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PREFACE. 


The  difficulties  proverbially  attending  the  first  essay  in  a  literary  design  of 
any  magnitade  constitute  one  of  the  very  few  apologies  the  public  are  generally 
willing  to  concede  an  author  for  tl\^  imperfect  execution  of  his  undertaking. 
Perhaps  no  desideratum  in  our  literature  could  be  named  which  needs  this 
indulgence  more  than  a  Dictionary  of  the  Early  English  language, — a  work 
requiring  such  extensive  and  varied  research,  that  the  labours  of  a  century  would 
still  leave  much  to  be  added  and  corrected,  and  one  which  has  been  too  often 
abandoned  by  eminent  antiquaries  for  failure  to  be  conspicuous.  It  is  now 
brought  to  a  completion  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  pages,  in  some 
respects  imperfectly,  but  comprising  a  variety  of  information  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  with  in  a  collective  state,  and  forming  at  present  the  only  compilation 
where  a  reader  of  the  works  of  early  English  writers  can  reasonably  hope  to  find 
explanations  of  many  of  the  numerous  terms  which  have  become  obsolete 
during  the  last  four  centuries.* 

So  far  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  without  intrenching  on  the  limits  of 
criticism.  A  work  containing  more  than  50,000  words,f  many  of  which  have 
never  i4)peared  even  in  scattered  glossaries,  and  illustrated,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  by  original  authorities,  must  contain  valuable  material  for  the 
philologist,  even  if  disfigured  by  errors.  With  respect  to  the  latter  contingency, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  glossary,  comprising  merely  a  few  hundred  words, 
which  does  not  contain  blunders,  although  in  many  instances  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  editor  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  task.  Can  I  then  anticipate 
that  in  a  field,  so  vast  that  no  single  life  would  suffice  for  a  minute  examination 
of  every  object,  I  could  have  escaped  proportionate  liabilities?  That  such  may 
be  pointed  out  I  have  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  prevent 

*  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Proyincial  Words  was  compiled  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Boucher,  Vicar  of  £psom,  but  only  a  small  portion,  extending  to  Bla,  has  yet  been 
published.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  work,  I  have  not 
seen,  but  to  judge  from  what  has  appeared,  it  probably  contains  much  irrelevant  matter.  Mr. 
Toone  has  given  us  a  small  manual  of  early  English  words,  8vo.  1832.  Nares'  Glossary,  published 
in  1822,  is  confined  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  a  valuable  work,  chiefly  compiled  from  the  notes  to 
the  variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

t  The  exact  number  of  words  in  this  dictionary  is  51,027. 
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tbeir  occurrence  ;  but  it  will  bv  maoiieetly  uufnir  to  ranke  tbemtlic  test  of  merit. 

ir  thence  to  prouounce  a  judgment  on  the  accuracy  of  the  whole.  I  may  add 
(hat  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  refereucea  and  quotations 
accurate,  and  whenever  it  waa  practicable,  tbey  have  been  collated  in  type  with 
the  originals.  The  great  importance  of  accurate  references  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  tlie  student  who  has  eiperienced  the  inconvenience  of  the  many 
inaccurate  ones  in  the  works  of  NareH,  Gifford,  and  othere. 

The  numeroua  quotations  I  bare  given  from  early  manuscripts  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  literal  copies  from  the  origiuola,  without  any  attempt  at  remedying 
the  grammotical  errors  of  the  scribes,  ho  frequent  in  manuBcripts  of  the  fifteenth 
rentury.  The  terminal  contracUona  were  then,  in  fact,  rapidly  vanishing  as  part 
of  the  grammatical  construction  of  our  language,  and  tlie  representative  of  the 
vowel  terminations  of  the  Anglo-Sason  was  lost  before  the  end  of  that  century. 
.s  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  subject  baa  been  considered  by  our 
editors,  and  it  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  teits  of  Ritson,  Weber,  and 
others  are  therefore  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  For  this  reason  I  have 
u  some  caaea  to  the  original  manuscripts  in  preference  to  using 
the  printed  texts,  but,  generally,  the  quotations  from  manuscripts  have  been 
taken  from  pieces  not  yet  pubUshed.  Some  few  have  been  printed  during  the 
time  this  work  haa  been  in  the  press,  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  those  early  Engliah  worda,  which  have  been  either 
improperly  explained  or  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  gloasariats,  1  have  chiefly 
had  recourse  to  those  grand  sources  of  the  language,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient  in  such  cases  to  indicate  the  imme- 
:i  of  the  word  without  referring  to  the  original  root,  discarding  in 
fact  etymological  research,  except  when  it  waa  neceasary  to  develop  the  right 
explauatiun.  Etymological  disquisitions  on  provincial  words  have  also  been 
considered  unnecessary  ;  hut  iu  some  few  instances,  where  there  existed  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  root  has  been  mentioned. 

explaining  terms  and  phrases  of  the  Elizabethan  ere,  I  have  bad  the 
advantage  not  enjoyed  in  preparing  that  part  of  the  work  which  relatea  to  'he 
ir  period,  of  referring  to  the  labours  of  a  predecessor  in  the  same  task.  Tlie 
Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  has  here  necessarily  in  some  respects  been  my 
guide,  generally  a  faitlifid  one  as  far  as  his  explanations  are  concerned,  but  atiU 
very  imperfect  as  a  general  glossary  to  the  writers  of  that  age.     1  have  attempted 

}  supply  his  deficiencies  by  more  than  trebling  his  collection  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  my  plan  did  not  permit  me  to  imitate  his  prolixity,  and  1  have  there- 
fore frequently  stated  results  without  explaining  the  reasoning  or  giving  the 
reading  which  led  to  them.  Nares'  Glossary  is  however,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  a  work  of  great  merit,   and  diatiDguished  by  the  clearness  and 
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ination  with  which  the  collections  of  the  Shnkeapporiiin  commentators 

Kmnged  and  diacuased.     To  find  him  occasionally  in  error  merely  ill ustrates 

ipossibility  of  perfection  in  philological  studiei 

fiaving  bad  in  view  the  wnuts  of  readers  uoHkilled  in  early  English  ratherV 
the  literary  entertainment  of  profeBged  students,  1  have  admitted  nuincroutfl 
fbnus  the  etymologist  will  properly  regard  corrupt,  and  which  might  easily  hai 
been  redticed  to  their  original  sources.     I  may  have  carried  the  system  too  fai^l 
but  to  have  excluded  corruptions  would  certainly  have  rendered  the  work  lesvfl 
grofTally  aseful ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  one  who  consiilta  wj 
mannal  of  this  kind  will  despise  the  assistance  thus  afforded.     There  are,  tc 
many  corruptions  the  sources  of  which  are  not  readily  perceivable  even  by  tl 
most  experienced. 

So  many  arcliaisms  are  undoubtedly  still  preserved  by  our  rural  populatioBt 
that  it  was  thought  the  incorporation  of  a  glossary  of  provincialisms  wouldl 
render  the  work  a  more  useful  guide  than  one  restricted  to  known  archaismi^  9 
When  Ray  in  1671  publialied  the  first  collection  of  Eugliah  localisms,  he  give*! 
three  reasons  for  having  undertaken  the  task  ;  "  First,  because  I  knew  not  of 
anything  that  hntb  been  already  done  in  this  kind  ;  second,  because  I  conceive 
thry  may  be  of  some  use  to  them  who  shall  have  occasion  to  travel  the  Northern 
couaties,  in  helping  them  to  understand  the  common  language  there ;  tbir^  J 
because  they  may  also  afford  some  diversion  t 
sion  of  making  many  considerable  remarks." 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  provincial  words,  and  most  of 
bis  successors  appear  to  have  collected  without  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  pre- 
serving them,  the  important  assistance  they  continually  afford  in  glossing  the 
works  of  our  early  writers. 

Observationa  on  our  provincial  dialects  as  they  now  exist  will  he  found  ij 
following  pages,  but  under  the  firm  conviction  that  the  history  of  provincialismi^ 
far  inferior  importance  to  the  illustration  they  afford  of  our  early  language, 

tiave  not  entered  at  Icugth  into  a  discussion  of  the  former  subject.  1  have 
pains  to  coUect  provincial  words  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
luve  been  assisted  by  numerous  correspondents,  whose  coramunicationB  are  care- 
fiilly  acknowledged  under  the  several  counties  to  which  they  refer.  These  com- 
munications have  enabled  me  to  add  a  vast  quantity  of  words  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  the  compilers  of  provincial  glossaries,  but  their  arrangement 
added  immeaBurably  to  the  labour.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  the  experiment 
can  rightly  estimate  tlie  trouble  of  arrangiug  long  lists  of  words,  and  separating 
mere  dialectical  forms. 

The  contributors  of  provincial  words  are  elsewhere  thanked,  but  i 

be  light  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  enumerating  the  more  extensive  con^ 


ind  give  them  o 
i  remarkable  that  Ray  seema  ^ 


■boff 
^Btiavi 
^Pfttrei 
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munications.  I  may,  then,  mention  my  obligations  to  Captain  Henry  Smith,  for 
his  copious  glossary  of  Isle  of  Wight  provincialisms  ;  to  the  Rev.  James  Adcock, 
to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted  for  Lincolnshire  words  ;  to  Goddard  Johnson, 
Esq.  for  his  valuable  Norfolk  glossary  ;  to  Henry  Norris,  Esq.  for  his  important 
Somersetshire  collection;  to  David  E.  Davy,  Esq.  for  his  MS.  additions  to 
Forby ;  to  Major  Moor,  for  his  collections  for  a  new  edition  of  his  Suffolk  Words 
and  Phrases  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  Staunton,  for  the  use  of  the  late  Mr.  Sharp's 
manuscript  glossary  of  Warwickshire  words.  Most  of  the  other  communications 
have  been  of  essential  service,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  one,  however  brief, 
which  has  not  furnished  me  with  useful  information.  My  anonymous  correspond- 
ents will  be  contented  with  a  general  acknowledgment ;  but  I  have  not  ventured 
to  adopt  any  part  of  their  communications  unsupported  by  other  authority.  My 
thanks  are  also  returned  to  Mr.  Toone,  for  MS.  additions  to  his  Glossary,  chiefly 
consisting  of  notes  on  Massinger ;  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  for  a  few  notes  on 
hunting  terms  in  the  earlier  letters ;  and  to  Mr.  Chaffers,  jun.  for  a  brief  glossary 
compiled  a  few  years  since  from  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c.  But  my  chief  obliga- 
tions are  due  to  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  M.A.,  whose  suggestions  on  nearly  every 
sheet  of  this  work,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  whose  profound  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  has  frequejitly  been  of  essential  service  when  the  ordinary  guides  had 

been  ineffectually  consulted. 

J.  0.  HALLIWELL. 


Brixton  Hill,  Surrkt, 
Feb,  1*/,  1847. 


THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  DIALECTS. 


Robert  of  Gloucester,  after  describing  the  Norman  Conquest,  thus  alludes  to  the  change  cf 
language  introduced  by  that  event : 

And  the  Norman*  ne  couthe  fpeke  tho  bote  her  owe  tpeche. 
And  ipeke  French  at  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  alfo  teche. 
So  that  hey  men  of  thla  lond*  that  of  her  blod  come, 
Holdeth  alle  thuike  apeebe  that  hli  of  hem  nome. 
Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  wel  lute, 
^e  iowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyee,  and  to  her  kunde  epeche  ^ute, 
Ich  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  contreyes  none. 
That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  tpeche,  bote  Engelond  one. 
Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  yt, 
Vor  the  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  yi. 
This  extract  describes  very  correctly  the  general  history  of  the  languages  current  in  England  for 
the  first  two  centuries  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.    Anglo-Norman  was  almost  exclusively  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  of  the  Norman  gentry,  and  of  literature.    "  The  works  in  English  which  were 
written  before  the  Wars  of  the  Barons  belong,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  to  the  last  expiring  remains  of  an 
older  and  totally  different  Anglo-Saxon  style,  or  to  the  first  attempts  of  a  new  Engluh  one  formed 
upon  a  Norman  model.    Of  the  two  grand  monuments  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  Layamon 
belongs  to  the  former  of  these  classes,  and  the  singular  poem  entitled  the  Ormuhtm  to  the  latter. 
After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  attempts  at  poetical  composition  in  English  became 
more  frequent  and  more  successful,  and  previous  to  the  age  of  Chaucer  we  have  several  poems  of 
a  vf^ry  remarkable  character,  and  some  good  imitations  of  the  harmony  and  spirit  of  the  French 
versification  of  the  time."   After  the  Barons'  Wars,  the  Anglo-Norman  was  gradually  intermingled 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  mongrel  language,  English,  was  in 
general  use,  formed,  however,  from  the  latter.    A  writer  of  the  following  century  thus  alleges  his 
reason  for  writing  in  English : 

In  Englls  tonge  y  Khal  50W  telle, 

3yf  je  fto  long  with  roe  wyl  dwelle  1 

Ne  Latyn  wil  y  speke  ne  waste, 

Bot  Bnglitch  that  men  utei  maate. 

For  that  ys  joure  kynde  langage. 

That  je  hafe  here  mott  of  uiiage ; 

That  can  ecA  fiuin  untheretonde 

That  is  bom  In  Rnglonde  t 

For  that  langage  yt  moct  schewed. 

Ah  wel  mowe  lereth  as  lewed. 

Latyn  also  y  trowe  can  nane, 

Bot  tho  that  hath  hit  of  schole  tane: 

Sora  can  Frensch  and  no  Latyne, 

That  useth  has  court  and  dud  It  iherlune. 

And  torn  can  of  Latyn  aparty, 

That  can  Frensch  ful  febylly  ; 

And  aom  untherstundith  Engllsch, 

That  nother  can  Latyn  ne  Frensch. 

Bot  terde,  and  lewde,  otd  and  ^ong, 

AUe  unthentondith  EnglUeh  tonge, 

Therfore  y  holde  hit  most  siker  thanne 

To  schewe  the  langage  that  ech  man  can  ; 

And  for  lewethe  men  namely. 

That  can  no  more  of  clergy, 

Tho  ken  tham  whare  most  nede. 

For  clcrkes  can  both  se  and  rede 

In  divers  bokesof  Holy  Writt, 

How  they  schul  lyve,  yf  thay  loke  hit : 

Tharefore  y  wylle  me  holly  halde 

To  that  langage  that  Englisch  ys  calde.     MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.  48. 


X  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  DIALECTS. 

The  author  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  thought  each  nation  should  be  contented  with  one  language, 
and  that  the  English  should  discard  the  Anglo-Norman  : 

This  ilk  bok  it  es  translate 

Into  Inglis  tong  to  rede. 

For  the  love  of  Inglis  lede,  ' 

Inglis  lede  of  Ingland, 

For  the  commun  at  understand. 

Frankis  rimes  here  I  redd 

Comunlik  in  ilk  sted. 

Mast  es  it  wroght  for  Frankb  man, 

Quaf  it  ybr  him  na  FrankU  can  f 

Of  Ingland  the  oaeion 

Ks  Inglisman  thar  in  commun ; 

The  speche  Chat  man  wit  mast  may  spede. 

Mast  thar  wit  to  speke  war  nede. 

Seldtn  was  /itr  ani  chance 

Praised  Ingiit,  tong  in  France  I 

Give  tpe  iUcan  thare  langage. 

Me  thvnk  we  do  tham  non  outrage. 

MS,  Cott,  Vetpaa,  A.  iii.  f.  2, 

In  the  curious  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  the  latter  is  described  as  being  perfectly 
astonished  with  the  French  and  Latin  of  the  court : 

The  lordla  ancm  to  chawmbur  went. 
The  kyng  aftur  the  scheperde  sent. 

He  was  brojC  forth  fuUesone; 
He  clawed  his  hed.  his  hare  he  rent. 
He  wende  wel  to  have  be  schent« 

He  ne  wyst  what  was  to  done. 
When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde. 
He  hade  roervelle  how  It  ferde, 

And  drow  hym  ever  alone : 
Jhesu,  he  seid,  for  thi  gret  grace« 
Bryng  me  fliyre  oat  of  this  place ! 

Lady,  now  here  my  bone ! 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  v.  48,  f.  55. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  English  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  the  general  language  of  this  coiui- 
try.*  At  this  period,  too,  what  is  now  called  old  English,  rapidly  lost  its  grammatical  fonus,  and 
the  English  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  orthography  excepted,  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  A  few  archaisms  now  obsolete,  and  old  phrases,  constitute  the  essential 
differences. 

Our  present  subject  is  the  provincial  dialects,  to  which  these  very  brief  remarks  on  the  general 
history  of  the  English  language  are  merely  preliminary, — a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  one 
which  requires  far  more  reading  than  has  yet  been  attempted  to  develop  satisfactorily,  especially 
in  its  early  period.  Believing  that  the  principal  use  of  the  study  of  the  English  dialects  consists 
In  the  explanation  of  archaisms,  I  have  not  attempted  that  research  which  would  be  necessary  to 
understand  their  history,  albeit  this  latter  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  inquiry.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialects  were  not  numerous,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  MSS.  in  that  language  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  it  seems  probable  that  moat  of  our  English  dialects  might  be  traced 
historically  and  etymologically  to  the  original  tribes  of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  not  forget- 
ting the  Danes,  whose  language,  according  to  Wallingford,  sa  long  influenced  the  dialect  of 
Yorkshire.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  require  many  more  early  documents  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  than  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  uncertainty  which  occurs  in  most  cases  of 
fixing  the  exact  locality  in  which  they  were  written  adds  to  our  difficulties.  When  we  come  to  a 
later  period,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  there  being  no  standard  literary  form  of  our 
native  language,  every  MS.  sufficiently  exhibits  its  dialect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  English 
works  of  this  period  may  one  day  be  classed  according  to  their  dialect*.  In  such  an  undertaking, 
great  assistance  will  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  our  local  dialects  as  they  now  exist.  Hence 
the  value  of  specimens  of  modem  provincial  language,  for  in  many  instances,  as  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle,  compand  with  the  present  dialect  of  Gloucestershire,  the  organic  forms  of 
the  dialect  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  early  English  MSS.  written  in  a  broad  dialect,  and  it  proves  very  satisfac- 
torily that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  principal  features  of  what  is  termed  the  Western  dialect 
were  those  also  of  the  Kentish  dialect.    There  can  be,  in  fact,   little  doubt  that  the  former  was 

*  Anne,  Countess  of  Stafford,  thus  writes  in  1438,  I   *«ordeyiie  and  make  my  testament  in  EngUsh  tongc  for 
my  most  profit,  redyng,  and  undcrstandyng  in  this  wise.'* 


ENGLISH  PROVIVCIAl  DIALRCTa. 

tongciirreni  throughout  the  Southera couutics, ddiI  eveneitenJe'linaoiiiEilegrec  wfiruEr 
If  we  judge  from  the  spedmcniof  ckrly  Bngliah  of  whicb  the  liicalUic*  of  cotapoiitioD  are  known, 
w  might  perhaps  divide  the  dialeeti  of  the  fourteenth  century  iato  three  grand  ctaasei,  the 
Northern,  the  Midluid,  and  the  Soutliern,  the  lut  being  that  now  retained  in  tlie  Wuleru  couu- 
tiei.  But,  with  the  few  materials  yet  pubiiihed,  I  set  little  reliincc  on  any  daaaiflcation  of  the 
Idnil.  If  we  may  decide  from  Mr.  Wright's  Spccimons  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which  were  written  in 
Merefbrdihire,  or  from  Aodelay'i  Poemi,  written  in  Shropahire  in  the  fifteenth  century,  those 
Munties  would  belong  to  Ibe  Midland  diviaioo,  rather  thin  to  the  W'eat  or  South. 

The  few  writen  who  haie  entered  on  the  lubjcct  of  the  early  EngUib  provincid  dialecti,  have 
•dvaoatnl  their  tbeories  without  ■  doe  conaidcration  of  tlie  pruLability,  in  many  caiei  the  cer. 
Uinly.  of  ancsHrntial  distinrttou  between  tbe  language  of  literalurc  and  that  of  the  oBtiyei  of  a 
coonty.  Hence  ariics  a  tallacy  which  has  led  to  curioui  anomaliei.  We  are  not  to  iujiposc. 
metcly  bccaote  we  find  an  early  MS.  written  in  any  county  in  standard  Englinh.  that  that  MS.  it 
■  correct  criterion  of  the  dialect  of  the  county.  There  are  several  MSS.  written  in  Kent  of  about 
the  same  date  aa  the  Ayenbyteof  Inwyl,  which  have  none  of  the  dialectical  marks  of  that  curioui 
<tark.  Moat  of  the  quotations  here  given  from  early  MSS.  must  be  taken  with  a  limilar  lioiita- 
lion  a*  to  their  dialect.  Hence  the  difliculty,  from  want  of  authentic  specimens,  of  forming 
clasnlication,  which  has  led  to  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  counties  in  the  foUowi  ng  brief - 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  this  county  hai  been  fully  in- 
Tcsligaled  in  Balchclor's  Orthoepical  An^yiis 
of  the  English  Language.  Svo.  1809.  fwUkes 
tbe  place  of  Dir,  n  of  a,  mo  of  the  long  o,  oi  ol 
I,  Ac  When  r  precedes  >  and  e  final,  or  (  and 
other  conionanti,  it  is  frequently  not  pro- 
nounced. OtB  final  is  often  changed  inlOT; 
gt  final,  into  i^i  and  jr  final 
emitted. 


BERKSHIRE. 

The  Berkshire  dialect  partly  belongs  to  the 
Western,  and  partly  to  the  Midland,  more 
strongly  niatked  with  the  features  of  the  former 
m  the  Soulh-Weit  of  the  county.  The  a  is 
Amged  into  o,  the  diphthongs  are  pronounced 
broadly,  and  the  vowels  arc  lengthened.  Ifaif 
ia  pronounced  am/e ;  liik  and  Ihoi  for  this  and 
that :  it  for  hini,  and  lAr  for  her. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  not  very 

broad,  although  many  dialectical  words  are  in 

general  use.    A  list  of  the  latter  was  kindly  for- 

trarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Hossey. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
There  is  Utile  to  distinguish  the  Cambridge' 
(hire  dialect  from  that  of  the  a^ioining  countiet. 
It  is  Dearly  allied  to  that  ofNorfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Tbe  perfect  tense  is  formed  strongly,  as  Ail,  hot, 
III,  tat,  ipare,  spore,  e.g.  "if  1  am  spore," 
Le.  spared.  &c.     I  have  to  return  mylbanksto 


the  Rev.  }.  1.  Smith    and  the   Rev,  Charles 
Warren  for  brief  lists  of  provincial! 
in  this  county. 


a,  H  intoi,  to  into  jio,  and  oD  into  ira.  Mr. 
Wilbraham  has  published  t  very  useful  and  cor- 
rect glossary  of  Cheshire  words.  Second  ed. 
I2ma.  1836. 


M 


f 


•Ddy  >. 


ENGUSU  PBOVINCUI,  DrALKCTS, 


CORNWALL. 

It  is  Blmoil  unncceisary  lo  obierve,  tlwt  llie 
indent  Cornish  language  hoi  1i  _ 
lets.  It  appears  to  have  Iwen  grsdualt;  disiued 
from  the  lime  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  wMjpoken 
in  some  parti  of  the  country  till  the  eighteenth 
eentury.  Modem  Corniih  U  now  an  Bnii;liih 
dialect,  and  ■  specimen  of  it  is  here  given. 
Polwiiele  hu  rccordtd  a  valuable  hit  of  Comiah 
prorinciaJiima,  and  i  new  glossary  has  ret 
been  published,  in  '  Sjisfimens  of  Comiah 
vindol  Dialect,'  8vd.  1846.  In  addition  to  (licie, 
I  have  to  acknowledge  several  words,  bit 
unnoticed,  cammunicated  by  Misi  llicks,  and 
H.  T.  Smith,  Esq. 

Harrison,  Description  of  Britoinf  . 
mentiona  the  CoriUsh  language :  "  The  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  men,  whose  couatrie  the  Britons 
call  Cemiw,  have  a  speacb  in  like  tort  of  theu 
owne,  and  such  as.  hath  in  deed  more  aSoitie 
with  Ihe  Armoricane  toong  than  I  can  ' 
cnise  of.  Yet  in  mine  opinion,  they  t 
but  a  cninipled  kind  of  British,  albeit  k 
generating  in  these  dales  from  the  old,  that  if 
either  of  them  doo  meele  with  a  Welshman,  they 
are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand  one  an- 
other, except  here  and  there  in  some  od  irords, 
without  theheipe  of  inlerprators," 


id  pilchard  pki. 

At  PalpliA,  ind  bred  tt  Hwsfissy. 
u'Rthe  DiounUIn  btnth'd  the  riilng  day, 
llug'd  Ihnamtnll  withaputplBrif, 


thi-  nyniph  rcply'd, 
pound  d'badijr, 
ullj  luky : 


milk,.  I 


1.  Ihlcky, 


(I)  TMf  CorMiDflH  SciooBoy. 


ESGLI3U  PBOVINCIAL  DIALECTS. 


dereA  to  be  ideotictl  in  all  elicntial  pfciitiui- 
lies,  the  chief  differences  ariiing  from  tlie  mode 
or  prnn  uncial  ion.  According  to  Bourbcr,  the 
(tislect  of  Cumberlaud  in  much  less  uniform  than 
that  of  Westmorelaiid.  In  Cumberland,  i™  is 
in  frequent  use  instead  of  the  long  a,  u  will  he 
noticed  JD  the  following  eianiple.  A  glosiary  of 
Cumberland  words  via  kindly  forwarded  tfl  ""  ' 
b]r  Mr.  Thomns  Sanderson. 


^^HTbe  dialects  of  Cumberland,  WestmoreUud, 
^^Hgnhumbcrland,  and  Dorhom  may 


BIALECTS. 


DEBBySlllBE. 

"  This  dUlect,"  obi«ves  Dr.  BoBwurth,  "  ii 
Temirkablc  for  its  broad  prainiDdilion.  Id  mc 
tbe  e  ii  praiiounced  long  and  braad.  oa  met. 
The  t  ii  oClcn  omiltGd  afler  aoio.  aa  aw  for  all, 
am,  call,  boird,  bold,  ctntd,  cold.  Wordi  in  iiig 
generally  omit  Che  g,  lint  aametiiiies  it  is  cbaoged 
iato  jt;  ai  /Aint  for  thing,  foetn  for  loving, 
Thej  use  ran  for  can  ;  roniKT  for  cannot ;  tharmer 
for  shall  not )  wool,  u-ooner  for  will,  and  will  not ; 
ffo  for  yon,  &c"  lists  of  provincial  words  pe- 
culiar to  lliiscountjr  have  been  kindly  forwarded 
by  Dr.  Boanorlh,  Thomu  Bateman,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Poi,  the  Rev.  William  Shilteto, 
tin.  Butter,  and  L.  Jewitt,  Etq. 


A  Dialoffue  ielteeen  Far 


TSnine/aiirfriiBi 


hide. 


work  for  m',  n 
onnrthink  la  u] 
spill  wood—I  ci 


f.lnh 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The  MS.  Ashmole  33  contain*  an  early  ra. 
inane?,  written  about  (be  year  1377,  whicli 
appears  to  have  been  composed  by  ■  clergyman 
living  in  tbe  diocese  of  Exeter,  Several  extracts 
from  it  will  lie  found  in  the  following  pages. 
The  MS.  poasfssci  great  inierest,  having  part  of 


original  drauglit  of  (be  iwnance. 
aee  lutiier  in  Mr.  Black's  Catalogue,  col.  15. 

"  A  Devonshire  song"  is  printed  in  Wits  Inter- 
preter, ed.  1671,p.  171 ;  the  "  Devonshire  ditty" 
occurs  in  the  same  work,  p.  !47.  Tbe  Eunoor 
Scolding  Bnd  llic  Eimoor  CourtEliip,  specimens 
of  the  broad  Devonihiredialect  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  have  been  lately  rcpub- 
liahed.  The  third  edition  was  publisheil  atExcler 
in  1716,  fto.  Mr.  Marshall  baa  given  a  list  of 
West  Devonshire  nordi  in  his  Rural  Economy 
oflheWeslofEngUnd,  1796,  vol.  i.  pp.  323-32, 
but  the  best  yet  printed  is  that  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
appended  to  a  Dialogue  in  tbe  Devonshire 
Dialect.  Svo.  1837.  A  brief  glossary  ie  alio 
added  to  the  Devonshire  Dialogue,  8vo.  1839. 
My  principal  guide,  however,  for  the  dialectical 
words  of  this  county  is  a  large  MS.  collection 
staled  in  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd's  Catalogue  of  MSS. 
for  1815  (No,  276)  W  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Milles,  Deui  of  Exeter,  and  quoted  in  (his  work 
as  Dean  Milles'  MS.  I  have  been  since  informed 
that  it  was  compiled  by  tbe  late  Rev.  Richard 
Hole,  but  in  either  case  its  integrity  and  value 
are  undoubted.  Notes  of  Devonshire  words 
have  been  kindly  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wilkinson,  J.  II.  Junes,  Esq.,  William  Chappell, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Lovell,  and  Mr.  J.  Metcalfe.  The 
West  Country  direct  is  now  spoken  in  greater 
purity  in  Devonshire  tbaji  in  any  other  county. 

The  rollowing  remarks  on  (he  English  dialects 
are  token  from  Aubrey's  Natural  Hialory  of 
Wiltshire,  a  MS,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society ; 

The  Nonhctn  paitt  nf  Cngluid  epcake  futtv^ 


Ilk,  Itlhorc 

nllj  i  Mid  In  Vorkihlrr  ud  11)0  blihoprkk  of  Uur- 

oniylhiok. 

hamlhej  have  euoieo/ the  caifmM,  orScoHiih  lone 

yp  to  (loo, 

llisn  ihiy  hsiF  It  EdlnLnraugh :  In  liVc  inumer.  In 

nni  opni  their  moulha  to  ipeak  ori  rotuadt.  Wee  pro- 

lin  v«ln  ih« 

allege  UiiusCbiu««(OiiiHCaiiiiiIj,  they  iHmounn 

il,  OiM,  CatM  al  Oia  Cacall  yttj  uO'erKcfuHy, 

u  ar  doo  to 

pionouncc  B  (UJIy  DR  lotundo,  and  e.  anilcTen  chll. 

dien  of  Ftenth  bom  in  England  i  and  the  hnh« 

yon  goe  Somh  the  moretully,  qd.     NB.  TWi  mu» 

(I)  A  Lotieri'  Oiahgur. 


t  Wh».  ptUin.  Jon-i'< 


morning  ■(  mUkln^  dm 


^KtaDX 


DORSETSHIRE. 

dialed  of  Dorsetshire,"  obiervea 
Mr.  flani«,  "  ii,  with  liltlc  vamiion,  that  of 
of  ibe  Wcilcm  pirts  of  England,  whicK 
included  iu  (he  kingdamuftlie  Weal  Susans, 
ofSurrej,  UsntB,  UerkB,  Wilts,  aurl 
Dorset,  Bod  parts  of  Somerset  anit  DevoD."  The 
Dorset  dialect,  however,  haa  euentiil  feitorea 
'that  of  tlie  Weitem  eoiinlii-t  nhieli  arc  not 
hoard  in  Surrey  or  Hants,  as  will  be  snlfieiciitl)' 
apparent  from  the  specimens  liere  given.  The 
langfuage  of  (he  loutli-eaat  part  of  Donetihire 
Lore  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Hants. 
In  the  town  of  Poole,"  acmriiing  to  Dr. 
Sailer,  "  there  is  a  small  part  which  appears  to 
he  inhahiled  hy  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  who 
prolubly  long  have  been,  the  fishing 
population  of  the  neighbourhood.  Their  man- 
ner of  Bpealdng  ii  totally  diOerenl  from  thai  of 
(be  oeighhoimng  rtutica.  They  have  a  great 
predilection  for  changing  all  the  vowels  into 
short  ti,  using  ii  in  the  second  person,  but  without 
a  pranoun,  and  suppressing  syllables.  e.g.  cot'n 
ear'/.  Can  you  not  cany  it,  &c."  Mr,  Vernon, 
in  remarking  upon  these  bets,  observes,  "  the 
language  of  our  seamen  in  general  is  well  worth 
a  close  investigation,  as  it  certainly  contains  not 
a  few  archaisms;  hut  the  subject  reqaiies  time 
and  patience,  for  in  the  mouth*  of  (hose  who 


ENOl.lSH  I'ROVINCIAI.  DIALECTM. 


rail  the  BeliGrophon  lud  the  Villc  de  Milnn,  Hii 
BiUy  Ruffian  and  lliff  Whtrt-nH-along,  there  ii 

KOthlTIg 

Thi»  rautt  be  received  with  lonie  limitation,  and 
perhapi  sppliu  alinnal  entircl;  la  difficult  mo- 
dern  lerms  not  eaaily  intelligible  to  the  unedu- 
cated. Many  of  the  principal  Englith  nanlical 
tetmi  have  remained  unebanged  for  ccnturiea. 

Valuable  liiti  of  DorBetsbire  vords  have  been 
liberally  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dingbam, 
Jamea  Daridion,  B<q.,  Saniuel  Bagster,  Eiq., 
Dr.  Salter,  and  G.  Gallop,  £iq. ;  but  my  prin- 
cipal references  have  been  miilc  to  (he  glossary 
attached  by  Mr.  Bamea  to  his  "  Poema  of  Rural 
Life  in  Ibe  Dorset  Dialect,"  8vo.  1844.     The 
aamcwork  conlainia  dissertalian on tbe  dialect, 
with  an  account  of  its  peculiar  feature!.    The 
change  of  o  inIO  a,  lO  common  in  Dorset!" 
completelvdiuppearsas  we  proceed  in  a  westerly 
direction  lowarda  Worcesterthire. 
(1)  J  Liltrrfrom  a  PuruK  Clerk  m  DorittiAire 
to   on  abimt   Viear,  in   Ike   Dialrct  qf  the 
Ceustj/,     From 'Foems  on  acveral  Occasions, 
former!;  written  by  John  Free,  D.D.,'  8vo. 
L<Mid.l757,  p.ai. 


Thni 


Hopiney 

u-llpti 

Ob  th.^  in 

B««l.n.nutu 

A  word  or 

P«lim 

Iwijr. 

*«J^m.V 

Aniluit 

Now  the  » 

cutlnn 

.rihcieje 

BcildE,  ihK  people  sol 


(3)  Tht  H-oodlandt. 


.cillhuJaiDypUy 


d  Itlling  itr.liiBtr.  Krv*  .hetlmrcl.. 

tonguea  oniict  rung  imoDg  the  irwKl, 

ho>»lnhulcIOK<.^n, 

M 

■nemDry  <h>ll  ml^ke  em  (DnI, 

,  we  h.-nl  ai-g  llieL.iid  kno«i  ■heu. 

riiough  you've  iLMt  em,  lunny  )n»dtind 

d  foi  lh>lr  iiruchlng.  I  do  knaw 

■ell  umo«l.  'Ill  1h>I  id,  io. 

(4)  Tht  Weipen  Liady. 

fclflheoill  jouhidi..^r»rlBhI, 

When  llBte  o'nJghu,  upon  Ihegreen, 

u  m'R  mutd  thus  your  neigh bmin  >ll|>hL 

By  ".ik  wold  h™«.  ihB  niooB  d.  .hMn. 

1 1  do  tea  ron'vF  hi  jeur  dm  on 

AU«ly(he».>-h.r.ge<ilDW 

(2)  jlren  Maidimi  to  goo  Io  Fiaie. 

'"wi^"y"™°i.'i^.''-"le'rn"d'.™ 

A  llulay,  u  the  lijte  c 


Iirmd.  Dor  apakcn  nilh  (he  (trotig  SufToIk 
whining  lone.  Mr.  Charlei  Clark  hu  gicen  ■ 
Bloistrj  of  Esiex  Kord«  at  Ihe  end  of  'John 
Noakes  and  Mary  Slyteg,  or  in  Eiscx  Calfi 
Vitit  toTiptree  Kuca,'  Svo.  1839.  ind  1  am  in. 
dcbled  for  minj  otben  to  the  kindnoB  of  ihn 
Rev.  W.  Wddcn  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  HLll.  A 
f  Euu  word)  it  given  in  Ihe  Monlhlf 
Magazine  for  July,  1814,  pp.  49S.9, 
(1)  FnmaPotmi^tkefifiemlltcmlitTj/,  hylht 
•"--iri^Maldon. 


lelhp. 


I 


DURHAM. 
The  Dotbun  dialect  is  Ibe  same  u  lliat  spoken 
in  Northumberland  anil  (be  North  Riding  ol 
Torlubire,  the  fonner  being  more  Uke  Stolch, 
and  the  latter  more  like  Bngliili,  but  cacli  in  o 
my  iligbt  degree.  The  Durham  pronuncislinn, 
tbcH^b  Kift,  is  monotanoui  and  drawliog.  See 
the  ■  Qnaiterly  Reriew' for  Peb.  1836,  p.  3,'" 

No  glD«ai7  of  Durbam  words  has  yet  ap- 
pCBred,  but  Kennell  has  recorded  a  coasiderahle 
.Wunber  in  his  MS.  Glossary,  t  have  been  cn- 
AA  many  unknown  to  tliat  author, 
ired  from  communications  by  the  Rev.  R. 
^  jias,  George  B.  Richardson,  Esq..  Miss 
FmIus,  B.  T.  Warburton.  Esq., and  Mr.  S.  Ward. 
If  the  (oDowing  anecdote  be  true,  Soutlicrn 
Eugiiah  is  but  Utile  known  amongst  soni 
ibc  lower  orders  id  Durham  : 


Be  wmiirjd,  wjjl»,  and  nDB  vicruiB; 
In  roUictEpe  no  moor  IbiDDB  n«l;lh  It 
{2)  Cock-a-Btru  Ilia. 


WIlVIE  UMdlRI  ol 


.   plrchroikt 


h«  boat  pltcbed  upon  (h«  bfsum.  thauMn 
kcrclBTBfd  ICI  the  nninllDI-hDUH.  K[> 
■»  In  a  puUM.   -What  •iluplduaiou 

llctaUwan.-  •■O.h.hJil'.clolnBllheii.il 
•ihal  ywiwut,  Ulir    Whj couWn't yoi 


L     Tb. 


ESSEX. 
The  dialect  of  Essex  is  closely  allied  in  son 
of  thi  connty  to   that  of  Kent,    and 
that  of  Suffolk,  though  generally  n> 


ii(awtchy*ir: 


ENCLISII  PROVTNCIAL 


I 
I 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
1(  bu  been  (Iread)'  reinirked  tbat  ths  org«- 
n'lc  farms  of  the  Glouceatcrtliirc  dialect  have 
reauiiiied  unchanged  for  cenlurio.  and  are  to  be 
meed  ia  Robert  of  Glouceiter'a  Chranicle. 
M»ny  Anglo-SKon  wonts  »re  here  pn-served  in 
great  purilT-  "  He  gcunne  it  hira,"  he  ^le  it 
hiiD,  the  verb  gevnnt  heing  in  gener«l  use 
amongit  the  peauntij.  The  dialect  i>  more 
timilar  to  that  of  Somenelihiie  than  of  the 
arljuining  coanties,  though  not  lo  itrongly 
marked  aa  ■  Western  dialect.  They  ehangc 
intod,  (into  i,/inlov,  <intDif.il  into  A, >ho 

long  a  into  ooa.  The  A.-S.  (erminition  en' 
atill  preserved  ;  Ihee  is  u*ed  for  timi  and  you 
,  IMli  ii  in  constant  ok;  kern  put  for  thr,  »** 
for  her,  f  for  me,  and  on  Corkt.tltr,  or  i(,  Com- 
mnnicationa  of  {iloucrsterahire  wordi  have  been 
received  Aum  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombc,  Miu 
Sbipton,  and  Mr.  E.Wrigbl. 

Gnrgt  Ridler'i  Ottti, 
Theitumi  ihai  butlt  Gnrgi!  Rfdltriovni. 


Mj  rawother  lold  1 1 


Lh«k  b,  Jo.1  my  dof  uid  1 1 

HAMPSHIRE. 
Tiie  roinaace  of  Oclovian,  according  to  Mr. 
U'Utneli.  "  is  in  the  Hampahirc  diiiect  nearly 
ai  it  is  spoken  do»."  Although  somewhat 
don'itful  as  to  the  literal  correctness  of  lliis 
opinion,  an  extract  from  it  may  be  compnrcd 
with  a  modem  specimen  of  the  dialect.  A  short 
glosiaiy  of  Hampshire  words  is  given  in  Warner"! 
collcciions  for  that  county.  The  dialect  of  the 
weit  of  the  county  is  limilar  (o  that  of  Wiltihire. 
/  being  changed  into  ■,  and  (A  into  il;  and  m 
for  him.ber,  it.  Il  is  a  common  sayiog,  that  in 
Haraps  111  re  every  Ibingis  called  he  except  a  lorn. 
cat  which  is  called  'he. 
(I)  Exlreclfiom  Ihetarly  romiome  of  Oetovian 

Tlw  koTilri  li)gh  jn  lh«  hullir, 

Tlu  nuDIeUii  (hqr  ycii  mamnlHallf  i 


ThD  ho  h.dd^ 

HKoddin 

y-btt., 

hji 

hell. 

oMi 

hf  n>il  t«(, 

ThOHBWr 

To  B.bylanT' 

inm. 

r"» 

Tohtlphyit 

fJlt. 

tIB. 

OO.CHIIf.A.II. 

.M. 

AUIItrlolhiEd, 

or -if 

he 

Timet.  Jrom  a 

Man  at  Aadoner. 

imlh, 

V 

Urn  IPorihoute. 

S1r,-MungB.  u 

r.rh 

■ml 

..»,  brak.  thrt 

•ugh 

idn 

hive  tlumghi  D 

ilDKiuukno.  .bo 

tmy 

pora 

tf  luu-f  d'llh. 

but 

^^^^^r                                  FItoTI^ 

^^I^^^^H 

ud  which  I  dHH ;  .nd  il.»T  telli  me  thmi  noiWng                 ' 

proTed,  Ihil  I  could  .ford  In  p.y  forth.  Ihlng<.  nnd 

0«tt..MI-*™  th.Ou.Tdi.......r,.«l  him  ™.  K 

1  mite  go  ibaul  my  bu.li>™. 

IJ«»I  Uimtliteed.y.' wort,  orpr«lyh»nd,,  by 

Jobrormrindmlnf. 

thl..indth.tn]Mdcb>d3goodUt>arH!.   NnitD.7 

Ui.  P.yne  coo»  .«siD.  and  Mlini.  W.I  H  nut- 

to  do  n»  good  ud  eue  me  ■  b[l ;  uy  Mr.  P.,ne,  1 

donHeejoohemiich  worK.  Va,  1  be.uyiKlKU. 

ud  (  wlib  jou'd  be  10  good  u  to  let  mc  Knd  for 

Mr.  ntilhike.ii  1  thibk.  hr  kaowi  whard  nuke  me 

ruuli  Air  mc,  (hi  MlBut.  ind  Ihi  joiing  odei.  u  I 

eulet.  ud  lure  the  bad  pdoi  1  do  lutnr.   Ht.Piyae 

.bu»a  my  Poor  Mluui.  lud  d.ied  her  to  do  uy- 

Ie«  1  .hould  b.  pulled  up  .«iin  .fore  the  JuiUce., 

■tealloTu..     Kl-...™.«,l«!.Io.  Ihm.bu.- 

.nd  loK  more  d.y.  work,  .nd  prhapaget  lent  la 

G.ol.    Eight  dlyi  after  tbli  Mr.  Pajne  never  harlng 

^B>  .<^d  .11  p,  into  the  Wo.khou».  urt  .hkl. 

come  nlil  ui.  and  the  Unian  h.'lnc  lowd  ui  nothing 

at  ail.  my  poor  Miuu.  dJei,  and  die.  Itom  wul,  and 

In  .ganie*  or  pain,  uid  aa  bid  off  u  If  .hed  been  a 

SKige,  for  ihe  eould  only  haiedled  nf  want  »r  them 

thingi  which  .he  wieted  and  I  eouldnt  buy  if  .he'd 

been  In  1  foielgo  land,  were  Iheie  i»  Panooi  and 

People  a.  i'.e  heard  tell  be  treated  u  bed  a.  do^. 

Ve.r,  .gone.  If  any  body  had  b«n  halfu  bad.i                    | 

my  HlBUh  and  nobody  elK  would  have  lendsd  to                    1! 

.«,  W.  .»1  «,.  W«d.k,  »T.  W  «..   I  do  .hi.,1. 

eeeou,  who'd  h.Te  prejed  with  her,  and  teen  loo 

rt^t...  tat  -oald  do  »n..0.h.g  for  you  If  Ih-j 

that  .he  didn't  die  of  itarraHon,  but  our  PaiKHi  1.                    1 

ksowfd  how  bid  TDU  wuicd  Ihlnei.  uid  id.  Hyi  he. 

m  «lve  you  »  SntlBcsH  for  ■amn  Mutton  »nd 

Uiinp.  ud  lou  ukc  It  lo  Mr.  BtMd,   Ihe  nlcvLng 

with  hli  BieKl  ud  Chee»  for  the  like,  of  we,  and                     | 

oao..     W«U.[d«.th1.,»»lhc»l>.m.th,t),«l 

Mhedldnlcemelout.   Allho' he muil ha<e knowad                     * 

K].e  It  to  Ibr  p».dUn>  .nd  let  me  kDO«  -hat  thir 

how  III  Niuui  wa. ;  and  ihi,  poor  ere.ture,  went                    " 

out  nf  ihlt  here  world  without  any  Spiritual  rami-                    , 

OM  ilde  tnd  nM  ih^  wouMnt  umd  to  no  luch 

djhig.  If  sou  b»  .a,thmg.o  do  -lih  U..  Wntl.l... 

Room  and  Bed  with  poor  HInu.  after  ihe  were                    . 

dc.d  ;  ud  u  rd  no  moier  to  pay  for  a  Coffin.  1                     ' 

goei  to  Mr.  Broad,  then    to  Mr.  M.jer,  one  of  Ihe                        d 

RD  OB  fot  C.T  likine  lliinj.  from  Mr.  Wwtl.kC. 

of  'en  to  and  ■  Coffln,  but  'twere  no  um,  ud  »,                     1 

ISirkct.  udhcluiwdouioCPlm,  uiiliogoDd  to 

■Moypnnifomi  bMldMufc    So  we  g.t.  Mt.  Piyoe 

tell  Mr.  Weitlake  of  It.  ud  he  wai  »an  down  at  ih*                    1 

Hou«,  ud  blamed  nu  mudi  for  not  letting  he  know                    [ 

afore  Mlnuidlcd,  and  BudlD^we-d no  foodnorflre,                     ; 

,«  M^tto-  «;d  o.h„  thlop.     N«t  »»k  Mr. 

nothlDB  for  a  ihiowd  eept  we  eould  waih  up»nie-                    1, 

v.  T"*!  «nf  other  thing,  bnidn  Huttoo.  uid  1 

and  try  .nd  get  a  Coffin,  and  In  tell  un  Miuui  a<i|hl                    i 

to  be  burrled  a>  uon  u  poulble,  eUe  t'would  make 

.nd  then  Mr.  Wutiake  gi.e  me  an  order  when  to                    J 

Wttk  bHat  •llowrf  hM.  4Dd  then  ooe  W»dl  ■  lllU» 

OlB  n.  .IkjHd.  ud  afln  Ihil  ■>  Uiwu  moldfit 

and  mine,  l' can't  tWok  what  would  have  become  oT                    1, 

pretty  nigh  break  their  heaiU  when  they  wed  thdr                    j 

poor  dead  mother  by  ibelrilde  upon  the  Bed.                             1 

tw  h-1  «lof  God  1UK,«  the,  —  -.„1«1  :    bnt  in 

My  trouble,  wunt  to  end  even  hen,  tor  .Irang  to                    H 

lell  the  Reglitrer  for  Dath.  for  thli  Dlitilct  dont                    , 

ilie  In  tbit  the  iaigeal  Parlih  with  about  1000  inha.                    ; 

bltanu,  but  .1  a  iliile  Village  of  not  more  than  4lil> 

People  and  9  Mile,  or,  u  1  bad  la  walk  there  and                    > 

Ih.  Union  Doctor  l»d  o.a«M  ™  of  Ih*  Cmwdl^. 

bacK  1"  mile.,  which  l.ver,  h.id  upon  u.poottolfc.                    ] 

wMntup:ud-henhBgoluphewouldntttndtome                    j 

thi^  put.  U  off.  .ml  orden  m.  to  t™d  ^ore  ™ 

tton  hed  h«ihU  break fii.l,  ud  1  -u  .forced  lo  wilt 

about  unUI  hed  had  done breik nut,  andltieeiDedaa 

kept  a  waiting,  whilit  a  nun  who  U  paid  for  doint                    i 

wli.i  I  w.Dtcd  won't  do  .uch  utile  work  u  thai    ^^^H 

ENOI.ISn  PROVIN-CIAL  DIALECTS. 

■fbn  turn 

loote  ji  Day  by  hlA  Lniiliif;  me  wiillitfi  ibcMit. 

nlliM  itun  anybodr  «Ik  It  my  Drm  tieicit, 
Mr.  Piync  bid  done  hliduty  htd  ■  been  vilh  I 
nun]r  Ilnct  nfon:  iIie  died  aiiil  not  hutc  left  1 


:nl,  dim)),  elomi,  beaie, 
pick,  imck,  sbakc,  (Aunt,  iqueeze,  iipioit,  ix. 
The  dialecl  of  this  count;  muat  be  dused  as  be- 
loD^ng  to  the  Midlaad  dlvuioD.  The  noriljMf 
ii  lued  in  ralhei  ■  peculiu-  manner.  Initesd  of 
saying,  t  have  but  juat  returned,  Ihey  sa;  I  re- 
turned but  just.  A  Jilt  of  llerefordsliire  nords 
is  giren  in  Duncumh'a  History  of  Hereford,  and 
■  more  eitended  one  has  recently  been  sepa- 
nlely  published,  8to.  1839.  I  am  indebted  for 
many  words  not  to  befound  in  either  of  these  to 
lisUgiTeamebySirS.  R-Meyrick,  T.W.  Lane. 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Ferry. 


Miktlh  mJ  b.>.ly 


(2)  From  an  Bngtiili  Iramlalitm  qf  Uactr  de 
virlulihat  herbarani,  madt  bj/  John  Ltlamour, 
icalemaWer  ijf  Herfbrdr,  1373. 


oi  tilt  i< 


HUNTINGDONSHrRE. 
Tliere  leem  to  be  no  iwculiartlies  of  dialect 
here  which  are  not  common  to  the  adjoining 
county  of  Cambridgeshire.  Thcy  say  mart  for 
a  quantity  \  a  mart  of  people,  a  marl  of  rain. 
To-yearfoT  this  year,  like  to-day  or  io.morroie. 
H'ondnful  for  very!  bis  pain  were  vmnderfiil 
great.  To  get  himself  ready,  for  to  ilea  him- 
self I  he  ii  too  weak  to  get  tumsclf  ready.  If  a 
disorder  or  jlluess  of  any  kind  be  inquired  fori 
they  never  say  it  is  better  or  worse,  but  Ihat't 
better,  or  Ikai't  worse,  with  an  emphaais  on  thai. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Homer  kindly  fayoured  me 
with  a  list  of  the  few  provincial  words  which 
ma;  be  peculiar  to  tbis  county. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
The  dialect  of  the  native  inbabilants  of  this 
island  difTen  in  many  respects  from  the  county 
to  which  it  is  opposite.  The  accent  is  rather 
mindagthan  broad,  and  has  little  of  the  vulgar 
character  of  the  West  country  dialects.  The 
tendency  lo  insert  y  in  the  middle  of  words  may 
be  remarked,  and  the  sulistilution  of  rfoi  /is 
icommon  among  the  peasantry,  but  by  no 
I  general.  The  pronunciation  may  gene- 
rally  be  correctly  represented  by  the  dupliration 
of  the  vowels. 

No  printed  glossary  of  Isle  of  Wight  provin. 
cialiims  has  yet  appeared,  but  a  very  valuable 
■  ,  MS.,  compiled  byCaplun  Henry  Smith, 
was  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  his 
relative,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.  r.s.A.  It 
has  been  fully  used  in  the  following  p^es.  Uae- 
ommunicationj  have  also  bcin  received 
E.  J.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Dr.  Bromfleld,  and 
Dr.  Salter. 


L  DIALECTS. 


Engllih  b*  irnpiU  lo 


M&LoM.  «U,  CO. 
Tlie  priiicipil  pecDlisritf  in  tbi*  MS.  tccmi  to 
consiat  in  e  being  tlie  prefix  to  the  verb  insteid 
of  i  or  y.  For  a  long  perini,  hovievrr,  tlie  dia- 
lect of  the  Kentish  pemantry  wss  ilroiigly 
iiiarked.  In  ■  rare  trad  entitled,  "  Ho«r  the 
Plowmui  lern  d  hi«  Patcrnoalcr,"  a  characlcr  ii 
thui  mention'^: 


TJie   following  »eiy 


«ei7  cun 

out  paiaage 

from 

iltuatrale 

thiafBcl: 

out  u,,e,g 

ntY, 

■6  >nd  ipok™ 

■hlchtltn«oi 

•ttd- 

jrnge  al»  Mam 

n.iHd 

in  dne  three  t 

ry«l. 

i>a.yd.i<.h.ppnwl 

CCE  IB    .  thlpi*  lo 

>ve  UTIM 

IBM 

do.  Ihct  tuy«t  itU 

KENT. 
Tbe  inodern  Kentish  dialed  ii  slightly  broad, 
linked  mure  lo  than  tlint  of  Surrey  or  Suascx. 
Paiy,  flaiy,  teaiy,  for  day,  play,  way,  Sec.  They 
tay  rio  low  hav.  and  n(v  vrrta.  Mate,  ioitead 
of  boy  or  lail.  it  (lie  lunal  tiiilreis 
rquala.  The  interchange  of  b  and  w  is 
here  aa  *dl  u  in  the  metropolis.  Ai 
purls  of  Enghmd,  the  pronunciation  of 
pUna  riiflhra  very  much  from  the  orthograpliy. 
e,g.  AoMWit  (brSeienoaki,  ifaimfor  Dareoth. 
Liiuitm  for  Lewiibam,  &c.  No  glouary  of 
Kcntiib  wonb  hu  yet  been  pablished.  unleia  we 
B<«y  M  style  a  short  liat  al  words  In  Le«i»'s 
Itttturr  and  Antiquitiei  □(  the  Ule  of  Tenet, 
1736.  pp.  3a-39,  but  I  have  received  valuable 
eDinniDnic«liooi  from  (he  Rev.  M.  II.  Lloyd, 
John  Brent,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfcild, 
the  Rer.  h.  B.  Larking,  John  Peniberton  Bart. 
I«tl,  Esq.,  the  Ret.  Dr.  Hiusey,  Thomas  Wright, 
E«q,,  MiH  Colterell,  J.  R.  Hughes,  Kw).,  and 
k.  J.  Uuokin,  Esq.  An  early  song  in  this  dia- 
leetoodin  iDltavEnicrolt'aMclisinBta,I&ll. 

Vt  have  ■  most  carious  specimen  of  (he 
Kentish  dialect  of  the  fotirtcenlh  century  (1340) 
in  the  Aycnbyie  of  Inwyt.  ■  MS.  in  the  Anmdel 
MlIcctioB.  Aoexlract  Irom  il  will  be  found  at 
p.  801.  and  another  is  here  given.  The  change 
I'f/intoc,  and  (into  i,  arc  now  generallt  pecu. 
lai  to  the  West  eoimtry  dialect,  hut  appear  at 
this  early  period  to  tiavc  dtciidcd  over  the 
Souib  of  England.  In  the  nest  ecniury,  the 
hrMulnecs  of  the  dialect  was  not  so  gener^.  At 
leatt.  a  poeui  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  MS. 
M  Oxfurd,  nrtttcn  in  Kent,  is  remarkably  pore, 
iltliDUgh  the  author  excuaea  himself  for  his 
langiuge: 


(1)  Exiract  from  Iht  Aymbgle  qflnvyl.  US. 
Jrvnilel  57,  ff.  86.87. 


c  Tolk  idrrrct.   Tim  miktn  ui 


to  he  fa*dil«  I-lL^e  thine  I 


'4 


nabtai  him  acwde  hou  long  linw  he  ante  ihet  »o> 
ram  aMIhei  ui-»ore  Ihe  pHim.  ind  tohln.  he  bea)  i 

tnorhe  Ich  liabbe  y^do  thet  ine  thiae  nyjl  Ich  hine 

Tho  Ihip  op  the  miyiter.  and  him  keiu  and  be- 
clepM,  and  dede  the  eoiouneopo  hli  heted,  an  dede 
hlmilttebealriehliD,  andlDhimtedelhalheheddg 
gial  thing  y^do  and  niat  iitomic.     Tho  layde  Ihe 

Ihel  y  >qje.  h»  thujle  Ihol  hll  were  gral  thjOK  lo  by 

(2)  Exlracl  from   MS.  Laud.  416,  wriltn  ig 

cnalkeofKntahmlUM. 
Al»  UK  iwl  lo  pley  It  the  dice  no  ai  Ihe  ublli, 
Ne  none  nunet  gamy,  uppon  the  hohdali : 
Vh  m  Htemy.  where  be  Inlb  .ad  (aWih 
SyngynB  of  lewde  hitaitM.  tondelello,  ot  *lrr>l.ii  i 

■                   Foi  yt  nakylh  maydlai  (o  uomble  and  (alle  In  the 

H                 And  afterwitd  Ihay  leUe  her  uuneele  lo  ilie  fnrtta. 

H                   ThedyOkTencebylwaiei  daniHlle  and  a  mntrie. 
Por  alle  bene  lyke  whan  Ihey  «ond  la  ■  row  ! 

And  In  what  wyw  Ihey  be  enlytid  and  anled  i 
And  damitllla  ketehetUpynoid  iippoa  thei  bed. 
WylBi  may  not  tochiriA  Illle  they  be  eolyrnl. 
EMM y  11  lit  and  paylnllid,  loihew  her  any. 

And  ooa  thyng  I  eomend,  which  li  mmt  lo  my  pay. 
The.  kenher  hanuylh  «  low,  lh.1  no  n..n  can 

a^pye. 
To  lokaundlmetbeoon.  lo  ihrcw  her  ele. 
Janirlinc  In  chliche  amoni:  hem  li  not  uild. 
And  aim  her  buibomlti  ihalle  oat  be  ireiuM, 

And  mrhe  thynggctlo :  Ihcy  on  kepe  no  ttme. 
They  bene  ai  oIoh:  aod  coiert  a>  Ihe  horn   or 

Thai  wylle  not  be  herd  hut  from  be.yn  lo  hclle. 

(3)  from  Diek  and  Sal,   a  msHm  j««-m  i«  the 

Kenliih  dialtcl. 

1  thoughldat  Sal  aod  1 

Fet  when  1  lirt  at  Challock  l,ey., 

OurSeeonl-man  had  h»n! 
Ad  wooee,  wbcB  we  wai  canlo  pe». 

8*  laid  dare  wai  a  teijua  Mt. 

Uual  DH  dalt  iblnlag  illefc. 
An  how  dat  dare  w»  nahle  rl«i. 

An  Herriandei'ijDkni 
Butr-boiia,  iho-.,  an  whlillgljn, 
^^         ABbMC*dal|hUarolk.. 
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But  whal  queWd  me.  ho  «d  'tw»  kep 

AUiounabootdechiitrh: 
AnhowdnhadhlmopdeMep^ 

Allan  heiDllnlodeitnel. 

An  den  he  toil  hla  road  ; 
Au  Bel  an  he  come  lo  a  gale. 

Where  .11  do  wadger.  .food. 

He  thought  ihCd  be  a-hre.!. 

LANCASHlllE. 

by  Collier'i  Uialoguc,  iHi btl shed  under  ihc  naitie 
of  Tiiu  Bobbin.     A  glossat)  al  tbe  fidcenth  ccn- 
tuiy.  wrilteii  in  UnCBahire,  ispreBervedin  MS. 
Lanid.  560,  f.  4S.    A  leller  in  tbe  Luieaahire 
dialect  ofcura  in  Drailhwule'a  Two  Lancaahire 

4to.  1882.    Tbo  glossary  at  tbe  end   of  Tim 
Bobbin  ii  imperfecl  as  s  collection  for  tbe  county, 

word>  lo  my  faiber,  ThotnM  HalUwell,   Etq. 
BiicT  notes  hsTC  also  been  received  trom  the      . 
Rei.  L.  Jones,  George  Smeeton,  Esq.,  Die  Rev.      ' 
Dr.  Hume,  G.   R.  Spencer.  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R.       1 
Proctor,    The  ft.tn.^  of  tbe  dialect  »m  be      | 
seen  from  Ihe  following  »pecim»n» ;  d  and  m  are 
changed  into  a.  m  into  o,  ai  Into  a».  g  into  t, 
long  0  into  or,  and  d  final  into  /.    Tlie  Suod 

(1)  Exiraci    from     Tim    BoAMm    Dialogut 

belwtr«Tumm<uimdMt<oy.                        I 

K.  OddiHuhl  boh  thai  wur  bre<e.     I  woa'd  I'J       1 
hin  eh  yore  Kele. 

T.  Whan  whao  1  boh  Iheawit  hear.    It  wur  odtee 
•ey  tmlo;  heawv'eE  1  gen  there  be  iuh  e'clock, 
on  bef..™  eh  opp'nt  dur.   1  eorert  Nip  with  Ih* 
Heawl.  o>  eh  droy  n>eh  ne»  wri. .  flet  hloi  »  h«- 
t.ioarlher.     Then  1  opp'nl  dm.  on  whol  ledulo 

woaughlng  oi  ir  lb'  hiileewala  wou'd  n  womt  n>e, 
on  after  that  iwallul  no  whlck  i    Boh  pienntly 

Jo.tlce,  hoor  H  meetyfine  :  F  r  1  heard  Huehott 

did  Ih'  mooaat  o'lh-  wark ':     Iloawe-ei,  1  aii  bur  if 
Mr.  iualien  wuro  whoam  1  hooroii-d  naw  opp'n  hue 

lellhlmrd(meipeyliu.hlm. 

(2)  J  Ultfr  prmlfd  and  dalrilntled  m  Ikt 
prac-aim  that  vra.  formfJ  at  Mnehaltr  m 

Btiry.^uly  ISlh,  IMA. 

To  «a  Lawan  Jhok  R«...ti,-WeU,  me 
Lawid.  yoan  gen'o  gt  but  up  lo  th'  lop  o'  th'  lad- 
ihor.  unth'  hiemuatinve  aiol  brokk^  wl  yo  (hit 
time  ui  tl  did  afort.  Wayit  aee  I'  I'neaw  wethur  yo 
kun  keep yui iLonnin  ur  noli  awm  raylher^rtut 
yoan  Bndlltlippy  uonoao  ate  footlni  but,  hnw- 
Hinei.ur,  (bin  nawl  likelhrjin. 

But  wol'r  yo  fur  dooln )     Yo  aeema  lo  Ihlnk  nl  o 

EHOUSH  PROVINCIAL  DIALECTS. 


Dol  IMlIn  um  •I'iMii  ihlr  (Ifbty  plefui  IK  chilthui 

Hut  h«l-gMi  flew 

-lotHloitavcgreoinhiigui.    IrtD.hiin.l)iig.iri! 

Uwtd.  un  »U  urn  iw  u;  to.     Slick  ;o  fut  u  Uit 

ikime  o'  Milog  ™  ih'  dcwtiM  olikc  >  but  yo  may 

Afo«lh'moiih.d 

HcgudmoK.  qua 

Sum  <.  ru.  rt-imH  ut  -Hi  ODOaf  :   hu.  Ih'  n,.m 

tbhv-ll  b.  f«  JO  >t.  1.  (w.  lo  .prad  u.  lltOc  bru. 

BelekiD,  quo  hoo. 

u.tok<«,UBsl.  u.ogudthr.d«. 

Hon  pood.,  .u  h 

Vom  ItllD  Sui  Robtail  (jm  knc»n  he-i  i  Btrry 

iBuffun"»'»ilnTP  eh»pil— •■•»yiro«nl«lnSur 

lie  mik  lliie  i  Mn 

OBDit.  Hi  Dot  bKin  iliitp  CDDOir.    Hi  nude  o  (ud 

ll(Dih'rh»-th'ni 

boDdllB  on  uu,  too  UM  g«ln  1-i.iJu.  (or  hi>  -»rk. 

■T-eM  Ihnn  Ihey 

Uirf  l-ilum  .nir  jo«n,  un  W  yo  d»nnut  mind  lifll 

Th.l  ro.  f  in..,. 

Coon.,  fy,  fV.  nio 

U4  mk*  l-k-dn^  ui.  .■torn,  ud   f.krt-..   u<i 

Whil,  deel,  tr  >• 

dutini   but  hfll  pui  [■moHwn  toffihm,  uo  awj 

Delakln.quohH, 

Duimal  be  fim,  moo,  but  rip  n»t  "I  i»i  ut. 

Coom.  fy.  't.  Mil 

red.  un  u  Berrj  foktll  dp  yg  ui  mid  u  we  koi.. 

W.,1.  bdpl  KobdJn.  ug  -ijo  eFp  »o.  if  ,oio  «1 

SoGriMgot  Ih'n 

(3J  ^  Lanauhirt  Ballad. 


'■tndoboo'dlikf  IVvllopen. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

c  dialect  of  thit  counly  lisii  liccn  entirety 
negleeteil,  with  the  eice|rtioa  of  a  few  brief 
emirks  id  Macuiliy'i  Hiitory  of  Clixbrook, 
_791;  but  it  de«erve>  a  careful  atudy.  A  valu- 
able glossary  of  Leiceitenhire  noidi  wa»  given 
me  by  Mr.  Jobs  Gibson,  bat  loo  late  to  be  used 
"  e  early  part  of  the  work, 

ufflcJently  pliln  >nd  Innlllelbli.    They  b*>t  * 
log  propeiuity  toiuplrAtE  [hdrwordt:  the  It 


ufreq 


ougbl 


cart-rU  for  ml,  mUt/neUrt  '01  •rmnu/tcuirii,  liuc, 

LINCOLNSUIRE. 

The  river  Witb«m  may  be  coHsidereil  with 

tolerable  aoeuracy  the  boundary  line  between 

ibe    Niinhern  aud  Southern  aialeeit   of    Hi« 

county,   wUicli  differ  considerjbly   from 


Om         r 
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CNOLISU  tUOVINtilAL  DIALtCi 


other ;  the  fonnci  being;  more  neirl;  allied 
that  of  Yorinhire,  the  Utter  to  (he  tpeech  of 
East  Anglia,  liut  neither  are  nearly  bo  hrDBd  as 
Ihe  more  Northern  dialecti.  Many  singular 
phrasei  are  in  me.  They  wy,  Very  not  well, 
I  lued  to  could,  You  shouldn't  have  ought,  &c. 
The  Lincolnshire  words  were  partially  collected 
by  Skinner  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  nt 
regular  glouaiy  haa  yet  appeared.  This  defi- 
ciency, however,  as  far  u  the  preunt  work  is 
ooncenied,  has  been  amply  sopplled  by  u  many 
as  nineteen  long  communications,  eaeh  forming 
a  mail  glossary  by  itself,  and  of  pceuliar  value, 
from  the  Rci.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln,  to 
whom  I  beg  to  return  my  best  acknowledg. 
ments,  1  have  alio  to  acknmvledge  auiilance 
from  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead.  Hart.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oliver,  Robert  Qoodacre,  Esq.,  T.  R.Jackioa, 
Esq.,  Mr.  B,  Johnson,  snd  papers  kindly  inserted 
St  myiuggestion  in  the  Lincoln  Standard. 


ADd 

to,=  hyguM™m.l.r1llfe. 

n™. 

H» 

Foircl 

iheuilintonhiHlbau, 

ThoB 

aitwlhem,  Ihou  Iiivbi  mu 

word  ihiL  Hide  iprlngc. 

BIttp 

nntb  -Ide.  wtl  idi  wol. 

lto.ldhllhimll..lhl.l.o.. 

•.wanetelbDoumxc; 

Idiwi 

ctheKllcarbereliwc, 

Thou  nil  k«p«IliDulhtm.  1  kno 

Then* 

MIDDLESEX. 
The  metropolitan  county  present*  little  in  its 
dialect  worthy  of  remark,  being  for  the  moat 
part  merely  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  London 
slang  and  vulgarity.  The  language  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  metropolii  la  pictured  very  faith- 
fully in  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  inter- 
change of  V  and  u  ia  a  leading  characteristic. 
Some  of  the  old  cutt  words,  miied  with  nume- 
rous ones  of  late  formalion,  are  to  be  (raced  in 
the  London  slang. 


"  The  n 


NORFOLK. 
t  general  and  pervading  charac- 
ur   pronunciation,"   observes   Mr. 
d  tenuity,  precisely 


leriitic  of  c 
Forhy,  '■  is  a 

the  reverse  of  the  ro  ,  

tonesofNonhem  English.  The  broad  and  open 
sounds  of  vowels,  the  rich  and  full  fonn  of 
diphthongs,  are  generally  thus  reduced."  The 
same  writer  enlers  very  minutely  into  the  aub- 
ject  of  Ihe  pccnliarilies  of  Ibis  dialect,  and  his 
lossary  of  East  Anglian  words,  2  vols.  8vo. 
BSD,  ii  the  most  complete  publication  of  tiie 
ind.  A  brief  list  of  Norfolk  words  is  given  in 
Brown's  Cenain  Miscellany  Tracts,  8ro.  1684. 
}>.  U6.  Agloisary  oftheproYincialiamsof  the 
same  connty  occurs  in  Marshall's  Rural  Economy 
of  Norfolk,  1787,andobservalion«  on  the  dialect 
EnaticB  by  n  Sailor,  1809.  In  addition  to 
ae,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  using  com- 
ons  from  the  Rev.  George  Hunford,  the 
.  Rev.  P.  C,  llusenbeth,  Mn,  Robins,  and 
liuddnrd  Jobnaon,  Esq.     ' 


A  voabuUry  of  tLe  fiftf enlli  ccnlury,  wrillcn 
»  Norftlk,  i»  |i[«wned  in  MS.  Addit.  13195. 
bM  tlie  Promploriuta  Pimiloruni  ta  ■  much 
■on  nlukbic  and  eiteaiite  repuulorjr  of  earl; 
■iotfolk  nonb.  A  MS.  of  Capgrsve't  Life  ot 
Sl  Kalberine  in  the  Bodkiui  Librarf,  MS. 
Kiwi.  Poet.  118,  wu  nritlen  in  this  caanlT.  II 
■oold  apiwor  bom  the  foUowiug  pamige  ihat 
Niirfolk  *ru,  in  carl;  times,  one  of  the  leusl  ~  ~ 
<o«l  pani  el  Ibe  iiluid : 

AThI  I  lun  DO  Frep»h*>  In  fcllh, 

Bui  or  tbt  hiihHU  Aide  at  NorlhCblk. 

Pbri  PlKgkmif,  ti.  Wiiglil,  p, 
(1)  OU  Uiaiirei  of  fPtigit. 


J.  rolfalc  oT  Ihs 


fINTIAL  DIALECTS. 

NOTTINGIIAMSHIHE 

Kormcrlf  bclongKl  in  ilialcFt  to  (be  NorthoN^ 
diTiiLon,  hut  niiiy  iiolc.  I  believe,  be  included  h 
the  Midlanil.     I  B]<ciik,  hovcver,  with  uaMf^ 
Imnty,  HO  work  on  the  Nottjnghai 
haviiig  jet  a|i|i«irnl. 


und  tniklel  onlcvB  ponde  me  wfl' 


(2)  Naifoik  Drgrm  qf  Compariimi. 


Tlur 


Til  Her 


Tllllnt. 


I 

■^  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

^F  A  midUnd  di*lMt,  Ins  broad  and  not  no 
^blWUrlotheNortberDMWnrwickihire.  Ihave 
^p^arknon ledge  eommuoicntioni  on  the dioleet 

tf  thia  county  bom  the  ReT.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis. 

and  Chirle*  young.  £94. 

NORTIIVMBERLAND. 

NonbutnbcrlaDd  bu  a  dialect  the  moat  broad 

of  all  the  BnglUh  counliea.  nearly  approaching 

tlie  Scotch,  llie  broadest  of  al!  Englith  dialects. 

The  ScotUah  titr  ia  heard  in  Ihii  county  and  in 

lb*  North  of  Durtum.    A  large  nuinber  of  apc- 

^   fiuneaa  of  the  iKalect  have  been  puhliibed,  and 

^^Ibc  provincial  words  have  lieen  collected  by  Mr. 

^B^Qckelt,  but  DO  nteniive  glotavy  of  woriU 

^BfMliGai  U)  the  couDly  haa  been  published  lepa- 

^^nMy.    A  ahorl  tilt,  howeter,  it  given  in  Ray'i 

EnfUih  Words,  ed.  IG9I  1  and  others.  recentl<f 

collected,  "ere  tent  me  by  George  B.  Richardion, 

Bu).  and  the  Rer.  B.  Douglas.     An  early  speci- 

oim  uf  the  Northaniberland  dialect  occun  in 

BuOdn'a  Dialogue,  1561,  reprinted  in  Waldron't 

■   Urtn  to  the  Sad  Shepherd,  p.  lt<7. 


OXPORDSIIIRE. 
The  provincial  speech  of  this  county  has  nr 
the  marked  fcatuies  of  the  Wealem  dialect, 
although  many  of  the  Gloucestenhire  and  Will. 
(hire  »ords  are  in  use.  The  Oxfordshire  ilialcet 
may  he  described  as  nther  broad,  and  at  the 
same  time  sharp,  vith  a  tendency  to  conirac- 
tioD.  Vi  is  used  instead  of  /,  as  in  some  otber 
counties.  There  are  not  n  large  number  of 
words  quite  peculiar  to  the  county,  and  no  glos- 
sary has  yel  been  published.  Kennelt  has  [nc- 
sened  many  now  obsolete,  and  I  am  indebted 
for  scleral  to  Mr.  A-  Chapman,  uid  Rrancia 
Praneillon,  Esq.  In  the  aixleentb  century,  the 
Oxfonlshire  dialect  was  broad  Western.  In 
id's  Jesta,  we  have  an  Oxfordshire  rustic 
intiwhicGd,  sndng  icA  for  I,  dit  for  this,  ray  for 
fay,  chill  for  I  will,  vor  for  tor,  &c. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, 
The  dialed  of  Rutlandshire  possesses  few,  if 
any,  features  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  adjoining 
counties.  It  would  appear  to  be  most  similar  to 
Ilial  of  Lciceater&bire,  judging  (rom  a  cotnmuui- 
cation  on  tlie  subject  from  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Alcheson. 


H  PROVIf 

SIlROi'SiUHE. 
In  the  moderndiBkct  of  lUii  county,  a  is&e- 
qucnllj  cbtuiged  into  o  orcff  lula  ;,  coiiiio^,' 
'/  Rati  is  often  tuppreucd  or  comrauicd  inlo  I  in 
the  pinent  tenic  i  e  i>  tometiniei  teng:theDed  at 
the  commeocemiiul  of  ■  worJ,  at  nwJ,  tad,  aad 
it  is  frequently  changed  inton  ,■  gia  often  omitted 
before  i;  the  A  i>  tlmoit  invariably  wrongly 
lueil,  omitted  nhere  it  ibould  be  pronounced, 
and  prononnced  ithere  it  abould  he  omitted  :  t 
is  diauged  into  ei  or  r;  I  into  w ;  o  is  generally 
tengthentd  i  r  wlieii  followed  by  i  ii  often  drop- 
ped, the  1  in  tueh  cases  being  doubled  i  t  is  en- 
tirely dropped  in  many  wordi  wbcre  it  precedes 
t,  and  ii  auperaeded  by  e,  eapeclaUy  if  there  lie 
any  plurality  ;  y  Iji  prefixed  to  a  vast  number  of 
wanb  which  commence  with  the  aitursle,  and  ii 
■ubitituted  for  it.  See  further  obicrvitioai  i 
Mr.  Hartihome's  Slimpsbtre  gtoBsaiy  appended 
to  bU  Salopia  Antiqua,  Bvo.  1811,  from  irhich 
the  nbove  notices  of  tbe  pecnliaritiei  of  the 
dialect  hare  been  taken.  To  Ibis  vurk  I  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  Shropshi 
niany  unknown  to  Mr.  Hartihome  have  been 
derived  from  Llbuyd't  MS.  addlTians  to  Ray,  a 
MS,  gloaaary  eompilcd  about   17S0,  and  fraia 

uaicationi  of  the  Rev.  L.  Danvall  and 

IS  Wright,  Esq. 
A  translation  of  the  Pars  Oculi  in  EngUib 
rerse,  made  by  John  Mirkcs,  a  canon  of  Lillc- 
ahul, in Sbropshire,  is  preserved  io  MS.  Cotton. 
Ckud.A.  ii.  and  MS.  Douce  60,  103,  manuscript* 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  poem  commences 
as  fallows : 

Ood  •L'yrh  hynuelf ,  u  wrytcn  tftfynil?, 
~   U)  Ihedtche  Ihir  (illn  bug. 


rtirlhfully  I 


r.  147. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  thai  llie  dialect  of  a 
MS.  is  not  necissarily  that  nsed  by  the  author 
himself.  It  oflener  depended  on  the  scribe, 
Wc  have  copies  of  Hampole's  Prick  of  Conscience 
written  in  nearly  every  dialect. 

The  poenu  of  John  Audelny.  a  monk  of 
lla^inon,  who  wrote  about  1460,  afford  a 
laiitifiil  spedmen  of  the  Shropshire  dialect  of 
that  period.  A  small  Tolume  <rf  bis  poetry  wa* 
printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  Bvu.  ISH  : 


Hj  ntat  Ii  Jon  UiD  blynd  Awdlsy. 

The  similarities  between  tbe  dialect  of  Ande- 
lay's  poems  and  thai  of  modem  Shropshire  ar« 
not  very  cnsily  perccpttlde  The  tendency  t 
lurno  into  a,  aod  to  drop  I  he  A,  may  be  recog- 
niited,  as  aid  for  hold,  &c.  /  is  still  tumeil  into 
e,  which  may  be  regarded  1.  one  of  Audelay's 
dialectical  peculiarilles,  especially  in  tbe  prefiiea 
to  tbe  verbs  ;  but  the  ch  for  «A  or  icA,  so  eom- 
inou  in  Andelay.  docs  not  appear  to  be  stitt ' 
current.  Ttiere  is  mach  uncertainty  in  reason- 
ingon  the  early  prorindal  dialects  fromasingle 
spceimeu,  owing  to  the  wide  djScrence  between 
the  broad  and  ihc  more  polisbed  specimen*  of 
the  Unguage  of  the  same  county  i  and  Audelay'a 
jioems  can  be  by  no  means  couudered  as  affording 
an  example  of  the  broadest  and  purest  early  Salo- 
pian dialect. 

SOMERSETSHntE: 

The  Parret  divides  Ihc  two  varieties  of  tlie 
dialects  of  Somersetshire,  the  inbabilaats  of  the 
West  of  that  river  using  the  Devonshire  lan- 
guage, the  difference  being  readily  recogniMd  by 
llie  broad  iw  for  I.  n- for  be,  and  the  termination 
/A  to  Ihc  third  penon  singular  of  the  present 
icnseoftheindicalivemood.  TheSomersclshin 
dialect  changes  t&  inlo  d,  t  into  i,  /  into  s,  in- 
verts tbe  order  of  many  of  the  consonants,  and 
addsy  to  tbe  iuHnilive  of  verbs.  It  also  turns 
many  monosyliahles  into  words  of  two  syllables, 
as  aytr,  air,  baoitk,  both,  fager,  fair,  iiirr,  fire, 
iloyen,  stairs,  tkoaer,  sure,  Ac,  See  Jenningt' 
ObscrvatiDDS  on  some  of  the  Dialects  in  the  West 
of  England,  1825,  p.  7. 

A  singularly  valuable  glossary  of  Somerset- 
shire words  was  placed  in  my  bands  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  present  undertaking  by  Henry 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  South  Petherton.  It  was  com- 
piled about  GIty  years  since  by  Mr.  Norris'a 
father,  at  the  su^estion  of  the  late  Mr.  Boucher. 
aud  Mr.  Norrii  hsi  continually  enriched  it  with 
aildilious  collected  by  himself.  To  this  I  am 
indebted  for  several  hundred  words  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  mci  and  many 
others  have  been  derived  from  lists  formod  l^ 
uiy  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ifalliwell,  of 
Wrington,  Thomas  Elliott,  Esq.,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cercw.  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  Mr.  Elijah 
Tucker,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

Numerous  eiamptcs  of  the  Somersetshire 
dintccl  are  to  be  found  in  old  plays,  in  which 
country  characters  are  frequently  intriiduced, 
and  in  other  early  works.  It  should,  boHesor, 
be  remarked  that  many  writers  have  iiiiheu- 
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tatingty  tstigned  early  specimens,  containing 
the  preyailing  marks  of  Western  dialect,  to  this 
ooanty,  when  the  style  might  be  referred  to 
many  others  in  the  Soath  and  West  of  England ; 
and  on  this  account  I  have  omitted  a  list  of 
pieces  stated  by  various  authors  to  be  specimens 
of  Somersetshire  dialect  We  have  already  seen 
that  though  the  essential  features  of  the  present 
West  country  dialect  may  be  found,  they  may 
possibly  suit  specimens  of  the  South,  Kent,  or 
even  Bssex  dialects,  in  the  state  the  latter  ex- 
bted  tvro  or  three  centuries  ago. 

(1)  The  Peasant  m  London^  frmn  a  work  qf  the 

uvefUeenth  century , 

Our  Taunton-den  fa  a  dimgeoo* 

And  yTmith  cham  glad  cham  here ; 
Thia  vamous  litty  of  Lungeon 

Is  worth  all  Zomenet-ihere : 
In  wagons,  in  carts,  and  In  coaches^ 

Che  never  did  yet  see  more  horse. 
The  wenehes  do  shine  like  roches. 

And  aa  proud  as  my  fathers  vote  horse. 

Fairhott*  Lord  Ma^on*  Pageants,  il.Sl7. 

(2)  John* 8  account  of  hit  Tr^  to  Briatol^  on  the 

oeeanon  of  Prinee  Alberft  vuit,  to  his 
Unde  Benj  1843. 

Nunk  !  did  ever  I  tell  thee  o*  my  Brister  trip, 
Ta  see  Pumce  AJbert  an'  tha  gurt  im  ship  ? 
How  Meary  goo*d  wi'  me  (thee's  know  Meary  mi  wife) 
An'  how  I  got  vrigbten'd  maust  out  o'  mi  life  ? 

Nlf  usniver  did'n,  'ch  'eel  tell  thee  o't  now  ; 
An'  be  drat  if  tid'n  true  iv*ry  word,  I  da  vow ! 
Vor  Meastet  an'  Miss  war  bwoth  o'  m  along ; 
Any  one  o  'm  ool  tell  thee  nif  us  da  say  wrong. 

We  goo'd  to  Burgeotcr  wi'  Joe's  Uddle  'oss  ;— 
Thee's  know  thick  us  da  meanne,  tha  da  call'n  wold 

Boss: 
An*  a  trotted  in  vine  style ;  an'  when  we  got  there. 
The  voke  was  sa  thick  that  'twas  jiss  lik  a  vair. 

We  did'n  goo  droo  et,  but  goo'd  to  tha  station — 
Tlwre  war  gurt  irn  'osses  all  in  a  new  vashion ; 
An*  there  war  gurt  boxes  u  'old  moor'n  a  thousan', 
Za  long  as  all  Petherton,  an'  la  high  as  tha  housen. 

Ther  war  gennelmens*  sanrants  a-dressed  all  in  blue, 
Wi'  rud-collar'd  qooats,  an'  a  lot  o'  em  too ; 
An'  all  o'  em  number 'd— tot  one  us  did  see 
War  mark'd  in  gurt  vlggen,  a  hunderd  an'  dree. 

Hem  war  nation  aveard  irhen  tha  vuss  put  hem  in 
Ta  the  grut  ooden  box,  maust  sa  big's  a  com  binn ; 
T^ad  two  gurt  large  winders  wi'  'oles  vor  tha  glass ; 
Tha  lock'd  op  tha  doors,  an'  there  hem  war  vass. 

Hem  had'a  bin  there  more'n  a  rainnit  or  xoo, 
Vore  lumbody  wuaselTd,  an*  off  us  did  goo ! 
My  eyes !  how  hem  veel'd !— what  a  way  vor  ta  ride ! 
Hem  dra'd  in  her  breath,  an'  hem  thought  hem'd  a 
died. 

Vore  ever  us  know'd  et  us  'oller'd  out  «*  stap !" 
Hem  opp'd  wi'  es  hcmd  an'  catch'd  wuld  o'  es  'at ; 
All  the  voke  laugh'd  at  hem,  an'  that  made  hem  road  ; 
But  thof  a'  aednothin,  hem  veel'd  cruel  bad. 

When  vust  hem  look'd  ont,  hem  war  vrigbten'd  still 

moor; 
Hem  thoft  'twar  tha  *«  wuld  one"  a-draggin,  vor  sure ; 
Vor  narry  a  'oss,  nor  nothin  war  in  et ; 
I'll  bedum'd  if  we  did'n  goo  thirty  miles  in  a  minit. 


Tha  cows  in  tha  veeb  did  cock  up  their  tails. 
An'  did  urn  vor  their  lives  roun'  tha  'edges  an'  rails ; 
Tha  'osses  did  glowy,  an'  tha  sheep  glowied  too. 
An'  the  Jackasses  blared  out  "  ooh--eh<— ooh  !" 

About  a  mile  off  hem  seed  a  church-steeple. 
An'  in  less  'an  a  mlnnit  a  seed  all  the  people ; 
Us  war  glowhig  right  at  'em  U  see  who  hem  cou'd  vind. 
But  avore  hem  cou'd  look,  tha  war  a  mile  behind.' 

Thee'st  bio  to  a  vare  where  the  conjerers  ply 

••  Pristo  Jack  an'  begone  I"  and  tha  things  vleeawy ; 
Dash  my  wig  !  an*  if  'twad'n  the  same  wi*  tha  people, 
Wi'  the  waggins  an'  'osses,  tha  church  an'  tha  steeple. 

Gwain  auver  a  brudge,  athurt  a  gurt  river, 
Tha  dreyv'd  Jis  sa  hard  an'  sa  ventersom's  iver ; 
An'  Tummell'd  lik  thunder ;  bem  thoft  to  be  ground 
All  ta  pieces,  an'  smash'd,  an'  murder'd,  an'  drown'd. 

Oh  dear !  my  poor  bed  I  when  us  think  o'  et  now, 
How  us  ever  got  auver't  hem  can't  tell  thee  'ow ; 

Mi  bed  did  whirdlely  all  roun'  and  roun' 

Hem  cou'd'n  ston'  op,  nor  hem  cou'd'n  cit  down. 

When  us  got  in  U  Brister— But  hem  wo!n't  tell 

the  now, 
(Vor  I  da  see  thee  art  vidgetty  now  vor  U  goo) 
How  hem  seed  tha  Queen's  husbond  tlui  Pimce,  an' 

hes  train ; 
How  tha  Piroce  an'  tha  ship  war  buoth  catch'd  in 

tha  rain. 

Uch  '1  tell'ee  tha  rest  o  'et  sum  other  time. 

Vor  hem  promised  hem's  wife  hem'd  be  woam  avore 

nine; 
An'  now  tha  clock's  hat  tin  a  quarter  past  ten ; 
Zo  gee  us  thl  bond,  an' good  night,  N  uncle  Ben  I 

(3)  Mr.  Guy  and  the  Robbers, 

Mr.  Guy  war  a  gennelman 

O'  Huntspill,  well  knawn 
As  a  grasier,  a  birch  one, 

Wi'  Ions  o*  hie  awn. 
A  dten  went  ta  Lunnun 

His  cattle  vor  ta  sill ; 
All  tha  bosses  that  a  rawd 

Niver  minded  badge  or  hill. 
A  war  afeard  o'  naw  one  t 

A  niver  made  his  will. 
Like  wither  vawk,  avaur  a  went 

His  cattle  vor  U  sill. 
One  time  a'd  bin  ta  Lunnun 

An  lawld  is  cattle  well ; 
A  brought  aw&  a  power  o'gawld. 

As  I've  a  hired  tell. 
As  late  at  night  a  rawd  along 

All  droo  aunketood, 
A  ooinan  rawae  vrom  off  tha  groun, 

An  right  avaur  en  stood. 
She  look'd  sa  pitis  Mr.  Guy 

At  once  his  boss's  pace 
Stapt  short,  a  wonderin  how,  at  night. 

She  com'd  in  Jitch  a  place. 
A  little  trunk  war  in  her  hon  •, 

She  sim'd  vur  gwon  wi'  chile. 
She  ax'd  en  nif  a'd  take  er  up 

An  cor  er  a  veo  mile. 
Mr.  Guy,  a  man  o'  veelin 

Vor  a  ooman  in  distress. 
Than  took  er  up  behind  en ; 

A  cood'n  do  na  less. 
A  corr'd  er  trunk  avaur  en« 

An  by  his  belt  o'leather 
A  bid  er  hawld  vast :  on  thA  rawd 

Athout  much  t4k,  together. 


PHOT  IN  CIA  L  DULECT8. 


,  n*d  along ;  AgtiB 


ltd  ths  pLott 


Thlfallop'ilUll  t-itnlTs-lhi 

AuTn  dowDi,  dnw  dils.iwli ' 
'Twu  dl-]l(ril  noiriiiiawil. 

A  loit  I— why,  noihls— but  hii  I 


T*  meet  vl'  JItch  t  T[g  myiet 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Kennett  bu  recorded  Dumeroui  Staffordihire 
pmiinciilismi,  most  of  vhicb  are  probably  now 
obsolete,  md  would  have  escaped  me  but  Tor  hia 
viduable  caUediana.  A  Talutble  MS.  gloaaar; 
by  Mr.  Clive,  but  extending  no  funher  than  B 
in  the  part  seen  by  me,  was  also  found  of  u<e, 
and  a  few  words  in  neither  of  these  MSS.  were 
given  me  by  Miaa  L.  ManboU  «nd  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Gooch.  The  following  specimen  of  the  dia- 
lect, taken  from  Knight's  '  Quarterly  Magazine,' 
1B!3,  will  auffidmtly  exhibit  its  genera!  chanu:- 
ter.  The  lengthening  of  the  Towel  f  appears 
rery  common.  In  the  eollieries  surnames  aie 
very  frequently  confused.  It  constantly  hap- 
pens that  I  son  has  a  surname  very  different 
from  thai  of  his  father.  Nicknames  are  very 
prevalent,  e.  g.  Old  Puff,  Noiey,  Bullybed,  Lay- 
s-bed, Olditlackbirtl,  Stumpy,  Cowikin,  Spindle- 
■hanks,  Cockeye,  Pigtail,  Ydlow-belly,  &c 
Dialect  of  tlu  Billion  Folk. 


Tbed 


,mU, 


on  Ihc  eicurii 

«)_tbe  folknrligt- 

"  ThH  ihitnl,- 
for-youan-t,- 

•■lheeh«t.(r 

niny,  ot  oil  modi'thoi  ytd  fur  [h«," 

«  I'll  muh  your 

heul;""*™. 

W«  thee?"  for  •• 

whEte  .re^jouf 

•■  Ip   .  a.;,Lly 

-ee  laik,"  far  •' b 

•■Ihc*  bill,  1h 

te,  joutfu'o-l.- 

A  young  ■omj 

luldrtu  ■  unUl 

chUd   crying   1 

hrahold  or  th> 

hOTrt,  l^rt,  w 

mine,  "  Ah,  b* 

•ei«d,yiing-nn 

if  lh»do.Viknao 

ulhecknoca. 

mo  J  ftt-M,"     Soi 

•Act  1  •upeiioi 

tlyle,  UH  woWl 

whidi  they  p] 

ktuniiy  wurdi," 

Umothr((or 

midj.     One  kmmXr 

the  '•  trtick.ihop 

■  dDOI,  ipoko  of 

"  Sal  Johuon' 

upinllnghCTnion 

mind  soo'i.  ind 

HI  gothj  ftller  he  li  lev. 


SUFFOLK. 

The  chkracteristics  of  the  Suffolk  dialect  are 
all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Norfolk,  ao  carefully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Forby.  The  nstives  of  Suffolk  in  speaking  cle- 
ind  depress  the  voice  in  a  very  remarkalile 
er,  so  that  "  the  Suffolk  wliine"  has  long 
proverbinl.  The  natives  of  all  parts  of 
Bast  Anglia  generally  speak  in  a  kind  of  sing- 
song tone.  The  first  published  Lst  of  Suffolk 
words  is  given  In  Cnllum's  History  of  Ilawsted, 
1784,  but  no  regular  glossary  appeared  till  the 
publication  of  Major  Moor's  Suffolk  Words  and 
Phrases,  Bvo.  1B23,  *  very  Tiiuable  collection  of 
pmvinciilisms.  With  the  greateat  liberality, 
Mqor  Moor  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  his  in- 
terleaved copy  of  this  work,  containing  copious 
'  'mportant  additions  collected  by  him  during 
the  last  twenty  years  ;  nor  have  I  been  less  for. 
e  m  the  equally  liberal  loan  of  most  valu- 


n 


■hie  and  nnniCToua  MS.  tdiKtiona  In  Forbj-'e 
Kill  Auflifc  collPClrcl  in  SuUblk  by  D.  E.  Davv. 
Em|.  RriL-f  liili  btve  Blao  been  lenl  by  Mitk 
A|;nn  SUirLliad  anil  the  R«V.  S.Cli&rle>. 

An  ratly  liook  of  medidl  receipM.  by  ■  per- 
■m  dhi)  incliHd  in  Suffolk  in  Ihe  fifteenth 
ccnnir;.  ii  proerred  in  MS.  llarl.  173S:  in 
Engluh  poem,  vrilten  at  Oare  in  U45,  is  in 
US.Addit.  IIBH;  and  Bokenham't  Lives  of 
tki  Stinli  in  MS.  Arundel  327.  Irsiucrilicd  in 
1  tl  T.  i*  Blin  nritten  in  tbe  Suffolk  dialect. 
(I)  EilraFlfrtm  Q  liS.iif  Esglitll  poflry  rf  Ihr 
jl/tmrA  cttdarg,  InUfm  ia  SafftM.  II    " 

pMHwion  of  »'.  S.  Fitch,  £tf . 


Lisn  pnovisciAi  uialects. 


■  |we — ui  TV  glad  («  harv  Ihal  jcow  gint  tr 
proimLTiit  WlAhum.    I>in);wlii  to  sign  ibs 


money  be  piihd,  lh>t  I  loaT  n 


HdiT  (liila'iae— ImanWEiudar)  a 
•ihDili  Hird— but  'lliui  Cdd  (h  ■  ll 


ABd  Daryd  ITu)  1-« 

Hdi  brrkybth  how  1 
A  (RIM  Uul  la  i'bn- 

ThatifcaU*  uphoJdt 


1(X)  Fnm  Boterutm't  Lim*  oftke  Samti.  wrillt 
m  1417. 
Wh]rkiBi,Ba  tba  aori  tceliTth  bi. 
In  ItMJothr,  Uiu  grele  cyld. 

W>ch  In  fin  iUIoimU  mi<]  dl^iiyu, 
w — ,  of|i«TBinot»et" ■■     --'- 


■hut  Ihtncbip  Hairy,  gl"  °>y  utvIcd  [ociti. 

SUSSEX. 
The  dialect  of  the  Eait  of  Sumci  is  very 
nearly  the  lame  as  ihat  of  Kent,  nhile  llial  of 
'  :  Went  is  similar  to  Ihe  Hampihire  phruc- 
•gy.    "  In  SuBBEi,"  «y»  Bay,  English  Words, 
.  1S74,  p.  80,  "for  hasp,  clasp,  vsap,  they 
pronounce  hspse,  elapse,  wapse,  &c. ;  for  neck, 
nick  I  for  throat,  throttle',  for  cboak,  chock; 
1  doini,  let'n  Mand,  come  again  and  fct'n 
n."    These  olwcrvationa  still  hold  good.    In 
Bait  Sussex  day  i>  pronounced  die,  and  the  pea- 
santry are  general!}  diatinguiihed  for  a  bnnd 
mg  mode  of  speaking.    They  pronounce  o«i 
flnal  as  tr,  but  this  habit  is  nut  peculiar;  mil 
they  often  introduce  an  r  before  tbe  letters  d 
■  \     A  "Glonaij  of  the  ProvinriBtiinii  in 
n  the  County  of  Sussei,"  by  W,  D,  Cooper, 
was  phnlett  in  I83G,  ■  neat  little  work,  a  ojiy 
'     hicb,  nith  numerons  MS.  additions,  *iai 
ly  sent  me  by  the  author.     Soreral  Siiwei 
vords,  not  included  in  Mr.  Cooper's  list,  wt^rc 
sent  to  me  by  M.  A.  Lovter,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
Janes   Ssndhun,  Colonel  Duvie*,  and  M.  T, 
Robinson,  Esq.;  and  Mr.  Hollovay's  General 
Dictionary  of  Provincialinns,  8vo.  1S3S,  i" 
tains  a  considerable  namber. 
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Dey'hAv'd  uncommon  well  to  Sal, 

An  ge  ur  clothe*  an  dat ; 
So  Sal  'hav'd  nashun  well  to  dem. 

An  grow'd  quite  tall  an  fat. 

I  axM  or  Ben  to  let  me  goo, 

Hem  rum  ol*  fellur  he. 
He  scratch'd  his  wig,  '  To  Lunnun,  Tom  ?' 

Den  turn'd  hU  quid,  •  I'll  sec.' 

So  strate  to  mother  home  goot  I, 

An  thus  to  ur  did  say. 
Mother,  I'll  goo  an  see  our  Sal, 

Fer  measter  says  I  may. 
De  poor  ol'  gal  did  shake  ur  head, 

Ah  !  Tom,  twant  never  do. 
Poor  Sal  is  gone  a  tejus  way, 

An  must  I  now  loose  you  ? 

(2)  A  Dialogue  between  two  Farm-labourert  in 

Sussex, 

Tom.  Why,  Jim,  where  a  bin  ? 

Jim,  Down  to  look  at  the  ship. 

Tom.  Did  ye  look  at  the  stack  ? 

Jim.  Umps,  I  did,  and  it  roakes  terrible ! 

Tbm.  Why  didn't  ye  make  a  hole  In  it? 

Jim .  I  be  guain  to  it. 

Tom.  It's  a  pity,  'twas  sich  a  mortal  good  'un. 

Jim.  Es  sure  !  Well,  it's  melancholy  fine  time 
for  the  crops,  aint  it  I 

Tom,  Ah  !  it'll  be  ripping  time  pretty  soon  now. 

Jim.  Ah !  I  shan*^  do  much  at  that  for  the 
ruroatii. 

Tbm.  What  be  guain  to  do  with  that  erc^jug? 
You'd  better  let  it  bide.  Do  you  think  thechimbley 
sweeper  will  come  to-day  ? 

Jim.  Iss !  he's  safe  to  come,  let  It  be  how  t'wull. 

Tom,  Which  way  do  you  think  hell  come  ? 

Jim,  He'll  come  athirt  and  across  the  common. 

7\m.  What,  caterways,  aye  ? 

Jim,  Iss.     Did  you  mind  what  I  was  a  telling  of  ? 

7b»w.  To  be  sure;  but  dang  ye  If  I  could  sense  it, 
could  you  ? 

Jim.  Lor,  yls.  I  don't  think  it  took  much  cute- 
mMt  to  do  that ! 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Tlie  following  observations  on  the  dialect  of 
this  county  are  taken  from  a  MS.  glossary  of 
Warwickshire  words,  compiled  by  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Sharp,  and  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Staunton,  of  Longbridge  House,  near 
Warwick  :  **  The  diphthong  ea  is  usually  pro- 
nounced like  ait  as  mait,  ait,  plaise,  paise,  waik, 
say,  for  vneat^  eat,  please,  weak,  sea.  The  vowel 
o  gives  place  to  u,  in  sung,  lung,  amung,  for 
song,  long,  among  ;  wunst  for  once  ;  grun,  fun, 
and  pun,  for  ground,  found,  and  pound.  Shoumd 
is  also  frequent  for  the  imperative  of  show.  A 
and  0  are  often  interchanged,  as  drap,  shap, 
yander,  for  drop,  shop,  yonder ;  and  (per  contra) 
hommer,  rot,  and  gonder,  for  hammer,  rat,  and 
gander,  J  is  substituted  for  d,  in  juke,  jell, 
jeth,  and  jed,  for  duJte,  deal,  death,  and  dead; 
whilst  juice  is  often  pronounced  duce.  D  is 
added  to  words  ending  in  own,  as  drownded  and 
gownd,  for  droumed  and  gown,  E  is  sometimes 
converted  into  a,  as  batty,  laft,  fatch,  for  betty, 
left,  SLixd fetch.  The  noni.  case  and  the  ace.  are 
perpetually  and    barbarously    confounded    in 


such  phrases  as,  "  They  ought  to  have  spoke  to 
we ;  her  told  him  so ;  he  told  she  so ;  us  wont  be 
hurt,  will  us  ?  This  is  one  of  our  most  grating 
provincialisms."  This  MS.  glossary  has  been 
fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  I  have  also 
received  communications  from  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
W.  Reader,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Brcc,  the  Rev.  J. 
Staunton,  Mr.  j'.  T.  Watson,  and  Thomas 
Haslewood,  Esq.  The  modern  dialect  of  War- 
wickshire  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
North  country  words,  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  locality.  They  say  yai 
for  gate,/<>tt/,  fool,  sheeam,  shame,  weeat,  wheat, 
Yethard,  Edward,  Jeeams,  James,  leean,  lane, 
rooad,  road,  wool,  wiU,  p-yaaper,  paper, yi?«icff, 
face,  cooat,  coat,  &c. 

WESTMORELAND. 

"  A  bran  new  Wark  by  William  dc  Worfat, 
containing  a  true  Calendar  of  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning good  nebberhood,"  12mo.  Kendal,  1785, 
pp.  44,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Westmoreland 
dialect,  but  of  great  rarity.  This  dialect  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Cumberland. 

(1)  ^  Westmoreland  Dialogue. 

Sarah.  What  yee  hev  hard  hee  yan  ev  my  sweet- 
harts.  Lord  !  This  ward  it  brimful  a  lee  fur 
sartan. 

Jennet.  Aye,  thears  lees  enow,  but  I  reckon  that 
nin. 

Sarah.  Yee  may  be  mistaan  as  weel  as  udder 
fowk ;  yee  mun  know  I  went  to  Amside  tawer  wie 
aur  Breaady  toth  Bull,  an  she  wod  nit  stand,  but  set 
off  an  run  up  Tawer-hill,  an  throoth  loan  on  tae 
Middle  Barra  plane,  an  I  hefter  he,  tul  I  wer  welly 
brosen.  Dick  wor  cumin  up  frae  Silver  dale,  an 
tomd  her,  helpt  me  wie  her  toth  bull,  an  then  went 
heaam  wie  me,  an  while  ea  leev  I'll  nivver  tak  a  kaw 
mair.  Ise  sure  its  a  varra  shamful  sorvls  to  send 
onny  young  woman  on,  en  what  1  think  nicone  hart 
it  dun  ea  nae  spot  but  Beothans  pariah.  En  frae 
this  nebbors  ses  we  er  sweelhsrts. 

(2)  A"  Grahamed"  Letter, 

TKT  HBDDlTUIt  KT  KBNDAI.  MBBdURV. 

Sur,— Es  as  sea  oft  plaagin  ye  aboot  summut  ur 
udder,  it  maks  me  frectend  et  ye'il  be  gittin  oot  uv 
o'pashens,  but,  ye  kna,  et  wer  varra  unlarned  In 
oor  dawle,  en,  therefore,  obleiged  when  in  a  bit  ov  a 
difflcultee  to  ax  aumbody  et  can  enleeten  us  ont. 
Aw  whope,  hooiver,  et  this'en  el  be't  last  time  et  al 
hev  occashun  for  ycr  advice;  for  if  aw  can  ra«iiai{e 
to  git  hoad  uv  this  situwashun  et  aw  hev  uv  me  e9, 
al  be  a  gentelman  oot  days  uv  me  life.  Noo,  ye 
see,  Mr.  Hedditur,  yaw  day  befowre  t'rent  com  du, 
aw  meen  afowre  t'time  et  fader  was  stinted  to  pay't 
in ;  for't  landlawrd  wiv  mickle  perswadlo  gev  him  a 
week  or  twa  ower ;  but  he  telled  him  plane  enuf  if  he 
dudent  stum  up  that  he  wad  send  t'Bumballies  ca 
sees  t'sticks  en  turn  byath  fader  en  mudder,  mesel  en 
oot  bams,  tut  duer.  O,  man,  thur  landlawrds  thur 
hard-hart'd  chaps.  Aw  beleev  he  wad  du'it  tu,  for 
yan  niver  sees  him  luke  pltssant,  especialle  et  farm, 
for  o'its  et  best  condishun,  en  we've  lade  sum  uv 
this  neu-fashend  manner  et  they  co'  Guanney  ont 
(Fadder  likes  to  be  like  t'  neabers).  Sartenly,  it  suits 
for  yaw  year,  en  theer's  sura  varra  bonnie  crops  wbor 
its  been  lade  on  middlin  thick;   but  it  we'at  stand 
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C'cad  m  weel  ct  a  good  foad  midden.  Wbfah,  Mr. 
Hadditvr,  ca  aw  was  gangen  to  say»  yaw  day  afowre 
t*tim«  et  Fader  bed  U  pay't  rent  he  sent  me  wid  a 
ooo  eo  a  stirk  tuv  a  girt  fare,  they  co  Branten  Fare, 
Bar  Appelby*  en  aw  was  to  sell  them  if  anybody  bad 
me  (Nit,  for  brass  he  mud  hev,  whedder  aw  gat  ther 
woorth  ur  nut.  When  aw  was  ut  fare  aw  gal  reet 
intuit  middel  uv  o'at  thrang,  whor  aw  thout  aw 
cudnt  help  but  meet  wid  a  customar  ;  but  aw  was 
was  farely  cheeted,  for  aw  stude  theer  nar  o*t  day 
we^re  me  hands  uv  me  pockets,  en  neabody  es  mickle 
es  axd  me  what  awd  gayne  aboot,  en  ye  ma  be  sure 
aw  pood  a  lang  fawcei  tell  a  gude-looken  gentleman 
like  feller  com  up  tuv  me,  and  nea  doot  seen  aw  was 
sare  grhevd,  b^an  u  ax  me  es  to  whea  aw  was  ? 
whor  aw  coo  fra  ?  hoo  me  Fadder  gat  his  leeven,  en 
a  deel  mare  sec  like  questions.  Ov  coorse,  aw  telld 
him  nout  but  truth,  for,  ye  kna,  aw  nlvver  like  ta 
tell  a  lee  ta  neabody,  en  aw  dudnt  forgit,  et  saame 
time  to  let  him  kna  hoo  badly  off  Fadder  was,  en  hoo 
it  wud  put  him  aboot  when  aw  hednt  selt  bceas. 
T*geotJeman,  puer  feller !  was  a  varra  feelen  man, 
for  he  seemed  a  girt  deel  hurt,  en  gev  me  what  aw 
wanted  for  me  coo  en  stirk,  widoot  iver  a  wuf  d  ov 
barteren.  Efthr  o'  was  sattled,  en  we'ed  gitten  eader 
a  glass,  aw  axed  him  for  his  nyame  to  tak  ta  Fadder, 
m  he  wrayate  me't  doon  wid  a  wad  pensel,  ont  back 
ur  a  lall  green  card  ;  but  unfortunatele  aw  put  it 
intui  me  wayscowt  pocket  en't  name  gat  rubbed  oot 
afowre  aw  gat  hyame.  Ont  tudder  side  et  card,  Mr. 
Hedditur,  was  an  advertisement,  ov  which  this  is  a 
wurd  for  wurd  copy : 

•*  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY, 

A  Man  or  Good  Charactkr, 

At   a  Salary  of  £500  per  Annum, 

To  MlNO  HIS  OWN  BOBINRS8, 

And  a  fiirther  sum  of  £500, 

To  LBAVS  OTHKH  PkOPLR'S  AIONB  ! 

0^  For  furtlier  particulars  enquire  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department." 
Et  first  aw  dudnt  tak  mickle  nouticeont;  but  sen 
aw've  been  consideren  that  me  Fadder  is  sare  fashed 
we've  sea  mony  ov  us,  en,  as  aw  suppowse,  all  hev 
as  gude  a  chance  a  gitten  a  situwashun  es  onybody 
else,  aw  want  to  kna,  Mr.  fleddltur,  hoo  aw  mun 
gang  aboot  it.    Aw  cannet  tell  what  sud  ale  me  gitteu 
ont,  for  aw've  alias  bourne  a  gude  carickter,  en  thaU 
fsort  uv  a  chap  they  want,  en  aw've  nea  doot  aw 
cud  sune  lam  t'trade.     Aw  see  it  corns  ta  nar  twenty 
pand  a  week,  throot  ycr,  en  its  a  grand  thing  for  a 
puer  body.   T'laborin  fowks  aboot  here  cant  hardlys 
mak  hofe  es  mony  shlllens.    O  man,  t'fowk  hes  sare 
shift  to  git  a  putten  on»  noo  o'  days.    Rut  besides  o' 
that,  aw  can  tell  ye  summet  mare  underneath,  et 
maks  me  want  ta  gang  ta  Lunnen  sea  mickle  es  aw 
suppowse  iu  whare  this  situwatlon  is.    Ye  kna,  Mr. 
Hedditur.  me  sweethart  Nanny  (es  like  U  sham  we 
tellcn  ye,  but  ye  munnet  menshion  four  agen  for 
awt  worl)  es  aw  was  a  saing  me  sweethart  Nanny 
went  up  ta  Lunnen  ta  be  a  Leddies  made,  en  aw 
sud  like  varra  we'el  to  see  her  et  times.    Es  we  ur 
sea  far  off  Uen  t'other,  we  rite  letters  back  en  forrett 
Ivery  noo  en  then  es  udder  fowk  does;  but  theers 
laytly  been  sum  queer  stowries  in  oor  dawie  aboot  a 
feller  they  co  Jammy  Graam.    They  sa  he's  been 
peepen  intul  oat  letturs  et  gang  up  ta  Lunnen,  en 
then  tellen  oot  en  maken  oot  in4*cheef  et  iver  he  can. 
By  gum !  if  aw  thout  he'ed  been  breken  fseals  ov 
my  letturs  c«  aw  sent  ta  Nanny— first  time  aw  met 
hbn  aw  wad  giv  him  sic  a  thumppen  es  he  niver  gat 
Id  his  life  befowre.     Aw  wonder  they  hcv'nt  kick'd 
a  good-for-nout  feller  oot  uv  t'Post  lang  sen, 
h»  gilty  uv  sec  like  sneeken  lo-lif 'd  tricks  es 


them.  Me  hand's  b^inning  ta  wark,  en  aw  mun 
finish  we  brggin  ov  ye  ta  tell  me  o'  ye  kna  aboot 
situ  wash  un,  for  es  detarroend  ta  heft,  en  aw  dunnet 
kna  whea  Secretary  of  t'Home  Department  is,  en 
theerfowre  es  at  a  loss  whea  ta  apply  tu. 
Yer  effecshunet  frfnd, 

Jacob  Stcobs, 

S9th  July,  1844.  fra  t'DawIe. 

PS.— T'wedder's  nobbetbeen  varra  bad  thur  twea 
ur  thre  days  back,  en  thunner  shooers  hev  been  fleen 
aboot. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  this  county  is  so  nearly  related 
to  that  which  is  denominated  the  West-Country 
dialect,  that  the  distinction  must  be  sought  for 
in  words  peculiar  to  itself  rather  than  in  any 
general  feature.  The  Saxon  plural  termination 
en  is  still  common,  and  oi  is  generally  pronounced 
as  wi.  Instances  of  their  perfects  may  be  cited, 
snapf  snopt,  hide^  hod,  leadf  lod,  scrape^  scrope, 
&c.  Some  of  their  phrases  are  quaint.  ThaVs 
makes  me  out^  puzzles  me  ;  a  kind  of  a  middling 
sort  qf  a  way  he  is  in^  out  of  sorts,  &c.  Mr. 
Britton  published  a  glossary  of  Wiltshire  words 
in  his  Topographical  Sketches  of  North  Wilts, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  369-80  ;  and  a  more  complete  one  by 
Mr.  Akerman  has  recently  appeared,  12mo. 
1842.  Many  w^ords  peculiar  to  this  county  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages  which  have 
escaped  both  these  writers,  collected  cliiefly  from 
Kennett,  Aubrey,  and  MS.  lists  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hussey,  Dr.  S.  Merriman,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Crawley,  and  Mr.  M.  Jackson.  The  Chronicon 
Vilodunense.  edited  by  W.  H.  Black,  fol.  1830, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  Wiltshire  dialect  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  so  frequently  quoted  in 
this  work  that  any  further  notice  is  unnecessary. 
The  following  clever  pieces  in  the  modern  dia- 
lect of  the  county  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Akerman. 

(1)  The  Hamet  and  the  Bittle, 

A  hamet  set  in  a  hollur  tree,— 

A  proper  spiteful  twoad  was  he ; 

And  a  merrily  sung  while  he  did  set 

His  stinge  as  shearp  as  a  bagganet ; 
Oh,  whoso  vine  and  bowld  as  I, 
I  vears  not  bee,  nor  wapsc,  nor  vly  i 

A  bittle  up  thuck  tree  did  dim. 
And  scaruvully  did  look  at  him  ; 
Zays  he,  "  Zur  harnct,  who  giv  thee 
A  right  to  set  in  thuck  there  tree  ? 

Vor  ael  you  sengs  so  nation  vine, 

I  tell  'e  'tis  a  huus«  o'  mine." 

The  harnef s  conscience  velt  a  twinge. 
But  grawin'  bowld  wi  his  long  stinge, 
Zays  he,  «<  Possession's  the  best  lauw ; 
Zo  here  tli'  sha'snt  put  a  claaw  ! 
Be  off,  and  leave  the  tree  to  me. 
The  mixen's  good  enough  for  thee  !" 

Just  then  a  yuckel,  passin'  by. 
Was  axed  by  them  the  cause  to  try : 
"  Ha !  ha  I  I  see  how  'tis  !"  zays  he, 
<*  They'll  make  a  vamous  nunch  vor  mc  !  " 
His  bill  was  shearp,  his  stomach  lear, 
Zo  up  a  snapped  the  caddlin  pair  I 
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\au'II  vmd  ther-llXlui 
Thi^'llukeYoutcwa 


,  vluth  o  moat)  u  >  ti 


J  Ju  WtUilu  UHd  lo  BT  hi  aUui  cu 


irvLI  nd  good  1  but  If  I  flx««  TO 
It'i  BurUJikluid  lo  H  mroH 

Plpl<!U)'uhoi>Ihcyg)«l  Ih 
■bui  Wllt^ln  vjiuk  bcJUHi  pi 
DDc  night  uln]  ID  nke  Uu  itud 


OwM  Holiy  SuDcll  latd  Hoi])  Din«  [o  gle  ] 


MuiIR  Owldlo  uHd  t. 


fimil;,  u  the  poor  inaii'a  ouiCer  enUred 
cottage  lo  inquire  aSttr  his  health,  tind  whethn 
be  woulJ  he  toon  ahU  lo  retnru  to  hij  work. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

In  Worcestershire,  the  peciUiarily  of  «peedi 

moat  striking  to  a  itraoger  it  pcrhapa  the  inter' 

ehangcof  An-  uiil  lit,  e.  g.  "  her's  gi^Dg  for  ■ 

vralk  Rith  she."    Thit  pcnenion  ia  emn  luad 

in  thcgenitiTE,  "  she's  bonDet."  AtiaGloucei- 

tershirc  and  (lerefordihire,  the  proDoun  vMek 

I    ia  conalatitl}-  uaed  to  connect  aenteucei,  and  to 

IS  1  species  of  conjunction.     AC  a  recent 

It  Worceater,  a  butcher,  »ha  vras  on  hia 

trial   for  iheep-atealing,  said  in  defence.  "  I 

'    linught  the  sheep  of  a  man  at  Broomigroie  fair, 

I    u'Ai'rA  he  is  a  friend  of  the  proaecutor'i,  and 

won't  appear ;  lo&c*  I  could  have  traniported 

'    ihe  prosecutor  ever  ao  long  i^oo  if  I  liked."    As 

iu  many  other  conntiei,  the  neuter  ia  freqnentlr 

iareiled  with  the  maiculine  gender.    A  iDOre 

striking  feature  is  the  continual  dropping  of  tha 

■  in  such  wonia  as  rlair,  fair,  pronouiind  afdr, 

I  far,  &c. ;  and  tlic  letter  r  ia  aooietimes  aouaded 

*    '    len  a  final  vowel,  or  rowel-sound,  and  an 

1  one.    No  works  on  the  dialect  of  tliis 

counljr  have  yet  appeared,  and  Ihe  m^oritjr  oT 

.    the  words  here  quoted  sa  peculiar  to  it  have 

,    heen  collected  by  myself.     1  have,  howercr,  re- 

^    ceived    short  communications  ^m  J.  Noake, 

I    Esq.,  JaheE  Allies,  Esq.,  Miaa  Bedford,   Wn. 

:   John  WnJcoI,   Tbomai  lloulton,  Esq.,  Mr.  R. 

Uright,  and  Mr.  William  Johnaon.    The  follow- 

n  is  taken  torn  a  MS.  in  my  potieuion. 

Extract  from  a  MS.  of  airdicalreceifiU  tBrillen 
Syr  Ihmat  Jamyi,  F'iear  off  Baitttye,  abotU 
ytar  I4!J0. 
'or  the  tkftwl«  %  godp  mvdcyq.    Tskf  ptdjlTOQ 


I 


Inbly  *  bll  Ih' 1»tter ' 


B,  and  than  ipndB  Ihrm  an  a  clolhc  Ilut 
•R  tl  the  Hxtie,  and  so  It;  It  on  the  hir 
diDlil  l;ii),din'  aad  ll).njlht«  cTat  II 
rcyd,  and  than  lake  it  of,  iiul  neKha  (lie 
If  Id  •inuig  pym  lyenne,  and  than  lake  and 
1  clene  la  the  fleiche,  and  thta  lak*  reite 
<  as  inony  a>e  wolle  luHV™  for  lo  nuka  a 


I  wn  ^inmnied.    J 


■((K  Da'ra  "iwthfT  'ffiD  Ziinda;  beMiHf  Ihbum  r" 
Thi>  elegant  sample  of  North  Wiltshire  elo- 
luciicc  was  uttered  nearly  iu  a  treath.  by  Mis- 
irsa  Voigra,  tlic  wife  of  a  laliuiiiei  with  a  large 


I  ut  thl.  lylle  t 


YORKSIIIKE. 

There  are  numerous  early  MSS.  itill  preterred 

which  were  written  iu  Tariona  pons  of  Yockahin, 

most  of  ihem  containing  niorka  of  the  dialect  of 

the   comii).    Tli.-  Tuivnclcv  Mvilerics,  whieli 


idglibourliood  of  Wakclield.  Aq 
CngUib  commenliry  on  thi;  Pulmt,  IranslaUd 
(rom  the  LtXiu  norii  by  llunpole,  a  MS.  in  Glon 
CfillFg*  Lihrnrv,  wu  also  nritlcn  in  Ihii  counl}'. 
tlw  ■writar  oWning,  "  in  Ihi>  wctke  I  scke  no 
•tnngc  Ing^ht  bot  ilie  lightest  and  tlic  t'omoii. 
at,  uidnnUie  thilt  c£  maste  lik«  til  tlie  l^tyn, 
w  that  Uiu  thai  knawes  noght  (he  Latjn  by  tlir 
laglnfac  may  cnme  to  many  l«tyn  wordci." 
A  nvtrifsl  tranalation  of  Grottheaj's  Ckiuifaii 
It  Amour,  in  MS.  EpirtDii  927,  was  made  by  a 
■  ainnk«  of  Sellaj,"  w!io  calls  il  "  ihc  Myrour  of 
kind  Men."  To  these  maybe  added  MS.  Ilarl. 
1D2S.  MS.  llarl.  S39G.  MS.  CoU.  Sioii.  iviii.  G, 
and  the  Thornton  MS.  so  often  qnotcd  in  the 
foUnwing  pagei. 

I ligden,  writing  about  1350.  ■Ryi"thc  whole 
tpc^rhoflhe  Northmnhriani,  especially  in  York. 
ihin,  13  M  hanh  and  nidc  that  we  Southeni  men 
fan  hardly  nndentimd  it ;"  and  Wallingford, 
■bo  wrote  long  bdbr».  obiervw  that "  there  is, 
awl  long  has  been,  a  great  admiiitDie  of  people  of 
llaniah  race  in  that  pmvince,  and  a  greal  ainii- 
larilg  ^taaguage."  Sen  the '  Quarterly  Review,' 
F^.  1836,  p.  3S5.  There  seem  to  be  few  traces 
of  Daniih  in  Ihe  moileni  Yorkahire  dialect. 

So  nnmeroui  are  modem  piMo  in  the  York- 
ihin  dialect,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  ■ 
complele  list.  The  nulic  of  this  couuty  has  even 
hail  a  newipa)ier  in  hl>  natiTe  dialect,  the '  York- 
ihircConiei,'  Ihefintnaniber  of  wliich  appeareil 
in  March,  18'I4 ;  but  in  consequence  of  certain 
jierKinal  alluMons  fpving  offence,  the  {lubliBber 
wa*  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  and  be  relin- 
quished Ihe  wort  after  the  pubUcalion  of  the 
icreoth  Dumber,  andrefoted  to  sell  the  objection. 
able  parts,  Tbe  most  complele  glossary  of  York- 
slure  w[>rds  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Carr,  2  tol^. 
8to.  1828,  Irat  it  il  confined  to  Craven,  the  dialed 
said  to  be  nsed  by  ChmiceT'i  North  co 
scholan.  Sec  Mi.  Wright's  edition,  vol, 
160.  Dr.  WiUan'a  liil  of  words  used  i 
mountainoui  dirtrict  of  the  West-Riding,  in  the 
Arebsologia,  vol.  xriL  pp.  138-167,  should  also 
be  noticed;  and  long  previoiuly  a  Yorlshirc 
giMsarr  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Piaiae  of 
Yotklhire  Ale,  IZiuo.  1G97.  Thoresby's  list  of 
Wisl-mding  words,  1703,  was  published  in  Ray's 
Philoaophieal  Letteri;  and  Watson  gives  a 
"  Voenbuliry  of  Uncommon  Worda  used  in  Hali. 
(tx  Parish"  in  Ma  History  of  llalifai,  1775. 
Theae  latter  have  been  reprinted  in  IheHallam. 
■hire  Glouuy,  Bro.  1829.  a  amall  collectioa  of 

Ivorda  used  in  the  nrigbboorhood  of  Sheffield, 
■tht:  ShclKeld  dialect  1^  been  very  carefully  in- 
HStigaled  in  an  Essay  by  the  Rev,  H.  H,  Piper, 
ISdio.  1^2S,  In  addition  to  the  printed  glot- 
Hliet,  I  hate  bad  the  advantage  of  using  MS, 
Olta  of  Yorkshire  words  communicsted  by  Wm, 
Tomer,  Esq.,  William  Henry  Lcalham,  Esq,. 
iVttuy  Jackson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Charles  Rooke,  Ihe 
■«».  P.  Wright,  Mr.  M.  A.  Denliam,  Mr,  Thomaa 
Sutderton,  John  Richard  Walbrsn,  Esq.,  Mr. 
tltnla,  and  N.  Scalcherd,  Esq. 


(2)  Dieky  liicitton't  Addrtu  lo't  hunm  irartd, 
/mm  Ihffint  mimber  of  the  YortiHin  Comtl, 
pMbliiitdinlMi. 


m  fooll  SI  Ab  tsy  t 
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niiuhruni,  fur.  tboujh  Ah  US'!  m 


IId'  u  Otity  gtnlD'  fnoi 
•'Plf-Colt  Fun.C 


IhHl^.     Thoa' 
r  oonjbodj'i  cp 


kb  de*  |)n>inbg  (hi,  'ml  ir  Jivtrj  pl(.  c 


niulEri,  u  wod  bn'i  iHui  bit  o*  duot  o*  ]wr  mUdi 
■KW'    l>  IbB,  Ah  ur  '    "hi  :  An  rindn  Ali 

Dleky  Diek«odlhefl(«t«ll'"'«go»iH»fo™bl 


Id*  lbl«  hnuf 
d  f  vmhK 


EKGUSn  PROVIKCIAL  DIALECTS. 

r.  DkksoD  tgreei,  in'  I'Brv-lHtln'  i 


A  LlUnry  SKUt;  hi 


rcifbl  "ml  ihKj  «ul  hrw  u  talch  lirnin'  u  Lhii  cm 
■Avd  im  par  lOrp    A  commltm'i  bnrn  iiiudF»  con 

J<DU  mu  «  dUlofue  o't  book*  thtT'vfi  alrfwly  goi 
M.  md'  u  II  (cuM'nl  mla  bul  iprlt  columi  V  Uitn 
ftamiT.  wrb^UiubJotnl'niimaonalo-lhmo'i 


{&]  Dtiorai  DueiUm't  Aiinrt  Cemtr. 


ml  ka't  ■>ruUT  wrcnK,  we'i  ] 


•bj  tT»i  o'l  iiodiln'  donol 


(6)  Firift  te  Dieky  Dickatm. 

V  FridsT,  I»ckT  DIeknon  Bui  ililttd  I'  h 

tmij  be*!  Huqnli  d'  Cnhbum.  in'.erm  ailcHl 

■nla'  thb  Ullnj  an'  thai,  tItltiT  pruKded  u  f. 


UlLn-  J.  on'l. 
il  ■!'  nudiuH  II 

niijbod>'.lllkol 


t  loi  monny  eudi,  pliynl 
rime  in'  lilenihy:  Tlmr 

4  EumJiy'tberul'bMtn 


I'l  couadcDlly  tuiniHIlK 


'at  Betty  aied  htm  la  Iut  a  bit  o 
ctici,  Wlllj,"  lald  B«ly.    ''  Noa, 


XXZYl 


ENGLISH  PROVINOIAL  DliLLEOTS. 


Poftkeit  it  like  tanwlin'  tongues—Just  t*thiogi  ta 
stir  up  fires  wi'. 

Why  does  a  inland  sea  resemmle  a  Iiaen-di-aaper*f 
shop  ?  Cos  it  contaans  surges  an'  bays  (terget  an* 
baize) . 

*  What's  said  for  theasc  remarkable  articles  ?" 
shooted  an  auctioneer  at  a  saale  to  three  week  sin'. 
•'  Here's  a  likeness  o'  Queen  Victoria,  ta'en  in  t'year 
seventeen  ninety-two,  a  couple  o'  pint  pots/at's 
been  drunk  oot  on  be't  celabraated  Bobby  Bums,  an' 
a  pair  o'  tongs  'at  Genaral  Fairfax  faaght  wi'  at 
t'battle  o'  Marston  Moor,  all  i'  wun  lot :  ay,  ay.  an' 
here's  another  thing  ta  goa  wi'  'em,  a  hay-fork  'at 
Noah  used  u  bed  doon  bis  beeasts  wi'  when  ha  wur 
in  t'ark,  sometime  i'  fowerteen  hundred.  Bud, 
hooivver,  it  maks  na  odds  tut  year.  Power  articles 
here,  all  antiquaties ;  whaf  s  said  for  *em  ?  Sixpence 
is  said  for  'em,  laadies  an'gennlemen— eightpence  is 
said  for  'em->ninepence,  tenpence,  a  shillln's  said 
for  'em,  laadies  and  gennlemen,  an'  thenk  ya  for  yer 
magiianimaty.  Are  ya  all  done  at  a  shillin'?  Varry 
weel,  then.  Ah  sahn't  dwell ;  soo  thcase  three  ar- 
ticles is  goin'."  **  Ye're  reight,  maaster,"  shooted 
a  cobbler  fro't  crood,  •*  they  are  goin%  tew ;  for  if 
my  e'es  tell  ma  reight,  theare's  na  hannles  on't  pots, 
na  noase  on't  pictur,  an'  na  legs  on't  tongs." 

««  Hoo  sweet — hoo  varry  sweet — is  life !"  as  f  flee 
said  when  ha  wur  stuck  i'  treeacle. 

Why  does  a  lad,  detected  i'  robbin'  a  bee-hive, 
ger  a  double  booty  be't  ?  Cos  he  gets  boath  honey 
an'  whacks  (woj) . 

A  striplin'  runnin'  up  tul  a  paaver,  'at  wur  ham- 
merin'  an' brayin' soa  at  his  wark,  'at  t'sweeat  fair 
ran  doon  his  cheeks,  began  o'  scraapin't  sweeat  off 
his  faacc  intui  a  pot  wi'  a  piece  o'  tin.  «<  Hollow  !" 
shoots  t'man,  rubbln'  his  smartin'  featurs  wi'  his 
reight  hand,  **  what  meeans  tha  ta  be  comln  *  ta 
scraape  t'akin  off  a  man's  eoontenance  ?"  **  Nay, 
nay,"  said  tlad,  •«  Ah  wom't  scraapin't  skin  off,  noo, 
but  nobbut  t'sweeat,  which  wur  o'  noa  use  ta  ye, 
maaster,  wal  it  war  ta  me,  as  Ah've  been  all  ower, 
an'  couldn't  get  na  gooiae-gnmae  ouny  wheare  till  E 
saw  ye." 


(8)  A  Fable. 
I't'  Fable  book,  we  read  at  school. 
On  an  owd  Frosk,  an  arrand  Fooyl ; 

Pride  crack'd  her  litUe  bit  o'Brain : 
(T*  book  o'  me  Neyve,  Mun)  we  a  pox, 
Shoo'd  needs  mcytch  Bellies  we  an  Ox ; 

Troath,  shoo  wor  meegfatily  mistayne. 
Two  on  hur  young  ons,  they  pretend 
Just  goane  a  gaterds  we  a  Friend, 

Stapisht  an'  starin',  brought  her  word— 
««  Mother,  we've  seen,  for  suer,  To-neeght, 
'«  A  hairy  Boggard  I  sich  a  seeght ! 

"  As  big  I  as  big  !  eeh  Loord !  eefa  Loord 

Shoo  pufb,  and  thrusts,  and  gims,  and  swe 
[Th'  Bairns  thowt  sho'  or  dooln'  summot  eh 

To  ratch  her  (!oy  t  o'  speckl'd  Leather  ;— 
«'  Wor  it  as  big,  my  Lads,  as  me  ?" 
**  Bless  us,"  said  Toan,  '*  as  big  as  ye, 

'«  Voar  but  a  Beean  anent  a  Blether  !" 

No  grain  o'  Marcy  on  her  Guts, 
At  it  ageean  shoo  swells  and  struts. 

As  if  the  varry  hangment  bad  her. 
Thinkin'  Uier  Mother  nobbut  joak'd, 
Th'  young  Lobe  wi'  laughln',  wor  hawf  choa 

A  thing  which  made  her  ten  times  roadde 

Another  thriist,  and  thkk  as  Hops, 

Her  Pudding's  plaister'd  all  their  Chops, 

'Mess  there  wor  then  a  bonny  sturring  ; 
Deead  in  a  Minute  as  a  Stoane 
All  t'Hopes  o'  t'  Family  wor  gooane 

And  not  a  six-pince  left  for  t'  burying. 
We  think,  do  ye  see,  there's  no  small  chon 
This  little  hectoring  Dog  o'  Fronce 

May  cut  just  sitch  another  Caper; 
He'll  trust,  for  sartln,  ol  a  pod 
Ye,— mortal  Tripes  can  never  hod 

Sitch  heaps  o'  wind,  an'  reek,  an'  vapor. 

What's  bredf  i'  t'  Booane,  an' runs  i'  t'  Blooyi 
If  nought,  can  niver  come  to  gooyd, 

Loa  Mayster  Melville's  crackt  his  Pitcher, 
Mooar  Fowk  are  sweeatln',  every  Lim', 
A  feeard  o'  being  swing'd  like  him, 

Wi'  Sammy  Whitbread's  twinging  swlul 
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ARCHAISMS  AND  PROVINCIALISMS. 


k  The  fulloi\ing  are  the  principal  obsolete  and 
j\.    prrivincial  uses  of  this  letter. 

{h  Ah!  (./.-A*.) 

A!  twetc  sire,  I  fcide  tho. 

Pier*  Plnughman,  p.  355, 
A'  Lorde,  he  saide,  fulie  wo  cs  mc, 
Su  faire  child  ir  al-t  I  h^cdc  thrc. 
And  nowu  amc  I  Icfte  allone ! 

MS.  Linn4n  A.  I.  17,  f.  U3. 

(2/  IIk.  .-t  for  he  is  connnoii  in  our  oM  dmnia- 
ihu,  ill  the  spcedu's  of  peasants  or  illiterate 
fhivins,  and  in  the  provincial  dialects.     See 
AjKiluiiy  for    the    Lollards,   p.   120;     Kinj; 
Aliviiimlor.  7H09.    In  tlie  western  counties,  it 
i»  alyj  used  for  nhe,  ond  occasionallv  for  if. 
By  Vynt  Dynys,  a  swcr  is  oth, 
Ttui  after  that  tyine  a  noldc 
£te  ne  dnnke  no  more  that  dav. 
Fur  none  kynnes  thynito.       AI8.  A/thmole  33,  f.  2. 
W)th  ys  ri;t  hond  a  blcsnid  him  than, 
And  |ir\kvth  ys  Bt£*dc  and  forth  he  nam.     I'-. {.AH. 
(3;  TiihV.    Saiop. 

'J-  .i  is  i>onirtin)cs  ii»c<l  in  songs  and  hurlesque 
{HM'tr}'  to  lengthen  out  a  line,  without  adding 
ti)  ili(>  sf-nse.    It  i!)  ofteu  aliio  a  mere  expletive 
jilacid  hefore  a  word. 
(5<   rn-fixed  to  verlih  of  .\nglo-Saxon  origin.  A 
\vjA  i>uiiii-tinies  a  negative,  sometimes  an  inten- 
sativc  IMIW4.T.     See  Wright's  Gloss,  to  Piers 
Pluiighman.  in  v. 
(fi    All.     Sir  F.  Madden  i>ays,  "  apparently  an 
rrror  of  the  scribe  for  »/,  but  written  as  pro- 
iiouneiHl."    Compare  1.  936. 
lie  »hal  ha\'cn  in  hU  hand 
A  Dfiiemark  and  Kngcland.  Uartlnk,  610. 

1,7;    l^rtint'timcs  prefixed  to  nouns  ami  adjectives 
>iziiif>iiig  ofthe^  to  the,  on  the,  in  the,  and  at 
thf.     See  Middletoii's  Works,  i.  262 ;    Morte 
d'.\nliur.  ii.  87 ;  l*iers  Ploughman,  p.  340. 
Martha  fel  a-doun  a  Cruis, 
And  spradde  anon  t<i  grounde. 

MH.  OM.  Trin.  Otan.  VJ. 

vb;  Before  a  noun  it  is  often  a  corrujition 
of  the  Saxon  on.  iScc  Ilavelok,  p.  213 ;  Kob. 
Glcnic.  p.  3r>3. 

Ar.il  that  hh  a  Lammassc  day  myd  her  poor  come 
KdioDc  to  Bmrbcsflet,  and  thct  vcage  nomc. 

RtA.  O'oKc.  p.  2tK). 

(9;  Hax'r.  Pew  provincial  expressions  arc  more 
Gomnion  than  <*  a  done"  for  have  done.   So  in 


Peldis  to  the  Play,  st.  10,  ap.  Sibbald,  Chron. 
Se.  Poet.  i.  132,  "a  done  with  ane  mischaunce," 
w  hich  is  quoted  as  an  "  old  song"  by  Jamieson, 
Siqip.  in  v.  A. 

Ilichard  might,  as  the  fame  went,  a  «aveil  hymielf* 
if  hu  would  H  fled  awaic ;  for  those  that  were  about 

hym kuepccted  trct'aon  and  wIUihI  hym  to  flic 

an  pp.  to  Hatitjfttg,  f.  1(15 
A  dim,  scris,  sayd  oure  hirdyn^cs  allc* 
Fur  tht-r  tho  iiold  ni>  longer  lend. 

MS.  Rnwl.  C.  m,  f.  178. 

(10)  Onk.  See  Mr.  Wriglit's  note  to  the  Alli- 
terative I'oem  on  the  1)epo^ition  of  Uiehard  II. 
p.  54.  Ill  the  pa>^age  herr  quoted  fnmi  tlie 
copy  of  the  Krle  of  Tolous  in  the  Lincoln  MS. 
Kit:»on*s  copy  reads  oon.  p.  100. 

Ilyrc  luid  and  sche  be  of  «i  blode. 

MS.  AMhmole  61,  f.  G5. 
lie  wi-ntc  awayc  and  syghede  sore ; 
A  worde  9)iaki'  he  no  more, 
But  hvlde  hym  wundir  styllc. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  115. 
Thrc  pcrsoneii  in  a  Godhcdc, 
Aid  dcrkys  in  btikyt  rede. 

MS.  A/thmote  fil,  f.  83. 
Hir  a  Hchankc  blako,  hir  other  graye. 
And  alle  hir  boily  lykc  the  lede. 

Truf  Thumast  MS.  LinettlH^^t.  150. 

(11)  Always  ;  ever.  Cumb.  **  For  ever  and  a*' 
is  an  expression  used  by  old  rustics. 

A  the  more  I  loki*  therun, 
A  the  more  I  thynku  I  fon. 

Tiiwnelrif  Mjftteri^s,  p.  229. 

(12)  At.  Suffolk.  Major  Moor  gives  it  the  va> 
rious  meanings  of,  ho,  or,  our,  jft  om,  at,  have, 
and  of,  with  examples  of  each. 

Have  ye  nat  perkus  and  chad  ? 
What  ^chuld  yc  do  a  this  place? 

SU-  Drgrevant,  36-1. 

(13)  Yks.     Somertfet. 

(14)  And.   Somernrt.     Sec  Havelok,  359. 
Wendylh  home,  a  Icve  youre  werrytnjj, 
Ve  Wynne  uo  worbhyp  at  lh>s  walle. 

MS.  Hart.  2J52,  f.  l;Sl. 
Chapes  n  cheynes  of  chalkc  whytte  »ylvcr. 

Murtf  Arthurr,  MS.  Llnvuln,  f.  U<>. 

(15)  An  inlerrogative,  equivalent  to  irhat  / 
What  ifo  yon  my  *     Var.  dial. 

(16)  If.     Siffutk. 

And  yit,  n  thow  woidy»t  nyghc  me  nye« 
Thow  shall  wele  wete  J  am  not  tiayii. 

MS.  liarl.  S2SS.  f.  120 


AAL 


2 


AAT 


(17)  In. 

guod  Bardus  thanne,  a  Goddet  half 
The  thrldde  tyme  aiaaye  I  schalle. 

CkNrer,  MS,  Ate.  Antiq,  134.  f.  158. 
As  hy  ram  to  the  ney5entende  vert. 

At  the  conyni^e  endeth  y-wli. 
That  hoc  ojma  eorum 

A  Latyn  y-clepud  ic  MS,  Coll.  TWn.  Ouron.  57. 
Hammering  this  In  his  heade,  on  he  went  to  the 
smith's  house:  Now,  smith,  quoth  hee,  good  mor- 
row.  Is  thy  wife  up  ?  No,  quoth  the  smith,  but  she 
is  awake;  go  up  and  carry  your  linnen,  a  Gods 
name.  OMer  qf  CanteHmrie,  1608- 

(18)  Sometimes  repeated  ^'ith  adjectives,  the 
substantive  having  gone  before  and  being  un- 
derstood. See  Macbeth,  iii.  5,  and  the  notes 
of  the  commentators.  It  is  also  occasionally 
prefixc<l  to  numeral  adjectives,  as  a-terif  a> 
twelve,  &c.  and  even  a-one,  as  in  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Somers  he  lette  go  byfore. 

And  charyotes  stuffede  with  store* 

Wele  a  twelve  myle  or  more. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  120. 

(19)  A  common  proverb,  "  he  does  not  know 
great  A  from  a  ball's  foot,"  is  applied  to  an 
ignorant  or  stupid  person.  Ray  has  a  proverb, 
**  A.  B.  from  a  battledore,"  and  Taylor,  the 
watcr-i)oet,  has  a  poem  on  Cor>'at,  addressed 
*'  To  the  gentlemen  readers  that  understand 
A.  H.  from  a  battledore."     See  B. 

I  know  not  an  A  from  the  wynd-mylne, 
Ne  A.  R,  from  a  boU-foot,  I  trowe,  ne  thiself  nother. 

MS.  Digby  41 ,  f.  5. 

A- A.  (I)  Explained  by  Junius  vox  dolentium, 
Hampole  tells  us  that  a  male  child  utters  the 
sound  a-a  when  it  is  born,  and  a  female  e-e, 
being  respectively  the  initials  of  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  Adam  and  Eve.  See  the  Ar- 
chffiologia,  xix.  322.  A  couplet  on  the  joys  of 
heaven,  in  MS.  Coll.  S.  Job.  Oxon.  57,  is  called 
gignum  a^a. 

Aa  !  my  sone  Alexander,  whare  ei  the  grace,  and 
the  fortune  that  ourc  goddes  highte  the  ?  That  es 
to  say,  that  thou  scholde  alwaye  overcome  thynne 
enemys.  MS,  Lincoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  3. 

(2)  frequently  occivs  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  for  anOf  q.  v.,  and  the 
contraction  is  still  in  use. 

AAC.   An  oak.    North. 

A\D.    Old.     Yorkth, 

AADLE.    To  flourish ;  to  addle     SttfoUt. 

AAGED.  Aged.  Palsgrave  has  **aaged  lyke,"  in 
his  list  of  adjectives. 

AAINT.  To  anoint.  Suffolk,  SeeJmt.  Major 
Moor  is  the  authority  for  this  form  of  the  word. 
See  his  Suffolk  Words,  p.  5. 

A  AKIN.    Oaken.     North, 

AALE.  Ale.  This  form  of  the  word,  which 
may  be  merely  accidental,  occurs  in  Malory's 
Mortc  d' Arthur,  ii.  4-15. 

AALLE.    All;  every. 

Forthy,  my  sone,  yf  thou  doo  ryjte. 
Thou  schait  unto  thy  love  obcye. 
And  folow  hire  wille  by  aalle  wey. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  50. 

AALS.    Alas ! 
Suerties  her  founde  to  come  agayne, 
Syr  Gawayneand  Syr  Ewayne; 
Aals,  he  sayed,  I  shal  dye .'    Sir  Launfal,  Douce  frag. 


AAN.    (1)  Own.    North. 

(2)  Anan !  what  say  you  ?    Eoit. 

(3)  On. 

A  sterte  to  his  helm  and  pult  him  mam. 
And  to  Olyver  thanne  a  leide.     MS,  AihmaleSS,  f.  8. 
Do,  coiyn,  anon  thyn  armys  aan. 
And  aray  the  in  syker  wede.  iMtf.  f.  44. 

AANDE.  Breath.  This  is  the  Danish  form  of 
the  word,  although  it  more  usually  occun  in 
the  Thornton  MS.  with  one  a.  See  And, 
This  MS.  was  written  in  Yorkshire,  a  dialect 
which  contains  much  of  the  Danish  language. 
In  old  Scotch,  it  is  Aynd;  Su.  Got.  Amde; 
Isl.  Ande ;  Dan.  Aande ;  Swed.  Ande.  See 
Ihre,  in  v.  Ande.  Aand  also  occurs  in  the 
Morte  d' Arthur,  Lincoln  MS.,  f.  67,  but  is  i^ 
parently  a  mistake  for  the  conjunction  omL 

Thay  hadd  crestis  one  thaire  heddet,  and  thaiie 
brestcs  ware  bryghte  lyk  golde,  and  thalie  mowtha 
opene  ;  thaire  aande  slewe  any  qwikk  thynfe  that  U 
smate  apone,  and  oute  of  thaire  ^gfane  ttaer  eome 
iiammes  of  fyre.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  L 17*  f.  SS. 

This  aand  that  men  draui  ott, 
Bctakens  wynd  that  blaws  o-ioft. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  iU.  f.  4. 
AANDORN.  An  afternoon's  repast,  or  any  oc- 
casional refection  after  dinner ;  also  simply  the 
afternoon,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  a  cormp- 
tion  of  undertif  q.  v.  Cumb,  It  would  in  the 
North  be  pronounced  much  like  amdem,  q.  t. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  Glot- 
sarium  Northanhymbricum  at  the  end  of  Ray. 
AANE.  The  beard  growing  out  of  bailey  or 
other  grain. 

We  call  It  [wheat]  pold  or  pollard,  that  hath  no 
aame*  upon  the  eares.  And  that  we  call  the  amne, 
which  groweth  out  of  the  eare,  like  a  long  pricke 
or  a  dart,  whereby  the  eare  is  defended  ttcm  the 
danger  of  birds.  Googt^*  Htubandrff,  1577f  f*  S5. 

AAR.    Ere;  before. 

And  when  hy  ben  of  thritty  yaar, 

Hy  ben  broun  of  hare,  as  hy  weren  aar. 

K^ng  AUtammdar,  5033. 
AARM.    The  arm. 

Judas  seide,  What  wilt  thou  that  be  joven  to  thee 

for  a  wed  ?  Sche  answeride,  thi  ring  and  thi  bye  of 

the  aamtt  and  the  staff  whiche  thou  holdlit  in  thin 

bond.  ITicMU^,  "&  Bodi.  277. 

AARM  ED.    Armed. 

Therforc  for  Crist  suflHde  in  fleiich,  be  ye  alao 
aarmed  bi  the  same  thenking;  for  he  that  saffkide 
in  flelschc  cocsside  tro  synnes. 

WieklUIVt  New  Tett,  p.  898. 

AARON.  The  herb  wakerobin.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.   Veau, 

AARS.  The  anus.  This  unusual  form  occurs  in 
the  Middlehill  us.  of  the  Promptorium.  See 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  14,  in  v.  Are,  In  Dutch 
we  have  aarzelen,  to  go  backward,  which  in- 
volves the  same  form  of  the  word. 

AAS.    Aces.     See  Ambee-ae, 
Stillc  be  thou,  Sathanas . 

The  ys  fallen  ambes  aa*.    Harrotving<^f  Hetf ,  p.  21 . 
In  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  62,  **  a  pylgrym  of 
deux  aae"  is  apparently  applied  to  a  pretended 
pilgrim. 

AAT.  Fine  oatmeal,  with  which  pottage  is  thick- 
ened. See  Markham's  English  Housewife, 
qooted  in  Boucher's  Glossary  in  y.  Bannoeke* 
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AATA.    After.    SHff'oUt. 
AATH.    An  oath.     North. 
AAX.    To  ask. 

Whan  alle  was  spoke  of  that  they  mente» 

The  kynge,  with  alle  bis  hole  enteote* 

Thanne  at  laste  hem  aojeth  this* 

What  kynge  men  UUen  that  he  U I 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  S19. 

AB.    The  sap  of  a  tree. 

Yet  diverse  have  asuled  to  deale without  oket  to 
that  end,  but  not  with  so  good  successe  as  they  have 
hoped,  bicause  the  ab  or  Juice  will  not  so  soone  be 
removed  and  doane  drawne  out,  which  some  attri- 
bute to  want  of  time  in  the  salt  water. 

Harrison**  Deteription  t^f  England,  p.  SIS. 

ABAC.    Backwards.    North. 
Ac  dude  by-holde  abac. 

And  hndde  his  eyjcn.      MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Oxon.  57* 
ABACK-A-BEHINT.  Behind;  in  the  rear.  North. 
A B ACTED.  Driven  away  hy  violence.    Mintheu, 
ABADE.    (1)  Abode;  remained.    See  Ritson's 
Met  Rom.  iii.  288 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1180; 
ViaioDS  of  Tundale,  p.  67 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp. 
232,  275,  293,  297. 
This  kyng  Cad  wall  his  feast  at  London  made ; 
To  hym  all  kynges,  as  soverayne  lorde,  obeyed. 
Save  kyng  Oswy,  at  home  that  tyme  abode. 

Hardiptf^t  Chronicle,  t.  91. 

(2)  Delay.    See  Archaeologia,  xxi.  49,  62 ;   Sir 
Tristrem,  p.  145 ;  Golagros  and  Gawane,  311. 
For  soone  aftir  that  he  was  made. 
He  fel  witbouten  lenger  abode. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  3. 
Anoynt  he  was  withouten  abodcp 
And  kyng  of  tho  Jewes  made.  Ibid,  t,  46. 

Wyth  the  knyght  was  non  abad. 
He  buskyd  hyme  forth  and  rade. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  6. 

ABAFELLED.    Baffled ;  indignantly  treated. 

What,  do  you  think  chill  be  abafetted  up  and 

down  the  town  for  a  messel  add  a  scoundrel  ?  no  chy 

bor  you:   ilrrah,  cbil  come,  say  no  more;    chill 

come,  tdl  him.  The  Jjmdon  Prodigal,  p.  81. 

ABAISCIIITE.    Ashamed. 

I  was  abaieehite  be  oure  Lorde  of  oure  beste  hemes ! 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  66. 

ABAISSED.    Ashamed;  abashed. 
And  unboxome  y-be, 
Nouht  abaiteed  to  agulte 
God  and  alle  good  men. 
So  gret  was  myn  herte. 

Piert  Ploughman,  p.  A18. 

ABAIST.  The  same  as  Abaissed^  q.  v.  See 
Langtoft*s  Chron.  pp.  170, 272 ;  Wicliffe's  New 
Test.  p.  261 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8193,  8887 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  846. 

The  grape  that  thou  helde  in  thi  hand,  and  keste 
under  thi  fete,  and  trade  therone,  es  the  citee  of 
Tyre,  the  whilk  thou  salle  wynne  thurgh  strcnth, 
and  trcde  It  with  thi  fote,  and  therfore  be  nathynge 
•deisfe.  lAfe  of  Alexander,  MS.  Lincoln,  f .  5. 

Hou  unstable  the  world  is  here. 
For  men  schulde  ben  abaiet. 

MS.  Aehmole  41,  f.  16. 
ABAKWARD.    Backwards. 

In  gryht  ons  sette  and  shy  Id  vrom  riiome. 
That  tumst  aboktomrd  Eves  nome. 

ReUq.  Antiq.  11.  8S8. 

ABALIENATE.  To  alienate ;  to  transfer  pro- 
perty from  one  to  another.    Mider, 


ABAND.    To  forsake ;  to  abandon. 
Let  us  therefore  both  cruelty  abande. 
And  prudent  seeke  both  gods  and  men  to  please. 

Mirour/or  Magietratee,  p.  S7. 
ABANDON.  (1)  Liberally;  at  discretion.  (^.-JV.) 
Roquefort,  in  v.  Bandom,  gives  the  original 
French  of  the  following  passage : 
Aftir  this  swift  gift  tis  but  reason 
He  give  his  gode  too  in  abandon, 

Rom.  t^fthe  Roee,  S349. 

(2)  Entirely ;  freely.    (^.-JV.) 

His  ribbes  and  scholder  fel  adoun. 
Men  might  se  the  liver  abandoun. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  SSS. 

(3)  Promptly.    (J.~N.) 

Ther  com  an  hundred  knightes  of  gret  might, 
Alle  thai  folwed  him  abaundoun. 

Cy  of  Warwike,  p.  181. 

ABANDUNE.    To  subject.    See  Golagros  and 
Gawane,  275. 
Fortune  to  her  lawys  can  not  abondune  me. 
But  I  shall  of  Fortune  rule  the  reyne. 

Skelton'e  Worke,  i.  S73. 
ABARRE.    To  prevent. 

The  lustie  yoong  gentlemen  who  were  grcedie  to 
have  the  prele,  but  more  desirous  to  have  the  honor, 
were  in  a  great  agonle  and  greefe  that  they  were  thus 
abarred  ttom  approrhing  to  assaile  the  citie. 

Holinshed,  Hist,  qf  Ireland,  p.  37. 
Reducynge  to  remembraunce  the  prysed  memo> 
ryes  and  perpetuall  renowned  factes  of  the  famouse 
princes  of  Israel,  which  did  not  only  abarre  ydola- 
trye  and  other  ungodlynesse,  but  utterly  abolished 
all  occasyons  of  the  same. 

Wrighfs  Monastic  Letters,  p.  S09. 

ABARSTICK.      Insatiableness.     This  word  is 
found  in  Cockeram,  Skinner,  and  most  of  the 
later  dictionaries. 
ABARSTIR.     More  downcast. 

Bot  ever  alas !  what  was  I  wode  ? 
Myght  no  man  be  abaretir. 

Toumelep  Mifeteriee,  p.  281. 
ABASCHED.     Abashed ;  ashamed. 
The  lady  was  abasched  withalle. 
And  went  downe  ynto  the  halle. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  109. 

ABASE.  To  cast  down ;  to  humble.  See  the 
Faerie  Queene,  II.  ii.  32.  Among  ilfiterate 
persons,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  debate. 
Harrison  uses  it  in  this  latter  sense  applied  to 
metal,  in  his  Description  of  England,  prefixed 
to  Holinshed,  p.  218. 

ABASSCIIT.  Abashed.  See  Maundevile's  Tra- 
vels,  p.  226.  This  word  occurs  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms.  It  seems  to  be  used  for  n^ured, 
in  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  366,  **  He  smote  Syr 
Palomydes  upon  the  helme  thryes,  that  he 
abasehed  his  helme  with  his  strokes.'' 

ABAST.  (1)  Downcast. 

Wist  Isaac  where  so  he  were. 
He  wold  be  ahast  now, 
How  that  he  is  in  dangere. 

Towndey  Hyeteriee,  p.  37* 

(2)  A  bastard.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  as 
quoted  in  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.,  ed.  1811,  L  301, 
where  probably  the  word  should  be  printed 
a  bitit. 

ABASTARDIZE.  To  render  illegitimate  or  baie. 
See  Hollyband's  Dictionaries  1593. 
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Being  ourtclvos 

('omipied  and  ahattardized  thus, 
Thlnke  all  lookei  111,  that  doth  not  looke  like  us. 
Dauitfs  Queenen  Arcadia,  1606,  f.  ult. 

ABASURE.    An  abasement.     Miegtf. 

ABATAYLMENT.    A  battlement. 
Of  harde  hewen  iton  up  to  the  tablet, 
Enbaned  under  the  abatajflmetit  in  the  best  lawe. 

^r  Cawaynet  p.  SO. 

ABATE.  (1)  To  subtract.  A-batyn,  subtrabo. 
Prompt.  Parv.  This  was  formerly  the  arith- 
metical t«rm  for  that  operation.  To  abate  in 
a  bargain,  to  lower  the  price  of  any  article,  was 
very  common.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  314 ; 
Davies's  York  Records,  p.   156;    Rara  Mat. 

p.  CO. 

Then  abate  the  le<te  noumbre  of  thete  tuo  In 
the  umbre  toward  fro  the  more,  and  kepe  wele  the 
difference  bytuene  tho  tuo  noumbre*. 

MS.  Sioane,  213,  f.  120. 

(2)  Applied  to  metal  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower 
temper.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Rincalcdre.  It  is  often 
metaphorically  used  in  the  sense  of  to  depress, 
variously  applied.  See  Hall's  Iliad,  1581,  p. 
125 ;  Persones  Tale,  p.  83;  Townlcy  Mysteries, 
p.  194  ;  Nugjc  Antique,  i.  4  ;  Coriolanus,  iii. 
3  ;  Stcrline's  Cnrsus,  1604  ;  Britton*8  Arch. 
Antiq.  iv.  13;  Hall's  Union,  Ilenrj-  VIH.  f.  133. 

(3)  To  beat  down,  or  overthrow.   Blount, 

\\)  To  flutter;  to  beat  with  the  wings.  Several 
instances  of  this  hawking  term  occur  in  the 
Booke  of  Hawkyng,  printed  in  ReUq.  Antiq.  i. 
293-306.  It  seems  to  be  used  as  a  hunting 
term  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  355. 

(5)  To  disable  a  writ.    A  law  term. 

Any  one  short  clause  or  proviso,  not  legal,  is  suffi- 
cient to  abate  the  whole  writ  or  instrument,  though 
in  every  other  part  absolute  and  without  exception. 

Sundermirie  Sermon*,  1689*  p.  30. 

(6)  To  cease. 

Ys  contlnaunce  abated  ray  boat  to  make. 

Wrighfe  PulUieal  Song»»  p.  216. 

(7)  To  lower ;  applied  to  banners,  &c.  See  We- 
ber's Met.  Rom.  ii.  477;  Octovian,  1744; 
Deposition  ofHichard  II.  p.  30. 

The  stiward  was  sconfited  there. 
Abated  was  the  meister  banere. 

Op  0/  Warwike,  p.  440. 

ABATEMENT.  (1)  An  abatement,  according  to 
Randal  Holme,  "  is  a  mark  added  or  annexed 
to  a  coat  [of  arms]  by  reason  of  some  dishon- 
ourable act,  whereby  the  dignity  of  the  coat  is 
abased."    See  his  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  71. 

(2)  A  diversion  or  amusement.  North.  See  Ma- 
lone's  Shakespeare,  y.  311;  Jamieson,  in  y. 
Abaifment. 

ABATY.    To  abate. 

And  that  he  for  ys  nevcw  woldc,  for  to  a-batjf  stryf. 
Do  hey  amendement,  sawve  lyme  and  lyf. 

Rob.  Glimc.  p.  54. 

ABAUED.    Astonished.     Sec  Abaw. 
Many  men  of  his  kynde  sauh  him  so  abaued* 

LangiCifVe  Cfuvn,  p.  310. 

ABAUT.    About.     North. 

ABAVE.  To  be  astonished.  Abaued,  q.  v.,  in 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  210,  ought  ])erhaps  to 
be  written  Abated.  See  an  instance  of  this 
word  in  a  fragment  printed  at  the  end  of  the 


Visions  of  Tundale,  p.  94,  which  is  merely  an 
extract  from  Lydgatc's  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
although  it  is  inserted  as  a  separate  production. 
Of  this  terrible  d<iolful  inspeccioun. 
The  peepiis  hertys  gretly  gan  abave, 

Lydgate'e  Minor  Poeme,  p.  144. 

ABAW.   (1)     To  bow ;  to  bend. 

Alle  the  knyghtes  of  Walls  londe. 
Ho  made  abaw  to  his  honde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  101. 

(2)  To  astonish ;  to  confound. 
Loke  how  ^e  mow  be  abawed. 
That  leye  that  the  Jewe  ys  saved. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  83 
ABAWT.    Without.     Stafford^h. 
ABAY.    At  bay.     See  K>iig  Alisaunder,  3882 ; 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  ed.  Dyot, 
p.  42,  divided  by  that  editor  into  two  wordi* 
See  Abbay  ;  Cotgrave  in  v.  Rendre.    Our  third 
example  exhibits  it  both  as  a  substantive  and 
a  verb. 
And  where  as  she  hang,  the!  stood  at  abay, 

MS.  LoMd,  73ft,  f.  I9i 
Thus  the  forest  thay  fraye, 
The  hertis  bade  at  abaye. 

Sir  Degrecante,  MS.  Idne.  f.  131. 
And  this  doon,  every  man  stond  abrodand  bk>we 
the  deeth,  and  make  a  short  abay  for  torewarde  the 
houndes,  and  every  man  have  a  smal  rodde  yn  hte 
bond  to  holdeof  the  houndes  that  the!  shul  the  bet^ 
ter  abaye.  MS.  Bedl.  646. 

ABAYSCIIID.     Frightened.     Abtuehyd,  or  a- 
ferdc;  territus,  perterritus.    Prompt.  Parv. 

And  anoon  the  damysel  roos  and  walkide:  and 
ache  was  of  twelve  yeer,  and  thei  weren  obayoehid 
with  a  greet  stimeyng.       Wiekl^^e  New  Tet.  p.  41. 

ABAYSSIIETTE.    Abashed. 

The  kyng  of  Scotlond  was  tho  all  abayeehette, 

Chron.  VUodun,  p.  8ft. 

ABAYST.    Disappointed. 

And  that  when  that  they  were  travyst. 
And  of  herborow  were  abayet. 

Brit.  mU.  iv.  83. 
What  thyng  that  je  wille  to  me  saye, 
3ow  thare  noght  be  abaytte. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  1. 17.  f*  18. 

ABAYSTE.    Abashed.    See  Abaitt. 
Syr  Eglamour  es  noghte  abaytte. 
In  Ooddls  helpe  es  alle  his  trayste. 

Sir  Egiamour,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  1S4* 

ABB.  The  yam  of  a  weaver's  warp.  Upton^t  MS, 
additiojM  to  Juniuif  in  the  Bodleian  Ltbrary. 

ABBARAYED.     Started. 

And  aftyr  that  he  knonnyngly  a&teroyMf, 
And  to  the  kyng  evyn  thus  he  sayd. 

I^dgat^e  Minor  Poemo,  p.  4. 
ABBAS.    An  abbess. 

The  abboMf  and  odnr  nonnet  by, 
Tolde  hyt  full  openlye. 

Le  Bone  Florenco  of  Rome,  1998. 
ABBAY.    To  bay ;  to  bark.  An  abbay^  or  bark- 
ing.—  Mituheu,   See  Abay.   To  keep  at  abbay, 
to  keep  at  bay.    See  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
ABBEN.    To  have.    Different  parts  of  this  verb 
occur  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  166,  &c. 
Maketh  ous  to  don  sunne, 
And  abben  to  monkunne.        MS.  Digby  86,  f.  197. 

ABBEY.  (1)  The  great  white  poplar,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  pqpulut  alba,     Weit. 
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(2)  To  bring  an  abbey  to  a  grange,  is  an  old  pro- 
rerbial  expression.  See  Skelton's  Works,  i. 
327,  and  the  notes  of  the  Editor  upon  the 
phrase. 

ABBEY-LUBBER.  A  term  of  reproach  for  idle- 
ness. Somentt.  It  is  found  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Cotgrave,  HowcU,  Miege,  and  others. 
See  also  Lyljr's  Euphues;  Herrick's  Works, 

L  128. 

The  most  of  that  which  they  did  bestow  was  on 
the  riche,  and  not  the  poore  in  dede,  as  halt,  lame, 
Uinde,  aicke  or  impotent,  but  lither  lubbers  that 
might  worke  and  would  not.  In  so  much  that  it  came 
into  a  eommen  proverbe  to  call  him  an  abbap'ltihber, 
that  was  Idle,  wel  fed,  a  long  lewd  lilher  loiterer, 
that  might  worke  and  would  not. 

Th«  Bumf/ng*  of  PmUea  Chureh,  1563. 
ABBIGGET.    Expiate;  pay  for. 
Alle  they  schalle  aM(g^  dure. 
That  token  him  in  that  tide.  MS.  Mhmole  33,  f .  14. 

ABBLASTRE.  A  crossbow-man.  This  form 
ooenn  in  tiie  Herald's  College  MS.  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  Hearne*s  edition,  pp.  372, 378. 

ABBOD.    An  abbot. 
The  bytaop  hym  ansuerede,  and  the  abbod  Dynok. 

Rob.  GIouc.  p.  234. 

ABBOT^F-MISRULE.  A  person  who  super- 
intended the  diversions  of  Christmas,  other- 
wise  called  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  q.  v.  See 
Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  i.  54  ;  Hampson's 
Kalendarinm,  i.  117;  Warton's  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  iL  525;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  276. 
Howell,  in  the  list  of  games  appended  to  his 
Lexicon,  mentions  the  game  of  the  abbots  which 
may  be  an  allusion  to  this  custom. 

ABBREVYATE.    Decreased. 

Thys  poetycall  schoole,  mayster  corrector  of  brercs 
and  longea,  caused  Collyngbome  to  bee  abbrevyate 
tboxier  by  the  heade,  and  to  bee  deryded  into  foure 
qnarten.  Hair*  UnUm,  Richard  HI.  f.  18. 

ABBROCHYN.   TobroachabarreL  Abbrochyn 
or  attamyn  a  vesselle  of  drynke,  attamino. — 
Prtnnpt,  Parr. 
ABBUT.    Aye  but.     Yorkah. 
ABBYT.    A  hal)it. 

And  chanones  gode  he  dede  therinne, 
Unther  the  abb^  of  scynte  Austynne. 

Wrighl^t  Si.  Patrick'*  Purgatory  ^  p.  66. 

A-B-C.  Stmtt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  398,  has  printed  a  curious  alliterative  alpha- 
bet, called  the  ABC  of  Aristotle.  There  are 
copies  of  it  in  MSS.  Harl.  541,  1304,  1706, 
MS.  Lambeth  853,  and  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v. 
48.  One  of  the  mss.  ascribe  it  to  a  "  Mayster 
Bennet"  It  is  very  likely  the  original  of  com- 
positions like  *'  A  was  an  apple-pie,"  in  books 
of  nursery  rhymes. 

A-B-C-BOOK.  A  catechism,  hornbook,  or 
primer,  used  for  teaching  children  the  first 
rudiments  of  reading;  sometimes,  the  alphabet 
in  generaL  See  King  John,  i.  1 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  87;  Maitland's  Early'Printed 
Books  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  p.  311;  Cata- 
logue of  Douce's  MSS.  p.  42. 

In  the  ^  fi  Cof  bokei  the  least, 
Yt  if  written  Deu$  charita*  eat. 

the  Enterlude  of  Youth,  f.  1. 


ABCE.  The  alphabet.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Mec^f  Carte;  Prompt.  Pan-,  p.  12 ;  Brit.  Bibl. 
ii.  397;  Greene's  Mcnaphon,  1616,  dedication. 
ABDEVENHAM.  An  astrological  word,  mean- 
ing the  head  of  the  tn'clfth  house,  in  a  scheme 
of  the  heavens. 
ABDUCE.     To  lead  away.   (Lat.) 

Oon  thyng  I  dyd  note  in  bothe  these  men,  that 
thei  thoght  a  religion  to  kepe  secret  betwene  God 
and  them  certayn  thynges,  rather  than  topon  their 
wholl  stomake ;  fTom  the  whych  opinion  I  colde  not 
abduce  them  withal  my  endevor.  State  Paper*,  i.557. 
ABE.    To  atone  for. 

Here  he  hadde  the  destenee 
That  the  povre  man  xulde  ab6. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  1.  63. 

ABEAR.    To  deport ;  to  conduct.    It  is  often 
used  among  illiterate  persons  for  to  bear,  to 
tolerate. 
So  did  the  faerie  knight  himsclfe  abeare. 
And  stouped  oft  his  head  from  shame  to  shield. 

Faerif!  Queene,  V.  xii.  19. 

ABECE.  An  alphabet ;  an  A  B  C.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  12 ;  Rob.  Gloucest.  p.  266 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  63. 

Whan  that  the  wise  man  acompteth 
Aftir  the  formel  propirte 
Of  algorlsmes  abece, 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  193. 
ABECEDARIAN.     An   abecedarian,   one   that 
tcacheth  or  leameth  the  crosse  row.  Minaheu. 
ABECEDARY.     Alphabetical. 

Unto  these  fewe  you  may  annexe  more  if  you  will, 
as  your  occasion  serreth,  and  reduce  them  into  an 
abecedarye  order.        MS.  Coll.  Omn.  An.  Oxon.  130. 

ABECHED.    Fed;  satisfied.   (^.-A^)   Compare 
the  printed  edition  of  1532,  f.  132. 
5it  schulde  I  sumdelle  ben  abeched. 
And  for  the  tyme  wel  refrechcd. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  181. 

ABEDDE.     In  bed.     Var.  dial. 

That  night  he  sat  wel  sore  akale. 
And  his  wif  lai  warme  abedde. 

^    The  Sevyn  Sages,  1513. 
ABEDE.  (1)   To  bid ;  to  oflfer. 
Y  schal  be  the  furste  of  alle 
That  our  message  schal  abede. 

MS.  Aahmole  33,  f.  23. 
(2)  Abode ;  remained.   See  Syr  Trjamoure,  374. 
Befyse,  with  hys  f clows  bronde, 
Smote  yn  sondcr,  thorow  Godys  sonde. 
The  rope  above  the  Sarsyns  hedd. 
That  he  with  Befyse  yn  preson  abede, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  108. 
ABEGE.    To  atone  for. 

He  wolde  don  his  laerilege. 

That  many  a  man  it  schulde  abege. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  174. 
Alle  Grece  it  schulde  a6«^^sore 
To  see  the  wilde  best  wone. 
Where  whilom  dwellid  a  mannis  sone. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  96. 

ABEISAUNCE.    Obedience.    (J.-N.) 

An  hound  is  of  good  abeisaunee,  for  he  wol  Icmeas 
a  man  al  that  a  man  wol  teche  hym.   MS.  Bodl.  A46. 
ABELDE.     To  grow  bold. 

Thco  folk  of  Perce  gan  abelde. 

Kyrtg  Aliiounder,  2442. 

ABELE.  A  fine  kmd  of  white  poplar.  Var.  dial. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17,  where  Mr.  Way  says 
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it  is  "the  name  given  by  botamutt  to  the 
'    popuhu  alba,**    The  name  ia  very  common  in 

the  provinces. 
ABEL-WHACKETS.   A  game  played  by  sailors 
with  cards ;  the  loser  receiving  so  many  strokes 
firom  a  handkerchief  twisted  into  a  knot  on  his 
huid,  as  he  has  lost  the  games.    Grose, 
ABELYCHE.    Ably. 

That  he  the  craft  abtlifehe  may  conne. 
Whenever  he  go  undur  the  sonne. 

ConstUittion*  t^Mtuonnf,  843. 

ABENCHE.  Upon  abench.  See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  11 8. 
Horn  lette  him  abmehe, 

la  harpe  he  gan  cleoche.  Kyng  Horn,  U97. 

ABENT.  A  steep  place.  SUnner,    The  a  is  here 

perhaps  merely  the  article. 
ABERDAVINE.    The  siskin.     Boucher. 
ABERE.    To  bear. 

And  with  alao  good  reaon,  we  mowe  of  hem  y-wia 
Abere  thllke  truage,  that  aa  thyng  robbed  b. 

Ro6.  &OUC.  p.  196. 
ABEREMORD.     A  law  term,  meaning  murder 
fully  proved,  as  distinguished  from  manslaugh- 
ter, and  justifiable  homicide.  See  Junius,  in  v. 
ABERIN6.    A  law  phrase  for  the  proper  and 
peaccfid  carriage  of  a  loyal  subject.      See 
Hawkins'  Engl.  Drama,  i.  239 ;   ms.  Ashmole 
1788,  f.  20. 
ABERNE.    Auburn.    See  a  mention  of  **  long 
abeme  beardes,'*  in  Cunningham's  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  56. 
ABESSE.    To  humble. 

Echeone  untille  other,  what  ia  this  ? 
Oure  kynge  hath  do  thia  thynge  amia« 
So  to  abesM  hia  rialt^. 
That  every  man  it  my5te  aee. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  51. 
ABESTOR.    A  kind  of  stone. 

Among  atonea  abestor,  which  being  hot  wil  nererbe 
colde  for  our  conatanciea.  I^/y'«  Mother  BonUtie,  1594. 
ABESYANS.    Obeisance. 
Now  wuraheppful  aovcreyna  thatayttyn  here  in  ayth, 

Lordya  and  ladyea  and  frankelina  in  fay, 
With  alle  roaner  oSabes^an*  we  recomaunde  ua  ryght, 
Pleaantly  to  50ur  peraonea  that  preaent  ben  in  play. 

MS.  Tanner  407,  f.  44. 

ABET.     Help;  assistance. 

I  am  thine  eme,  the  ahamc  were  unto  me 
Aa  wel  aa  the,  if  that  I  ahould  aasent 
Through  mine  abet,  that  he  thine  honour  ahent. 

Troilw  and  Creteide,  ii.  357. 
ABETTES.     Abbots.     See  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  206,  for  an  example  of  this  form  of 
the  word. 
ABRW.    Above.    Devon. 
ABEY.  To  abie,  q. v.  See  Hartshome's  Mct.Tales, 
p.  225 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  714  ;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12034  ;   Collier's  HUt.  Dram.  Poet, 
u.  283  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  169. 
Farewelle,  for  I  schalJe  aone  deye. 
And  thenke  how  I  thy  love  abeife. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  86. 

ABEYD.    To  abide. 

And  to  ab^d  abatlnena  and  foraake  abundana. 

MS.  Douee  309,  f.  3. 

ABEYE.    To  bow ;  to  obey. 

To  roaoune  thei  moate  nedya  abejfe. 
In  helle  pette  ellya  achalle  they  hong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  139. 
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ABEYSAUNCE.    Obdsance.      Skinner  thinks 
the  proper  form  of  the  word  is  abeiaanee. 
Unavysyd  clerk  aoone  may  be  forlore. 
Unto  that  theef  to  doone  a6ey«a«fice. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f .  138. 

ABEYTED.    Ensnared. 

Hya  fleaahe  on  here  waa  ao  abeifted. 
That  thyke  womman  he  coveytyd. 

Jr5.  Harf.  1701,  f.2. 

ABEY5ED0UN.    Obeyed. 
Ny  they  abcyjedoim  hem  nothyng  to  the  kyng  heat. 

C/knm.  VOodun,  p.  97* 

ABGREGATE.  To  lead  out  of  the  flock.  Mifuheu, 

ABHOMINABLE.  An  old  method  of  spelling 
abominable^  ridiculed  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
V.  1.  The  word  was  not  always  formerly  used 
in  a  bad  sense.   See  Webster's  Works,  iiL  175. 

ABHOR.  To  protest  against,  or  reject  solemnly. 
An  old  term  of  canon  law.    See  Henry  VIIL 

••  A 

u.  4. 
ABIDANCE.    Tarrying;  dwelUng. 

Wherein  he  ia  like  to  remain  'till  the  diaaolutloa 
of  the  world,  ao  long  ia  hia  abidance. 

The  Puritan,  p.  Si. 

ABIDDEN.    Endured. 

He  iooked  wan  and  gaah,  but  apake  to  them  and 
told  them  that  the  Lord,  at  the  prayera  of  hk  wife, 
had  reatored  him  to  life,  and  that  he  had  beene  In 
purgatory,  and  what  puniahment  he  had  abidden  tot 
hiajealouae.  Cubler  of  Canterburie,  IflOB. 

ABIDE.  (1)  To  persevere ;  to  endure ;  to  suffer. 
Pcgge  gives  the  phrase,  "  you  must  grin  and 
and  abide  it,"  applied  in  cases  where  resistance 
is  useless,  which  comes,  I  believe,  firom  the 
North.    It  is  also  another  form  of  abie.    See 
Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  iL  356  ;  Malone'a 
Shakespeare,  v.  269. 
(2)  Often  used  by  Lydgate  in  the  sense  of  to 
forbear.  To  tolerate  is  its  meaning  in  the  pro- 
vinces.   See  Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p. 
120 ;  Topsell*s  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  75. 
ABIDYNGE.    Patient.  (A.-S.) 
And  bold  and  abidjfnge 
Bismarea  to  suffk^e.     Piere  ntughnutH»  p.  413. 
ABIDYNGELY.     Staying. 

That  theae  had  ben  with  me  familier. 
And  in  royn  houaolde  ben  abidtfngeh' 

MS,  Soe.  Antiq.   134,  f.  886. 

ABIE.  To  pay  for ;  to  expiate.   **  To  abie  it  dear" 
is  a  phrase  constantly  met  with  in  old  writers. 
Heame  explains  it  to  buy  in  his  glossary  to 
Langtoft. 
ABIGGEDE.     Suffer.   {A.-S.) 
The  wiche  aehal  it  abiggede 
Thurch  whom  he  hath  don  thia  dedc. 

Legends  CatholitM,  p.  906. 

ABIGGEN.  To  abie,  q.  v.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp. 

49,  129, 138  ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  35,  127 ; 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  901 ;  Amis  and  Amiloun, 

390 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  497. 

The  kynge  achalle  hyt  aoone  abygge. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  107. 

ABILIMENTS.  Habiliments.  See  Hall's  Union, 
Richard  III.  f.  29.     Sometimes  written  abH- 
mentfy  as  in  Arch»ologia,  xvii.  292 ;  and  abbi- 
liment,  as  in  the  Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597. 
But  to  recounte  her  ryche  abt^^ment. 
And  what  esutea  to  her  did  reaorte, 
Therto  am  I  full  inauffycyent. 

Skdton'e  Works,  i.363. 
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ABILL.    To  make  able. 

And  namely  to  thame  that  abUU  thame  thara-to 
with  tbm  liaipe  of  Godd  In  alle  that  thay  may  one 
the  tame  wjie.  MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17«  f.  834* 

ABILLERE.    Stronger ;  more  able. 

AbUUn  thane  erer  was  syr  Ector  of  Troye. 

Mort9Arihut9t  MS,  UneoU,  f.  81. 

ABIMB.    An  abyn. 

Columpna  and  base,  upberyng  from  oMum. 

(ytauetr,  td,  Urrp,  p.  530. 
No  word  ihul  the!  5itt  lowne, 
Tfl  that  the!  be  fkllen  downe 
Unto  the  aCfriM  withouten  aijt. 

Cmnm'  JAmdi,  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  f.  134. 

ABINTESTATE.    Intestate.     Miruheu. 
ABISHERING.  According  to  Rastall,  as  quoted 
bj  Cowell,  is  "  to  be  quit  of  amerciaments  be- 
fore wlMMnsoever  of   transgression.''     Rider 
tranalatfa  it  by/i9co  non  reditus. 
ABIST.    Payest  for  it. 

Thou  lexat,  he  aeyd,  vile  losanjour  ! 
Thou  it  abut  hi  leyn  Savour  I 

Gy  of  Warwikt,  p.  188. 

ABIT.  (1)  A  babit  The  word  occurs  in  the  senses 
of  dothing,  as  well  as  a  custom  or  habit.  See 
Beliq.  Antiq.  ii.  175 ;  Prompt  Parv.  pp.  97» 
179;  Getta  Romanomm,  p.  246;  Wright's 
Pm[gatoT7,p.  141 ;  Rob.  Glouc  pp.  105,  434. 

(2)  An  obit ;  a  service  for  the  dead. 

Also  if  thel  vow  hem  to  hold  an  obit,  or  other  ritii» 
aad  God  bdiiUth  no  meed  for  the  keping,  but  ra- 
thcr  repfove.  at  he  dcde  sum  tyme  the  PhariscJs, 
doutka  that  b  ajen  the  gospel. 

AyoiogiffoT  tfu  Lollards,  p.  103. 

(3)  AUdeth.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  115  ;  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  16643  ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4989. 

He  ayeth  that  grace  not  in  him  tUtit, 
But  wikkid  ende  and  cunld  aventurc. 

Occlevet  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  13t«  f.  863. 
Ne  haste  nou5t  thin  owen  sorow. 
My  sone,  and  take  this  in  thy  wit, 
He  hath  noujt  lefte  that  wcl  t^U. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antitt.  I34»  f.  Oft. 
Seynt  Bernard  tharfore  to  swych  chyt. 
And  aeyth  moche  forjyt  that  longc  abyt. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  75. 

ABITACLE.    A  habitation;  a  dwelling.  {Lat) 
In  whom  also  be  je  hildid  togidre  into  the  abitacle 
of  God  in  the  HooU  Ooost. 

IVickUffl^s  New  Test.  p.  164. 

ABITE.  (1)    A  habitation ;  an  abode. 
And  eke  aMdin  thilke  dale 
To  leve  his  abtte,  and  gon  his  waie. 

Romaunt  9f  the  Roee,  4914. 

(2)  To  atone  for. 

We,  yei,  that  shal  thou  sore  oM/e. 

Towneley  Miftteriee,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  bite.  {A.-S.) 

Addres,  quinres,  and  dragouns 
Wolden  this  folk,  mychel  and  lytc, 
Envenymcn  and  abUe. 

Kyng  Alieaunder,  5611. 

Bronne  lyoons,  and  eke  white. 

That  wolden  fkyn  his  folk  abyte.      Ibid.  7096. 

(4)  Abideth. 

And  as  an  esy  pacient  the  lore 

Abita  of  him  that  goth  about  his  cure. 

And  thus  he  drivith  forth  his  avinture. 

TroUue  and  Creseide,  i.  1992. 

ABITED.    MUdewcd.    Kent. 


ABITEN.     Bitten;  devoured. 

A  thousent  shepi  eh  habbe  abiten, 
And  mo,  jef  hy  weren  i-writen. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  S76. 

ABJECT.  (I)   A  despicable  person. 
I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die. 
Than  at  my  foeman's  feet  an  oft^ct  lie. 

Afimmr/br  Magietralee,  p.  80. 

(2)  To  reject ;  to  cast  away.  See  Palsgrave,  f. 
136 ;  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet  ii.  7 ;  GilecU  of 
Narbona,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  12 ;  Skel- 
ton's  Works,  i.  308. 

The  bloude  of  the  saied  Kynge  Henry,  althoughe 
he  had  a  goodly  sonne,  was  clerely  abfeeted,  and  the 
crowne  of  the  realme,  by  aucthoritie  of  parliamente, 
entayled  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke. 

Hall,  Edward  V.t.l. 

ABJECTION.  Baseness,  vileness.  See  Minsheu, 
in  V. ;  Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p. 
18.    It  occurs  in  Skelton's  Works,  L  345,  ex- 
plained  by  the  editor  to  mean  there  objection. 
ABLAND.     Blinded ;  made  blind. 
The  walmes  han  the  oNand, 
And  therwhiles  thai  boillaod  be. 
Sire,  thou  ne  schalt  never  i-se. 

The  5epyn  Sages,  2462. 

ABLASTE.    (1)    A  crossbow.     The   Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  9,  is  the  authority  for  this  form  of  the 
word. 
(2)  Blasted. 

Venym  and  fyre  togedir  he  caste. 
That  lie  Jason  so  sore  aUaete, 
That  yf  ne  were  his  oynement. 
His  ringe  and  his  enchauntement, 
Whiche  Medea  tok  him  to-fore, 
He  hadde  with  that  worme  be  lure. 

Uower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f .  150. 

ABLE.  (1)  This  word  has  two  distinct  senses, 
the  one  to  make  able  or  give  power  for  any 
purpose ;  the  other  and  more  remarkable  one, 
to  warrant  or  answer  for,  as  in  King  Lear, 
iv.  6.  See  also  Ashmolc's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit, 
p.  118;  Nares,  in  v.;  Middleton's  Works, 
iv.  223. 

(2)  Fit;  proper. 

Noye,  to  me  thou  arte  full  able, 
And  to  my  sacrifice  acceptable. 

Chester  Plays,  i.  5^ 

(3)  Wealthy.    Herrfordth. 
ABLECTIVE.    Adorned  for  sale.     Cockeram. 
ABLEGATION.    A  dismission ;  a  dispersion. 

More. 

ABLEMENTES.     Habiliments. 

He  toke  a  ship  of  high  and  greate  avantage, 
Of  ablementes  for  warre,  and  ordinauncc. 

Hanfyng's  Chroniele^  f.  145. 

ABLENDE.  To  blind ;  to  dazzle.  (A.-S.)  As 
the  early  translations  of  Vegecius  will  be  occa- 
sionally quoted,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
the  one  made  at  Berkeley's  request,  1408,from 
which  the  following  extract  is  made,  is  not  by 
Trevisa,  as  conjectured  by  Tanner,  but  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Clifton.  Tliis  fact  ap- 
pears from  the  colophon  of  copies  in  MS.  Douce 
291,  and  MS.  Digby  233;  the  last-mentioned 
one  having  baffled  Strutt,  Reg.  Antiq.  ed. 
Planchc,  p.  77.  Manuscripts  of  this  work  are 
very  common.     For  examples  of  ablende,  see 
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Piers   Ploughman,  p.  377;    Rob.  Glouc.  p. 

208. 
He schal  both  ahlende  his  enetnyes  si;t,  and  astonye 

hii  myndc,  and  he  schal  sodeynlich  wounde  his 

enemy.  MS.  Douce  291,  T.  12. 

ABLENESS.  Power;  strength.   SeeMiddleton^s 

Works,  iv.  519,  and  the  example  quoted  by 

Richardson. 
ABLENT.      Blinded;     deceived.      See    Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  388 ;  Wright's  Political  Songs, 

p.  330. 

Stronge  thef,  thou  schalt  be  shent. 
For  thou  hast  me  thus  ablent. 

MS.  Addit.  10036,  f.  52. 

ABLEPSY.    Blindness.     Cockeram. 
ABLESS.     Careless  and  negligent,  or  untidy  or 

slovenly  in  person.     Line. 
ABLESSYD.     Blessed.      See  Tundale,  p.  23, 
where,  however,  the  a  may  be  merely  the  ex- 
clamation A ! 
ABLET.     The  bleak.     West. 
ABLETUS.    AbUity.     This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  an  obscure  and  muti- 
lated passage  in  MS.  Ashmole  44. 
ABLEWE.     Blew  [upon  her.] 
Aswon  tho  sche  overthrewe, 
Wawain  sone  hir  abtewe.  Arthnur  and  Merlin,  p.  315. 
ABLICHE.    Ably. 

These  mowe  abiiehe  be  chosen  to  chyvalrye,  for 
hereynne  stondeth  al  the  helthc  and  profijt  of  the 
corny nalt^.  MS.  Douee  291,  f.  10. 

ABLIGURY.  Spending  in  belly  checre.  Miruheu. 
ABLINS.    Perhaps ;  possibly.     North. 
ABLODE.     Bloody;  with  blood.     See  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  315 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  333. 
Olubrius  sat  and  byheld 
How  here  lym(»  ronne  a-hlode. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  57* 

ABLOY.    An  exclamation  used  in  hunting,  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  and  equivalent  to 
On  !  On  ! 
The  lorde  for  blys  ablo^.  S^  Gawayne,  p.  44. 

ABLUDE.    To  differ ;  to  be  unlike,    HaU. 
ABLUSION.     A  chemical  term,  meaning  the 
cleansing  of  medicines  from  any  drugs  or 
impurities. 

And  also  of  ther  induracion, 
Oiles,  abhuioM,  metall  fusible. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  123. 

A-BLYNDEN.     To  blind ;  to  dazzle.     (A.-S.) 
Why  menestow  thi  mood  for  a  mote 
In  thi  brotheres  eighe, 
Sithen  a  beem  iu  thyn  owene 
A-bijfndeth  thlselve.     Piert  IHoughman,  p.  189. 
ABLYNG.    Fitting.  See  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  364  ; 
Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  148. 

Whcrfore  what  tyme  a  man  dooth  what  he  may  in 
aMynge  hym  to  grace,  hit  suf&cith  to  him,  for  God 
asldth  aot  of  a  man  that  he  seeth  impossible  to  hym. 
Caxton't  Divert  Fruitful  Ghostly  Matert, 
ABNORMETH.    Disfigureth;  disguiseth. 
Al  frainith  he  in  luste  that  he  sojoumeth. 
And  all  his  chere  and  speche  also  he  afrnormsM. 

Troilus  and  Cretetde,  i.  3S8. 

ABOADE.    Abided;  suffered;  endured. 
For  all  her  maydens  much  did  feare. 
If  Oberon  had  chanc'd  to  heare 
That  Mab  his  Queene  should  have  beene  there. 
He  would  not  have  aboade  it. 

Drayton's  Poemt,  p.  173* 


ABOARD.  ( I )  To  approach  near  the  shore.  (/V.) 
Cockeram  has  abbord,  to  approach  near  the 
shore,  to  grapple  with  a  ship.     See  also  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Abordey  Arriv^e, 
Ev'n  to  the  verge  of  gold,  aboorcfin^ Spain. 

Soliman  and  Pertida,  1599. 

(2)  In  many  kinds  of  games,  this  phrase  signifies 
that  the  person  or  side  in  the  game  that  was 
either  none  or  but  few,  has  now  got  to  be  as 
many  as  the  other.     Dyche. 
ABOBBED.    Astonished.     {A.-N.) 
The  messangers  were  abtM)ed  tho, 
Thai  nisten  what  thai  mighten  do. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  74. 

ABOCCHEMENT.     Increase.    Prompt.  Parv. 

ABOCCHYNGE.    Increase.     Prompt.  Parv. 

ABOCOCKED.    A  cap  of  state. 

■  Some  say  his  high  cap  of  esUte,  called  abococked, 
garnished  with  twoo  riche  crounes,  whiche  was  pre- 
sented to  Kyng  Edward  at  Yorlce  the  fourth  daie  of 
May.  Hall,  Edward  IF.  f.  9: 

ABODE.    (1)  Delay.   See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  46; 
Croke's  Tlurteen  Psalms,  p.  19. 
And  so  he  dedc  withouten  abode, 
Swiftliche  horn  he  rode. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  107. 

(2)    Waited  for. 

Y  thanlce  God  that  y  was  borne. 
That  y  abode  thys  day. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  63. 
ABOFE.    Abode;  dweUing. 

Wolde  God,  for  his  modurs  luf, 
Bryng  me  onys  at  myne  abqfe, 
I  were  out  of  theire  eye. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  55. 

ABOPFE.    Above. 

Be  Jhesu  Cryst  that  is  abqffiB, 
That  man  aught  mc  gode  loffc. 

The  Cockwolde  Daunce,  217. 
Thare  was  a  ryalle  rolTe 
In  that  chambir  ab<\ffe, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 
ABOGEN.     Bowed.    Bailey. 
ABOGHTEN.    Suffered.    (A.-S.) 

And  that  aboghten  gultles, 
Bothe  Dcjanire  and  Hercules. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  75. 
ABOHT.     Bought.      See   Kyng   Horn,   1402; 
Chron.  of  England,  854;    Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  7 ;  Harrowing  of  Hell,  pp.  17,  25. 
Nou  thou  hast  in  that  foul  hous, 
A  thyng  that  is  ful  precious, 
Fui  duere  hit  ys  aboht. 

WHght'e  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  103. 

ABOLETE.    Antiquated;  abolished. 
And  dare  use  the  experyens. 
In  there  obsolute  consciens 
To  practyre  suche  abolete  sciens. 

Skelton*M  Worke,  ii.  48. 

A-BONE.    Excellently;  well. 

Spurres  of  golde  also  he  had  on. 

And  a  good  swerde,  that  wolde  byte  a-bone. 

Syr  Gawayne,  p.  81 7« 

ABONE.    (1)  To  make  good  or  seasonable ;  to 
ripen.    Blount. 

(2)  To  dispatch  quickly.     Skinner. 

(3)  Above.  See  The  Grene  Knight,  513;  Richard 
Coerde  Lion,  4361 ;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1816. 

Tho  thei  seiche  a  litel  hem  abone 
Seven  Icnightes  y^armed  come. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  ISR. 


ABO 


ABO 


ABOOD.    Bemiined. 

iBto  the  bath  I  icholcte  goon. 
And  in  I  wente  anoon  by  grace. 
And  there  mbood  but  ly  tel  apace. 

MS,  Cott,  Tiber,  A.  vii.  f.  85. 

ABOON.    AboYe;  oYcrfaead.    North, 
ABOORD.    From  the  bank. 
Aa  men  in  aimuner  fcarlet  pane  the  foord, 
Whidi  la  in  winter  lord  of  all  theplaine. 
And  with  Ilia  tumbling  atreamet  doth  beare  aboard 
The  plooghmana  hope  and  ihephcards  labour  Taine. 

Spenttr'M  RtOntM  nf  Amm,  1591. 

ABOOT.    Beaten  down.    Skxtmer,    See  AJtott. 

ABOOVB.    Above.     W^t. 

ABORE.    Bom. 

At  Taandeane  lond  I  wos  oftore  and  abred. 

ABORMENT.    An  abortion.    An  unusual  form 
of  the  nord  found  in  TopselVs  History  of 
Fdur-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  21.    Abortment 
ocean  in  Higins'  Nomendator,  p.  17;   and 
oAor/  in  Tlorio,  ed.  1611,  p.  2. 
ABORTYVE.    An  abortion.    It  is  also  an  ad- 
jective, as  in  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  6. 
The  diildre  that  are  abortyvet, 
Tho  are  that  ben  not  bom  jn  lyTes, 
Shul  rise  in  thritty  5eer  of  elde. 

Cwr»9r  Mundi,  MS,  Cantmb.  f.  136. 

ABOSTED.  Assaulted.  (A.^N.)  MS.  Douce  104 
reads  and  bmtedj  and  MS.  Douce  333  has 
he  hotted. 

A  BTCtone*  a  braggere,  • 

A-bMUd  Piera  ala.  Fitr§  nattghman,  p.  196. 
ABOT.  An  abbot  The  occurrence  of  this  form 
in  early  English  shows  that  the  new  ortho- 
graphy abbat^  which  one  sometimes  sees,  is 
incorrect  See  Legendae  Catholics,  p.  19; 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  84. 
ABOTB.    (1)  Beaten  down. 

Of  whiche  alght  gUul.  Ood  it  wot. 
She  vaa  abaahid  and  mbott, 

Chaucer^*  Dreame,  1S90. 
(2)  About 

With  ordlr  in  the  bateyllya  arayed. 
They  cum  the  towne  abott, 

Rtliq.jintlg.  li.ai. 

ABOTHE.    Abore. 

Jbttk0  half  ley  mani  on. 
The  hered  flro  the  nek  bon. 

Arihottr  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

A-BOUET.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  Mr. 
Wright's  glossary  to  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
II.,  is  perhaps  a  misprint  for  a  bonet^  a  kind  of 
saiL 

ABOU6HT.    Bought    Sometimes,  atoned  for, 
£rom  aUgffmi;  and  it  is  occasionally  the  ortho- 
graphy of  ad<m/.  Jennings  gives  the  Somerset- 
shire proverb  (Dialects,  p.  80), 
Vur  Taught, 
And  dear  abemghi. 
See  6y  of  Warwike,  pp.  72, 155, 355;  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  2305;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1979;  Kyng 
Alisannder,  898;   Sir  Cleges,  43;   Thynne's 
Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowlines,  p.  62 ; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  31 ;  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Drama,  L  13.    The  proverb  giveu  above 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  old  one,  "  Dear 
boogfat  and  fart  fett,  are  dainties  for  ladies," 
which  HoweD  gives  in  his  collection,  p.  8. 


ABOUGHWED.   Bowed;  obeyed.    Se«  a  read- 
ing in  the  College  of  Anns  MS.  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  106. 
ABOUN.    Above. 

They  said  that  songe  was  thii  to  sey, 
To  Ood  aboun  be  joy  and  blysae ! 

Tundal^M  Visions,  p.  158. 

ABOUNDE.    Abounding. 

Ry3t  so  this  maydc,  of  grace  most  abounds, 
A  peerelle  hath  closid  withlnne  hire  brestes  whyte. 
Lpdgate,  MS,  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f .  3. 

ABOURe.    Protector? 

And  If  thay  have  any  mete. 
Parte  with  them  wole  we. 
Or  elles  strokes  thay  shal  gete. 

By  God  and  Seynte  Mary,  myn  abouri, 

MS.  Douce  175,  p.  69. 
ABOUT.  Circularly;  in  a  cmilc.  See  Macbeth, 
L  3.  It  is  singularly  used  in  the  phrase,  "  about ^ 
my  brains,"  signifying,  "  brains,  go  to  work," 
as  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  In  the  eastern  counties  it 
is  current  in  the  sense  of  nearj  as,  *'  this  horse 
is  worth  nothing  about  fourty  pounds.'' 

ABOUTEN.  About  According  to  Cooper's  Sus- 
sex Glossary,  p.  12,  it  is  still  in  use  in  East 
Sussex. 

And  in  this  wise  these  lordes  all  and  some 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  dtee  come 
Abouten  prime,  and  in  the  toun  alight. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2191. 

ABOUT-SLEDGE.      A  smith's  great  forging 
hammer.  See  a  note  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
ed.  Dyce,  iv.  289. 
ABOUTWARD.  Near.  See  the  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence, p.  201. 
But  than  syr  Marrok,hys  steward. 
Was  fute  {U)owtewarde 
To  do  hys  lady  gyle.    MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  71. 

ABOUYE.    To  bow. 

Alle  londys  saole  abou^  to  by  Wette  and  by  Este. 

Rod.  Ctoue.  p.  215. 

AB0U5TE.    Part,  past  of  abie,  q.  v. 
Or  it  Bchalle  sore  ben  abou^te. 
Or  thou  schalte  worche  as  y  the  say. 

Gower,  MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  134,  f.  55. 
And  that  hath  Dido  sore  abow^te, 
Whos  deth  schall  ever  be  bethoujte. 

Ibid.  f.  104. 

ABOVE.  In  old  stage  directions  this  word  ge- 
nerally refers  to  the  upper  stage,  the  raised 
platform  towards  the  back  of  the  stage.  See 
Webster's  Works,  i.  314.  Above^  in  common 
speech,  is  equivalent  to  more  than.  As  above 
a  bitf  exceedingly,  a  very  common  phrase ;  and 
the  slang  expression  above  your  hookSj  i.  e.  too 
knowing  or  clever. 
ABOVEN.    Above. 

With  sparcles  and  smeke  covered  abaven. 
As  hit  were  a  brennyng  oven. 

Cursor  Mundi,  Trin,  Cott.MS.(,  19. 
Hir  queynt  t^toven  hir  kne 
Naked  the  knightes  knewe. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  246. 

ABOWE.    (1)    To  bow.     See  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
188  ;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  78,  309. 
To  Roland  than  schc  gan  abinve 
Almost  doun  til  his  fete.      MS,  Ashmole  33,  f.  37. 
Tharefore  ech  man  hcom  scholde  abowie. 
That  guode  jcme  tharof  nome. 

MS.  Lawi.  \W,  f.  1. 
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(2)  Above. 

Into  thatt  reygeon  where  he  ys  kyngr 
Wyche  abowe  all  othur  far  dothe  abownde. 

SharpTt  Cov.  Mjftt.  p.  83. 
It  was  busked  abowe 
With  besantes  fuUe  bryghte. 

MS.Uneoln.  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 

(3)  To  maintain  ;  to  avow.  This  may  be  a  mis- 
take for  avowe.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p. 
193,  and  the  example  quoted  under  AncUnoe, 

ABOWEN.    Above.      See  Reliq.   Antiq.  L  54, 
189  ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  179. 
Kepe  hyt  therfore  wyth  temperat  hete  adowne 
Full  forty  dayes,  tyll  hyt  wex  black  al»w«n, 

MhmoW*  Theat.  Chem,  BriU  p.  171- 

ABOWES.    Abbots.     [Avowes  ?] 

God  and  Seinte  Marie,  and  Sein  Denis  also. 
And  aile  the  a6oM>ef  of  this  charche,  in  was  ore  ich 
am  i-do.  Rob.  GVouc.  p.  475. 

ABOWGHT.    About. 

jibowght  the  body  he  hyme  hente, 
As  far  as  he  myght  last.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  9. 
ABOWTH.    Bought. 

And  therfore  God,  that  alle  hath  wrojth, 
And  alle  roankynde  dere  abowth, 
Sende  us  happe  and  grace. 

MS.  Doitee  84,  f.  53. 
ABOWTYNE.    About.     Cf.  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  7; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  168  ;    Songs  and  Carols,  xL 
He  dyd  them  in  a  panne  of  brasse, 
Also  bote  as  erer  it  was. 

And  made  fyere  abowt^ne,      MS.  Aihmole  61 ,  f.  5. 
AB03EDE.    Bowed. 

Wei  corteysly  thanne  abo^»^  she. 
And  to  help  hure  gan  him  praye. 

MS.  A9hmole  33,  f.  87- 
AB03T.     Bought. 

These  bargeyn  wyl  be  dere  ab<^t. 

MS.  Douce  3(tt,  f.  1. 
ABRACADABRA.  This  word,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar  manner,  was  formerly  worn  about  the 
neck  as  a  cure  for  the  ague.  See  Pettigrew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  53 ;  Archseolo- 
gia,  XXX.  427. 

Mr.  Banes ter  sayth  that  he  healed  200  in  one  yer 
of  an  ague,  by  hanging  Abracadabra  about  ther 
necks,  and  wold  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  toothake, 
althogh  the  partyes  wer  10  myle  of. 

MS.  Addit.  5008. 

ABRAD.    Withered? 

The  gode  burgeis  on  a  dal. 

His  ympe  thrivende  he  sal. 

Fair  i-woxe  and  fairi-sprad. 

But  the  olde  tre  was  abrad.  The  Sev^  Sagee,  610. 

ABRADAS.  A  Macedonian  pirate,  mentioned 
by  Greene  and  Shakespeare.  The  commenta- 
tors have  failed  in  tracing  any  farther  notice 
of  him. 

ABRADE.  To  rub,  or  scrape  off.  See  Richard- 
son  in  v.  The  word  is  still  in  use  as  a  sea  term. 

ABRAHAM-COLOURED.  See  Abram-cokmred, 
Cf.  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram.  ii.  276  ;  Blurt  Mas- 
ter Constable,  1602. 

ABRAHAM-CUPID.  The  expression  occurs  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  I,  and  is  conjectured  by 
Upton  to  be  a  mistake  for  Adam  Cupid,  and 
to  allude  to  Adam  Bell,  the  celebrated  archer. 
See  his  observations  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  1748, 
p.  243.    The  conjecture  is  very  plausible,  as 


proper  names  are  firequently  abWeviated  in 
early  MSS.,  and  it  suits  the  sense  and  metre. 

ABRAHAM-MEN.  According  to  the  Fraternitye 
of  Vacabondes,  1575,  '*  an  Abraham-man  is  he 
that  walketh  bare-armed,  and  bare-legged,  and 
fayneth  hymselfe  mad,  and  caryeth  a  packe  of 
wool,  or  a  stycke  with  baken  on  it,  or  such 
lyke  toy,  and  nameth  himself  poore  Tom." 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  under  the 
name  of  Bedlam  Beggars,  and  their  still  more 
usual  appellation  was  Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v. 
According  to  Grose,  to  "  sham  Abram''  is  to 
pretend  sickness,  which  Nares  thinks  may  have 
some  connexion  with  the  other  term.  See 
also  Aubrey's  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  MS.  p.  259 ; 
Harrison's  Description  of  England,  p.  184. 

ABRAHAM'S-BALM.  A  kind  of  willow.  Ac- 
cording  to  Bullokar,  English  Expositor,  1641, 
it  was  used  as  a  charm  to  preserve  chastity. 

ABRAID.  To  rise  on  the  stomach  with  a  degree 
of  nausea ;  applied  to  articles  of  diet,  which 
prove  disagreeable  to  the  taste  or  difficult  of 
digestion.  North.  This  may  be  the  meaning  in 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  725. 

Instead  of  nourishing,  it  stimulates,  abrades,  and 
carries  away  a  part  of  the  solids. 

CoUine  MUcellaniet,  1762.  p.  70. 
ABRAIDE.  (1)  To  awake ;  to  start.    Palsgrave 
has  "  I  abraydCf  I  inforce  me  to  do  a  thynge." 
f.  136. 

And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slepe  abraide 
He  roighte  don  us  bathe  a  vilanie. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  4188. 

(2)  Explained  abroad  by  Percy.  See  Reliqucs, 
p.  44.  It  more  likely  ought  to  be  "  a  braide," 
a  start.    See  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  19. 

(3)  As  a  slight  variation  of  our  first  meaning,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  action  of  drawing  a  sword  firom 
a  scabbard. 

ABRAM.  A  cant  term,  according  to  Coles  ap- 
plied to  a  naked  or  very  poor  man.  CI 
Middleton's  Works,  iii.  32. 

ABRAM-COLOURED.  Nares  considers  this  ex- 
pression may  be  a  corruption  of  aubumj  and  is 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Coriolanus,  IL  3 :  "  Our  heads  are  some  brown, 
some  black,  some  abram,  some  bald,  but  that 
our  wits  are  so  diversly  coloured."  The 
folio  of  1685  alters  tibram  to  auburn.  See 
Middleton's  Works,  i.  259 ;  Toone,  in  v. 

ABRASE.     Smooth. 

The  fourth,  in  white,  is  Apheleia,  a  nymph  as 
pure  and  simple  as  the  soul,  or  as  an  abraee  tabic, 
and  is  therefore  called  Simplicity. 

Ben  Joneont  ii.  366. 

ABRAYDE.  (I)  Started;  roused  himself. 
Ipomydon  with  that  stroke  abrayde. 
And  to  the  kynge  thus  he  sayde. 

Jpomydon,  1149. 

(2)  To  upbraid.  See  the  True  Tragedie  of 
Richard  the  Third,  p.  22,  where  the  editor  has 
divided  the  word. 

Bochas  present  felly  gan  abrayde 

To  Messaline,  and  even  thus  he  sayde. 

Bod^e,  b.  vil.  c.  4. 


ABK&TDBN.    Too 

ABRKAJ). 

NwrtM. 

ABBBOOCX.    Aoi^incot.     Gerard, 
ABKED.     Bnmglit  op.     Wrtt. 
ABRBDB.  (1)  Tliu  word  ii  eipluned  to  op- 

Itaid,  by  Skinner,  who  rcfen  to  the  (bllawing 
~  '  ig  ii  obrionsly,  "  nut  out 


(1)    In  brMdIh.     Norlh.      See  Chnmicle  ol 

KngUiul,  806,  in  RiUiin'i  Met  Rom. 
(3)  Aroad.     TonbA. 
TUna  armh  iluli  i 


ABRODE.  (1)  AbroxL     North. 


(i)  Spreid  »brO»i     {ferth. 

,VBROKE.  (1)  Oae  that  hu  ■  rupture  ii 

be  oiratt.     Kennett's  MS.  Gloasary. 
(3)  Tom.     Hani: 
A-BROKEN.     Broken  out;  eickped. 

But  diTiILi  <i.»FD«»  ouU  or  hell*. 


ABRON.    Aubum. 


ABROOD.  (1)  Abrosd.     (_A.-S.) 


Comr,  Jits.  Sac.  Anti^.  IM. 
ABBEKB.    To  brok  in. 

ADd  ilf  w*  mmy  Dwhu  lArtk: 
Fit  n  bdD  iilth  (R[  nke. 

.Mknir  and  Harlln,  p.  S». 
ABRENODNCG.  To  renounce  utterly.  TViybr. 
ABBEPT.    To  t»ke  iw»y  hj  violence. 

Aad  qncUlaiilng.  oirr^iU. 

'    ABBETDE.  (l)ToQpbi«id.   SixAiragdi.   Bx- 
prabme,  Anglice  to  abreyde. — MS.  Egerton 
829,  L  72. 
(2)  Stuted. 

Till*  (( tlH  luta  bE  otnydt  HdnoclT- 

l^ilrau,  US.  Sac.  Muli.  IM,  r.  <. 
ABBIC.     Sulphur.     Coin. 
ABRICOT.    An  qiricot.     See  Harrison's  Dt. 
■cript.  of  Brit  p.  210 ;  Bared  Alvearie,  in  v. 
Rider  call*  an  apricot  tree  an  abrieot-appk. 
ABRIDGEMENT.     A  dramatic  performance; 
probably  from  the  prerslence  of  the  historicEil 
dmna,  in  which  the  crenti  of  jean  were  h. 
i^ridfffd  M  to  be  brought  within  the  compu^ 
at  a  play.     See  A  Mida.  Night's  Dream,  t.  1 
It  icema,  however,  to  be  used  for  the  actors 
themielTet  in  Hanilet,  ii.  2. 
ABRIGGE.    To  shield  off. 

All*  DpcbtAbi  rnm  hfan  to  'brigfi. 

l^gat^M  Minftr  f^jfmt,  p.  C 

ABRIPTED.    Hariihed,     Oxitram. 

ABROACH.  To  "set  abroach,"  to  tap.  I 
ii  sonwtimei  uaed  metaphorically  in  tbe  stal 
of  beii^  diflbied  or  advanced.  Cf.  Frompi 
Parr.  p.  52 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  57S9 1  Ljdgate' 
Minor  Poems,  p.  16«  ;  Colyne  Blowboll,  3. 


:tl]  twlwlit  bli  legi, 
seeing  nt  ui>  tenma  on  >auie  egg>. 

ABROOK.  To  bear;  to  endure.  The  tame 
meaning  as  brixik,  with  the  a  redundant.  See 
2  Henry  VI.  iL  4. 

ABRUPT.  Separated.  See  Middlcton'sWorks, 
ii.  151.  JbruplUm,  a  brCHking  off,  is  found  in 
Minshea,  and  Trailus  and  Cressids,  iii.  2. 

ABRYGGE.    To  abridge. 

ABSINTHIUM.    WormwiiDd.    See  an  eari;  me- 
dical receipt  in  MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  2H5. 
ABSOLENT.    AbsoluU. 

"hjmVnyghnsJnt. 

r*«  Starr  '/  LfCac  Dlgrt,  SXI. 

ABSOLETE.    Obsolete.     Mituheu. 

ABSOLUTE.  (1)  Highly  accomplished;  perfect. 
See  Pericles,  iv.  4,  and  Malone's  note.  p.  134. 

(2)  Absolved;  freed.     Ckaacrr. 

ABSOLVE.  To  finish.  See  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar use  of  this  word  in  Tupsell's  Four-Footed 
Beasts,  I  GO  7,  p.  89. 

ABSONANT.  Untunable.  Cockeram.  Hence 
diacordant,  disagreeing.  Glanville  has  abio- 
noui  in  the  lame  sense.       See    Itichardion, 

ABSTABLE.    Able  to  resist. 


ABSTENEDEN.    Abstained. 

fikha  mrnclii  plpylng  not  onrlr  pfTTPrtith  oi 
bllcK  but  oun  vcirey  hope  in  God,  by  Ihe  irhlc 

fro  tichc  pleyei.  the  more  raede  thrl  ihuld  then  hi 


Se«    nnt   Sketches  uf 


ABSTINENT.    Abstemious.    Miathru.    . 
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ncnqr,  which  is  not  given  hy  Richardson,  oc- 
curs in  Harrington's  Nuga;  Ant.  ii.  247.     See 
the  quotation  under  AlmenfiiUe. 
ABSTRACT.    A  separation.     Sec  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  liL  6 ;  Donee's  Illustrations,  ii.  93. 
The  verh  is  used  in  the  sense  of  taking  away 
surreptitiously,  and  sometimes  by  the  vulgar 
for  extract,    I  was  once  asked  by  the  porter 
of  an  ancient  college  whether  I  was  come 
«agen  to-day  to  abstract  some  of  the  old 
writings." 
ABSURD.    A  schohtttic  term,  employed  when 
false  conclusions  are  illogically  deduced  from 
the  premises  of  the  opponent.  See  the  Broken 
Heart,  i.  3. 
ABTHANE.    A  steward.     Miruheu.  There  is  a 
dispute  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  generally  said  to  be  the  old  title  of 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland. 
ABU.     Above.     Devon, 
ABUCHYMENT.    An  ambush. 
Y-leiede  50Dd  on  eUtuehifment 

Sara^ynt  wonder  fale. 
In  the  wodc  that  5onder  stent. 
Ten  thousant  al  by  tale.    MS,  A$hmol9  33,  f.  10. 
ABUDE.    To  bid ;  to  offer. 

And  in  the  fairest  mancre  that  he  can. 
The  message  he  gan  abud;   MS.  Mhmole  S3,  f.  24. 
ABUE.     To  bow ;  to  obey. 
Ne  undcrstonde  hou  lutber  yt  ys  to  do  eny  outrage. 
Other  wemy  out  the  noble  stude,  that  al  the  world 
abueth  to.  Rob,  Clouc,  p.  193. 

ABUF.    Above. 

Methoght  I  showed  man  luf  when  I  made  hym  to  be 
Allc  angels  abuf,  like  to  the  Trynyt«^. 

Ibwnele^  M^tteriet,  p.  22. 
Dere  lady,  graunt  me  thi  lufe. 
For  the  lufe  of  Hym  that  sittls  abufe. 
That  stongene  was  with  a  spere. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  119. 
Me  thane  to  luffe 
AUe  Ihynge  abuffe, 

Thow  aughe  be  fayne,  MS,  Laud.  330. 

ABUGGEN.    Toabie,  q.v.    See  Wright's  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  112  ;  Walter  Mapes,  p.  341 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  276 ;  Kyng  Horn,  1081. 
Ac  let  us  and  oure  ofspryng 
Abugge  oure  mysdede. 

MS,  CoU,  THn,  Qnm.  fi7«  f.  11. 
Help  roe,  God  !  and  this  day 

He  sschal  abugge,  jef  ich  may.     MS,  Dowe  376,  p.  36. 
ABUIN.     Al>ove.     North, 
ABUNDAND.     [Those  who  are]  abounding  in 
riches. 

Pil  not  the  pore  peple  with  your  prechyng, 
Bot  begge  at  abwtdand  and  at  ryche  aray. 

Audelaj^t  Poems,  p.  30. 
ABUNDATION.    Abundance.     Herrfordth, 
ABURNE.    Auburn.     Sec  Florio,  in  v.  AWumo, 
Auburn  colour  is  translated  by  citrmut  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  which  would  make  it  an  orange 
tinge,  rather  than  the  brownish  colour  now  so 
called.     It  is  also  spelt  aboumet  as  in  the 
Triall  of  WiU,  1604,  p.  255.    Another  exam- 
ple of  abume  occurs  in  Well  met,  Gossip,  4to. 
Lond.  1619. 
Her  black,  browne,  abume,  or  her  yellow  hayre. 
Naturally  lovely,  die  doth  scome  to  weare. 

Drayton^t  Poem$,  p.  233. 


ABUS.    The  river  Humber. 

Foreby  the  river  that  whylome  was  bight 
The  ancient  abu»,  where  with  courage  stout 
He  them  defeated  In  victorious  flght. 

Fberto  Queene,  II.  x«  16* 

ABUSCHID.    Ambushed;  in  ambush. 

That  was  abtuehid  ther  blslde  in  a  brent  greve. 

William  and  the  WeruHt{f,  p.  131. 

ABUSE.    To  deceive;  to  impose  upon.     See 
Cymbeline,  L  5 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  L 
169.    The  noun  occurs  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  1. 
ABUSED.    Vitiated;  depraved. 
Such  as  have  cure  of  soule. 
That  be  so  farre  abuted. 
They  cannot  be  excused 
By  reason  nor  by  law.        Skeiton't  Works,  i.  IftS. 

ABUSEFUL.    Abusive.    Herrfordth, 
ABUSHMENTLY.    In  ambush.    Huloet. 
ABUSION.    An  abuse.  (A.-N.)    See  the  Ffterie 
Queene,  II.  xi.  1 1 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Letters, 
p.  141 ;  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram,  i  154  ;  Troilos 
and  Creseide,  iv.  990;  Palsgrave,  f.  17  ;  Hall, 
Henry  VI.  f.  62. 
Moreovyr  wys  right  a  gret  abu*ion, 
A  woman  of  a  land  to  be  a  regent. 

MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  101,  f.  96. 
Marke  welle  thys  conclusyon, 
Throughe  suche  tibusifon,  MS,  Rawl,  C,  258. 

ABUSIOUS.    Abusive. 

Even  on  the  very  forehead  of  thee,  thou  abusUms 
Villalne !  therefore  prepare  thyselfe. 

TanUng  c/a  Shrew,  1607. 

ABUSSHEMENT.  An  ambush. 
Full  covertly  to  lay  abusshement, 
Under  an  hyll  att  a  strayght  passage. 

MS.  Rawl,  C,  48. 

ABUST.    To  arrange? 

Wei,  laid  he,  y  knowe  ys  wille. 

Fairer  thou  ahust  thy  tale ; 
Let  another  ys  message  telle. 
And  stond  thou  ther  by  thy  fale. 

MS,jishmole3i,{.9^ 
ABUT.     But.    North, 

ABUTTAL.   A  boundary.  See  a  quotation  from 

Coke,  by  Boucher,  in  v. 
ABUY.  (1)  To  bow. 

Tho  he  was  kyng  y-mad,  ys  best  he  made  anon. 
That  clanliche  to  Vortiger  ys  men  abu^  echon. 

/{o6.  GUme.  p.  106. 

(2)  To  able,  q.  v.     See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Enchtre, 

ABUY3E.    To  abie,  q.  v. 

Thi  ryot  thow  schalt  now  abuu^e. 

As  othere  that  leeveth  uppon  ure  lore. 

Walter  Mapes,  p.  345. 

ABVERT.    To  turn  away.     Cockeram, 
ABVOLATE.    To  fly  away.     Cockeram. 

ABWENE.    Above. 

Thane  come  of  the  oryente  ewyne  hyme  agaynes 
A  blake  bustous  here  abwene  in  thedowdes. 

Morte  jirthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  t,  61. 
ABYCHE.    To  suffer  for. 

Ther  start  in  Sander  Sydebreche, 
And  swere,  be  his  fader  sowle,  he  schulde  e^ifche. 

Hunttimg  Hf  the  Hare,  179. 

ABYDDE.    Abided. 

Some  hope  that  whan  she  knowith  the  case, 
Y  trust  to  God,  that  withyne  short  spase, 
Slie  will  me  take  agayne  to  grace : 
Than  have  y  well  abydde*        BxHq,  Antiq,  i.  24. 
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ABYDE.    To  fortiear.    Cf.  Urry,  p.  113. 
CoosidcrlBg  the  best  on  every  tide 
Tbmt  fro  hU  lost  wer  him  better  abifd*, 
Thu  do  eo  hie  a  dmrliihe  wictchldsene. 

Chaucer,  MS,  Canity* 

ABTME.    An  abyss.    See  Jiitne, 

IBYN.    Been. 

Lord,  and  thou  luddyi t  byn  here,  werely 
My  brother  had  aatt  aiyn  ded,  I  know  well  thyne. 

Digt^  ih$UrU9t  p.  IM. 
ABTSM.     An  abyss.    Skak. 
ABTT.      Alndeth;     continaeth.      See    Kyng 
Aliniindery   3638;  Uny's  Chancer,  p.  542. 

ABYYD.  (1)  SUy. 

Jtn^  •y  cmperoor,  yf  thoa  wylt  1  Oefovtefi*  f48. 
(2)  Suffer. 

Hast  thou  broke  my  ocmtauDdement, 

Jkn4  All  dere  thou  lehalle.       Rtliq.  Antiq.  il.  91 . 
ACX    But  {A,-S,) 
ACADEBffE.    An  academy.    Shak, 

Come*  biaTe  tpirits  of  the  reabne, 

UadiadMl  of  the  4Mia4eM«. 

FmOutm**  Tkalkfi  Banquet,  162a 

ACAID.    Vinegar.    HowelL 
ACALB.    Cdd.  (^.-5.) 

And  cek  he  was  to  tore  aeale. 
That  he  witte  of  himtelfe  do  bote. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  233. 
For  Mood  may  nifRre  blood, 
Bothe  hunil^  and  O'cale, 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  393. 

ACARNE.    The  sea-roach.    Keney. 
A-CAS.     By  chance.    Sir  Trittrem, 
A-CAST.     Cast  away ;  lost. 

And  wciieth  for  te  kevere,  and  ever  buth  a-eaet, 

Wrighte  Pol,  Stmg$,  p.  149. 
My  pnrpoe  is  y-failed  ; 
Now  Is  my  comfort  a-caei, 

Piere  Plough$nan,  p.  457. 

ACATBR.    A  caterer;  a  purveyor.     See  Sad 

Shepherd,  iL  2 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  78. 

He  It  my  wardrobe  man,  my  acater,  cook, 

Butler,  and  tteward.  Deeil  U  an  A$$,  i.  2. 

ACATES.    Victii$ls;  provisions  purchased.  See 

Hoceleve's  Pocnis,  p.  40;    Cotgrave,  in  v. 

Pitamee, 
I,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  and  In ; 
BrcAd,  wine,  aeatee,  fowl,  feather,  ilah,  or  fin. 

Sad  Shepherd,  I.  3. 

ACATRY.  The  room  or  place  allotted  to  the 
keeping  of  aH  snch  provisions  as  the  purveyors 
pnicbased  for  the  king. 

ACATS.    Agates. 

Of  memta  aad  of  amatistet  and  adamantt  fyne. 

MS.  AO^THite  44,  f.  91. 

ACAUSE.  Because.  Sn^olk.  The  foUowing  Suf- 
folk lines  are  firom  Mijor  Moor's  ms. 
Yow  mutient  ting  a'  Sunday, 

Aeamee  it  it  a  tin  ; 
But  yeou  mah  ting  a'  Monday, 
Till  Sunday  come  aglnn. 

ACAWMIN.    Coming.    Somenet, 

ACAZDIR.    Tin.    HowelL 

ACAZE.     Against. 

The  banmt  it  bitpeke,  that  It  nat  no5t  wel  i-do 
Aeaze  the  pounreance,  vor  hli  nolde  Frenftman  non. 

Bah,  GUmc,  p.  535, 

ACCABLE.    To  press  down.    Junhu. 


ACCAIIINTS.    Accounts.    Staffordth, 

ACCENSED.    Kindled. 

Although  thei  perceved  their  company  to  be  ae- 
ceneed  and  inflamed  with  fury  and  malice  ynough, 
yet  to  augment  and  encreate  their  madnet,  thei  cast 
oyle  and  pitche  Into  a  fyre.    Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  41. 

ACCEFCION.     Reception;  acceptation. 

Tber  it  nothing  rljtliche  bygunne  undir  God,  bot 
the  emperour  5ive  therto  favorable  aceepeUm  and  un« 
dirfonging.  Fegecitu,  MS.  Douee  891,  f.  4. 

There  It  a  lecond  aeception  of  the  word  faith,  put 
either  for  the  whole  tyttem  of  that  truth  which  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  hit  Church  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  tome 
part  thereof.  Sanderson'e  Sermon*,  1(89,  p.  61. 

ACCEPTILATION.  A  verball  acquittance,  when 
the  debtour  demandeth  of  the  creditour,  Doe 
you  acknowledge  to  have  had  and  received  this 
or  that  ?  And  the  creditour  answereth,  Yea, 
I  doe  acknowledge  it.    Miruheu. 

ACCERSE.  To  call  together;  to  summon. 
(Lat.)  See  Hall's  Union,  1548,  Edward  IV. 
f.  26 ;  Henry  VII.  f.  40. 

ACCESS.     Augmentation. 

Brought  thereunto  more  aeceete  of  estimation  and 
reverence  than  all  that  ever  was  done  before  or 
tince.  hamhardife  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  301. 

ACCESSE.  (1)  A  fit  of  any  illness.  Sec  Florio, 
in  v.  Acceaso.  According  to  Blount,  "  the  ae- 
c€88  of  an  ague  is  the  approach  or  coming  of 
the  fit ;"  and  "  in  Lancashire  they  call  the 
ague  itself  the  access.''  Sec  Axes. 
(2)  A  fever. 

A  water  lilly,  whlche  dothe  remedy 
In  hote  acceeees,  at  bokes  specify. 

Bochae,  b.  i.  c.  15. 
For  at  the  grayne  of  the  garnet  tleeth 
The  ttronge  aecet,  and  doth  the  hete  avale. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  13. 

ACCESSrVELIE.  Accessoriam^nte,  accesnvelief 

by  his  own  seeking.     Florio, 
ACCIDAVY.     An  affidavit.     North. 
ACCIDE.     Sloth;  indolence;   more  especially 
applied  to  religious  duties.  {Lot.) 
Vayne  dole,  perplexite,  and  pryde, 
Irkyng  of  gode  and  accide. 

MS.  Coll.  SJon.  xvlii.  6. 
Swych  tynne  men  kalle  aecyde, 
Yn  Goddys  servyse  sloghe  betyde. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  29. 
Accide  yt  tlowthe  in  Godet  tervite. 
In  which  y  fynde  many  a  vice. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.  135. 

ACCIDENT.  A  symptom  of  illness.  Rider.  The 
situation  of  a  too  confiding  girl,  when  her 
swain  has  proved  faithless,  is  sometimes  thus 
politely  designated : 
'*  When  lovely  woman  ttoopt  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray.** 
ACCIDIE.     Indolence;  sloth. 
He  hadde  an  accidie. 
That  he  sleep  Saterday  and  Sonday. 

Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  99. 
ACCIPITRARY.     A  falconer.     Nash. 
ACCITE.    To  call ;  to  summon.     Shak. 
ACCLOY.    To  cram  ;  to  clog ;  to  overload ;  to 
cloy.    Hardyng  uses  this  word  very  frequently. 
Sec  his  Chronicle,  ff.  47,  59,  82, 94, 137, 140, 
198. 
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And  who  lo  it  doth,  full  foule  himielf  aedojftih. 
For  ofBce  uncommitted  ofte  annoyeth. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab. 

ACCLOTD.  A  wound  given  to  a  horse  in  shoe- 
ingt  by  driving  a  niul  into  the  quick.  See 
Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  414. 
To  accloy  originally  meant  to  drive  a  nail  in 
shoeing  a  horse.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Enclouer. 

ACCOAST.  To  sail  coastwise ;  to  approach  the 
coast.     Spenser, 

ACCOIL,    To  bustle. 

About  the  caudron  many  cooket  aeoonid. 
With  hookea  and  ladles,  as  need  did  requyre. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  ix.  30. 

ACCOL.  To  embrace  round  the  neck.  See 
Surrey's  Virgil,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ACCOLADE.  The  ceremony  of  embracing,  for- 
merly customary  at  the  creation  of  knights. 
Skhmer. 

ACCOLDED.    Cold. 

When  this  knyght  that  was  aceolded, — and  hit  was 
grete  froste, — and  he  saw  the  fyre,  he  descendide  of 
his  horse,  and  yede  to  the  fyre,  and  warmide  him. 

Geeta  Romanorum,  p.  83. 

ACCOMBEROUS.    Cumbersome;  troublesome. 
A  litil  tyme  his  yeft  is  agreable. 
But  ful  aceomberoue  is  the  usinge. 

Complaint  of  Venue,  4S. 

ACCOM BRE.  To  embarrass;  to  bring  into 
trouble ;  to  overcome ;  to  destroy.  See 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  56, 94  ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, gloss.     See  Acombre, 

Nay,  knave,  yf  ye  try  me  by  norober, 
I  wyll  as  knavishly  you  aecomber* 

Ptaye  called  the  Foure  PP. 
ACCOMMODATE.    A  very  fashionable  word  in 
Shakespeare's  time,   ridiculed  both  by  him 
and  Ben  Jonson,  the  latter  calling  it  one  of 
"  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time."    The  in- 
definite use  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bardolph's 
vain  attempt  to  define  it  in  2  Henry  IV.  iiL  2. 
Justice  Shallow  has  informed  us  just  previously 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Italian  accommodo. 
ACCOMPLICE.    A  partner,  associate,  or  com- 
panion.   This  word  was  not  formerly  applied 
exclusively  in  a  bad  sense.   See  1  Hen.  VI.  v.  2. 
ACCOMPLISH.    To  equip,  to  dress  out,  to  adorn 
either  in  body  or  mind.    See  Hen.  V.  iv.  ch. 
ACCOMPTE.    To  tell ;  to  recount. 

Syr,  to  acampte  you  the  contynewe  of  my  consayte. 
Is  from  adversyt^  Hagnyfycence  to  unbynde. 

Skelton'e  Worke,  i.  305. 
ACCONFERMENT.  A  confirmation.  Rob.GUmc. 
ACCORAGE.    To  encourage. 

But  that  same  froward  twaine  would  aecorage. 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Faerie  queene,  II.  ii.  38. 

ACCORATII-EARTH.      A  field;  green  arable 

earth.     North. 
ACCORD.    Action  in  speaking,  corresponding 

with  the  words.    See  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 
ACCORDABLE.    Easy  to  be  agreed.    Mintheu. 
ACCORDAND.    Agreeing. 

For  the  resoun  of  his  saule  was  ay  aeeordand  with 

the  Godhed  for  to  dye.         M8.  CoU,  Eton.  10,  f.  30. 


ACCORDANT.    Agreeing. 

Whiche  saying  is  not  aeeordmunte  with  other 
writers.  Fabian,  150P,  1. 18. 

ACCORDEDEN.    Agreed. 

Whan  my  fellows  and  I  weren  In  that  vale,  wc« 
weren  in  gret  thought  whether  that  wee  durrten 
putten  ourebodyes  in  aventure,  to  gon  in  or  non»  in 
the  proteedoun  of  Ood.  And  somme  of  oure  fellowet 
accordeden  to  enter,  and  somme  noght. 

MaundeeU^e  Truvele,  p.  882. 
ACCORDING.    Granting. 

To  shew  it  to  this  knight,  according  his  desire. 

FaeHe  Qhmm,  I.  x.  80. 
ACCORT.    Heedy ;  wary ;  prudent.    Mhukeu. 
ACCOST.    Exphdned  by  Cockeram  **  to  appro- 
priate."   It  occurs  in  a  curious  manner  in 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  3.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  ezplidns  it    <*to  trie,    to  attempt;" 
Minsheu,  to  "  draw  neare  unto  one ;"  and  the 
author  of  the  New  English  Dictionary,  1691, 
says,  ''wrestlers  do  accost  one  another,  by 
joining  side  to  side." 
ACCOUNSAYL.    To  counsel  with. 
And  called  him  without  fail. 
And  said  he  wold  him  accouneaifi, 

Richard  Coer  de  Lien,  8140. 
And  the  thirdesorte  haith  their  flbes  to  be  aeeotM- 
eeill  with  the  bowse,  and  yet  the  greatest  Bomber  of 
theym  hath  no  lemynge. 

rVright'e  Monaetic  Lettere,  p.  880. 
ACCOUNT.    To  count;  to  reckon.    S^tinger, 
To  account  qf,  to  esteem,  as  in  Tarlton's  News 
out  of  Purgatory,  p.  59. 

ACCOUNTANT.  Accountable ;  responsible  for. 
Shak. 

ACCOUPLE.   To  join ;  to  couple.   See  Hall  and 

Bacon,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
ACCOURTING.    Courting.    Spmser. 
ACCOWARD.    To  make  one  a  coward. 

I  thought  that  al  the  wordes  in  the  world  ihulde 
nat  have  aceowarded  the.  PaUgrme,  f.  137. 

ACCOY.  To  ahum ;  to  daunt ;  to  render  diffi- 
dent,  shy,  or  coy ;  and  sometimes  to  soothe,  to 
pacify,  or  make  quiet.  Spenser  frequently 
uses  the  word.  Sec  ^cow.  Of.  Peele's  Works. 
iiL  152. 

Forsaken  wight,  she  verllle  believde 
Some  other  lasse  \J\yuee  had  oeoyds. 

TurbevUeTe  CMd,  1M7,  «rg. 
ACCOYNTED.    Acquamted.     (Fr.) 

The  people,  having  so  graciouse  a  prince  and 
souTcrayne  lorde  as  the  kinges highnet  is,with  whom, 
by  the  continuance  of  his  regne  over  them  thies  88 
yeres,  they  ought  to  be  so  well  accented. 

State  Papere,U  47s, 
ACCRASE.    To  crush ;  to  destroy. 

Fynding  my  youth  myspent,  my  substance  ym- 

payred,  my  credyth  aecraeed,  my  talent  hyddeo,  ny 

foliyes  laughed  att,  my  rewyne  unpytted,  and  my 

trewth  unemployed.  Queen*e  Progreeeee,  i.  81. 

ACCREASE.    To  increase;  to  augment    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Accrescere. 
ACCREW.  To  increase;  to  accrue.  Spenser  uses 
this  word,  but  without  to  or  yroiw,  which 
accrue  now  requires. 
ACCRIPE.    A  herb? 

Some  be  browne,  and  some  be  whit. 
And  some  be  tender  as  accripe. 

AeTig.ifnllff.  1.848. 
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ACCROCHE.  To  increase;  to  gather;  to  en- 
croach.   See  Palsgrave,  f.  137. 

And  fyre,  whan  it  to  tow  approcheth, 
Tho  him  anon  the  ttrengthe  aeerocheth. 

OouHW,  MS.  Soe'.  j4ntiq.  134,  f.  162. 
He  neTcr  aeerodted  treasour  nere  nor  ferre 
Towarde  hymielfe.  Boeluu,  b.  ▼.  c  16. 

ACCBUMENT.    Increase ;  addition.     Taylor, 
ACCTECLOTHE.    In  an  old  inventory,  dated 
1586,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  254,  mention  is  made 
of  **  aeeiechthe  of  j.  yerd." 
ACCUB.  The  footmark  of  any  animaL  Cockeram. 
ACCUITY.    Top;  summit. 

The  caiue  whie,  as  telleth  autors  old, 
It  that  thelre  aeeuU^  Is  duld  with  cold. 

jiihmol^g  TTitat.  Chtm.  Brit.  p.  77. 
ACCURSE.    To  curse.    Skinner. 

ACCUSE.    To  discover. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerde  accus^th 
To  him  that  in  the  watir  museth. 

Rom,  of  th$  Rate,  IB91. 
ACCUSTOM.    A  custom.    Skinner. 
ACCUSTOMED-TO.   Acquainted  with.   Dorset. 
ACELED.     Sealed. 

The  l^at,  tho  it  was  aeeledf  wende  vorth  over  se. 

Rob,  doue.  p.  617. 

ACENTE.    Assent      See  Roh.  Glouc.  p.  96; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  15.    The  latter  work  gives 
the  verb  acentyn,  p.  5. 
ACENTENDEN.    Assented. 

The  doane  peres  acentenden  ther-to. 
To  bide  til  winter  were  i-do. 

MS.  DottCff  376,  p.  97. 

ACERBATE.    To  make  sour;  to  sharpen. 
Tis  this,  said  he,  that  actrbatet  my  woe. 

BilHng$l^*  Bradt^'Martvrohgiat  1657»  P*  ^* 
ACEROTE.     Brown  bread.     Mintheu. 

ACERTAINED.    Confirmed  in  opinion. 
For  now  I  am  aeertainod  throughly 
Of  every  thing  I  desired  to  linow. 

Toditt  Gowtr  and  Chaucer,  p.  S85w 
ACESCENT.    Sour.    Arbuthnot. 
ACESE.    To  cease;  to  satisfy.    See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  126. 

Al  wo  and  werres  he  schal  ace*e. 
And  set  al  reams  in  rest  and  pese. 

MS.  Douee  302,  f.  S9. 
And  Utel  thinge  jowre  nede  may  aceten. 
So  that  nature  may  have  hire  sustenaunce. 

BoeHu$,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  395. 

ACETHE.  This  form  of  aeeih,  q.  v.,  occurs  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  5, 182.  The  quotation  given 
by  Mr.  Way  from  Piers  Ploughman  is  scarcely 
applicable.     See  Asseth. 

ACH.  Smallage;  water-parsley.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  an  old  list  of  plants  in  MS.  HarL  978, 
f.  24,  explained  by  the  Latin  opium.  See 
also  Prompt  Parv.  pp.  6,  246 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
L  51,  53;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetiy,  p.  26;  MS. 
Med.  Lincoln,  f.  280. 

ACHAHI.  Alum-water.  A  chemical  term. //oiceff. 

ACHAMECK.    The  dross  of  silver.    HoweU. 

A-CHARMED.    DeUghted. 

Thcr  ben  somme  that  eten  chyldren  and  men,  and 
eteth  oooo  other  flesh  tto  that  tyme  that  thei  be 
••^harmed  with  mannys  flesh,  for  rather  thei  wolde 
be  deed ;  and  thei  be  deped  werewolfes,  for  men 
ihiildo  be  war  of  hem.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 


A-CHARNE.    To  set  on.     {A.-N.) 

That  other  resoun  is  whanne  thei  a-ehameth  in  a 
contr^  of  werre  there  as  batayles  hare  y-be,  there 
thei  eteth  of  dede  men,  or  of  men  that  be  honged. 

MS.  Bodl.  546. 

ACHAT.    A  contract;  a  bargain.    See  Urry'a 
Chaucer,  p.  362. 

Cursed  be  he,  quod  the  kyng,  that  the  achat  made. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpae.  E.  xvi.  f.  83. 

ACHATES.    An  agate.    Minaheu. 
ACHATOUR.    The  person  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  acatry ;  the  purveyor. 
A  gentil  manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  achatwtra  mighten  take  ensemple. 

Chauetrt  Cant.  T.  670. 

ACHAUFE.    To  warm ;  to  make  hot.    {A.-N.) 

Whanne  the  hert  hath  be  xv.  dayes  at  the  rutte 

skarslyche,  the  bukke  bygynneth  to  acAan/lr  hymself 

and  bolne.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

That  swollen  sorow  for  to  put  away. 

With  softe  salve  achaufe  it  and  defle. 

BoeHtu,  MS.  Soe.  j^ntiq.  134,  f.  290. 
And  be-sete  in  that  settel  semlych  ryche. 
And  aehen^/lsd  hym  cbefly,  and  thenne  his  cher  mended. 

SifT  Cawt^fne,  p.  34. 
ACHAUNGED.    Changed;  altered. 

Whan  the  emperice  that  understod, 
Al  aehaunged  was  hire  blod. 

The  Sevyn  Sage*,  466. 
ACHAYERE.    Gere;  array. 

Scho  was  frely  and  fayre, 
Wele  semyd  hir  aeha^ere. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Lincoin. 
ACHE.    (I)  An  ash  tree.    This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  it  in  the  Plumpton  Correspond- 
ence, p.  188. 
(2)  Age. 

But  thus  GkMlis  low  and  he  wll  welde. 
Even  of  blod,  of  good,  of  ache. 

MS.  Douee  302,  f.  30. 
ACHEKID.    Choked. 

And  right  anon  whan  that  Theseus  sethe 
The  best  aehekid,  he  shal  on  him  lepe 
To  sleen  him,  or  they  comin  more  to  hepe. 

Leg.  of  Ariadne,  123* 

ACHELOR.    Ashler,  or  hewn  stone  used  for  the 
facings  of  walls.      A  contract  for  building 
Burnley  church,  co.  York,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
specifies  "  a  course  of  achelora.**    See  Britton's 
Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Ashlar. 
ACHER.  An  usher.    In  Archeologia,  xxvL  278, 
mention  is  made  of  Loys  Stacy,  "  acher  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgoine." 
ACHES.      Convulsions    are  called  ''  pricking 
aches''  by  Rider.    It  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  dissyllable.    See  Hudibras,  III.  IL  407. 
ACHESOUN.    Reason;  cause,    ileame,  gloss, 
to  P.  Langtoft,  explains  it  occasion. 
And  all  he  it  dede  for  traisoon. 
King  to  be  was  his  adteeoun, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  6. 
A-CHETYN.    To  escheat.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
ACHEVE.   To  accomplish.    Urry  reads  aehHfed. 
And  through  fslshed  ther  lust  a^eoed, 
Wherof  I  repent,  and  am  greved. 

Rom.  0/  the  Roee,  2049. 
A-CHOKED.    Choked. 

For  he  was  a-choked  anon. 

And  toward  the  dethe  he  drouth. 

MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  166. 
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ACIION.    Each  one. 

The  lady  tok  her  maydenys  aehon. 

And  wente  the  way  that  sche  hadde  er  gon. 

Lauisfhl,  1018. 

ACIIORN.     An  acorn.     Cheah, 
ACHRAS.    A  wild  choak-pear.     Kersey, 
ACH WYN.   To  shun ;  to  avoid.    Prompt,  Part. 
We  have  abo,  "achuynge,  or  beyngc  ware, 
precavenSt  vitaru,** 
ACISE.    Assizes.    In  Archsologia,  xviL  291,  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  assize. 

Ther  he  sette  hU  owne  sciM, 
And  made  bailifa,  and  justices. 

K^g  Alisaundgr,  14S3. 

ACK.    To  mind ;  to  regard.     North. 
ACRE.     But.     (^.-5.) 

j4cke  that  ne  tel  thoa  no  man 

For  the  sothe  thou  hast  i-founde. 

MS,  Laud.  106,  f.  1. 

ACKELE.    To  cool. 

But  verray  love  b  vertue  as  I  fde. 
For  verray  love  may  f rcile  desire  ackele. 

Courte  of  Love,  1079. 
ACKER.  (1)  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter.    So  explained  in  the  Craven  dialect,  but 
Iluloet,  in  his  Abccdarium,  1552,  has  "  alter 
of  the  sea,  whiche  preventeth  the  flowde  or 
flo\vynge,  impettu  maris"  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition, preventeth  being  of  course  used  in  the 
sense  oi  precedeth   In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8, 
akyr  occurs  with  the  same  Latin  that  Huloet 
gives.     See  Eager^  and  Higre^  ramifications 
of  the  same  term,  which  appear  to  be  applied 
to  commotions  of  more  violence  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  Huloet's  explanations  necessarily 
implies.    Mr.  Way  has  a  good  note  on  this 
word  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8,  and  makes 
the  following  extract  from  MS.  Cott.  Titus  A. 
xxiii.  f.  49 : 
Wei  know  they  the  reumo  yf  it  a-ryse> 
An  aktr  is  it  clept,  I  understonde,      [wytstonde. 
Whos    myght   there   may   no    shippe   or  wynd 
This  reume  in  thoccian  of  propre  kyndc, 
Wytoute  wynde  hathe  his  commotioun  ; 
The  marynecr  therof  may  not  be  blynde. 
But  when  and  where  in  every  regioun 
It  regnethe,  he  moste  have  inspectioun  ; 
For  in  viagc  it  may  bothe  haste  and  tary. 
And  unaviscd  thereof,  al  myscary. 
This   extract  scarcely  bears  out   Mr.  Way's 
opinion  as  to  the  extended  meaning  of  the 
word  aker.    The  third  line  probably  refers  to 
the  reunut  or  tide,  and  merely  means  to  ex- 
press the  great  and  then  necessary  impor- 
tance of  &e  tide   to  navigation,    not  any 
particular  commotion   or  current  implied  in 
aker.  Jamieson  has  aikeTf "  the  motion,  break, 
or  movement  made  by  a  fish  in  the  water, 
when  swimming  fast,*'  which  is  similar  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Craven.     Lily  men- 
tions the  agart  but  this  seems  to  be  the  higre, 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  tide,  but  a  sea-monster. 
See  Nares,  in  v.  Agar,     But,  after  all,  it  may 
mean  the  double  tide,  called  by  Dryden  the 
eagre.     The  word  acker  is  also  used  as  a  verb 
in  the  north,  to  curl,  as  the  water  does  with 
wind.  See  Carlyle's  Hero  Worship,  p.  30,  who 
says  the  word  is  still  applied,  on  the  river 


Trent,  to  a  kind  of  eddying  twirl  when  the 
river  is  flooded,  which  is  often  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  bargemen. 

Fine  mould.    North. 

An  acre ;  a  field.  Yorifsh. 
ACKERSPRIT.  Said  of  potatoes,  when  the 
roots  have  germinated  b^ore  the  time  of  gft> 
thering  them.  Chesh,  See  Acroqrire.  It  is 
also  used  among  masons  and  stone-getters,  in 
reference  to  stone  which  is  of  a  flinty  or  me- 
tallic quality,  and  difilcult  to  work. 
ACKERT.    Abounding  with  fine  mould,  applied 

to  a  field.    North, 
ACKETOUN.    A  quilted  leathern  jacket,  worn 
under  the  mail  armour;  sometimes  used  for 
the  armour  itself.  {A.'N.) 

Hys  fomen  were  well  boun 

To  perce  hys  aekttoun,     I^fbeau*  Disconiw,  1175. 

ACKNOWN.  Acknowledged.  North,  See  Ha- 
rington's  Ariosto,  1591,  p.  418 ;  Lambard's 
Per.  of  Kent,  1596,  p.  461 ;  Supp.  to  Har- 
dyng's  Chronicle,  f.  75. 

ACKSEN.  Ashes.  WUts,  This  form  ot  the 
word  occurs  in  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

ACKWARDS.  Wlien  a  beast  lies  backwards,  and 
cannot  rise.  See  the  glossary  prefixed  to  the 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  89. 

ACLIT.    Adhered  together.     Devon, 

ACLITE.    Awrv.     North. 

m 

ACLOYE.    To  cloy;  to  overload;  to  overrun. 
See  Accloy;  Wright's  PoUtical  Songs,  p.  335; 
Ashmolc's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  201. 
And  told  hym  all  the  cas  unto  the  end, 
How  her  contrey  was  grevously  achyed 
Wyth  a  dragon  venoms  and  orible  of  kend. 

MS.  Laud,  416.  f.  05. 

A-CLUMSID.    Benumbed  with  cold.  Wickl^e. 

ACME.    Mature  age. 

He  must  be  one  that  can  initmct  year  youth. 
And  keep  your  acme  in  the  state  of  truth. 

Ben  J<nuon*s  Siap.  of  News,  ptoi. 

ACOATIIED.    Rotten  or  diseased  in  the  liver, 

as  sheep.     Dorset, 
A-COCK-HORSE.  Triumphant    See  Ems's  Li- 
terary  Letters,  p.  265.    A  somewhat  dang  ex- 
pression, not  quite  obsolete. 
ACOIE.    To  make  quiet. 

Sith  that  ye  reft  him  thaquaintaunoe 
Of  Bialacoil,  his  most  joie, 
Whiche  all  his  painis  might  aeoie. 

Rom.  4if  the  Rou,  3564. 
ACOILD.    Congealed.  {A.-N.) 
Al  to  michel  thou  art  afoUd ; 
Now  thi  blod  it  is  acoUd,     Gy «/  Warwlke,  p  80. 
ACOILE.  See  Level-coil,  a  game  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Brome,  under  the  title  at  leveli  AeoUe. 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  215,  note. 
ACOLD.   (1)    Cold.    Dr.  Forman,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, MS.  Ashmole  208,  informs  us  that 
when  his  master  **  was  acoldf  he  wold  goe 
and  carry  his  faggots  up  into  a  lofte  till  he  was 
bote." 

Thus  lay  this  povere  in  gret  distresse, 
Acolde  and  hungrid  at  the  gate. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  183. 

(2)  In  the  following  quotation,  which  is  put  into 
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Joseph's  mouth  after  he  had  made  the  disoo- 
Tery  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  presumed  guilt,  Mr. 
Sharp  explains  acoldy  call^ ;  but  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  as  given  above,  will  suit  the  con- 
text,  implying  that  his  powers  were  impaired. 
Huadxmd,  in  fleytb«,  and  that  aeotd. 

8hartf»  CSov.  MM*t,  p.  87. 
ACOLDYNG.    Getting  cold. 

The  syknesae  of  the  world  thou  ichalt  knowe  by 
diaryt^  meoUjfngt  and  elde  of  hyi  febleneise. 

Whmlbietan*M  Sermon,  1388,  MS.  Hatton  67,  p.  24. 

ACOLED.    Ckwled.    This  is  the  reading  of  the 
Herald's  College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  other  being  akelde.    See  Heame's  edition, 
p.  442. 
ACOLEN.    To  embrace.  {A,-N.) 

Then  oco/e*  he  the  kny3t,  and  kystea  hym  thryes. 
As  saverly  and  ladly  as  he  hem  sette  couthe. 

SifT  Gawaynet  p.  71* 

ACOMBRE.  To  encumber;  to  trouble.  {A.-N,) 
Cf.  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  26 ;  Depos.  of  Rich. 
II.  pp.  29,  30 ;  Skelton's  Works,  i.  298 ;  Kyng 
Alisaonder,  8025  ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6 ;  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  510;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  31. 
Accmbred  was  he  for  to  here 
Askeof  so  niony  lettrestere. 
Cwrmr  MuntU,  MS.  Coll,  IWn.  Cantab,  f.  7& 
A-COMELYD.    Enervated  with  cold.     Prompt, 
Parv,  We  have  also  the  form  a-c2ommy<2e,  which 
would  connect  it  perhaps  with  the  provincial 
term  clammed, 
ACON.    Aix  hi  Chapelle. 

At  Aeon  it  was  brought  to  pas. 
As  by  myne  auctor  tried  it  was. 

SkaunCe  Works,  il.  48. 
ACONICK.    Poisonous.    Rider. 
ACOP.    Conical ;  ending  in  a  point. 

Marry  she's  not  in  fashion  yet ;  she  wears  a  hood, 

but  it  stands  aeap.  Akhemiet,  ii.  6. 

ACOPUS.    Either  a  herb  or  stone,  introduced 

by  Middleton,  in  the  Witch,  as  an  ingredient 

for  a  charm.    See  his  Works,  iii.  327. 

ACORDAUNT.    Agreeing.    (A,-N,) 

Suche  thynge  whereof  a  man  may  lere. 
That  to  Tertu  is  aeordaunt. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  4L 

ACORDEND.    Agreeing.    {A,-N,) 
Nowe  mygfat  thou  here  next  sewend 
Whidie  to  this  Tyce  is  acordend* 

Cower,  ed.  1532,  f.  38. 
ACORE.    To  sorrow;  to  grieve.    (A.-N,/) 
Ich  am  a  roan ;  ich  schal  go  fifore : 
Thou  ne  au5test  now^t  mi  dej  acore, 

HarUhorntft  Met,  Tales,  p.  112. 
At  Oioucesire  he  deide,  ac  eir  nadde  he  non  : 
That  aeorede  al  this  lond,  and  ys  men  echon. 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  7ft. 

ACORSE.    To  curse.    (A.-S.) 
Callede  hem  caytyves 

Ae^roed  tot  erere.  Ptere  Ploughman,  p.  375. 

AiearoeA  beo  that  me  bar* 
And  the  tyme  that  ich  was  i-bore. 

MS,  iMUd,  106.  f.  I07- 

A-CORSY.    To  bury. 

Deue  laudem  it  is  y-clepud ; 

This  salme  the  qoene  radde 
F<tf  to  o-eony  here  brother  body. 

And  alle  that  him  ladde. 

MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Oxon.  57. 


ACORYE.    Same  as  Acore,  q.  v. 

Bu  a  peyre  of  a  marc,  other  thou  isalt  be  aeorjfo 
sore.  Rob,  Ohuc,  p.  390 

Art  thou,  he  selde,  on  of  thulke  ? 
Thou  it  schalt  acorie  sore  i   MS.  Laud.  108,  f,  122. 
ACOST.    On  the  side.     {A.-N.) 

No  schal  [scape]  non  of  this  ost : 

Slweth  me  thus  al  aeoet,   Kyng  Alimunder,  2144. 

Forth  thai  passeth  this  lond  acoet 

To  Clarence  with  alle  her  ostt 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  281. 

ACOUNTRE.    An  encounter. 

With  lurd  acountre*  hym  agayne. 

MS,  Marl,  2202,  f.  106. 
The  aamntre  of  hem  was  so  strong. 
That  mani  dyed  ther  among. 

Cy  of  WaruHke,  p.  291. 

ACOUPE.  To  blame ;  to  accuse ;  to  inculpate. 
(A.-N,)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  272 ;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  544. 

Alle  ys  pryde  and  vanyt^. 
Of  al  shalt  thou  acouped  be. 

MS,  Harh  1701.  f.  23. 

ACOUPEMENT.    An  accusation.  (A,-N,) 
Wlthouten  answcre  to  aeoupement, 

Hartshome'e  Met.  Tales,  p*  109. 
ACOUPYNG.    An  onset. 

At  the  aeoupyng  the  knijtes  [speres]  either  brak  on 
Swif cli  with  here  swerdes  swinge  the!  togeder.  [other, 

WUliam  and  the  Werwolf,  P*  124. 

ACOVERD.    Recovered. 

Belisent,  withouten  lesing, 
Aeoverd  and  undede  her  eyin. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  315. 
ACOW.     Crooked ;  obliquely ;  awry.    North, 
A-COYNTEDE.    Made  his  acquaintance. 

Heo  a-cvyntede  hym  anon,  and  bicomen  f^endes  gode, 
Bothe  for  here  prowes,  and  for  heo  were  of  on  blode. 

Rob,  Gloue,  p.  15. 
ACOYSYNG.    Accusing. 

He  is  forth  brought,  and  the  kyng 
Geveth  him  aeoysyng.  ■        Kyng  Alisaunder,  3973. 
ACQUEYNT.    Quenched. 

The  more  that  my  herte  drynketh 
The  more  I  may,  so  that  me  thynketh 
My  thurst  shall  never  be  aequeynt. 

Cower,  ed.  1532,  f.  129. 
ACQUILL.  A  term  in  hunting.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  151.  It  was  applied  to  the  buck  and 
doe,  the  male  and  the  female  fox,  and  all  ver- 
min, and  corresponds  to  the  French  term 
enguiller  or  aquiiler,  a  form  of  accuelHr,  for 
which  see  Roquefort,  in  v.  It  is  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  the  more  modem  word  imprime, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  unhtfbour- 
ing  the  hart.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid, 
p.  26. 
ACQUIST.    An  acquisition.    MiUon,    Skinner 

has  it  as  a  verb,  explained  by  acguirere, 
ACQUIT.    Acquitted.    S^feruer. 
ACQUITE.    To  requite. 

O,  how  ill  dost  thou  aequite  the  love  I  beare  thee, 
and  that  which,  for  thy  sake,  I  do  nowe  forsake ! 
77k0  Shepherdess  Felismena,  ap.Collier's  Shah.  Lib.  p.28. 

ACQUITTANCE.  (1)  Acquaintance.     Skinner. 

f2)  A  receipt.     North, 

(3)  Requital.  See  Othello,  iv.  2.  It  is  also  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  *'  to  procure  an 
acquittance,  to  acquit.''  See  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
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ACQUYSE.    To  acquire. 

L«te  to  go  to  rest,  and  eriy  for  to  ryw. 
Honour  and  goodes  dayly  to  aequifM. 

MaiilangM  Lambeth  Books,  p.  S81. 

ACRASED.  Crazed.  Grerfton. 
ACRE.  (1)  A  field.  The  word  at  first  signified 
not  a  determined  quantity  of  land,  but  any 
open  ground,  especially  a  wide  campagne ;  and 
that  sense  of  it  seems  preserved  in  the  names 
of  places,  as  Castle-acre,  West-acre,  in  co. 
Norf.  See  Jker  ;  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  4 ; 
MS.  Lansd.  1033;  Gloss,  to  P,  Langt.  p. 
518-21. 
Pople  with  alle  the  techeste,  and  akre»,  als  thei 

wonnen 
Thorgh  ther  douhtinetse,  the  lond  thorgh  thei 
ronnen.  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  IIA. 

(2)  An  old  sort  of  duel  fought  by  single  com- 
batants, English  and  Scotch,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  kingdom,  with  sword  and  lance. 

Cowell, 

ACRE-DALE.  Lands  in  a  common  field,  in  which 
different  proprietors  hold  portions  of  greater 
or  lesser  quantities.     North, 

ACREME.    Ten  acres  of  land.    A  law  term. 

ACRE-MEN.     Husbandmen.   (Dui.) 
The  foules  up,  and  long  on  bough. 
And  aere-men  yedc  to  the  plough.  Ldy  le  Freine,  176. 

ACRES.    The  town  so  called  ? 

Armede  hyro  in  a  actone,  with  orfraees  fiiUe  ryche, 
Aboven  one  that  a  jeryne  of  ^cre*  owte  over. 

Aforte  Arthure,  MS.  LinetUn,  f.  63. 

ACRE-SHOT.  A  kind  oflocal  land-tax, or  charge. 
The  said  in-dikes  should  be  carefully  maintained 
and  repaired  by  those  dyke-reeves,  out  of  the  com- 
mon acre^hot,  assessed  within  every  of  the  said 
towns.  DugdaMt  Imbanking,  p.  275. 

ACRESTAFF.  The  plough-staff,  ^ufoc/.  Howell 
translates  it  k  curoir  du  coutre.  See  also 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Curette. 

ACROKE.    Crooked. 

Who  so  byldeth  after  every  man  his  bowse,  hit 
schalle  utonde  aeroke.  MS.  Douce  52. 

ACROOK*D.     Crooked;  awry.     Yorhh. 

ACROSPIRE.  "When  unhoused  grain,  exposed 
to  wet  weather,  sprouts  at  both  ends,  it  is  said 
to  acrospire.  According  to  Kersey,  the  aero- 
ftpyre  of  com  is  "  that  part  wliich  shoots  out 
towards  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed."   {Gr.) 

other  will  havenhe  sprit  drowned,  and  most  of 
those  which  come  without  extraordinary  pains,  will 
send  forth  their  sulntance  in  an  acroepire. 

Aubre^t  mite,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  304. 

ACROSS.    (1)  A  kind  of  exclamation  when  a 
sally  of  wit  miscarried.    An  allusion  to  joust- 
ing.   See  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  u.  1. 
(2)  On  cross. 

When  other  lovers  in  arms  aeroie. 
Rejoice  their  chief  delighL 

Surrei/'e  Complaint  of  Absence. 
ACROSTIC.    Crossed  on  the  breast. 

Agreed :  but  what  melancholy  sir,  with  acrostic 
arms,  now  comes  from  the  Family  ? 

Middleton'g  Works,  11. 179. 

ACROTCH.    To  take  up ;  to  seize.     Htdoet. 
ACSEDE.    Asked.     {A.-S.) 

The  kyng  Alesandre  acsede 

II  wan  sail  that  be.  Reliq,  Antiq.  i.  30. 


ACT.  To  behave ;  to  conduct.  Essex. 
ACTiEON.  Shakespeare  has  a  classical  allusion 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  applying 
this  name  to  a  cuckold.  The  commentators 
have  not  noticed  that  Blount  remarks  it  is  so 
used  **  in  a  waggish  sense.'' 
ACTE.      The  sea-shore;   also,  the  elder  tree. 

Phillips. 
ACTILLY.    Actually.     Tim  Bobbin. 
ACTIOUS.    Active. 

He  knows  you  to  be  eager  men,  martial  men,  men 
of  good  stomacks,  very  hot  shots,  very  aetUme  for 
valour,  such  as  scorn  to  shrink  for  a  wetting. 

Webster's  Works,  ii.  296. 
ACTON.     A    leather  jacket   sometimes  worn 
under  a  coat  of  mail ;  a  kind  of  tunic     See 
Acketoun. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke. 
His  hcwbcrke  and  hib  sheelde.         ^r  Cauline, 
To  Jerusalem  he  did  hym  lede. 
His  actone  and  his  other  wede. 

Torrent  nfPortugoi,  p.  96b 

ACTOURES.  Governors ;  keepers.  (Lat.Med.) 
See  glossary  to  Baber*s  ed.  of  Wickliffe,  in  v. 

ACTRESSES.  In  explanation  of  numerous  pas- 
sages in  our  old  plays,  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  actresses  were  not  generally  intro- 
duced into  English  theatres  till  after  the 
Restoration.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  female 
characters  were  personated  by  boys.  There  is  a 
curious  letter  on  this  subject  in  MS.  Tanner  77. 
It  would  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
written  in  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count 
dc  Grammont,  that  this  practice  was  continued 
to  a  later  period : 

It  is  said  the  fleet  which  went  for  the  queen 
[of  Charles  II.]  stayed  six  weeks  at  Lisbon,  without 
any  reason  given.  Some  suppose  a  change  in  the 
queen's  person  was  the  cause;  to  which  William 
Davenant  alluded  when  the  king,  one  night  at  the 
play,  was  impatient  to  have  the  play  begin, — "Sire," 
said  Davenant,  **  thei/  are  shaving  the  Queen  r 

ACTUATE.  To  put  into  action ;  to  produce.  See 
the  Roman  Actor,  iv.  2 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Attudre. 

ACTURE.    Action, 

Love  made  them  not ;  with  tuture  they  may  be. 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 

A  Lover's  Complaini,  p.  940. 

ACUATE.     Sharpened.     (Lat.) 

Gryndyng  with  vynegar  tyli  I  was  fatygate. 
And  also  with  a  quantyte  of  spyces  acuate. 

Ashmole*s  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  191. 

ACUMBRE.    To  encumber ;  to  worry.   {A.-N.) 
And  but  thou  sone  amende  the, 
Tharfor  mayst  thou  acumbred  be. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  36. 
Gil  of  Warwikc  mi  name  is ; 
Ivel  ich  am  acumbred  y-wis.  • 

Gjf  ttf  Wancike,  p.  317. 
ACUNTRED.    Encountered.    {A.-N.) 

So  kcnii  thei  acuntred  at  the  coupyng  to-gadere. 
That  the  kni5t  spere  in  speldes  al  to-schivered. 

William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  130. 

ACURE.    A  chemical  term,  applied  to  a  drug 
when  its  power  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
some  other.     Kersey. 
ACURSEN.    To  curse    (A.-S.) 
Which  is  lif  that  oure  Lord 
In  alle  lawcs  acurseth.     Piers  Ploughman,  p.  375. 
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ACTCB.    Assize.    JUtwn. 
A-CYDEN ANDYS.   Aside;  obliquely.  Prompt. 
Pmr.  TheKing'sCollege  MS.  reads  aeydnande, 
and  Pynson's  ^tion  aeydenam. 
A^YNEN.    To  assign.    Prompt.  Parv. 
ACYSE.    Manner;  custom. 

An  hilyday  ty\,  at  yt  the  ocynf. 
Men  to  go  to  Goddyt  serryse. 

ITS.  HarL  1701,  f.  81. 
Aod  of  these  berdede  hukkes  alao, 
Wyth  hemielf  thy  moche  myido. 
That  leve  Crytten  mennyi  acyve. 
And  haunte  al  the  newe  gyse. 

MS.  BodL  415,  f.  21. 

AD.     Hatb. 

Lo»  hoQ  he  ad  me  to-rent. 
Mi  bodi  and  mi  face  i-schent. 

The  Sevifn  Sag§»,  489. 
ADACTED.    Driven  in  by  force.    Mhuheu. 
ADAFFED.  Daunted.  Junius  refers  to  this  word 

in  Chaucer.     Urry  reads  adasnd,  q.  v. 
ADAM.     (1)  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
common  early  English  proverbs,  and  John  Ball 
took  it  as  a  text  for  one  of  his  revolutionary 
sermons.  See\Vright*s  Songs  and  Carols,  song  L 
When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

(2)  A  Serjeant,  or  bailiff,  was  jocularly  so  called. 
See  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3,  "  Not  that 
Jdam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  tliat  Adam 
that  keeps  the  prison." 

ADAM-AND-EVE.  The  bulbs  of  orchis  macu- 
lata,  which  bave  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
human  figure.     Craven. 

ADAMANT.  The  magnet ;  the  loadstone.  Early 
writers  frequently  use  it  in  this  sense,  and  oc- 
casionally the  Latin  adamas  is  so  interpreted, 
but  not  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6,  where  the  sjno- 
nyme  is  "  precyowsc  stone,"  meaning  of  course 
the  diamond.  Cf.  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

ADAMATE.    To  love  dearly.    Minsheu. 

ADAM-BELL.  A  northern  outlaw,  so  celebrated 
for  archery  that  his  name  l)ccamc  proverbial. 
Percy  has  a  ballad  concerning  him. 
With  loyncs  in  canvass  bow-case  tyde. 
Where  arrowes  sticic  with  mickle  pride : 
Like  ghosts  of  Jdam  Bell  and  Clymmc, 
Sol  sets  for  fear  they'l  shoot  at  him. 

Z/Avenanf*  Witrkt,  cd.  lO,  p.  291. 

.\DAMIT£S.  A  sect  of  enthusiasts  who  arc  said 
to  have  imitated  the  nakcducss  of  Adam  in 
their  public  assemblies.  They  arc  alluded  to 
in  the  Merry  Begrgars,  ii.  1. 

ADAM'S-ALE.  Water.  Var.  dial  Jamieson 
gives  Adam's-ttine,  a  similar  phrase  current  in 
Scotland. 

ADAM'S-APPLE.  A  kind  of  citron.  Gerard. 
The  nob  in  a  man's  tliroat  is  also  called  by 
this  name. 

ADAM'S-FL.\NNEL.  White  mullein.  It  may 
have  obtained  tliis  name,  says  Carr,  from  the 
soft  wlute  hairs,  with  which  the  leaves  are 
thickly  clothed  on  both  sides.     Craven. 

AD  ANT.    Daunt ;  quench  ;  mitigate. 
Agcyns  heom  thy  wraththc  adant, 
Gef  hcom  mercy  and  pes  heom  graunt. 

Kyn^'  AlUauuder,  28.'»3. 


ADARNECIL    Colour  like  gold.    HoweU. 

ADARNED.    Ashamed.     Coles. 

ADARRIS.    The  flo#er  of  sea-water.    HowelL 

ADASE.    To  dazzle. 

My  clere  and  shynynge  eyen  were  all  adated  aod 

derked.         Caxlon'*  Divert  Fru^tf^l  Ghottly  Matert. 

The  glittring  thcrof  wold  have  made  every  man'f 

eyes  so  adased,  that  no  man  should  have  spied  his 

falshcd,  and  founden  out  the  trouth. 

Sir  T.  Mare*»  Worket,  p.  459. 

ADASSID.    Dazzled ;  put  out  of  countenance. 
Beth  not  adassid  for  your  innocence. 
But  sharpely  tske  on  you  the  govemaile. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urrtf,  p.  106. 

ADAUDS.     In  pieces.      YorAsh.     To  rive  all 

adavdSf  i.e.  to  tear  all  in  pieces.    See  Kennelt's 

MS.  Glossary,  the  glossar>'  at  the  end  of  The 

Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  12mo,  York,  1697, 

p.  89,  and  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue,  p.  41. 

AD  AUNT.  (1)  To   tame.    (^.-A^.)     See  Rob. 

Glouc.  pp.  61,  372 ;  MS.  Cott.  Nero  A.  x.  f.  41. 

Ilis  flesshe  woldc  have  charged  him  with  fatncsse, 

but  that  the  wantonossc  of  his  wombe  with  travaile 

aud  fa^tyng  lie  adauntetht  and  in  ridyng  and  goyng 

travaylcth  royghteliche  his  youthe. 

Rob.  Cloue,  p.  488i 
(2)  To  daunt     Daniel. 
ADAUNTRELEY.     Same  as  avauntlay,  q.  v. 
At  last  lie  upstarted  at  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
which  wc  call  soil  of  the  hart,  and  there  other  hunts- 
men met  him  with  an  adauntreley. 

Hiuokine'  Engl.  Drcm,  iii.  238. 
ADAW.    To  be  daunted.    Spenser. 
AD  AWE."    (1)  To  awake.     Palsgrave  has,  "I 
adawe  or  adawne,  as  the  daye  dothe  in  the 
momynge  whan  the  sonne  draweth  towardes 
his  rysyng;"   and,   "I  adawe  one  out  of  a 
swoundc."    Cf.  Troilus  and  Crcseidc,  iii.  1 126. 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  wakcth  of  his  slepc. 
He  may  not  sodcnly  wcl  taken  kcpe 
Upon  a  thing,  no  seen  it  parfitiy. 
Til  that  he  be  adawed  veraily. 

Chaucer,  Caht.  T.  10274. 
For  this  is  Spica  with  hire  bry3t  spere. 
That  toward  cvenc,  at  mydny;t  and  at  morwe, 
Downe  fro  hevene  adaweth  al  oure  sorowe. 

L^dgata,  MS.  Hatton  73. 

(2)  Down.  The  MS.  Bodl.  415,  f.  26,  reads 
''  do  adawe,"  in  the  following  passage.  Cf. 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  294. 

Eutycyus  tlic  abl>ot,  hys  fciawc. 
Herd  scy  hys  here  was  so  adawt. 

MS.  Uarl.  I7OI,  f.  27. 

(3)  To  kill ;  to  execute. 

Some  woldc  have  hym  adawe. 
And  some  saydc  it  was  not  lawe. 

Richard  Corr  de  Lion,  f>73. 
ADAY.     In  the  davtinic. 

For  what  thinf;  Willam  wan  aday  with  his  bowo, 
Were  it  fethcrud  foul,  or  foure-fotcd  best. 

William  and  the  H'craW/,  p.  8. 

AD  AYS.  A  shorter  form  of  the  common  phrase 
"  now-a-dnys."  Eaxf  Anglia.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage  it  probably  means  the  same  as 
aday,  q.  v. 

What  uscth  the  eorl  ndayet  9 
Hontcs  he  nr  rcvajcs  ? 

MH.  Cantoh.  Ff.  i.  G,  f.  W. 

ADAZ.    An  addicc.     Kemrft's  MS.  0/ws. 
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ADDE.    Had. 

And  he  byhet  hym  and  ys  al  Kent  ver  and  ner, 
Al  that  Hengyst  adde  wule  wythe  kynges  daye 
Vortyger.  Rob.  Giouc.  p.  821. 

ADDEEM.     To  think ;  to  judge ;  to  dctennme. 

And  for  revengement  of  those  wrongfull  smartf , 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore, 
AddeenCd  me  to  endure  this  penaunce  sore. 

Faerit  (jueene,  VI.  viii.  82. 

ADDER-BOLT.    The  dragon  fly.     Var.  dioL 

ADDER-SAY.     I  dare  say.     Yorish, 

ADDER'S-GRASS.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Ge- 
rard, of  which  the  generic  name  is  cynosorchis. 
See  his  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  205. 

ADDER'S-TONGUE.  A  description  of  this  com- 
mon plant  is  in  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson, 
p.  404.  iGerard, 

ADDER-WORT.     The   bistort  or  snake-weed. 

ADDICE.  (1)  An  addled  egg.    Htdoet. 

(2)  An  adze  or  axe.  This  is  a  common  fonn 
of  the  word.  Nares  quotes  Lyly's  Mother 
Bombie. 

ADDICT.    Addicted. 

To  studies  good  addict  of  comely  grace. 

Mimmr/or  MagUtrate*,  p.  175* 

ADDITION.  A  title  given  to  a  man  over  and 
above  his  first,  or  Christian,  and  surname, 
showing  his  rank,  occupation,  &c.  or  alluding 
to  some  exploit  or  achievement.  A  law  term, 
frequently  occurring  in  Shakespeare. 
ADDIWISSEN.  Had  I  known  it.  North.  An 
expression  nearly  obsolete,  though  still  retained 
by  some  old  persons.  See  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Yorkshire,  iL  315.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  very  common  old 
method  of  expressing  repentance  for  any  hasty 
action,  had  I  mttt  had  I  known  the  conse- 
quences. The  following  extracts  give  forms 
of  the  phrase  very  close  to  the  provincial  term. 
This  dredfulc  ded  I  drawe  me  tylle. 
And  alle  ys  torayd  to  ad^wtftt, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  61. 
Addiivytt  yt  wylle  not  bee.  Ib^  f.  51. 

ADDLE.  (1)  To  earn.  North.  Forby  says  "to  earn, 
to  profit  gradually."  It  occurs  in  the  Townley 
Mysteries,  p.  195.    See  Adyld. 

With  goodmen's  hogs,  or  com,  or  hay, 
I  addie  ray  ninepence  every  day. 

Richard  (^  DtUton  Bate. 

(2)  "  To  addle  his  shoon"  is  said  in  the  North  of 
a  horse  that  falls  upon  his  back,  and  rolls  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  South,  when  a 
horse  does  so,  he  is  said  to  **  earn  a  gallon  of 
oats." 

(3)  To  grow ;  to  thrive.    East. 

"Where  ivye  erabraseth  the  tree  very  sore. 
Kill  ivye,  or  tree  else  will  addle  no  more. 

Tuttet't  Five  Hundred  Point*,  1573,  f.  4?. 

(4)  A  swelling  with  matter  in  it.     Somerset. 

(5)  Labourer's  wages.     Yorksh. 
ADDLE-HEADED.    Stupid;  thoughtless.  Var. 

dial. 

ADDLE-PATE.    A  foolish  person.     Kent. 

ADDLE-PLOT.  A  person  wlio  spoils  any  amusc- 
went.     Stu/A. 


ADDLE-POOL.  A  pool  or  puddle,  near  a  dung- 
hill, for  receiving  the  fluid  from  it.     South. 
ADDLINGS.     Earnings  from  labour.     Yorkgh. 
ADDOLORATE.    To  grieve.    See  Florio,  in  v. 

JDolordre. 
ADDOUBED.    Armed;  accoutred.     (A.-N.) 

Was  hotter  than  ever  to  provide  himselfe  of 
horse  and  armour,  saying  he  would  go  to  the  island 
bravely  adduubed,  and  shew  himself  to  his  charge. 

Sidne^e  Arcadia,  p.  277> 

ADDOULSE.    To  sweeten.    This  term  occurs 

in  the  dictionaries  of  Minsheu  and  HowelL 

See  AdtUce. 
ADDRESS.    To  prepare  for  anything;  to  get 

ready.  (Fr.)  A  very  common  use  of  the  word 

in  our  old  dramatists. 
ADE.    To  cut  a  deep  gutter  across  ploughed 

land.     Salop. 
ADEC.    A  vinegar  milk.  HowelL 
ADECOUE.    On  oath.  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 

scribe  in  the  following  passage,  the  other  MSS. 

reading  a-vowe. 

By  a  token  thou  me  tro.ue, 
I  breke  a  solem  adeeoue. 

Robeon*e  Romaneee,  p.  8. 

ADELANTADO.  The  kmg's  lieutenant  of  a 
country,  or  deputy  in  any  important  place  of 
charge.  Cf.  Middleton's  Works,  i.  241 ;  Min- 
sheu, in  V.  It  is  a  Spanish  word. 
ADELE.  Added;  annexed.  So  explained  in 
the  glossary  to  Urry's  Chaucer.  It  should  be 
two  words,  a  dele^  a  portion. 
ADEMAND.    The  loadstone.    This  form  of  Uie 

word  occurs  in  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  161. 
ADENT.    To  fasten.    Mhuheu. 
ADENYD.    Dinned;  stunned. 
1  was  adenyd  of  that  dynt. 
Hit  stoned  me  and  mad  me  stont 
Styl  out  of  my  steven.        MS.  Douee  302,  f.  IS. 
ADEPCION.    An  acquirement.    {Lot.) 

In  the  adepcion  and  obteynyng  of  the  garland,  I 
being  seduced  and  provoked  by  sinister  oounaail 
and  diabolical  temptaclon,  did  commyt  a  (Jscirnorous 
and  detesUble  acte.  Hall,  RMtard  HI.  f.  ». 

ADEQUATE.  To  make  even  or  equal  Mnuheu, 
ADERCOP.    A  spider.    More  generally  written 
attercdpt  q.  v.  Araneus,  an  adercop,  or  a  spyn- 
ner. — StanbrigU  VocabulOf  sig.  d.  iL  Palsgrave 
has  addircdp.    See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  16. 
ADES.    An  aiddice.     Kennett. 
ADEWEN.    To  moisten  ;  to  bedew. 

Thy  gracious  shourys  Utt  reyne  in  habundaunoe. 
Upon  myn  herte  Vadewen  every  veyne. 

l^dgatt^e  Minor  Poenu,  p.  S51. 
The  hie  hevynes  doth  your  grace  adewe. 

MS.  Mhmole  59,  f.  174. 

ADGE.    An  addice.    North. 

ADHIB.    A  name  given  to  the  herb  eyebright. 

in  Dr.  Thomas  More's  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
ADHIBITE.  To  admit.  In  the  following  example 
it  perhaps  ought  to  be  adhibited.  Cf.  Rhomeo 
and  Julietta,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  89. 

To  which  counsalll  there  were  adhibite  very  fewe. 
and  they  very  secrete.  Hall,  Edward  F.  f.  13. 

ADHORT.    To  adrise ;  to  exhort 

Julius  Agrioola  was  the  first  that  by  adhorting 
the  Britaines  publikely,  and  helping  them  pffivately^ 
wun  them  to  builde  houses  for  themselves. 

&ow*8  Suntaif  cf  Lcmdon,  ed.  150S,  p.  4. 
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ADIN.     WiUtin.    Amw. 
ADIR.     Eitber. 

It  k  afnU  IbM  lb*  nld  ThooiH  WnmwrUi  iDd 

wM  eiU,  nd  tbu  aAr  of  tlwm  ■li>UIu>cllU.'<>.or 

ADIT.    A  Mtngfa  or  tnel  in  >  mine,  generally 

HMde  far  dnirinE  off  water.    Deriyth. 
AOJOYNATE.    JmDcd. 

T«v  HBidy  intiHH,  tognhn-  ■<fivniiw, 

Ib  aO  the  WMld  hm  bdiw  Uidm  Ukc  itDind, 

Haraan'B'*  ChnmirTt,  I.  IM. 

ADJOTNAUNTES.  Thoae  wbo  ire  coatignoui. 
Tlie  a^ectiTe  adjaytuntatt  occun  in  the  DUl. 
of  Great.  Monl.  p.  192. 


ADJOYNT.  A  penon  joined  with  another;  a 
companion,  or  altendant.  .  See  Daniel's  Civ. 
Van,  It.  69,  ituoted  by  Nares. 

ADJUMENT.    Helpitoccour.    Mirge. 

ADJUNCT.  United  with  ;  immediilely  conse- 
quent. See  King  John,  iii.  3,  and  RichardMin, 
in  T.  J^foin. 

ADJUTE.  To  asBit  I  to  help.  See  Ben  Jonson, 
aa  qmMed  by  Richardion,  in  v. 

ADJUTORIES.    Theannbonei.    Vigo  tr. 

ADJUVANT.  Ai^iting,  See  Auhrey'a  Wilts, 
Boyal  Soc.  MS.  p.  109,  for  an  iniluice  of  the 
«(ml,  the  tame  with  that  taken  by  Richardson 
from  Howell,  Diet,  in  t.  A^itit. 

ADLANDS.  Those  butts  in  a  ploughed  field 
which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  general  di- 
rection id  the  othen ;  the  part  close  against 
thebedgei.     Saltgi.     [Headlands!] 

ABLE.  (1)  Uniound;  unwell.    Eail. 

(I)  To  addle;  to  earn.  Skinner  and  Kennett 
gire  this  a*  a  lincolnahire  form  of  the  word. 

ADM8EALLYS.    Commanded.    See  Admiral. 

He  kcDde  ■ftui  lordyngyl. 
And  umrd  Ibaa  to  (yght. 


ADMIRABLIST.  Most  admirable.  Accented 
on  tbe  antepenolt.      Yoriih, 

ADMIRAL.  This  word,  which  the  reader  will 
find  under  other  forma,  did  not  always  imply 
it*  prcKnt  tcceptatioD,  but  a  Saracen  com- 
mander, sometimes  a  king.  According  to 
Kennett,  the  term  admiral  was  not  introduced 
before  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Sec  tail  Gloitary,  1916,  in  v.  Vartiian'tu,- and 
Jdmynld;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5042: 
Manndevile'a  TraTcla,  p.  3B.  Robert  of  Glnu- 
ecater  baa  tbe  form  emrayt.  See  lieame'a 
Glota.  in  t.  According  to  aome,  the  word  waa 
obtained  in  tbe  wan  with  tbe  Saracen)  of 
Spain,  from  Bmir-ahne,  or  emir  of  tbe  water, 
which  readily  molTca  itaelf  into  the  other 
word.     Set  Wacton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  Introd. 


'  ADMIRATIVE.  Minsheu  calls  the  note  of  ad. 
mirstioa,  the  adixiratitt  point. 

ADMISSION.  An  admitaiont  as  when  a  prince 
doth  avow  another  prince  to  be  under  hit  pro- 
tection.    HoUyiand. 

ADMITTANCE.  In  general  the  aarae  at  td- 
mimitm,  hut  used  by  Shakespeare  in  tbe  aenac 
of  custom,  privilege,  or  prerogative  of  being 
admitted  into  the  preience  of  great  personages, 
Ford  tells  Falstaffbe  is  a  gentleman  "of  great 
adrail  lance."  Seethe  Merry  Wives  otWiudsor, 
ii.  2. 

ADMONISHMENT.     Admonition.     Siai. 

ADMOVE.    To  move  to.     [Lat.) 

ADMYROLD.    A  Saracen  commander,  or  king. 

ADNOTE.     To  note  ;  to  ob»er>e.     {Lai.) 
In  lhl>  maltti  to  bee  aduofad. 
WtuteiTl  loumll  irKhe  pryiKTi  miTClix 

ADNUL.    To  annul. 

Slul  ulllilj  Mondf  loWe  and  ruinu'lld,  lecor 

ADNYCHELL.  To  annihilate.  Seeaninsti 
of  this  form  of  tbe  word  in  Skeltou's  Wc 
i.  202. 

ADO.     (1)    Done ;  finished.     SomtrieU/t. 
(2)  To  do. 

I  ool  that  (Del  logllhit  go. 
And  donfl  al  (hat  tliel  hui  ado. 

»0BM«iu,U'i*,floK,  Mail. 
ADON.  (1)   Adonis.     Cf.  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
iiL  722. 

for  tfallke  loTe  thou  hiddeat  to  Mat, 

(2)  Done  away.     Cf.  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  25. 
And  whit  with  Vnuij  ud  othit  oppreiilon 

Leg.  of  Kltfi€rmn,  32. 

ADONNET.  A  devil.  North.  In  Yorkahire 
one  aometimea  hears  the  saying,  "  Belter  be 
in  with  that  adermet  than  out." 

ADOORS.     At  doon ;  at  tbe  door. 


When  ye  came  out  a-doort  t 

ADOPTIOUS.  Adopted.  See  All's  WeU  Ihat 
Ends  Well,  i.  1.  The  commentators  do  not 
famish  another  instance  of  tbe  word. 

ADORAT.  A  chemical  weight  of  four  pounds. 
PhiSipi. 

ADORE.  To  adorn.  See  the  Paerie  Qucene, 
IV.  li.  46 1  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  i|iiotedby 
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It  falleth  that  the  inoste  wise 
Ben  utherwhile  of  lore  adotid. 
And  BO  by-whaped  and  assotid. 

Gowert  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134»  f.  177* 

ADOUNE.    Below;  down.   {A.-S.) 

So  lette  thy  grace  to  me  dlscende  adoune. 

L^dgate,  MS-  A$hmole  39,  f.  87- 
And  when  the  gospel  ys  y-done, 
'        Ajayn  thou  my;th  knele  adown. 

OmMtitutUtnt  of  Masonrjf,  p.  35. 

ADOUTED.  Feared;  redoubted.  {^.-N.)  Cf. 
Morte  d' Arthur,  iL  69. 

He  was  corajous  and  gode  knight. 
And  michel  adouted  in  everich  fight. 

Cry  cf  IVarunke,  p.  ISO. 

ADOYNGE.     Going  on. 

Alle  the  whyle  the  turnement  was  adoimgef  she  was 
with  Quene  Guenever,  and  erer  the  Quene  asked  her 
for  wliat  cause  she  came  into  that  countrey. 

Morte  tf  Arthur,  i.  361. 

ADPOYNTE.    To  appoint.     Sec  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  194. 
ADRAD.     Afraid ;  frightened.     {A.-S,) 
The  lady  wasc  nevyr  so  adrad, 
Into  the  hale  sche  hym  lad. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  13. 
ADRAMING.     Churlish.     Kersey. 

A-DRAWE.  (1)  To  draw  away ;  to  withdraw. 
Awey  fro  hem  he  wold  a-drawe, 
Yf  that  he  myght.  Octovian,  357. 

(2)  To  draw.  In  the  Dorset  dialect  we  have 
O'draen,  drawing. 

The  jeant,  tho  he  sey  hym  come,  bygan  ys  mace 
adrawe,  Rob.  Ulouc.  p.  207* 

ADREAMT.  Dosing.  This  is  the  provmcial  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Oxfordshire,  and  probably 
other  counties.  "  You  see,  ma'am,  all  this 
time  she  is  adreamty  between  sleeping  and 
waking,"  appUed  to  an  infant.  The  phrase  "  I 
was  adream'd,"  for  "  I  dreamt,"  occurs  in  the 
City  Night-Cap,  act  iv.     Cf.  Webster's  Works, 

i.  139. 

I  was  even  now  adreatrid  that  you  could  see  with 
either  of  your  eyes,  in  so  much  as  I  waked  for  joy, 
and  I  hope  to  find  it  true. 

Wittt  Fittee,  and  Faneiett  1595,  p.  94. 
ADREDE.    To  dread. 

So  might!  strokes  thcr  wer  given. 
That  stroug  sehaftes  al  to-driren ; 
No  was  ther  non  in  that  ferrede. 
That  of  his  iiif  him  might  adrede, 

Gy  of  fVarwike,  p.  47* 
Ganhardin  selghe  that  sight. 
And  sore  him  gan  adrede.    Sir  Trietrem,  p.  S88. 

ADRELWURT.   The  herb  federfew.  This  name 
occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  in  MS.  HarL 
978. 
ADRENCIIEN.    To  drown.  (A.-S.) 
The  sec  the  shal  adrenche, 
Nc  shal  hit  us  of-thenche.         Kjfng  Horn,  109. 
ADRENT.     Drowned.      Sec  Rob.   Glouc.  pp. 

Ixxxiv.  39,  384. 
ADRESSID.     Dressed ;  clothed, 
of  yayne  glorye  excuse  me. 
That  y  ne  have  for  love  be 
The  bettre  adreetid  aod  arayed. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  5G. 
How  here  jelow  hccr  was  tressid. 
And  hire  atire  so  wcl  adrea^Ul.       Ibid,  f.  225. 
ADREST.    Dressed ;  adorned.    Somerset »h. 


ADREYNTE.  Drowned.  Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,  1486 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  198  ;  Gesta  Romanorum, 
p.  104  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  229  ;  Minot's  Poems 
pp.  58,  60,  62. 

So  that  he  gan  to  swymme  forth. 

Over  for  to  wende ; 
Ac  his  met ter  so  evele  he  couthe. 
That  he  adreynte  atte  ende. 

MS.  Cott,  Trin.  Oxon.  57> 

ADRIANE.    Ariadne. 

The  plaint  of  Dejanire  and  Hermlon* 
Of  Adriane  and  Ysiphilee. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  4487* 

ADRIHE.     Aside;  behind.     See  Jamieson,  in 
V.  Adreich. 

The  kyngls  dou5ter  whiche  this  sy^e. 
For  pure  abaschemcnt  drow  hire  adrihe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  1 12. 
The  kyngys  dou5ter  woche  this  sy;t. 
For  pure  abasschyde  drow  hyre  adryjt. 

Ibid,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  6. 

A-DRINK.     Drunk.     See  the  example  quoted 

under  Amortce. 
A-DROGH.   Drew  awav.   See  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted  in 
Heame's  edition,  p.  241. 
ADRONQUE.  Drowned.   Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  430. 
Tho  fond  hue  hire  sonde 

Adronqite  by  the  stronde.  Kyng  Horn,  988. 

ADROP.     A  species  of  aurichalc,  mentioned  by 
Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist,  ii.  1.   Ashmole 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  pp.  135, 
151,  333. 
A-DROMTE.    Drew.     Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  307. 
Hure  swerdes  than  thay  a-drotoe. 
That  wem  scharp  y-grounde. 

MS.  Aehmote  33,  f.  31) 
ADROWED.     Dried.    Devon, 
ADRY.     Thu^ty.     Var.  dial 
A-DRYE.    To  bear ;  to  suffer.  {A.-S.) 

In  alle  thys  londe  ther  ys  not  sochc  a  kny5t. 
Were  he  never  so  welle  y-dy5t. 
That  hys  stroke  ray3t  a-drye. 
But  he  sehulde  hyt  sore  abye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  818. 
ADULABLE.     Easy  to  be  flattered.     Mmtheu, 
ADULCE.    To  sweeten.  (Lai.) 

Not  knowing  this,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth,  tadulee  man's  miseries. 

HerrUJ^s  Wwkt,  ii.  47. 
ADULTERATE.  Adulterous;  false.   Often  used 
in  the  latter  general  seme,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  adultery.    Cf.  Richard  III.  iv.  4 ;  Co* 
medy  of  Errors,  ii.  2  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.  240 ;  Rider's  Diet,  in  v.     Adulterine  for 
adulterous  occurs  in  the  Mirour  for  Magis- 
trates, p.  85. 
ADUN.      Down.      Cf.  Wright's   St.    Patrick's 
Purgatory,  p.  55. 
SleUich  is  this  vers  l-seid. 

Hit  wer  harme  adun  i-leiid.      Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  HH, 
ADUNATION.    Union.     Taylor, 
ADUNCITY.     Crookedness.     Rider, 
ADURE.    To  bum.    Bacon, 
ADUSTON.    Adustion.     This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Greene's  Planctomachia,  1585,  f.  11. 
ADUTANTE.     Fine } 

With  thcr  coppcntante 

They  loke  adutante,       SkeU<m*e  Work*,  ii.  429. 
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ADVANCB.    To  grace ;  to  gire  a  lustre  to.  See 

Tunon  of  Athens,  L  2. 
ADVANCERS.  The  second  bnmches  of  a  buck's 
horn.  See  the  Lexicon  Tetraglotton  of  Howell, 
and  Avanten. 
ADV  AUNT.    A  boast. 

And  if  ye  wyn,  make  none  ttdmunt. 
For  yoa  are  tore  of  one  yll  servaunte. 

Play«  co/ImT  th$  fowre  PP. 
ADVAUNTOUR.    A  boaster.    Pabgrave. 
ADVAYLE.    Profit ;  advantage. 
In  any  wiae  to  do. 
For  Incre  or  mdvmifle, 
Afeymt  thyr  kyng  to  xayle. 

8kelUm*i  Works,  ii.  432. 

ADVENTAYLE.  The  open  and  moveable  por- 
tion of  the  helmet  which  covered  the  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 

Hyi  adveruagle  be  gan  unlace, 

Uys  bed  he  sraoot  of  yn  the  place.  Oetovian,  1153. 

ADVERE.    To  turn  to. 

And  doo  then  accompte  their  good  lervice  had 
clerely  out  of  rememberaunce,  whiche  stlrreth  theym 
and  othen,  fordrede  andtheir  awne  tecuritles,  to  advere 
In  maner  in  way  of  allegiaunce  to  th  Erie  of  Kyldare, 
omyttlng  wele  nigh  their  hole  duetie  to  the  Kingis 
Highoes.  State  Paptrtt  iL  168. 

ADVERSACYON.    Contention. 
Desyringe  lo  a  castell  in  to  dwell, 
Hym  and  his  men  to  kepe  frome  all  advertaeyon, 

Harding'*  Chronicle,  f.  55. 

ADVERSE.     Be  unpropitious. 

And  Meyde  how  that  was  a  preuge, 
Touchende  unto  that  other  Perse, 
Of  that  fortune  him  schulde  adverse. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  73. 

AD^'£RSER.    An  adversary. 

Myn  adversers  and  false  wytnet  berars  agaynste 
me  say  that  they  hard  Prate  saye  that  I  shuld  call 
my  Tcry  god  lorde  Chauncellour  knave. 

Arehaologia,  xxiii.  46. 

ADVERSION.    Attention. 

The  soul  bestoweth  her  adversion 
On  something  else.    Mor^s  PhU.  Poems,  p.  294. 
ADVERTACYONNE.     InformaUon. 

Of  your  good  herts  I  have  advertacponne. 
Where  thorow  in  sowle  hoU  made  je  be. 

Digby  Mysteries,  p.  106. 

ADVERTASH'D.     Advertised.     North. 

ADVERTENCE.    Attention. 

Although  the  body  sat  emong  hem  there, 
Her  adsertence  is  alwale  ellis-whcre. 

Troilus  and  Creteide,  iv.  698. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  Admonition.  This  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  in  prefatory  no- 
tices.  Cf.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1 ; 
Harrington's  Nug.  Antiq.  L  46. 

AD  VEST.  To  put  a  person  in  possession.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Adheriter,  Advestir. 

ADVISEMENT.     Consideration. 

Thereto,  if  you  respect  their  position,  they  are 
situat  in  mancr  of  a  circle  or  ring,  having  an  huge 
lake  or  portion  of  the  sea  in  the  middcst  of  them, 
which  is  not  without  perlll  to  such  as  with  small 
adHstment  enter  into  the  same. 

Harrison**  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  33. 

ADVITE.     Adult.     (Ut.) 

Fyrste  such  personcs,  bcyng  nowc  advite,  that  is 
to  Sityc,  passed  their  chyldehoodc,  as  wcl  in  inniicrs 
as  in  ycrca  Wr  Thos.  Elyut's  Cvvernor,  p.  115. 


ADVOCACIES.     Uwsuits.     {A,^N.) 

Be  ye  not  ware  how  that  false  Poliphetc 
Is  now  about  eftsonls  for  to  plete. 
And  bringin  on  you  advocacies  new } 

TroUus  and  Creseide,  ii.  1469. 

ADVOCAS.    Lawyers ;  advocates. 

As  shameftil  dcth  as  herte  can  devise. 
Come  to  thise  juges  and  hir  advoeas. 

Chaucer,  Qtnt.  T.  12225. 

ADVOCATION.    Pleading.    ShaJt. 

ADVOCATRICE.    A  female  advocate.    Eiyot. 

AD  VOID.  To  avoid ;  to  leave ;  to  quit.  "  Void 
the  bar"  is  a  phrase  still  us^  by  the  crier  at 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall.  Cf.  Wright's 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  198 ;  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f. 
27 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  83. 

ADVOUCll.    To  avouch. 

Yet  because  it  hath  beene  by  us  experimented, 
and  found  out  to  be  true,  wc  maie  the  better  advouch 
it.  ^anihursfs  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  3U. 

ADVOWE.  To  avow;  to  plead.  See  Palsgrave, 
f.  138. 

So  that  I  maic  sale  and  advowe  that  never  prince 
bearyng  scepter  and  croune  over  rcalmes  and  re- 
gions, hath  found  or  proved  more  faithfuller  coun- 
sailers,  nor  trewcr  subjectes,  then  I. 

Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  60. 

ADVOWTRY.  Adultery.  Cf.  Cov.My8t.p.216; 
Hardyng,  f.  194 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  67 ; 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  120 ;  Apolog>'  for  the  Lol- 
lards, p.  78 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4954. 

We  gifffe  nojte  oure  bodyxe  lo  lecheryc ;  we  do 
nane  advowtrye,  ne  wc  do  na  synnc  wharcfore  u^ 
sulde  nede  to  do  pcnaunce. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.33. 

ADVYSYON.     A  vision  ;  a  dream. 

O  good  knyghte,  sayd  he,  thow  arte  a  foole,  for  that 
gentilwoman  was  the  maister  fende  of  hclle,  the 
whiche  hath  power  above  alle  devyls,  and  that  was 
the  old  lady  that  thow'sawcst  in  thyn  advysyon 
rydynge  on  the  serpent.         Morte  d* Arthur,  ii.  245. 

ADWARD.  Award;  judgment;  sentence,  l^enser. 
This  poet  also  uses  it  as  a  verb. 

ADWAYTHE.    To  wait  for.   This  peculiar  form 

occurs  in  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  202. 
ADYGHT.     Dressed ;  adorned.       (A.-S.) 
The  terys  ranne  on  the  kingis  knc. 
For  joye  that  he  sawe  Dors  adyght. 

MS.  Harl.  2252,  f.  105. 

ADYLD.     AdcUed ;  earned. 

He  has  adyld  his  dcd,  a  kyng  he  hym  calde. 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  195. 

ADYT.    The  innermost  part  of  a  temple ;  the 
place  where  the  oracles  were  pronounced. 
Behold,  amidst  the  adyts  of  our  gods. 

Greene's  n'orlts,  1.  114. 
ADYTE.     To  indite ;  to  write. 

Kyng  Rychard  dede  a  lettre  wrytc, 
A  noble  clerk  it  gan  adyte. 
And  made  theriune  mcnsyoun. 
More  and  lesse,  of  the  raunsoun. 

Richard  Oter  de  lAon,  1174. 

ADZE.     An  addice.     Mituheu. 
AE.    One ;  one  of  several ;  each.     North. 
AER.    An  car.     Etut, 
AEREMANCE.    Divination  by  the  air. 

lie  tempteth  oftc,  and  cck  also, 

JciTinanrc  in  judgement. 

(iotvcr,  .VS.  Site.  Jhtiq,  134,  f.  186. 
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^STFVE.     Summer. 

I  must  al«o  shew  how  they  are  likewise  ingendered 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  warme,  mHvc,  and 
turomer  shewen,  whose  lite  Is  short,  and  there  is  no 
use  of  them.         TopMlT*  HUtory  </  SerpenU,  p.  178. 

AEWAAS.    Always.    North, 
AEY.  (1)  Yea.  Var.  dial, 
(2)  Always;  ever. 

off  lewtyngt  welle  y  wote. 

He  bare  the  pryes  a«v.  MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.80. 

AF.      Of. 

Fore  at  possebil  fore  soth  hit  Is, 
With  a  tere  <tf  thyn  ye.      MS,  Douce  302,  f.  19. 
AFAITEN.    To  tame.  {A.-N,) 
It  i^fiiiteth  the  flessh 
Fram  folies  ful  manye.     Pien  Ploughman,  p.  291. 

A-FALLE.    Fallen.     Cf.  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  272 ; 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  472. 

Lordynges,  wel  ^e  wyteth  #lle. 

How  Charles  the  kyng  of  Fraunoe 
Now  is  oppon  my  lond  a-fiUle, 
With  pride  and  gret  bobaunce. 

MS,  j4»hmole  S3,  f.  20. 

AFARE.    Affairs;  business.    Skinner, 
AFARNE.    Afar  off;  at  a  distance. 
Al  thay  wald  wlht  hym  afamt, 

Guy  cj  Warwick,  MiddlohUl  MS. 

AFATEMENT.       Behaviour;    good    manners. 

Theo  thridde  him  taughte  to  play  at  bal ; 
Theo  feorthe  t^fiUement  in  halle. 

Kyng  JliMunder,  G61. 

AFAUNCE.     Weber  conjectures  this  word  to 
mean  affiance.  The  Bodl.  MS.  reads  avaunee. 
By  anothir  mon  thou  knowest  afaunee. 
And  by  the  steorres  telle  his  chaunce. 

Kyng  Jli$aw%der,  732. 

A-FAYLE.    To  fell ;  to  be  wanting. 
Two  hundurd  knyghtys  Uke  the 
The  Lerons  boldely  toassayle; 
Loke  yowre  hertys  not  a-fayte. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  178. 
AFAYTY.    To  tame;  to  subdue.  (^.-iV.) 

As  sone  as  somer  come,  to  Yrlond  he  gan  wende, 
Vor  to  tffayty  that  lond,  and  to  wyntie  ech  ende. 

Rob.  Gtoue,  p.  179. 

AFEARD.     Afraid.     Var,  dial.    This  form  of 
the  word  is  a  common  archaism.    See  Merch. 
of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
AFEDE.    To  feed.     Chaucer, 
AFE  FED.     Feofed ;  gave  fiefs. 

Thei  lete  make  a  guode  abbey. 
And  well  yt  e^/i^fid  tho. 

Amis  and  JmUoun,  2486. 

AFELD.  (1)  In  the  field. 

This  brethren  wcndeth  afild 

To  witen  here  fe ; 
Ac  Josep  levede  at  hom. 

That  hende  was  and  fire.  MS.  Bodl,  852,  f.  2. 
Ant  hou  he  sloh  afilde 

Him  that  is  fader  aquelde.        Kyng  Hom,  997< 
(2)  Felled;  destroyed.  (a,'S,) 

That  lond  destrud  and  men  aqueld. 
And  Crbtendom  thai  han  michel  a/^d. 

Cy  of  Wanoike,  p.  96. 
AFELLE.    To  fell ;  to  cut  down.     (^^.-5.) 
The  kyng  dude  onon  afeUe 
Many  thousande  okes,  ich  telle. 

Kyng  /4li*aunder,  5240. 

AFENCE.    Offence.     Prompt,  Parr. 


AFEND.    To  oflfend. 

Thi  God  thou  schalt  no^t  ttfend, 
Bot  bryng  thiselfe  to  good  end. 

MS.  Douee  302,  f.  2. 

AFENGE.    Received.    (A.-S.) 
Seinte  Martha  guod  was. 
As  5e  hereth  of  telle, 
Hy  afenge  oure  Lord  in  here  hous. 
As  it  seith  in  the  gospelle. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Om».  67. 

AFEORMED.    Confirmed ;  made  fast    {A.-N.) 
Have  who  so  the  maistry  may, 
dftormed  faste  is  this  deray. 

Kyng  Alimsunder,  7366. 

AFER,    A  horse.    Northumb, 

AFERD.     Instructed.     {A.-N.) 

And  hoteth  him  sende,  fer  and  nere. 

To  hto  justices  lettres  hard. 

That  the  contrais  beo  afgrd 

To  frusche  the  gadelyng,  and  to  bete. 

And  none  of  heom  on  ly  ve  lete. 

Kyng  AHtaund4r$  1813. 
AFERE.  (1)  Afraid.    As  Tyrwhitt  docs  not  ex- 
plain  this  word,  I  give  the  French  original  of 
the  passage  in  which  it  occiirs. 
Mine  hert  for  ire  goith  ofere. 
That  I  let  any  entre  here. 

r  Romaunt  of  tho  Rote,  4073, 

Trop  yr^  suis  au  cueur  du  ventre. 
Quant  oncques  nul  y  mist  le  pid. 

Le  Roman  do  ta  Ri>§e,  S8S7* 

(2)  To  make  afraid.  (A.-S.) 

Ye  liave  with  yow  good  engynes, 
Swilke  knowe  but  few  Saresynes ; 
A  mangenel  thou  doo  arete. 
And  BOO  thou  schalt  hem  wel  afere, 

Richard  Coer  de  lAon,  4104. 

AFERID.    Afraid.  {A,-S.) 

Ha !  cowarde  herte  of  love  unlerid. 
Whereof  arte  thou  so  sore  afnid, 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  107* 

AFERRE.    Afraid.     (A.^S.) 

5ytte  sche  that  is  c^/lrrre  lette  her  flee. 

Rit»on's  Ancient  Songt,  p.  77* 
AFERT.     Afraid.      (A.-S.) 

So  gryslich  the!  were  wrought, 
Uche  of  hem  a  swerd  brought. 
And  mad  hire  ^fisrt  so  sore. 

T%e  Kyng  t^Tare,  411. 

A-FETID.  This  term  is  applied  to  deer  in  the 
foUowingpassage,  and  apparently  means  well  or 
full  shaped.    (A.'N.) 

And  wel  a-fttid  is  whanne  the  bed  is  wel  woxen  by 
ordynaunce  after  the  highte  and  the  schap,  whan 
the  tyndes  be  wel  growe  yn  the  beem  by  good  me- 
sure.  MS.  Bodl,  54G. 

AFFADIL.  A  daffodil.  A  common  old  form  of 
the  word,  found  in  Palsgrave,  Minsheu,  Florio, 
and  Cotgrave.  "  Flour  of  qjfadiUe'*  is  recom- 
mended in  a  receipt  to  cure  madness,  in  an  old 
medical  MS.  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  282.  See 
also  Archseologia,  xxx.  382. 

AFFAIED.  Afraid;  affrighted;  affected.  Lanff- 
ioft, 

AFFAIES.    Burdens.     Langtoft, 

ATTAINED.     Feigned.     Hall 

AFFAMISH.    To  famish  with  hunger.    I^enter. 

AFFAYTED.      Prepared;    instructed;    tamed. 

{A.'N.) 
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He  luidde  a  dergon  yonge  of  age, 
Wham  be  bath  in  hia  chamber  ^/^ilarf. 

OouwTt  ed.  1532,  f.  43. 
Hia  codkM  ben  for  hym  qffkifted. 
So  that  bis  body  li  awayted.  Jbid,  f.  130. 

The  50iige  whelpe  whiche  ]>  qifdyttd. 
Hath  not  hi«  mayster  better  awayted 
To  coudie,  wbanne  he  tayeth,  **  Goo  lowe  I** 

Gower.  M8,  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  46. 
And  ache  of  hem  hii  tale  offiiu^h 
ADe  to  deceyye  an  innocent. 

Ibid.  f.  64. 

A7FE.     Hsve. 

That  mester  ^ffil  to  wynne  theem  mede. 

Itit*tm*9  Andent  Songtt  I  47. 

AFFEARED.    AfraicL    ShaJk,     Few  provindal 

words  are  more  common. 
AFFECT.  (1)  To  love.    This  word  is  used  both 

as  m  iabstantiTe  and  a  verb. 

True  worth  moves  few :  but  sure  I  am,  not  many 

Have  for  bare  vertacs  sake  <\fftteted  any. 

fVither**  Abwett  p.  M. 

(2)  A  property  of  the  mind. 

Yea,  they  were  utterlle  void  of  that  qjf^et,  which 
ia  naturaUie  ingratfcd  in  man,  which  is  to  be  pitti- 
fiill  to  the  humble  and  prostrate,  and  to  resist  the 
pnmd  and  obatinat.  HoUruhed,  Hitt.  qf  Ireland,  p.  05. 

AFFECTATED.  Affected.  "  A  stile  or  oration 
to  much  affeetated  wyth  strange  words." 
Bore/. 

AFFECTATION.  A  curious  desire  of  a  thing 
which  nature  hath  not  given.    Rider. 

AFFECTEOUSLY.     Affectionately.     See  Af- 

ficttunufy. 

After  hys  death,  his  Ufe  again  was  daily  wisshed, 
and  ^ffkcUou^iw  emong  his  sutjectcs  desyred,  but 
wisbyng  served  not,  nor  yet  their  desyre  tooke 
Dooe  effccte.  Hall,  Edward  IV,  f.  61. 

AFFECTION.  (1)  Affectation.  Shak, 
(2)  Sympathy.  See  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Merch.  of  Venice,  iv.  1,  and  the  notes  of  the 
commentators.  Parson  Hugh,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  i.  1,  makes  a  verb  of  it,  to  love. 
AFFECTIONATED.  Attached.  SeetheCobler 
of  Canterburie,  1608,  sig.  E.  iii. 

And  albeit  he  trusted  the  Englishmen  well 
fawugh,  yet  being  borne  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bcaa,  be  was  more  tiffeetionated  to  the  people  of  those 
piOTfaiees  there  subject  unto  him. 

Holituhed,  Hitt.  of  Ireland^  p.  55.* 

AFFECTIONED.    Affected-     Shak. 

AFFECTUALL.  Effectual.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Archasologia,  xx\. 
90,  while  in  the  same  document,  p.  89,  affec- 
ttuUfy  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  affectu- 

ougfyf  q.  V. 

Alonso  failed  not  with  qjU^tuall  and  manifest  ar- 
gumentes  to  perswade  her  that  her  housband  had 
now  no  more  right  or  title  to  her  at  all. 

Richt^s  FareweRt  1581. 

AFFECTUOUSLY.  Passionately ;  affection- 
ately. Ct  Giletta  of  Narbona,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  10;  Harrington's  Nug.  Ant.  i.  19 ; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  99 ;  State  Pa- 

pers,  L  827. 

I  have  sought  hym  desinisly, 

I  have  sought  hym  qjfectuottif,    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  157. 

AFFEEBLED.    Enfeebled 

In  the  rcatreAisg  of  naturall  issues,  strengthening 


the  e^ffleebled  members,  assisting  the  livelle  forces, 
dispersing  annoious  oppllations,  and  qualifleng  of 
sundrie  griefes.    Harrison's  De*c.  of  England,  p.  214. 

AFFEER.  To  settle;  to  confirm.  See  Macbeth, 
iv.  3.  Affeerours,  says  Cowell,  are  '*  those  that 
be  appointed  upon  oath  to  mulct  such  as  have 
conmiitted  faults  arbitrarily  punishable,  and 
have  no  express  penalty  set  down  by  statute." 
AFFENDE.    To  offend. 

Lawe  is  ny5e  flemld  oute  of  contr^. 
For  fewe  ben  that  dide  it  to  affimde. 

Oecleve,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  867. 
But  now  to  the  mater  that  I  be-ffore  meved. 
Of  the  gomes  so  gay  that  grace  hadde  affitndid. 

Deposition  of  Richard  II.  p.  21 . 

AFFERAUNT.    The  haunch.    {A.-N.) 

He  bereth  moo  tyndes  then  doUh  an  herte.  Ilia 
heed  may  noht  be  wel  devysed  withoute  payntyng. 
Thei  have  a  longere  tayl  than  the  hert,  and  also  he 
hath  more  grece  to  his  qjg^mmnt  then  the  hert. 

MS.  Bodl.  546. 

AFFERDEDE.     Frightened. 

Me  thoghte  scho  hade  no  powere,  for  the  Pas-tyone 
of  God  coroforthed  me ;  but  the  grysely  syghte  of 
h  ir  afferdede  me.  MS.  Lincoln  A .  i .  17.  f .  25 1 . 

AFFERE.  (I)  To  belong.     {Fr.) 

He  was  then  buryed  at  Winchester  in  royall  wise. 
As  to  suche  a  prince  of  reason  should  affere. 

Hardjfng't  Chronicle,  t.  lOG. 

Countenance ;  demeanour.     Gaw. 

To  terrifv. 

The  flom  the  soudan  nam,  Richard  for  to  affere. 

Langtoffs  Chronicle,  p.  187. 

AFFERMID.    Confirmed. 

And  whan  that  lawe  was  confermid 
In  dewe  forme,  and  alle  affermid. 

Cower,  MS.  &>r.  Antiq.  134,  f.  80. 
Among  the  goddes  highe  it  is  affermed. 
And  by  eteme  word  written  and  confermed. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2351. 

AFFESED.  Frightened.  The  following  extract 
from  Browne  is  given  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
Pheeze,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  same  with 
fesynct  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  158,  explained  to 
make  afraid,  and  which  has  no  connexion,  I 
believe,  with  ciiher  pheezcy  or  A.-S.  fesian,  as 
Mr.  Way  seems  to  intimate.  See  Fese. 
She  for  a  while  was  well  sore  qffesed, 

Browne's  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  I. 

AFFICHE.    To  affirm.    (A.^N.) 

Of  that  they  sen  a  womman  riche, 
Ther  wol  they  alle  here  love  qffiche. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  142. 

AFFIE.    To  trust ;  to  rely.     Sec  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  5480 ;  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  734  7. 

AFFINAGE.     The  refining  of  metals.     Skinner. 

AFFINE.  (1)  A  relative.    Shakespeare  has  it  as 
a  verb. 

Howe  heynous  or  detestable  a  cryme  sooever  he 
had  committed,  treason  onely  except,  shoulde  like- 
wise as  affines  and  alyes  to  the  holy  orders  be  saved» 
and  committed  to  the  bysshoppes  pryson. 

Hall,  Henry  Vll.  f.  50. 

(2)  To  refine.     Skinner. 

AFFIRE.    On  fire. 

And  hir  to  love  liche  as  I  desire, 
Benigne  Lorde,  so  set  myn  hert  qffire. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Ashmole  39,  f.  It. 

AFFIRMABLY.    With  certainty. 

I  cannot  wrytc  of  suche  affirmabljf. 

HardyHg*s  Chronicle,  f.  58. 
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APTLIGHT.    Flight. 

of  the  gripe  he  had  a  sight* 

How  she  flew  in  ajgHight. 

Torrent  of  Portugai,  p.  82. 
AFFLIGIT.     Afflicted.     Matmdevile, 

AFFOND.     Have  found. 

A  moneth  after  a  moo  myghtte  horn  affondt 
Lyand  styll  on  the  grownd. 

HunUtmg  of  the  Hare,  253. 

AFFONG.     Same  as  Afonge,  q.  v.     This  form 
occurs  in  MS.  Arund.  Coll.  Arm.  8. 

AFFORCE.    To  strengthen ;  to  compel. 

Gorge  upon  gorge  to  ajfbrce  hys  lechery  ; 
The  longe  daye  he  spent  in  glotony. 

B4>cha9,  b.  V.  c.  8. 
Swa  sulde  we  do  agaynes  deveiles  that  afforcee  thame 
to  reve  fra  us  the  houy  of  poure  lyfe  and  of  grace. 

MS,  UnciAn  A.  i.  17«  f.  194. 

AFFORD.      To  afford  to  sell.      Non  possum 
tantulo  vendere^  I  cannot  afford  it  at  so  little 
a  price.    Rider. 
fVFFORE.    To  make  effective. 
So  that  thou  ous  tykerye  ({ffnre 
To  help  ous  in  this  clos.       MS.  Aahmoie  33,  f.  27. 
Heete  and  moysture  directyth  ther  passages. 
With  greene  fervcnce  fqffbre  yong  corages. 

Ljfdgatf^e  Minor  Poenu,  p.  244. 
AFFORME.     To  confonn. 

Ye  servauntes  that  waytc  upon  the  table. 

Be  ye  honest  and  dylygcnt ; 
To  hym  that  is  most  honourable 
Afforme  your  manors  and  entent. 

hocU  of  Good  Servauntei,  p.  8. 

AFFORN.     Before. 

And  alle  the  Sarsyns  thay  a-slowe. 
That  thay  affbm  him  founde. 

MS.  Athmule  33,  f.  30. 

AFFORST.     Thirsty. 

Not  halfTe  ynowh  therof  he  hadde. 
Oft  he  was  ajfortt.      The  Frere  and  the  Boy,  iv. 
AFFRAIE.     Fear. 

But  yet  I  am  in  grctc  qfi^raie 

Lest  thou  sholdest  nat  doe  as  I  sale. 

Rom,  of  the  Hoee,  4S87> 
AFFRAMYNGE.     Framynge,  or  afframtfnge^  or 
wynnynge,  Lucrum^  emolumentum.    Prompt. 
Par\.  p.  176. 
AFFRAP.    To  encounter ;  to  strike  dowa. 
They  bene  y-mett,  both  ready  to  ojfrap. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  i.  26. 

AFFRAY.  (1)  A  disturbance.     (A.^N.) 
Who  lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o  day. 
That  him  ne  meved  other  conscience, 
3r  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  kin  affray. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  A557. 
(2)  To  frighten.     (A.-N.) 

Needles,  God  wut,  he  thought  hire  to  qffray, 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8331. 
AFFRAYED.    Afraid. 

And  whenne  Kynge  Edwardes  hooste  had  know- 
legc  that  Sete  Pcrys  lo  Brasille  with  the  Scottes- 
menne  were  comyngc,  thei  remcwed  ttom  the  sege 
and  were  qffrayed,  Warkworth*e  Chronicle,  p.  2. 

AFFRAYNE.     To  question ;  to  ask.     {A,-S.) 
Byfore  the  amyral  thanne  he  goth. 
And  bygan  him  for  to  affrayne. 

MS.  Aehmole  33,  f.  28. 
I  affrayned  hym  first 
Fram  whcnncs  he  come. 

Piers  Plijughman,  p.  347. 


I AFFRENDED.    Reconciled. 

I      Where  when  she  saw  that  cruell  war  so  ended. 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  effrended. 
In  lovely  wise  she  gon  that  lady  greet. 
Which  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended. 

Faerie  Queene,  IV.  ili.  50. 

AFFRET.    An  assault ;  an  attack.    (/>.) 
And,  passing  forth  with  furious  aff^^t, 
Pierst  through  his  bever  quite  into  his  brow. 

Faerie  Queene,  IV.  iil.  U. 

AFFRICTION.     Friction.    Boyie. 

AFFRODILE.    A  daffodil.     Chesh. 
AFFRONT.  To  meet  face  to  face;  to  encounter. 
Cf.  Troilus  andCressida,  iii.  2;  Ilamlet,  iil.  1. 
"  On  affront,"  face  to  face.     Ben  Jonson,  iv. 
51,  has  the  word  as  a  substantive. 
The  brigge  ys  of  fair  entaylle. 

On  brede  fourty  fete : 
An  hundred  knyjtes  wythoate  faille, 
Ther  on  affront  mowe  meet. 

^  MS.  AahinOe  33,  f.  22. 

AFFRONTEDNESS.  Great  impudence.  Skinner. 
AFFULDEM.     Struck  down.     (^.-A) 
Roland  is  an  hardi  man. 

So  strong  man  and  so  wijt ; 
In  no  batail  ther  he  cam, 

Ne  fond  he  nevere  kny^t 
That  onys  a  strok  him  astod. 

That  he  on  him  leide. 
That  he  ne  affuldem  were  wod, 

Outher  slowe  at  a  braide.  MS.  Aettmoie  33. 
AFFYAUNCE.    Trust. 

He  shrove  hjrm  with  grete  repentaunce. 

But  of  Goddys  mercy  he  haddc  none  i{ffyaunce. 

MS.  Hari.  1701,  f.  Hi. 

AFGODNESS.     Idolatry.    Skinner. 

AFILE.     To  file;   to  polish.     Cf.  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  IL  1681. 
Whanne  he  hath  his  tunge  afilid 
With  softe  speche  and  with  lesynges. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  42. 
For  wel  he  wlste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  must  preche,  and  wel  qfile  his  tonge. 

Chaucer  Cant.  T.  714. 
AFILED.     Defiled. 

Alas,  heo  saide.  y  nere  y-spilled ! 
For  men  me  clcputh  quene  qfiied. 

Kyng  Alieaunder,  1064. 

A-FINE.     JFel  a-fine^  in  perfection.     See  4fyn. 
For  no  man  at  the  firste  stroke 
Ne  may  not  fel  adoune  an  oke. 
Nor  of  the  reisins  have  the  wine. 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  wel  a-fine. 

Ronu  of  the  Hoee,  3690. 
AFINCIRET.     Hungry.     Cf.  Wright's  Political 
Songs,  p.  342 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  133, 176, 
283,  403. 
A  vox  gon  out  of  the  wode  go, 
AHngret  so,  that  him  wcs  wo ; 
He  nes  nevere  in  none  wise 
Afingret  crour  half  so  swithe. 

Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  272. 
As  hy  were  on  a  day  sore  c^fyngreA, 
To  the  bord  hy  sete. 

MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Owm.  57,  t.  3. 

AFIT.     On  foot.     North. 

A-FIVE.     Into  five  pieces. 
Sir  Oil  to  him  gan  to  drive. 
That  his  spere  brast  a-five.     Cy  of  Warwike,  p.  39A. 
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AFLAMING.    Flaming. 

The  sting  of  tongues  the  ^/laming  fire  doth  feed. 

Jpp^md,  to  W,  Mapea,  p.  SUl. 

AFLAT.    Flat.    Bacom. 
AFLAUNT.     ShowOy  dressed. 
Al  «{/knmi  now  raunt  it ; 

BrsTe  wench,  out  away  cue ; 
With  lajes  of  love  chaunt  it. 
For  no  cort  see  thou  spare. 

Promo*  and  Casuutdra,  L  2. 

AFLED.    Esc^)ed. 

He  shoke  his  cares. 
And  fkom  grete  feares 

He  thought  hym  well  q/led. 

Sir  Thomat  Mor^t  Workes,  15ff7* 

AFLI6HT.  To  be  uneasy.  (J.-N.) 
Upon  th'is  worde  hir  herte  t^lght, 
Thynkende  what  was  best  to  doone. 

Gowerg  b.  ii. 
Tho  was  the  boy  ^/lifght. 
And  dorst  not  speke.  Odovlan,  191. 

A-FLORE.    Ou  the  floor. 

And  over  kereryd  with  a  pal, 
A-Jtatt  where  she  stondcs. 

MS,  CanUA,  Ft,  i.  6,  f.  90. 

AFL05EN.    nown. 

And  were  q/lo^en  grete  and  smalle. 
And  eke  the  amerel.         M8,  Ashmole  33,  f.  41. 
AFLY5TE.     Same  as  Aflight,  q.  v. 
Upon  his  worde  hire  herte  ofly^te, 
Thenkende  what  was  best  to  done. 

CowoTt  MS,  Sac,  Antiq.  134,  f.  CR. 
And  tho  for  fere  hire  herte  afiyite.  Ibid.  f.  112. 
AFO.    To  take ;  to  undertake ;  to  receive. 
Thempereur  that  was  so  fre. 
With  him  Gij  than  ladde  he ; 
Castels  him  bede  and  cit^, 
Gret  worthschip  and  riche  fes ; 
Ac  he  therof  nold  afot 
Vat  nothing  that  he  might  do. 

Gy  0/  JVarwike,  p.  94. 

Bi  mi  Lord  Jhesus  Crist, 

This  message  ichil  a/b.  Ibid,  p.  133. 

For  nought  that  y  might  n/b, 

V  an  bitray  therl  Tirri.  Ibid,  p.  199. 

AFO  AT.    On  foot.     Var.  dial 
AFOILD.     Foiled ;  cast  down. 

Felice  hadde  of  him  gret  rewthe. 

Gii,  quod  sche,  thou  lovest  me  in  trewthe ! 

Al  to  midiel  thou  art  q/btfd  ; 

Now  thi  blod  it  is  acoUd.       Cp  of  Warwikfi»  p.  20. 

AFONGE.  To  take ;  to  receive.  "  Afongc  hem 
who  so  afonge,"  take  them  who  will  take  them. 
CI  Wright's  Middle-4ige  Treat,  on  Science,  p. 

*  140 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  91 ;  Arthour  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  126 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  606,  972,  7289, 

7534. 

Alas !  sede  seinte  Cuthberd, 

Pole  edi  am  to  longe ! 
I  ndle  this  schep  no  longer  kepe, 
Afimgt  hem  who  so  q/bnge  I 

MS.  Colt.  Trin.  Oxon.  57,  f.  2. 

APORCE.  (1)  To  force ;  to  compel.    Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  789;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  121,  323; 
Skelton's  works,  i.  31,  308,  explained  to  mean, 
to  attempt,  to  exert  one's  self. 
Thoghe  men  aforced  hym,  for  drcde. 
To  sey  that  that  man  dyd  that  dede. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f-  25. 
For  ;if  a  mon  afor^^  hyn^  ^Y 
To  do  the  goode  that  he  may. 


jit  may  his  goode  dedus  be  so  wrought, 
That  par  ohaunce  God  alowcth  hym  nought. 

MS,  Aahmole  41,  f.  11. 
(2)  To  force  ;  to  ravish. 

He  hath  mc  of  vilanie  bisought  ; 
Me  to  a/urce  is  in  his  thought. 

Arthour  and  Merlin ,  p.  B8« 

AFORE.  (1)  Before ;  forward ;  in  time  past. 
(A.'S.)  It  is  used  in  the  two  latter  senses 
vrith  quick  speakers  ;  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  in  Norfolk.  In  MS.  Digby  40, 
f.  19,  is  the  proverb,  "  Hee  that  will  not  be- 
ware afore  vnW  be  sory  afterwardes." 
And  when  the  lyenas  hungurd  sore, 
Sche  ete  of  the  gryffyn  more, 

That  ttforo  was  stronge  and  wyght. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  84. 

(2)   Gone.      So  explained  in  a  MS.  Somerset- 
shire glossary,  lent  to  me  by  a  native  of  that 
county. 
AFOREN.     Before.     Chaucer, 
AFORE-TUZ.     Before  thou  hast.     Yorksh. 
AFORETYME.     In  time  past.    Still  in  use.  Sec 
an  instance  in  the  Dial,  of  Great.  Moral,  p.  14  i. 
AFORE-YENE.    Over  against ;  directly  in  front 
of.     Somerset, 
And  sayid,  ncce,  who  hath  arayid  thus 
The  yondir  house,  that  stante  o/iirpene  us  ? 

TrvUtu  and  Cretftiide,  ii.  lllttJ. 

AFORNANDE.    Beforehand.     Prompt,  Parv. 

AFORNE.    Before;  formerly.     Went, 
AJitme  provided  by  grace  of  Crist  Jhesu, 
To  were  ij.  crownys  in  Yngland  and  in  Fraunrc. 

MS.  Harl,    2251,  f.  4. 

AFORNE-CASTE.     Premeditated. 
By  high  imaginacion  afome-caste. 
On  a  night  thorghc  the  hoggis  sty  hoc  bra&t. 

Chaucer,  ed,  Vrry,  p.  171. 

AFORRAN.    In  store;  in  resene.    North.    A 
corruption  apparently  of  aforehand. 

A-FORSE.    By  necessity. 

Thian  ffclle  it  a-fforse  to  ffillc  hem  a^eyne. 

Depottition  of  Hicfiard  If.  p.  2H. 

AFORTHE.   (1)   To  afford.  (y/.-.V.) 

And  yaf  hem  mete  as  he  myghtc  a/brthe. 

And  meaurablo  hyre.         I'iera  Ploughman ,  p.  I'.H). 

(2)     Continually.     {A.-S.) 

And  here  and  there,  as  that  my  Htillc  wit 
AJvrthe  may  eek  thinltc  I  translate  hit. 

Occleve,  MS.  Soc.  Antin.  134,  f.  2fi:». 

A-FORWARD.    In  front. 

Mid  thrc  hondred  knyjtes,  a  dulc,  that  het  Siwurd, 
Asailcde  Corineus  hymself  a-forward. 

Rob,  Clouc.  p.  17. 

AFOTE.    On  foot. 

Whenne  Adam  Abellc  body  fond. 
For  sorwe  nfote  my5t  he  not  stond. 

Curfor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Qintub.  f.  8. 
It  felle  they  fou3ten  l)othc  afote. 

Cower  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  II 7. 

AFOUE.    A  vow. 

Jake  scydc,  y  make  a/oue, 
Y  am  as  redey  as  thow. 

The  Frere  and  the  Dot/,  st.  Ixvi. 
AFOUNDE.     Discovered. 

And  tho  the  Sarscnes  afounde 

Her  lord  was  slayn, 
Everych  to  flc  away  that  stoundc 

Was  ferly  fayn.  Octovinn,  Ul\K 
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AFOUNDRIT.    Foundered. 

He  was  ncr  a/oundlryt,  and  coud  none  othir  help. 

Chaucer,  ed.  t/rry,  p.  699. 

A  FOUR.    Over. 

Thb  men»  on  the  kinges  sond, 
Went  (nfour  half  Inglond. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  24. 

A-FOYSTE.  In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  7,  this  is  trans- 
lated by  lirida,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  that  work,  p.  163.  The  a  is  pro. 
bably  the  article,  although  Mr.  Way  informs 
me  the  Winchester  MS.  reads  affyfte, 
A-FRAWL.  For  all ;  in  spite  of.  Suffolk, 
AFRAYE.      Fear;   fright.     Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  175. 

That  other  rode  hif  waye. 
His  herte  wai  in  grele  afrajfe. 

Syr  TTrpamoure,  1382. 

AFRAYET.    Afraid. 

The  froaon  wa«  e^frayet,  and  fcrd  of  that  fere. 

Rub»on*s  Romance*,  p.  15. 

AFREED.    Afraid-    Derbysh. 

AFRET.     Fretted;  placed  crosswise.     {A.-N.) 

For  round  environ  her  crounet 

Was  full  of  riche  stouis  afret, 

Rom.  of  Rose,  3204. 

AFRETIE.    To  devour. 

Spedeth  ou  to  spewen. 

Asc  me  doth  to  spelle ; 
The  fend  ou  afr^ie 

With  flcls  ant  with  felle. 

Wrighfe  Pol.  Songn,  p.  240. 

AFREYNE.    To  judge.   (A.-S.) 

But  evere  we  hope  to  Thin  goodnesse» 
Whanne  Thow  schalt  this  werde  afreyne. 

Hampole'e  Stim.  Qnuc.  MS. 

AFRONT.     In  front.     See  Berners. 

Least  his  people  should  be  assailed  not  onlie  i^fivnt, 
but  also  upon  evexie  side  the  battels,  he  caused  the 
ranks  so  to  place  themselves,  as  their  battels  might 
stretch  farre  further  In  bredth  than  otherwise  the 
order  of  warre  required. 

Holinthed,  Hitt.  England,  p.  50. 

AFRONTTE.    Abreast. 

And  worst  of  all  that  Tundale  fand, 
4/rontu  unnethe  the!  myght  passe 

Tttndal^e  VUione,  p  32. 

AFRO  RE.     Frozen.     SomerMt. 

AFROUGHTE.     Asked?     {A.^S.) 
The  bysschope  spake  wlthoute  fayle, 
Thoughe  he  were  nothynge  afroughte. 

MS.  Hart.  2252,  f.  114. 

AFROUNT.      To  accost;  to  encounter;  to  at- 
tack.  {A.'N.) 
An  if  a  pore  man  speke  a  word,  he  shal  be  f«»ule 
a/rounted.  fVrighet  Political  Sunga,  p.  337. 

And  with  Nede  I  mctte. 
That  qfrounted  me  foule. 
And  faitour  me  called.       Pier*  Phughman,  p.  425. 

AFRY3TE.     Frightened. 

Hire  herte  was  so  sore  <^/^y$te, 
That  schc  ne  wiste  what  to  thinke. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc,  Antig.  134,  f.  161. 
He  be-heldc  jlf  the  hinde  evel  hurt  were. 
And  fond  sche  nas  but  a-frip  for  fere  of  that  dint. 

IVilL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  100. 

AFT.     (1)  Oft.     Percy. 

(2)  Behind.  Generally  a  sea  term,  but  it  is  in 
common  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and 
occasionally  in  other  places,  in  the  sense  here 
given,  without  any  relation  to  nautical  subjects. 


AFTE.     Foolish? 

Hit  nis  hot  trewth,  I  wend,  an  e^fte, 
For  te  sette  nego  in  enl  crafte. 

fVrighf*  Pvlitieal  Song*,  p.  210. 

AFTER.  Afterwards ;  according  to ;  according 
to  the  shape  of.  **  After  that  they  ware,''  ac- 
cording to  their  degree.  So  in  the  Common 
Prayers,  "  Neither  reward  us  after  our  iniqui- 
ties,'* i.  e.  according  to  our  iniquities.  The 
word  occurs  apparently  in  a  peculiar  sense  in 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  i.  40. 

Theo  othir  ladies  t^r  that  they  ware. 
To  knyghtis  wcore  dcliverid  there. 

Kyng  Alisawtder,  2503. 

AFTERBURTHEN.    The  afterbirth.    This  word 
is  often  used  in  the  curious  depositions  relating 
to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1688. 
See  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  1797. 
AFTERCLAP.  Any  thing  disagreeable  happening 
after  all  consequences  of  the  cause  hare  been 
thought  at  an  end.     Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq. 
p.  303,  sa3rs,  "  the  consequence,  issue,  result, 
generally  received  in  malam  partem."    Cf. 
ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  77 ;  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  94 ; 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl.  p.  197. 
To  thy  f^ende  thowe  lovest  moate, 
Loke  tliowe  telle  not  alle  thy  worste, 

Whateaoever  behappes ; 
For  whane  thy  frende  ys  thy  foo, 
He  wolle  tell  alle  and  more  too ; 

Beware  of  ^fterelappe*  I     MS.  Lan*d.  76B,  f.  lUO. 
So  that  hit  was  a  sory  happe. 
And  he  was  a-gast  of  after-Happe. 

MS*  Douee  236.  f.  14. 

AFTERDEAL.  Disadvantage.  Cf.  Reynard  the 
Foxe,  p.  149. 

For  otherwise  the  partie  ys  dryven  to  a  gre*Lte 
afterdele,  and  must  be  enforced,  to  hit  greate  chardges. 
to  repaire  to  your  majestie  for  the  same,  whiche  he 
is  not  well  able  to  doo.  State  Paper*,  iii.  460. 

AFTER-EYE.    To  keep  a  person  in  view;  to 

follow  him.    Shak* 
AFTERFEED.    The  grass  that  grows  after  the 

first  crop  has  been  mown,  and  generally  fed 

off,  not  left  for  an  aftermath,  as  in  some  other 

counties.     Oxon, 
AFTERINGS.      The  last  milk  drawn  from  a 

cow.     Var.  dial. 
AFTER-KINDRED.    Remote  kindred. 

Vet  nathelesse  your  kinrede  is  but  after-kinrede, 

for  they  ben  but  litell  sibbe  to  you,  and  the  klnne 

of  your  enemies  ben  nle  sibbe  to  hem. 

Chaucer,  ed   Urry,  p.  153. 

AFTE  RLE  YS.    Aftermaths.    Berks. 
AFTER-LONGE.    Long  afterwards. 

And  t^fter-longe  he  lyved  withouten  stryfe, 

Tyll  he  went  from  his  mortall  lyfe. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  47. 

AFTER-LOVE.  Love  after  the  first  love.  Shak. 
AFTERMATH.  A  second  crop  of  grass.  Var.  dial 
AFTER-SAILS.  The  sails  that  belong  to  the  main 
and  mizen  masts,  and  keep  the  ship  to  the 
wind. 
AFTER-3ERNE.    To  long  after. 

God  grauntes  us  noghte  ay  that  we  for-pray,  for 
he  wille  gyfe  us  better  thenne  we  after-^erne, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.237* 

AFTIN.    Often. 

For  as  t^ftin  tymc  as  thou  scorgodiste  him  with  thi 


AFTIRCASTE.     A  throw  at  dice  after  the  game 
it  ended ;  anything  done  too  Ute. 


AGADRED.    Gathered.     SUnaer. 
AGAH.    The  ague-    Norl/i. 
AGAIN.  (1)  Agaiiut ;  neur  to.    Thetewnaei 
the  word  are  oot  obiolele  in  the  provini 


AFTYB-PAKTE.  The  behind  side,  Prmnpt.Pim. 
API;R£.    On  fire. 


AFURST.  Thiraty.  The  two  fonni  a-fyngnd 
and  a-fietf,  acCOTding  to  Mt.  Wright,  appear 
to  be  characteristie  of  the  dialect  of  the  cnun- 
tie*  in  the  West  of  England;  and  a  con- 
finnation  of  this  conjeetare  occurs  in  MS. 
Lanid.  1033,  f.  2,  where  the  word  /«■»(  i> 
given  aa  oirreat  in  Wiltahire  in  that  aente  in 
1G97.  Cr.  Pien  Ploughman,  pp.  176,  2S3, 
529  i  K>-ng  Hom,  1120  ;  Affont. 


AFUBT.     Sullen. 

mil.      MS.  Wt.  THb.  Oim.  67. 
Wal. 

AFVED.    Had. 

Of  G.  will 

I  mm  W  nT  l«l». 

AiidarhTir«liugh>p(kI>>l«. 

ThllHllt) 

hinalobmiti 

orhTai.uWgr«dou(. 

Gu,  or  FFonMct,  MIMUm  MS. 

AFWOKS..    Before 

Norlk. 

APYE.    Totniat. 

iDlharmll. 

u  ma,  the  fire. 

Ow  0/  n-aniu»,  UUdMOl  MS. 

foTtrnfiMb, 

i.  rtnpilhe. 

Id  hb  mnctaehtd.  ud  In  bi.  ItTotb*. 

K^Hg  AHtamitr,  7M1- 

AFYGHE.    Totnat. 

Who  that  hi 

joiiaich  h. 

,>i.,hjmlah«n»»*t 

(A..N.) 

DiitT«  a,n 

Tiritth,  ud  RAcdilLl. 

to  h«n  -111*. 

AFTN.  In  fine ;  in  the  end.  {A.-N.)  Cf.  Boke 
of  Curtaiye,  p.  21;  Setyn  Sagea,  1100; 
Maitland'i  Lambeth  Booki,  p.  307;  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  334  ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  pp.  3, 
143;  Emar^,  913;  Uunfal,  343.  On  Com- 
paring  theie  eiamplca,  it  seems  we  ihonld  oc- 
casionally read  o^ne,  L  e.  and  fine.  So,  "wel 
a  flne,"  well  and  fine.     See  A-fini. 

AC.     To  cut  with  a  atroke.    Nortk. 

AGAAN.     Againat;  again.     North. 

A-GADE.  Id  the  following  passage  i>  expWned 
by  EUi*  "  diitraded,"  while  Weber  reads  a 
fade,  a  gadling. 


er  tioi  DC  qucd. 


■dthyp  dc 


US.  Uncoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  ». 
AGAINST.     To  ride  agahul  the  king,  or  other 

nohle  peivra,  aignifled  to  ride  la  rxttf.     The 

tenn  is  not  unfrequently  uaed  by  eaiiy  writen. 

See  Fairholt's  Miit.  of  Lord  Mayors'  Pageants, 

p.  G;  Octavian,  1269. 
AGAINSTAND.    To  rclisl ;  to  oppose. 


AGAINTH.     Agunst.     North. 
A-GAME.     In  game.     CAaueer. 
AGAN.    Gone. 
The  dijr  hyra  wi 


AGAPE.    On  the  gape. 


AGAR.  An  exclamation.  See  the  Eimoor 
Courtship,  p.  19. 

AGARICK.  The  fonpii  on  the  larch.  See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnaon,  p.  1365.  Minihen  calla 
it  "  a  white  and  soft  muthniom."  It  h  also 
the  name  of  an  Auyrian  herb.  Cf.  Topsell'i 
Hist,  of  Serpeots,  p.  46  ;  Clerk's  ed.  of  Withals, 
p.  113;  Halle's  Bxpostulatiou,  p.  21. 

AGARIFIED.     Having  the  ague.    Suffolk. 

AGAS-DAY.  Agatha's  Day.  See  the  Paalon 
Letters,  it.  426,  quoted  in  Hunpson's  Med. 
Kalendar.  iL  1. 

AGASED.  Astonished ;  aghast.  Shakeapetre  hai 
the  word  in  I  Henry  VI.  L  1. 

In  Ihii  clltrs  all  nboul. 
ThU  up  loktd  foi  gteate  doiiWe, 
AGASPE.    To  gasp. 

lialbl.  otiDm  hll  gmUolyi  girdt  for  ojaqw. 

SMIm;  W^k,,  I.  «7*, 

AGAST.    Frightened.    North. 

He  met  >  dwarK,  ihit  Kcned  lenifyda 
With  lome  laEvjwrlil  vhfph  fa«  lurdlT  pwU 
Oi  othtr  aicUcnt  whlcli  him  agatt. 

rwrif  4w«i>,  III.  >.  a. 
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AGATE.  (1)  A-doing ;  a-going.  To  "  get  agate" 
is  to  make  a  beginning  of  any  work  or  thing ; 
to  "be  agate"  is  to  be  on  the  roacl,  on  the 
way,  approaching  towards  the  end.  See 
Hunter's  Hallamshire  Glossary,  in  v.  Cotgrave 
has  the  ex])ressions  "  to  set  the  bells  a^atf^^ 
and  "  to  set  a  wheelbarrow  a-gaie."  See  his 
Diet,  in  v.  Brimbalery  Broueterj  and  the  old 
play  called  Lingua,  iii.  6. 
(2)  Used  metaphorically  for  a  very  diminutlTe 
person,  in  allusion  to  the  small  figures  cut  in 
agate  for  rings.  See  Nares,  in  v. 
AGATE-WARDS.  To  go  agate^ards  with  any 
one,  is  to  accompany  him  part  of  his  way  home, 
and  was  formerly  the  last  office  of  hospitality 
towards  a  guest,  frequently  necessary  even  now 
for  guidance  and  protection  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Lincolnshire  it  is  pronounced 
agatehouset  and  in  the  North  generally 
agaterds, 
AGATHA.  In  a  little  tract  by  Bishop  Pilkington 
called  "The  Bumynge  of  Paules  Church," 
8vo.  Lond.  1563,  sig.  G.  i,  "  St.  Agatha's  Let- 
ters" are  mentioned  as  a  charm  for  houses  on 
fire.  Cf.  Becon's  Works,  1843,  p.  139. 
AGATHRID.     Gathered. 

With  the  griffbn  come  foulls  fele, 
Ravhis,  rokis,  crowis,  and  pie. 
And  grale  foulls,  agathrid  wcle. 

Chaueeif,  ad.  Vrry,  p.  188. 
AGAYNBYER.  The  Redeemer.  Prompt,  Parv. 
AGAYNE-COMMYNGE.     Return. 

For  wha  bo  ever  toumcs  one  the  rl^te  hande,  he 
salle  fyndc  many  obstacles  and  grevancea  that  salle 
pcraventure  lett  hit  tigayne-commifngn, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  40. 
AG AYNE-STANDE.    To  resist ;  to  oppose. 
For  no  resone  ne  lawe  of  lande. 
May  noghte  ther  agatfn«-*tande, 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17. 1. 180. 
AGAYNSAY.    Contradiction.    Also,  a  verb,  as 
in  the  foUowing  example. 

To  which  Rogiers  daughter  called  Anne,  my  most 
dcrc6t  and  welbeloved  mother,  I  am  the  very  trcw 
and  liDP&U  heyre,  whiche  diaoent  all  you  cannot 
Justely  agayntatft  nor  yet  truly  deny. 

Hall,  Henry  VI.  f.96. 
AGAYNSAYYNG.    Contradiction. 
They  grauntyd  hym  hys  atkyng 
Witbouten  more  agayntayyng 

Richard  Coer  de  lAon,  600. 
AGAYNWARDE.      On  the  contrary;  on  the 
other  hand.  ' 

Reken  agaynwarde  how  these  princes  three 
Were  full  ungoodly  quit  by  the  comont^ 

Bocfttu,  b.  V.  c.  19. 
AGE.  To  advance  in  years.  "  My  daam  ages 
fast,"  i.  e.  she  looks  older  in  a  short  si)ace  of 
time.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
sense  of  affecting  with  concern  and  amazement, 
because  those  passions,  when  violent  and  long 
indulged,  are  supposed  to  bring  on  gray  hairs 
and  premature  old  age.  The  verb  agyn  occurs 
in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8,  and  Palsgrave  has,  "  I 
age  or  wexe  olde." 
AGEE.  Awry  ;  obliquely ;  askew.  North.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  "  wrong,"  and  occasionally 
a  corruption  of  "  ajar,"  as  applied  to  a  door. 


AGEEAN.    Against ;  again.    North. 
AGEINS.    Towards. 

Ageing  an  olde  man,  hore  upon  his  hcde. 
Ye  shuld  arise.  Chaucer t  Cant.  T.  12877* 

AGELT.  (1)  Forfeited.   {A.^S.) 

Thei  he  had  i-wraththed  your  wif, 
Yit  had  he  nowt  agelt  his  lif. 

Sevyn  Sage*,  686. 
(2)  Offends.    (^.-5.) 

And  huo  thet  agelt  ine  enie  of  the  iUce  heates,  hiroa- 
sel  therof  vorthencke.  MS.  Arundel.  67,  f.  13. 

AGEN.  Again.  A  very  common  form  in  old 
works,  and  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  againtt. 
Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  303,  gives  the 
meanings,  against,  contiguous,  by,  towards, 
when. 

AGENFRIE.  The  true  lord,  or  owner  of  any 
thing.     Skinner. 

AGENHINE.  A  guest  at  a  house,  who,  after 
three  nights'  stay,  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
family.     CoweU. 

AOERDOWS.    Eager;  keen;  severe. 
He  wrate  an  epitaph  for  his  grave-stone. 
With  wordes  devoute  and  sentence  agerdowa. 

Skelton'e  fVorks,  I.  411. 

AGE  ST.    Afraid;  terrified.    Exmoor, 
AGETHE.    Goeth.    Ritwn. 
AGEYN.    Towards. 

Al  day  wentyn  tho  chylderin  too. 

And  aleych  fowndyn  he  non. 
Til  it  were  a-geyn  evyn. 

The  chylderin  wold  gon  hom. 

Songe  and  Carole,  x. 
AOEYN-BYINGE.  Redemption.  Prompt.  Parv. 

AGEYNWARDE.    On  the  other  hand. 
Men  must  of  right  the  vertuous  preferre. 
And  triewly  labour  preyse  and  besynesse ; 
And  ageynwarde  dispreyse  folkc  that  erre, 
Whiche  have  no  joye  but  al  in  idelnesse. 

I4fdgate^a  Minor  Pnenu,  p.  84. 

AGG.     (1)  To  incite;  to  provoke.    Exmoor. 

(2)  X  grudge ;  a  spite.     Nor  thumb. 

(3)  To  hack ;  to  cut  clumsily.     WUtt, 
AGGERATE.    To  heap  up.    Rider. 
AGGESTED.     Heaped  up.     Coles. 
AGGIE.    To  dispute ;  to  murmur.    Devon. 
AGGING.  Murmuring;  raising  a  quarrel.  Exmoor. 
AGGLATED.    Adorned  with  aglets. 

The  third  day  of  August  in  the  citie  of  Amias 
came'  the  Frcnche  kyng  iu  a  cote  of  blacke  velvet 
upon  white  satin,  and  tied  with  laces  agglated  with 
golde.  Hall,  Henry  VUl.  f.  162. 

AGGRACE.  To  favour.  Spenser.  This  writer 
also  uses  it  as  a  substantive. 

AGGRATE.     (1)  To  initate.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  please ;  to  gratify.     Spenser. 

AGGREDE.    To  aggravate.     Coles. 

AGGREEVANCE.    A  grievance. 

Unlessc  they  were  proclamed  traitors,  and  with 

all  diligence  followed  and  pursued,  the  event  therof 

would  be  verie  evill,  to  the  aggreeoanee  of  good 

subjects,  and  to  the  incouragemcnt  of  the  wicked. 

Stanihurt^*  Hiet.  of  Ireland,  p.  172. 

AGGREGE.     The  same  as  agreg^  q.  v. 

But  al  dred  more  lest  thei  geit  therof  harme  to  the 
soule,  and  tymuog  for  defaut  of  trespasc;  forth! 
that  in  swelk  the  synne  aggregith  bi  resoun  of  the 
degr^.  Apology  J{tr  the  LoUarda,  p.  4. 
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AGGRESTEYNE.    A  sickness  incident  to  hawks. 

A  receipt  for  its  core  is  given  in  the  Book  of 

St.  Albans. 
AGGREVAUNS.      A    grievance;    an    injury. 

Prwnpt.  Parv, 
AGGROGGYD.     Aggravated.    Prompt.  Parv, 

AGGROUP.    To  group.    Dryden, 

AGGY.     Agnes.    North. 

AGHAST.     Did  frighten.    Spenser. 

AGHE.     Ought. 

Wde  agh€  we  to  toreke  the  tMmdes  of  covaytise* 
and  llle  to  drcde  that  byndet  men  in  syn. 

MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10/  f.  4. 

AGHEN.    Own. 

And  made  tille  hys  oghen  lyknes. 

MS.  CoU.  Skm.  xvili.  6. 
Tliat  thOQ  destroy  thin  cnimy,  that  es.  he  that  cs 
wise  in  his  tighen  eghen.     MS.  CoU.  Eton.  10,  f.  12. 
AGHER.     Either. 

For  when  y  shuld  agher  go  or  ryde. 

Y  dyghte  my  hevede  Ty5t  moche  with  prydc. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  S2. 

AGHFUL.    FearfoL    (A.-S.) 

DaTid  he  was  an  aghful  man, 
Ful  right  wisll  he  rcgnd  than. 

MS.  Cott.  Vespat.  A.  iii.  f.  44. 

AGHLICH.    Fearfhl;  dreadful.    (A.~S.) 

Tber  hales  in  at  the  halle-dor  an  aghlieh  mayster. 
On  the  moat  on  the  molde  on  mesure  hygh. 

9yr  Gawoyne,  p.  8. 

AGHT.     (1)  Anything.   (^.-5.) 

Whan  aght  was  do  ajens  hys  wylle. 
He  cursed  Goddys  name  wyth  ylle. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  33. 

(2)  Owes ;  ought.    Cf.  Chester  Plays,  i.  233. 

I  was  noght  than  so  aves^, 
A  Is  a  damysel  aght  to  be. 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  724. 
A,  Lord,  to  luf  the  aght  us  welle 
That  makes  thi  folk  thus  free. 

7btrne/«y  MysteHe*,  p.  59. 
Wcle  aghte  myne  hrrte  thane  to  be  his, 
For  he  cs  that  frende  that  never  wille  faile. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  219. 

(3)  Possessions;  property.     See  the  Towncley 
Mysteries,  p.  11.     {A.-S.) 

And  ox,  or  hors,  or  other  aght. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpaa.  A.  iii.  f.  38. 
Or  make  hym  lese  hys  wurldly  aghtet 
Or  ftendys  also  to  be  unsaghte. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  28. 

(4)  Possesses.    (A.-S.) 

The  man  that  this  pitt  aght, 
O  the  beist  sal  yeild  the  pris. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpa*.  A.  iii.  f.  38. 

(5)  The  eighth. 

The  agiu  es  a  roaister  of  lare. 

May  bete  a  clerk.       Jf^.  Cott.  Galba,  E.  ix.  f.  70. 

(6)  Eight.      Cf.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.   13; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1438. 

And  also  he  wrate  unto  thame,  that  thay  scholde 
make  grete  solempny tee  lastyng  aghte  dayes,  because 
of  the  weddynge  of  Alexander. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  23. 

AGHTAND.    The  eighth. 

Do  your  knare  bams  to  circumces 
The  aghtand  dai  that  thai  are  born. 

MS.  Cott.  Ve$pas.  A.  iii.  f.  16. 
Seven  dais  sal  wit  thair  moders  duel). 
The  aghtan  sal  thai  offcrd  be.  Ibid.  f.  38. 


AGHTELD.    Intended.     (A.-S.) 
The  knight  said.  May  I  traist  in  the 
For  to  tel  my  prevet^ 

That  I  have  aghteld  for  to  do.     Sevyn  Saget,  3053. 

And  Alexander  went  into  a  temple  of  Aiioilo, 

wharc  als  he  aghteled  to  hafc  made  sacrifice,  and 

hafe  hadd  ansuere  of  that  godd  of  certane  thynges 

that  he  walde  hafe  aschede.      MS.  lAnc.  A.  i.  17,  f.  1 1 . 

For  ur  Lord  had  aghteld  yete, 

A  child  to  rals  of  his  oxspriog. 

MS.  Cott.  Vespaa.  A.  iii.  f.  8. 

AGHTENE.    Eight. 

Thes  are  the  aghtene  vices  to  knowe. 
In  which  men  falleth  that  are  slowe. 

MS.  BoiU.  48,  f.  1-ia 
AGILER.     A  spy.     This  is  Skinner's  explana- 
tion of  the  word,  hut  it  is  probably  founded  on 
a  mistaken  reading  in  one  of  Chaucer's  ballads. 
AGILITE.    Agile. 

If  it  be,  as  I  have  sayd,  moderately  taken  after 
some  welghtic  businesse,  to  make  one  more  freshe 
and  agilUe  to  prosecute  his  good  and  godly  affaires, 
and  lawfull  businesse,  I  saye  to  you  againe,  he  ma  ye 
lawfuUye  doe  it 

Northbrooke**  Treatise  against  Dicing,  p.  53 

AGILT.     Offended.   Cf.  Arch.  xxi.  72.     (A.-S.) 
Ye  witc  wel  that  Tirri  that  is  here 
Hath  agilt  the  douk  Loere. 

Gtf  of  fVarwike,  p.  202. 
He  agilte  her  nere  in  othir  case, 
Lo  here  all  wholly  his  trespasc. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  Sa33. 
AGIN.     (1)  As  if.     Yorksh. 
(2)  Against.    Etist. 

ioS  Again.     Var.  dial. 
4)  To  begin.      See  Agynne. 

The  child  was  don  the  pri$oun  in : 
The  maister  his  tale  he  gan  agin. 

The  Sevyn  Sages,  1410. 
AGIPE.    A  coat  fidl  of  plaits.     Coles. 
AGISTMENT.     (1)  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a 
common  pasture,  for  a  stipulated  price.    The 
agistment  of  a  horse  for  the  summer  cost  3«.  4d. 
in  1531.     See  the  Fmchale  Charters,  p.  417. 
(2)    An  embankment;    earth  heaped  up.     In 
marshy  counties,  where  the  tenants  are  bound 
to  make  and  keep  up  a  certain  portion  of  dyke, 
bank,  or  dam,  in  order  to  fence  out  a  stream, 
such  bank  is  called  an  agistment. 
AGITABLE.     Easily  agitated. 

Suche  is  the  rautacyon  of  the  common  people, 
lyke  a  rede  wyth  every  wind  is  agitable  and  flexible. 

Hall,  Edward  IF.  f .  23. 
A-GLEED.     Started  up. 

When  the  body  ded  ryse,  a  grymly  gost  a-gleed. 

Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  116. 

AGLER.  A  needle-case.  It  is  the  translation 
of  acttar  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  a  list  of 
words  written  in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of  the  points  for- 
merly used  in  dress,  and  which  was  often  cut 
into  the  shape  of  little  images.  A  little  plate 
of  any  metal  was  called  an  aglet.  Cf.  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  241 ;  Spanish  Tragedy,  iv.  4  ; 
Cunningham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  42 ;  Baret's 
Alvcarie,  in  v.  Mr.  Way  tells  us  the  word  pro- 
perly denotes  the  tag,  but  is  often  used  to  sig- 
nify the  lace  to  which  it  was  attached.    See 
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Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8.    Mr.  Hartshome»  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  303,  says,  "  a  spangle,  the  gold  or 
silver  tinsel  ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  show- 
man or  rope  dancer." 
AG  LET-BABY.   A  diminutive  being,  not  exceed- 
ing in  size  the  tag  of  a  point.     See  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  L  2. 
AGLETS.    The  catkins  of  the  hazel  are  called 
aglets  in  Gerard's  Herbal,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1439. 
Kersey  gives  them  the  more  generic  interpre- 
tation of  anthera.     See  Higins'  Nomenclator, 
p.  142. 
AGLOTYE.    To  glut ;  to  satisfy. 
To  roaken  with  papelotes 
To  aglotye  with  here  gurles 
That  greden  aftur  fode.     Piert  PUmghman,  p.  529. 
AGLUTTYD.    Choked- 

And  whan  she  if  waking,  the  auayeth  to  put  over 
at  thentring,  and  it  is  agluUyd  and  kelyd  wyth  the 
glette  that  she  hath  engendered. 

Book  of  St,  Albana,  sig.  C.  ii. 

AGLYFTE.    Frightened. 
As  he  stode  so  sore  eiglyfte, 
Hys  ry5t  hand  up  he  lyfte.     MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  24. 
AGNAIL.    A  hang-nail,  either  on  the  finger  or 
toe.   Palsgrave  has  "  agnayle  upon  one's  too." 
Cf.   Cotgrave,  in  v.  Agtuim;    Florio,  in  v. 
Ghidndole;    Minsheu,  in  v.      In  MS.  Med. 
Line.  f.  300,  is  a  receipt  "  for  agnayls  one 
mans  fete  or  womans."  {A.-S,) 
AGNATION.    Kindred   by  the   father's   side. 

Miruheu. 
AGNES-DAY.    On  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  many 
divinations  were  practised  by  maids  to  discover 
their  future  husbands.  Aubrey,  p.  136,  directs 
that  '*  on  St.  Agnes's  night  take  a  row  of  pins, 
and  puU  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying 
a  paternoster,  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and 
you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry." 
And  on  sweet  St.  Anna's  night* 
Feed  them  with  a  promised  sight ; 
Some  of  huslwnds,  some  of  lovers. 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

Ben  Joruon't  Satvr,  1603. 

Brand,  who  gives  these  lines  without  a  refer- 
ence, reads  "  St.  Agnes"  in  the  first  line,  which 
is,  I  believe,  Aubrey's  emendation.     Annes, 
or  Agnes,  was  a  virgin  who  refused  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  as 
she  was,  she  said,  espousied  to  Christ.    See 
Becon's  Works,  p.   139;     Keightley's    Fairy 
Mythology,  iL  143. 
AGNITION.    An  acknowledgment.    Miege, 
AGNIZE.    To  acknowledge;   to  confess.     See 
Othello,  i.  3 ;  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  i.  258, 
268 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  146. 
AGNOMINATE.     To  name;  to  designate  from 
any  meritorious  action.     See  Locrine,  liL  3. 
Minsheu  explains  agnomination  to  be  a  "  sur- 
name that  one  obtaineth  for  any  act,  also  the 
name  of  an  house  that  a  man  commeth  of." 
A-GO.  (1)  Gone ;  passed  away.     Somerset, 
Of  fdoni  hi  ne  taketh  hede, 
Al  thilk  trespas  is  a-go. 

Wrighfa  Pol.  Songg,  p.  197. 
To  mete  with  Cocke  they  asked  how  to  do. 
And  I  tolde  them  he  was  a-go, 

Cocke  Lorelht  Bote,  p.  14. 


(2)  To  go.     Cf.  MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  4. 
Wolde  je  beleve  my  wrdys  as  y, 
Hyt  shuide  a-go  and  sokun  ky. 

MS.  Bodt.  415. 
A-GOD-CHEELD.     God  shield  you !     Pegge, 
AGON.    Gone ;  past.    West.    Cf.  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  p.  15 ;  Wright's  PoUtical  Songs,  p.  149 ; 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  123 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
2338 ;  Constitutions  of  Masonry,  p.  24. 
Of  bras,  of  silver,  and  of  goIde» 
The  world  is  passid  and  agone. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  38. 
Go  and  loke  wele  to  that  stone, 
Tyll  the  thyrd  dey  be  agone, 

MS,  Athmole  61,  f.  139. 
AGONE.    Ago.     Far,  dial. 

As,  a  whfle  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mis- 
take an  honest  sealotis  pursuivant  for  a  seminary. 
_  Barth,  Fair,  U.  1. 

AGONIOUS.  Agonizing;  full  of  agony.  Falnan. 

AGONIST.  A  champion;  a  prize-fighter.   Rider, 

AGONIZE.    To  fight  in  the  ring.     Minsheu, 

A-GONNE.    Togo. 

Syr  Key  arose  uppon  the  morrowne. 
And  toke  his  hors,  and  wolde  a-gont%e. 

Spr  Gttwayne,  p.  8Ul. 

AGOO.    (1)  Ago*  since.    Dorset, 
(2)  Gone.     Somerset. 

Evyr  leve  in  shame,  and  that  is  al  my  woo, 
Farewele,  Fortune  !  my  joye  is  al  agoo  ! 

I4fdgat^»  Minor  Poenu,  p.  44. 
AGOOD.    In  good  earnest ;  heartily. 

The  world  laughed  agood  at  these  Jests,  though,  to 
say  sooth,  shee  could  hardly  afford  it,  for  feare  of 
writhing  her  sweet  favour. 

Jmim*e  Neet  e/Ninniee,  1006. 
AGORE.    Gory  ? 

And  of  his  hauberk  agwe. 

And  of  his  aketoun  a  fot  and  more, 

Arthour  and  Merlim,  p.  S37. 
A-GOTH.    Passes  away. 

Be  the  lef.  other  be  the  loth. 

This  worldes  wele  al  thgoth,      Reliq,  Antig.  i.  160. 

AGRADE.  To  be  pleased  with.  See  Florio, 
in  V.  Gradire, 

AGRAMEDE.    Angered.    (A,-S.) 

Lybeauus  was  sore  aschaired. 

And  yn  hys  hcrte  agramede. 

For  he  haidde  y-lore  hys  sworde. 

l^^peau*  DIeeonve,  1918. 
AGRASTE.  Showed  grace  and  favour.  Spenser, 

AGRAUNTE.     Satiated  with.     {A.-N.) 
Thoghe  every  day  a  man  hyt  haunte, 
3yt  wyl  no  roan  be  hyt  agraunte, 

MS,  Bodl.  415. 

AGRAYDE.    To  dress,  to  decorate. 
Thyn  halle  agrajfde,  and  hele  the  wallcs 
With  clodes,  and  wyth  ryche  palles.      haunjhl,  90^ 

AGRAZING.  «  To  send  agrazing,"  seems  to  be 
a  phrase  applied  to  the  cUsmissal  of  a  servant. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Envoyer. 

ACRE.     (1)  In  good  part;  kindly.  (A.-N,) 
Whom  I  no  founde  fh>ward,  ne  fell. 
But  toke  agri  all  whole  my  plaie. 

Rjom.  of  the  Roee,  43491. 
(2)  Kind.    (^.-A^.) 

Be  mercyfulle,  agri^  take  parte,  and  sumwhat  pardoono, 
Disdeyne  nott  to  help  us,  kepe  you  tmme  discendoune. 

MS.  HaH,  7SSS,  t,  35. 


AGB 

(S)  To  pkuc    Some  cditioiu  read  aHgn  in  Uii 

If  baiBM  ^7*  me,  ahino  pUihM  I  tbnue. 

AQEBABILITb.      Buineu  of  ttmper ;  '  eqna. 

■imil;.     Scr  Uny'i  ClumMr,  p.  369. 
AGOAGB.    TotOlegc 

NtitkB  d^  I  AB  |m(  in  quatlon  jr  I   Ihatarl  i 
*Bt  jDu  ilfht,  u  Tou  tfftm  u  iitmi«a,  but  onljc 

>tlU  WH  tbt  ndTBUTI  JudlcIKDt. 

Erfrran  Pafln,  p.  SM. 

AGREAT.  Altogether.  To  ttJie  a  work  a^rwr, 
bio  take  the  whole  work  altogether  kt  «  price. 
See-  Baret'i  AlTCarie,  and  Bloont'g  Glosio- 
gr»f*»,inT. 

AGRBSABLE.   AnentitiB  to  an;  propoul.   Var, 

AGREEABLY.  In  an  unifoim  manner  j  perfectly 
At  iHl  b*  met  two  kBlghu  to  him  UDknoir 


3  AOU 

AGRIOT.     A  tart  cherry.     /foafU 
AGRIPP^V.    Apparenlljrtlienaineofaherb.   It 

is  mentioned  in  a  recipe  for  the  atone  in  MS 
Line.  Med.  f.  29B. 
AGRISE.  To  terrify  ;  to  diiflgurc ;  to  be  terri- 
fied. It  ii  both  an  active  uid  a  neuter  verb. 
Cf.  Brit.  Bib!,  i.  304  ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  331  ■  Gy 
of  Warwike,  p.  245:  Florio  in  y.  Z^fre,- 
Plowman'a  Tale,  2300  ;  Troilus  and  Creaeide, 


U  je  bnt  ioDt, »  Bfe  1  >u  agrtggUI. 

OtriUK.  Its.  uid.  t. 
AGRBHED.    Veied.   See  ^gnmude. 

Am  bB  tbil  wei  mgTBimtd  in  hrrt. 

Or  of  FTanclW,  p. 
AGRESSE.    To  approach.   (Lai.) 
Befcolile.  1  He  him  now  agrtMH, 
And  attn  Into  pUce. 

iliutln^i  tnfl.  Dram.   1   t 

A-GRET.     Id  Borrow.  (/t-S.) 
And  (jff  )>  hoUe  ui  a-grti, 
Sbtn  I  nrtec  e<e  ueu.       Sir  D^rnanl,  171 
ACRBTIIED.    Dreated  i  prepared.   (^,-S.) 
CIMbnl  fill  komlf  toi  uil  kud  kingn  lont, 
f  n  (ode  ckMha  of  gold  mgroiwi  tu\  ilche. 

WaUum  aril  Iht  Wmcal/,  p. 

AGRETB.  To  grieve  any  one;  to  vex.  { 
Wright's  Monaatic  Letters,  pp.  188, 189;  Us. 
dyng'a  Chronicle,  f.  102 ;  Holinshed,  lliit.  of 
Ireland,  p.  80 1  The  Baayn,  ivii. ;  Gy  of  War 
wike,  pp.  295,  318;  Coventry  MyBterios,  p 
*l ;  Morte  d'Arthnr,  i.  9,  37?  !  Hsrtshome' 
Met  Talea,  p.  189  ;  Arch.  mj.  71. 

Stt  Befrie  thcrot  vu  agmgil. 

And  u  iwrthc  umtc  at  hli  hadil. 


AGROMED.   Angered.  (A.S.)    '     "'     '  ' 
The  kyif  wa  ful  un  agnmvl, 

.^■,«„„      _  "•""'''"/ ^Bl'ii.  9S3. 

AGBOPE.    To  grope ;  to  icarch  out. 

To  hem  bUonfem  idle  Eurap^. 

AGROS.  Shuddered ;  trembled :  was  affrighted.' 
Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,  886;  Kyng  Hom,  13Z6; 
Troilua  and  Creaeide,  ii.  930;  Lcgende  of 
Thiabe  of  Babylon,  125. 


Ktd,  have 


f.M7. 


MS.  OmKit.  Fr.  •.  U.r.  IOC 

AGBOTID.    Cloyed ;  surfeited. 

To  write  or  ban  thil  In  love  beo  foiiwoFxe. 

U^i  Chitutr,  p.  3se. 
Gargn  agrol^ti  nbouad  theli  eninyle. 

AGHOTONE.  To  anrielt  vrith  meal  or'drink. 
Frompl.  Part.  The  aame  work  givca  the  sub- 
stantive agrolrmyage. 

AGROUND.     To  the  ground. 

AGBUDGE.     Palsgrave  has  "  I  ojrurfp*' 'l  an! 

agreved,  je  suia  grevd." 
IGRUM.     A  disease  of  hawks,  for  which  a  re- 
;ipt  ia  given  in  the  Book  of  St.  Alban'a,  sig. 

IGBYM.  Algorism ;  arithmetic.  Palsgrave  is 
the  authority  for  this  form  of  ihe  word,  "  to 
count  by  cyfera  of  agrym." 

AGUE.   (1)   Awry ;  obUqiiely :  askew.     NorlA. 

(2)  Swelling  and  inflammation  from  taking  cold. 
Eatl.  Shakespeare  has  agtifil  in  ilic  aense  of 
cUUj/.  See  Coriolanua,  J.  4,  In  Norfolk  an 
ague  in  the  face  ia  said  to  be  invariably  cured 
liy  an  unguent  made  of  the  leavea  of  cider, 
called  HI 
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AGUE-TREE.    The  sassafras.     Gerard, 
AGUILER.    A  needle-case.    {A.-N,) 
A  %\\r\t  nedil  forth  I  drowe. 
Out  of  aguUer  queint  i*nowej 
And  gan  this  nedill  threde  anone. 

Ram.  cf  tke  iZof 0,  96. 
AGUISE.  To  put  on ;  to  dress  ;  to  adorn.  Spen- 
ser. More,  as  quoted  by  Richardson,  uses  it 
as  a  substantive. 
AGULT.  To  be  guilty ;  to  offend ;  to  fail  in 
duty  towards  any  one ;  to  sin  against.  Cf. 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  273,  518,  561;  Rob. 
Glouc.  gloss,  in  v.  (J.-S.) 

Thanne  Lucifer  a-gulu  in  that  tyde. 
And  alle  that  helden  with  hym  in  pride, 
Criit  on  hym  vengeaunce  gan  take. 
So  that  alle  they  by-comeo  develes  blalce. 

MS.  Douce  236,  f.  19. 

AGWAIN.   Going.  Somerset.  The  same  county 
has  agwon  for  gtme. 

AG  YE.  (1)  Aside;  askew.    North. 

(2)  To  guide ;  to  direct ;  to  govern. 

Syr  Launfal  schud  be  atward  of  halle, 

For  to  agife  hys  gestes  alle.  Launfiti,  623. 

AGYNNE.  To  begin.  Cf.  Ritson's  Anc.  S.  p.  20. 

Thou  wendest  that  ich  wrohte 

That  y  ner  ne  thohte. 

By  Rymenild  forte  lygge, 

Y-wys  ich  hit  withsugge, 

Ne  lUial  ich  ner  agynnt 

Er  ich  Sudenne  wynne.  Kjni^  Horn,  1885. 

AH.   (1)   I.     Yorksh. 
(2)   Yes.     Derbysh. 

A-HANG.    Hanged ;  been  hanged.  Rob.  Glouc. 
AH-BUT.  A  negative,  for  "  nay,  but."  Var.  dial. 

A-HEIGHT.    On  high. 

From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn 
Look  up  a-height ;  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Do  but  look  up. 

King  LeoTt  iv.  6. 
A-HERE.    To  hear. 

Of  oon  the  best  ye  mowne  a-^ere. 
That  hyght  Ottovyan.  Octooian,  83. 

A-HIGH-LONE.    A  phrase  used  by  Middleton, 
i.  262,  apparently  meaning  quite  alone.     See 
also  another  instance  in  Mr.  Dyce's  note  on 
the  above  place. 
AHINT.    Behind.     North. 
A-HI3T.    Was  called.    (J.-S.) 

That  amiabul  maide  Allsaundrine  a-hip. 

Wilt,  and  the  Werveotf,  p.  28. 

A-HOIGHT.    Elevated;  in  good  spirits.     See 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ounaly  Gogue ;  Florio,  in  v. 

In-trtsca. 
A-HOLD.    To  Uy  a  ship  a-holdy  to  stay  her  or 

place  her  so  that  she  may  hold  or  keep  to  the 

vnnd.    See  the  Tempest,  i.  1,  as  explidned  by 

Richardson,  in  v. 
AHORSE.     On  horseback.    North.    It  also  oc- 

curs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester.    See  Heame's 

Gloss,  in  V. 
AHTE.  (1)  Eight. 

Ahte  moneth,  ant  dawes  thre. 

In  Engelond  khig  wes  he.     Chron.  of  England,  1019. 
(2)  Possessions ;  property.  Cf.  W.  Mapes,  p.  348. 

Ah  !  feyre  thinges,  freoly  bore  I 

When  me  on  woweth,  beth  war  bifore 

Whuch  is  worldes  ahte.   Wrighfa  Ljfnc  Poetty,  p.  46. 


(3)  Ought.     Percy. 
AHUH.    Awry ;  aslant.     Tor.  dioL 
A-HUNGRY.     Hungry.     ShaJt. 
AHY.    Aloud. 

But  for  she  spake  ever  vyleyny 
Among  here  felaws  al  ah^.    MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  II. 
AHYGH.     On  high. 
And  owt  of  the  lond  no  myghte  schyp  go. 
Bote  bytweone  roches  two. 
So  ah^gh  so  any  mon  myghte  seone. 
That  two  myle  was  bytweone.  K^g  j4lftaunder,  623S. 
One  is  schippe  that  saileth  in  the  see, 
A  cgle  ahifje,  a  worme  in  lowe. 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  18  A.  x.  f.  119. 

AH3E.    Fear. 

Than  it  spac  Olibrious, 
Hath  sche  non  ahje  / 
Alle  the  paines  5c  hir  do, 
Hir  thenke  it  hot  plawe.         Leg.  Cathol.  p.  88. 
AID.     In  Staffordshire,  a  vein  of  ore  going 
downwards  out  of  the  perpendicular  line,  is 
called  an  aid.    In  ShropshLre,  a  deep  gutter 
cut  across  ploughed  hind,  and  a  reach  in  the 
rivler,  are  also  called  aids. 
AIDLE.    To  addle ;  to  earn.    North. 
AIE.    An  egg. 

And  for  the  tithing  of  a  ducke« 
Or  of  an  apple,  or  an  ale.      Vrrjfe  Chaucer,  p.  185. 
AIELS.    Forefiithers.     (^.-M) 
To  gyve  from  youre  heira 

That  youre  aieU  yow  lefte.    Vien  Ploughman,  p.  314. 
AIER-DEW.    Manna.    See  Higins's  Adi^tation 

of  Junius's  Nomendator,  p.  106. 
AIESE.    Pleasure ;  recreation. 

Then  seide  the  jurrour.  Syne  I  may  not  by  it,  lete 
it  me  to  fcrme.  He  seide.  Sir,  I  wil  nether  selle  it. 
ne  lete  it  to  ferme,  for  the  aieee  that  it  dothe  me. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  435. 
AIG.  (1)  A  haw.    Lane. 
(2)  Sourness.    North. 

AIGHENPALE.    A  measure  in  Lancashire  con- 
taining seven  quarts.    Mh, 
AIGHS.    An  axe.    Lane. 
AIGHT.    Ought;  owed.    Yorksh, 
AIGHTEDEN.    The  eighth. 

The  aighteden  dai,  ich  meselve. 
So  the  ax  pelt  in  the  helve, 
That  schal  hewe  the  wai  atwo 
That  had  wrout  me  this  wo.      Sev^  Sagte,  383. 
AIGLE.    A  spangle;  the  gold  or  silver  tinsel 
ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  showman  or  rope- 
dancer.    Salop. 
AIGRE.     Sour ;  add.     Yorksh. 
AIGREEN.    The  house-Ieek.    Kersey. 
AIGULET.  The  clasp  of  a  buckle.  **Jiguekt  to 
fasten  a  daspe  m."—Palsffrttvef  1 17.  Spenser 
has  ayyulets  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  II.  iii.  26. 
AIK.    An  oak.    North. 

AIL.  To  be  indisposed.  Var.  dial  G31  gives 
ail  as  the  Lincolnshire  pronunciation  of  IwilL 
See  Guest's  English  Rhythms,  ii  205. 
AILCY.  AUce.  North. 
AILE.  (1)  A  writ  that  Ueth  where  the  grand- 
father,  or  great-grandfather  was  seised  in  his 
demaines  as  of  fee,  of  any  land  or  tenement  in 
fee  simple,  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a  stranger 
abateth  or  entreth  the  same  day  and  dispos- 
sesseth  the  heir.     Cornell. 
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(2)  A  wing,  or  any  part  of  a  building  flanking 
another.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  the 
passages  of  a  church,  and  it  seems  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
word.  See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  v. 
AILED.  Depressed.  (A.-S,) 
Schent  war  tho  schrewef* 

And  ailed  unsele. 
For  at  the  Nevil-crof 

Nedes  bud  tham  knele.      Minoft  Poems,  p.  41. 

AILETTES.  Small  plates  of  steel  placed  on  the 
shoulders  in  ancient  armour,  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  SeeArch.  xriL  300,  xix.  137. 

AILS.  Beards  of  barley.  Ewex.  Hollyband 
has,  **the  eUe$  or  beard  upon  the  eare  of 
come." 

AILSE.    Alice.     North. 

AIM.  (1)  To  intend;  to  conjecture.  Yori$h, 
Shakespeare  has  it  as  a  substantive  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iiL  1. 

(2^  To  aim  at.     Greene. 

(3)  **  To  give  aim,"  to  stand  within  a  convenient 
distance  firom  the  butts,  to  inform  the  archers 
how  near  their  arrows  fell  to  the  mark.  Me- 
taphorically, it  is  equivalent  to,  to  direct.  See 
Collier's  Shakespeare,  L  167  ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  24 ;  True  Tnigedie  of  Richard  the  Third, 
p.  27. 

(4)  "  To  cry  aim,"  in  archery,  to  encourage  the 
archers  by  crying  out  aim,  when  they  were 
about  to  shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for, 
to  applaud,  to  encourage,  in  a  general  sense. 
See  King  John,  iL  1.  A  person  so  employed 
was  called  an  aim*crier,  a  word  which  is  meta- 
phorically used  for  an  abettor,  or  encourager. 
See  Nares,  in  v. 

AIN.  (I)  Own.    North. 
(2)  Eyes. 

Than  was  Sir  Amis  glad  and  fain ; 

For  Joie  he  wepe  with  his  ain. 

AmU  and  Amiloun,  9138. 

AINCE.    Once.    North. 
AINOGE.     Anew.    Rob.  Glouc. 
AINT.    To  anoint.    It  is  figuratively  used  to  de- 
note a  beating.    Smffolk. 

AIR.  (1)  Early. 

1  grlev'd  you  never  in  all  my  life, 

Neither  by  late  or  air  / 
Yon  have  great  sin  if  you  would  slay 
A  silly  poor  beggar.  Robin  Hood,  \.  107. 

(2)  An  heir.  CI  Kyng  Alisaunder,  763 ;  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  14. 

Than  was  his  fader,  sothe  to  say, 

Ded  and  birid  in  the  clay  t 

His  air  was  Sir  Gkmn.    Qr  </  Warwike,  p.  967. 

(3)  Appearance.    *'  The  aur  of  one's  face.  Sym- 
metria  gtuedam  litteamentorum  vuUtu.^* — ^kn^ 


(4)  Previously ;  before.    Sec  Are, 

AIRE.     An  aerie  of  hawks.     Mieffe.    Howell 

terms  a  well-conditioned  hawk,  "  one  of  a 

good  aire." 

AIREN.    Eggs. 

Another  folk  there  is  next,  as  hogges  crepeth ; 
Afler  crabben  and  airen  hy  skippen  and  lepeth. 

KlfPg  Alieaunder,  4M3. 


AIRLIN6.    A  light  airy  person ;  a  coxcomb. 
Some  more  there  be,  slight  airiingg,  will  be  won 
With  dogs  and  horses.  Jonson'g  CatUine,  i.  3. 

AIRMS.     Arms.    North. 
AIRN.   (1)  Iron.     Bums  uses  this  word,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  Maundevile*8  Travels.  See  Glos- 
sary, in  V. 
(2)  To  earn.    WUtt. 

AIRT.    A  point  of  the  compass.     North. 
AIRTH.    Afraid.     North. 
AIRTHFUL.    Fearful.    North. 
AIRY.   An  aiery ;  an  eagle's  nest.  See  this  form 
of  the  word  in  Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour,  i. 
2.    It  is  also  used  for  the  brood  of  young  in 
the  nest. 
AIS.    Ease. 

Whanne  the  gestes  weren  at  aitt. 
Thai  wenten  horn  fram  his  paieii. 

The  Sevim  Sagee,  1860. 
AISE.    Axweed.    Skinner. 
AISH.     Stubble.  Hants. 
AISIELICHE.    EasUy. 

And  to  the  contreye  that  je  beos  of 

Seththe  50  schullen  i>wende, 
Wllhoute  travail  al  aieieliche, 
Andthareowrelifende.  MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  106. 
AISILYHE.    Vinegar. 

And  in  mi  mete  thai  gaf  galle  tole. 

And  mi  thrist  with  aieil^he  drank  thai  me. 

MS.  Bodl.  435,  f.  Sft. 

AISLICHE.    Fearfully.     (A.-S.) 
There  I  auntrede  me  in. 

And  ttialiehe  1  seyde.     Piere  Ploughman,  p.  471. 
AISNECIA.    Primogeniture.    Siinner. 
AIST.    Thou  wilt.    Line. 
AISTRE.    A  house.    This  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  some 
other  counties,  for  the  fire-place,  the  back  of 
the  fire,  or  the  fire  itself:  but  formerly  it  was 
used  to  denote  the  house,  or  some  particular 
part  of  the  house,  chambers,  or  apartments. 
AISYLL.    Vinegar.     Mintheu. 
AIT.  A  little  idland  in  a  river  where  osiers  grow. 

See  the  Times,  Aug.  20,  1844,  p.  6. 
AITCH.    An  ach,  or  pain ;  a  paroxysm  in  an  in- 
termitting disorder.     Var.  dial.    See  a  note 
on   this  pronunciation  of  ache  in  Boswell's 
Malone,  vii.  99. 
AITCH-BONE.    The  edge-bone.     Var.  dial. 
AITCHORNING.    Acoming ;  gathering  acorns. 

Chesh. 
AITH.    An  oath.    North. 
AITHE.    Swearing.    (A.-S.) 

Pride,  wrathe,  and  glotonie, 
Aitke,  sleuthe,  and  iecherie. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  31. 
AITHER.   (1)   EHher.     North.     Some  of  the 
provincial  glossaries  explain  it,  abOt  each. 
Chese  on  aither  hand. 
Whether  the  lever  ware 

Sink  or  stille  stande.  Sir  Trietrem,  p.  154. 

(2)   A  ploughing.    North. 

AI-TO.  Always.  So  explained  in  the  glossary 
to  the  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,  attri- 
buted to  Wickliffe,  in  v. 

AITS.    Oats.     North. 

AIXES.    An  ague.    North. 
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AIYAH.  The  fat  about  the  kidney  of  veal  or 
mutton.     Suffolk, 

AJAX.  Pronounced  with  the  second  syUable 
long.  A  silly  quibble  between  this  word  and 
a  Jakes  yiz&noi  uncommon  among  Elizabethan 
writers ;  and  Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  this 
way  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.  2.  Sir  John 
'  Harrington  was  the  principal  mover  in  this 
joke.  See  an  apposite  quotation  in  Douce's 
Illustrations,  i.  245. 

AJEE.     Awry ;  uneven ;    Var,  dial. 

AJORNED.    Adjourned. 

He  ajomed  tham  to  relle  in  the  Nonh  at  Carlele. 

LangtoJVt  Chronicle,  p.  909. 

AJUGGEDE.     Judged. 

The  gentileste  Jowelle,  a-Juggede  with  lordes, 
Fro  Geene  unto  Gerone,  by  Jhesu  of  hevene. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  62. 
AJUST.     To  adjust. 

For  whan  tyme  is,  I  shal  move  and  a-Ju4t  soeh 
thinges  that  percen  hem  ful  depe. 

Urrj/**  Chitueer,  p.  967. 
AK.     But.  (^.-5.) 

Ak  loke  that  we  never  more 

Nego  sette  in  trew  lore.  s 

fFrighfe  JPo/.  Song$,  p.  911. 
AKALE.     Ck)ld.   (^.-5^.)   See  Jeale. 
That  night  he  gat  wel  sore  akale. 
And  his  wif  lai  warme  a-bedde. 

Sevifn  Sage*,  I51S. 
AKARD.    Awkward.     North, 

AKCORN.  An  acorn.    Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  AcUdne; 
Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  364,  spelt  akehome,  (A.-S,) 
He  clambe  hye  upon  a  tree. 
And  akwmt  for  hungur  ete  he. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f  131. 

AKE.    An  oak.  Ake-appiUes  are  mentioned  in 
MS.  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  285. 

Tak  everfeme  that  grewes  on  the  ake,  and  tak 
the  rotes  in  Averell,  and  wasche  bit  wtle. 

lUliq.  Antiq.  L  52. 
It  was  dole  to  see 
Sir  Eglamour  undir  ane  ak«, 
Tilleon  the  morne  that  heguiine  wake. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  140. 
AKEDOUN.    The  acton,  q.  v. 

Through  brunny  and  scheld,  to  the  akedoun. 
He  to-barst  atwo  his  tronchon. 

Kjfng  Alitaunder,  2153. 
AKELDE.    Cooled.    {A.-S.) 

The  kyng  byre  fader  was  old  man,  and  drou  to 

fcblesse,  [destresse. 

And  the  anguysse  of  hys  dojter  hym  dude  more 

And  akelde  hym  wel  the  more,  so  that  feble  he  was. 

Rob,  Clouc,  p.  442. 
AKELE.    To  cool.    (A.-S.) 

And  tau;te,  yf  love  be  to  hot. 
In  what  maner  it  schulde  akele, 

Gower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  120. 
Nym  jeme  that  the  fury  colet 

Moche  a-keleth  me. 
And  sholle  into  the  stronge  pyne 
Of  hclle  brynge  the. 

MS,  Coa.  Trin,  Oxon.  57. 

AKENNYNGE.      Reconnoitring ;    discovering. 

(A.-S.) 

At  the  ochir  tide  akennynge. 
They  lygh  Darie  the  kyng. 

Kjfng  Ali*aund«r,  3468. 


AKER.  (1)  Sir  P.  Madden,  glossary  to  Syr 
Gawayne,  coi^ectures  this  to  be  an  error,  for 
itch  a,  each,  every.  See  p.  53.  Its  meaning 
seems  rather  to  be  either.  It  may  be  an  error 
for  aitheTf  or  other, 

(2)  The  expression  **  hake  aker'*  occurs  in  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  Needle,  i.  2,  but  is  conjectured 
to  be  an  error  for  "  halse  anker,"  or  halse 
anchor.  The  halse,  or  halser,  was  a  particular 
kind  of  cable. 

(3)  An  acre ;  a  field ;  a  measure  of  length. 

The  Frenschemen  thai  made  reculle 
Wel  an  akert  lengthe.       MS,  Ashmole  33,  f.  13. 
AKER-LOND.    Cultivated  hind.     {Dut,) 
In  thiike  time,  in  al  this  londc. 
On  aker-lond  ther  nes  y-founde. 

Chron,  0/  England,  16. 

AKER-MAN.  A  husbandman.   See  the  Nomen- 
dator,  1585,  p.  513  ;  and  Florio,  in  v.  Aratdre, 
Ake  aker-men  weren  in  the  feld. 
That  weren  of  him  i-war. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  168. 

AKETHER.  Indeed.  Devon,  In  the  Exmoor 
Scolding,  p.  4,  we  are  told  it  means,  '*  quoth 
he,  or  quoth  her." 

AKEVERED.    Recovered. 

Sehe  akevered  parmafay. 
And  was  y-Ied  in  liter. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  8550. 

AKEWARD.    Wrongly. 

Thus  use  men  a  newe  gette. 
And  this  world  akeieard  sette. 

MS,  Atkmole  41.  f.  18. 

AKNAWE.    On  knees ;  kneeling. 

And  made  mony  knyght  aknawe, 
On  medcwe,  in  feld,  ded  bylaue. 

Kpng  Alixaunder,  3540. 

A-KNAWE.  To  know ;  to  acknowledge ;  known ; 
acknowledged. 

Bot  5if  y  do  hir  it  ben  a-knawe. 
With  wild  hozB  do  me  to-drawe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  42. 
And  seyd,  Thef,  thou  schalt  be  slawe, 
Bot  thou  wilt  be  the  sothe  aknawe, 
Where  thou  the  coupe  fond  I 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  2099. 
For  Jhesu  love,  y  pray  the. 
That  died  on  the  rode  tre, 
Thi  right  name  be  aknawe. 

Oy  <^f  Wanoike,  p.  335. 
AKNAWENE.   Known. 

Bot  we  beseke  50W  latei  us  gaa,  and  we  schalle 
mak  aknawene  untille  hym  50ur  grete  glory,  jour 
ryaltee  and  jour  noblaye.  MS.  Uneoln,  t  8 

AKNEN.     On  knees. 

Tho  Athelbros  astounde, 

Fel  aknen  to  grounde.  Kffng  Horn,  340. 

Sire  Eustas  sat  adoun  iUtne  ; 

Loverd,  he  sede,  thin  ore. 

MS.  Aehmole  43,  f.  172. 

A-KNEWES.    On  knees. 

To-fom  him  a-knewee  sche  fcl. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  88. 

AKNOWE.  Conscious  of.  Used  with  the  auxii 
liaryverb,  it  appears  to  signify,  to  acknow- 
ledge. Cf.  Gloss,  to  Urry ;  Sevyn  Sages,  1054 ; 
Courte  of  Love,  1199 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  280 ; 
Suppl.  to  Hardyng,  f.  7 ;  Seven  Pen.  Psalms, 
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p.  22;  Gesta  Romanorum,  pp.  326,  360,  361, 

363;  MS.  Ashmole  59,  f.  130. 
And  he  wole  in  hys  lute  throwe, 
Sorow  for  hys  synne,  and  be  of  hyt  aknotoe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  35. 

Be  than  dknowtn  to  me  openly. 

And  hide  it  nou5t,  and  I  the  wil  releven. 

Boetiu9»  MS.  Soc.  jintiq.  134,  f.  287. 
I  and  my  wlf  are  thync  owen, 
That  are  we  wel  aknowtn. 
Cmraor  Mundi,  MS.  Colh  Trin,  ContaU  f.  SO. 

A-KNOWE.    On  knee.    Cf.  K.  Alis.  3279. 
A-knowt  he  sat,  and  seyd,  roerci. 
Mine  owen  swerd  take,  belaml. 

Arthomr  and  Merlin,  p.  3S8. 

AKSIS.    The  ague. 

I  lekyn  uche  a  syriful  soule  to  a  seke  roan« 
That  is  y-schakyd  and  schent  with  the  aktit. 

Audetai^t  Po«m$,  p.  47. 

AKSKED.    Asked. 

And  afterwardes  the  same  Prate  ak*k«d  me  what 
newes  I  hade  harde  of  Kynge  Edward,  and  I  an- 
swered hyme,  none  at  all.       Archaolngiat  xxiiL  23. 

AKYR.    An  acorn. 

The  bores  fedyug  Is  propreliche  y-cleped  oAryr  of 
ookys  berynge  and  bukmast.  MS,  Bodl.  546. 

AL.  Wm.  Yorkth,  In  the  North,  we  have  the 
elliptical  fonn  aV,  for  /  wUl^  and  in  other  coun- 
ties the  same  for  he  wUL 

ALAAN.    Alone.    North, 

— ^— ^—  the  o/oan 
And  thy  Troyanes,  to  have  and  enhabite. 

Hardyn^t  Chronicle,  f.  14. 

ALADLASTER.  (1)  A  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  a/^i^M/er,  still  common,  and  also  an  archaism. 
See  the  Monasticon,  It.  542 ;  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  268. 

(2)  An  axlMdest. 

But  surely  they  wer  sore  assauted,  and  marvey. 
lously  hurte  with  the  shot  of  alabtasten  and  crosse- 
bowes,  but  they  defended  themselfes  so  maufiilly  that 
their  enemies  gat  small  adrauntage  at  their  handes. 

HaU,  Henry  VI.  f.  21. 

ALABRE.    A  kind  of  fur. 

And  eke  his  cloke  with  aUbre, 
And  the  knottea  of  golde. 

MS.  Rawi.  Poet,  137,  f.  28. 
ALACCHE.    To  fell    (A.^N,) 

The  Frensche  laid  on  with  swerdls  brijt. 

And  laiden  doun  hur  fon, 
Alle  that  thai  than  alacche  mijt; , 
Ther  na  ascapeden  non.      MS.  Aehmole  S3,  f.  41. 

A-LADY.    Lady-day.    SuffbUi. 

AL-ALONE.    Quite  alone. 

The  highe  God,  whan  he  had  Adam  maked. 
And  saw  him  at  alone  belly  naked. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  9900. 

ALAMIRE.    The  lowest  note  hut  one  in  Guido 
Aretine's  scale  of  music.   See  Skelton's  Works, 
iL  279. 
ALAND.    (1)  On  land;  to  land. 

Where,  as  ill  fortune  would,  the  Dane  with  firesh 
Was  lately  oome  a/ond.  [supplies 

Drayton's  Pol.  ed.  1753,  p.  903. 

(2)  A  kind  of  bulldog.  In  Spanish  alano.  See 
Ducange,  in  y.  Alaniu;  Chaucer,  Cant.T.  2150; 
Ellis's  Metr.  Rom.  iL  359 ;  Warton's  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  iL  145.  On  a  spare  leaf  in  MS.  ColL 
Arm.  58,  is  written,  '*  A  huntc  hath  caste  of  a 


cople  of  aknmdjfs,"  They  were  chiefly  used  for 
hunting  the  boar.  See  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  19.  The  Maystre  of  the  Game, 
MS.  BodL  546,  c.  16,  divides  them  into  three 
kinds.  See  further  observations  on  them  in 
Sir  H.  Dryden's  notes  to  Twid. 

ALANE.    Alone.     North, 

ALANEWE.  New  ale;  ale  in  corns.  See 
Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552,  in  v. 

ALANG.  Along.  North.  In  North  Hants  they 
say,  "  the  wind  is  all  down  along,*' 

ALANGE.    Tedious;  irksome.    In  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  9,  we  have  it  in  the  sense  of  strange, 
translated  by  extraneui,  exoticut. 
In  time  of  winter  alange  it  is ; 
The  foules  lesen  her  blis. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  156. 
The  levei  fallen  of  the  tre. 
Rein  alangeth  the  cuntrA.  Jbid.  4212. 

ALANGENES.     Explained  by  Weber  "  single 
life.''    In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  9,  strangeness. 
His  serjaunts  ofte  to  him  come. 
And  of  alangenee  him  undernome. 
And  [bade]  him  take  a  wif  Jolif, 
To  solace  with  his  olde  lif.       Sevyn  Sagee,  1736. 

ALANTUM.  At  a  distance.  North,  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  examples,  '*  I  saw 
himatoilaii^/tm,"  and,  *'  I  saw  him  alantum  off." 

ALAPT.  This  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  quartos 
in  a  passage  in  King  Lear,  i.  4,  generally  read 
attasi^d.  The  first  two  folios  resud  at  task.  If 
the  word  be  correct,  it  probably  agrees  with 
the  context  if  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
attask'ds  and  the  term  alapat,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  seems  used  in  a  similar  sense.  All 
editors,  I  believe,  reject  alapt.  The  following 
work  is  erroneously  paged,  which  I  mention  in 
case  any  one  compares  the  original. 

And  because  the  secret  and  priry  booeome  vices 
of  nature  are  most  offensire,  and  though  least  seene, 
yet  most  undermining  enemies,  you  must  redouble 
your  endeavor,  not  with  a  wand  to  alapat  and  strike 
them,  onely  as  loTen,  loath  to  hurt,  so  as  like  a  snake 
they  may  growe  together,  and  gette  greater  strength 
againe.  Melton' e  Sixe-fold  Politician,  p.  125. 

ALARAN.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 
Here  cropyng  was  of  ryche  gold. 
Here  parrelle  alle  of  alaran : 
Here  brydyll  was  of  reler  bolde. 
On  every  side  hangyd  bellys  then. 

MS.  Laned.  762.  f.  24. 

ALARGE.    To  enlarge.    Cf.  Gen.  ix.  27. 

God  alarge  Japheth,  and  dwelle  in  the  Ubemaclls 
of  Sem,  and  Chanaan  be  the  servaunt  of  hym. 

Wickliffe,  MS.  BmU.  277. 

ALARGID.     Bestowed;  given. 
Such  part  in  ther  nativitie 
Was  then  alargid  of  lieautie. 

Chameer'e  Dreame,  156. 
ALARUM.  Rider  explains  a  torum  to  be  a  "watch- 
word showing  the  neemesse  of  the  enemies." 
The  term  occurs  constantly  in  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  old  plays. 
ALAS-A-DAY.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Var,dial, 
ALAS-AT-EVER.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Yorksh, 
ALASSN.     Lest.     Dorset, 
ALAST.    At  last;    lately.     Cf.  Ritson's  Anc. 
Songs,  p.  9 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  217. 
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Whoie  htth  eny  god»  hopeth  he  nout  to  holde, 
Bote  ever  the  Icvest  we  leoteth  alatt, 

Wright's  Pol,  Songa,  p.  149. 

ALATE.  (1)  Lately.   Cf.  Percy's  Reliqucs,  p.  27; 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  148. 

Thy  mlnde  is  perplexed  with  a  thouund  sundry 
passions,  aiatn  free,  and  now  fettered,  alate  swim- 
ming in  rest.  Greene's  Gtoydonttw,  1693. 

(2)  Let.  So  at  least  the  word  is  explained  in 
a  glossary  in  the  Archaeologia»  xxx.  403. 

ALATRATE.    To  growl ;  to  bark.    (Lat) 

Let  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  hcl,  alatrate  what  he 
Uste  to  the  contrary. 

:&ubbe*e  Anatomie  t^f  Abmest  p.  179. 

ALAUND.  On  the  grass. 

Anonc  to  forest  they  founde. 
Both  with  home  and  with  hound, 
To  breng  the  dere  to  the  grond 

Alaund  ther  they  lay.     Sir  Degrevant,  492. 

ALAWK.    AUck;  alas.     siifoUk, 

ALAY.  (1)  To  mix;  to  reduce  by  mixing.  Gene- 
rally applied  to  wines  and  liquors.  SeeThynne's 
Debate,  p.  59. 

(2)  A  term  in  hunting,  when  fresh  dogs  are  sent 

into  the  cry. 
With  greyhounds,  according  my  ladyes  bidding, 
I  made  the  aiay  to  the  deere. 

Perq^e  Ftury  Pattoratl,  p.  150. 

ALAYD.    Laid  low. 

Socoure  ows,  Darie  the  kyng  ! 
Bote  thou  do  us  socoure, 
Ata^  is,  Darie,  thyn  honoure  ! 

Kvng  AlUaunder,  8386. 
ALAYDE.    AppUed. 

But  at  laste  kyng  Knowt  to  hym  ala^e 
These  wordes  there,  and  thus  to  hym  he  sayde. 

Hardyn^e  Chronicle,  f.  119. 

ALAYNED.    Concealed. 

The  sowdan  sore  them  aflVayned 

What  that  ther  names  were ; 
Rouland  saidc,  and  noght  alaifned, 
Syr  Roulande  and  sire  Oiyvere. 

MS.  Douee  175,  p.  37* 
ALBACORE.    A  kind  of  fish.     (Fr.) 

The  albaeore  that  foUoweth  night  and  day 
The  flying  fish,  and  talces  them  for  his  prey. 

Brit.  Bibl.  U.  489. 

ALBE.     (1)  Albeit;  although. 

Albe  that  she  spalce  but  wordes  fewe, 
Withouten  speche  he  shall  the  treuthe  shewe. 

Legate,  MS.  Aehmole  39,  f.  46. 
Albe  that  he  dyed  in  wretchednes. 

Bochoi,  b.  iy.  c.  13. 

(2)  A  long  white  linen  garment,  worn  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  See  Peter  Langtofl,  p.  319, 
and  gloss,  in  v. 

Mon  in  albe  other  cloth  whit. 

Of  joie  that  is  gret  dolit.       Relig.  Antig.  i.  262. 

ALBESPYNE.    White-thorn. 

And  there  the  Jewes  scorned  him,  and  maden  him 
a  crowne  of  the  braunches  of  albeepifne,  that  is  white 
thorn,  that  grew  in  that  samegardyn,  and  setten  it 
on  his  heved.  MaundevU^e  Travels,  p.  13. 

ALBEWESE.     AU  over. 

Take  a  porcyown  of  ftesche  chese. 
And  wynd  it  in  hony  albewese. 

ArehaologUit  xxx.  305. 

ALBIAN.     An  old  term  for  tluit  variety  of  the 


human  species  now  called  the  Albino,  See  an 
epitaph  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  additions 
to  Boucher,  in  v. 

ALBIFICATION.  A  chemical  term  for  making 
white.  See  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit, 
pp.  128,  168. 

Our  foumeis  eke  of  calcination. 
And  of  waterei  albiflaUion. 

Chaucer,  Oint.  T.  16273. 

ALBLADE.  See  a  list  of  articles  in  Brit.  Bibl. 
iL397. 

ALBLAST.    An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows. 
Both  atblast  and  many  a  bow 
War  redy  railed  opon  a  row. 

Minofs  Poems,  p.  16. 
AUe  that  myghte  wapyns  here, 
Swerde,  alblastus,  schelde  or  spere. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  115. 

ALBLASTERE.    A  crossbow-man.    Sometimes 
the  crossbow  itself. 
That  sauh  an  aSblastere  ;  a  quarelle  lete  he  flie. 

Langtoft,  p.  205. 
With  alblastres  and  with  stones, 
They  slowe  men,  and  braken  bones. 

K^ng  Alisaunder,  1211. 

ALBRICIAS.    A  reward  or  gratuity  given  to 
one  that  brings  good  news.    (^Nm.) 
Albricitts,  friend,  for  the  good  news  1  bring  you ; 
All  has  fallen  out  as  well  as  we  could  wish.  £fWra,ii. 

ALBURN.    Auburn.   Skinner.    It  is  the  Italian 

albumOf   and  is  also  Anglicised  by  Florio, 

in  V. 
ALBYEN.  The  water,  &c.    The  meaning  of  the 

term  will  be  found  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chcm. 

Brit.  p.  164. 

ALBYN.    White. 

The  same  gate  or  tower  was  set  with  compassed 
images  of  auncient  prynces,  as  Hercules,  Alexander 
and  other,  by  entrayled  woorke,  rychely  lymned  wyth 
golde  and  albm*  colours.       Hall,  Henrp  VUL  f.  73. 

ALBYSI.    Scarcely.    The  MS.  in  the  Heralds' 
College  reads  "  unnethe." 
Tho  was  Breteyn  this  lond  of  Romaynes  almest  lere, 
Ac  albysi  were  yt  ten  5er,  ar  heo  here  ajeyn  were. 

Rob.  Cloue.  p.  81. 

ALCALY.    A  kind  of  salt. 

Sal  tartre,  aleaiy,  and  salt  preparat. 

Chancer,  Cant,  T.  16278. 

ALCA^ffNE.  A  mixed  metal.  Palsgrave  has 
this  form  of  the  word,  and  also  Pynson's  edi- 
tion of  the  Prompt.  Parv.  See  that  work, 
p.  9;  Unton  Inventories,  p.  26;  Skelton's 
Works,  ii.  54. 

ALCATOTE.    A  silly  fellow.     Devon,    In  the 

Exmoor  Courtship,  pp.  24,  28,  it  is  spelt 

aUntotle,  and  explained  in  the  glossary,  **  a 

silly  elf,  or  foolish  oaf.'' 

Why,  you  know  I  am  an  ignorant,  unable  trifle  in 

such  business ;  an  oaf,  a  simple  alcatote,  an  innocent. 

An(*«  Works,  ii.  212. 

ALCATRAS.    A  kind  of  sea-gulL     {Ital.) 

Ned  Gylman  took  an  o/eafroM  on  the  mayn  top- 
mast yerd,  which  ys  a  foolysh  byrd,  but  good  lean 
rank  meat.  MS,  Addit.  5006. 

Most  like  to  that  sharp-sighted  aleatras. 
That  licats  the  air  above  the  liquid  glass. 

Drayton's  Works,  ed.  1748,  p.  407. 
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ALCB.     Also.    Sir  F.  Madden  marks  this  as  an 
irregular  form.    See  Al», 
The  kyng  kynei  the  knyjt,  and  the  whene  alee. 
And  tytheo  mony  tyker  kayjt,  that  1051  hym  to 
hayloe.  Syr  Oawajfn^f  P*  91* 

ALCHEMY.    A  metal,  the  same  as  Jlcamyne, 

q.  T. 

Four  speedy  cherublmf 

Put  to  their  moaUu  the  aoundiiig  mtchamjf. 

ParudiM  iMt,  il.  617. 

ALCHOCHODBN.  The  girer  of  life  and  years, 
the  planet  which  hears  rule  in  the  principal 
places  of  an  astrological  figure,  when  a  person 
is  bom.    See  Albumazar,  iL  5. 

ALCONOMYE.    Alchemy. 

or  thilke  elixir  whiche  men  calle 
Altotwmjf,  whiche  it  befalle 
Of  hem  that  whilom  weren  wise. 

Gwoer,  M&  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  180. 

ALD.  (1)  Old. 

Princes  and  pople,  old  and  5ong, 
Al  that  spac  with  Duehe  tung.  Minot't  Poemtf  p.  8. 
(2)  Hold. 

Thof  I  west  to  be  slayn, 
1  sal  nerer  tUd  tc  ogayn. 

Oiv  <^  Warwick,  MiddtehiO  MS. 
Cnratus  resident  thai  schul  be. 
And  eld  houahold  opooly. 

Audela^*  Poenu,  p.  33. 

ALDAY.    Always.  (Dan.) 

They  can  aflbrce  them  olrfair,  men  may  see. 
By  singulcf  fredome  and  dominacion. 

BoOuu,  b.  i.  c  20. 
ALDER.  (1)  The  older. 

Thus  when  the  alder  hir  gan  forsake, 

Ttie  yosiger  toke  hir  to  his  make.  5ciyn  Sages,  3729. 

(2)  According  to  Boucher,  this  is  ''  a  common 
expression  in  Somersetshire  for  cleaning  the 
aDeys  in  a  potatoe  ground."  See  Qu.  Rev. 
It.  371. 

(3)  Of  alL  Generally  used  with  an  adjective  in 
the  siiperlatiTe  degree.  See  the  instances 
imder  alder  and  alther,  compounded  with 
other  words. 

Of  alle  kinges  he  b  fionr. 

That  sulfted  deth  for  al  mankin ; 

He  is  our  older  Creatour  I    Leg*  Cathol.  p.  173. 

ALDER-BEST.    Best  of  aU.   Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  9,  33 ;  Gy  of  Warwyke,  p.  22 ;  Dreme  of 
Chancer,  1279 ;  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  63. 
That  all  the  best  archers  of  the  north 

Sholde  come  upon  a  day. 
And  they  that  shoteth  alderbeet 

The  game  shall  here  away.  Robin  Hood,  i.  51 . 
ALDERES.    Ancestors. 

Of  alderee,  of  armes,  of  other  aventures. 

S^  Cawaiftte,  p.  6. 

ALDER.FIRST.  The  first  of  alL  Cf.  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,    1000;    Troilus  and  Creseide, 

iiL97. 

That  sroertli  schal  smite  the  aUerfiret  dint. 

JVUl.  and  the  Werux^,  p.  121. 
The  soudan  forthwith  atderjhrst 
On  the  Cristen  smot  wel  tut. 

Gp  of  fVarwike,  p.  123.| 

ALDER-FORMEST.    The  foremost  of  all.    Cf. 

EDis*s  Met.  Roul  iiL  76. 

William  and  theroperour  w^nt  alderformeat. 

mu.  and  the  Wenootf,  p.  I7«. 


ALDER-HIGHEST.     Highest  of  all. 
And  atder-higheet  tooke  astronomyc 
Albmusard  last  withe  her  of  sevyn, 
With  instrumentis  that  raught  up  into  hevyn. 
Lydgaie'e  Minor  Poems,  p.  II. 

ALDERKAR.  A  moist  boggy  place  where 
alders,  or  trees  of  that  kind  grow.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  9,  272.  In  the  former  place  it  ih 
explained  locu8  ubi  ahU  et  tales  arbores 
crescuni. 
ALDER-LAST.    Last  of  alL 

And  alder-laet,  how  he  in  his  citee 
Was  by  the  sonne  slayne  of  Tholom^. 

Bochas,  b.  ▼.  c.  4. 

ALDER-LEEFER.    Instances  of  this  compound 
in  the  comparative  degree  are  very  unusual. 
An  alder-leefsr  swaine  I  weene. 
In  the  barge  there  was  not  scene. 

OMer  qf  Canterburie,  1606,  sig.  E.  11. 

ALDER-LEST.    Least  of  all. 

Love,  ayenst  the  whiche  who  so  defendith 
Himselvin  moste,  him  aldiriest  avalleth. 

Troiius  and  Creseide,  i.  005. 

ALDER-LIEFEST.  Dearest  of  aU.  This  com- 
pound  was  occasionally  used  by  Elizal)ethan 
writers.  See  .Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage, 
i.  262 ;  2  Henry  VI.  i.  1 ;  TroUus  and  Creseide, 
iii.  240. 

ALDERLINGS.  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in 
Muffet's  Treatise  on  Food,  p.  175,  and  said  by 
him  to  be  betwixt  a  trout  and  a  grayling. 

ALDER-LOWEST.  Lowest  of  aU.  See  a  gloss 
in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  23,  and  Reliq. Antiq.  i.  7. 

ALDERMANRY.  "The  government  of  Stamford 
was  long  before  their  written  charter,  held  and 
used  amongst  themselves  by  an  ancient  pre- 
scription, which  was  called  the  Aldermanry  of 
the  guild."— 5ti/cAer'«5fflm/or<f,  1717,  p.  15. 

ALDERMEN.    Men  of  rank. 

Knyjtes  and  sqwyers  ther  schul  be. 
And  other  aldermen,  as  je  schul  se. 

Contt,  of  Meuonrp,  414. 

ALDER-MEST.  Greatest  of  alL  Cf.  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  83 ;  Legends  CatholicK,  pp. 
170,  252. 

But  aldirmost  in  honour  out  of  doute, 
Thei  had  a  relicke  hight  Palladion. 

TroUus  and  Creseide,  i.  1A2. 

ALDERNE.  The  elder  tree.  Goats  arc  said  to 
love  aldeme,  in  TopseU's  Hist,  of  Fourc-footed 
Beasts,  p.  240. 

ALDER-TRUEST.    Truest  of  all. 

First,  English  king,  I  humbly  do  request. 
That  by  your  means  our  princess  may  unite 
Her  lore  unto  mine  aldertntest  love. 

Greenes  Works,  il.  156. 

ALDER-WERST.    Worst  of  all. 

Ye  don  ous  alderwerst  to  spede. 
When  that  we  han  mest  nede. 

Gy  of  Wartcike,  p.  1S8. 

ALDER- WISIST.    The  wisest  of  all. 
And  truiliche  it  sltte  well  to  be  so. 
For  aldiruHsist  ban  thcrwith  ben  plesed. 

TroUus  and  Creseide,  i.  247< 

ALDES.    Holds. 

For  wham  myn  hert  is  so  hampered  and  aides  so 
nobul.  Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  17 

ALDO.     Although.     East, 
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ALDREN.    Elden. 

Thus  ferden  oure  aldren  bi  No«ea  dawe. 
Of  mete  and  of  drinke  hi  fulden  here  mawe. 

MS.  Bodl.  652,  f.  1. 

ALDRIAN.    A  star  on  the  neck  of  the  lion. 
Phebus  hath  left  the  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  ascending  was  the  bctte  real. 
The  gentil  Lion,  with  his  Mdriatu 

Chaucer,  Conf.  T.  IA579. 
ALDYN.     Holden ;  indebted. 

Meche  be  je  al^m  to  the  pore.    MS.  Douee  30S,  f.  80. 

ALE.    (1)  A  rural  festival    See  Ale-fetut, 
And  aU  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records 
Of  antique  provorbA,  drawn  from  Whitsun  lords. 
And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  oIm. 

Ben  Joruoh's  Tale  of  a  2V«&,  pro/. 

(2)  An  ale-house.  This  is  an  unusual  meaning 
of  the  word.  See  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  IL  5 ; 
Greene's  Works,  1. 116 ;  Davies's  York  Records, 
p.  140 ;  Lord  Cromwell,  ill  1 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  101. 

When  thei  have  wroght  an  oure  ore  two, 
Anone  to  the  <Ae  thei  wylle  go. 

MS,  AMhnuAe  61,  f.  86. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  words  beer  and  aie  are 
the  reverse  in  Afferent  counties.  Sir  R.  Baker's 
verses  on  hops  and  beer  are  clearly  erroneous, 
ale  and  beer  having  been  known  in  England  at 
a  very  early  period,  although  hops  were  a  later 
introduction.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  27. 
Sir  Thopas,  1. 13801,  swears  ''on  ale  and  bred," 
though  this  oath  may  be  intended  in  ridicule. 
Ale  was  formerly  made  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
honey.   See  Index  to  Madox's  Exchequer,  in  v. 

(4.)  AIL 

And  lafft  it  with  hem  in  memor^. 
And  to  ale  other  pristis  truly. 

Audela^e  Poem*,  p.  69. 

ALE  BERRY.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale 
with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.  It 
appears  from  Pals^ve  to  have  been  given  to 

invalids. 

They  would  taste  nothing,  no  not  so  much  as  a 
poor  alebeny,  for  the  comfort  of  their  heart. 

Beeon'e  Worke,  p.  373. 
ALECCIOUN.    An  election. 

And  seyd,  made  is  this  aleeeioun. 
The  king  of  hoven  hath  chosen  50U  on. 

Legendee  Catholieee,  p.  63. 
Besechyng  you  therfore  to  help  to  the  reslgnacion 
therof,  and  the  kynges  lettre  to  the  byshop    of 
Lincoln  for  the  ateecion. 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  240. 

ALECIE.    Drunkenness  caused  by  ale. 

If  he  had  arrested  a  mare  instead  of  a  horse,  it 
had  beene  a  slight  oversight ;  but  to  arrest  a  man, 
that  hath  no  likenesse  of  a  horse,  la  flat  lunasie,  or 
alecie.  Lifl^'e  Mother  Bombie. 

ALECONNER.  According  to  Kersey,  "an  officer 
appointed  in  every  court-leet  to  look  to  the 
assize  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and  beer." 
Cf.  Middleton's  Works,    i.  174;   Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  163. 
A  nose  he  had  that  gan  show 
What  liquor  he  loved  1  trow : 
For  he  had  before  long  seven  ycare, 
Bcene  of  the  tuwno  the  ale-conner. 

Cobler  nf  Canterbury,  1608. 

ALECOST.    Costmar)'.     So  called,  because  it 


was  frequently  put  into  ale,  being  an  aromatic 
bitter.  Gerard,  It  is  not  obsolete  in  the  North. 
ALED.    Suppressed.    (A,-S.) 

And  sayde,  Maumecet,  my  mate, 

Y-blessed  mote  thou  be* 
For  aled  thow  hast  muche  debate 

Toward  thys  bamee.     MS.  Aehnude  3Sf  f«  18. 
ALEDGEMENT.    Ease ;  relief.    Skhmer. 
ALE-DRAPER.    An  alehouse  keeper. 

So  that  nowe  hee  hath  lefte  brokery,  and  is  be- 
come a  draper.     A  draper,  quoth  Freeman,  what 
draper,  of  woollln  or  linnen  ?     No,  qd  he,  an  ale- 
draper,  wherein  he  hath  more  skil  then  in  the  other. 
Dieeoverie  of  the  Knight*  of  the  Poete,  \SS7. 
A-LEE.    On  the  lee. 

Than  lay  the  lordis  a-lee  with  laste  and  with  charge. 

Depoe,  of  Richard  11.  p.  29. 

ALEECHE.  Alike.  So  explained  by  Mr.  Collier 
in  a  note  to  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  20,  "his  gayne 
by  us  is  not  aleeche."  Perhaps  we  should  read 
a  leechCf  i.  e.  not  worth  a  leech. 

ALEES.    Aloe  trees. 

Of  erberi  and  alee*. 

Of  alle  maner  of  trees.      Pietill  ofSuean,  at.  I. 

ALE-FEAST.  A  festival  or  merry-making,  at 
which  ale  appears  to  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant  liquor.  See  an  enumeration  of  them  in 
Harrison's  Desc  of  England,  p.  136 ;  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.  i.  158-9,  and  the  account  of  the 
Whitntn-alef  in  v.  A  merry  meeting  at  which 
ale  was  generally  drunk,  often  took  place  after 
the  representation  of  an  old  mystery,  as  in  a 
curious  prologue  to  one  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  MS.  Tanner  407,  f.  44. 

ALEFT.    Lifted. 

Ac  tho  thai  oome  thider  eft. 
Her  werk  was  al  up  a/</r. 

Arthour  amd  Merlin,  p.  22. 

A-LEFT.    On  the  left. 

For  a-left  half  and  a  right. 

He  leyd  on  and  slough  down-right. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  182. 

ALEGAR.  Ale  or  beer  which  has  passed  through 
the  acetous  fermentation,  and  is  used  in  the 
North  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  vinegar.  It  is 
an  old  word.    See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  56. 

ALEGE.    To  alleviate.    (^.-AT.) 

But  if  thei  have  some  privilege. 
That  of  the  paine  hem  woll  alege. 

Ram,  of  the  Rose,  0^6. 
ALEGEANCE.  Alleviation.  (A,-N.)  ''AUegyance, 
or  softynge  of  dysese,  aUeviacio."^  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  9.    Cf.  Chaucer's  Dreame,  1688. 

The  twelfed  artede  es  enoyntynge,  that  mene 
enoyntet  the  seke  in  perelle  of  dede  for  a/e|>eafie«  of 
body  and  saule.  MS.  Lincoln,  A.  L  17,  f.  902. 

ALEG6EN.      To  allege.     (A.-N.)    See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  207 ;   Flor.  and  Blanch.  692 ; 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  48 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  422. 
Thus  endis  Kyng  Arthure,  as  auctors  afegge* 
That  was  of  Ectores  blude,  the  kynge  sone  of 
Troye.  MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17*  f*  96. 

ALEGGYD.    Alleviated.     See  Alege, 
Peraventure  5e  may  be  aleggjfd. 
And  sun  of  50ure  sorow  abreggyd. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  12. 

ALEHOOFE.  Ground  ivy.  According  to  Gerard, 
it  was  used  in  the  making  of  ale.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  250. 
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ALEICHE.    Alike;  equally. 

Laye  fourth  iche  man  aleiche 
What  he  hath  lefte  of  his  livereye. 

Chetter  Play;  i.  122. 
ALEIDE.    Abolished;  put  down. 

Thes  among  the  puple  he  put  to  the  reaume. 
dMd«  alle  luther  lawes  that  long  hadde  hen  used. 

Wm.  and  the  fVerufo(f,  p.  188. 
Do  nom  also  ich  have  the  seid. 
And  alle  thre  sulen  ben  aleid. 

MS.  Dighy  86,  f.  126. 

ALE-IN-CORNES.  New  ale.  See  Huloet's 
Abcedarium,  1552,  in  v. 

I  will  make  the  drincke  worse  than  good  ale  in 
the  cornea.  Theraytee,  p.  56. 

ALEIS.     (1)  Alas!     North, 

(2)  Aloes. 

Cberlse,  of  whiche  many  one  faine  is, 
Notis,  and  aieie,  and  bolas. 

Bom.  <if  the  Rote,  1377. 

(3)  Alleys. 

Alle  the  ttlei*  were  made  playne  with  sond. 

MS.  HaH.  116.  f.  147. 
ALErVED.    Alleviated;  relieved.     Surrey. 
ALEKNIGHT.    A  frequenter  of  alehouses.   See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bette;    Florio,  in  v.  Bedne; 
Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v.  Jle  ;  Harrison's  Descr. 
of  Engl.  p.  170. 
ALEMAYNE.    Germany. 

Upon  the  londe  of  Alemayne. 

Cower,  ed.  1532,  f.  145. 

ALENDE.    Landed. 

At  what  haven  thai  alende, 
Ase  tit  agen  hem  we  scholle  wende 
With  hors  an  armes  brighte. 

Rembrun,  p.  428. 

ALENGE.    Grievous. 

Now  am  I  out  of  this  daunger  so  dlengCt 
Wherefore  I  am  gladdc  it  for  to  peraever. 

Comfiaynte  fkf  them  that  ben  to  late  Maryed. 

ALEOND.    By  land. 

Wame  thow  every  porte  thatt  noo  schyppls  a-ry ve. 
Nor  also  aleond  stranger  throg  my  realme  pas. 
But  the  for  there  truage  do  pay  markis  fyve. 

Sharp's  Cov.  Myet.  p.  99. 

ALE-POLE.    An  ale-stake,  q.  v. 
Another  brought  her  bedes 
Of  jet  or  of  cole. 
To  offer  to  the  ale-pole.    Skelton'e  Worker  1. 112. 

ALE-POST.    A  maypole.     West. 

ALES.  Alas !    See  the  Legendae  Catholics,  p.  5. 

ALESE.    To  loose ;  to  free.     (J.-S.) 

To  day  thou  salt  alesed  be.     MS.  Digby  86,  f.  120. 

ALE-SHOT.  The  keeping  of  an  alehouse  within 
a  forest  by  an  officer  of  the  same.     PhiUips. 

ALE-SILVER.  A  rent  or  tribute  paid  yearly  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  by  those  who  sell 
ale  within  the  city.     Miege. 

ALE-STAKE.  A  stake  set  up  before  an  alehouse, 
by  way  of  sign.  Speght  explained  it  a  ma^o/e, 
and  hence  have  arisen  a  host  of  stupid  blun- 
ders; but  the  ale-stake  was  also  called  the 
maypole,  without  reference  to  the  festive  pole. 
See  Tarlton's  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,  p.  56. 
Grose  gives  ale-post  as  a  term  for  a  maypole. 
See  his  Class.  Diet.  Vulg.  Song,  in  v.  and  supra. 
Palsgrave,  f.  17*  translates  it  by  "  le  moy  d'une 
tavcme."  From  Dekker's  Wonderful  Yeare, 
1603,  quoted  by  Brand,  it  appears  that  a  bush 


was  frequently  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ale- 
stake.  See  Bush.  Hence  may  he  explained 
the  lines  of  Chaucer : 

A  garlond  had  he  sette  upon  his  hede. 
As  gret  as  it  werin  for  an  ale-etake. 

Vrri^s  ed.  p.  6. 

WTiich  have  been  erroneously  interpreted  in 
Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  I  56.  But  the 
bush  was  afterwards  less  naturally  applied,  for 
Kennett  tells  us  "  the  coronated  frame  of  wood 
hung  out  as  a  sign  at  taverns  is  caUed  a  bush." 
See  his  Glossary,  1816,  p.  35.  Cf.  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram.  i.  109 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12255 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  14  ;  Hampson's  Calend.  i.  281 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  L  320. 

She  as  an  ale-etake  gay  and  treth. 
Half  hlr  body  she  had  away  e-giff. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  56. 
For  lyke  as  thee  Jolye  ale-house 

Is  alwayes  knowen  by  the  good  ale-etake. 
So  are  proude  Jelots  sone  perceaved,  to. 
By  theyr  proude  foly,  and  wanton  gate. 

Banelej^e  Treatiee,  p.  4. 
ALESTALDER.     A  stallion.     East  Sussex. 
ALESTAN-BEARER.     A  pot-boy.    See  Higins' 

adaptation  of  theNomenclator,  p.  505. 
ALESTOND.    The  ale-house. 

Therefore  at  length  Sir  Jefferie  bethought  him  of 

a  feat  whereby  he  might  both  visit  the  alfstond, 

and  also  kecpe  his  othe.   Mar.  Prelate**  Bplitle,  p.  54. 

ALE-STOOL.    The  stool  on  which  casks  of  ale 

or  beer  are  placed  in  the  cellar.    East. 
ALET.  (1)  A  kind  of  hawk.     Howel  says  it  is 
the  "  true  faucon  that  comes  from  Peru." 

(2)  A  small  phite  of  steel,  worn  on  the 
shoulder. 

An  alet  enamelde  he  oches  in  sondire. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

(3)  Carved,  applied  to  partridges  and  pheasants. 
Boie  of  Huntinge. 

ALEVEN.  Eleven.  Cf.  MaitUnd's  Early  Printed 
Books  at  Lambeth,  p.  322;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan, 
p.  80 ;  Minsheu,  in  v. 

He  trips  about  with  sincopace. 

He  capers  very  quicke  { 
Full  trimly  there  of  seven  aleven, 
He  sheweth  a  pretty  tricke. 

Galfi-ido  and  Bernardo,  1570. 
I  have  had  therto  lechys  aleven. 
And  they  gave  me  medyslns  alle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  46. 

ALEW.    Halloo. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loude  alew, 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deepe  sighes  and  singulfs 
few.  FaaHe  Queene,  V.  vl.  13. 

ALE-WIFE.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 
See  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  2. 

ALEXANDER.  Great  parsley.  Said  by  Min- 
sheu to  be  named  from  Alexander,  its  pre- 
sumed discoverer. 

ALEXANDER'S-FOOT.    Pellitory.    S/kinner. 

ALEXANDRYN.    Alexandrian  work. 
Syngly  was  she  wrappyd  perfay. 
With  a  mauntelle  of  hermyn. 
Cover  id  was  with  Alexandryn. 

MS.  Rawl.  C.  86,  f.  121. 

ALEXCION.    Election. 

Be  alejccion  of  the  lordys  free. 

The  crlc  toke  they  thoo.  Erie  of  2Vfow«,  19U2. 
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ALEYD.    Laid  down.     See  jileide. 
Do  nou  ase  ichave  the  wyd, 
Ant  alle  thre  shule  ben  alepd 
With  huere  foule  crokes. 

IVrighfe  Ufric  Poetry,  p.  106. 
For  al  love,  leman,  ache  seyd, 
Lete  DOW  that  wille  be  douu  aleyd, 

Legenda  Catholiea,  p.  230. 

ALEYE.    An  alley.     (A,-N.) 

An  homicide  therto  han  they  hired 
That  in  an  ateye  had  a  privee  place. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  13496. 

ALEYN.    Alone. 

My  lemman  and  I  went  forth  alejfn, 

Guy  of  Warwick,  MUUlehiU  MS, 

ALEYNE.   (1)  ToaUenate. 

In  case  they  dyde  eyther  selle  or  altyne  the  same 
or  ony  parte  therofj  that  the  same  Edwarde  ahulde 
have  yt  before  any  other  man. 

Wrighfs  Monastic  Letters,  p.  86. 

(2)  Laid  down.  So  explained  in  Urry's  MS. 
collections. 

ALF.   (1)     Half;  part;  side. 

The  Brutons  to  helpe  her  a^f,  yaste  aboute  were. 

Rob,  Gloue,  p.  912. 

(3)  Anelf;adeviL 

With  his  teth  he  con  hit  tug. 
And  al/e  Rofyn  b^on  to  rug. 

MS,  Douce  30S,  f.  11. 

ALFAREZ.  An  ensign,  {^an,)  The  term  is 
used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beanmont  and 
Fletcher.  According  to  Nares,  who  refers  to 
MS.  Harl.  6804,  the  word  was  in  use  in  our 
army  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L  It 
was  also  written  alferta, 

ALFEYNLY.  Slothfully;  sluggishly.  Prmnpt, 
Parr. 

ALFRIDARIA.  A  term  in  the  old  judicial  as- 
trology, explained  by  Kersey  to  be  "  a  tempo- 
rary power  which  the  planets  have  over  the 
life  of  a  person." 

I'll  find  the  cusp  and  alfridaria. 
And  Icnow  what  planet  is  in  canmi. 

Albumazar,  ii.  5. 

ALFYN.  ( 1 )  So  spelt  by  Palsgrave,  f.  1 7,  and  also 
by  Caxton,  but  see  Aufyn,    The  alfyn  was  the 
bishop  at  chess.     Is  alfym  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 
83,  a  mistake  for  alJtyns  ? 
(2)  A  lubberly  fellow ;  a  sluggard. 

Now   certez,   saJs  vfx  Wawayne,  myche  wondyre 

have  I 
That  syche  an   alfyne  as  thow  dare  speke  syche 
wordes.  Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  67. 

ALGAROT.  A  chemical  preparation,  made  of 
butter  of  antimony,  diluted  in  a  large  quantity 
of  warm  water,  till  it  turn  to  a  white  powder. 
PhiUips, 
ALG  ATE  S.  Always ;  all  manner  of  ways ;  how- 
ever ;  at  all  events.  Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
It  is,  as  Skinner  observes,  a  compound  of  aU 
and  ffate»,  or  ways.  (J.~S.)  Tooke's  etymo- 
logy is  wholly  inadmissible.  Cf.  Diversions 
of  Purley,  p.  94 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7013 ; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  36. 

These  were  ther  uchon  algate. 

To  ordeync  for  these  masonus  astate. 

ConetUutione  of  Masonry,  p.  15. 


ALGE.    Altogether.    (A,-S.) 

Sche  rouste  thenne  atge  fayle  . 
To  geten  him  whan  he  were  4eed. 

Gower,  MS.  Sue,  Antiq,  134,  f.  148. 

ALGERE.    A  spear  used  in  ^hing.    It  is  the 
translation  of  fiucina  in  the  Canterbury  MS. 
of  the  Medulla.    See  a  note  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  186. 
ALGIFE.    Although. 

Eche  man  may  sorow  in  his  inward  thought 
This  lordes  death,  whose  pere  Is  hard  to  lynd, 
AigifB  Englond  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  aaught. 

Sketton^e  Work*,  1.  13. 
ALGRADE.    A  kind  of  Spanish  wine. 
Both  algrade,  and  respice  elce. 

Squyr  of  Lowe  Degri,  756> 
Osay,  and  algarde,  and  other  y-newe.. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  LAneoln,  f.  65. 
ALGRIM.    Arithmetic. 

The  name  of  this  craft  b  in  Latyn  algoreimw, 
and  In  Englis  algrim  t  and  it  is  damid  off  Algo*, 
that  is  to  say,  craft,  and  ritmue,  that  is,  nounbre ; 
and  for  this  ddile  it  is  called  craft  of  nounbringe. 

MS,  Cantab,  LI.  ir.  14. 

ALGUS.  A  philosopher  frequently  mentioned 
by  early  writers,  as  the  inventor  of  Algorism. 
According  to  MS.  HarL  3742,  he  was  king  of 
Castile.    Cf.  MS.  Arundel  332,  f.  68. 

ALHAFTE.  See  a  list  of  articles  in  the  Brit 
Bibl.  u.  397. 

AL-HAL-DAY.  AD-haUows  day,  Nov.  1st.  Gaw, 

ALHALWE-MESSE.    All-hallows. 

The  moneth  of  Novembre,  after  Alhaiwemeeee, 
That  wele  is  to  rememlire,  com  kyng  William  alle 
fresse.  Peter  Langtqfi,  p.  145. 

ALHALWEN-TYD.    The  feast  of  All-hallows. 
Men  shulle  fynde  but  fewe  roo-bukkys  whan  that 
they  be  passed  two  jeer  that  thd  ne  have  mewed  hure 
heedys  by  Alhalwentyd,  MS,  Bodt,'  546. 

ALHIDADE.  A  rule  on  the  htu±  of  the  astro- 
labe,  to  measure  heights,  breadths,  and  depths. 
See  Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  18 ;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Alidade, 

ALHOLDE. "  Alholde,  or  Gobelyn"  is  mentioned 
in  an  extract  from  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and 
Pauper,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  3. 

AL-HOLLY.     Entirely. 

I  hare  him  told  al  hoUy  min  eitat. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  7678* 

ALHONE.    Alone. 

Alhone  to  the  putte  he  hede.         Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  278. 

ALIANT.    An  alien.    Rider, 

ALIBER.     Bacchus ;  liber  pater. 
Aiiber,  the  god  of  wyne. 
And  Hercules  of  kynne  thyne. 

Kyng  Alieaunder,  8849. 

ALICANT.    A  Spanish  wine  made  at  Alicant, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia.    It  is  diflTerently 
spelt  by  our  old  writers.  See  Tymon,  ed.  Dyce, 
p.  39  ;  Higins'  Junius,  p.  91. 
Whan  he  had  dronke  ataunte 
Both  of  Teynt  and  of  wyne  Atieaunt, 
Till  he  was  drounke  as  any  swyne.  MS.  RawL  C.  86. 
ALIED.    Anointed. 

He  tok  that  blode  that  was  so  bright. 
And  alied  that  gentil  knight. 

Amis  and  Amiloun,   2330. 

ALIEN.    To  alienate.    Notes, 
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ALIEN-PRIORY.  A  priory  which  was  subordi- 
nate  to  a  foreign  monastery.  See  Britton's 
Arch.  Diet  in  v.  Priory. 

A-LIFE.  As  my  life ;  excessively.  See  Win- 
ter's Tale,  IT.  3 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  55, 
235,  309,  3f  1. 

ALIFED.    Allowed.     Skinner. 

ALIGHT.  (1)  Ughted;  pitched. 

Opon  sir  Oy,  that  gentll  knight, 
Y-wb  mi  love  is  alle  alight. 

Gy  0/  Warwike,  p.  270. 
(2)  To  light ;  to  Idndle.     Surrey. 
ALISL£i.    An  anlace. 

Or  albUaz,  and  god  long  knif. 

That  als  he  lorede  leme  or  lif.  Havelok,  2654. 

ALIRY.  Across.  (A.-S.)  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  137, 
and  MS.  Douce  323,  read  alery  ;  MS.  Douce 
104  has  olery  ;  and  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  38  reads 

alyry. 

Somme  leide  hir  legges  aliry. 
At  swiciie  losels  konneth. 
And  made  hir  mone  to  Piers, 
And  preide  hym  of  grace. 

Pier*  Plovghman,  p.  124. 

AUSANDRE.     Alexandria.     Cf.  Ellis's  Met. 

Rom.  ii  36. 

At  Mimndrt  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 

Chaucer t  Cant.  7*.  51. 

ALISAUNDRE.    The  herh  alexander,  q.  v. 
With  aheaundre  thare-to,  ache  ant  anys. 

Wrighfe  Lifric  Poetry ,  p.  26. 

ALIjr.     Alighted ;  descended. 
And  deyde  two  hondred  ^er. 
And  two  and  thretty  rijt. 
After  that  oure  swete  Lord 

In  his  Diodcr  oliy.         MS.  ColL  Trin.  Oxon.  57. 

ALKAKENGY.  The  periscaria.  See  Prompt. 
Pfnr.  p.  10 ;  Higins's  Junius,  p.  125. 

ALKANET.  The  wild  buglos.  See  the  account 
of  it  in  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  799. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  ancient  receipt  in 
the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  29,  as  used  for  co- 
louring. 

ALKANL    Tin.    HoweU. 

ALKE.    Ilk;  each. 

Now,  slrris,  for  your  curtesy. 

Take  this  for  no  vilany. 

But  alkf  roan  crye  jow  . . .        The  Feeet,  xvi. 
ALKENAMYE.    Alchemy.    (^.-iV.) 

Yet  ar  ther  fibicches  in  forceres 

Of  fele  mennes  makyng, 

Experiments  of  aikenamite 

The  peple  to  deceyve.    Piere  Ploughman,  p.  186. 
ALKERE.     In  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  120,  is 
given  a  receipt  "  for  to  make  rys  alkere." 

ALKES.    Elks. 

As  for  the  plowing  with  ares,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
unlikclie,  because  they  are  in  mine  opinion  untame- 
able,  and  lUkee,  a  thing  commonlic  used  in  the  east 
countries.  Harrieon's  Deecr.  of  England,  p.  226. 

ALKIN.    AU  kinds. 

Dragouns  and  alkin  depencs. 

Fire,  hail,  snaweis.  MS.  Bodl.  425. 1 92. 

For  to  destroy  flesly  delite. 

And  alkin*  lost  of  Ikhery. 

MS.  Harl,  4196,  f.  102. 

ALKITOTLE.    See  Akatote. 
ALKONE.    Each  one. 


Then  Robyn  goes  to  Notyngham, 

Hymselfe  momyng  allone. 
And  lltulle  Johne  to  mery  Schercwode, 

The  pathes  he  knew  alkone. 

MS.  Cantab.  9f.  v.  48.  f.  126. 

ALKYMISTRE.    An  alchemist. 
And  whan  this  aikymistre  saw  his  time, 
Riseth  up,  sire  preest,  quod  he,  and  stondeth  by  roe. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  16672. 
ALL.  (1)  Although. 

All  tell  I  not  as  now  his  obserrances. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2266. 

(2)  Entirely.  Var.  dial.  Spenser  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  exactly. 

(3)  "  For  aU,"  in  spite  of.  Var  dial.  "  111  do 
it /or  ail  you  say  to  the  contrary." 

(4)  "AU  that,"  until  that.  So  explained  by 
Weber,  in  gloss  to  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2145. 

(5)  "  For  good  and  all,"  entirely.     North, 

And  shipping  oars,  to  work  they  fall. 
Like  men  that  row'd  for  good  and  aU. 

Cotton'e  Work;  ed.  1734,  p.  127. 

(6)  Each.     Prompt.  Parv. 
ALL-A-BITS.    All  in  pieces.     North. 
ALL-ABOUT.   "  To  get  aU  about  in  one's  head," 

to  become  light-headed.    Herefordsh.     We 
have  also  "  that's  aU  about  it,"  i.  e.  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  matter. 
ALL-ABROAD.   Squeezed  quite  flat.    Somerset. 
ALL-A-HOH.    All  on  one  side.     JFills. 
ALL- ALONG.    Constantly.     Var.  dial.     Also 
"  All  along  of,"  or  "  All  along  on,"  entirely 
owing  to. 
ALL-AMAN6.    Mingled,  as  when  two  flocks  of 

sheep  are  driven  together.     B^^ilts. 
ALL-AND-SOME.      Every   one;    everything; 
altogether. 

Thereof  spekys  the  apostell  John, 
In  his  gospell  all  and  some. 

MS.  Aahmole  61,  f .  83. 
We  are  betrayd  and  y-nome  ! 
Horse  and  harness,  lords,  a//  and  tome.' 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2284. 
Thi  kyngdam  us  come. 
This  is  the  secunde  poynte  al  and  tome  I 

MS.  Douce  90S,  r.  3.1. 

ALLANE.    Alone. 

Hys  men  have  the  wey  tane ; 
In  the  forest  Gye  ys  allane. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  174. 

ALL-ARMED.  An  epithet  applied  to  Cupid  in 
A  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2,  unnecessarily 
altered  to  alarmed  by  some  editors,  as  if  the 
expression  meant  armed  all  over,  whereas  it 
merely  enforces  the  word  armed.  The  ex- 
pression is  used  by  Greene,  and  is  found  earlier 
in  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  215. 

ALL-AS-IS.  "  AU  as  U  to  me  is  this,"  i.  e.  all 
I  have  to  say  about  it.     Herefordsh. 

ALL-A-TAUNT-O.  Fully  rigged,  with  masts, 
yards,  &c.    A  sea  term. 

ALLAY.  According  to  Kersey,  to  aUay  a  phea- 
sant is  to  cut  or  carve  it  up  at  table.  The  sub- 
stantive  as  a  hunting  term  was  applied  to  the 
set  of  hounds  which  were  ahead  after  the  beast 
was  dislodged. 

ALLAYMENT.    That  which  has  the  power  of 
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allaying  or  abating  the  force  of  sometliing 
else.     Shai. 

ALL-B'EASE.     Gently ;  quietly.     Jlerefordsh. 

ALL-BEDENE.  Forthwith.  Cf.  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  34;  Havelok,  730,  2841;  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, p.  4 ;   Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met.  Rom. 

p.  360. 

Thane  thay  sayde  ai-bifdene. 
Bathe  kynge  and  qwene. 
The  doghtty  knyght  in  the  grene 
Hate  wonnene  the  gree. 

Sir  Degrtvanttt  MS.  lAna^n. 
Whan  thai  were  waishen  al-bedene, 
He  set  hym  downe  hem  betwene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  T.  48,  f .  14. 

ALL-BE-THOUGH.    Albeit.    Skinner. 

ALLE.  Ale.  Sec  this  form  of  the  word  in 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  151 ;  The  Feest,  v.  It 
apparently  means  old  in  the  Towneley  Myste- 
ries, p.  101. 

ALLECT.  To  allure;  to  bring  together;  to 
collect.     (Lat.) 

I  beyng  by  your  noble  and  notable  qualities 
eaUeted  and  encouraged,  moste  hertely  require  your 
helpe,  and  humbly  desyre  your  ayde. 

HalVt  Unum,  1548,  Hen.  IV.  f.  27. 

ALLECTIVE.  Attraction;  allurement.    Seethe 

Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  390. 

For  what  better  allectioe  coulde  Satan  devise  to 
allure  and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  servi- 
tude. Northbrooke't  Treati$e,  1577> 
ALLECTUARY.     An  electuar>'. 
Allectuary  arrectyd  (o  redres 
These  feverous  axys.      Sketton*s  Work*,  i.  25. 
ALLEFE YNTE.  Slothful;  inactive.  Prompt.Parv. 
ALLEGATE.  (1)  To  allege.   See  Peek's  Works, 

ui.  68 ;  Skelton's  Works,  i.  356. 
(2)  Always;  algate.    {A.-S.) 
Ac,  allegate,  the  kynges 
Losen  ten  ageyns  on  in  werrynges. 

K^g  AtUaunder,  6094. 
ALLEGE.    To  quote ;  to  cite. 

And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege, 
lie  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9632. 

ALLEGYAUNCE.    Citation ;  the  act  of  quoting. 
Translated  bv  aUegaciOy  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  9. 
ALLE-HALWEN.    Allhallows. 

Here  fest  wol  be,  withoute  nay. 
After  AUe-halwen  the  eyght  day. 

Contt.  of  Maeonrtr,  p.  32. 

ALLE-HOOL.     Entirely;  exactly.      See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  i.  151 ;  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  38. 

AUe  answers  to  omniTto^  and  strictly  speaking, 

cannot  grammatically  be  used  in  composition. 

Alle  if,   MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  24.      See 

AUe^^if. 

ALLELUYA.    The  wood-sorrel.     Gerard. 

ALLE-LYKELY.  In  like  manner.  Prompt.  Parv. 

ALLE  M  AIG  NE.  A  kind  of  solemn  music,  more 
generally  spelt  Almoin,  q.v.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  several  dances,  the  new  allemaigne, 
the  old,  the  queen's  allemaigne,  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108,  and  the 
figures  given.     See  Brit.  BibL  ii.  164,  610. 

ALLEM ASH-DAY.  Grose  says,  i.  e.  Allumage- 
day,  the  day  on  which  the  Canterbury  silk- 
weavers  began  to  work  by  candle-light.   Kent. 


ALLEMAUNDIS.    Almonds. 

Therfore  Jacob  took  grete  jerdis  of  popelers,  and 
of  altemaundie,  and  of  planes,  and  in  party  dide  awey 
the  rynde.  fVickUffe,  MS.  Bodi.  277. 

ALLEN.  Grass  land  recently  broken  up.  Suffolk. 
Major  Moor  says,  "  unenclosed  land  that  has 
been  tilled  and  Idt  to  run  to  feed  for  sheep." 
ALLE-ONE.    Alone;  solitary. 

Alle-one  he  leved  that  drery  knyghte. 
And  sone  he  went  awaye. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  109. 

ALLER.  (1)  An  alder  tree.  A  common  form  of  the 

word,  still  used  in  the  western  counties.     See 

Florio,  in  v.  Alno;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland, 

p.  178 ;  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1469. 

(2)  Of  alL    It  is  the  gen.  pL 

Adam  was  oure  aiUr  fader. 
And  Eve  was  of  hymselve. 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  342. 
Than  thai  it  closed  and  gun  hyng 
Thalre aUer seles  thareby.      MS.  Coll.  Sion.  xviii.  6. 
ALLER-FLOAT.     A  species  of  trout,  usually 
large  and  well  grown,  frequenting  the  deep 
holes  of  retired  and  shady  brooks,  under  the 
roots  of  the  allert  or  alder  tree.  North.    It  is 
also  called  the  aller-trout. 
ALLER-FURST.    The  first  of  aU. 

Tho,  aller-furet,  he  undurstode 
That  he  was  ryght  kyngis  blod. 

Kyng  Jlisaunder,  1569. 
ALLER-MOST.    Most  of  alL 

To  wraththe  the  God  and  palen  the  fend  hit 
serveth  allermoet.     Wrighft  Pol.  Songi,  p.  336. 

ALLERNBATCH.  A  kind  of  l)otch  or  old  sore. 
Exmoor.  Apparently  connected  with  allers,  a 
Devonshire  word  for  an  acute  kind  of  boil  or 
carbuncle. 
ALLERONE.  Apparently  the  pinion  of  a  wing, 
in  the  following  passage.  Roquefort  hasa/^erion, 
a  bird  of  prey. 

Tak  pympemolle,  and  stampe  it,  and  take  the 
jeuse  therof,  and  do  therto  the  grese  of  the  allertme 
of  the  gose-wenge,  and  drope  it  in  thyne  eghne. 

MS.  Uneoln.  Med,  f.  283. 
ALLES.    Very;   altogether;   all;    even.      See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  17 ;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  176. 
ALLESAD.    Lost.     (A.-S.) 

BIsek  him  wi5  mllde  mod. 
That  for  ous  allesad  is  blod. 

MS.  Bgerton  613,  f.  2. 
ALLE-SOLYNE-DAY.    AU  Souls'  Day.     See 
MS.  HarL  2391,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Kalen- 
darium,  ii.  11. 
ALLETHER.     Gen.  pi.  of  aU. 

Than  doth  he  dye  for  oure  alUther  good. 

Cop.  MyH.  p.  14. 
ALLETHOW.    Although. 

Torrent  thether  toke  the  way, 
Wcrry  allethow  he  were. 

T^trrent  t^f  Portugal,  p.  10. 

ALLETOGEDE  RS.    Altogether. 

Into  the  water  he  cast  his  sheld, 
Croke  and  alletogeder*  it  held. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  CO. 

ALLEVE.    Eleven. 

Ethulfe  in  that  ilke  roanere, 
Wonncd  at  Rome  tUleve  jere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  99. 


UliBVXNTHE.    Tbe  eleventh. 


jUiLET.  The  coDcluHm  of  a  gune  at  foolball, 
when  the  ball  hai  passed  the  boundi.  YorM. 
A  EbinM  taw,  made  of  aUbaater,  i>  lo  called 
bj  bop.     Sec  the  nctnck  Papera,  p.  358. 

ALLETDS.    ADt^ed. 

with  all*  Mn  htrtt  tint  him  prrrdr, 

That  b*  wlih  hln  it  bom  ibUt. 

Ghw,  MS.  Sbc  AMIi.  IM,  f.  lU. 

ALLE-Jir.  Although.  See  ^Jfir-Aaot 
Y  w)l  nuko  jow  no  iry"  ™'1>J»«. 
^dt  Hf  hit  mnu  tao  mn  lilw. 

MS.  Bfka.  48, 1. 17- 

ALL-FOOLS-DAT.  The  fint  of  Apiil,  when  a 
enatom  preraili  of  roaldng  foola  of  people  by 
amdingtbemoiiridiciiloiuerranila.&c.  whence 
Ibe  abore  name.  See  further  in  Brand'a  Pop. 
Antiq.  L  76.  The  custom  leenia  to  hate  been 
bomnred  by  na  from  the  French,  but  no  latis- 
factory  accoont  of  its  origin  haa  yet  been  giTen. 

ALL-FOUBS.  A  well-known  game  at  cards,  said 
by  CtrttoD,  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1 709, 
p.  8 1 ,  to  be  "  Tcry  muclt  played  in  Kent." 

ALL-GOOD.    The  herb  good  Hemy.     Gerard. 

ALLHALLOWN'SUMMER.  Late  summer.  In 
1  Henry  IV.  L  2,  it  nmply  appearato  meanaii 
Ml  man  with  youthful  passiont, 

AUJIALLOVS.  SalJiioUy  written  by  Heywood 
aaanngleBaiDt.  See  his  play  of  the  Fonre  PP. 
1&69,  and  the  fUlowing  paaiage 


Which  ni;kE 

rortain'siid  UM  Fm,  iiij 

ALL-HEAL.    The  herb  panax.    See  Gerard' 

Ilcibal],  ed.  Johnaon,  p.  1004;  Florio,  in  v 


ALL-HID.  According  to  Narea,  the  gai 
hide-and-acek.  It  is  supposed  to  be  alludeil 
to  in  Hamlet,  ir.  2.  See  Hide-Fox.  It  \i 
mentioned  by  Deldier,  as  quoted  by  Steevens 
bnt  Cotgme  apparently  makes  it  sjnonymoui 
withHoodman-blind.inv.  Cliffnemuarl.CUne- 
iKHCttlt.  ColgraiealsonientionBHaiTy-racket, 
which  is  the  game  of  hide-and.Bcek.  Sei' 
Haodman-dUnd.  "  A  sport  call'dotf-Aiif,  which 
I*  a  meert  chOdreu'*  paatime,"  is  mentionei) 
in  A  Cnrtaine  Lecture,  12mo,  Load.  1637. 
P.20G.  SecalsoHB«kias'EngLDram.iiLie7: 
Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  84. 

ALUHOLLAND'S-DAY.  The  Hampshire  nam r 
for  All  Sainti' Day,  when  plum-cakes  are  madr 
and  called  All  Holland  cakea.  Middlelon  uie> 
the  word  twice  in  this  form.  See  his  Works. 
ii.  283,  T.  282. 

ALLHOOVE.    Ground  ivy.    MintAeu. 

ALLHOSB.  The  herb  boraehoof.  See  Floria. 
in  V.  Bteih. 


ALL 

,aL-I.B[TS.  All  in  jrieccs.  ftoWA 
.aLlCHOLLY.  Melancholy.  Shakespeare  naea 
this  word,  put  into  the  months  of  illi(eral« 
peraons,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  2,  and 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  i.  148,  197,  where  the  word  is 
spelt  two  different  ways. 
j\LLlCIATE.    To  attract,    (Lai.) 

Yeh,  th«  TEry  FBgfl  of  humlllliv,  though  H  be 
mou  Tlo]eat«nd  diDgfrnui,  jn  It  li  toonei  ailttiatrd 
by  Btnmtmj  than  umpeUad  by  vcilue  ot  offlca. 

Br  if.  Bin.  It.  IM. 

.VLLIENT.    An  allev ;  a  paiaage  in  a  building. 

See  Britton't  Arch.  Dirt,  in  t.  ^Oey. 
ALLIGANT.    A  Spanish  wine.    See  Alicent. 

PoMftir.  PrllmUa,  IBM. 

ALLIGARTA   The  alligator.    Ben  Jonson  uses 

this  form  of  the  word  in  his  Bartholomew 

Fair,  iL  1. 
,U.UIN-A-CHARM.    Talking  aload.     mu,. 
iVLL-IN-ALL.  Everything.  Shakespeare  hu  the 

phrase  in  a  well-loiown  passage,  Hamlet,  i.  2, 

and  several  other  placea. 


The  phrase  ail  matt wifjl,  meant  very  intimate 
or  familiar  with.    See  Howell's  Lexicon,  in  v. 

jVLL-IN-A-MUGGLE.    ah  in  a  litter.     WUti. 

.UXINE.    Anally. 


ALLINGE.  TotaDyi  altogether.  (J^)  Cf.Const. 
of  Masonry,p.37;  Ritson'tAncientSongs,p. 7; 
Rob.Glouc.p.48;  Maundevile's Travels, p.  189. 


S.  Lauit.  IM,  f.  »7. 


ALL- IN -THE -WELL.  A  juvenile  game  in 
Newcastle  and  the  ndghbouihood.  A  circle  is 
made  about  eight  inches  in  diimelei,  termed 
the  well,  in  the  centre  of  which  i>  pieced  a 
wooden  peg,  four  inches  long,  with  a  button 
balancedon  tbetop.  Those  desirous  of  playing 
give  buttons,  marbles,  or  anything  else,  accord- 
ingto  agreement, for  the  privilege  of  throwing 
a  short  slick,  irith  which  they  are  furnished, 
at  the  peg.  Should  the  button  fly  out  of  the 
ring,  the  pUyer  ii  entitled  to  double  the  stipu- 
lated value  of  what  he  gives  for  the  stick.  The 
game  is  also  practised  at  the  Newcastle  rscea, 
and  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  north, 
with  three  pegs,  which  are  pot  into  three  dr- 
cular  holes,  made  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  forming  a  triangle.  In  this  cue 
etch  hole  contains  ■  peg,  about  nine  inches 
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long,  upon  which  are  deposited  either  a  small 
knife  or  some  copper.  The  person  playing 
gives  so  much  for  each  stidc,  and  gets  all  the 
articles  that  are  thrown  off  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
outside  of  the  holes. 
ALLISON.    The  wood-rose.     So  at  least  Florio 

seems  to  understand  it,  in  v.  AUtto, 
ALL-LANG-OFF.   Entirely  owing  to.    North. 
That  I  have  no  chllde  hidur  ttlle. 
Hit  it  al-Umg9-im  Ooddet  wiUe. 
Curmr  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  64. 
Therby  wkt  thei  it  was  alle 
Longe  one  her»  and  not  one  Landaratle. 

MS,  Rawl,  C.  86,  f.  124. 
ALL-LOVES.  The  phrase  qf  all  hvet,  or  for  all 
loves,  L  e.  hy  all  means,  occurs  twice  in 
Shakespeare,  and  occasionally  in  contemporary 
writers.  The  earliest  instance  I  have  met  with 
is  in  the  romance  of  Ferumbras,  below  quoted. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  BoswelVs  Malone, 
viii.  82-;  and  Nares,  in  v.  Lotet, 
And  Milde  to  him  she  moste  go 

To  riseten  the  prisoueris  that  dtye, 
And  said,  sir,  for  a/to  lov^it 

Lete  me  thy  prisoneres  seen ; 
1  wole  the  gife  both  golde  and  gloves. 

And  counsaU  shalle  it  bene.  MiddlehUl  MS. 

Alack,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear! 
Speak,  of  all  looet!  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 

ji  MUU,  Nlghf§  Dream,  il.  2. 

ALL-MANNER-A-WOT.   Indiscriminate  abuse. 

Sufolk, 
ALLMEES.    Alms.    East  Stusex,    See  the  ex- 

ample  under  Almesse, 
ALL-OF-A-HUGH.    All  on  one  side.    Suffolk, 
ALL-OF-A-ROW.    A  child's  game.    Sa^olk, 
ALLONGE.    All  of  us.    Somenet, 
ALLONELI.    Exclusively.    Of.  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic  Letters,  p.  126 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  44 ; 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  54;   Maundevile's  Travels, 
p.  8 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  427 ;  HaU,  Edw.  IV. 
f.  1 2 ;  Patteme  of  Painefull  Adventures,  p.  239 ; 
Minot's  Poems,  pp.  133,  152. 
Now  wold  I  fayne  sum  myrthis  make, 
AUe-Meii  for  my  ladys  sake.  MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  1. 6. 
We  spered  nofte  the  5ates  of  citae  to  that  entent 
for  to  agaynestande  the,  bot  olAui/jr  for  the  drede 
of  Darius,  kyng  of  Perse. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  10. 

ALL-ON-END.    Eager;  impatient    Somer$et. 

ALLQTTERY.    An  aUotment    Shai. 

ALLOUS.    All  of  us.     Somerwi, 

ALL-OUT.  Entirely;  quite.  Minsheuhasitfor 
a  carouse,  to  drink  all  oui,  Qt  Rob.  Glouc 
pp.  26,  244 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2101.  StUl 
in  use  in  the  former  sense  in  the  north  of 

England  and  in  Scotland. 

Thane  come  theise  wikkyde  Jewes,  and  whene 
they  sawe  thise  two  thefes  that  hang  by  oure  Lorde 
one-lyfe,  they  brake  theyre  thecs,  and  dewe  theme 
alU-owte,  and  caste  theme  vllainely  into  a  dyke. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  184. 

ALL-OVERISH.  Neither  sick  nor  welL  Var. 
dioL 

ALLOW.  To  approve.  A  Scripture  word.  See 
Romans,  xi  v.  22;  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v.  Perhaps 
connected  with  alowe^  to  praise.    (A.'N.) 

ALLOWANCE.    Approbation.    ShaJt, 


ALLOWED.     Licensed.    An  "  allowed  fool"  is 
a  term  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth 
Night,  i  5.    In  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593, 
mention  is  made  of   **an  allowed  cart  or 
chariot." 
ALL-PLAISTER.    Alablaster.     Yorkth. 
ALLS.  (1)  Aries,  q.  v.     North. 
(2)  Also.    (J.-S.) 

Thare  was  crakked  many  a  crowne 
Of  wild  Scottes,  and  aU$  of  tame. 

Mino^t  PoenUf  p.  4. 

ALL.SALES.    All  times.    Suffolk.    *'  Sales"  is 
of  course  merely  a  form  of  cele  or  tele.    See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  65. 
ALL-SEED.    The  orach.    Skinner, 
ALL-SEER.    One  who  sees  everything.    Shak. 

ALL-THE-BIRDS-IN-THE-AIR.  A  Suffolk 
game.  See  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238, 
where  another  game  is  mentioned  called  all- 
the-fishes-in-the-sea. 

ALL-TO.    Entirely.    In  earlier  vniters,  the  to 
would  of  course  be  a  prefix  to  the  verb,  but 
the  phrase  all^to  in  the  Elizabethan  vniters 
can  scarcely  be  always  so  explained. 
Mercutlo's  ycy  hand  had  al-to  frosen  mine. 

AomeiM  and  Juliet,  1562. 

ALL-TO-NOUGHT.    Completely.     Var,  dial 

ALL-TO-SMASH.  Smashed  to  pieces.  Somerset, 
The  phrase  is  not  peculiar  to  that  county.    A 
Lancashire  man,  telling  his  master  the  mill- 
dam  had  burst,  exclaimed,  **  Maister,  maister, 
dam's  brossen,  and  aw's  tosnuuh .'" 
ALLUTERLY.    Altogether ;  whoUy. 
As  yf  thy  love  be  set  ail%aeiiy 
Of  nice  lust,  thy  travail  is  in  vain. 

MS,  Stid.  Arch,  B.  21. 

ALLUVION.    A  washing  away.    (Lat.) 

ALL-WATERS.  "  I  am  for  aU  waters,"  i  e.  I 
can  turn  my  hand  to  anything.  A  proverbial 
expression  used  by  the  clown  in  Twelfth 
Night,  iv.  2. 

ALLY.    The  aisle  of  a  church.     Var,  dial 

ALLYFE.  Although.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  a  letter  dated  1523,  in  Monast 
Anflrl.  iv.  477. 

ALL-yIfERE.    Altogether. 

And  hurre  lappe  was  hole  ajeyuatf-y>>kre. 

Chron,  Fl/odun.  p.  74. 

ALMAIN.  (1)  A  German. 

Upon  the  same  pretence,  to  Aimlsh  them  a  band 
Of  Almains,  and  to  them  for  their  stout  captain  gave 
The  valiant  Martin  Swart. 

Drajfton,  ed.  1783,  p.  1102. 

(2)  A  kind  of  dance.  A  stage  direction  in 
Pede's  Works,  i.  28,  is,  •*  Hereupon  did  enter 
nine  knights  in  armour,  treading  a  warlike 
almain,  by  drum  and  fife." 

ALMAIN-LEAP.    a  dancing  leap ;  a  kind  of 
jig.     See  Florio,  in  v.  Chiarantdna. 
Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table  ttom  New-Nothing, 
And  take  his  tUmain-loap  Into  a  custard . 

DevU  is  an  Am,  i.  I. 

ALMAIN-RIVETS.  Moveable  rivets.  The  term 
was  applied  to  a  light  kind  of  armour,  "  so 
called,"  says  Minsheu,  "because  they  be 
rivetted,   or  buckled,   after  the  old  Alman 
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See  Tett  Vetmt  p.  622 ;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Iidmd,  p.  56;    Sharp's  Cor.  Myst. 
pul95. 
ALIfAN.     A  land  of   hiwk,    mentioned  by 
HoweQy  «id  also  called  by  him  the  Dutch 
frlcon. 
ALMANDIN.    Made  of  almond. 
And  it  vat  an  abmanUn  wand. 
That  ilk  ftut  tbaron  tltai  fand, 
AlmaadM  was  groun  tharcm. 

MS.  cut,  Vespat,  A.  liL  f.  30. 

ALMAND-MILK.  Almonds  ground  and  mixed 
wHIi  milk,  broth,  or  water.  See  an  old  re- 
ceipt in  Warner's  Antiq.Culin.  p.  5. 

ALMANDRIS.    Almond-tiees. 

And  tnei  there  werin  grace  foiton. 
That  berin  nuttea  in  ther  mmo, 
Sodw  aa  menne  nutemiggit  y-caU« 
That  aote  of  laTonr  ben  wichall ; 
Aad  of  eliaefidrto  grete  plenty, 
Ftgsia,  and  many  a  date  ire. 

JRom.  qftfu  Rate,  1363. 

ALMANS-BELETT.    A  part  of  armour,  men- 
tioned  in  an  account  of  Norham  Castle,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.  inArchsBologiia,  xviL  204. 
ALMANT.    Germany. 

Now  FnDco  eomas,  that  to  hit  hrother  gare 
His  land  In  Italy,  which  waa  not  small. 
And  dwelt  la  JUmann, 

BarringtoH**  Ariotto,  1591,  p.  19. 

ALMARIE.  A  cupboard ;  a  pantry ;  a  safe. 
See  Kennett's  Gloss.  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  The 
North  country  word  msmbry  seems  formed 
£rom  this.  It  is  glossed  by  the  French  ameirei 
in  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.  B.  xiv.  40.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parr.  pp.  10,  109,  315;  Becon's 
Works,  p.  468.  In  the  latter  place  Becon 
quotes  Deut.  zxrHL  17,  where  the  vulgate 
reads  ba$keis  a  reference  which  might  have 
saved  the  editor's  erronious  note.  Howcl  has 
the  proverb,  *^  There  is  God  in  the  ahnery" 
Ther  avarice  haUi  aimariet. 
And  yren  boonden  oofxes. 

Piert  Pioughman,  p.  988. 

ALMARIOL.     A  closet,  or  cupboard,  in  which 
the  ecdenastical  habits  were  kept.    See  Brit> 
ton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  Armarium. 
ALMATOUB.    An  ahnoner. 
After  him  tpak  Dalmadas, 
A  riche  almatour  he  was.    Kyng  AHsaunder,  3042. 

ALMAYNE.    Germany. 
Thane  syt  Aithnre  ooone,  in  the  Aogtute  theraftyre, 
Kntcres  to  Atmam^  wyth  ostes  arrayed. 

MartM  Arthun,  MS.  lAneoln,  f .  78. 

ALMS.  An  elm.  (Don.)  *'  Askes  of  alme-barke*' 
are  mentioned  in  a  remedy  for  "contrarius 
hare"  in  MS.  LincohL  Med.  f.  282. 
ALMESFULLE.  Charitable.  It  is  found  in 
Pynson's  edition  of  the  Prompt.  Parv.  See 
Mr.  Way's  edition,  p.  10. 

I  was  cliaste  enogh,  abstinent,  and  alme^fuUe,  and 
for  othere  [th]yng  I  aroe  note  dampned. 

MS,  Harl.  1082,  f.  1. 

ALMESSE.    Ahns.    Cf.  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  117. 
And  thus  All  great  a/fNMM  he  dede, 
Wherof  he  hadde  many  a  bade. 

Gower,  ed.  1539,  f.  35. 


ALMESTE.    Almost. 

And  as  he  priked  North  and  Eit, 
I  telle  It  you,  him  had  almettt 
Betidde  a  sory  care.   Chaucer »  Cant,  T,  13688. 

ALMICANTARATH.  An  astrological  word, 
meaning  a  circle  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Digges  has  the  word  in  his  Stratioticos,  1579, 
applied  to  dialling.  Cf.  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  58 ; 
Chaucer  on  the  Astrolabe,  ed.  Urry,  p.  441. 
Meanwhile,  with  sdoferlcal  instrument. 
By  way  of  asimuth  and  aimieantarath. 

Albmmazar,  1.  7. 
ALMODZA.    An  alchemical  term  for  tin.    It  is 
so  employed  by  Chamocke  in  an  early  MS.  in 
my  possession. 

ALMOND.FOR-A-PARROT.  A  kind  of  prover- 
bial  expression.  It  occurs  in  Skelton's  Works, 
ii.  4 ;  Webster's  Works,  iii.  122.  Nash  and 
Wither  adopted  it  in  their  title-pages.  Douce, 
in  his  MS.  additions  to  Ray,  explains  it  **  some 
trifle  to  amuse  a  silly  person." 

ALMOND-FURNACE.  "  At  the  sflvcr  mills  in 
Cardiganshire,  they  have  a  particular  furnace 
in  which  they  melt  the  slags,  or  refuse  of  the 
lithurge  not  stamped,  with  charcoal  only, 
which  they  call  the  almond  Jurnace."  Kennettf 
MS,  Lansd.  1033. 

ALMOND-MILK.  The  Latin  amigdolatum  is 
translated  by  almond'mylie  in  MS.  Bodl.  604, 
f.  43.     See  Almand-milk, 

ALMONESRYE.  Theahnonry.  In  a  fragment 
of  a  work  printed  by  Caxton,  in  Deuce's  Col- 
lection, the  residence  of  our  earliest  printer  is 
stated  to  be  at  **  the  almonesrye  at  the  reed 
pale." 

ALMOSE.  Alms.  Cf.  Ilall,  Edward  IV.  f.  11 ; 
Becon's  Works,  p.  20. 

He  bad  hir  love  almose  dede. 

Legends  CathoIic€B,  p.  63. 
And  therto  gude  in  alle  thynge. 
Of  almout  dedes  and  gude  bcrynge. 

MS,  Lincoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  115. 

ALMOYN.    Abns. 

For  fteres  of  the  croice,  and  monk  and  chanoun, 
Haf  drawen  in  o  voice  his  fees  to  ther  almoyn, 

Peter  Langtoft,  p.  S39. 
ALMS-DRINK.    "They  have  made  him  drink 
alnu-drinkf*  an  expression  used  in  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  to  signify  that  liquor  of 
another's  share  which  his  companion  drinks  to 
ease  him. 
ALMSMAN.    A  person  who  lives  on  alms.   See 
Richard  II.  iii.  3.    In  Becon's  Works,  p.  108, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  charitable  person. 
ALMURY.    The  upright  part  of  an  astrolabe. 
See  Chaucer's  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  ed. 
Urry,  p.  442. 
ALMUSLES.    Without  alms. 

For  thef  Is  reve,  the  lond  is  penyles ; 
For  pride  hath  sieve,  the  lond  is  aimutiee. 

Wrighfe  Pot,  Songt,  p.  255. 

ALMUTE.  A  governing  planet.  An  astrolo- 
gical term. 

One  that  by  Ylem  and  Aldeboran, 
With  the  almutee,  can  tell  anythbig. 

Randolph'*  JeaUme  Lover*,  1646,  p.  84. 
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ALMYFLUENT.    Beneficent. 

And  we  your  said  humblie  serrants  shal  eyermore 
pray  to  the  atmn/luent  God  for  your  prosperus  estate. 

Davie^t  York  Record*,  p.  90. 

ALMYS-DYSSHE.  The  dish  in  the  old  baro- 
nial hall,  in  which  was  put  the  bread  set  aside 
for  the  poor. 

And  his  aln^$-d^*she,  as  I  50U  say* 
To  the  porcst  man  that  he  can  fynde, 
Other  ellys  1  wot  he  is  unkynde. 

Soke  of  Cttrtasye,  p.  30. 

ALMY3HT.    All-powerful. 

Pray  we  now  to  Cod  almjf^ht. 

And  to  hys  moder  Mary  brysht. 

That  we  mowe  Iceepe  these  artycuius  here. 

Contt.  of  Mammry,  p.  31. 

ALNATH.  The  first  star  in  the  horns  of  Aries, 
whence  the  first  mansion  of  the  moon  takes 

its  name. 
And  by  his  eighte  speres  in  his  werlcing, 
He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  Alnath  was  shove 
Fro  the  hed  of  thillie  fix  Aries  above. 
That  in  the  nlnthe  spere  considered  is. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  115113. 

ALNER.  A  purse,  or  bag  to  hold  money.  {A.-N,) 
I  wyll  the  yeve  an  diner, 
I-mad  of  sylk  and  of  gold  cler, 

Wyth  fkyre  ymages  thre.  lAunfal,  319. 

He  lokede  yn  hys  alner. 
That  fond  hym  spendyng  all  plener. 

Whan  that  he  hadde  nede, 
And  ther  nas  noon,  for  soth  to  say.      IMd.  733. 

ALNEWAY.    Always.    See  the  extracts  from 

the  Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  in  Boucher. 
ALNIL.    And  only. 

Sertis,  sire,  not  ic  nojt ; 
Ic  ete  sage  alnil  gras, 
Blore  harm  ue  did  ic  no)t. 

Wrighfa  Pol.  Songt,  p.  801. 

ALOD.    Allowed. 

Therfor  I  drede  lest  Ood  on  us  will  take  veqjance. 
For  syn  is  now  alod  without  any  repentance. 

7bumef«y  Mjfeteriee,  p.  91. 
ALOES.  An  olio,  or  savoury  dish,  composed  of 
meat,  herbs,  eggs,  and  other  ingredients, 
something  similar  to  the  modem  dish  of  olives. 
The  receipt  for  aloes  is  given  in  the  Good 
Housewife's  Jewel,  1596.  See  also  Cooper's 
Elyot,  in  v.  Thtcetum, 
ALOFEDE.    Praised.    (^.-5.) 

Now   they  spede  at  the  spurres,   withowttyne 

speche  more. 
To  the  marche  of  Meyes,  theis  manliche  knyghtei. 
That  es  Lorrayne  alufede,  as  Londone  cs  here. 

Morte  Arihure,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  79. 

ALOFT.    "  To  come  aloft,"  i.  e.  to  vault  or  pUy 
the  tricks  of  a  tumbler. 
Do  you  grumble  ?  you  were  ever 
A  brainless  ass ;  but  if  this  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  come  alq/t,  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 

Maetingei'e  Bondman,  1G94,  ill.  3. 
A-LOFTE.    On  high.     {A.-S.) 

Leve  thow  nevere  that  yon  light 

Hem  O'lofte  brynge, 

Ne  have  hem  out  of  helle. 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  378. 
ALOGE.    To  lodge ;  to  pitch.     (^.-5.) 
On  that  ich  fair  roume 
To  olo^tf  her  pavUoun. 

Arthmir  and  Merlin,  p.  896. 


A-LOGGIT.    Lodged,   {A.-S.) 

I  am  a-toggit,  thought  he,  best,  howioevir  it  goon. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vt-ry,  p.  597* 
A-LOGII.     Below.    {A.-S.) 
Lewed  men  many  tymes 
Maistres  the!  apposen. 
Why  Adam  ne  hiled  noght  first 
His  mouth  that  eet  the  appul. 
Rather  than  his  likame  a-logh. 

Ptert  Ploughman,  p.  242. 
ALOMBA.    Tin.     HowelL 
ALONDE.    On  land. 

For  the  kende  that  he  was  best, 
Alondemen  he  gnou5.  MS.  ColL  Trin,  Oson.  57. 
ALONG.  (1)  SUnting.     Oxon, 

(2)  Used  in  somewhat  the  same  sense  as  "  all 
along  of,"  i.  e.  entirely  owing  to,  a  provincial 
phrase. 

I  can  not  tell  wheron  it  was  ahng. 
But  wel  I  wot  gret  strif  is  us  among. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  16396. 

(3)  Long. 

Here  I  salle  the  gyve  alle  myn  heritage. 
And  als  aUmg  as  I  lyve  to  be  in  thin  ostage. 

Peter  Langtqft,  p.  196. 

(4)  The  phrases  t^  ahng  and  doum  along  answer 
sometimes  to  up  (he  ttreet  and  down  the 
street.  The  sailors  use  them  for  up  or  down 
the  channeL  Sometimes  we  hear  to  go  along, 
the  words  with  me  being  understood. 

ALONGE.    To  long  for.     Cf.  Richard  Goer  de 
Lion,  3049,  3060 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  526. 
Alle  thou;  my  wit  be  not  stronge. 
It  is  nouft  on  my  wille  alonge. 
For  that  is  besy  nyjteand  day 
To  leme  alle  that  he  leme  may. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  t.  109. 
This  worthy  Jason  sore  a/o»i^«(A 
To  se  the  straunge  regionis.  Ibid.  f.  147. 

He  goth  into  the  boure  and  wepeth  for  blissc ; 
Sore  he  is  idonged  his  brethren  to  kisse. 

MS.Bodl.6S2,t.9, 
ALONGST.   Along ;  lengthwise.  Someraet.  See 
early   instances  in   Holinshed,    Hist.   Engl, 
pp.  24,  146;  Dekker's   Knight's  Conjuring, 
1607,  repr.  p.  46. 
ALOORKE.    Awry ;  out  of  order.    (/*/.) 
His  heed  in  shappe  as  by  natures  worke. 
Not  one  haire  amisse,  or  lyeth  aloorke. 

MS.  Laned.  806,  {quoted  in  Boucher.) 

A-LORE.    Concealed. 

Whereof  his  schame  was  the  more, 
Whiche  oujte  for  to  ben  a-lore. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  132. 

A-LORYN';.  A  parapet  walL  See  WHUs's 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  33.  It  is 
merely  another  form  of  abtre,  q.  v. 

ALOSED.     Praised;    commended.     Cf.  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  450 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2354.  (A.-N.) 
Ones  thou  schalt  Justi  with  me. 
As  knight  that  wele  aloaed  is. 

Cy  qf  Warwike,  p.  64. 
So  that  he  bigon  at  Oxenford  of  divinite ; 
So  noble  aloaed  ther  nas  non  in  all  the  universete. 

MS.  Aehmole  43,  f.  IBO. 

ALOSSYNGE.  Loosing;  making  loose.  See 
the  early  edition  of  Luke,  c.  19,  quoted  by 
Richardson,  in  v.  Alosing. 

ALOST.    Lost.    Somenet. 
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AIX>UGH.    Bdow.    See^flBfA. 

And  wlllett  of  briddet  and  of  be«itM» 

Andofhlrbredyxig,  toknowe 

Why  aome  be  ^wyft  and  aome  aloft, 

Thi  likyn^  It  were.     Piert  Ptoughman,  p.  841. 

ALOUB.    An  alme,  q.  v. 

Aliisnnder  rometh  in  bit  toon. 
For  to  wlaaen  hia  maaooa. 
The  touzia  to  take*  and  the  torellia, 
Vavtaa,  thurU,  and  the  comerls. 

K^ng  Atimundgr,  7910> 
Into  her  dt^  thai  ben  y-gon, 
Tofider  th^  aaembled  hem  icbon. 
And  at  the  ahun  thai  defended  hem» 
And  aUdcn  hataile  of  ber  fomen . 

Oif  9f  Warwike,  p.  86. 

ALOUTE.  Tobow.    (J.-S.)    Cf.  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  495 ;  Lybeaiu  Duconus,  1254. 
And  adteirede  hem  the  falie  ymagea. 
And  heCe  hem  alaute  ther-to. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Oron.  fi7* 
Thia  grcCymage  nerer  hia  heed  endyne. 
But  be  flJMtf  upon  the  aame  nyjte. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  15. 
AUe  fbey  adialle  aU»wte  to  thee, 
Vf  thou  wylt  oloivfe  to  me. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  3& 

ALOW.    Halloo. 

PilUeodL  aat  on  pHUcodi  hiU ; 
.Mata,  ahw,  loo*  loo ! 

King  Lear,  ed.  1683,  p.  S97. 

ALOWE.  (1)  Low  down.   (-i.-A)   Cf.  Court  of 
Lore,  1201 ;  Tusser's  Works,  p.  101 ;  DiaL 

Crest  MoraL  p.  2. 

Do  we,  aayden  he. 
Nan  we  him  opon  a  tre 

Ahfffe, 
Acartt  weaullen  adnin  him 

Ay  Towe.         Reliq.  Antiq.  1. 101. 


(2)  To  humble.  Wyait. 

(3)  " 


To  praiie ;  to  i^iproye.  (Jl.-N.) 
CoTsyd  be  he  that  thy  werk  alowe/ 

JUehard  Omt  de  Hon,  46G2. 

ALOTNB.    To  delay.    (J.-N.) 
That  and  more  he  dyd  aloyn^. 
And  ledde  hem  ynto  Babyloyne. 

MS.  BodU  416. 

ALOTSB.    Alas  1    So  exphdned  by  the  editors. 
A  kind  of  predous  stone  so  called  is  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  St  Albans,  sig.  F.  L 
AlaifM,  alofM,  how  pretie  it  ia  I 

AifMen  and  Pithkn,  1671. 

ALPE.    A  bull-finch.    Eatt.  Ray  says  it  was  in 
general  use  in  his  time.     It  is  glossed  by 
/ieedtUa  in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  10. 
There  waa  many  a  birde  singing, 
Tborougbout  the  yerde  all  thringing : 
In  many  plaela  nj^tingalea. 
And  alpes,  and  flnchea,  and  wode-wales. 

Aom.  qfthe  Rote,  658. 
ALPES-BON.   Ivory. 

Thai  made  hir  body  Uo  and  blac. 
That  er  waa  white  ao  a<pc«-teii. 

Leg.  Cathol.  p.  185. 
ALPI.    Single.    (A.-S.) 

A,  quod  the  vox,  ich  wille  the  telle. 
On  alpi  word  ich  lie  ndle. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  U.  875. 

ALPICKE.    Apparently  a  kind  of  earth.     See 
Cotgrave,  in  t.  CAereee. 


ALPURTH.    A  halfpenny-worth.    See  Monast 
AngL  i.  198.  We  still  say  fugmrth  in  common 
parlance. 
ALRE-BEST.    The  best  of  all.    Cf.  Wright's 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  104.    (A.-S.) 
For  when  50  weneth  alrOtest 
For  te  have  ro  ant  rest.        Reliq.  Antiq.  i .  116. 
ALRE-MOST.    Most  of  all.    (A.-S.) 
The  flour  of  diyvalarle  now  have  y  lost. 
In  wham  y  trust  to  ahremoet. 

MS.  Aehmole  33,  f.  31. 

ALRE-WORST.    The  worst  of  all.      {A.-S.) 
Men,  thou  hareat  wicked  fon, 
The  alre-untrH  is  that  on. 

Wrlghe*  l4frie  Poetry,  p.  104. 

ALRICHE.  An  andent  name  for  a  dog.  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  7  E.  iv.  f.  163. 
ALS.    Also ;  as ;  likewise ;  in  like  manner.   The 
Dorset  dialect  has  oTtt  a  contracted  form  of 
aUthis.  (A.-S.) 

He  made  calle  it  one  the  mome. 
Ale  hia  fadlr  highte  byfome. 

Perceval,  Lincoln  MS.  f.  168. 

ALSAME.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  place. 
The  Cambridge  MS.  reads  **  Eylyssham.'' 

With  towels  of  Aleame, 
Whytte  als  the  see  fame. 
And  sanappis  of  the  same. 
Served  thay  ware. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Lincoln. 

ALSATIA.  A  jocular  name  for  the  Whitcfriars, 
which  was  formerly  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for 
insolvent  debtors,  and  persons  who  had  of- 
fended against  the  laws.  Shadwell's  comedy 
of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia  alludes  to  this  place ; 
and  Scott  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  all  readers 
by  his  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

ALSAUME.    Altogether. 

He  cursed  hem  there  aleaume. 
As  they  karoled  on  here  gaume. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  60. 

ALSE.  (1)  Alice.  In  the  ancient  parish  re- 
gister of  Noke,  CO.  Oxon.,is  the  following  entry: 
"  Alie  Merten  was  buried  the  25.  daye  of 
June,  1586." 

(2)  Also.  (A.-S.) 

The  fowrthe  poynt  techyth  us  alee. 
That  no  mon  to  hys  craft  be  false. 

Cofut.  of  Maeowy,  p.  83. 

(3)  As.   (,A.-S.) 

Fore  aUe  mon^  as  je  may  myn. 

Attdelaj^e  Poems,  p.  74. 

ALSENE.  An  awl.  It  is  found  in  MS.  Arundel, 
220,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  138.  Elnn  is 
still  used  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  same 
sense.  Mr.  Way  derives  it*  from  French  alene, 
but  perhaps  more  probably  Teut.  aelsene,  su- 
bula.  See  Brockett,  in  v.  Elain.  Jamieson 
gives  alison  as  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
ALSO.  (1)  Als  ;  as.  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
later  writers,  as  in  the  Triall  of  Wits,  1604, 
p.  308. 

Kyrtyls  they  had  oon  of  sylke, 
Alto  whyte  as  any  mylke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  149. 
(2)    All  save  ;  all  but     Midland  C. 
ALSOME.    WTiolesome. 

Tall  a  halvpeny  worthe  of  schepe  talghc  moltenc, 
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and  allc  the  crommet  of  a  halpeny  lafe  otaUome  brede 
of  whetc,  and  a  potelle  of  aide  ale,  and  bolle  alle  m- 
mene.  MS,  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  313. 

ALSONE.  As  soon  ;  immediately.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  5024 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2847. 

And  Paiuamy  pursued  after  hyine»  and  overhied 
hym,  and  itrake  hym  thurghe  with  a  ipere,  and  5itt 
Ife-alle  he  were  grevosely  wonded,  he  dyde  nojte 
alsone,  hot  he  laye  halfe  dede  in  the  waye. 

Alisander,  MS.  Uneoln  f.  3. 
ALSQUA.    Also.     (A.-S.) 

The  ligne  of  pet  aUqfua  to  bring 
Bitwix  William  and  the  tother  king. 

MS.  Fairfiu  14. 

ALSTITE.     Quickly. 

Unto  the  porter  speke  he  thoe, 
Sayd,  To  thl  lord  myn  emde  thou  go, 
Hasten  and  alttUe. 

Rob»OH*t  Romances,  p.  00. 
ALSTONDE.     To  withstand.     Rob.  Glouc.    Is 
this  a  misprint  for  ai-ttonde  7 

ALSUITHE.    As  soon  as ;  as  quickly  as. 
For  aUu\the  als  he  was  made 
He  fell ;  was  thar  na  langer  bade. 

MS.  Cott.  Vupeu.  A.  Hi.  f.  4. 
ALSWA.     Also.     {A.-S.) 

Altwa  this  buke  leres  to  kepe  the  ten  comand- 
roentes,  and  to  wirke  noght  for  erthely  thyng. 

MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10,  f.  I. 
And,  sir,  I  drede  me  yit  aUwat 
That  he  sold  have  the  empire  the  fra. 

Sevyn  Sage*,  3945. 
Oure  lantames  take  with  us  alnoay. 
And  loke  that  thay  be  light. 

Toumeley  Mytt.  p.  186. 

ALTEMETRYE.    Trigonometry. 

The  bookis  of  altemetrye, 
Planemetrye  and  «ek  also. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antig.  134.  f.  909. 

ALTERAGE.  One  of  the  amends  for  offences 
short  of  murder.  Heame,  in  gloss,  to  Peter 
Langtoft,  explains  it,  '*  the  profits  which  ac- 
crue and  are  due  to  the  priest  by  reason  of  the 
altar." 

Item,  the  beginneng  and  thendeng  of  the  decaie  of 
this  lande  growethe  by  the  immoderate  takeog  of 
coyne  and  ly  verey.  withoughtorder,after  mennes  awne 
sensuall  appetites,  cuddees,  gartie,  takeng  of  caanes 
for  felonies,  murdours,  and  all  other  oSbnces,  aft«r- 
age*,  biengis,  saultes,  sUuntlaghes,  and  other  like 
abuslons  and  oppressions.  State  Papers,  li.  163. 

ALTERATE.  Altered;  changed.  Palsgrave  has 
it  as  a  verb,  io  alter. 

Undir  smiling  she  was  dissimulate. 
Provocative  with  blinkis  amorous. 
And  sodainly  chaungid  and  alterate. 

Test,  of  Creseide,  997. 
And  thereby  also  the  mater  ys  alterate. 
Both  inward  and  outward  substanqrally. 

Ashmoltfs  Theat,  Chem.  Brit.  p.  163. 
ALTERCAND.    (intending. 

The  parties  wer  so  felle  altereand  on  ilk  side, 
That  non  the  soth  couth  telle,  whedir  pes  or  werre 
suld  tide.  Pster  LangUtft,  p.  314. 

ALTERN.    Alternately.    Milton. 

ALTHAM.  In  the  Fiutemitye  of  Yacabondes, 
1675,  the  wife  of  a  "  curtail"  is  said  to  be 
called  his  altham.  See  the  reprint  of  that 
rare  tract,  p.  4. 
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ALTHER-BEST.     The  best  of  all.     Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4878 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  161. 
When  y  shal  slepe,  y  have  good  rest ; 
Somtyme  y  had  not  alther-best. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  202. 
The  barne  alther-heste  of  body  scho  bare. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  231. 
Kepe  I  no  more  for  al  my  service. 
But  love  me,  man,  altherbest. 

MS.  Coll.  Caii  Cantab.  E.  55. 

ALTHER-FAIREST.  The  fidrest  of  all.  See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  625 ;  Hartshome's  Met. 
Tales,  p.  82. 

ALTHER-FEBLEST.    The  most  feeble  of  all. 

Now  es  to  atther-feblest  to  se, 
Tharfor  mans  lyve  schort  byhoves  ho. 

MS.  Coll.  Sion.  xviii.  6. 

ALTHER-FIRSTE.  First  of  all.  Cf.  LeBone 
Florence  of  Rome,  292;  Hartshomc'a  Met. 
Tales,  p.  85. 

Alther-flrste,  whanne  he  dide  blede 
Upon  the  day  of  Circumcisloun. 

Ivdgate,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  20. 
Before  matyns  salle  thou  thynke  of  the  swete 
byrthe  of  Jhesu  Cryste  alther-fyrste,  and  sythyne 
eftyrwarde  of  his  Passione. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  20fi. 

ALTHER-FORMEST.  The  first  of  all. 
For  there  thai  make  semblant  fairest. 
Thai  wil  biglle  ye  alther-fijrmost. 

Sevyn  Sages,  2726. 

ALTHER-FOULLESTE.    The  foulest  of  all. 
That  schamefulle  thynge  es  for  to  saye. 
And  foulle  to  here,  als  sayse  the  buke. 
And  alther-fouUesU  one  to  luke. 

Hampole,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  277. 

ALTHER-GRATTEST.  Greatest  of  all.  This 
compound  occurs  in  an  imperfect  line  in  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  54. 

ALTHER.HEGHEST.    The  highest  of  all. 

I  sal  syng  til  the  name  of  the  Lorde  alther^eghest. 

MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10,  f.  12. 
Whenne  hir  frendes  gan  hir  se 
Upon  the  aither4iejest  degr4, 
Thel  wondride  how  she  thider  wan. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  2Wn.  Cantab,  f.  66. 
This  es  the  name  that  ei  abowne  alle  names, 
name  atttUr-hegeste,  wlthowttene  whilke  na  man 
hopes  hele.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  192. 

ALTHER-LASTE.    Last  of  alL 

And  alther^laste,  with  fUlle  gret  cruelty. 
For  us  he  suflVeth  circumcisloun. 

Lydgute,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  20. 
Hur  own  lorde,  alther4aste. 
The  venom  out  of  hys  hedd  braate. 

Ut  Bone  Florence  cfRome,  2115. 
ALTHER-LEEST.    Least  of  alL 
Hir  lif  in  langure  lastyng  lay, 
Gladshipe  had  she  alther^leest. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  2Hn.  Cantab,  t.  65. 
That  of  the  aUher-leste  wounde 
Were  a  stede  brouht  to  grunde.       Haeelok,  1978. 

ALTHER-MIGHTIEST.     See  Jlther^isett. 

ALTHER-MOST.     MostofalL    See  the  Sevyn 
Sages,  3560. 

The  mare  vanity  it  es  and  althermaste  agayn  mans 
deed,  when  lufe  is  perfitest.    MS.  Coll.  Eton.  10,  f.  1. 
He  dud  hym  ynto  tlie  hethen  ootte. 
There  the  prees  was  alther-moost. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  99. 
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The  Ante  poynte  of  alle  thre 
Wu  this,  what  thynge  In  his  degr^ 
Of  alle  this  world  hath  nede  leste. 
And  5lt  men  hdpe  it  alther-wtette. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134«  f.  68. 
And  to  hem  speke  I  alther-moottt 
That  ledeth  her  lyves  in  pride  and  boost. 

Cwrmn-  Mundi,  MS,  CblU  Trin,  Cantab,  t,  S. 

And  5it  mare  fole  es  he*  for  he  Wynnes  hym  na 

mede  in  the  tyme,  and  altKermtute  fole  he  eSt  for 

he  Wynnes  hym  payne.     MS,  Lincoln  A«  L  17i  f .  945. 

ALTHEIUNEXT.    Next  of  alL    Cf.  Lydgatc's 

Minor  Poems,  p.  20;   Le  Bone  Florence  of 

Home,  1963. 
Or  thou  art  yn  state  of  prcst» 
Or  yn  two  ordrys  alther-nesL 

MS,  HarU  1701,  f.  IS. 
Sithen  aUhemBxt  honde, 
lleke  bcestis  thei  shul  undirstonde. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS,  CblL  Trin,  CanttA.  f.  11. 
Aftir  Sampson  althemeett. 
Was  domes-man  Hdy  the  preest.  IMd,  f.  46. 

ALTHER-TREWIST.    The  truest  of  aU. 
That  aUher-trewitt  man  y-bore 
To  chese  amonge  a  thousande  score. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  64. 

ALTHER-WERST.    The  worst  of  aU. 
jUther-went  then  shal  hem  be. 
That  for  mede  come  to  dygnyt^ 

MS,  Hmrl.  1701,  f.  73. 
And  thus  a  mannis  ye  flrste 
Himselfe  greveth  alther-wente, 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  40. 

ALTHER-WISEST.    The  wisest  of  aU. 

Godd  that  es  withowttyne  begynnynge,  and  es  with- 
owttene  chaungeyng,  and  duellys  withowttyne 
endynge,  for  he  es  althir-myghtyeste  and  althir- 
wyeeete,  and  alswa  althire-beste. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  203. 

ALTHER-K)NGEST.    The  youngest  of  all. 
Samuel  seide,  sir  Jesse,  say 
Where  is  thin  alther-^ongett  son. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  ColU  THn.  Cantab,  t,  46. 

ALTIFICATION.    An  alchemical  term.     See 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  97. 
ALTITONANT.      Thundering  from  on  high. 
Middleton  applies  the  term  to  Jupiter.    See 
his  Works,  v.  175 ;  Minsheu,  in  ▼. 
ALTRICATE.    To  contend.     (Lat) 

Bishops  with  bishops,  and  the  vulgar  train 
Do  with  the  vulgar  aUrieate  for  gain. 

BiUingekf't  Brach^-Mart^rologia,  1657,  p.  41. 

ALUDELS.  Subliming-pots  without  bottoms, 
fitted  into  each  other,  without  luting.  An 
alchemical  term. 

Look  well  to  the  register. 

And  let  your  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees. 

To  the  aludeU,  The  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

ALUFPE.     Aloof;   more  nearly  to  the  wind. 
This  word  is  of  high  antiquity,  being  noticed 
by  Matthew  Paris. 
Alt^jgib  at  helm  there,  ware  no  more,  beware! 

Tojfhr^s  Praise  of  Hempeeed,  p.  12. 
ALUMERE.     Bright  one  ?    (A.-N.) 
Noht  may  be  feled  lykerusere. 
Then  thou  so  suete  alumere. 

Wrights  LvrUi  Poetry,  p.  68. 

ALURE.  A  kind  of  gutter  or  channel  behind 
the  battlements,  which  served  to  carry  off  the 
rain-water,  as  appears  from  the  Prompt.  Parv. 


p.  10.  It  is  certainly  sometimes  used  for  an 
alley,  or  passage  from  one  part  of  a  building 
to  another.  See  Ducange,  in  v.  AUoHurn,  and 
a  quotation  from  Heame  in  Warton's  Ilist. 
EngL  Poet.  ii.  300 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192.  Th6 
parapet-wall  itself  is  even  more  generally  meant 
by  the  term.  See  the  examples  under  AUmr, 
ALUTATION.  Tanning  of  leather.  Minaheu, 
ALUTE.    Bowed.    (J,~S.) 

That  child  that  was  so  wilde  and  wlong. 

To  me  alute  lowe.  Raliq,  Antiq,  i.  101. 

ALVE.    Half. 

Thys  ahfe  men  je  ssolle  wynne  wel  lyjtloker  and 

vor  nojt.  Jio6.  Ghuc,  p.  214. 

ALVERED.    Alfred.     See  the  name  as  spelt 

in  the  Herald's  College  MS.  of  Robert  of 

Gloucester,  Heame's  text  (p.  326)  reading 

Jldred, 

ALVISCH.    Elfish;  having  supernatural  power. 

Hadet  wyth  an  alHseh  mon,  for  angardes  pryde. 

iS^r  Gotooime,  p.  27. 

ALWAY.    Always. 

Daughter,  make  mery  whiles  thou  nuiy. 
For  this  world  wyll  not  last  alu>ay. 

Jests  of  the  Wyddnfw  EAyth,  1673. 

ALWAYS.    However;  nevertheless.    North, 
ALWELDAND.     All-ruling.      Cf.  Hardyng's 
Chronicle,  f.  162 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  21,{A,-S.) 
I  prai  to  grete  God  aUoeldand, 
That  thai  have  noght  tlie  hegher  hand. 

Ytoaine  at^  Gawin,  2199. 
Befyse  beta5t  hym  God  alleweldyng, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  125. 
Oure  Lord  Ood  ah-weldjfnge. 
Him  liked  wel  her  oArynge. 

MS.  ColL  Trin.  Cantab.  R.  iii.  8,  f.  13. 
ALWES.    Hallows ;  saints. 
And  than  be>kenned  he  the  kouherde  Crist  and  to  hal 
alwes,  WUL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  14. 

ALY.     Go.     (fr.) 

Aly  !  he  saide,  aly  bly ve  ! 
No  leteth  non  skape  on  lyve. 

Kw^g  Alisaunder,  i870, 

ALYCHE.    Alike. 

In  kyrtels  and  in  copes  ryche, 
They  were  clothed  all  alyehe. 

Gower,  ed.  1&32,  f.  70. 
ALYCKENES.    Simikrity. 

And  lyke  of  afyekenes,  as  hit  is  devysed. 

Tundale,  p.  87. 
ALYE.  (1)  To  mix.    (Fr.) 

And  if  it  be  not  in  Lent,  alye  it  with  jolkes  of  eyren. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  14. 
(2)Kmdred. 

Iff  myght  of  myn  alye  ony  ther  fynde. 
It  wold  be  grett  Joye  onto  me. 

Coventry  Myeteriee,  p.  14S. 

ALYES.    Algates ;  always.    Percy, 
ALYFE.    Alive.     Cf,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  115. 

And  he  ne  wolde  leve  alyfe 
Man,  beste,  chylde,  ne  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff .  ii.  38,  f.  88. 

A-LYGHTELY.    Ughtly. 

A-lyghtely  they  sey,  as  hyt  may  falle, 

God  have  mercy  on  us  alle.     MS,  HarU  1701 ,  f.  30. 

A-LYKE-WYSE.  Inlikemanner.  Prompt.  Parv, 
ALYN.  A  kind  of  oil,  mentioned  by  Skinner,  who 
refers  to  Juliana  Barnes  as  his  authority. 
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ALYS.  Hales ;  tents.  See  the  Paston  Letters, 
.V.  112,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  222.  They 
were  made  of  canvas.  See  the  Archsologia, 
xxvi.  402. 

ALYSSON.  The  herb  madwort.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Iluloet,  1572,  as  a  cure  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog. 

A-LYVED.     Associated. 

And  whanne  the  bycche  of  hem  it  moost  hoot.  5if 
ther  be  any  wolfes  yn  the  contrd,  thel  goith  alle  after 
hure  as  the  houndet  doith  after  the  bycche  when  she 
is  joly,  but  she  shal  not  be  a-lyved  with  noon  of  the 
wolfes  saf  on.  MS,  BodL  M6. 

ALYZ.  Isabel,  Countess  of  Warwick,  in  her  will 
dated  1439,  leaves  a  "gown  of  green  aiyz 
cloth  of  gold,  with  wide  sleeves,"  to  our  Lady 
of  Walsyngham.   See  the  Test.  Vetnst.  p.  240. 

AM.  Them.  An  old  form,  and  still  in  use  in 
the  provinces.  See  an  example  in  Middleton's 
Works,  L  351,  where  the  editor  erroneously 
prints  it  a'm,  which  implies  a  wrong  source  of 

the  word. 

And  make  ame  amend  that  thai  du  mys. 

MS.  Douee  309,  f.  21. 

AMABLE.    Lovely. 

Face  of  Absolon,  moost  fayre,  moost  amable  ! 

I4fdgat«^t  Minor  PoetiUf  p.  25. 

AMACKILY.     In  some  fashion ;  partly.    North, 
A-MAD.     Mad. 

Ileo  wendeth  bokes  un-brad, 
Ant  maketh  men  a  moneth  a-mad. 

Wright'M  Pol.  Smgtt  P>  156. 

Here  was  Jhcsus  i-lad  to  scole,  and  overcam  alle  the 

maislres  with  puyr  clergie*  so  that  everech  heold 

himsulf  amadt  for  he  schewede  heora  wel  that  huy 

wercn  out  of  ri^hte  muinde.       MS.  Laud,  106,  f.  IS. 

AMADETTO.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  named  by 
Evelyn  after  the  person  who  first  introduced 
it.     Skinner, 

AMAIL.     MwL 

Camillus  put  on  a  coat  of  amail,  and  went  ann'd 
with  sword  and  dagger  to  defend  himself  against  all 
assaults.  The  Fortunate  Laoere,  16^. 

AMAIMON.  A  king  of  the  East,  one  of  the 
principal  devils  who  might  be  bound  or  re- 
strained from  doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour 
till  noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  tUl  evening. 
He  is  alluded  to  in  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4,  and 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  ii.  2.  According  to 
Holme,  he  was  "the  chief  whose  dominion 
is  on  the  north  part  of  the  infernal  gulf." 
See  Douce's  Illustrations,  i.  428 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  ed.  1821,  viiL  91. 
AMAIN.  All  at  once.  A  sea  term.  The  term 
is  also  used  in  boarding ;  and  to  strike  amainf 
is  to  let  the  top-sails  fall  at  their  full  run,  not 
gently.  Warnng  amain,  is  waving  a  sword  for 
a  signal  to  other  ships  to  strike  their  top-sails. 
See  the  Sea  Dictionary,  12mo.  Lond.  1708, 
in  V. 
AMAISTER.  To  teach.  Salop, 
AMAISTREN.  To  overcome ;  to  be  master  of. 
(A.-N.) 

And  now  woldc  I  witc  of  thee 

What  were  the  bcste ; 

And  how  I  myghte  a-mnittren  hem. 

And  make  hem  to  werche.  "Pien  Ploughman,  p.  129. 


AMALGAM ING.    A  chemical  term  for  mixing 
quicksilver  with  any  metal. 

And  in  amalgamingt  and  calcening 
Of  quiluilver,  y<cieped  mcrcurle  crude. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T,  16239. 

AMALL.  Enamel.  See  Amell. 
Upon  the  toppe  an  em  thcr  stod 
Of  bournede  gold  rychc  and  good, 

I-florysehed  with  rychc  amall,        Launfal,  270. 

AMAND.    To  send  away ;  to  remove.   {Lat.) 
Opinion  guideth  least,  and  she  by  faction 
Is  quite  amandetf,  and  in  high  distraction. 

IfS.  Aato;.437,  f.  11. 
AMANG.    Among.     Var.  dial. 

He  outtoke  me  tliar  amang 
Fra  mi  fkas  that  war  sa  Strang. 

MS,  Cott,  Feepae,  D.  vii. 

AMANG-HANDS.    Work  done  conjointly  with 

other  business.     In  Yorkshire  it  sometimes 

means  lands  belonging  to  different  proprietors 

intermixed. 

AMANSE.  To  excommunicate.  (A.-S.) 

And  the  kyng  hymsulf  was  therate ;  hll  atnanecde 

tho 
Alle  thulke,  that  derkes  such  despy  t  dude  and  wo. 

Rob,  Gloue.  p.  464. 

A-MANY.  Many  people.  North,  SeeMassinger's 
Works,  i.  35. 

If  weather  be  fayrc,  and  tydie  thy  graine. 
Make  spedely  carrlge  for  feare  of  a  raine : 
For  tempest  and  showers  deceaveth  a-menyt 
And  lingering  lubbers  loose  many  a  peny. 

Ttteeer,  ed.  1573i  f*  55. 
AMARRID.   Marred ;  troubled.    Cf.  Deposition 
of   Richard  II.   p.  2 ;    Gesta  Romanorum, 
p.  207. 
Eld  me  hath  tmuurid, 
Ic  wene  he  be  bi-charrid. 

That  trusteth  to  ^the.         ReUq.  Antiq.  il.  21 1. 
A-MARSTLED.    Amazed? 

Hupe  forth,  Hubert,  hosede  pye, 
Ichot  thart  a-maretled  into  the  mawe. 

Wrighfe  L^rie  Poetry,  p.  111. 
AMARTREDE.    Martyred. 

And  amartrede  so  thane  holie  man. 
And  a*slou5h  him  in  a  stounde. 

MS.  Laud,  loe,  f.  165. 

AMASEDNESSE.    Amazement. 

Not  only  the  common  sort,  but  even  men  of  place 
and  honour,  were  ignorant  which  way  to  direct  their 
course,  and  therby,  through  amaeedneeeef  as  likely  to 
run  from  the  place  afRMJted,  as  to  make  to  the  succour 
of  it.         Lambardite  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  69. 

AMASEFULL.    Frightened.     PaUgrave. 

A-MASKED.    "  To  go  a-nuuJked*'  to  wander  or 

be  bewildered.    This  is  given  as  a  Wiltshire 

phrase  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  in  a  letter 

dated  1697. 

AMASTE.  An  amethyst.  Rider,   Minsheu  gives 

the  form  amatyete. 
AMAT.    To  daunt ;  to  dismay.    Cf.  Drayton's 
Poems,  p.  303 ;  Florio  in  v.  S^ontdre  ;  Coven- 
try Mysteries,  p.  294.    (A.-N.) 
Tiiere  myght  men  sorow  see, 
Amatud  that  there  had  be. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  88,  f.  101. 
And  all  their  light  laughyng  tumd  and  translated 
Into  sad  syghyng ;  all  myrlh  was  amofmL 
Heifwood  on  Bngliehe  Proverbee,  1561,  slf.  A.  viiL 
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AMAWNS.    To  excommanicate  ? 
With  A  penylM  pun  for  to  pleye« 
Lat  idio  am  the  pepul  omummw. 

Reliq,  Antiq,  i.  74. 

AMAWST.    Almost     We§t 
AMAY.     To  disiiiay.     Cf.  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
7243 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  86.  (^.) 
With  thyn  auntcr  thou  maJceit  heer 
Thoo  ne  mijt  no5t  me  ofMoiw. 

MS,  JUhnute  33,  f  .  6, 
Whereof  he  dradde  and  was  •meyetf. 

GocMT,  MS,  Soe,  jintiq,  134,  f.  832. 

AMAZE.    To  confound ;  to  perplex ;  to  alarm. 

Skai. 
AMBAGB.    Circomlocution.    See  the  Spanish 
Tngedj,  L  1 ;  Marlowe's  Works,  iii.  257.  In 
an  old  ^ossary  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108,  it  is 
explain^  by  **  circumstance."    See  the  Brit. 
BibL  iL  618.    It  is  used  as  a  verb,  apparently 
meaning  to  tnyel  round,  in  the  Morte  d' Ar- 
thur, L  135.  {Lat) 
AMBASSADB.    An  embassy.    (J.-N.) 
Aboute  him  there,  th*amb<ts$ade  inperyail 
Were  fiijre  brought  unto  his  royal  dignity. 

Hard^S^M  Cfuvnielei  p.  138. 

AMBASSADOR.    A  game  played  by  sailors  to 
dock  some  inexperienced  fellow  or  landsman, 
thus  described  by  Grose.    A  large  tub  is  filled 
with  water,  and  two  stools  placed  on  each  side 
of  it.    Orer  the  whole  is  thrown  a  tarpaulin, 
or  old  safl,  which  is  kept  tight  by  two  persons 
seated  on  the  stools,  who  are  to  represent  the 
king  and  queen  of  a  foreign  country.  The  per- 
son intended  to  be  ducked  plays  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  after  repeating  a  ridiculous  speech 
dictated  to  him,  is  led  in  great  form  up  to  the 
throne,  and  seated  between  the  king  and  queen, 
who  rise  suddenly  as  soon  as  be  is  seated,  and 
the  unfortunate  ambassadorisof  course  deluged 
in  the  tub. 
AMBASSAGB.    An  embassy.    ShoA, 
AMBASSATE.    An  embassy.    See  llardyng's 
Chronicle,  ff.   74,  95,  186,  who  sometimes 
apells  it  amboityate.    In  MS.  Ashmole  59,  f. 
45,  is  "  a  oompleynte  made  by  Lydegate  for 
the  departing  of  Thomas  Chancier  into  Fraunce 
by  hes  servauntz  upone  the  kynges  ambatsate," 
AMBASSATRIE.    An  embassy.    (^.-M) 
I  My,  by  tretise  and  ambas$atri«. 
And  by  the  popes  mediation. 
And  all  the  diirche,  and  all  the  chevalrie. 
That  in  destruction  of  maumetrie, 
And  in  encrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere. 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here. 

Chau€«rt  Cant,  T.  4663. 

AMBERD.     Scented  with  ambergris. 

The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit. 
And  amber'd  all.   Bmumont  and  Fletcher,  i  v.  433. 

AMBER-DAYS.    The  ember  days. 

And  sulfoages  of  the  churche,  bothe  amber-dajtee 
andlentes.  Balc'e  Kpnge  Johan,  p.  41. 

AMBES-AS.  The  two  aces,  the  lowest  throw 
in  the  dice ;  and  hence  often  used  figuratively 
for  bad  luck.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4544  ; 
Harrowing  of  HcU,  p.  21 ;  All's  Well  that 
ends  Well,  ii.  3.  Howell,  p.  19,  tells  us  that 
when  this  throw  was  made,  the  dicers  in  London 
would  say  "  ambling  anues  and  trotting  Joan.'' 


This  is  also  the  reading  of  one  MS.  in  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  51. 

This  were  a  hevy  case, 
A  chaunce  of  ambeease. 
To  se  youe  broughte  so  base. 
To  playe  without  a  place. 

Skelton'e  Work*,  ii.  438. 
AMBIDEXTER.  In  familiar  writing  a  kind  of 
Vicar  of  Bray.  According  to  CoweU,  *♦  that 
juror  that  taketh  of  both  parties  for  the  giving 
of  his  verdict."  See  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse, 
p.  10  ;  Florio  in  v.  Detirtgoidre. 
AMBLANT.    Ambling. 

And  mony  faire  Juster  corant, 
And  mony  fat  palfray  anblant. 

Kyng  Atisaunder,  3462. 

AMBLERE.    An  amble. 

But  Oliver  him  rideth  out  of  that  plas 

In  a  softe  amblere, 
Ne  made  he  non  other  pas 
Til  they  were  met  in  feie. 

Ma.  Aahmole  33,  f.  5, 

AMBLINDE.    Ambling. 

Y  sett  hir  on  a  mule  ambUndet 
In  the  way  we  dede  ous  rideinde. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  1G3. 
AMBOLIFE.    Oblique. 

And  talie  gode  kepe  of  this  chapiter  of  arisinge  of 
celestiall  bodyes,  for  ther  trusteth  wel  that  neither 
mone  neither  sterrc  in  our  ambolifs  orisont. 

Chattcer,  ed.  IJrry,  p.  445. 

AMBROSE.  Wild  sage.  See  an  old  receipt  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  55 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  11; 
Archsologia,  xxx.  404. 

AMBRY.  A  cupboard  ;  a  pantry.  See  Aumbry. 
Cf.  Florio  in  v.  Gazzdra  ;  Skinner  and  Barct, 
in  V.  The  almonry  was  sometimes  so  called, 
the  alms  being  kept  in  an  ambry.  See  Brit- 
ton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  t.  Almonry, 

AMBULENDE.    Ambling. 

On  fayre  ambulende  hors  they  set. 

Cower,  ed,  1&38,  f.  70. 

AMBULER.    An  ambling  horse. 

Sire,  said  Palomydes,  we  will  be  redy  to  conduytc 
you  bycause  that  yo  are  sore  wounded,  and  soo  was 
Epynogrys  and  hb  lady  horsed,  and  his  lady  behyndc 
hym  upon  a  softe  ambuler, 

Morte  (T Arthur,  ii.  148. 

AMBUSCADO.     An  ambuscade.     ShaJt. 
Nay,  they  have  ambuseadoee  laid  within  thee, 
Self  against  self  subom'd,  thereby  to  win  thee. 

Oober^e  Divine  Glimpeee,  p.  104. 
AMBUSION.    An  abuse. 

But  this  me  thinketh  an  ambiuion. 
To  see  on  walke  in  gownis  of  scarlete 
Twelve  jcrdis  wide,  with  pendant  sieves  doun 
On  the  grounde,  and  the  ftirroure  therinne. 

Oeeleve,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  252. 
Fy  I  hit  Is  to  gret  an  an^ueion 
To  se  a  man  that  Is  but  wonnis  mete. 

Ibid,  t.  256. 
AMBYNOWRE.    An  almoner. 

Pet^  es  spensere,  that  dose  servesse  to  gud  alle  that 
scho  maye ;  and  Mercy  hir  syster  salle  be  ambynowre, 
that  gyfl^  to  alle,  and  noghte  kane  kepe  to  hirselfe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  273. 

AME.  (1)  To  guess  ;  to  think ;  to  tell.  From  the 
German  ahmerif  according  to  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  371 ; 
but  it  certainly,  in  middle  English,  is  merely 
another  form  of  aim,  q.v.  In  Pidsgrave  we  have 
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*^layme,  I  mente  or  gesse  to  hyt  a  thynge."  The 
meaning  is  clearly  ascertained  from  Prompt. 
•    Parv.  p.  190,  "  gessyne,   or  amyne,    etiimo, 
arbHroTf  qpinor.**    Cf.  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  1. 
Of  men  of  armes  bol  J  the  numbre  thei  ame, 
A  thousand  and  tuo  hundred  told  of  Cristen  men 
bi  name.  Peter  Langt<ift,  p.  838. 

And  alle  Arthurs  oste  was  amede  with  knyghtes, 
Bot  awghtene  hundrethe  of  alle  entrede  in  roUos. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  96. 
No  mon  upon  mold  raljt  ajfme  the  noumber* 
Al  that  real  any  reken  schold  men  never. 

Wm,  and  the  WertDo{f,  p.  58. 
Yes,  wyth  good  handelyng,  as  I  aifme. 
Even  by  and  by*  ye  shall  her  redayme. 

Commune  Seer^ay  and  Jaloweye,  n«  d. 

(2)  The  spirit ;  the  souL  {A.-S,)  See  Steven- 
son's  ed.  of  Boucher  in  v. 

(3)  For  a  third  sense,  see  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin. 
p.  14.    A  dish  is  there  called  "  douce  ame.'' 

A  ME  AUNT.  Ellis  and  Utterson  propose  ada- 
mant as  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The 
Cambridge  MS.  reads,  "  Thys  swyrde  ys  gode 
and  aveaunt"     {A.-N.) 

Therfore  my  swearde  be  shall  have* 

My  good  swerde  of  ameaunt. 

For  therwith  I  slowe  a  gyaunt.        Syr  Degorit  105. 

AMEE.    The  herb  ameot.     Gerard, 

AMEKIDE.     Soothed. 

Ande  thenne  spake  he,  Ne  was  not  this  yonge  man 
getyne  by  me  ?  Yis,  sir,  quod  she,  dowtithe  hit  not, 
for  he  is  your  lawefully  bigeteoe  sone.  Thenne  the 
Emperoure  was  omsJHde,  ande  salde  to  his  sonne. 
Son,  quod  he,  I  am  thi  fadir. 

Geeta  Romanorum,  p.  177* 

AMEL-CORN.  A  kind  of  com,  said  by 
Markham  to  be  ''  of  a  middle  size  betwixt 
wheat  and  barlie,  unlike  altogether  unto  win- 
ter wheat  whereof  we  last  spake,  but  of  a  sort 
and  facultie  like  unto  spelt,  whereof  we  will 
speake  next  in  order.'*  See  Markham's 
Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  551 ;  Cotgrave,  in  t. 
Scourgeon ;  Florio,  in  ¥.  Oriza.  It  appears 
from  Markham  that  scourgeon  is  scarcely 
synonymous  with  amel-com,  and  therefore 
Cotgrave's  account  of  it  is  not  quite  ap- 
plicable. It  seems  to  be  the  Teut.  Amel- 
Jtoren,  explained  by  Kilian /ar  candidunif  and 
the  com  of  which  amydon  is  made.  Gerard 
calls  it  the  starch-com,  a  species  of  spelt. 

AMELL.  (1)  Enamel.  It  is  also  used  as  a  verb 
by  Chaucer,  Palsgrave,  and  others.  See 
Amiled;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Introd.  p. 
lix;  Cotgrave  and  Hollyband,  in  v.  EmaU; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  261 ;  Twine,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  206.  AmaU  is  a  similar  form, 
q.  V.     See  an  example  in  v.  Amelyd, 

(2)  Between.  Northumb,  It  seems  to  be  the 
Icelandic  d  milli.  See  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  363, 
where  it  is  stated  not  to  be  used  in  Scotland. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  glossary  to  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  without  a  reference,  and  explained 
•"  among." 

AMELYD.    EnameUed. 

The  f^ontys  therwith  amelyd  all 
With  all  mancr  dy  verse  amell. 

MS.  Ashmole  61,  t,}  54, 


AMENAGE.     To  manage ;  to  direct  by  force. 
With  her.  who  so  will  raging  furor  tame. 
Must  first  b^n,  and  well  her  amenage. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  iv.  II. 

AMENAUNCE.     Beha>'iour ;  courtesy.    (Lat.) 
And  with  grave  speech  and  grateful  amenaunee. 
Himself,  his  state,  his  spouse,  to  them  commended. 

Fletcher' e  Purple  leland,  xi.  9. 
AMENDABLE.    Pleasant. 

That  til  oure  lif  is  ful  profiubic. 
And  to  oure  soule  amendaUe. 

MS.  Aehmole  00.  f.  5. 

AMENDEN.    A  kind  of  oath.    SuffoUt. 
AMENDMENT.  Dung  or  compost  laid  on  land. 

Kent. 
AMENDS.    An  addition  put  into  the  sdde  of  a 
balance,  to  make  just  weight.  See  the  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  337.    So  the  modem  phrase,  to 
make  amends. 
AMENE.    Pleasant ;  consenting.     (Lat.) 
Whan  that  mercy  wolde  have  ben  amene^ 
Rightwyssenesse  gan  hit  anon  denyo. 

I^fdgate,  MS.  Aehmole  39,  f.  90. 
To  thi  servaunttis  of  grace  now  see. 
And  to  thi  son  befor  hus  amene,  Tundaie,  p.  125. 

AMENGE.     To  mingle.    We  may  perhaps  read, 
"  And  menge  it." 

Amenge  it  withgres  of  a  swyne. 

Archaologia,  xzx.  357. 

AMENNE.    To  amend. 

As  we  be  wont,  erborowe  wo  crave, 
Vour  life  to  tunenne  Christ  it  save. 

Rom,  of  the  Rate,  7406. 

AMENSE.    Amends. 

To  tell  you  the  cause  me  semeth  it  no  nede. 
The  amenee  therof  is  far  to  call  agayne. 

Skelton'e  fVorkStl.  280. 

AMENTE.    Amend. 

But  y  leve  synne,  hyt  wole  me  spy  lie ; 
Mercy,  Jhesu  I  y  wole  amente. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  17. 
AMENUSE.    To  diminish  ;  to  lessen.    (A.-N.) 
See  the  Persones  Tale,  pp.  36, 38. 
His  mercy  is  surmounting  of  foyson. 
Ever  encreaseth  without  amenutyng, 

BoehtUt  b.  ii.  c.  31. 

AMEOS.    The  herb  bishop's-weed.    See  Florio, 

in  V.  Ammi. 
AMERAL.    An  admiral,  q.  v.   The  word  is  very 
changeable  in  its  orthography.  In  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  11,  it  occurs  in  the  modem  sense  of 
admiral.     The  word  ameralti  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  mean  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea. 
Cherish  marchandise  and  kepe  the  ameralti. 
That  we  be  maisteis  of  the  narow  see. 

MS,  Soc,  AnHq,  101.  f.  5a 

AMERAWD.    An  emerald. 
An  amerawd  was  the  stane. 
Richer  saw  I  never  nane.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  361. 
His  ston  is  the  grene  amerawde. 
To  whom  is  joven  many  a  lawde. 

Gower,  MS  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  201. 

AMERAWDES.  The  hemorrhoids.  "  A  gud 
medcyne  for  the  amerawdet"  is  mentioned  in 
MS.  HarL  1600  and  1010. 

AMERCE.  To  punish  with  a  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty ;  to  inflict  a  fine  or  forfeiture.  Some- 
times, to  punish,  in  general.  See  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iii  1. 
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And  yf  tbou  kaaste  not  lete  thi  playntci  be. 
Unlawful  quard  oweth  to  ben  amerted. 

Botthu,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  999. 

AMERCT.  To  amerce.  (.A.-N,) 
And  tboogh  ya  mowe  mmtrqf  hem, 
Lat  mcrej  be  Uxour.        PlerwPloHfAimifi,  p.  119. 

AMERE.    Bitteiiy.    So  explained  by  Weber  in 
the  foUowing  passage,  where  the  Lincohi's  Inn 
MS.  reads,  **  and  gan  him  beore.''    Stevenson 
eonalders  it  a  noun,  mwcMff,  damage^  a  more 
likely  interpretation.  {A,^N,) 
Dariadat,  Darict  brother. 
He  hadde  y-tlawe  on  and  othlr. 
Tauryn  and  Hardas  he  dowe  with  tperc. 
With  tweord  rydm  he  dud  amen  ! 
In  this  stronf  fjghtyng  cat. 
He  mette  with  Dahnndaa. 

Kyng  AUaaunder,  4497> 
AMERELLE.  The  translation  of  wmbracuhm 
in  the  Canterbury  MS.  of  the  Medulla.  See 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  301.  The  corresponding 
term  in  MS.  HarL  2270  is  '*  an  umbreUe.'' 
AMERRE.  To  mar ;  to  spoil ;  to  destroy.  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  2266,  wrongly  glossed  by 
Weber.    (^.-5.) 

He  ran  with  a  drawe  twerde 

To  hys  mamentrye, 
And  all  hys  goddys  ther  he  amerrede 

With  greet  envye.  Oefurian,  1307. 

That  we  beth  ofte  withinne, 
The  soule  wolleth  amem, 

MS.DigltyW,  f.  128. 
Now  thou  hast,  sir,  alle  y-herd 
Hou  Idi  am  bitreyd  and  tunerd, 

Oy  of  WaruHke,  p.  165. 

AMERS.    Embers.     Yorksh, 
AMBRVAILE.     To  marvel;   to  be  surprised. 
Cf.  llardyng's  Chronicle,  ff.  73,  120 ;  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  392 ;  Syr  Degor^,  932;  Riche's 
Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  ed.   1581, 
tig.  P.  L  {J.-N,) 
And  swiftli  scththe  with  swerdes  swonge  thel  to-gider» 
That  many  were  amtntaiUd  of  here  dou5ti  dedes. 

WilL  and  th«  Wtrvoolft  p.  130. 

Then  spake  Tundale  to  the  angyll  bryght. 

For  he  was  amterMld  of  that  syght.     Tundale,  p.  M. 

The  bisshope  wos  amervtld  then. 

And  in  gret  thojt  he  stode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  78> 

AMES-ACE.  See  Ambes-as.  This  is  the  form 
used  by  Shakespeare.  See  Collier's  Shake- 
speare, iii.  241 ;  Nares,  in  v. 
AMESE.  To  calm.  "Ame»e  you,"  calm  your> 
aelL  This  phrase  is  addressed  by  Anna  to 
Cayphas  in  the  Townley  Myst.  p.  194. 
AMET.    An  ant.  {A.-S.) 

So  thycke  hit  come,  that  the  load  over  al  hil  gonoe 

fuUe, 
As  thycke  as  amettn  crepeth  in  an  amete  hulle. 

Rob.  GUmc  p.  996. 

AMETISED.    Destroyed.     Skinner, 

AMEYED.      Moved.    (A.-N.)    Cf.    Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.  8374 ;  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  4. 

Bnt»  Lorde,  howe  he  was  in  his  herte  am^rk/. 

Whan  that  Hary  he  hatha  with  childe  i-seyn. 

L^dgata,  MS.  Aehmola  39,  f .  39. 
That  grievaunce  was  him  no  thinge  lefe. 
He  was  ful  sore  ameved.  MS.  Douce  175,  p.  24. 

AMIAS.    The  city  of  Amiens. 


He  ran  anon,  as  he  were  wode. 
To  BialacoU  there  that  he  stode, 
Whiche  had  levir  in  this  caas 
Have  ben  at  Reincs  or  Amia*. 

Rnmaunt  of  the  Roee,  3B26. 
AMICE.     The  amice  or  amite  is  the  first  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments.     It  is,  says  Mr.  Way,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen,  of  an  oblong  square  form, 
which  was  formerly  worn  on  the  head  until 
the  priest  arrived  before  the  altar,  and  then 
thrown  back  upon  the  shoulders.    See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  11 ;  Nomendator,  p.  159 ;  Dugdale's 
Monast.  iiL  295.     The  following  quotation 
may  also  be  found  in  an  early  printed  fragment 
in  Mr.  Maitland's  account  of  the  Lambeth 
Library,  p.  266.     See  Ammis. 
Upon  his  heed  the  amyte  first  he  leith. 
Which  is  a  thing,  a  token  and  figure 
Outwardly  shewinge  and  grounded  in  the  feitli ; 
The  large  awbe,  by  record  of  scripture, 
Ys  rightwisnesse  perpetualy  to  endure : 
The  loDge  girdyl,  clennesse  and  chastity ; 
Bounde  on  the  arme,  the  fanoune  doth  assure 
All  sobumesse  knytte  with  hunillite. 

UfdgoHt  MS,  Hatton  73,  f.  3. 

AMIDWARD.  In  the  middle.  Cf.  Kyiig 
Alisaunder,  967 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1926 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  179 ;  Ellis's  Met  Rom.  ilL  29. 

He  met  that  geauot  Pinogres 

Amidward  al  his  pres.     Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  301 . 

AMILED.  Enamelled.  (A.-N.)   See  the  note  on 
this  word  in  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  ii.  155. 
And  with  a  bend  of  golde  tassiled, 
And  knoppis  fine  of  golde  amiled, 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  lOHU. 
AMINISII.     To  diminish.     Palsgrave.     This  is 

perhaps  another  form  of  amenusey  q.  v. 
AMIS.    To  miss ;  to  fail. 

Aurelius,  whiche  that  dispeirid  is 
Whithir  he  sliall  have  his  love,  or  amia, 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  112. 

AMISS.    A  fault ;  a  misfortune.    Shak. 
AMIT.    To  admit. 

And  amytting  the  impossibilitie  that  their  cataill 

were  saved,  yet  in  contynuaunce  of  one  yere,  the 

same  cataill  shallM  deade,  distroyed,  stolen,  strayctt, 

and  eaten.  State  Paper*,  ii.  329. 

AMITURE.    Friendship. 

Thow,  he  saide,  traytour, 
Yusturday  thow  come  in  amiture, 
Y.arroed  so  on  of  myne. 
Me  byhynde  at  my  chyne, 
Smotest  me  with  thy  spere. 

Kjfng  Alieaunder,  3975 

AMLYNG.    Ambling. 

Off  ladys  were  they  com  rydr. 
Along  under  the  wodys  syde. 
On  fayre  amlyng  hors  y-sett. 

MS.  Cantub.  Ff.  i.  0,  f.  6. 

AMMAT.    A  luncheon.     Weei. 

AMMIS.  The  canonical  vestment,  lined  with 
fiir,  that  served  to  cover  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. Grey  fur  was  generally  used.  The  word 
is  sometimes  spelt  anUee,  amyse,  ammys, 
ammat,  &c.  In  French  the  amid  and  aumuee, 
and  in  Latin  the  amictus  and  almucium,  cor- 
respond to  the  amice  and  ammis,  as  we  have 
spelt  them ;  but  it  is  a  grave  error  to  confound 
the  two,  as  Mr.  Dycc  docs  in  his  edition  of 
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Skelton,  iL  134.     See  also  the  quotations  in 
Richardson,  where,  however,  the  terms  are 
not  distinguished;  and  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  11, 
where  the  distinction  between  the  two   is 
clearly  seen;    Palsgrave,  f.  17;    Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  L  309.    In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
we  also  have  "  amuce  of  an  hare,  almucium, 
habetur  in  horologio  dhiruB  seqnentuB.** 
And  hym  mocMt  lowly  pray. 
In  his  mynde  to  compriie 
Those  wordes  his  grace  dyd  saye 
Of  an  amnuu  gray.       Skelton't  Work*,  ii.  84. 

AMNANT.    Pleasantly  (?).    See  Syr  Gawayne, 

p.  31.    Perhaps  it  should  be  avirumt, 
AMNER.    An  almoner.    Not  an  unusual  form 

of  the  word.     See  Rutland  Papers,  p.  59; 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,   p.  49;  Prompt. 

Parv.  pp.  18,  19  ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  AumotrUer, 
A-MOD.    Amidst;  in  the  middle.    Langtoft. 
AMOND.    An  almond.    Mituheu. 
AMONESTE.  To  admonish;  to  advise.  (J.-N.) 

Cf.  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  93;  Wright's 

Christmas  Carols,  p.  31 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry, 

p.  201 ;  Melibeus,  p.  110. 

Bot  of  tbas  that  he  amottettes,  the  whiike  er  wonte 

for  to  thynke  lyghtly  the  vengeance  of  Ood. 

MS.  ColL  Btoru  10,  f.  5. 

AMONESTEMENT.  Advice;  admonition.  Cf. 
Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  279. 

The  kyng  amoruttefiunt  herde ; 
Quykliehe  thennes  he  ferde. 

K^ng  Mitanndtr,  6974. 

AMONGE.  Amidst;  at  intervals,  C£  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  iL  387 ;  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet 
p.  44.  The  phrase  ever  among ^  in  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  3771,  and  2  Henry  IV.  v,  3,  means  ever 
from  time  to  time,  ever  at  intervals. 

Be  It  right  or  wrong. 

These  men  among 

On  women  do  complaine.      Nuthrwono  Maid,  i. 
And  ever  amonge,  mercy  !  schc  cryde. 
That  he  ne  schulde  his  counselle  hide^ 

Gowert  MS.  Soc,  ^ntiq,!^  f.59. 
Thai  eten  and  dronken  right  1-nowe, 

And  made  myrth  ever  amonge  : 
But  of  the  sowdon  speke  we  nowe, 
Howe  of  sorowe  was  his  songe. 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  MiddlthUl  MS. 
Sometyme  thel  schul  be  pyued  longe 
^     With  hete,  and  sometyme  cold  amonge. 

MS.  J$hmole  ii,  f.41. 

AMONSI.    To  excommunicate.  {A.-S.) 
To  entredite  and  amonti 

Al  thai,  whate  hi  erlr  be. 
That  laflkil  men  doth  robbi, 
Wliate  in  lond,  what  in  see. 

Wright**  Politieal  Songt,  p.  196. 

AMONYE.    An  ointment  wherewith  the  Egyp- 
tians used  to  embalm  their  dead  bodies.    See 
Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  251. 
AMOOST.     Almost.     Weti. 
A-MORAGE.     On  the  morrow.  Rod.  Gloue. 
AMORAYLE.    An  admiral,  q.  v. 

Two  hundred  knyghtes  withoute  fayle, 
Fyve  hundred  of  amora^le. 

Richard  Cder  do  Lion,  6846. 
AMORETTE.    A  love  affair.  (A.^N.)  Tyrwhitt 


says  "  an  amorous  woman"  in  the  second  of 
these  instances,  where  it  may  be  merely  a  di- 
minutive, as  in  Florio,  in  v.  Amorino.  Jamie- 
son  explains  it,  love-knois,  garlandt. 

For  not  i-dadde  in  silke  was  he. 

But  all  in  flourls  and  flourettes, 

I-paintld  all  with  amorette*. 

Ri>m.  <^f  the  Bote,  ms. 
For  all  so  well  woll  love  be  sette, 
Undlr  raggls  as  riche  rotchette. 
And  eke  as  well  by  amorettet 
In  mourning  blacke,  as  bright  bamettet. 

IlfkL  47ftS. 
AMORILY.     Perhaps,  says   Tyrwhitt,  put  by 
mistake  for  merily.    The  old  glossaries  ex- 
plain it  "  amorously." 

The  seccmde  lesson  Robin  Redebreste  sang, 
Hail  to  the  Ood  and  Goddes  of  our  lay  I 
And  to  the  lectom  amorily  he  sprang. 

Hail,  quod  he,  O  thou  freshe  sesoo  of  May. 

Courte  <ir  Lotie,  1383. 

AMORIST.     An  amorous  person. 

An  '%morist  is  a  creature  blasted  or  planet-ttroken, 
and  is  the  dog  that  leads  blind  Cupid.  [1614,  tig.  s. 
-rf  Wife,  now  the  Widow  of  Sir  Thomae  Overhurp, 
AMORT.  Dejected ;  without  spirit ;  dead.  {Fr.) 
"  What  sweeting,  all  amori  /" — Tam.  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3.    See  Hawkins's  EngL  Dram.  iii. 
368  ;  Greene's  Works,  i.  146;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
app.  p.  131 ;  Euphues  Golden  Legacie,  ap.  Col- 
lier's Shak.  Lib.,  p.  124.    Howell,  in  bis  Lexi- 
con, translates  all^mort  by  trUte,  pensatif. 
A-MORTHERED.  Murdered.    See  the  Herald's 
College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted 
in  Heame's  edition,  p.  144. 
AMORTISEN.    To  amortize;  to  give  property 
in  mortmain.    {A.-N.)    The  word  amortited 
occurs  in  the  Persones  Tale,  p.  22,  and  is  ex- 
plained kiUed  in  the  glossaries.    It  may  pos- 
sibly bear  a  figurative  expression. 
Let  mellerys  and  bakeryu  gadrc  hem  a  gild«. 

And  allc  of  assent  nuke  a  fraternity, 
Undir  the  pillory  a  litil  chapelle  bylde. 

The  place  amort^te,  and  purchase  liberte. 

l4fdgate*t  Minor  Poem*,  p.  S07. 
If  lewed  men  knewe  this  Latyn, 
Thei  wolde  loke  whom  thei  yeve. 
And  arisen  hem  bifore, 
A  fyve  dayes  or  sixe, 
Er  thei  amortieede  to  monkes 
Or  chanons  hir  rente. 
^^  Pier*  PtoHghman,  p.  314. 

AMORWE.  In  the  morning ;  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  824,  2491 ;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  159. 

Knight,  he  seyd,  yeld  thebylive. 
For  thou  art  giled,  so  mot  y  thrive ! 
Now  ichave  a-drink, 
Icham  as  Aresclie  as  ich  was  anumoe, 

Gg  0/  Warwike,  p.  324. 
Amorue  syr  Amys  dyght  him  5are, 
And  toke  his  levc  for  to  fare. 

MS.  Douee3S»,t.6, 
AMORYG.  Explained  by  Heame  **  to-morrow," 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  234  ;  but  the  Herald's  College 
MS.  reads  "among,"  which  clearly  seems  to  be 
the  right  reading. 
AMOUNTE.  Smeared  ?  Mr.  Wright  thinks  it 
may  be  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  anomie. 
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And  I  will  goe  gaither  slfchc. 
The  shippe  for  to  caulkc  and  pyche ; 
jimounte  yt  muste  be  with  stiche, 
Borde,  tree,  and  pynne.         Che$ter  Play*,  L  47* 
AMOUNTMENT.     Reckoning. 

Exameod  tham  and  cast  ilk  ammtntment. 

Feter  Langtoft,  p.  248. 

AMOVE.  To  move.  Cf.  Dayies's  York  Records, 
p.  85  ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  364. 

To  Flauodres  she  fled  then,  fufl  sore  amoved, 
To  erle  Badwyn  hlr  cousyn  nie  of  bloodde. 

Hardyng^s  Chronicle,  f.  I2S. 

AMOWNE.  Gentleness.  See  an  old  document 
printed  in  Meyrick's  Critical  Enquiry,  iL  252. 

AMOWRE.  Love.  See  Flor.  and  Blanch.  524 ; 
Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  11 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  50.  The 
term  amoun^  intrigues,  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  according 
to  Skinner. 

He  luked  up  unto  the  toure. 
And  merily  sang  he  of  amowre. 

Sevyn  Sagvt,  S9G2. 

AMPER.  A  sort  of  inflamed  swelling.  Etut 
"y^fi^yervdfCorrupted,  as  ampred  chees  in  Kent ; 
an  amper  or  ampw  in  Essex,  is  a  rising  scab  or 
soiie,aI]80  a  vein  sweUed  with  corrupted  bloud.'^ 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Skinner  also  ap- 
propriates it  to  Essex,  but  Grose  to  Kent,  who 
explains  it,  a  **  fault,  a  defect,  a  flaw ;"  and 
Ray  gives  it  as  a  Sussex  word, "  a  fault  or  flaw 
in  liimen,  or  woollen  cloath."  A  person  covered 
with  pimples  is  said  in  Somersetshire  to  be 
anyitetyf  while  the  same  word  is  used  in  the 
Eastern  counties  in  the  sense  of  weak,  or  un- 
healthy. Jn^itred  or  amperyia  now  applied  to 
cheese  beginning  to  decay,  especially  in  Sus- 
sex ;  and  is  sometimes  used  when  speaking  of 
decayed  teeth.  An  ampre-ang  is  said  in  the 
gloasaries  to  be  a  decayed  iooih  in  East  Sos- 
sex  and  Kent. 

AMPERESSE.    An  empress. 

The  nexte  5er  therafter,  the  ampereue  Mold 
Wcndc  oat  of  this  live,  as  the  boo  ath  i-told. 

Rob.  Gloue.  p.  474. 

AMPERSAND.  The  character  &,  representing 
the  conjunction  and.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
and  per  se,  and.  The  expression  is,  or  rather 
was,  common  in  our  nursery  books.  In  Hamp- 
shire it  is  pronounced  amperzed,  and  very 
often  anyifert^-and.  An  early  instance  of 
its  use  is  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  399. 

AMPHIBOLOGICAL.  Ambiguous.  This  word 
occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1588. 
Rider,  1640,  has  "  amphibologie,''  and  so  has 
Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1406. 

AMPLE.  (1)  To  go.  Apparently  a  corruption 
of  amble.  See  Watson's  Halifax  vocab.  in  v. 
North. 

(2)   Liberal;  generous.     Shak. 

AMPLECT.    To  embrace.    {Lat.) 

With  how  fervent  heart  should  we  profligate  and 
dias«  away  sin !  With  how  raliant  courage  should 
we  amplaet  and  embface  virtue  !  Beeon*9  Work*,  p.  66. 

AM  POLY.    Same  as  ampuUe,  q.  v. 

AMPOT.    A  hamper.    Salop. 

AMPTE.  An  ant.  <*  SerphUy  a  littell  beaste, 
not  unlike  an  an^t  or  pismere." — Cooper. 


Calcicatres  a  graver  most  notable. 
Of  white  ivory  he  dide  his  besynesse. 
His  hande,  his  eye,  so  just  was  and  stable. 
Of  an  ampte  to  grave  out  the  lyknesse. 

Lydgat^ft  Minor  Foenu,  p.  88. 
Bote  as  the  atnpte  to  eschewe  ydulnesse 
In  somer  is  so  fUl  of  bysynesse. 

MS.  Coll,  S.  Joh.  Own.  6,  f.  3. 
AMPTY.    Empty. 

In  o  gemer  that  ampCy  was, 

Amorwe  hy  founde  and.nome 
Two  hondred  sak  f ul  of  guod  whete, 
Thej  nyste  whannes  yt  come. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Oxon,  57,  f.  3. 
My  amptif  skyn  b^ynneth  to  tremble  and  quake. 

MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  985. 

AMPULLE.    A  small  vessel.    {A.-N.) 
A  bolle  and  a  bagge 
He  bar  by  his  syde. 
And  hundred  of  ampuUet 
On  his  hat  seten.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  109. 

Late  it  stande  in  that  bacyne  a  daye  and  a  nyghte, 
axMi  do  thane  that  other  that  standis  abovene  in  a 
ampulle  of  glase  or  coper.     MS.  Uneoln.  Med.  f.  883. 
AMRELL.    An  admhtd. 
Whan  he  herde  tell 
That  my  lorde  amrell 
Was  comyng  downe. 

To  make  hym  frownc.  Skelton's  Workt,  ii.  69. 
AMSEL.     A  blackbird.     Var.  dial. 
AM  SERE  Y.    A  consistory  court. 

Thow  fals  boye,  seyde  the  ft-eyre, 
Y  somon  the  aflbre  the  ameerep. 

The  Frere  and  the  Bop,  Ixv. 

AMSOTE.    AfooL    Prompt.  Parv.    [Anisote.'] 
AMTY.    Empty. 

Amtp  place  he  made  aboute,  and  folc  fleu  hym  faste ; 
A  wonder  maister  he  was  on,  that  hem  so  kowthe 
agaste.  Rob.  Gloue.  p.  I7« 

With  nailes  thicke  al  abrod, 

Ase  thare  mijten  strikie  one. 
That  man  nc  mijte  flnde  ane  amtie  place 
On  al  heore  bodie  so  luyte. 

MS.  Laud.  106»  f.  99. 

AMUD.  Annoyed ;  repulsed.  So  explained  by 
Heame,  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  524,  who  suggests 
anuid  with  great  probability. 

AMUSED.    Amazed. 

Let  not  my  lord  be  amueed,      Ben  Jonaon,  iii.  131. 

AMWOAST.    Almost.     WiUs.    In  the  North, 

the  form  of  this  word  is  sometimes  amyast. 
AMY.    A  firiend ;  a  lover.    (A.-N.)    Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  376,  520,  1834. 

But  oon  oldeknyjt  that  hyght  Gryssy, 
He  lefte  at  home  for  hys  amp. 

MS.  Ointab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  lit. 
What  is  thi  name,  thou  swete  amp  f 
Gladly  wite  therof  wolde  I. 

CurtorMundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  t,  123. 
Ther  was  mani  levdi 
That  sore  biwepe  her  amL 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  256. 

AM  YD.  Amidst.  In  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
II.  p.  1,  we  have  amyddia  in  the  same 
sense. 

Ampd  the  laimde  a  castel  he  lye. 

Noble  and  ryche,  ryght  wonder  hie.  ^  Orpheo,  341. 

AMYDON.  According  to  Cotgrave, "  fine  wheat- 
flower  steeped  in  water ;  then  strained,  and  let 
stand  untill  it  settle  at  the  bottome;  thtiH 
drained  of  the  water,  and  dried  at  the  sunne ; 
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used  for  bread,  or  in  brothes,  it  is  very  nou- 
rishing ;  also,  starch  made  of  wheat."     It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  the  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  26 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  10. 
AMYL.     Starch. 

Of  wheate  if  made  amjflt  the  making  whereof  Cato 
ADd  Dioscorides  teacheth.    Googt^s  Husbandrie,  IMS. 
AMYLLIER.    An  almond-tree. 

The  briddet  in  blossoms  thel  beeren  wel  loude 
On  oly  ves,  and  ami/lliert,  and  al  kynde  of  trees. 

The  PUtill  ofSumn,  st.  7* 
AMYRID.    AsMsted ;  remedied.    (A.-N.) 

To  help  the  with  my  power,  thow  shalt  be  amifrid 
As  ferforth  as  I  may.        Chaucer,  ed.  Urrif,  p.  617> 
AMYTTE.    To  approach.     {A,.S.) 
Any  science  that  is  trouthe* 

Y  shal  amytt*  me  ther-to.      MS.  HarU  S382,  f.  119. 
AN.  (1)  A. 

The  king  of  Spayne  and  his  sones,  and  here  seroli 

puple. 
Went  with  him  on  gate  wel  an  five  myle. 

Will,  and  the  Wenvolf,  p.  184. 

(2)  On.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  2;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  3 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11 161 ;  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  2270;  SirEgUmour,  906. 

Wanne  Gy  was  armed  and  wel  an  horce. 

Than  sprong  up  Is  herte.    MS.  Aehmole  33,  f.  40. 

Thou  olde  and  for-horyd  man, 

Welle  ly  tulle  wytt  ys  the  an. 

That  thou  folowest  owre  kynge. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  S19. 
Sche  no  told  him  nought  al  her  cas, 
Bot  that  sche  was  a  wriche  wiman. 
That  michel  lorwe  so  was  an, 

Ow  9f  Warwiket  p.  170. 

(3)  Prefixed  to  a  verb,  in  the  same  manner  as  ^, 
q.  Y.  See  instances  in  Yirgilius,  ed.  Thoms, 
p.  13 ;  Matthew,  iv.  2 ;  Pegge's  Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language,  p.  180 ;  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  172. 

(4)  Than.     North  and  Eatt 

(5)  If.  Sometimes  a  contraction  of  and  before 
if,  where  it  occasionally  means  as  {/^,  (Mids. 
Night's  Dream,  i.  2,)  and  it  is  sometimes  re- 
dundant, especially  in  the  provincial  dialects. 

(6)  And.  This  sense  is  not  uncommon.  See 
Jennings,  p.  118;  Octovian,  1078. 

For  they  nolde  not  forsake  here  trw  fay, 
/In  byleve  on  bys  falsse  lay. 

Omet.  qf  Maeonnf,  p.  31. 

(7)  To  give.  (J.'S.)  Sometimes  as  unnan  in 
the  primary  sense,  to  £ftyour,  to  wish  well  to ; 
as  in  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  173.  See  Qu.  Rev. 
Iv.  372 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  168,  264. 

(8)  A  dwelUng. 

So  wele  were  that  ilke  man. 
That  mi5te  wonnen  In  that  cm. 

F/or.  and  Blanch .  258. 

(9)  To  have.    Lane, 

(10)  One.  North.  Cf.  Chester  Plays,  L  233, 
238 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  150. 

■  And  but  an  yje 
Amonge  hem  thre  In  purpertjre. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  41. 

ANA.  In  an  equal  quantity.  Still  used  by 
physicians. 

Tak  jarow  and  waybrede  ana,  and  ctampe 
thame,  and  temper  thame  with  wyne  or  ale,  and 
giff  it  the  sekc  at  drynke.     MS,  Lincoln,  Med,  t.  293. 


ANACK.     Fine  oaten  bread. 

Also  with  this  small  meale,  oatemeale  Js  made  in 
divers  countries  sixe  severall  kindes  of  very  good  and 
wholesome  bread,  every  one  finer  then  other,  as  your 
emacke,  janacks,  and  such  like. 

Markham*e  Bnglieh  House-wife,  1649,  p.  240. 

ANADEM.    A  wreath ;  achaplet ;  a  garland^ 
And  for  their  nymplials,  building  amoroiu  bowenr. 
Oft  drest  thb  tree  with  anademe  of  flowers. 

•  Draifton*»  Owl,  ed.  1748.  p.  411. 

ANADESM.   A  band  to  tie  up  wounds.  Mhukeu. 
ANAGNOSTIAN.    A  curate  that  serveth  ondy 
to  reade,  or  a  clarke  or  scoller  that  readeth  to 
a  vniter  or  his  master.    Minsheu, 
ANAIRMIT.     Armed.     Gaw, 
ANALEM.     A   mathematical    instrument  for 
finding  the  course  and  elevation  of  the  sun. 
Mhuheu, 
AN-ALL.      Also.     A   Yorkshire   phrase,    the 
use  and  force  of  which  are  correctly  exhibited 
in  the  following  stanza : 
Paul  fell  down  astounded,  and  only  not  dead, 

For  Death  was  not  quite  within  call : 
Recovering,  he  found  himself  in  a  warm  bed. 
And  in  a  warm  fever  an-all, 

Huntet'e  HaOameh.  Glan.  p.  4. 

ANALYNG.    Weber  thinks  this  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption   of   annihUatmff,   i.  e.  killing.     See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2166,  "  analyng  of  stronge 
knighttes,''  but  we  should  no  doubt  read 
ttvalynfft  descending  from  or  falUng  off  their 
horses. 
ANAMELDE.    Enamelled.   Cf.  Tundale,  p.  64 ; 
Warton's  Hist.  Engl  Poet.  ii.  42. 
Thay  were  anamelde  with  anire. 
With  terepys  and  with  tredoure. 

Sir  Degrevante,  Lincoln  MS,  f.  133. 

ANAMET.    A  luncheon.    Hanit, 
ANAMOURD.    Enamoured.     Cf.  Emar^,  226. 
A  grete  mayster  and  a  syre 
Was  attamourd  so  on  hyre.  MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  M. 
Al  anamourd  on  him  thai  were. 
And  loved  Qlj  for  his  feir  chere. 

Oif  qf  Warwike,  p. «. 

AN  AMZAPTUS.  This  word  repeated  in  the  ear 
of  a  man,  and  anamztqtta  in  that  of  a  woman, 
is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  the  falling  sickness,  in 
a  curious  early  English  MS.  printed  in  the 
Archaeologia,  xxx.  399. 

ANAN.  How?  What  do  you  say ?  It  is  made 
use  of  in  vulgar  discourse  by  the  lower  class 
of  persons  addressing  a  superior,  when  they 
do  not  hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to 
them.  It  is  going  out  of  use  now.  It  is  also 
a  corruption  of  anouj  immediately. 

ANANSY.  To  advance ;  to  exalt.  So  Heame 
explains  it,  in  Rob.  Gbuc.  p.  199.  The 
Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  avaunce :  and 
perhaps  we  should  here  print  it  avanay. 

ANAPE.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  herb.  It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  a  MS.  of  the 
15th  century,  penes  me. 

ANAPES.  Cloth.  It  seems  to  be  some  fine 
kind  of  fustian.  See  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Vehurt, 
It  is  generally  found  as  an  adjunct  to  fustian, 
as  in  Laneham,  p.  31 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  403. 
This  is  of  course  the  proper  reading  in  Mid- 
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dleton's  Woiia,  iv.  429,  "  let  a-fire  nif  fiutian 
owl  apet  breeches,"  which  the  ediior  piopoKB 
to  cmrect  10  Napla  breeches.  To  mend  the 
matter,  ve  ictDaUy  Bod  ig>et'  hrttthet  >el  down 
in  the  indci  to  the  ootei  1  Fusliin  antpei  i> 
*1mi  mentioned  in  the  Strai^  Man  Idling 
Fbrtnne)  to  EogUshmen,  1662. 
ANARWE.  To  render  timid.  The  BodL  MS. 
read*  "  an-arewe>t."  Perhaps  it  means,  to 
narrow,  to  diminish. 

m  my  Kith  KhHpe  luiDCi  1 
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ANATOMY.  Askeldon.  LiilerteUi  uihewas 
•o  tbin  he  "  wu  like  an  ttnatrmy."  See  hit 
Aotobiogiaphy,  ed.  Wright,  p.  45. 

ANAUNTRINS.     It  so  he.     North.     In  East 


L  the  f< 


It 


I  he  connected  with  the  old  word 
mmUrr)  so  that  muunfrnu  would  correspond 
toptraiteiUure.  SeeRob.Glouc.pp.206,311. 

ANBBRRY.  A  kind  of  bloody  nsrtoD  a  horse. 
See  TopKll't  Hirt.  of  Four-Footcd  Bea>t>, 
p.  420  ;  Marithsm's  Ca»elariet,  b.  vii.  p.  BO ; 
Ylorio,  in  t.  Mom;  Diet.  Bostic  in  v.  Jniury. 
In  the  East  of  England,  a  knob  or  eic 
on  tomips  or  other  roots  ii  called  an 

ANBLERE.    An  ambling  nag. 


ANCBSaOURE. 


ANCHAISUN. 


ANCHILATION.  ?mstration.  It  is  so  eiplsineti 
in  as  old  BlDtsiry  in  MS.  RawL  Poet.  108. 

ANCHOR.  (I)ADntchhquidmeasure,orcask, 
often  osed  l^  smugglers  to  carry  their  brandj 
on  hnsehaek.  See  the  notes  of  the  commen- 
tatois  on  Merry  Wives  of  W.  i.  3. 

(2)  Anaaetraret;  a  hermit. 


(3)  To  bold  like  an  anchor.  In  the  East  ol 
Ei^land,  the  itrong  (enadoiu  ipreading  rooti 
of  Tigoront  pUnti  are  said  to  ancAor  out. 

ANCKORIDGE.  A  chnreh  poreh,  paiticnlarlj 
that  belonging  to  the  cathednl  chinch  ol 
Durham ;  pc^ps  so  called  in  allnsioD  to  i 
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ship,  of  which  some  paits  gsre  names  to  the 
parti  of  a  church.     Krmrtt'i  MS.  Gloa. 
ANCHYRCHE.   A  church.     See  Heame't  glos». 
Rob.  Glauc.   and  the  Chion.  p.  232.     1( 
inld  probably  be  two  words. 
ANCIENT.   A  standard-bearer,  or  ensign -bearer 
an  officer  now  called  an  ensign.    The  word  was 
also  used  far  the  flag  or  ensign  of  a  legiment 
or  of  >  ship.    The  old  editions  of  the  Meny 
Wives  of  Windsor  mention  on  their  titles, 
"  the  humours  of  Corporal  Nym  and  Ancieul 
Pistol"    See  also  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  31i 
Percy's  ReUqnes,  pp.  73, 144  ;  Leicester  Cor- 
respondence, p.  17  i  Account  of  Ihe  Grocers' 
Company,  p.  330.   Kennett,  MS.Lsnsd.  1033, 
has  oiuAcnf ,  the  flag  in  the  atem  of  a  ship. 
ANCILLE.      A    maid-senant.      {Lot.)      Cf. 
Chaucer'a  ABC,  109  i  Lydgate'i  Minor  Poems, 
p.  37. 
Th((  ilw  vu  doughtn  or  David  by  diiant. 
sum  oT  the  Kc  ud  Ooddn  ovw  tnclUt. 

l^ipiU,  lia.  AHiwoIr  X,  t.  W. 
BUioIdt,  quod  Kbt,  of  Cod  On  insk>  a*ejU*, 
WUhsltattijheitiobeTliigBlohliwllle. 

UlirMli,  MS.  Sk  ^-((5.  IN,  f.  i. 

ANCLE-BONE.   A  name  givenbysailon  lothe 
prickly  lobster.     See  Kennett'i  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  f  16. 
ANCLERS.    Andes.    Sakp. 
ANCLET.    The  ancle.    Norl\.     Sometimes  a 

gaiter. 
ANCLIFF.    The  ande.    North. 
ANCLOWE.    The  ancle.    {A.-S.)    Cf.  Artbour 
and  Merlin,  520G. 

IB  blDdd  he  ttode,  Ich  It  ibowe, 
or  hona  and  uiD  Info  th*  ancUxar. 

BilUfiM,!.  ltBm.i.3ja. 

ANCOME.  A  small  olcerons  swelling,  formed 
unexpectedly.  Rider  translates  it  morhu  ad- 
ventUiut.  According  to  Diet.  Rustic.  "  a 
swelling  or  bnmp  th&t  is  bard  and  hot."  See 
Estward  Hoe,  iiL  1 ;  Qd.  Rev.  It.  372.  In 
Scotland,  an  attack  <^  disease  is  called  an  dr- 
eome;  and  in  a  curious  MS.  of  old  receipts  in 
Lincoln  Csthedrs],  f.  300,  is  one  "  for  oiUomt 
one  arme,"  which  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Gamett 
Bays  of  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  place  just 
cited.    See  Utuome. 

ANCONY.  A  term  in  the  iron  works  for  a  bloom, 
wrought  into  the  flgure  of  a  flat  iron  bar.  about 
three  feet  in  length,  with  a  square  rough  knob 
on  each  end.  See  Kcnnett's  MS.  Gloss,  f.  16. 
In  Staflbrdshire  one  of  these  knobs  is  called  an 
meonji-eii'J,  the  other  a  moetel-htad. 

ANCRB.    An  anchor. 


ANCRES.  A  female  anchoret,  or  hermiL  The 
term  anert  is  applied  to  a  nun  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
il  1 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  3B0.  Palsgrave,  1 17.  has, 
"Anehrt,  a  rehgious  man ;  oHcAret,  a  religious 
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Or  for  what  caiue  the  may  no  huibuad  have, 
But  live  an  anereue  Id  so  strict  a  roome. 

Heytvoo^t  Great  Britaine*  Trvyt  1009,  p.  95. 

ANCYLE.  A  kind  of  javeUn  or  dart,  or  the 
leather    thong  with   which    it    is    thrown. 

AND.     (1)  If.    NortK 

So  wole  Crist  of  his  curtelsie. 
And  men  crye  hym  mercy, 
Bothe  forgy  ve  and  foryete. 

PierMFUuf^mant  p.  362. 

2)  Used  redundantly  in  old  baUads. 

Robm  Hood  he  was,  and  a  tall  young  man. 

And  fifteen  winters  old.  AoMn  Hood,  ii.  12. 

(3)   Breath.     See  Aande,    (IsL) 

Myn  ees  are  woren  bothe  marke  and  blynd, 
Myn  and  is  short,  I  want  wynde. 
Thus  has  age  dystroed  my  Icynd. 

ToumBUy  MyaterieM,  p.  154. 

Thai  rested  than  a  litel  stound. 
For  to  tak  thair  ande  tham  till. 
And  that  was  with  thair  bother  will. 

Ywaitie  and  Gatotn,  3555. 

Ryghte  es  it  by  prayere  als  by  draweyng  of  andet 
for  ever  to  5emyng  of  oure  bodily  lyfe  us  nedis  to 
drawe  oure  ande,  that  es,  to  drawe  ayere. 

MS.  Linectn  A.  i.  17,  f.  250. 
AND-AW.    Also;  likewise.     North. 
ANDEDE.  (1)  Indeed.  So  explained  by  Heame ; 
but  see  Kob.  Glouc.  p.  320,  where  it  is  "  an 
dede,"  i.  e.  a  deed. 
(2)  Confessed.     Versiegan, 

ANDELONG.    Lengthways.    (A.-S.) 
AndeUmgt  nouht  overthwert. 
His  nose  went  vcoXjo  the  stert.         HaveUk,  S888. 
ANDERSMAS.    The  mass  or  festival  of  St.  An- 

drew.     Yorksh. 
ANDERSMEAT.      An    afternoon's    luncheon. 

Cf.  Florio  in  y.  Merindeu    See  also  Aunder, 
ANDESITH.     Previously.    (^.-5.) 
Affrik  that  es  the  tother  iMurti, 
That  andeeith  was  cald  Libi. 

Jf.Sf.  Cott.  Vmpae.  A.  ill.  f.  13. 

ANDIRONS.  The  ornamental  irons  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth  in  old  houses,  which  were 
accompanied  with  small  rests  for  the  ends 
of  the  logs.  The  latter  were  sometimes 
called  dogs,  but  the  term  andirons  firequently 
included  both,  as  in  the  proverb  recorded  by 
Howell, "  Bauds  and  attomeyes,  like  andyrom, 
the  one  holds  the  sticks,  the  other  their  clients, 
till  they  consume.''  Mr.  J.  G.Nichols,  glossary 
to  the  Unton  Inventories,  considers  the  dogs 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  creepers,  q.  v.  but 
the  term  was  also  applied  to  part  of  the  and- 
irons, and  the  latter  are  still  called  andogs  in 
the  Western  counties.  We  find  in  Ducange, 
"  ^andena  est  ferrum,  supra  guod  opponuntur 
ligna  in  igne,  quod  alio  nomine  dicitur  hyper- 
pyrgium  ;"  and  Miege  makes  the  andiron  and 
dog  synonymous.  The  andirons  were  some- 
times made  of  superior  metal,  or  gilt,  and  of 
very  large  dimensions.  See  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, xiii.  85 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  84 ;  HaUe  of 
John  Halle,  i.  600  ;  The  Alchemist,  v.  1. 

ANDULEES.  Puddings  made  of  hog's  guts  and 
spice.  They  are  mentioned  in  an  old  MS. 
printed  in  the  ArchaM>logia,  xiii.  37 1|  388. 


ANDUR.    Either.  (Dan.) 

Thow  1  me  to  townwatd  drawe, 

Andur  to  lurke  or  to  leyke. 
The  wyves  wil  out  me  drawe. 

And  dere  me  with  her  doggus  grete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  110. 

ANDYRS.  Other.  (A.-S.)  The  more  usual  form 
is  endres,  as  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  f.  149.  See 
a  similar  phrase  in  Sharp's  Coventry  Myst.  p. 
113.  Jamieson  explains  it  St.  Andrew's  day, 
the  30th  of  November;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  explanation  with  the  **  mery 
momyng  of  Mag." 

As  I  me  went  this  andyra  day. 

Fast  on  my  way  makyng  my  mone. 
In  a  mery  momyng  of  May, 
Be  Huntley  bankes  myself  alone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  116. 

ANE.  (1)  A  beard  of  com.  See  an  account  of 
different  kinds  of  wheat,  and  the  anes,  in 
Fitzharbert's  Booke  of  Husbandrie,  ed.  1598, 
p.  22.     See  Aane. 

(2)  One;  a.  Cf.  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p. 
47 ;  Cokwold's  Daunce,  194 ;  Ritson's  Anc. 

Songs,  p.  23. 

The  kyng  of  Charturs  was  tanc, 
And  other  Sarsjrns  many  ane. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  168. 
Thay  faht  wlht  Heraud  everilk  ane, 
Wlht  gud  wil  thay  wald  him  slane. 

Guy  cf  JVarwiek,  MiddlehUl  MS. 
And  souner  to  many  then  to  ane. 
That  hero  hath  the  rijt  trouthe  tane. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f .  57. 
Thus  was  Thow  aye  and  evere  salle  be, 
Thre  yn  ane,  and  a*ie  yn  thre. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  189. 

(3)  Alone.  **  Bi  hyme  ane,"  by  himself. 

And  he  lighte  off  his  horse,  and  went  bl  hyme  ane 
to  the  Jewes,  and  knelld  downe  to  the  erthe,  and 
wirchippede  the  bye  name  of  Godd. 

L{/b  of  Alexander,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  6. 

(4)  A.    See  n».  2. 

Alas !  thou  sell  Fraunce,  for  the  may  thunche  shomc. 
That  ane  fewe  fullarls  maketh  ou  so  tome. 

Wrighfe  PolUical  Songe,  p.  194. 
Own.  North. 
To  aim  at.    Somerset. 
On. 

The  heade  and  armes  hangynge  on  the  one  syde  of 
the  horse,  and  the  legges  ane  the  other  syde,  and  all 
byspryncled  wyth  myre  and  bloude. 

Hall,  Richard  IIL  f.  34. 
ANEAOUST.    Near  to;  aknost.    Herefordsh. 
ANEAR.  (1)  Near.  Somerset.  Richardson  quotes 
an  example  of  this  word  from  Bishop  Atter- 
bury.  Let.  50. 
(2)  To  approach. 

I  hyre  say  that  all  men  that  wylbe  swome  unto 
hym,  they  shall  take  noo  hurte  by  hym,  ne  by  none 
that  is  toward  hym ;  by  roeanes  whereof  diverse  hus- 
bandmen aneryth  unto  hym»  for  fere  of  lostys  of 
ther  goodes.  5ra(e  Papers,  ii.  2U0. 

ANEARST.    Near.  Exmoor.    The  more  com- 
mon Somersetshire  form  is  aneast.  Nares  says 
aneirst,  a  provincial  term  for  the  nearest  wag. 
See  his  Gloss,  in  v.  An-heirs. 
ANEATH.    Beneath.    North. 
ANE-BAK.    Aback.   Gaw. 
ANEDE.    United;  made  one.    At  f.  227  of  the 
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Linctdn  MS.  anede  is  given  as  the  translation 
(tf  mhoMtttVit. 

We  may  noghte  hafe  the  vis  of  his  luf  here  in  ful- 
flning,  bot  we  may  hafe  a  desyre  and  a  gret  jemyng 
fin  to  be  present  to  hym  for  to  se  hym  in  his  blytse, 
and  to  be  antde  to  hym  in  lufe. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17*  f.  238. 
ANE-END.  Upright ;  not  lying  down ;  on  one 
end.  When  applied  to  a  four-footed  animal,  it 
meuis  rearing,  or  what  the  heralds  call  ram- 
pant. Far.  SoL  In  Cheshire,  it  signifies  per- 
petnaUy,  eyermore.  In  some  glossaries  the  or- 
thography is  ontiuf.  Cotgraye  has  "  to  make 
one's  haire  stand  annend"  in  v.  Ahurir^ 
Dretter. 
ANEHEDE.    Unity. 

For  God  wald  ay  with  the  Fader  and  the  Son, 
And  with  the  Haly  Gast  in  anehede  won. 

MS.  Harl.  4196.  f.  21A. 
Dere  ftcnde,  wit  thou  wele  that  the  ende  and  the 
sovcraynt^of  perftccione  standes  in  a  verray  anehede 
of  GoiU  and  of  manes  saule,  by  perf yte  charyt^. 

MS,ldneotn  A.  i.  17*  f*  919. 

ANELACE.  A  kind  of  knife  or  dagger,  usually 
worn  at  the  girdle.  It  is  mentioned  hy 
Matt.  Paris,  who  seems  to  say  it  was  for- 
bidden priests  to  wear.  See  Ducange,  in  y. 
Anelaciui  ;  Halle  of  John  HaUe,  i.  212. 

At  seMioDs  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 

Fal  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 

An  ajMloct  and  a  glpciere  all  of  silk 

Uesg  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 

CStotf ctfr.  Cant,  T.  3S9. 

Sche  schare  a-to  hur  own  halse 
Wyth  an  mtaUuee,     MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  94. 
Bot  Arthnr  with  ane  anlaee  egerly  smyttes. 
And  hittes  ever  in  the  hulke  up  to  the  hiltes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  65. 

ANELAYE.    To  gape.    This  word  occurs  in  an 
dd  Tocabulaiy  m  MS.  HarL  219  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  as  the  translation  of  the  French 
Tcrb  "  b6tf  " 
ANELE.   (1)   To  anoint  with  holy  oiL      Cf. 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  11 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  34.     See  AneUng, 
(2)  To  temper  in  the  fire.    Cf.  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  p.  96 ;  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  ▼. 
So  as  the  fyre  it  hath  anelidt 
LSche  unto  slym  whiche  is  congeled. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  194. 
ANELEDE.    Approached.     (A.-S.) 

Bothe  wyth  Imlles  and  beres,  and  bores  otherquyle, 
And  cCaynes,  that  hym  anelede,  of  the  heje  felle. 

S^r  Gawajme,  p.  88. 

ANELING.  (1)  An  animal  that  hrings  forth  one 
young  at  a  time. 

Their  ewes  also  are  so  full  of  increase,  that  some 
dos  usuallie  bring  foorth  two,  three,  or  foure  lambes 
at  once,  whereby  they  account  our  an«/ifi^#,  which 
are  such  as  bring  foorUi  but  one  at  once,  rather  bar- 
ren than  to  be  kept  for  anie  galne. 

Harriwn**  Deee,  of  Brit,  p.  42. 

(2)  The    sacrament    of   anointing.      Cf.    Sir 
T.  More*8  Works,  p.  345;  Brit.  Bibl.  IL  532. 
These  derkys  kalle  hyt  oynament. 
On  Englys  hyt  ys  ane^n^ .       MS,  Harl.  170] ,  f.  74. 
ANELY.    Only ;  alone ;  solitary. 
And  that  it  be  for  chaatilng 
dntUff,  and  fbr  none  other  thing. 

M8,  Cott,  Galba  E.  is.  f.  70. 


Wharfore  our  levedy  mayden  Mary 
Was  in  pryv^  place  anelp, 

MS,  Bibl.  Coll,  Sion,  xvlil.  6. 
So  anelp  the  lufe  of  hir  was  soghte. 
To  dede  thay  were  nere  dyghte. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  118. 
Worldes  men  that  sees  haly  men  have  thaire  hope 
anel^  in  thyng  tluit  es  noght  in  sight. 

MS,ColUBton,10,{.A0. 
Sir,  5e  lif  an  anly  life. 
We  wald  50W  rede  to  wed  a  wife. 

MS,  Cott.  Galba  E.  ix.  f .  23. 

ANELYNES.     Solitariness. 

Noghte  in  delytes,  bot  in  penance;  noghte  in 
wantone  joyeynge,  bot  In  byttcr  gretynge ;  noghte 
emange  many,  bot  in  andjfnea, 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17. 1. 193. 

ANEMIS.  Lest.  Ray,  under  the  word  spoTf 
says, "  This  word  is  also  used  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  say  spar  the  door  anemis  he  come,  i.  e.  shut 
the  door  lest  he  come  in."  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  word  is  stiU  in  use. 
ANEMPST.  With  respect  to ;  concerning.  See 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  167 ;  Rutland 
Papers,  pp.  5,  14,  where  it  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  anerut,  q.  v. 

And  wee  humbly  beseech  your  highnes  wee  may 

knowe  your  Graces  pleasure  howe  wee  shall  order 

ourselves  anemptt  your  graces  sayd  cy  tie  and  castell, 

for  our  discharge.  State  Paper*,  ii.  204. 

In  the  tother  seren  bene 

Anemptee  our  neyhebour,  y  wene. 

MS.  Bodl.  48.  f.  63. 

AN-END.  Onwards;  towards  the  end.  A 
Norfolk  down  calls  to  his  companion  "  to  go 
an-^ndt*  when  he  wants  him  to  go  forward. 
See  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  4.  In  some 
counties  we  have  the  expression  "  to  go  right 
an-end"  i.e.  to  go  straight  forward  without 
delay  in  any  project. 
ANENDIE.  To  finish.  [Amendie  .>] 
And  thene  at  then  ende, 

Here-sunnen  a1  anendie.        MS.  Di^  86,  f.  128. 
ANENS.    Chains ;  fetters. 

Now  er  his  anene  wrouht  of  silvere  wele  over  gilt ; 
Dayet  that  therof  rouht,  his  was  alie  the  gilt. 

Peter  Langtqft,  p.  167. 
ANENST.  Against ;  opposite  to ;  over  against. 
**  Ex  opposito  ecclesuBy  Angliee^  anena  the 
cherche."— MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B  i.  f.  84.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  concerning.  See 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  pp.  7,  172;  Apo- 
logy for  the  Lollards,  pp.  29,  80 ;  Wright's 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  54  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Ardnda  a 
rdnda  ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  298. 

Tak  thane  and  mye  it  smalle,  and  do  it  alie  to- 
gedir,  and  mak  it  in  a  playster,  and  lay  it  one  thi 
breste  anente  thi  hert.  MS,  Mediein.  Cath,  Line.  f.  289. 
ANENT.  Over  against ;  immediately  opposite. 
Watson  says  it  is  common  in  HalUax  to  hear 
the  expression  opposite  anent.  The  Scottish 
meaning  concerning  does  not  appear  to  be  now 
used  in  Yorkshire.  Anentis  occurs  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  4  7,  in  the  sense  of  concerning ;  and  in 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  170,  in  the  sense  of 
againtt.  See  also  Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  23 ; 
Plumpton  Corresp.  p.  77. 

Of  that  doun-cast  we  may  bl  chaunce 
Anant  this  world  get  coveraunce. 

Cwew  Mundi,  MS,  Cantab*  1 141. 
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Abstinence  is  than  ryghk  clere  anenittte  God. 

MS.  Harl.  6580. 

ANEOUST.    Near;  almost     Var.  dial, 
ANERDIS.    Adheres ;  dwells  wHh.     Gaw. 
ANERLUD.    Adorned  ? 
with  miche  and  nevyn, 

j4Mrlud  with  ennyn .        MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  L  6j  f .  84. 

ANERN.      See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  560,   where 

Weber  conjectures  anon,  doubting  whether  it 

should  not  be  an  em,  i.  e.  an  eagle. 

ANERRE.    To  draw  near  to;  to  approach.    See 

^near. 

As  long  as  the  gale  puflbth  full  In  your  sailes,  doubt 
not  but  diverse  will  aiurre  unto  you,  and  feed  on 
you  as  crowes  on  carion. 

Stanihurst*9  Hist,  ef  Ir«Umd,  p.  90. 

ANERTHE.     On  the  earth.      Cf.  Rob.  Glouc 
pp.311,  441 ;  Black's  Cat.  of  AshmoL  MSS. 
coL  67 ;  St  Brandan,  p.  3. 
After  that  God  anerthe  com 
Aboute  Tlf  hondred  jere.      MS.  A^moie  43,  f.  179. 
ANES.  (1)  Just  like;  similar  to.    Somenet,    In 
the  same  county  we  have  anet'to,  almost,  ex- 
cept, all  but. 
(2)  Once.     Cf.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  292 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  280.     Still  used  in  the  North. 
For  why  thay  dide  the  bot  anea  that  dede, 
And  they  knewe  the  noghte  Oode  In  manhede. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17>  f.  190. 

ANESAL.    A  term  in  hawking.    See  a  tract  on 

the  subject  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  299. 
ANET.    The  herb  dill.     See  a  receipt  in  MS. 

Med.  Cath.  line.  f.  286 ;  Minsheu,  in  y. 
ANETIIE.    Scarcely.    The  more  usual  form  is 
unnethe,  but  aneihyt  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  12.     (A.-S.) 
Som  dansed  so  long. 
Tell  they  helde  owt  the  townge. 
And  antthe  meyt  hepe. 

Frere  and  th«  Boif,  St.  Ixxxl. 
But  If  Mars  hathe  be  with  the  lune  or  mercury  of 
M>I,  it  shallbeagretinflrmyt^,  and  aiwf A«  he  shalle 
speke.  jr&lIotf/.591. 

ANETHER.    To  depress.    See  a  passage  in  the 
Heralds'  College  MS.  quoted  by  Heame,  p.  46. 
In  thys  half  there  were  aslawe  the  noble  men  and 
hende, 
,  SyreLyger  due  of  Babyloyne,  and  another  due  al>so. 
And  the  erl  of  Salesbury ,  and  of  Cycestre  therto ; 
And  also  the  erl  of  Bathe,  so  that  thoru  thys  cas 
The  compaynye  a  thes  half  muche  anethered  was. 

Jio6.  Qlcue.  p.  S17. 

ANEUST.  Much  the  same.  Grose  gives  the 
Gloucestershire  phrase,  "  anetut  of  an  aneusU 
nestf**  corresponding  to  the  more  common 
"  much  of  a  muchness,''  though  the  a  is  gene- 
rally dropped.  Florio  has  **  Arente,  anenst, 
aneutt,  very  neere  unto ;"  and  Grose  says  in 
Berkshire  it  has  the  sense  of  <' about  the 
matter,  nearly."  In  an  old  grammatical  tract 
in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  82,  is  '^Quantum  ad 
hoc,  Anglice,  aneusi  that.'' 

ANEW.  (1)  To  renew.  Cf.  Depos.  of  Richard 
II.  p.  15. 

Thanne  come  the  tothlr  ]}.  kyng\$,  and  toke  his 
body,  and  anewed  it  with  bysshopys  clothls  and 
kyngis  omamentes,  and  bare  hym  to  this  tombe,  and 
with  grete  devocioun  leyde  hym  therynne. 

MS,  Harl.  1794. 


Tak  ICay  butter  and  coroyne*  and  ttampetbam* 
samene,  and  laye  it  on  lyve,  and  thane  laye  it  on  the 
eghe,  and  ofte  anewe  It         MS.  Lincoln,  Mtd,  f .  984. 
(2)  Enough.     Var.diaL 

Take  Jws  of  rubarbe  ful  anep. 
And  as  raekyl  of  eysyl,  I  the  sey. 

ArctuBologia,  xzx.  SfiS. 

ANEYS.    Aniseed. 

Thenne  messe  It  forth,  and  floriuh  it  with  anew  in 
confyt  rede  other  whyt.  JP)BniM^Cufy,p.98. 

ANPALD.     Single;  one.     (A,-S,) 
Therfor  Is  he  cald  Trinity, 
For  he  es  an/aid  Godd  in  thre. 

MS.  Cott.  Fetpas.  A.  iiL  f.  3. 
ANFELDTYHDE.  A  sunplc  accusation.  {A,S.) 
See  Bromton's  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Skinner 
inv. 

ANG.  The  hairy  part  ofan  ear  of  barley.  North, 
Probably  a  corruption  of  aum, 

ANGARD.    Arrogant.    (A.^N.)    ThefoUowing 
is  quoted  in  the  glossary  to  Syr  Gawayne. 
Thlre  athils  of  Atenes,  ther  angard  clerkis* 
Than  rererenst  thai  the  rlche  seele,  and  red  over 
the  pistiUe.  MS,  AtkmoU  44.  f .  4a 

ANGEL.  (1)  A  gold  coin,  varying  in  value  from 
about  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  ten  shil- 
lings ;  affording  a  subject  for  many  a  wretched 
pun  to  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  introduced  by  Edward  IV.  in  the  early  part 
of  his  rdgn.  See  Davies's  York  Records, 
p.  168.  It  is  used  in  the  primitive  sense  of  « 
iN««fm^«r,inTam.oftheShrew,  iv.  2.  **  There 
spake  an  angel,"  an  old  proveibial  expression. 
See  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  6. 

(2)  An  angular  opening  in  a  building.  See 
Willis's  Arehitectural  Nomenclature,  p.  52. 

ANGEL-BED.  A  kind  of  open  bed,  without 
bed-posts.    Phitt^, 

ANGEL-BREAD.  A  kind  of  purgative  c^ce, 
made  principally  of  spurge,  ginger,  flour,  and 
oatmeaL  A  receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  old 
MS.  of  receipts  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1 291. 

ANGELICA.     A  species  of  masterwort     See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  999,  and  the  Nomen- 
clator,  1585,  p.  128. 
And  as  they  walke.  the  virgins  strow  the  way 
With  coatmary  and  tweeteoii^jes. 

Hsyuwod* •  Marriage  Triumph,  161S. 

ANGELICAL-STONE.  A  kind  of  alchemical 
stone,  mentioned  by  Ashmole,  in  his  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Theat  Chem.  Brit.  1652. 
Howell  inserts  angtUcal-water  in  the  list  of 
perfumes  appended  to  his  Lexicon,  sect.  32. 

ANGELICK.  Dr.  Dee  informs  us  in  MS. 
Ashmole  1790,  that  his  magical  works  are 
'*  vnitten  in  the  angelick  language."  L  e.  the 
language  of  spirits ;  and  they  are  certainly  most 
incomprehensible  documents. 

ANGELOT.  (1)  A  small  cheese  brought  frt>m 
Normandy,  and  supposed  by  Skinner  to  have 
been  originally  so  called  fix>m  the  maker's 
name. 

Vour  anfelott  of  Brie, 

Your  MarsoUnl,  and  Parmasan  of  Lodi. 

Th«  WUa,  It.  U 
(2)  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  half  an  angel, 
current  when  Paris  was  in  possession  of  the 
English. 
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ANGEL'S-FOOD.  Apparently  a  cant  term  for 
hekTf  ale.  See  a  curious  account  in  Harrison's 
Deaoiption  of  England,  p.  202. 
ANGER.  Sorrow.  {J,-S,)  It  is  both  a  substan- 
iWe  and  a  verb.  Cf.  Erie  of  Tolons,  914 ; 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  12 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  99  ; 
WilL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  21. 

Than  tayd  the  Udy  tuyn  and  free. 
If  5e  be  mngredt  for  the  luflb  of  mee« 
It  grerei  me  wondir  sere. 

MS.  lAntoln  A.  i.  17>  f.  190. 

And  •■  they  went  one  this  wyie  with  grete  angtr^ 

and  difeae,  aboate  die  ellered  houre  they  saw  a  lltiUe 

tele  In  thettrere  nude  of  rede»  and  mene  rowande 

tlMrfau  Wt  qfjil»Mamder,  MA  L<fico/M,  f.  28. 

ANGERICH.   Asigniy. 

And  tmgmrieh  I  wandrede 
The  Anatyna  to  proye 

Pier*  Phughman,  p.  406. 

ANGERLT.  Angrily.  Shak. 
ANGILD.  A  fine.  Skumer. 
ANGIRUCHE.    Angrily. 

Bnt  for  that  he  with  angir  wrou5te. 

His  angris  ttmgirliche  he  bou5te. 

OMC0r,  MS.  Soe,  AnHq.  134,  f.  86. 

ANGLE.  (1)  A  comer. 

GOk  nan,  aeardi,  pry  in  erery  nook  and  angle  of 
the  klteheni,  larders,  and  pastriea. 

Th0  Woman  Hater,  \.  S. 

(2)  An  astrological  term  applied  to  certain 
homes  of  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens. 

ANGLE-BERRY.  A  sore,  or  kind  of  hang-nail 
mider  the  daw  or  hoof  of  an  animal.  North, 
See  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

ANGLE-BOWING.  A  method  of  fencing  the 
gromids  wherein  sheep  are  kept  by  fixing  rods 
like  bows  with  both  ends  in  the  ground,  or  in 
a  dead  hedge,  where  they  make  angles  with 
each  other.    See  tiie  Exmoor  Scoldmg,  p.  9. 

ANGLEDOG.  A  large  earthworm.  Devon,  The 
elder  word  is  tmgle-twitcht  as  in  MS.  Sloane 
3S48,  f.  99,  quoted  in  Prompt  Panr.  p.  279. 
In  Stanbrig^  Vocabula,  1615,  lumbricyia  is 
translated  by  angle-touch  ;  and  they  are  called 
tweytm^y9  in  .^urchcologia,  xxx.  376. 

For  eenowyi  that  be  kutt.  Take  anggw^UwaOtif*, 
and  pnt  them  in  oyle  oiyff  tmale  choppyd,  and  than 
ley  thcrof  in  the  wownde,  and  so  let  it  ly  lij.  or  iiij. 
dsyy*.  Middlehm  MS.  r,  la. 

ANGLER.  One  who  begs  in  the  daytime,  ob- 
sernng  what  he  can  steal  at  night  A  cant 
term.    See  Dodsley's  Old  Phiys,  tL  109. 

ANGLET.  A  little  comer.  {Fr.)  Cotgrave 
Angiidsfs  it  in  v.  Anglet. 

ANGNAIL.  A  Cumberhmd  word,  according  to 
Grose,  for  a  com  on  the  toe.  Lye  says, 
"  Northamptoniensibus  est  davus  pedum,  ge- 
mnrsa,  pteivgium."  See  ^^luit/,  which  Howell 
explains  **  a  sore  between  the  finger  and  naiL" 

ANGOBER.  A  kind  of  Urge  and  long  pear. 
Diet.  Ruat. 

ANGORAS.    An  anchorite. 

And  lever  he  had,  as  they  trowedon  ychon. 
To  sytte  npon  a  matte  of  the  angoraa. 

Oinm.  Vilodun.  p.  35. 

ANGROMED.    Griered;  tormented.    {A.-S.) 
And  ml  gost  amgremed  is  over  smert, 
In  ne  to-dreved  it  mi  hert. 

MS,  Sodl,  4S5,  f.  89. 


ANGRY.  Painful ;  inflamed  ;  smarting.  Forby 
says  "  painfully  inflamed,'*  and  applies  it  to 
kibes,  as  Florio  does,  in  v.  Pedigndni,  It  is  the 
gloss  of  the  Latin  molettut  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 
8 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar sense  in  Julius  Cesar,  L  2.  In  a  collection 
of  old  MS.  redpes,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  is 
one  for  anger  in  the  liver,  £  305,  meaning 
of  course  n^mmatum.  See  the  example 
quoted  under  Thomoange;  and  Piers  Plou^- 
man,  p.  266. 
ANGRY-BOYS.  A  set  of  youths  mentioned  by 
some  of  our  early  dramatists  as  delighting  to 
commit  outrages,  and  get  into  quarrels.  See 
the  Alchemist,  iii.  4. 

Get  thee  another  nose,  that  will  l>e  pull'd 
Off  by  the  angrj/  boye  for  thy  conversion. 

Scnrnful  Lady,  iv.  9. 
ANGUELLES.  A  kind  of  worms,  mentioned  by 
early  writers,  as  being  troublesome  to  sick 
hawks.    In  MS.  Harl.  2340  is  given  an  ac- 
count of  a  mededne  "  for  wormys  called  an- 
gueUet ;"  and  another  may  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1810,  sig.  C.  iii.    See 
also  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  301.    (Lat.) 
ANGUISHOUS.    In  pain ;  in  anguish.  Wick, 
liffe  used  it  as  a  verb,  New  Test.  p.  141. 
I  was  boibeanguishoue  and  trouble 
For  the  perill  tliat  I  sawe  double. 

Rom.  nfthe  Roee,  1755. 
My  wordes  to  here. 
That  bought  hym  dere. 

On  crosse  anguyeuelp.    New  Notbomne  Mapd. 
For  hure  is  herte  was  angwUchoee. 

MS,  AMhmole  33,  f.    3. 
Herhaud  to  nim  angwieotu  thai  were. 

Gp  qf  Warwike,  p.  75. 

ANGUSSE.    Anguish. 

Whan  he  schal  with  the  bodi  deye. 
That  in  strong  angiuee  doth  smurte. 

Wrighfe  Pop,  Treat,  on  Science,  p.  140. 

ANH  ANSE.    To  raise ;  to  advance ;  to  exalt. 
The  holi  rode  was  i-founde,  as  56  witeth,  in  May, 
And  on^fwed  was  in  Septembre,  the  holi  rode  day. 

MS.A$hmole43,t.0B, 
Hye  nou  to  anhaney  us  alle,   and  y  nelle  nojt  be 
byhynde.  Rob.  CUmc.  p.  196. 

And  of  ray  fortune,  sooth  it  is  certeyne 
That  wondir  smartly  hath  sche  me  anhauneid. 

Boetius,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f .  893. 
For  ech  man  that  him  anhanaez  here. 
Mowed  he  schal  beo.  MS.  hautU  106,  f.  8. 

The  mete  tliat  thei  ete  ys  alle  forlore. 
On  the  galwys  they  schold  anhaun$e, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  135. 
AN-HEH.    Aloud.    In  the  third  example  it  ap- 
parently means  on  highj  as  in  Rob.  Glouc.  pp. 
202, 311 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8. 
Ther  stont  up  a  jeolumen,  5e3eth  with  a  5erde, 
Ant  hat  out  an-heh  that  al  the  hyrt  herde. 

Wright e  PoL  Song*,  p.  158. 
This  ladyes  song  tho  Te  Deum  an-heif^e. 
And  the  sextcns  rong  tho  the  behe. 

Chron.  VUodun,  p.  IO7. 
Angeles  here  my  soster  soule 
Into  hevene  an-heije.    MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Qron.  57 
ANIIEIGHE.   To  hang?   (^.-5.) 
And  told  hem  this  vilanie, 
And  seyri  he  wold  hom  anheii^e. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  86. 
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AN-1IEIRES.  The  Hoat  of  the  Onter,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windior,  iL  1,  addreaaing  Page 
and  Shallow,  Miyi,  "  Will  you  go,  on-Aeirn  T" 
So  the  folios  read,  and  no  kdw  can  he  made 
of  the  eipretaioD  as  it  there  Btanda.  A  Bimilir 
puwge  in  the  quartos  is,  "  here  boys,  shall 
we  wag  ?  Bhall  we  wag  ?"  but  it  occurs  in  an- 
other part  of  the  play,  although  Shallow's 
answer  is  the  ume.  Sir  T.  Haamer  makes 
Gennan  of  it,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Knight.  In  proposing  a  bold  conjectorsl 
eiDCDdBtioii,  the  general  ityle  of  Unguaijie  em- 
ployed by  the  Host  must  be  cooridered.  Thus 
in  act  iii.  BC.  3,  he  says  "  Farewell,  my  hearti," 
a  method  of  expreBBion  also  used  by  Bottom, 
"Where  are  these  htttrttr'  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  It.  2.  See  another  instance  in  CUrke'a 
Phraacoli^a  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  109.  In  pro- 
posing to  read,  "  Will  you  go,  my  hearliT" 
we  approach  as  near  the  original  as  moat  of 
the  proposed  emendations ;  or,  perhaps,  u 
Steevens  proposes,  "  Will  you  go  on,  hearts  ■'" 
Perhaps,  however.  Mr.  Colherhas  puraned  the 
wisest  coune  in  leaTlng  it  ■■  it  stands  ii 
old  copiea. 

ANHERITED.     Inherited? 


In  bti  T< 


AN-IIOND.    In  hand,  i.  e.  in  his  power. 
ICetownknTeKhulgo 
Of  a  IrcTtour  thai  i>  ml  fD, 

Wer  helhenkAh  UtbiiDgniBaKJtoni. 

Grq/B'B™i*«,p.«, 
ANHONGED.  Hangednp.  (^.-5.)  t:f. Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12193,  1Z209  ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  SOS  i 
Scv>-n  Sages,  502,  651 ;  Launfal,  6B6 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  87. 
That  Itiel  Khuld  b*  do  to  itOit  dnilfalU  In  hul, 
Brent  In  tel^t  far,  lo^nweoian-kamgti. 


lilUi 


ANIIOVE.    To  hover.    SUmer. 
ANIIYTTE.    Hit;  struck. 

The  kpig  Artun  a;™  the  bml  )i  TtliweTont 
mhytlt.  Kct.  Cine.  p.  lU. 

ANIENTE.  To  destroy  1  to  annihilate.  (X-JV.) 
It  it  also  an  old  Uw  term.  See  Cowell's 
Interpreter,  in  v. 

Thil  wjkkedlichaud  •rilTunidw 


AN-IF.     Used  for  if.     The  eipreaaion  ia  very 

common  in  our  old  writen. 
ANIGH.      Near.     Snfop.     Sometime]  in   the 

western  counties  we  have  tntigAtt,  near  to. 
ANIGHT.      In  the   night.      Cf.    Legende   of 

Hypsipyle,  108 ;  As  Yon  Like  II,  iL  4 ;  GeaU 

Romanorum,  p.  51. 


ANILE.  Imbecile  &nm  old  ^.  Wal pole  use* 
this  adjective,  and  Sleroe  has  the  substantive 
aniliiy.     See  Richardson,  in  v. 

ANIME.  A  white  gum  or  resin  brought  out  of 
the  West  Indies.     Bulloiar. 

ANIMOSITE.     Bravery. 

His  mifUADTm  y  tv . 

ANIOUS.    Wearisome;  fatiguing. 


AN-IRED.    Angry. 

H(  lauh  nichud  «M«il,  ml  hi.  mykdle  mygbt. 

Pri^r  LoMgl'^i  p.  151. 

ANIS-KINES.    Any  kind  of;  any. 

Scbe  gui  Urrgori  to  tbrela. 

Ijrg.ofPoplCregiTv.f.K. 

ANKER.  An  anchoret !  a  hermit.  Cf.  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  12,  83;  Robin  Hood,  i.  36;  Bom. 
ofthe  Rose,  6348. 


Hou  a  recluK  at  an  antmu  ihuM  conwnda  hlr 
ch>«lt«  to  Ood.  MS.  Bail.  U3.  f.  va. 

ANiaEY.    An  ankle.     Wnl  Suitex. 

ANLEPI.  Alone;  single.  (J.-S.)  Hencettaffle, 
appUed  to  unmarried  peiwms.  See  instances 
in  Sir  F.  Madden's  reply  to  Singer,  p.  34. 


Hr  ha  ipik  anilei*  vgr 
ADDthere  la  oT  anlppt. 
Thai  hue  bene  aiEde  and  left  Mj. 


Bavcluk,  Ktti. 


lUtond might-  Quit/W 


US.  Cil■(<I^.  Ff .  V.  tS.  (,  M. 

ANLET.  An  annulet;  a  amall  ring.  Yorkth. 
According  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  "  tags,  or  pieces  of 
metal  attached  to  the  ends  of  lacea  or  points." 
See  Rotland  Papers,  p.  6 ;  Beit  BibL  iL  397. 
CaiT  Bays  it  ia  the  marit  on  a  stone,  an  ancient 
boundary  in  Craven. 

ANLETH.    Theface;  the  countenance.  {Smtd.) 


ANLICNES.       A     reaemblance ;     an    image, 

Vertlfgaa. 
ANLIPEN.    Livelihood ;  aubstance.    I'ertttgim. 
ANIXJTE,     To  pay  a  share  of  charges,  accotdittg 

to  the  coatom  of  the  place.    Mouieu. 
ANNABT.    A  yeariy  description.    FkHer. 


ANO 
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ANNE.  One.  The  objective  case  of  an.  Cf.  Reliq. 
Antiq.  u.  272 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  223. 
Ac  SamiiiM  were,  M  ml  panDe, 
Ever  fourti  ogalnet  anne. 

Arihtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  805. 
He  thnif h  thre  ogainct  anne, 
And  cimked  nutni  hera-puina.       JMd.  p.  914. 
Heo  nadden  with  hem  bote  ttnnt  lof, 
Tharefaie  heo  careden  edi  one. 

MS.  Laud  108.  f.l. 

ANNBT.  The  common  gull,  so  called  in 
Northnmberland.  See  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland,  ed.  1790,  L  48. 

ANNETT.    First-fruits? 

The  L.  Gorernour,  as  touching  the  workea  to  be 
taken  In  hand,  noe  municlon  to  be  lookt  for,  with 
•ome  oecnranees  of  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets; 
fur  the  coming  up  of  Capt.  Case,  and  touching  Sir 
John  SeUiy's  meadow,  Townsdales  ann«tt. 

^rehM>logia,  xxx.  169. 

ANNEXMENT.     Anything  annexed,  or  sub- 
joined.   See  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
ANNIHILED.    Destroyed. 

Which  els  had  been  long  since  eitniAtfsd, 
With  aU  other  IWing  things  be&ide. 

Lo»€M  Owle,  1595. 

ANNOTE.    A  note. 

In  cniMte  is  hire  nome,  neropneth  hit  non. 
Whose  ryht  redeth  roone  to  Johon. 

WrigHi'a  L^rir  Poetrif,  p.  S6. 

ANNOY.    Annoyance. 

Farewell,  my  soveraigne,  long  maist  thou  enjoy 
Thy  father's  happie  dales  free  ftom  annoy. 

First  Part  of  the  OmtentUm,  1594. 

ANNUART.    AnnuaL    Hatt, 
ANNUELLERE.     A  priest  employed  for  the 
pmpote  of  singing  anniversary  masses  for  the 
dead.    It  is  spdt  anmvolor  in  Skelton,  ii.  440. 
la  London  was  a  preest,  an  annutllettt 
That  therin  dwelled  hadde  many  a  yere. 

CKauesr,  Cant,  T,  16480. 

ANNUELYNGE.     Enamelling.    See  an  extract 
from  Horman  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  261,  where 
pqhaps  we  should  read  ammelynge, 
AMNUNCIAT.    Foretold.    (,Lat.) 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  annundai 
By  the  angel,  long  or  his  natiritee. 

Chauew,  Cant,  T.  14081. 

ANNTD.    Annoyed;  vexed.     [Anuyd?] 
So  that  King  Ptiilip  was  onnyd  thor  alle  thing. 

Ao6.  Oloue,  p.  487. 

ANNTE.    Annoyance.     Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  429; 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  10.     [Anuye?] 
With  aorwe  was  his  herte  betreid. 
With  care  and  eke  anni/s.    MS,  Aihntole  33,  f.  44. 
Thanne  sayde  the  Duk  Terry, 
To  ligge  thus  her  ys  gret  annjf.  /Md.  f.  45. 

ANNTLE.    Anise  seed.    Huhet. 
ANO.    Also.    North, 

ANOIFUL.    Hurtful;  unpleasant. 

For  al  be  it  so,  that  al  tarylng  be  ono^/te/,  algates  it 
la  not  to  reprere  in  yering  of  Jugement,  ne  in  ven- 
gcanee  taking,  whan  it  Is  sufflsant  and  resonable. 

MeObeut,  p.  86. 

ANOIINO.    Harm. 

No  might  do  with  hlr  wicheing. 
In  Inckmd  non  anoiing. 

Arihtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  166. 

AKOINTED.    Chief;  roguish.    *«An  anointed 
Wmt. 


ANOIOUS.     Fatiguing;  wearisome;  unpleasant. 
See  Harrison's  Description  of  England,  p.  214 ; 
Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  360 ;  and  Anioui, 
Late  him  be  ware  he  have  no  dellte, 
Ne  him  rejoyce  of  his  anno^oue  plite. 

Ocelme,  MS,  Soe.  AnOq,  134,  f.  266. 

ANOISAUNCE.  A  nuisance.  CoweU  refers  to 
Stat.  22  Henry  YIII.  c  5,  for  an  example  of 
this  word. 

The  flsahegarth  of  Goldale,  and  other  flsshegarthes 
within  the  ryver  of  Ayre,  is  stondyngeas  yit,  to  the 
greit  common  anoieaunee  and  Intollerable  hurt  of  the 
kynges  chamber  of  the  dt^  of  Yorke. 

Davie^e  York  Reeorde,  p.  87. 
ANGLE.    Too;  also.     Yorish, 

ANOMINATION.  An  opinion  contrary  to 
Uw.    {Gr.) 

He  that  adomcs  his  whole  oration  with  no  other 
trope  but  a  sweet  subjection  or  an  anominatlim,  may 
be  thought  a  trim  man  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude, 
but  in  the  Judgement  of  the  elegant  orators,  he  shall 
be  known  as  rude  in  his  art  of  rhetorick.as  the  butcher 
that  scalded  the  calfe  was  in  his  craft  of  butchery. 

Brit,Bibl.  iL441. 

ANON.  What  do  you  say  ?  Yorksh.  SeeJnan, 
It  is  more  usual  in  the  sense  of  immediately^ 
but  is  now  seldom  heard  in  the  southern 
counties.  The  phrase  "anon,  sir,''  is  often 
found  in  our  old  dramatists,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  waiters,  who  now  say,  "  coming,  sir." 
See  1  Henry  IV.  iL  4 ;  Douce's  Illustrations, 
L427. 
ANONEN.  See  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  19, 
and  the  observations  on  this  word  in  Warton's 
Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  ii.  72.  "  Anone"  occurs  in 
Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  199,  explained  by 
the  original  scribe  "  at  one  time.'*  Mr.  Wright 
translates  it  **  in  the  first  place :" 

Tho  spck  the  lion  hem  to. 

To  the  fox  anone  his  wlUe. 

ANONER.    Under.    North, 
ANON-RIGHTES.     Immediately.    Cf.   Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  332 ;  Erie  of  Tolous,  193 ;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  170, 824 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  74. 

He  hadde  in  toun  v.  hundred  knightes. 
He  hem  of  sent  anon'righte*. 

Arthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  88. 
The  chyld  ansuerd  anonry\ht. 
He  was  withouten  l>egynnyng. 

MS.j4ahmoUei,t.9S. 

ANONT.    Against;  opposite.    Wilts. 

ANONXCION.    Anointing. 

This  was  their  charge  and  verey  dewe  senrise 
Of  anonjtion  tyme,  to  dooe  and  excersise. 

Hardyn^^a  Chrvnide,  f.'JX, 

ANONYWAR.    At  unawares. 

Tho  the  Brytons  come  myd  the  prisons  thar. 
The  Romeyns  come  a3en  hem  al  ononytoar. 

Rob,  Gtoue.  p.  212. 
ANOSED.   Acknowledged. 

Thanne  ther  begj-nny th  all  grace  to  wake. 
If  it  with  synnc  be  not  anaeed, 

Dtgbif  Myateriee,  p.  175. 
ANOTH.   Enough.     {A.-S.) 

Jnoth,  dameseile  I  quath  Blauncheflour, 
To  scome  me  is  lltel  honour. 

Flortee  and  Blaunidu(0our,  483. 
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And  pitouliche  blgan  to  crle* 
Anouthe,  mercl,  Lorcrd,  thin  ore ! 

MS.  Laud  106,  f.  126. 

A NOTHER.     "  Al  another,"  in  a  different  way. 
But  Avelok  thoutheal  another,         Havelok,  1395. 
ANOTHER-GATES.   A  different  kind ;  another 

sort.    Lane, 

When  Hudibras«  about  to  enter 
Upon  another-gat€9  adventure. 
To  Ralpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm. 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm. 

Hudibras,  I.  Ul.  4S8. 

ANOUGH.  Enough.  West.  Cf.  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  pp.  11, 20, 25, 40, 63, 153 ;  SirTristrem, 
pp.  181,  301.  (A,'S.) 

The  fischen  wer  radi  anowj 
To  don  his  will  that  Ich  day. 

Lugmd  0/  Pope  Gregur^,  p.  80. 

ANOUR.  (1)  Honour. 

Herhaud  onswerd,  I  chll  you  telle 
The  best  conseyl  kh  have  in  wille ; 
Gif  thou  themperours  doubter  afo, 
Riche  thou  best  ever  mo ; 
After  him  thou  best  emperour, 
God  hath  the  don  gret  anour, 

Cp  of  Warwike,  p.  149. 
Tho  was  he  erl  of  gret  anour, 
Y-knowen  inalle  Aquiteyne. 

Ijtg,  Cathol.  p.  43. 

(2)  To  honour. 

With  this  he  ras  out  of  his  place 
That  he  anoured  him  in. 

MS,  Fairfax  14. 
In  diademe  anouredttad  with  palie 

jrS.Har2. 3869,  f.  367. 

ANOUREMENT.    Adornment. 

I  am  tormentide  with  this  blew  fyre  on  my  hede, 
for  my  lecherouse  anourement  of  myne  heere,  ande 
other  array  ther  one.  Geeta  Romanommt  p.  431. 

ANOURENE,  pL  Honour. 

With  gud  ryghte  thay  love  the  for  thaire  gud- 
ncs  ;  with  gud  ryghte  thay  anourene  the  for  thaire 
fairenes;  withe  gud  righte  thay  gloryiye  the  for 
thaire  profet.  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  199. 

ANOURN.    To  adorn.  (A.-N.J 

Whan  a  woman  is  anowrtMtf  with  rich  apparayle.  It 
setteth  out  her  beauty  double  as  much  as  it  is. 

Palsgrave, 
ANOURNEMENTIS.   Adornments. 

For  as  alle  anoumementi*  ben  fayred  by  hem  that 
avenauntly  uysith  hem,  so  alle  the  halowys  of  heven, 
as  wele  aungels  as  men  or  wymmen,  ben  anoumedand 
worschipped  oonly  thoru  God.    MS,  Tanner  16,  p.  53. 

ANOW.    Enough.    West.   See  Jennings,  p.  120. 
He  kest  the  bor  doun  hawes  anowe. 
And  com  himself  doun  bi  a  bowe. 

Sev^  Sagee,  991. 

ANOWARD.   Upon.   See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  186, 
211.   Heame  explains  it, "  thorough,  onward." 
And  anoward  his  rug  tar  y-maked. 
And  doth  ttom  jen  to  jere. 

Jf5.HaW.9977,f.47. 
A  cold  welle  and  fair  ther  sprong, 

jinowarde  the  doune. 
That  5ut  is  there,  fair  and  cold, 
A  myle  from  the  tounc. 

MS.  CM,  Trin.  Oron.  57. 
The  hors  hem  lay  anoward. 
That  hem  thought  chaunce  hard. 

ArthourandMerHn,  \..  133. 


ANOWCRYAND  .> 

Also  ther  is  fyr  of  covey tyse,  of  tho  whiche  it  is 
seyd  alle  anotoer^and  as  chymney  of  Fyre. 

MS.  Sgerton  842,  f.  823. 

ANOWE.    Now;  presently.    So  explained  by 
Mr.  Utterson,  Pop.  Poet.  ii.  147 ;  but  perhaps 
we  should  read  avoirs,  as  in  a  similar  passage  at 
p.  153. 
ANOYLE.  To  anoint.  The  last  sacrament  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.    See  a  curious  inven- 
tory, written  about  1588,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  255. 
ANOYMENTIS.    This  word  is  the  translation  of 
Umates  in  an  early  gloss,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.8. 
ANOYNTMENT.  Anointment. 
And  ther  Mar^  Mawdelayn 

Anoyntet  oure  Lordes  fette 
With  a  riche  an<^mtment. 

And  his  hede  i-wis.      MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  86. 
ANOYT.   Turning? 

That  other  branche  tu\  ryjt  goy t 
To  the  lytU  fyngere,  without  onoyf. 

Reliq,  Antiq.  1. 190. 

ANPYRE.   Empire.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  England. 
All  ComewaUe  and  Devenshlre, 
All  thys  were  of  hys  anpifre,     Rob,  OUme.  p.  733. 
ANREDNESSE.    Unity  of  purpose.  {J,-S.) 
AN'S-AFE.  lam  afraid.    Yorith, 
ANSAUMPLE.    An  example. 

Ore  Loverd  wende  aboute  and  prechede  that  folk, 
And  seide  hem  aneaun^i»lee  (ale. 

MS.  Laud.  108.  f.  8. 

ANSEL.  Generally  spelt  hantel,  q.  y.  It  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  hansel  in  Decker's 
Satiro-Mastix,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  137.  See  also 
a  similar  orthography  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14. 

ANSHUM.SCRANCHUM.  When  a  number  of 
persons  are  assembled  at  a  board  where  the 
provision  is  scanty,  and  each  one  is  almost 
obliged  to  scramble  for  what  he  can  get,  it 
will  be  observed  perhaps  by  some  one  of  the 
party  that  they  never  in  all  their  life  saw  such 
anskum-wranekHm  work.    Une, 

ANSINE.    Appearance;  figure.    {A,-S,) 
Not  no  mon  so  muchel  of  pine. 
As  povre  wif  that  falleth  in  amine. 

Dame  Sirith,  MS,  Digb^  86,  f .  167. 

ANSLACHTS.  Surprises.  ((?«rm.)  SeeMeyrick's 

Critical  Enquiry,  iii.  118. 
ANSLAIGHT.    Surprised.  (Germ.) 

I  do  remember  yet,  that  anelaight,  thou  wast  beaten. 

And  fledst  before  the  butler. 

Beaumont  and  Fischer,  Mone,  Thomae,  ii.  9. 

ANSQUARE.    Answer. 

Then  gaf  Jhesus  til  ham  anequare 

To  alle  the  Jewes  atte  ther  ware.    Ifi9.  Fairftut  14. 

ANSTOND.    To  withstand. 

He  by  vond  vorst  an  queintyse  ajen  the  Deneys  to 
onttofuf.  Rob.  GUme.  p.  967. 

ANSURER.  The  answerer;  the  person  who 
answered  to  the  Court  of  Augmentation  for 
the  rents  and  profits. 

As  conseming  one  farme  hold,  late  belonging  to 
the  hold  of  St.  Robarts,  which  you  know  I  did  speake 
to  the  aneurer  for  the  use  of  Uie  said  children,  and 
he  permised  not  to  suit  them. 

Plumpten  Corrtepondenee,  p.  934; 
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ANSWER.  To  encounter  at  a  tournament.  See 
the  Paston  Letters,  iL  4.  Shakespeare  uses 
the  substantive  in  the  sense  of  retaliation,  re- 
quital, in  Cymbeline,  iv.  4.  A  very  common 
Uiougfa  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  has  not 
been  noticed  by  lexicographers.  To  answer 
a  front  door,  is  to  open  it  when  any  one  knocks. 
At  a  fium-house  near  South  Petherton,  a  maid- 
senrant  was  recently  asked  why  she  did  not 
answer  the  door.  The  girl,  who  had  an  im- 
pediment in  her  speech,  replied,  *''Why — 
why — why,  if  you  plaze,  mim,  I — 1 — ^I  did'n 
bear'n  spoJi !" 

ANT.     (1)  Am  not    Devon. 

(2)  And  This  form  of  the  conjunction  is  found 
chieflyin  MSS.  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  when 
it  is  very  common. 

(3)  *'In  an  ant's  foot,"  in  a  short  time.  A 
Warwickshire  phrase. 

ANTEM.  (1)  A  church.  This  cant  word  is 
given  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  521,  more  generally 
spelt  autem.  We  have  also  an  aniem-morie, 
**  a  wyfe  maried  at  the  churche,  and  they  be 
as  chaste  as  a  cow."  See  the  same  work, 
iL  290,  520;  and  Harrison's  Description  of 
Engiland,  p.  184. 

(2)  An  anthem.    (^.-5.) 

To  me  ibe  csme,  and  b«d  me  for  to  ting 
This  mUem  Tenlly  in  my  dying. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13590. 

ANTEPHNE.    An  antiphon. 

With  hool  herte  and  dew  rererence 
Seya  this  aMephnet  and  this  orison. 

MS.  HarU  33^,  t.  5. 

ANTER.    The  following  is  extracted  from  an 

old  play: 

That's  hee  that  makes  the  true  use  of  feasts,  sends 
aU  unto  their  proper  places ;  hee  is  call'd  the  atuer  / 
lie  hath  a  monopoly  for  all  butterie  bookes,  kitchlnge 
bookcs,  besides  old  declamations  and  theames. 

MS.  Bodl.  30. 
ANTERS.    (1)  In  case  that.    North. 
(2)  Adventures.    North. 

Listuns  now,  lordinges,  of  antert  grete. 

lloteofi'«  Romaneea,  p.  49. 

ANTE-TEME.  A  text  or  motto  pUced  at  the 
head  of  a  theme,  oration,  or  discourse.  From 
the  Merrie  Tales  of  Skelton,  p.  61,  it  would 
appear  to  be  synon]rmous  with  theme.  See 
also  Skdton's  Works,  it  241. 

ANTEVERT.    To  avert.    HaU. 

ANTGATE.    An  occasion.    Skinner. 

ANTH.    And  the.     North. 

ANTHONY-NUT.  The  bladder-nut;  the  sta- 
phyladendron.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Staphilodendro; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baguenaudee. 

ANTHONY-PIG.  The  favourite  or  smallest  pig 
of  the  litter.  A  Kentish  expression,  according 
to  Grose.  **  To  follow  like  a  tantony  pig,'' 
L  e.  to  follow  close  at  one's  heels.  Some  de- 
rive this  saying  from  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  fiiars  of  certain  convents  in  England  and 
fiance,  sons  of  St.  Anthony,  whose  swine  were 
permitted  to  feed  in  the  streets.  These  swine 
would  follow  any  one  having  greens  or  other 
proviiions,  till  they  obtained  some  of  them ; 


and  it  was  in  those  days  considered  an  act  of 
charity  and  religion  to  feed  them.  St.  Anthony 
vras  invoked  for  the  pig.  See  Becon's  Works, 
p.  138;  and  a  quotation  from  Horman  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  29. 

ANTHONY'S-FIRB.  A  kind  of  erysipelas.  Var. 
dial  Higins  says,  "  A  swelling  f^  of  heate 
and  rednes,  with  peine  round  about  a  sore  or 
wound,  commonly  called  S.  Anthonies  fier." 
See  the  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  439. 

ANTHROPOMANCY.  Divination  by  the  en- 
trails of  men.  This  species  of  divination  is 
alluded  to  in  Holiday's  Tecnogamia,  4to. 
Loud.  1618. 

ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN.  A  ludicrous  word 
introduced  by  Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of  a  for- 
midable sound,  from  Anthropophagi f  cannibals. 
See  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

ANTICK.    (1)  Old. 

And  chough  my  antick  age  was  freely  lent 
To  the  committing  of  accursed  erilL 

Niehoiton't  jicolatttUt  1000. 

(2)  An  antimasque. 

I  saw  in  Brussels,  at  my  heing  there. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  welcome  the  archbishop 
Of  Ments  with  rare  conceit,  even  on  a  sudden 
Perform'd  by  knights  and  ladies  of  his  court. 
In  nature  of  an  antick.  Font*  Works,  i.  440> 

ANTICKS.  This  word  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
senses.  Shakespeare  has  the  verb  to  antick^ 
to  make  anticks,  and  antickly^  in  an  antick 
manner.  See  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7 ; 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1.  Actors  are 
frequently  termed  anticks^  as  in  the  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  530.  The  ancient  sculpture  and 
paintings  in  parish  churches  fall  under  the 
same  denomination,  and  it  is  even  applied  to 
the  sculptured  figftres  in  pavements. 
And  cast  to  make  a  chariot  for  the  king. 

Painted  with  anticket  and  ridiculous  toyes. 
In  which  they  meane  to  Paris  him  to  bring. 
To  make  sport  to  their  madames  and  their  boycs. 

Draifton**  Pomu,  p.  43. 
A  foule  dcform'd,  a  brutish  cursed  crew. 
Bodied  like  those  in  antike  worke  devised. 
Monstrous  of  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 

Harrington'a  jiriotto,  1591,  p.  45. 

ANTICOR.    A  swelling  on  a  horse's  breast,  op- 
posite to  the  heart.   Markham.    Miege  spells 
it  antocow. 
ANTIDOTARY.     Having  the  qualities  of  an 
antidote. 

From  hence  commeth  that  noble  name  or  compo> 
sition  antidutarjf,  called  Theriaca,  that  is,  triacle. 

Top»eW*  Historp  ofSerpentt,  p.  280. 

ANTIENTS.  Ancestors.  Carr  gives  this  word 
as  still  used  in  Craven,  and  it  occurs  apparently 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
p.  205. 

ANTIMASQUE.  Something  directly  opposed 
to  the  principal  masque,  a  light  and  ridiculous 
interlude,  dividing  the  parts  of  the  more  serious 
masque.  It  admitted  of  the  vrildest  extrava- 
gances, and  actors  from  the  theatres  were 
generally  engaged  to  perform  in  it.  See 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  459 ;  Ben  Jonson, 
ed.  Gifford,  viL  251 ;  Nares,  in  v.,  and  an  ac- 
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count  of  Mr.  Moore's  revels  at  Oxford  in  1636, 
in  MS.  Ashmole  47. 

ANTINOMIES.  Rules  or  laws,  in  opposition  to 
some  others  deemed  false,  and  having  no  au- 
thority. See  an  example  of  this  word  in 
Taylor's  Great  Exemplar,  p.  50. 

ANTIOCHE.  A  kind  oif  wine,  perhaps  imported 
or  introduced  from  that  country.  A  drink  for 
wounded  persons,  called  "  water  of  Anteochet* 
is  described  at  length  in  MS.  Jamys,  f.  40. 
See  also  some  verses  on  lechecrafte  in  MS. 
Harl.  1600. 

Antioeht  and  bastardet 

Pyment  alto  and  garnarde. 

Sqttjfr  nf  Zjowe  Degrif  757* 
ANTIPERISTASIS.  "  The  opposition,"  says 
Cowley,  "  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened  or  in- 
tended." This  word  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 
See  his  Works,  ed.  Gifford,  ii.  371. 
ANTIPHONER.  This  term  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  inventories  of  church  goods  and 
ornaments  in  old  times.  It  was  a  kind  of 
psalm-book,  containing  the  usual  church  mu- 
sic, with  the  notes  marked,  as  we  still  see 
them  in  old  mass  books ;  and  so  called  from 
the  alternate  repetitions  and  responses.  See 
the  Archaeologia,  xxi.  275. 

This  litel  childe  his  litel  book  leming. 

As  he  sate  in  the  scole  at  his  piimere» 

He  /4lma  redemptorit  herde  slng« 

As  children  lered  hir  antiphontre. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13440. 

ANTIQUITY.    Old  age. 

For  false  illusion  of  the  magistrates 
With  borrow'd  shapes  of  false  aniiquit^, 

Tufo  Tragedies  in  One,  1601. 

ANTLE-BEER.    Crosswise ;  irregular.  Exmoor. 
ANTLING.    A  corruption  of  St.  Antonine,  to 
whom  one  of  the  London  churches  is  dedicated, 
and  occasionally  alluded  to  by  early  writers 
under  the  corrupted  name.    See  the  Roaring 
Girl,  i.  1. 
ANTO.     If  thou.     Yorksh, 
ANTOYN.    Anthony.    Langtofi. 
ANTPAT.     Opportune;  apropos.     Warw. 
ANTRE.  (1)  A  cavern;  a  den.   {Lat.) 
Wherein  of  antree  vast  and  desarts  idle» 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  Othelto,  i.  3. 

(2)  To  adventure. 

And,  Lord,  als  he  es  maste  of  myght. 
He  send  his  soeor  to  that  knyght. 
That  thus  In  dede  of  charity 
This  day  antres  hys  lif  for  me. 

Ywaine  and  Gourfit,  3506. 
Thou  anterd  thi  life  for  luf  of  me.         JbUL  3809. 
ANTRESSE.     Adventured.     (A.-N.) 

Thanne  Alisaundrine  at  arst  than  antreeee  hem 

tille.  WiU,  and  the  Werwolf^  p.  38. 

ANTRUMS.    Affected  airs ;  insolences ;  whims. 

"  A's  in  as  antrums  this  morning,"  would  be 

said  of  a  rude  person  as  well  as  of  a  skittish 

horse.    This  form  of  the  word  is  given  in  the 

Suffolk  and  Cheshire  glossaries,  but  the  more 

usual  expression  is  tantrums, 

ANTUL.    An  thou  wilt;  if  thou  wilt.  Yorksh. 


ANTUO.      Explained  "  one  two,  a  two,"  by 

Heame,  but  we  should  read  an  tttOf  i.e.  on  two. 

See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  241. 
ANT-WART.    A  kind  of  wart,  "  deepe-rooted, 

broad  below,  and  litle  above,"  mentioned  in 

the  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  444. 
ANTWHILE.     Some  time  ago.     Warw. 
ANTY.     Empty.     Somerset. 
ANTY-TUMP.    Anant-hilL    Herrfords. 
AN  UAL.    A  chronicle.    Rider. 
ANUDDER.    Another.    North. 
ANUEL.    A  yearly  salary  paid  to  a  priest  for 

keeping  an  anniversary ;  an  annuity. 

And  henten,  gif  I  mighte. 

An  anuel  for  myne  owen  use, 

To  helpen  to  clothe.  Piere  Ploughman,  p.  475. 

Suche  annuele  has  made  thes  frers  so  wely  and  so  gay. 
That  ther  may  no  posscssioners  mayntene  thair  array. 

MS.  Cott.  aeop.  B.  IL  f.  63. 

ANUETH.    Annoyeth. 
Moch  me  anueth 

That  ml  driril  drulth.  Retiq.  AnHq.  li.  210. 

ANUNDER.  Beneath;  under.  North.  To  keep 
any  one  at  anunder,  i.  e.  to  keep  them  in  a  sub- 
ordinate or  dependent  situation.  See  also  a 
quotation  in  gloss,  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in  v. 
Atwtqted. 

Ten  schypmen  to  londe  yede. 
To  se  the  yle  yn  lengthe  and  brede. 
And  fette  water  as  hem  was  node 
The  roche  anondyr. 

Oetovian  Impera^ir,  550. 
The  prisone  dore  than  wend  heo  ner. 
And  putte  hure  ttatanunder. 

MS.  jiehnwte  33,  f.  16. 
He  fouten  anonder  selde. 
Some  of  hem  he  felde.     MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  219. 

ANURE.    To  honour. 

Anurith  God  and  holl  chirch. 

And  ^Ireth  the  povir  that  habbith  nede; 
So  Godis  wiUe  50  ssul  wirche. 
And  Joi  of  heven  hab  to  mede. 

Wrighta  Politieal  Songe,  p.  205. 

ANURTHE.  On  the  earth.  This  word  occurs  in 

the  Life  of  St  Brandan,  p.  3. 
ANUY.  (1)  To  annoy ;  to  trouble ;  to  harass. 
Hire  fader  was  so  sore  oni^ed. 
That  he  muste  noo  aide.  MS.  Harl,  2277.  t.  93. 
For  thai  hadde  the  country  anuwed. 
And  with  robberie  destrwed.  Sevjfn  Sagee,  2G13. 
(2)  Trouble;  vexation. 

Al  eselich  withoute  anugB 
And  there  youre  lyf  ende. 

MS.  Harl.  StSTJ*  t.  46. 
And  for  non  eorthelich  anug, 
Ne  for  dethe  ne  flechchie  noujht. 

MS.  Laud  106,  f.  I6i. 
ANVELT.    An  anviL     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  6; 
Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  L  7. 
Upon  his  anvelt  up  and  downs, 
Therof  be  toke  the  firste  sowne. 

The  Dremee/ Chaucer,  1165. 

ANVEMPNE.    Toenvenome. 

I  am  nott  wurthy.  Lord,  to  loke  up  to  hefne. 
My  synAil  steppys  anvempngd  the  grounde. 

Coventrg  Mget«rie§,  p.  75. 

ANVERDRE.  To  overthrow.  Somerset.  Per- 
haps a  mistake  for  auverdre.  I  insert  it  on 
Mr.  Holloway's  authority. 
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ANVIED.  Explained  by  Weber  envied,  enraged, 
in  the  following  passage;  but  we  should  cer- 
tainly read  muted,  part,  of  the  verb  anuy,  q.  v. 
Sec  also  Jwnye,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  similar 
error. 

Allsaundre  anvied  wai ; 
Over  the  table  he  gon  stoupe. 
And  «niot  Llfias  with  tlie  coupe. 
That  he  fcol  doun  in  the  flette. 

Kjmg  Alisaunder,  1102. 

ANVIL.   (1)  The  handle  or  hilt  of  a  sword. 

Here  I  dip 

The  anvU  of  my  sword.       Coriolanus,  !▼.  5. 


(2)  A  Uttlc  narrow  flag  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

Meyrick, 
ANWARPE.    To  warp.    Mineheu, 
ANWEALD.    Power;  authority.   Skinner. 
ANAVORD.    An  answer ;  a  reply.     Verstegan, 
ANY.   Either;  one  of  two.    It  usually  signifies 

one  of  many. 

And  If  that  an/f  of  ua  have  more  than  other. 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  hit  brother. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7U5. 

A-NYE.   In  nine. 

The  kyng  won  Normandye,  and  alw  god  Aungeo, 
And  wythynne  a-npe  jer  ai  thyi  was  y-do. 

Rf^.  Gloue.  p.  186. 

ANYNGE.   Union. 

By  the  rertu  of  thli  blysfulle  anjfnget  whillie  may 
noghte  be  lalde  ne  consayved  be  manra  wit,  the 
saule  of  Jhetu  reasayvcde  the  fUlhede  of  wynedorae 
and  lufe.  MS.  Uneoln  A.I.  17. f>  837. 

ANYSOT.  A  fool.  See  Pynson's  edition  of 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  quoted  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  11.     See  Amsote. 

ANYWHEN.  At  any  time.  South.  Rider  gives 
anywkile  in  the  same  sense,  and  anywhither, 
into  any  place.  Mr.  Veraon  teUs  me  anywhen 
is  considered  a  respectable  word  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight. 
A-ONE.    An  individual;  one  person. 

There^s  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 

I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.  Macbeth,  iU.  4. 

AOURNED.     Adorned. 

So  that  he  that  tofore  wente  clothed  in  clothes  of 
goldeandof  sylke,  and  aoumed  wyth  precyous  stones 
in  the  cyt*.  ^"8^  Patrum,  f.  86. 

AOY.     High.     Gloue. 
APAID.   Satisfied ;  pleased.    (A.-N.) 
Mas  friar,  as  I  am  true  maid. 
So  do  I  hold  me  well  apaid, 

PeeU'e  Works,  1. 91. 

APAISE.   Peace. 

Tho  thai  were  al  at  aise, 

leh  went  to  hb  in  apaiee.  Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  87* 

APAN.    Upon. 

j4pan  the  xx.  dai 
Of  Averil,  bi-for  Mai. 

Ritmm**  Ancient  Songe,  p.  30. 

APARAELYNG.  Preparation.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  tqfparahu,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8,  an  old 
g^OBS.  of  the  15th  century. 

APARTI.  Partly. 

Now  wil  I  schewe  aparti 

Qwy  thei  aren  so  grysly.      Hampole,  MS.  Digbif  87. 

And  hnu  foul  a  roon  i«  afturward, 

TelUth  opttrfy  Seint  Bernard. 

MS.  AshmoteAl,  f.  6. 


He  that  es  verrayly  meke,  God  sal  safe  hym  of 
there,  here  apatty^  and  in  the  lothcr  worlde  pienerly. 

MS.  Coll.  Ktvn.  10,  f.  40. 

APAST.    Passed.   Still  used  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land.     Cf.  Gy   of  Warwike,  pp.  148,  457; 
Stnitt's  Regal  Antiquities,  ed.  Planch^,  p.  77. 
The  ny5t  hure  ne5ehede  faste. 
That  the  day  was  nej  ago ; 
The  lordes  buth  than  apa»te 
Wythoute  more  ado. 

MS.A§hmole^,  f.  80. 

Apaaeyd  be  twenty  jere 

That  we  togedyr  luve  lyvyd  here, 

MS.  HarU  1701.  f.  13. 

To  grete  disport  and  daltaunce  of  lordes  and  alle 
worthi  werrioures  that  ben  apaeeed  by  wey  of  age 
al  labour  and  travaOlyug. 

VegeHue,  MS.  Douce  291,  f.  120. 

Tho  this  li5th  apaeeed  was, 

Huy  in  the  put  to  grounde, 
Thare  inne  of  this  holie  man. 

No  thing  huy  ne  sei5en  ne  founde. 

MS.  Laud  108,  f.  174. 

APAYEN.  To  satisfy ;  to  please ;  to  like.  {A.-N.) 
Therwith  was  Perkyn  apaifed. 
And  preised  hem  faste. 

Piere  PUiughnuut,  p.  123. 
In  herte  1  wolde  be  wele  apayede, 
Myghte  we  do  that  dede. 

MS.  Uncttln  A.  i.l7>  f<  119* 
But  never  the  lees  y  schalle  assay 
How  thou  wylt  my  dynte  apnp. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  106. 

APAYERE.   To  impair.     (A.-N.) 

For  alle  your  proude  prankyng,  your  pride  may 
apayere,  Skelton*e  Worke,  i.  116. 

APE.  (1)  A  fool.    To  put  an  ape  into  a  person's 
hood  or  cap  was  an  old  phrase,  signifying  to 
make  a  fool  of  him.   Sometimes  we  have  the 
phrase,  to  put  on  Ms  head  an  ape,  in  the  same 
sense.      Apes  were  formerly  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  fools  and  simpletons ;  and  Malone 
says  it  was  formerly  a  term  of  endearment. 
Tyrwhitt  considers  "  win  of  ape,"  in  Cant.  T. 
16993,  to  be  the  same  with  vin  de  tinge.     Sec 
his  note,  p.  329  ;  Robert  of  Sicily,  p.  68. 
A  ha,  felawes,  beth  ware  of  swlche  a  Jape. 
The  monke  put  in  the  mannee  hode  an  ape. 
And  in  his  wifes  eke,  by  Seiot  Austin. 

Gftawcer,  Cant.  T.  13370. 

(2)  To  attempt  ? 

And  that  sche  nere  so  michel  ape 
That  sche  hir  laid  doun  to  slape. 

Artheur  and  Merlin,  p.  32. 

APECE.    The  alphabet.    Prompt.  Parv.    We 

have  also  apece'lemer,  one  who  leameth  the 

alphabet. 
APEIRE.    To  impair.   {A.'N.)  See  Appair.  Cf. 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  12 ;  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 

p.  3  ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  3149 ;  Hall's  Satires, 

iv.  2. 

And  thanne  youre  neghebores  next 

In  none  wise  apeire.       Piere  Ploun^mutn,  p.  111. 

APEL.  An  old  term  in  hunting  music,  con- 
sisting of  three  long  moots.  See  Sir  H.  Dry- 
den's  notes  to  Twici,  p.  71. 

APELYT.  Called;  named.  It  is  glossed  by 
nominatua  in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  315. 
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APENT.  Belonging.  See  Append.  In  the  Chea- 
ter Plays,  i.  131,  it  is  used  as  a  verb. 
Aganippe  her  lorde  was  Kyng  of  Fraunce, 
That  grauiite  hym  menne,  and  good  sufficiente, 
And  sent  his  wife  with  hym,  with  greate  pulssaunoe, 
With  all  aray  that  to  her  wer  apente. 
His  heire  to  been,  by  their  bothes  assente. 

Hard^ng't  Chronicle,  f.  83. 

APENYONE.    Opinion. 

Jhesu,  Jhesu,  quat  deylle  is  him  that  ? 
I  defye  the  and  thyn  apentfone* 

Digbif  ifyfteria,  p.  131. 

APERE.    To  appear. 

To  the  nexte  semble  ^e  schul  hym  calle. 
To  apere  byfore  hys  felows  allc. 

Qnut,  i(f  Masonry,  p.  27- 

APERN.    An  apron.    This  is  the  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.    See  the  Nomenclator,  p. 
171.    Mr.  Hartshome  gives  appam  as  the 
Shropshire  word,  and  apperon  is  sometimes 
found  as  the  Northern  form,  as  well  as  appren. 
APERNER.     One    who    wears    an  apron;   a 
drawer. 
We  have  no  wine  here,  methinks ; 
Where's  this  apemer  t     Otapman**  Ifoy  Day,  1611. 
A.PER-SE.    The  letter  A,  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  Latin  words,  per  m,  is  used  by  some 
of  our  ancient  poets  to  denote  a  person  or 
thing  of  extraordinary  merit. 

London,  thowe  arte  of  townes  A  per  ee, 
Soveragne  of  cities,  most  symbliest  by  sight. 

MS.  Lamed,  762,  f.  7. 
Thou  schalt  be  an  apereey,  my  sooe. 
In  mylys  ij.  or  thre. 

M&  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  61. 
APERT.  (1)  Open ;  openly ;  manifest.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alls.  2450,  4773 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  70 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6696. 
Me  hath  sroetyn  wlthowten  deserte. 
And  seyth  that  he  ys  owre  kynge  aperte. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  941. 
(2)  Brisk  ;  bold ;  free.  SJtinner.  In  the  pro- 
vinces we  have  peart f  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Toone  quotes  a  passage  from  Peter  Langtoft, 
p.  74,  but  I  doubt  its  application  in  this  sense, 
although  it  may  be  derived  from  A,-N.  aperte, 
APERTE.     Conduct  in  action.     (A.-N.) 

For  whiche  the  kyng  hym  had  ay  after  in  cherte, 
Consyderyng  well  tUs  knightly  aperte. 

Hardyng^e  Chronieie,  f.  1S8. 

APERTELICHE.    Openly.    (A,-N,) 
Ich  have,  quod  tho  oure  Lord,  al  aperteliehe 
I -spoke  in  the  temple  and  y-tau5t,  and  nothyng  pri- 
▼eliche.  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Oxon.  57,  f.  8. 

APERTLY.     Openly.    {A.-N,) 

And  forsothe  there  b  a  gret  marveyle,  for  men 
may  see  there  the  erthe  of  the  tombe  aperitif  many 
tyraes  steren  and  meven.   MaundeviiUfe  TraeeUt  p.  82. 

APERY.    An  ape-house. 

And  vow  to  ply  thy  booke  as  nimbly  as  ever  thou 
didst  thy  master's  apery,  or  the  hauty  vaulting 
horse.  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p*  93. 

APE  RYALLE.    Imperial  .> 

For  any  thyng  that  ever  I  sed  or  dede. 
Unto  thys  owre  securet  or  aperyalle. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff,  i.  6.  f.  123. 

APES.  To  lead  apes  in  hell,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion,  meaning  to  die  an  old  maid  or  a  bache- 
lor, that  being  the  employment  jocularly  as- 


signed to  old  maids  in  the  next  world.  See 
Florio  in  v.  Mdmmola, "  an  old  maide  or  sUlie 
virgin  that  will  lead  apes  in  helL^'  The  phrase 
is  not  quite  obsolete. 

But  'tis  an  old  proverb,  and  you  know  it  well. 
That  womoi,  dying  maids,  lead  apee  in  hell. 

The  London  Prodigal,  I  2. 

APESIN.    To  appease. 

Ye  flers  Mars,  apeein  of  his  Ire, 

And,  as  you  list,  ye  makin  hertis  dlgne. 

TVotfus  and  Creeeide,  iil.  22. 

APE'S-PATERNOSTER.  To  say  an  ape's  pa- 
ternoster, to  chatter  with  cold.  This  prover- 
bial expression  occurs  several  times  in  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Barboierf  Batre,  Cressinert  Dent, 
Grelotter. 
APETITELY.  With  an  appetite.  See  Brockett, 
ed.  1829,  in  v.  Appetize. 

Goo  to  thy  mete  apetHefy, 
Sit  therat  discretely.  Reliq,  Antiq.  I.  233. 

APE-WARD.    A  keeper  of  apes. 
Nor  I,  quod  an  ape^ward. 
By  aught  that  I  kan  knowe. 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  115. 
APEYREMENT.    Iiyury. 

Then  cast  the  powder  therupon,  and  with  thi  nail 
thou  maist  done  awey  the  lettres  that  hit  schal  no* 
thyng  been  a-sene,  without  any  apeyrement, 

Raiq,  Antiq,  i.  109. 

APEYRYNGIS.    Losses. 

But  whiche  thlngis  werai  to  me  wynnyngis,  I  have 
demed  ihetcapeyryngie  for  Crist. 

Wiekl\t^»  New  Test,  p.  169. 

APIECE.  With  the  subject  in  the  plural,  "Now 
lads,  here's  healths  jipieee,**  Le.  healths  to  each 
of  you.    North. 
APIECES.    To  pieces.  Still  used  in  Suffolk. 
Nay,  if  we  faint  or  fUl  apieeee  now. 
We're  fools.  The  leland  Princees,  v.  1 . 

APIES.    Opiates. 

As  he  shall  slepe  as  long  as  er  the  leste. 
The  narcotikes  and  apiee  ben  so  strong. 

Legende  of  Hypemuieetra,  109. 

A.PIGGA-BACK.  A  mode  of  carrying  a  child 
on  one's  back,  with  his  legs  under  one's  arms, 
and  his  arms  round  one's  neck.     Var.  diaL 

APIS.  A  kind  of  apple-tree,  which  Skinner  says 
was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
year  1670. 

APISHNESS.  PUyfuhiess.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  badinage  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593. 

APISTILLE.    The  epistle. 

The  lyone  made  a  wolfe  to  here  the  holy  watlr ; 
i).  urchyus  to  here  the  tapers ;  gete  to  rynge  the  belles; 
foxes  to  here  the  beere.  The  here  seide  the  masse ; 
the  asse  redde  the  apietiUe  t  the  oxe  redde  the  gos- 
pelle.  Geeta  lUtmatwrum,  p.  418. 

A-PISTY-POLL.  A  mode  of  carrying  a  child 
with  his  legs  on  one's  shoulders,  and  his  arms 
round  one's  neck  or  forehead.    Doreet, 

A-PIT-A-PAT.  A  term  applied  to  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  cases  of  anxiety.  Var. 
dial.  In  Oxfordshire  the  village  children  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  bawl  some  lines  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  pence,  which  commence — 
"  A-pit-a-pat,  the  pan  is  hot. 
And  we  are  come  a-shroving." 
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A-PLACE.    In  place.     Gower, 
A-PLAT.    On  the  ground. 

And  Aroant  with  the  swerd  aflat. 

That  he  threwe  of  his  hon  a-plat, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  333. 

APLIGHT.  Certainly;  indeed;  completely. 
Cf.  Wright's  PoUticai  Songs,  p.  249 ;  Ritson's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  10 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  3, 
6;  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  L  94 ;  Harts- 
home's  Met.  Tales,  p.  52 ;  Lyheaus  Disconus, 
45,  2060;  Kyng  of  Tars,  109,  182,  523 ;  Ri- 
chard Goer  de  lion,  2265 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  204  ; 
Lay  le  Freine,  200.  Sir  W.  Scott  explains  it 
**  at  once,"  gloss,  to  Tristem ;  and  Heame, 
*'  light,  compleat."  It  seems  to  be  often  used 
as  a  kind  of  expletive,  and  is  the  same  as  "  I 
pli^t,"  I  promise  you. 
That  if  he  wol  lyre  aryjt, 

I  dar  hote  him  hele  apH^t,    MS.  Addit,  10096,  f .  2. 
The  chyld  ansuerd  son  apljf^t. 
Fro  my  fader  I  com  ryght. 

MS.  jMhmolt  61,  f.  83. 

APLYN.    Apples.  (^.-5) 

Nym  flowxe  and  ayryn,  and  grynd  peper  and  saf  ron. 
and  malce  thereto  a  batour,  and  par  ap^yit,  and  kyt 
hem  to  bfode  penys,  and  kest  hem  theryn,  and  firy 
hem  in  the  batour  wyth  fresch  grees,  and  serve  it 
forthe.  Warner'*  Antiq.  Culin,  p.  39. 

APOGK.    A  small  red  pimple.    Somerset, 
APODYTERY.    A  vestry. 

I  call  it  a  vestry,  as  containing  the  vestments ;  but 
if  any  other  place  has  that  name,  a  longer  word, 
«po<l^(ery,  may  be  taken  for  distinction. 

MS.  Letter,  dated  17GS. 

APGINT.    At  point. 

Maiden  and  wiif  gret  lorwegan  make 
For  tfaekinges  fonessake, 
Tliat  were  apoiM  to  dye. 

Ritum'tMet,  Rom.  ill.  306. 

APOISGN.    To  poison.    See  Piers  Ploughman, 

p.  326. 

Ah  he  ne  reignedeher 
Bote  unnethe  thre  ycr. 
That  Estryld  his  stepmoder, 
Selde  beth  ther  eny  gode, 
Him  apoiwnede  that  he  was  ded. 

Chronicie  of  England,  781. 
Thcrfor  cast  awey  wycchecraft  and  use  it  never. 
For  It  e^poifeenith  the  soule  and  sleithe  It  for  ever. 

MS.LaMdA\6,  t.  38. 

APOLOGETIK.    An  apology.    In  MS.  Douce 
114,  is  a  short  piece  which  the  writer  entitles 
**  a  shorte  apohgetiJt  of  this  Englissh  com- 
pylour." 
APON.    Upon. 

Have  mynd  apon  joure  endyng. 

MS.  Douee  308,  f.  1. 
And  pfty  them  trwly,  apon  thy  foy. 
What  that  they  deserven  may. 

Qmet.  nf  Maeonrff,  p.  16. 

APONTED.    Tunted.    Donet. 
APOPUAK.    A  kind  of  herh.    See  the  Archae- 
ologia.  XXX.  404.    The  "  gumme  t^itpoponaci^' 
is  mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  which  may  he 
the  same. 
APORET.    Poor. 

That  OD  partie  he  send  be  sonde 
To  hem  that  were  aperet  in  his  londe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  100. 


APOSTATA.  An  apostate.  The  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13 ; 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britain,  p.  25 ;  Skel- 
ton's  Works,  i.  165. 

APOSTEMACION.    An  imposthume. 

Then  sayde  my  paciente,  I  hadde  a  grevous  sore 
I^g^y  vlth  greate  apostemaeUnu  and  hoHownes,  where- 
fore if  he  coulde  have  done  nothing  but  talke,  he 
myght  have  talked  long  enough  to  my  legge  before  it 
would  so  have  been  whole. 

HalPe  Espo^ulation,  p.  24. 

APOSTHUME.  An  imposthume.  This  orthogra- 
phy is  given  by  Rider,  and  is  found  much  ear- 
lier in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13.  In  a  MS.  col- 
lection of  recipes  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  f.  294,  is  a  '*  drynke  for  the  apos- 
tyme." 

APOSTILHEED.    AposUeship. 

And  though  to  othere  I  am  not  apostle,  but  nethe- 
lea  to  30U  1  am,  for  %e  ben  the  litie  slgne  of  myn 
apoetiOieed  in  the  Lord. 

WkkliifVt  New  Teet.  p.  132. 

APOSTILLE.  A  marginal  observation.  Got- 
grave  says  in  v.  Appostikt  "  An  answer  unto 
apetition  setdowne  in  the  margent  thereof,  and 
generally,  any  small  addition  unto  a  great  dis- 
course in  writing." 

I  sende  unto  your  highnes  the  copies  of  the  same, 
with  suche  apoetiUee  and  declaration  in  the  mer- 
gentcfl,  as  in  reding  of  them  with  good  deliberacion, 
came  unto  my  mynde.  State  Paper*,  i.  225. 

APOSTLE-SPOONS.  It  was  anciently  the  cus- 
tom for  sponsors  at  christenings  to  offer  gilt 
spoons  as  presents  to  the  child,  which  were 
odled  apostle-spoons,  because  very  frequently 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  chased 
or  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  handles.  Opulent 
sponsors  gave  the  whole  twelve;  those  in 
middling  circumstances  gave  four ;  while  the 
poorer  sort  often  contented  themselves  with 
the  gift  of  one,  exhibiting  the  figure  of  some 
saint  in  honour  of  whom  the  child  received  its 
name.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  iL  52.  At 
Gambridge  the  last  person  in  the  tripos  is 
called  a  tpoonj  and  the  twelve  last  in  the  poll 
are  designated  the  twelve  Apo9tle$. 

APOSTOLIONE.  An  ingredient,  perhaps  a 
herb,  mentioned  in  an  old  medical  recipe  in 
MS.  Lincohi  A.  i.  17,  f.  295.  In  MS.  Jamys, 
f.  9,  in  a  long  recipe  to  make  an  apoatolu 
conef  composed  of  frankincense,  alum,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

APOSTROFAGION.   Apostrophe. 
1  shall  you  malce  relad(ni. 
By  waye  of  apoetrt^fitdon, 

Skelton'e  Worke,  1. 156. 

APOURTENAUNT.    Belonging. 

More  than  of  alle  the  remenaunt, 
Whiche  is  to  love  apourtenaunt. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  103. 
Ther  was  nothynge  desobeissant, 
Whidie  was  to  Rome  appourtenaunt. 

Ibid.  f.  77. 

APOZEME.     A  drink  made  with  water  and 

divers  spices  and  herbs,  used  instead  of  syrup. 

BtiUokar. 

APPAIR.     To  impair;  to  make  worse.     See 
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Hall,  Edward  lY.  f.  34  ;  DiaL  of  Great  Mor. 

pp.  74,  76;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  72.     {A,.N.) 
Her  nature  yx  to  apparjfn  and  amende. 
She  changyth  ever  and  fletyth  to  and  tro. 

RagmarCt  RoU,  MS.  Fair/ax  16. 

APPALL.     To  make  pale.     (y/.-iV.) 
Hire  Ibte  not  appaUed  for  to  be. 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfettliche  for  to  see. 

Chaucer t  Cant,  T,  10679* 

APPARAIL.      To  provide;  to  equip;  to  fur- 
nish.    {A.'N,) 

Sundry  yeomen  that  will  not  yet  for  all  that 
chaunge  their  condition,  nor  detlre  to  be  appaiailed 
with  the  titles  of  gentrie. 

Lambardtft  Perambulation^  1596,  p.  14. 

APPARANCY.    Appearance. 

And  thiu  the  dombe  ypocryiye. 
With  his  devottte  apparantye, 
A  viser  sette  upon  his  face. 

Gatoer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  42. 
Whose  fained  gestures  doe  entrap  our  youth 
With  an  apparancie  of  simple  truth. 

Broume^i  Britannia't  PattoraU,  1685,  p.  54. 
APPARATE.     Apparatus. 

The  whole  English  apparate,and  the  English  popu- 
lar calculation  tables,  with  an  almanac  forsooth  for 
the  next  year,  beginning  at  the  spring  equinox. 

MS.  Bodl.  313. 

APPAREIL.    The  sum  at  the  bottom  of  an  ac- 
count,  which  is  still  due.    A  law  term,  given 
by  Skinner. 
APPAREMENTIS.    Ornaments. 

Pride,  with  apparementis,  als  prophetis  have  tolde. 

^fr  Gawt^fne,  p.  106. 
APPARENCE.    An  appearance.    {Fr.) 
T  hat  is  to  sayn.  to  make  illusion 
By  swiche  an  apparency  or  Joglerle. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  I1577< 

APPARENTED.    Made  apparent. 

But  if  he  had  beene  in  his  afTaires  stabled,  then  their 
fine  devises  fi  r  their  further  credit  should  have  beene 
apparented.  Hoiinahtd,  HUt.  qflreUmd,  p.  89. 

APPARITION.     An  appearance,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
APPARYSSHANDE.    Apparent. 

Wherfore  the  disposicyon  and  the  forme  of  the 
dedly  body  withoute  forth  It  not,  as  thou  supposyd» 
to  beholden  foulc  and  unscmely,  but  the  moost  fkyr- 
est  and  apparjf*ehattde  comelynetse. 

Caxton't  Divert  Fruytful  Ghoetiy  MaUtre. 

APPASE.    Apace. 

An  actuarie,  clarke  or  scribe,   that  writeth  ones 
wordes  appatc  as  they  are  spoken. 

Nomenclator,  p.  478. 

APPASSIONATE.  To  have  a  passion  for. 
Florio  has  this  word  in  v.  Appoiriondre, 
Martelldre.  Boucher  has  appassionatedf  ex- 
plained "  stedfast '"  but  see  Richardson,  in  v. 

APPATIZED.  A  term  applied  to  districte  which 
have  paid  composition  or  contribution,  in 
order  to  ransom  their  towns  from  military 
execution.  See  the  Ancient  Code  of  Military 
Laws,  1784,  p.  14. 

APPEACH.      To  impeach;    to  accuse.      See 
Warkworth's  Chronicle,  p.  25 ;  Morte  d' Arthur, 
ii.  13.     {A.^N.) 
How.  let  furth  youre  geyse.  the  fox  wiUe  preche : 
How  long  wilt  thou  m%appedi 

With  thi  scrmonyng  ?  T\twnd9y  MytterUu,  p.  10. 


Why  doe  I  appeach  her  of  coineue,   in  whom 
bountieshoweth  small  curiousnesite. 

Greenes  Owpdoniut,  1593. 

APPEAL.  This  word  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  used  with  much  latitude ;  but  accord- 
ing  to  its  most  ancient  signification,  it  implies 
a  reference  by  name  to  a  charge  or  accusation, 
and  an  offer  or  challenge,  to  support  such 
charge  by  the  ordeal  of  single  combat.  See 
Morte  d'Arthur,  u.  26. 

Tell  me.  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him. 
If  he  appeea  the  duke  on  ancient  malice. 

Richard  U.\.\. 

APPEARINGLY.     Apparently. 

AppeaHnglif  the  burthen  shortly  will  crush  him . 
,  „^„^ BaUWt  Lettert,  \TI5,  ii.  407. 

APPECEMENTES.  Impeachments. 

The  seid  seducious  persones,  not  willing  to  leve  the 
poMessions  that  they  hadde.  caused  the  seid  princes 
tolaysuchelmposidonsand  charges,  as  well  by  way 
of  untrue  appeeementet  to  whom  they  owed  evill  wille 
"nto.  MS.  Athmote,  1160. 

APPELLANT.   One  who  appeals. 

Behold  here  Henry  of  Lancastre,  duke  of  Hertford. 
appellant,  which  is  entered  into  the  listes  royall  to 
dooe  his  devoyre  against  Thomas  Mowbray. 

Hall^UenrpiV.t.S. 

APPEL-LEAF.  The  violet.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation  of  viola  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
Harl.  978 ;  and  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word. 

APPELYE.  Haply.  «Appyny,"  in  Weber's 
Met  Rom.  iii.  279,  is  probably  an  error  for 
this  word.   See  his  Glossary,  in  v. 

And  whenne  he  sawe  hir  hede  oute,  he  smote  in  al 
the  myght  of  his  body  to  the  serpent ;  but  the  serpent 
drow  hir  hede  ayene  so  appelpe,  ande  so  »odenIye, 
that  the  strook  hitte  al  upone  the  vesselle. 

Geeta  Romanorum,  p.  197. 

APPELYN.    Apples.    (A.-S.) 

Nyra  appelyn  and  aeth  hem,  and  lat  hem  kele,  and 
imke  hem  thorw  a  clothe ;  and  on  flesch  dayes  kast 
therto  god  fat  breyt  of  bef,  and  god  wy te  grees. 

Wamer^M  Antiq.  CuHn.  p.  39. 

APPEND.  To  belong;  to  appertain  to.  {A.-N.) 
See  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  4 ;  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, p.  239. 

Tei  me  to  whom,  madame. 
That  tmour  appendeth, 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  I7. 
When  all  lords  to  councell  and  parlement 
Wentt,  he  wold  to  huntyng  and  to  haukyng. 
All  gentyll  disportt  as  to  a  lord  appent. 

MS.  Douee  378,  f.  62. 

APPENNAGE.  That  which  is  set  apart  by  princes 
for  the  support  of  their  younger  children. 
Skinner.  (Fr.) 
APPERCEIVE.  To  perceive.  (A.>N.)  See 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  145,  183; 
Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.  p.  179;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  178;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8476;  Morte 
d'Arthur,i.  221,  iL  212 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  u.  276; 
Sevyn  Sages,  1021, 1434 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  30 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  28 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  6312,  6371. 

This  lettre,  as  thou  hast  herde  devyse. 
Was  counteifei  in  suche  a  wl&e. 
That  no  man  schulde  it  aperceyve. 

G^>u^,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  67. 

APPERCEIVING.    Perception. 
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W1m>  coiadt  telln  you  the  forme  of  (Uuncet 
So  uncouth,  and  so  ftethe  contenaunoct, 
Swicbe  subtil  lokings  and  dissimulings. 
For  dred  of  jaloua  mennes  apptrceivimg*  t 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  10600. 

APPERIL.      Pcrfl.      See  Middleton's  WorkB, 
L  427 ;  Ben  Jonson,  t.  137;  vi.  117»  159. 
Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,    Timon  o/Athmt,  1. 8. 

APPBRTAINMENT.  That  which  belongs  or 
relates  to  another  thing ;  to  any  rank  or  dig- 
nity. Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  TroUus 
and  Cressidaf  iL  3. 

APPERTINAUNT.  Belonging.  An  astrological 
term. 

He  b  the  hows  appertinamnt 
To  Venus  somdele  dlscordaunt. 

Goirer,  «d.  l53Sf,  f.  140. 

APPERTYCES.    Dexterities.    {J.^N.) 

OreCe  strokes  were  smyten  on  bothe  sydes*  many 
men  orcrthrowen,  hurte,  and  slayn,  and  grete  va- 
lyauncet,  prowesses  and  appertjfcn  of  werre  were 
that  day  shewed,  whlche  were  over  long  to  recounte 
the  noble  featei  of  erery  man.  Murte  a*Arthurt  i.  145. 
APPERYNG.    To  deck  out ;  to  apparel. 
And  next  her  come  the  emperesse  Fortune, 
To  mntrjfng  hfan  with  many  a  noble  signe. 

l^dgat^§  Minor  Foenu,  p.  7* 

APPETENCE.    Desire.     (Lai.) 

Bat  know  yon  not  that  creatures  wanting  sense. 
By  nature  have  a  mutual  appetence. 

Martowe'e  Worke,  lii.  343. 

APPETITE.    To  desire ;  to  covet.    {A.-N.) 
Aa  matire  appetUith  forme  alwaie. 
And  frota  forme  into  forme  it  passln  male. 

Hpptipple  and  Medea,  215. 

APPETIZE.    To  provoke  an  appetite  for  food. 

North. 
APPETY.    Appetite;  desire. 

To  be  alone  is  not  my  appetie. 

For  of  all  thingcs  in  the  world  I  love  mery  company. 

Hatokimf  Kngi.  Dram,  L  1S2. 

APPIERT.    Open;  public. 

Thai  no  maner  person  holde  no  coroen  eschaunge 
prriTce  nor  appUrt  in  the  said  dtee,  ue  take  any 
thyng  for  profute  of  that  eschaunge. 

Archenlogia,  xv.  176. 

APPLE-CART.  Down  with  his  apple-cart ^  knock 

or  throw  him  down.     North, 
APPLE-DRONE.    A  wasp ;  a  terrible  devourer 
of  apples,  and  more  especially  when  they  are 
beaten  or  ground  to  make  cider.     Wett, 
APPLE43RAY.    Dapple  grey. 

His  bead  was  troubled  in  such  a  bad  plight, 

Aa  though  his  eyes  were  apple-grapj 
And  If  good  learning  he  had  not  tooke. 
He  wod  a  cast  himselfe  away. 

The  Kht^  and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1640. 
APPLE-HOGLIN.  An  apple  turnover.  SufoUt, 
It  is  also  called  an  apple-jack,  and  is  made  by 
folding  sliced  apples  with  sugar  in  a  coarse 
crast,  and  baking  them  without  a  pan. 
APPLE^OHN.  A  kind  of  apple,  not  ripe  till 
late  in  the  season,  and  considered  in  perfec- 
tion when  shrivelled  and  withered.  See 
Shakespeare's  2  Henry  lY.  ii.  4,  where  it  is 
stated  that  fthttff  could  not  "endure  an 
t^fpie^ohnJ*  The  term  is  stUl  in  use  in  the 
eastern  counties,  although  Forby  thinks  it  pos- 
sible the  same  variety  of  fruit  may  not  have 
been  retained. 


APPLE-MOISE.  Cider.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcc^ 
darium,  1552,  translates  it  by  pomadum.  See 
also  the  Catalogue  of  Douce's  Printed  Books, 
p.  309,  where  the  word  is  wrongly  printed.  In 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13,  we  l^ve  qpptUmocet 
which  appears  to  have  been  served  up  at  table 
as  a  dish,  consisting  of  the  apples  themselves 
after  they  had  been  pressed,  and  seasoned  with 
spices.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  16; 
Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  42,  96,  103. 
APPLEN.    Apples. 

Upe  the  hexte  bowe  tueye  applen  he  sey» 

Rob,  GUme.  p.  983. 
APPLE.PEAR.    A  kind  of  pear,  mentioned  in 
Higins'  adaptation  of  Junius'  Nomenclator, 
p.  99.  It  seems  to  be  the  tankard  pear. 
APPLE-PIE-ORDER.    Anythmg  in  very  great 
order.    An  apple-pie-bed  tacrtOAhe^  an  article 
forGrose.  It  is  madesomewhat  in  the  fashion  of 
an  apple-turnover,  the  sheets  being  so  doubled 
as  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting  at  his  length 
between  them ;  a  common  trick  in  schools. 
APPLES-OF-LOVE.    The  fruit  of  some  foreign 
herb,  said  to  be  a  stimulus  for  the  tender 
passion.    Skinner  says  they  mtfructui  aoUnti 
cujusdam  peregrnU  ;  that  is,  the  fruit  of  some 
foreign  species  of  nightshade. 
APPLE-SQUIRE.    This  word  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  several  senses.    An  apple-squire 
was  a  kept  gallant,  and  also  a  person  who  waited 
on  a  woman  of  bad  character.  In  the  Belroan 
of  London,  1608,  we  are  told  the  apple-squire 
was  the  person  "  to  fetch  in  the  vriue."    The 
term  was  often  applied  to  a  pimp.    Miege 
translates  it,  tin  grotsier  ecuyer  de  dame. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iii.  232;   Cotgrave, 
in  V.  CueiUeur;  Florio,  in  v.  Guatdro;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ii.  332 ;  Hall's  Satires,  i.  2; 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  xi.  284. 

His  little  lackey,  a  proper  yong  apple-squire,  called 
Pandarus,  whicho  carrieth  the  keye  of  his  chamber 
with  bym.  BulHerf*  Dialogue,  1573.  p.  8. 

/tp^e-squifere,  entycers,  and  ravysshers. 
These  to  our  place  have  dayly  herbegers. 

Uttereon'e  Pop,  Poet,  il.  30. 

Such  stuffs  the  divell  did  not  tast,  only  one  little 

hellhound,  a  cronie  of  myne,  and  one  of  St.  George's 

apple-tquiree.  MS.  BodI,  31). 

APPLE-STUCKLIN.  An  apple-turnover.  Hant». 

In  Norfolk  it  is  called  an  apple-twelin. 
APPLE-TERRE.  An  apple  orchard.  This  word 
was  formerly  used  in  Sussex,  but  seems  to  be 
now  obsolete.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium, 
1552,  gives  tgfple-yard  in  the  same  sense.  In 
Devonshire,  they  have  a  curious  custom  ^t 
Christmas  of  firing  powder  at  apple  trees  and 
singing  lays  round  them  to  make  them  more 
fruitful.  Brand  mentions  other  customs  of 
the  same  kind. 
APPLIABLE.    Capable  of  being  applied. 

And  therto  many  of  the  contrye  of  Kent  were  as- 
sentynge,  and  cam  with  theyr  good  wills,  as  people 
redy  to  be  appiiabie  to  suche  seditious  oommocions. 

Arrival  of  Edward  IV.  p.  S3. 

APPLIANCE.  An  application ;  a  remedy  applied 
to  cure  a  disease.  See  how  it  is  used  in  2 
Henry  IV.  iii.  1 
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APPLIMENT.    AppUcation.    Jnc.  Dr, 
APPLOT.    To  plot ;  to  contrive.     Taylor, 
APPLY.    To  tijce  a  certain  coone ;  to  ply.     A 
nautical  tenn.  {Lat.)     Shakespeare  uses  it  in 
the  sense  to  apply  to,  in  Tarn.  Shrew,  i.  1. 

With  the  nexte  fludd,  which  woold  be  aboute  foure 
of  the  clock  in  the  mornyng,  we  entend,  Ood  willing, 
tapfiye  towardet  Dover.  State  Paper$,  i.  816. 

APPO.    An  apple.     Che»h. 

APPOAST.  To  suborn.  Mifuheu,  See  Ckitgrave, 
in  V.  Appoiiif  AfsoMtn. 

APPOINT.  To  impute.  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  I,  has  it  in  the  sense  of  to  arm,  to  furnish 
with  implements  of  war;  and  appoinitnenty 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  It.  5,  preparation. 

If  anye  of  theite  wants  be  in  me,  I  beseeche  your 
lordshipp  appoint  them  to  my  extreme  state*  more 
greerous  then  disease ;  more  unquiet  then  pryson ; 
more  troblesome  to  me  then  a  painful  deathe. 

HaHngton'»  Nugm  Antiqumt  i.  48. 

APPON.  Upon.  Seey/j^on.  The  Thornton  MS. 
constantly  uses  this  orthography,  and  it  occurs 
in  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  2. 
.  APPONE.  To  dispute  with.  So  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  by  Florio,  in 
V.  Appotto,  though  the  Latin  apptmert  means 
to  pawn,  to  pledge. 
APPOSAYLE.     Question;  enquiry. 

Whan  he  went  out  his  enmies  to  assayle. 
Made  unto  her  this  uncouth  appotayle. 

Boehoit  b.  ▼.  c.  S2. 
Madame,  your  appotOle  is  wele  inferrid. 

SkeUon'»  Work»,  I.  367. 

APPOSE.  To  raise  questions ;  to  object ;  to  dis- 
pute with.  (A.-N.)  It  was  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  oppose,  as  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i. 
f.  66,  '*  I  w}'l  not  be  appotydy  nolo  miM  opponi;** 
and  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13.  See  also  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  144  ;  Chaucer,  Cant.T.  7179, 15831 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  321 ;  Middleton's  Works, 
i.  304. 

Tho  the  poeple  hym  appo$tde 

Wiih  a  peny  in  the  temple. 

PUsTM  Ploughman,  p.  18. 

APPOSICION.    Annexation  of  substantives. 

But  this  yonge  childryne  that  gone  to  the  scole 
have  in  here  Donete  this  questione*  how  many  thinget 
fallen  to  apposMon  f  Ande  it  is  answeride,  that  case 
•He  only  that  is  afaile.       Ge«to  Wimanonimt  p.  47S. 

APPOSITEES.    Antipodes. 

For  alle  the  parties  of  see  and  of  lond  han  here 
appoaitM*,  habitables  or  trepassablt>s.  and  thei  of  this 
half  and  bejond  half.      MaundevUtiU  Travel*,  p.  189. 

APPREHENSION.    According  to  its  Uteral  im- 
port,  means  laying  hold  of,  or  catching,  as  we 
still  use  it  applied  to  offenders  against  the  law. 
Thus  in  Harrison's  description  of  the  pearl- 
muscle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  frequently 
found  in  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  the  manner 
of  apprehentUm  is  likewise  mentioned.    In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  171,  it  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  imagination. 
APPREHENSIVE.    Of  quick  conception ;  per- 
ceptive. 
1  fly  unseen,  as  charmers  in  a  mist. 
Grateful  revenge,  whoae  sharp-sweet  relist  faU 
My  appreheiuice  soul.        The  Tme  Tivjant,  Iii.  8. 


My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensioet  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  prais'd. 

Beaumnnt  and  Fletcher,  i.  306. 

APPREIFFE.    Contrivance.  {Fr.) 

This  good  king,  by  witte  of  such  appre\ffig. 
Kept  his  marchants  and  the  sea  from  niischiefe. 
Hakluyee  Navigations,  1599,  i.  ^1. 

APPRENTICE-AT-LAW.  A  counsellor,  the  next 
in  rank  under  a  seijeant. 
He  speaks  like  master  Practice,  one  that  is 
The  child  of  a  profession  he  is  voWd  to. 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  pure  apprentU»<it-law  I 

Ben  Jonson'e  Magnetic  Lady,  ill.  3. 

APPRENTICE-HOOD.    Apprenticeship. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprentice-hood, 

Richard  II.  1.  3. 

APPRESSED.    Oppressed. 

Trowth  and  pore  men  ben  appreued. 
And  myacheff  is  nothyng  redressed. 

Rteerpt,Hi9t  p.  360. 

APPREST.    Preparation.    (Fr.) 

Seen  the  said  man's  declaration,  and  my  saldc 
Lorde  Admyralles  declaration,  that  there  is  no 
appreat  of  any  ships  in  Spayne  to  any  purpose  to  be 
regarded.  state  Papers,  I  2M. 

All  the  winter  following  Vespasian  lale  at  Yorke, 
making  his  appreeis  against  the  next  spring  to  go 
against  the  Soots  and  Picts. 

Holinshed,  Hist,  Scot,  p.  48. 
APPRINZE.    Capture. 

I  mean  not  now  th'  apprinze  of  Pucell  Jone. 

Mirrour  Jbr  Magistrates,  ed.  1610,  p.  941. 

APPRISE.    Learning.    {A.^N,) 
For  slouthe  is  ever  to  despise, 
Whlche  in  desdeyne  hath  alJe  apprise. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  118. 

APPROACHER.    One  who  approaches  or  draws 

near.    See  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
APPROBATE.  Approved  ;  celebrated.    In  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  35,  mention  is  made  of  a  ballad 
**  by  that  t^pprt^ate  poete  Lidegate,  the  Munk 
of  Burye."    Cf.  MS.  Addit.  5467,  ff.  71,  85. 

Havyng  perfect  confidence  and  sure  hope  in  the 
approbate  fldelitie  and  consUunt  integriUe  whidie  I 
have  ever  experimented.  HaU,  Edward  /  F.  f.  60. 
Nowe  yf  she  refuse  in  the  deliveraunce  of  hym  to 
folowc  the  wlsdorae  of  theim,  whose  wisdome  she 
knoweth,  whose  approbate  fldelitee  she  trusteth,  it 
is  easye  to  perceave  that  frowardnease  letteth  her,  and 
not  feare.  Supp  to  Hardpng,  f.  46. 

APPROBATION.  (1)  Proof;  approval 
—  How  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbatUm 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to- 

Henry  F.  i.  2, 

(2)  Novidate. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  (^probation. 

Meas,  fur  Meae,  1.  3. 

APPROCHEMENT.    Approach. 

The  Frenchmen  whiche  werescace  up,  and  thought 

of  nothyng  lesse  then  of  thys  sodayn  ajiprocA«menr, 

some  rose  out  of  their  beddes  in  their  shertea,  and 

lepte  over  the  waUes.  HaU,  Henry  VL  f.  21. 

APPROMENT.    Approvement  ? 

ir  it  please  you  to  assigne  me,  send  me  word  what 
increse  and  appromenf  ye  wyll  gyve,  and  I  wyll  appile 
my  mynd  and  service  to  your  pleasure  and  wde 

Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  88. 


APPROMPT.   To  prompt.    Beeai. 
APPBOOF.    Approbation. 

So  hit  tppnK/  1li»  not  lu't  apluph, 

At  Ip  yovr  myHl  tpcHli- 

APPROPEB-   To«ppropriate.  S«  Sir  T.  More'i 
WorVra,  p.  428  ;  M»nQdeTile'»  Trmreli,  p.  35, 


to  Ood  lll>  Sou  I  iDdna  to 
APPROPINQUB.   Toippi 


L  nm  unofttKi  outaa  viLniD  my  btju, 
TbAt  fttHD  BIT  wounded  IndT  Aowi» 
With  Doitil  nitli  dolh  portotd 

APPROVE.  To  juitify ;  to  mlike  good ;  to  ei- 
tabliih ;  b)  prove.  Sm  fioumont  ind  Fletcher, 
U.  384  ;  M.  of  Ven.  <il  2 )  Two  Gent,  of  V.  t.  i. 

APPBOVIR.    An  informer.     (^.-N.)    A  per- 

■on  who  had  the  letting  of  the  king'*  de- 

meuei  in  mail  mtaort  to  the  beat  advantage 

na  likewise  called  an  eppravtr. 

TbU  hlM  Ihicf,  thJi  umpiHiuT.  qui 


APPUGNANT.    QuarreUome.     (Lb/.) 
APPULLE.    Ad  apple.    Thii  ii  theform  ofthc 

word  in  Utundevile'i  Travela,  p.  9 ;  Chroa 

Vilodnn,  p.  2&.    It  is  alu  retained  in  the  an- 

dent  diih  called  appnlmor. 
APPUyED.     Sapported.     Stiniwr. 
A-PBAYSUT.    Praiied.    The  Douce  HS.  readi 

^i-Byarf.andthe  Lincoln  HS.  omiti  the  line. 


HI  Blth  prliimatin;)IF. 


APRBS.  In  the  ioTentorr  of  Sir  John  FaRolfe'i 
gooda,  pintcd  in  the  Aicheologia,  iiL  2G3, 
oecor*  the  entry,  "j.cover  of  (Tyreilynjdwith 
lynen  clothe."  Mr.  Amyot  conjeclnres  Jour*! 
■In,  and  Donee  luppoaei  it  to  be  cloth  of 
Ypm  in  Rindeia,  (vnoaa  for  it>  noollen 
muulacture. 

APRICATE.    To  baak  in  the  tun.    {Lai.) 


APKICOCK.    An  apricot.     Weil. 

Hop  In  Ui  >4lki.  ud  gitnboL  In  hia  ails  i 
Fafd  Um  >]Ih  trririKki  and  dcwtwnls. 

jt  UUi.  IVIfJU't  Drtam,  iU.  I, 

APRIL.  Ray  has  the  proverb,  "  April — bor- 
rowa  three  days  of  March,  and  tht^  are  ilL" 
April  i>  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
lait  syllable,  to  as  to  make  ■  kind  of  jingling 
rhyme  with  iUL  Se«  Brand'aPop.  Antiq.  ii.  25. 
The  wedding-day  is  sometimes  satirically  called 
April-dBj/,  in  alliuion  to  the  common  custom 
of  making  fools  on  the  lal  of  April.  In  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iiL  2,  the  Host  of  the 
Garter,  speaking  of  Fenton,  says,  "  be  smelli 


APY 

April    and   May;"    that  is,   of  youth  and 

courtahip. 
APRIL-GOWK.    An  April  fool.     Sorih. 
APBILLED.    Applied  lo  beeror  milk  which  has 

turned,  or  is  begiiming  to  turn,  sour :  also 

metaphorically  to  a  perwn  whose  temper  hM 

been  discomposed.    Dtvim. 
APR[NE.    According  to  Horman,  "  swyne  wode 

for  love  groyneth,  and  let  paase  &om  them  a 

poyion  called  opriKe."     See   Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  218. 
APRISB.    (1)  Learning.     (A.-N.) 


(2)  An  enterprite ;  an  adventure.   {A.-N.) 

GlthlB  sill  111*  lac*  III  tlw  IlK. 

Thou  KhiUe  lyno  thine  ■)»(■>. 

Ili>t»ii'l  Romantm,  p.  M. 
Ac  jit  tbou  leretl  hire  iBliif , 
This  the  filJ*  ■  nne  ofr^. 
At  deda  lo  that  eld*  wIh.      Snrn  Scijni,  IMl. 
APRON.    The  canl  of  a  hog.  Eatt.    The  (enti 
is  more  tuually  applied  to  the  fat  skinny  cover- 
ing of  the  belly  of  a  duck  or  goose. 
APRON-MAN.    Avnuter.    Cf.  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

■eotlyi    WUt  pleiH  ye  Me  ■  clumbar  <    [twuour 

be  very  oeue  Ibe  roomt  iihen  ell  thai  noiie  hu. 
Howtotr*!  Scartli  fcr  Mmit.  WW. 

APROVE.    To  prove. 

Y  irifhe  H  neseir  [or  ■oltie. 
And  vil  oinx  bironi  hem  bothe, 
Thai  thai  eu  Doujht  uy  nay. 

APS.  The  aap,  or  aipen  tree.  Soulh  and  Wni. 
The  adjective  opem  is  also  used.  There  is  a 
farm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  called  ApM. 

APT.  To  adapt ;  to  flt.  See  Mr,  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  101,  "  apling,  preparing, 
furnishing,  and  setting  fourth  of  diver*  plaies 
or  showes  of  hisiorics." 

APTES.  Skinner  proposes  to  read  aptittidM  in 
the  following  passage : 


uiyngci. 


ileprt 


ancccLonSf  t^nmueer,  ad.  I/ny,  p.  ill. 

APTLY.    Openly.     See  Weber's  glossary  to  the 
Battle  of  FloddoQ  Field,  p.  235.    Perhaps  we 
should  read  i^ttrtti/. 
APTYDE.    Appetite. 

And  la  make  liar  freth  wyth  gay  attyr'*' 
She  sparllb  no  coal  lo  yef  moi  aptydt. 

Hi.  Uivl  416,  r.  H. 

APURT.  Impertinent.  Smurwf.  IntheExmoor 

glossary  it  is  eipUined,  "sullen,  ^sdainfully 
silent,  with  a  glouting  look." 
APYES.    Apes. 


il  thci. 
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APYGHTE.   RcadUy. 

And  with  ther  swyrdys  arvghte. 
Made  hur  a  logge  with  bown. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  38,  f.  120. 

APYUM.    Parsley.     See  an  old  receipt  in  an 

ancient  medical  MS.  at  Lincoln,  f.  285. 
AQU  A- ACUTA.  A  composition  made  of  tartaric 
and  other  acids,  formerly  used  for  cleaning  ar- 
mour.    A  receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  early 
medical  MS.  at  MiddlehilL 
AQUABOB.  An  icicle.  Kent,   Grose  gives  this 
word,  which  seems  to  be  a  strange  compound 
of  the  Latin  language  and  the  provincial  dialect. 
A-QUAKE.   To  tremble. 

3yf  be  hadde  ilept,  hym  neded  awake ; 
3yf  he  were  wakyng,  he  thulde  a-quake, 

MS,  HaH.  1701,  f.  AS. 

AQUAL.    EquaL     North, 

AQUAPATYS.   An  ancient  dish,  the  receipt  for 

which  is  given  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  41. 
AQUAT.  Sitting  on  the  houghs.  Somerset. 
AQUATIL.     Inhabiting  the  water.     Howell,  in 

his  Lexicon,  explains  a  crocodile  to  be  *'  a  Idnd 

of  amphibolous  creture,  partly  aquatUj  partly 

terrestrial."    {Lat,) 
AQUATORIES.    M'atery  pkces. 

Thastrologier  of  heot  aquatoHet, 
Will)  thaitrelabur  to  take  thaacendent. 

MS,  Athmole  69,  f.  18. 

AQUA-VITiE.    Several  old  receipts  for  making 
aqua-vitse  are  given  in  Douce's  Illustrations, 
i.  68-70,  where  the  exact  nature  of  it  may  be 
seen.     Irish  aqua-vitae  was  usquebaugh,  but 
brandy  was  a  later  introduction,  nor  has  the 
latter  term  been  found  earlier  than   1671. 
According  to  Nares,  it  was  formerly  in  use  as 
a  general  term  for  ardent  spirits,  and  Ben 
Jonson  terms  a  seller  of  drams  an  "  aqua-vitae 
man."    See  the  Alchemist,  L  1 ;  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  146 ;  Witts,  Fittes,  and 
Fancies,  1595,  p.  128. 
AQUEIGHT.     Shook  ;  trembled.    {A.-S,) 
Hit  fet  in  the  stiropes  he  streight. 
The  ftirop  to-bent,  the  hers  aqueight, 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  121. 

The  gleumen  useden  her  tunge ; 
The  wode  aqueightte  to  hy  sunge. 

K^ngAIUaunder,  BSfff. 

AQUEINTABLE.    Easy  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Wherefore  be  wiie  and  aqu«i»table, 
Oodelle  of  worde  and  reaonable, 
Bothe  to  lesse  and  eke  to  mare. 

Rom.  of  the  Bate,  9213, 

AQUELLEN.  To  kill;  to  destroy;  to  subdue. 
[A.'S.)  See  Kyng  Horn,  881 ;  Richard  Coer 
le  Lion,  2569  ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2758 ;  Ritson's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  21. 

And  her  gref  anon  hem  teld, 
Hou  Fortigcr  her  king  a^iieM. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  16. 
And  seyd  him,  ao  ich  to-fore  teld, 
Hou  the  Paiens  hit  folk  aqueld.       Ibid.  p.  271. 
And  glf  y  tchal  be  thut  aqueld, 
Thurch  ttrong  hete  in  the  feld. 
It  were  ogain  the  tkille. 

Cg  of  Warwike,  p.  323. 
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AQUENCH.  To  quench,  appUed  to  either  thirst 
or  hunger ;  to  destroy.     See  Agueynt, 
Nothing  he  ne  fountle  in  al  the  nijte, 
Wer-mlde  hit  honger  aquenche  mijtte. 

Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  274. 
Er  thou  valle  of  thi  bench. 
Thi  jenne  a^iMncA.  MS.  Arundel  57,  f.  .  1 . 

And  thutfordoth  hero  lyf  and  lyme, 
And  to  aquencheth  al  here  voiyme. 

MS.  Jddit  10036,  f.  50. 
AQUETONS.    An  acquittance. 
Of  the  retayver  tpeke  wylle  I, 
That  fermyt  retayvyt  wysiurly ; 
Of  graynys  and  honi  aqueton*  nukea, 
Sexpont  therfore  to  feyi  he  taket. 

Soke  0/  Curtae^e,  p.  25. 

AQUEYNT.  (1)  Quenched  with  water ;  de- 
stroyed. See  Sevyn  Sages,  1991 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
u.  229.    (J,.S.) 

At  hi  ttode  mid  here  lijt. 

At  me  doth  jut  nou. 

Here  lijt  aqw^nte  overal. 

Here  non  nutte  hou.        MS.  {qwtted  in  Boucher.) 

Ac  that  fur  aqueimte  tone. 

And  ne  myjte  here  brenne  nojt. 

MS.  CoU,  Trin,  Oam.  57. 

(2)  Acquainted. 

Therfore  toke  he  bapteme  feynte. 
To  l>e  with  Phelip  to  aqw^t. 

CureurMundi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  119. 
Heo  detirlth  nothyng  more. 
Than  to  beo  to  you  aqwemut, 

K^ng  jilietnmder,  7596. 
it  it  to  maryeilout  and  queint. 
With  tuche  love  be  no  more  aqueint, 

Rom.  of  the  Rote,  5200. 

AQUILITY.    Agility.  Florio  translates  aUe»tire, 
"  to  make  nimble,  slie,  or  quicke,  or  dight  with 
aguiliiie." 
AQUITE.   (1)  To  acquit. 

Ood  wite  in  o  dai  wan  it  aquited  be. 

Rob,  Ghue.  p.  565. 
1  wol  the  of  thy  trouthe  aquite, 

Gower,  MS,  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  48. 
Of  pritoun  thai  thou  be  take  away. 
And  ben  aquit  bifore  Justite. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  28. 

(2)  Requited. 

But  how  it  was  to  hire  aquite. 
The  remembraunce  dwelleth  jit. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  153. 
He  wole  aqurjfte  ut  ryth  wde  oure  mede. 
And  I  have  lytent  (br  to  do. 

Coventry  Myeteriee,  p.  335. 

(3)  To  pay  for.  {A,-N,) 

Or  if  hl4  winning  be  to  Ute, 
That  hit  labour  will  not  aquite 
Suffldauntly  al  hit  living. 
Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging. 

Romaunt  <{/*  the  Rwie,  6742. 

AQUOINTE.    Acquainted. 

And  he  wai  o^uolnto  muche  to  the  queue  of  Fraunc<>, 

And  lomdel  to  muche,  at  me  wende,  to  that  in  tom 

thing  [king. 

The  quene  loTede,  at  me  wende,  more  him  than  the 

Rib,  Gloue,  p.  465, 
I  trutt  we  thalbe  better  aquoynt. 
And  1  thalle  ttande  better  yn  your  grace. 

MS.  Rawl,  C,  258. 

AQUOT.     Cloyed;  weary  with  eatmg.     Devon. 

"  Chave  eat  so  much  cham  quit  aquot"  i.  e. 
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I  can  eat  no  more,  I  have  eaten  so  much  that 
I  am  doyed.    Ray  gi^es  this  example  in  his 
En^h  words,  1674,  p.  80. 
AQUOY.    Coy;  shy. 

With  Uut  die  knit  her  brows. 

And  looking  all  af«My» 
Quoth  ihe.  What  should  I  have  to  do 

With  any  prentice  boy  ?  Geor^  Bannaett,  8d  Pt, 
AQUYTED.    Quitted ;  made  to  quit. 
Y  am  of  Perce  dcaehargid. 
Of  Made,  and  of  Assyre  aqm/ted. 

K^g  AliMunder,  9809. 

AR.  (1)  A  scar ;  a  pockmark.  This  word  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  North  of  England.  In 
MS.  Bib.  Rig.  17  C.  xvii.  f.  40,  written  in  the 
North  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tray,  we  have  "  cicatrix,  or  or  wond." 

(2)  An  oar. 

And  giop  an  or  that  wai  ful  god, 

Lep  to  the  dore  lo  he  wore  wod.  Htarnkk,  1776. 

(3)  Or.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  83.  Heame  gives 
mr  the  meanings,  **  as,  after,  before,  ere,  till." 
See  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  617. 

For  them  had  no  man  dere, 
Reche  or  pore  wethyr  they  were. 

They  ded  erer  ryght.  Sir  CUg«9,  35. 

(4)  Before. 

At  this  world,  or  this  book  biynne. 
With  Crbtls  helpe  I  shal  orerrynne. 

Cwwr  Mundit  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantob,  1. 1. 
Aboate  mydayght,  or  the  day. 
Whiles  be  made  conjuryng, 
Sthco  saw  fleo,  in  hire  metyng. 
Hire  thought  a  dragon  adoun  lyght ; 
To  hire  chaumbre  he  made  his  flyght. 

Kyng  Alimnindgr,  344. 

ARACE.    To  draw  away  by  force.  {A.-N.)  Skin- 
ner also  gives  it  the  sense  of  erase.    See  Har- 
rington's Nuge  Antique,  L  47;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  1752. 
And  in  hire  swough  so  sadly  holdeth  the 
Hire  diildren  two,  whan  she  g3Ui  hem  embrace. 
That  with  gret  sleight  and  gret  difflcultee 
The  children  from  hire  arm  they  gan  arroce, 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8979. 

ARACH.  The  herb  orach.  Muuheu,  Palsgrave, 
f.  18,  has  aragef  q.  v. ;  and  a  much  earlier  form 
occurs  in  a  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Harl.  978, 
araseket. 
ARADDE.  Explained.  Compare  the  printed 
edition  of  1532,  f.  4. 

Thia  was  the  sweven  whiche  he  hadde. 
That  Danielle  anone  aradiU. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  34. 

ARAFE.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 
Hir  paytrcUe  was  oi  a  rialle  fyne, 
HIr  cropur  was  oiarafi. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f  116. 

ARAFTE.    Struck;  smote. 
That  peple  seyde  than, 
Thys  ys  fend  Satan, 

That  mankende  wyll  forfare. 
For  wham  Lybeauus  araJU!, 
After  hys  fente  drawghte 
He  sipp  forerermare.     l4fbtaut  DUamut,  1189. 

ARAGE.    The  herb  orach.    Prompt,  Parv, 
A&AGED.    Enraged.    (J.-N,) 

And  whanne  he  had  eten  hit.  he  swalle  soo  tyl  he 
teaat,  and  there  sire  Patryee  felle  d  )un  soiledy  deede 


amonge  hem.  Thenne  every  knyghte  lepte  fynm 
the  bord  ashamed  and  arajvd,  for  wrathe  nygheouie 
of  her  wyttes.  Morte  d* Arthur,  li.  321. 

ARAIN.  A  spider.  According  to  Ray  this  is 
the  name  given  in  Northamptonshire  to  the 
larger  kind  of  spiders,  but  he  also  gives  its  more 
general  meaning  in  his  North  country  words. 
Aran-web  is  a  cobweb  in  Northumberland. 
Aranye  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  14.  Derham,  as  quoted  by  Richanl- 
son,  uses  the  word  araneotu. 
Sweep  ih'arran*  down,  till  all  be  clean,  neer  lln. 
Els  hel  leauk  all  agye  when  he  comes  in. 

Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697,  P*  89. 

ARAISE.  To  raise.     See  the  example  from  the 

arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  23,  quoted  under 

Arredy:  Morte  d* Arthur,  ii.  54,  85,  432,  436. 

Swydi  men  areyeen  baner 

A3ens  holy  cherches  power. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  51. 
Anon  the  Irasshop  bad  she  shuld  not  tary. 
But  to  areyu  the  bagge  and  make  hym  cary. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  1. 

ARANEE.    A  spider. 

And  3if  je  fynde  that  the  aranee  have  y-roaad 
hure  web  by  the  myddel  of  hero,  it  is  a  tokene  that 
It  is  of  no  long  while,  or  at  the  leest  it  is  of  the  myd- 
del ovemone  of  the  day  liyfore.  MS,  Bodl.  646. 

A-RANKE.    In  a  rank ;  in  a  row. 

The  day  is  come;  the  pretty  dames. 

Which  )ae  so  free  and  f  ran  lie. 
Do  go  so  sagely  on  the  way. 
By  two  and  two  a-ranke. 

Galfrido  and  Bernardo,    1570. 

ARAPE.     Quickly.     (Lat.) 

Over  theo  table  he  leop  arape. 

Kyng  Mitaunder,  4239. 

ARAS.    (1)  Arose. 

Or  I  fro  the  bord  arae. 
Of  my  frend  betrayd  y  was. 

MS.  Addit,U»l,t.9l, 
(2)  Arrows. 

Bomen  bickarte  uppone  the  bent 
With  ther  Inrowd  earat  cleare.  Chevy  Otase, 

ARATE.    To  rate ;  to  scold ;  to  correct.  {A,'S.) 
And  foule  yrebuked. 
And  a-ratei  of  riche  men 
That  ruthe  is  to  here. 

Piers  Ploughnuin,  p.  283. 

ARAUGHT.  Seized ;  taken  away  by  force.  From 
Arechefq,y,  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  895 ;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  1096.  It  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
struck f  or  seized  by  the  weapon ;  and  reached, 
as  in  the  third  example.  (A.-S.) 
Right  bifor  the  doukes  fet, 
Gl[)  arau^t  him  with  a  staf  gret. 

Cy  of  fVarwike,  p.  225. 
AI  that  ever  his  ax  araught, 
Smertlich  his  deth  he  laught. 

MS.  Arund.  CoU,  Arm,  58,  f.  261 . 
Crista  wrou5te  flnt  and  after  taujte. 
So  that  the  dede  his  worde  arau^te. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  138. 
Florice  the  ring  here  araujt. 
And  he  him  ajen  hit  breau5t. 

Florice  and  Blanch^flour,  717* 
So  stume  strokes  thsy  a-ra^te, 
Eyther  til  other  the  whyle.    MS.  Ashmole  33. 

A-RAWE.    In  a  row. 
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Thar  naa  man  that  ther  neye  come, 
That  he  ne  was  to-corwen  anon 
So  griMliche  be  the  engins. 
For  to  sle  the  Sarraxines 
In  ich  half  y-iett  a-rawe, 

Cy  of  Warwikt,  p.  125. 
And  dede  him  tuifi  knely  a-rnwet 
And  almoft  hadde  him  y-tlawe. 

ArthQur  and  Merlin,  p.  334. 

ARAWIS.    Arrows. 

Theyr  boked  arawU  dothe  ever  bakward  flee. 

L^gaU^s  Minor  Poems,  p.  171. 
ARAYE.  (1)    Order.     (^.-iV.) 

The  time  of  uudemeof  the  same  day 
Approcheth,  that  this  wedding  shulde  be, 
And  all  the  palels  put  was  in  orrajf. 
Both  lialle  and  chambres  eche  in  his  degree. 

0»aueer,  Cant,  T,  8138. 

(2)  Equipage.    "  Man  of  aray,"  a  king. 

Y  have  wetyn,  syth  y  was  man  of  araif. 
He  hath  slayne  syxty  on  a  day. 

MS,  Cantab,  Tt,  il.  38,  f.  65. 

And  to  the  pepici  eres  all  and  some 

Was  couth  eke,  that  a  newe  markisesse 

He  with  hlra  brought,  in  swiche  pomp  and  richcsae. 

That  never  was  ther  seen  with  mannes  eye 

So  noble  array  in  al  West  Lumbardie. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  8821. 

(3)  Clothing. 

Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  som  saiden  Jolinesse, 
Som  riche  array,  som  saiden  lust  a*bedde,  " 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Oiaueer,  Cant.  T.  6S0B. 

(4)  Situation. 

Thou  standest  yet,  quod  she,  in  swiche  array. 
That  of  thy  lif  yet  hast  thou  no  seuretee. 

OMntetr,  Cant,  T,  6484. 

(5)  To  dress. 

Whan  that  the  flrste  cock  hath  crowe  anon. 
Up  rift  this  Joly  lover  Abaolon, 
And  him  ar^eth  gay  at  point  devise. 

Chaueer,  Cant,  T,  3889. 

(6)  To  dispose ;  to  afflict.  See  Chaucer,  Cant  T. 
8837 ;  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  40 ;  Skelton's 
Works,  ii.  197.  Horman  applies  the  word  to 
illness, — "  he  was  sore  arayMf  with  sycknesae." 
In  the  Morte  d* Arthur,  iL  374-5,  it  seems  to 
be  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  disorder,  tu- 
mult; and  Mr.  Dyce  gives  quotations  from 
Reynard  the  Fox,  in  wMch  it  occmrs  as  a  verb 
in  a  similar  signification.  In  Maundevile's 
Travels,  p.  214,  it  means  to  prepare,  to  arrange. 

ARAYNED.    Tied  up. 

And  thenne  he  alyghte  doune,  and  arayned  his 
hors  on  the  brydel,  and  bonde  alle  the  thre  knyghtea 
fast  with  the  raynes  of  their  owne  brydels. 

Morte  dTjirlhur,  i.  156. 

ARATNTE.  Sand.  So  it  is  explained  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  5,  by  the  Latin  arena. 
The  other  copies  read  aranyej  aranea,  for  which 
this  may  be  an  error,  but  not  "  evidently,''  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Way. 

ARAYSING.    Advancing. 

Also,  in  arayeing  the  auncyaunt  nobles  of  England, 
the  king  hath  appoynted  a  good  noumbre  of  noble 
persones  of  this  his  realme  to  take  the  ordre  of 
knyghthode,  and  be  made  knights  of  the  Bath. 

Rutkutd  Papere,  p.  3. 

ARBAGE.    Herbage. 


Sir,  afor  the  arbage,  dout  yt  not ;  for  Sir  Henry 
Wcntforth,  nor  yet  none  other,  can  have  it,  nor 
not  hinge  that  belongeth  to  David. 

Piumpton  Correspondence,  p.  94. 

ARBER.     (1)  An  arbour.     Skinner  has  arberer 
in  the  same  sense. 

And  in  the  garden,  as  I  wene. 
Was  an  arber  fayre  and  grene. 
And  in  the  arber  was  a  tre, 
A  fayrer  in  the  world  might  none  be. 

Sfuyr  (ff  Lowe  Degre,  28. 

(2)  To  make  the  arber,  a  phrase  in  hunting,  is 
to  disembowel  the  animal,  which  must  be  done 
in  a  neat  and  cleanly  manner.  The  dogs  are 
then  rewarded  with  such  parts  of  the  entrails 
as  their  two-legged  associates  do  not  think 
proper  to  reserve  for  their  own  use.  See  Scott's 
notes  toTristrem,  p.  387 ;  Ben  Jonson,  vL  270. 
ARBERYE.    Wood. 

In  that  eontree  bbut  \yiU\tarberye,  ne  trees  that 
beren  frute.  ne  othere.  Thei  lyjn  in  tentes,  and  thcl 
brennen  the  dong  of  bestea  for  defaute  of  wode. 

MaundeviU^e  Travels,  p.  256. 
Enhorilde  with  arboryct  and  alkyns  trees. 

Morte  Jrthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  t.  87. 

ARBESET.    A  strawberry  tree.    {J,.N.) 
Thou  schalt  fynde  trowes  two : 
Seyntes  and  holy  they  buth  bo. 
Hygher  than  in  othir  contray  all ; 
Arbeset  men  heom  callith. 

Kyng  AUaaunder,  6765. 

ARBITRATE.    To  determine. 

Thoughu  speculative  thdr  unsure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  orMtrate. 

Macbeth,  v.  4. 
ARBITRIE.    Judgment.   Chaueer. 
ARBLAST.    An  albhist,  q.  v.    {A.-N.) 
But  rise  up  your  mangonel. 
And  cast  to  their  tree-eastd. 
And  shoot  to  them  with  arbUtstt 
The  tailed  dogs  for  to  aghast  1 

Wdtard  Coer  da  Lion,  1867. 
With  bouwe  and  arebtast  thaze  schoten  to  him. 
Four  hoodret  knyjtes  and  mo.     MS.  Laud  108,f.  123. 
ARBLASTIR.    An  alblastere,  q.  v.    {A.-N.) 
Men  seinin  ovir  the  wail  stoode 
Gret  engins,  which  y-were  nere-honde. 
And  in  the  kemils  here  and  there 
Of  arblastirs  grete  plentle  were ; 
None  armour  mighte  ther  stroke  withstoode. 
It  were  foly  to  prese  to  bonde. 

Rom,  <^  the  Roee,  UX. 
ARBOUSES.    The  dark  hard  cherry.  Howett, 
ARBROT.    A  chemical  salt. 

Sal  arbrot,  and  sal  alkellm, 
Salgeme  i-myngut  with  hym. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  94. 

ARBUSTED.    Fmed  with  strawberry  trees.  , 
What  pleasurca  poets  fame  of  after  death. 
In  the  Elliean  arbusted  groveiu 

The  (VpHon  Jcademy,  1647,  p.  54. 

ARC.  A  mare's  tail  cloud,  or  cirrhus,  in  the 
form  of  a  streak  crossing  the  sky.  Her^fitrdsh, 
See  Jrk. 

ARCANE.    Secret. 

Have  I  been  disobedient  to  thy  words  ? 

Have  I  bewray'd  thy  arcane  secrecy  ?     LocHne,  v.  5. 

ARCANETRYKK.  Arithmetic  I  do  not  recol- 
lect having  met  with  this  form  of  the  word 
elsewhere. 
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Gemetrye  and  arcanetrpkk, 
Retorykk  and  miuykk. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  IS?. 

ARCEL.    The  liverwort.     Skinner. 
ARCETER.    A  person  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.    **Areeier,  or  he  that  lemethc  or 
techethe  arte,  or/tt/o."— Prompt.  Parv.    The 
other  editions  read  arceiyr. 
ARCETIK.    In  an  early  collection  of  medical 
recipes  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, f.  307,  is  one  "  for  the  gout  areeiik" 
See  Artetykei. 
ARCH.   (1)  A  chief;  a  master. 

The  noble  duke,  niy  master. 
My  worthy  are*  and  patron,  cornea  to-night. 

King  heart  ii.  I. 

(2)  A  piece  of  ground  left  unworked.  A  mining 
tertn^ 

ARCHAL.     Liverwort.    PhiU^t. 

ARCHANGEL.  The  dead  nettle.  See  the  No- 
mendator,  p.  138 ;  Cooperi  Thesanrus,  in  v. 
Anonhtm.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  915,  apparently  meaning  some  kind 
of  bird,  the  original  French  being  mnange,  a 

titmouse. 
ARCHARDE.  An  acorn.  It  is  translated  by  ^tont 

in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6. 
ARCHDEAN.    Apparently  put  for  archdeacon, 
in  a  passage  firom  Gascoigne  quoted  by  Nares. 
ARCHDIACRE.    An  archdeacon.     {A,-N.) 
Where  ardibiahop  and  archdkur^ 
Y<«ongln  toU  out  the  lervise, 
Aftlr  the  cuttome  and  the  guise 
And  holie  churehit  ordinaunce.CMai(c«r'«i>rMm«,8I36. 
ARCHER.    The  bishop  at  chess  was  formerly 

so  called. 
ARCHET.    An  orchard.     WiUt. 
ARCHEWrVES.    Wives  of  a  superior  order. 
Ye  arehewiwet,  atondeth  ay  at  defence. 
Sin  ye  be  strong  as  Is  a  gret  camallle. 
Ne  suffteth  not  that  men  do  you  offence. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  9071. 

ARCHICAL.    Chief;  principal. 

So  that  Parmenlde*  did  also  agree  in  this  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  Trinity  of  divine  or  arehieal  hypos- 
tases. Cudworth*e  InUU,  Spetem,  p.  387. 

ARCHIDECLYNE.  The  master  of  the  feast  at 
the  marriage  in  Cana.  See  the  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, p.  207. 

Lyke  to  the  watyr  of  jirehtdedifne, 
Wiehe  be  meracle  were  turned  into  wyne. 

L^dgate^e  HUtor  Poeme,  p.  13. 

ARCHIMASTRYE.    Chemistry. 

Malstryefull  merveylous  and  ttrehlmaatrife 
U  the  tincture  of  holi  Alkimy. 

Aehmel^e  Thaat,  Chem.Brtt,  p.  1& 

ARCHITECT.    Architecture. 

To  flnde  an  house  y-built  for  holy  deed. 
With  goodly  ar^Ueet  and  cloisters  wide. 

Brvwn^e  Brit,  Pastorals,  16S8,  p.  98. 

ARCHITEMPLES.    Chief  temples. 

And  the  erchMschopriches  as  the  thre  arehitempUs  were. 

As  yt  were  of  allc  chef  Cristendom  to  lere. 

Rob.  Ghue,  p.  74. 

ARCHMASTRIE.    Arithmetic. 

For  what  strangers  may  be  compared  with  M. 
Thomas  DIggea  esquire,  our  countryman,  the  great 
master  of  artktmutrief 

DavUs  Ssatmns  Sscrsts,  MM. 


ARCUBALISTER.    An  alblastere,  q.  v. 

In  everie  of  them  he  set  first  aichers  and  araiba- 
fMers;  and  next  unto  them  pikes  and  Kpeares.then 
bilmen  and  other  with  such  short  weapons ;  List  of 
all,  another  multitude  with  all  kind  of  weapons,  as 
was  thought  most  expedient 

Holinshed,  Hist,  Sa»t,  p.  130. 

ARD.  (1)  High.  Used  chiefly  in  composition 
in  the  names  of  places.  In  Cumberland,  ac- 
cording to  Boucher,  this  term  is  used  abstract- 
edly to  denote  the  quality  of  a  place,  a  country, 
or  a  field.  Thus  ard  land  means  a  dry,  parched 
soiL  In  the  canting  dictionaries,  the  word  is 
explained  hot, 
(2)  Hard. 

Lucye  the  senatour  in  thojt  was  he  sone,     .- 
In  such  ard  cas  as  hym  vel,  wat  were  best  to  done. 

Rob.  Gloue,  p.  213. 

ARDANUD.    Hardened. 

And  fouly  defylld  than  for  synnc. 
That  thei  were  than  ardanud  inne.  MS.  Digbp  87. 
ARDEERE.    Harder. 

Ever  the  ardeere  that  It  is. 
Ever  the  beter  it  is  i-wys.    jirchsBohgia,  xxx.  388. 
ARDEN.    Fallow  quarter.   Cumd.     See  Ardert, 

for  which  this  form  may  be  an  error. 
ARDENE.    A  command ;  an  ordinance. 
An  aungyl  tto  hefne  was  sent  ful  mel. 
His  name  is  depyd  Gabriel, 
His  ardent  he  dede  fill  snel. 

Christmas  Carols,  p.  16. 

ARDENTNESSE.    Earnestness.    A  chapter  in 
MS.  BodL  283,  is  entitled,  "Of  foly  fervent- 
nesse  or  ardentnesee  to  do  welle." 
ARDER.  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  by  Verstegan, 
vrithout  explanation,  in  a  letter  printed  in 
Ellis's  Literary  Letters,  p.  108. 
ARDERS.    Fallovnngs  or  ploughings  of  ground. 
This  is  the  explanation  in  the  Diet.  Rust.  1 726, 
in  V.    See  also  Markham's  Countrey  Fanne, 
1616,    p.   558.      Polwhele   gives  ardor  aa 
Cornish  for  a  plough,  and  ardur,  a  ploughman. 
ARDI.    Hardy. 

Orped  thou  art  and  of  grete  might, 
Oode  knight  and  ardi  in  figbt. 

Ov  «f  Warvrtks,  p.  37* 
ARDILICHE.    HardUy. 
He  smot  unto  a  Sarrasin, 
No  halp  him  nought  his  Apolln ; 
Now  thai  smltte  togider  comonlidie. 
And  fight  thai  agin  erdtfkAe.  Qyo/irartrare,p.l60. 
ARDURE.    Burning.    {A.-N.) 

Now  eometh  the  remedy  ayenst  leeherie,  and  that 
is  generally  chastitee  and  continence,  that  reatreio- 
eth  all  disordinate  mevings  that  cornea  of  fleshly 
talents ;  and  ever  the  greter  merite  shal  he  have  that 
moat  restreineth  the  wicked  enchaufing  or  ordure  ot 
this  slniM.  PvraofMff  Tale,  p.  108. 

ARE.  (1)  An  oar. 

His  maister  than  thai  fand 

A  hot  and  an  are.  Sir  JVistrem,  p.  153. 

Where  many  a  barge  doth  rowe  and  sayle  with  aret 
Where  many  a  ship  resteth  with  top  royall. 

Reliq,  Jntiq.  i.  808. 
(2)  A  hare. 

Whyl  I  had  syht,  ther  myht  nevyr  man  fynde. 

My  pere  of  archerye  in  alle  this  werd  aboute  i 
For  aitt  schet  I  nevyr  at  hert,  are,  nerehynde. 
But  yf  that  he  deyd,  of  this  no  man  havedoute. 

Coventry  Mpstsrios,  p.  44. 
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(3)  Before.    Cf.  Minot's  Poems,  p.  103. 
The  knightU  gadrid  togedir  thare. 

And  gan  with  crafte  there  counaelle  take, 
Suche  a  kuight  was  nevyr  are, 
But  it  were  Launcelot  du  Lake. 

MS.  Hari.  22S2,  f.  90. 
Erly.  are  the  daye  gane  iprynge. 
He  did  a  pryate  hl>  meaie  to  synge. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  1.  17*  f*  99. 

(4)  To  plough.  Kersey  gives  this  as  a  pro- 
Yindal  form  of  the  word.  Cooper,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Elyot,  1559,  has,  "  arOf  to  eare  or 
plowe  lande.'' 

(5)  An  heir.    See  Maundcvile's  Travels,  p.  151. 

(6)  Honour ;  dignity.  See  Hartshome's  Met. 
Tales,  p.  38 ;  Maitland's  Early  Printed  Books 
at  Lambeth,  p.  305 ;  Brit  BibL  iv.  86. 

Dame,  he  leyde,  be  Ooddya  art. 
Haste  any  money  thou  woldyat  ware  ? 

RiUon't  Pop.  Poet,  p.  70. 

(7)  A  note  in  music,  sometimes  caUed  a4a'mire, 
the  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guido's  scale.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  83 ;  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

(8)  An  ear. 

She  began  somewhat  to  relent  and  to  geve  to  them 
no  deflfe  are,  insomuche  that  she  fay thfully  promysed 
to  submyt  and  yelde  herselfe  fully  and  f^ankely  to 
the  kynges  wyll  and  pleasure.  HaU,Riehard  Hi.  f.24. 

(9)  Mercy. 

Lord,  seide  Abraham,  thin  are  I 
Shal  thou  thine  owne  so  forfare  ? 

CurtorMundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.  f.l8. 
Swete  Ysoude,  thin  are. 

Thou  preye  the  king  for  me, 
Yif  it  thi  wille  ware. 

Of  sake  he  make  me  fVe.  8irTri*irem,^.iil. 

(10)  An  hour.    Lane. 

(11)  Former ;  previous. 

Goddes  werkkes  for  to  wyrke. 
To  serve  Gode  and  haly  kyrke. 
And  to  mende  hir  are  mysdede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  112. 
AREADINESS.   Readiness.    Aready  occurs  in 
the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  4. 

Getting  therefore  his  bag  and  baggage  in  areadi. 
neete,  he  was  going  out  of  Tunlse ;  and  as  he  passed 
out  at  the  gates,  he  cast  his  eye  up  to  the  house 
where  Katherine  was.  Cobler  of  Canterburie,  IGOB. 
It  is  ordered  that  the  Lord  Chamburlayn  and  Vloe- 
Chambeilayn  shall  put  themselfes  in  semblable 
aredineete,  and  they  to  appoynte  all  maner  officers 
for  the  chambre,  makyng  a  boke  of  the  names  of 
theym  and  erery  of  theym.      Archmthgia,  xxi.  178. 

AREAR.  Upright.  Kent.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  gives  the  example,  **  to  stand  areoTt  to 
stand  upright." 

AREAUT.    Out  of  doors.    North. 

It  will  bring  as  good  Mendings,  I  dare  say. 
As  ever  grew  areaut  in  onny  clay. 

York^Ure  Dialogue,  p.  41. 

ARECHE.  (1)  Toexpkin.  (A.-S.) 
Crist  and  seint  Stevoie, 

Quoth  Horn,  areehe  thy  swevene.    Kpng  Horn,  068. 
(2)  To  attain;  to  reach. 

For  ofte  schalle  a  womman  have 
Thynge  whichea  man  may  nou-^t  areehe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  jfntiq,  134,  f.  09. 
jef  me  nul  him  forther  teche, 
Thenne  is  herte  wol  areehe 
For  te  lerne  more.  Beliq,  AnHq.  i.  110. 


Al  that  hys  ax  areehe  myght, 

Hors  and  man  he  slowgh  doua-ry^t. 

Richard  Coer  de  Hon,  7037. 
(3)  To  Utter ;  to  deckre. 

But  as  sone  as  Beryn  had  pleyn  knowleche 

That  hit  eyen  were  y-lost.  unneth  he  myght  orerAe 

O  word  for  pure  anguysh.      Hietory  of  Beryn,  2990. 

AREDE.  (i)  To  explain ;  to  interpret.   \a.-S.) 
Of  whkhe  no  roan  ne  couthe  areden 
The  nombre,  bot  the  hevene  Kyng 
That  woot  the  sothe  of  al  thing. 

Kyng  Alitaunder,  SUX 
I  trowe  arede  my  dreames  even, 
Lo  thus  it  was,  this  wasmysweven. 

The  Seeyn  Sagee,  1154,  {quoted  in  Bow:her.) 

(2)  To  give  counsel  to. 

Therefore  to  me,  my  trusty  friend,  arede 
Thy  counsel :  two  is  better  than  one  head. 

Mother  Httbbenfe  l^le,  p.  6. 
AREDILI.   EasUy;  readily. 

AUe  the  elerkes  under  God  couthe  noujt  descrive 
ArediH  to  the  ri5tes  the  realty  of  that  day. 

WW.  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  180. 

A-REDT.  Ready. 

That  in  eche  lond  a-redy  is 
Whyder  so  eny  man  wende.  MS.CoU.  THn,OMn.  57. 
AREED.    Counsel ;  advice. 

Now  must  your  honor  leave  these  mourning  tunes. 
And  thus,  by  my  areed,  you  shall  provide. 

Downjkai  <^  Robert,  E,  of  Huntingdfm,  i.  I. 
AREGES.    A  herb.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  a  re- 

cipe  in  an  old  medical  MS.  at  Lincoln,  f.  286. 
AREIGHT.    Struck. 

Otuel,  for  wrath,  anon 
freight  him  on  the  cheek-bone. 

EUie*eMet,Rom,iU93». 
AREIT.   Judged? 

Whether  for  to  wlUen  here  prosperity, 
Schulde  ben  areit  as  synne  and  felonie. 

BoeHue,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.288. 

ARE.LUMES.    Heir-looms.    North.    See  the 

Glossarium  Northanhymbricum,  in  ▼. 
ARELY.    Early;  soon. 

The  erle,  als  arely  als  it  was  daye, 
Toke  hys  leve  and  wente  his  wayew 

MS.  Lincoln.  A.  L  17.  f.  117- 

AREN.   Are.  This  plural  is  often  met  with  in  old 
writers,  and  is  still  used  in  the  North  country 
dialects.    It  is  the  regular  grammatical  form. 
See  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  374.    Sometimes  arene,  as  in 
Appendix  to  W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 
ARENDE.    An  errand;  a  message.  {A.-S.)   See 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  ii.  72;  Manners  and 
Household  Expences  of  England,  p.  154. 
For  jystyrday  deyde  my  nobyl  stede. 
On  joure  arende  as  I  5ede.  Reliq.  Jntiq.  li.  101. 
ARENGE.     In  a  series.     It  is  translated  by 
teriatim  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  14. 
And  ladde  him  and  his  monekes 

Intoawelfairhalle, 
And  sette  hem  adoun  arenk, 
•  And  wosche  here  fet  alle.     St.  Brandon,  p.  12. 

ARENYNG.     See  Athenyng. 

We  thankyng  God  of  the  good  and  gracios  arenyng 
of  yowre  croune  of  Praunce. 

Lydgat^e  Minor  Poeme,  p.  4. 

ARERAGE.  Arrear.  (^.-M)  Cowell  says,  "  it 
signifieth  the  remain  of  an  account,  or  a  sum 
of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  aooount- 
ant."    See  also  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
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I  trowe  mony  fai  areragea  wol  falle. 
And  to  perpetuel  prisoun  gonge. 

MS,  AthmoU  41,  f.  77. 

ARERE.  (1)  To  raise.  See  \^right's  Political 
Songs,  p.  342  ;  Coventry  Mysteries,  pp.  132, 
215,  240 ;  Octovian  Imperator,  21 ;  Maunde- 
▼ile's  Travels,  p.  38;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng. 
pp.  112,129.  (^.-5.) 

Tber  ichule  the  lautlen  beo  tcMlrawe, 
That  her  arereden  unryhte  lawe. 

MS.  CM.  Jet.  Oxon.  29. 
A  prince  of  the  londis  wide, 
Shalle  barret  arere  for  her  pride. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  75> 

(2)  To  rear,  as  a  horse. 

Wan  any  of  hem  that  hors  cam  nej, 
A  caste  behjrnde  and  arered  an  hej. 

MS.  Athmole  33,  f.  49. 

(3)  A  term  in  hare-hunting,  used  when  the 
hounds  wereletloose.  {A.-N.)  Cf.  MS.  Bodl.  546. 
That  all  maye  hym  here,  he  khall  laye  arere. 

Book  ^f  St.  Albans,  ed.  1810,  sig.  D.lii. 

(4)  Backwards ;  behind.  See  Spenser's  Faerie 
Qoeene,  III.  vii.  24 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  181 ; 
Scott,  glossary  to  Sir  Tristrem,  explains  it  or 
erty  before.     {A.-N.) 

Xy  blatpheming  now  hare  I  bought  ful  dere. 
All  yerthly  jole  and  mirthe  I  set  arere. 

Testament  of  Cr^aeide,  3S5. 
Now  plucke  up  your  hertes,  and  make  good  chere ; 

These  tydynges  lyketh  me  wonder  wele. 
Now  Tertu  shall  drawe  arere,  arere  : 

Herke,  felous,  a  good  sporte  I  can  you  tell. 

Hifcke  Scomdr,  ap,  Hawkins,  i.  90. 

(5)  To  retreat. 

He  tchunt  for  the  sdiarp,  and  schulde  haf  arered. 

Syr  Gawayne,  p.  70. 

ARESEDE.    Tottered.  {A.-S.) 

Thourgh  the  mouht  the  fom  was  wight. 
The  tttsdies  in  the  tre  he  smit ; 
The  tre  areeede  as  hit  wold  falle. 
The  herd  was  sorl  adrad  withalle, 
And  gan  sone  on  knes  to  falle. 

Sevvn  Sage*,  91&. 

ARESON.  To  question,  interrogate,  examine. 
(A.-N.)  See  Hardyng*s  Chronicle,  f.  189; 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  6220 ;  Langtoft's  Chronicle, 
p.  314;  Seynt  Katerine,  p.  181 ;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1094 ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  131 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  241. 

Of  that  morther  and  that  tresoun. 
He  dttd  that  trait  our  to  areeoun, 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  7. 
ThempcTOur  cleped  Herhaud  him  to. 
And  areeemnd  him  tuene  hem  tuo. 

Cy  of  Warwike,  p.  158. 

AREST.  (1)  Arrest ;  constraint.     {A.-N.) 
They  lire  but  as  a  bird  or  as  a  beste. 
In  libertee  and  under  non  areete. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9188. 

(2)  Delay.     (A.-N.) 

Alas,  than  oomith  a  wilde  lionetse 
Out  of  the  wode,  withoutin  more  areet, 

Thitbe  t^f  Babylon,  101. 

(8)   To  Stop.  (A.-N.) 

And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  hors  areet. 
And  saide,  lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 

Cfiaucer,  Cant.  T.  829. 

(4)  Relatect. 


Palmer,  ryghily  thou  areet 

All  the  maner. 
Dant  thou  ryde  upon  thys  best 

To  the  ryrere. 
And  water  hym  that  thou  ne  falle  ? 

Octovian  Imperator,  1425. 

(5)   Randd.     Prompt.  Parv. 
ARESTENESSE.     Rancidity,  applied  to  meat. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14.     Rancid  hacon  is 
called  reetiy  in  the  provinces. 
ARESTOGIE.  Akindofherh?  SeetheArchs- 

ologia,  XXX.  404. 
ARETHEDE.    Honour.   (A.-S.) 
Whare  folkes  sittis  in  fere, 
Thare  solde  mene  herkene  and  here 
Of  beryns  that  byfore  were. 
That  lyflCed  in  arethede. 

Sir  Degrevant,  Lincoln  MS. 

ARETTE.  (1)  Toimpute,a4iudge,reckon.(^.-M) 
See  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  pp.  26,85, 104; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  728 ;  Persones  Tale,  p.  63  ; 
Morte  d'Arthur,  p.  ii ;  Philpot's  Works,  p.  350 ; 
Wickliffe's  New  Test.   Phiir 

The  Tictorye  es  no^te  aretted  to  thame  that  flies, 
hot  to  thame  that  habydes  or  folowes  on  the  chace. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  15. 
(2)  Hence,  to  value,  to  esteem.  "  We  arretiden 
not  him,"  old  MS.  translation  of  Isaiah,  liii. 
quoted  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  155,  from  a  copy  at 
Cambridge.  According  to  Cowell,  a  person  is 
arretted,  "  that  is  covenanted  before  a  judge, 
and  charged  with  a  crime."  See  his  Inter- 
preter, 1658.  Rider  translates  it  by  ad  rectum 
vocatut.  The  verb  arret  is  used  by  Spenser 
in  the  sense  to  decree,  to  egjpoint. 
AREVANT.     Back  again. 

The  meyn  shalle  ye  nebylle. 
And  I  shalle  syng  the  trebille, 
Arevant  the  deville, 

Tille  aDe  this  hole  rowte. 

Tuumeley  Mysteries,  p.  319. 

AREVYD.    Arrived. 

They  arevyd  at  the  see  stronde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  98. 

A-REW.  In  a  row.  See  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
V.  xiL  29  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  295  ;  Rob.Glouc.  p. 
338 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14. 

Firste  that  myn  ordre  longeth  too. 
The  vicis  for  to  telle  a-rewe, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  39. 
AREWE.  (1)  To  pity. 

Jhesu  Christ  arew  hem  sore. 

Ant  seidehe  wolde  racche  hem  thore. 

Harrowing  qf  Hell,  p    15. 

(2)   To  make  to  repent ;  to  grieve. 

The  Crystyn  party  become  so  than. 
That  the  fyide  they  myjt  not  Wynnes 
hUearewyd  hyt,  kynge  and  knyght. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  91. 
The  furtte  artycul  of  thys  gemetry  :— 
The  mayster  mason  moste  be  ful  securly 
Bothe  stedefast,  trusty,  and  trwe, 
Hyt  shal  hym  never  thenne  arewe. 
Const,  of  Masonry,  p.  15. 

AREWEN.    Arrows.  {A.-S.) 

Tweye  bugle-homes,  and  a  bowe  also. 
And  fyve  arewen  ek  therto. 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5983. 

AREWES.    Arrows. 
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He  bar  a  bnire  in  his  hand» 
And  manye  brode  arewef. 

Piert  Ploughman^  p.  432. 

AREYNED.     Arrested.   (A.-N,) 

A  man  they  inette  and  hym  arejfned, 
To  bere  the  Croc  they  hyraconitrcyned. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  88. 

AREYTHE.     Aright. 

Anon  to  hem  sche  made  complaynt. 
And  tolde  hero  all  arejfthe. 

Frert  and  the  Boy*  it.  xxlx. 
ARFE.    Afraid;  backward;  reluctant.     North. 
Sometimes  arfishj  'm  the  same  sense. 
Whaugh,  mother,  how  »he  rowU  !  I»c  varra  arfi:, 
.Shee'l  put  and  rive  my  good  prunella  scarfe. 

York$hire  Dialogue,  p.  35. 

ARG.  (1)   To  argue.     West. 
(2)  To  grumble.     Sussex. 
A  RG  AB  U  S HE.     A  harquebuss,  an  old  fashioned 
kind  of  musket. 

Then  puthed  souldlers  with  their  pikes. 

And  halberdet  with  handy  strokes  ; 
The  argabtuhe  in  fleshe  it  Ughtes, 

And  duns  the  ayre  with  misty  smokes. 

Perdue  Retiqiuee,p.  101. 

ARGAL.  (1)  According  to  Kersey,  "hard  lees 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  wine  vessels,  and  other- 
wise called  tartar."     See  Argoil. 

(2)  Ergo.  See  Hamlet,  v.  1.  This  is  merely  the 
grave-digger's  vulgar  corruption  of  the  Latin 
word.  Argo  is  found  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Middleton's  Works,  i.  392 ;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  24. 

ARGEMONE.    The  wild  tansy.    Minsheu. 

ARGENTILL.     The  herb  percepiere.     Gerard. 

ARGENTINA.    The  wild  tansy. 

Argentina t  wild  tansy,  growest  the  most  in  the 
fallowct  in  Coteswold  and  North-Wilts  adijoyning, 
that  I  ever  saw.   Jubrey*»  WUt$,  MS,  Soc.  Reg.  p.  118. 

ARGENTINE.     SDver.     Minsheu  gives  argent, 
a  substantive  in  the  same  sense. 
Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee  I— Hellcanus  I       Peridee,  v.  2. 

ARGENT-VIVE.   Quicksilver. 

The  manner  of  our  work  ;  the  bulls,  our  ftimace. 
Still  breathing  fire;  ova argent-vive,  the  dragon. 

The  Alchemist,  11.  1. 

ARGHEDE.    Astonished.    {A.-S.) 
That  arghede  alle  that  ther  ware, 
Bothe  the  lesse  and  the  mare.       Sir  Perceval,  69. 
ARGHNES.     Sluggishness;  indolence. 

The  proverb  is,  the  doumb  man  no  land  getith ; 
Who  so  nat  spekith,  and  with  neede  is  bete. 
And  thurgh  arghneeee  his  owne  self  forgetith. 
No  wondir  thogh  anothir  him  forgete. 

Hocdevel'e  Poenu,  p.  S6. 
Argneeee  also  me  thynkth  ys  hard. 
Fore  hit  maketh  a  man  a  coward. 

MS.  Bodl.  48,  f.  137. 
ARGIER.     Algiers. 

Pro.  Thou  hast :  Where  was  she  bom  ?  speak ;  tell  me. 
Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier.  7%e  Tempest,  I.  2. 

ARG  IN.     An  embankment ;  a  rampart.    {ItaL) 
It  must  have  high  argine  and  cover'd  ways. 
To  keep  the  bulwark  fironts  from  battery. 

Marlowe'e  Worke,  1.  188. 

ARGOIL.    Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16281,  says  the 
alchemist  used,  among  other  things, 
Ciey  made  with  hors  and  numnes  here,  and  oile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berme,  wort,  and  argoUe. 


Tyrwhitt  explains  argoile,  potter's  clay,  as  the 
French  argiUe;  Palsgrave,  f.  18,  has,  ^'argite, 
a  kynde  of  erthe,  argille,"  but  Skinner  explains 
it,  "alcali  seu  sal  kali."    Ben  Jonson,  Al- 
chemist, i.  1,  mentions,  "  arsenic,  vitriol,  sal- 
tartar,  argailef  alkali,  dnoper,"  as  the  stock  of 
an  alchemist;  and  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century /i«n«»  m«  is  a  receipt  "  to  make  water 
argoile,  that  ys,  aqua  tartary"  in  which  in- 
stances it  seems  to  mean  the  tartar,  or  lees  of 
wine,  as  before  in  argal,  q.  v.    This  also  is 
clearly  the  meaning  of  argul  in  a  very  early  re- 
ceipt  in  MS.  Harl.  2253,  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  i.  65,  "  tac  argul,  a  thing  that 
deyares  deyet  with,  ant  gnnt  fait  smid^  ant 
seththe  tac  a  woUene  clout,  ant  couche  thi 
poudre  theron  as  brod  as  hit  wol."    Argul,  or 
argal,  is  the  name  of  the  impure  salt  deposited 
from  wine ;  and  when  purified,  is  called  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  a  material 
still  used  in  dyeing.    Argol  is  mentioned  in  a 
list  of  chemical  metals  in  Gallathea,  1632. 
ARGOLET.   A  Ught  horseman.    A  body  of  them 
were  called  argoletiers.      See  Florio,  in  v. 
Guidone. 
Pisano,  take  a  comet  of  our  horse. 
As  many  argolete  and  armed  pikes. 
And  with  our  carriage  march  away  before 
By  Scyras,  and  those  plots  of  ground 
That  to  Moroccus  leads  the  lower  way. 

PeeU^e  Worke,  il.  95. 

The  which  argaletier  shall  stand  you  in  as  grrat 
stead  aa  horses  of  better  account. 

^rcAtfolo^,  xiii.  184. 

ARGOLOGT.     Idle  speaking.     Cocieram. 

ARGOS.    The  small  false  toes  at  the  back  of  the 
foot,  applied  to  the  boar,  buck,  and  doe. 

There  Is  no  deer  so  jong  jif  he  be  a  broket  upward 
that  his  talon  is  more  large  and  beter  and  more  gret 
argoe  then  hath  an  hynde,  and  comunellche  longere 
traces.  Mayetre  qfthe  Game,  MS, 

ARGOSIES.    Ships  of  great  burthen,  either  for 
merchandize  or  war.    See  Merchant  of  Venice, 
L  1 ;  Donee's  Illustrations,  L  248.   Grose  says 
the  word  is  used  in  the  North. 
ARGOT.    A  corruption  of  argent,  silver. 
Good  sweet-fac'd  serving  nun. 
Let  me  out,  I  beseech  de,  and,  by  my  trot, 
I  will  give  dy  worship  two  shillings  in  good  argot 
To  buy  dy  worship  pippins. 

Beaumont  and  FTeteher,  Hi.  169. 
ARGUFY.  To  argue.  Var.  dial.  I  beUeve  I 
have  heard  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
tign^* 
ARGUMENT.  (1)  Conversation.  So  Shakespeare 
seems  to  apply  the  word  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iii.  1. 

(2)  To  argue. 
Thus  argumentid  he  in  his  ginning, 

Ful  unavisid  of  his  wo  commlng. 

TmUua  and  Cneeide,  i.  378. 
But  )it  they  argumenten  taste 
Upon  the  pope  and  his  astate. 
Whereof  they  £dle  in  gret  debate. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  3S. 

(3)  A  given  arch,  whereby  another  is  deteimined 
proportional  to  the  first. 
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At  ben  lib  centres,  and  his  argutnentes. 
And  his  propoTtionel  convenlentes. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11589. 

ARGY.  An  argument.  Salop.  Rather,  perhaps, 
assertion  in  dispute,  according  to  Brockett, 
who  says,  "  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
person  who  is  not  only  contentious,  but  perti- 
nacious in  managing  an  argument/* 
ARICHES.  The  ends  of  joists.  Howell 
AJUD.    Upright? 

Swa  he  met  the  arid  and  te  ferd. 
That  bathe  thav  fel  ded  to  the  herd. 

Gtt»  9f  Wanoiek,  MiddlehUl  MS, 

ARIEREBAN.  A  general  summons  from  the 
king  to  all  his  vassals  toappear  in  arms.  Skinner. 
ARIET.  Harriet,  North. 
ARIETE.  Aries,  one  of  the  signs  in  the  zodiac 
See  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1592,  v.  1189; 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  243.  It  occurs 
also  as  a  Latin  word. 

Or  that  Phebus  entre  la  the  signe 
With  his  carecte  of  the  ariett. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  8. 
But  modlrwoTth  moste  gaderyd  be 
Whyll  the  sonne  is  in  ariete. 

Ardi€Bologia,  XXX.  372. 

ARIGHT.   (1)  Performed ;  made  ? 
Sudi  gcstenyng  he  aright. 
That  there  he  dwellid  alle  nyft 
With  that  lady  gent. 

Torrwt  qfPortugalt  p.  SB. 
And  found  a  purs  fuUe  riche  arighU 
With  gold  and  perils  that  was  i-bente. 

MS.  HarL  S8S8,  f.  101. 

(2)  Pulled? 

On  a  day  she  bad  him  here  pappe. 

And  he  ari^hte  here  soo. 

He  tan  the  oon  side  of  here  brest. 

.S^  Gawghteti  I5t9. 

ARINDRAGA.    A  messenger.    Verttegan. 
ARIPB.    Akindofhird. 

He  eliasid  aripm,  briddes  of  Arcfaadie. 

MS.  Digbp,  830. 

ARIST.    Arises.    See  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  105 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5458 ;  Gower,  ed. 

1532,  f.  70. 

The  world  aritt,  and  (klleth  withalle. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  34. 
Foules  in  wode  hem  make  blithe. 
In  eTerich  lond  aritt  song. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  S74. 

ARISTIPPUS.    A  kind  of  wine. 
O  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary, 
Rich  Arietippus,  sparkling  sherry  I 
Some  nectar  else  ttom  Juno's  diJry ; 
O  these  draughts  would  malie  us  merry  I 

MiddteUm'e  Works,  ii.  4S8. 

ARISTOLOCH.  The  plant  called  round  hartwort 
See  Topsell's  Historie  of  Four-footed  Beasts, 
1607,  p.  345. 

ARITE.  An  arrest.  Skhmer.  The  word  occurs 
in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1592,  for  Aries. 
See  Ariete. 

ARITHMANCIE.  A  kind  of  divination,  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  hy  numhers.  See 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  28. 

ARIVAGE.     Shore ;  landing  place.     (A.-N.) 
There  sawe  I  how  the  tempest  stente, 
And  how  with  alle  pine  he  went. 


And  privilie  toke  arivage 
Into  the  countrie  of  Carthage. 

Houee  </  Faitte,  1. 

ARIVAILE.  ArrivaL  (A.-N.) 
Tho  sawe  I  ali  the  arivaite 
That  Mnens  made  In  Italic. 

Houte  of  Famtt  1«  451. 
ARIYED.     Riven ;  split  asunder. 
WeU  evill  mote  thei  thrive. 
And  evill  arived  mote  thei  be. 

Horn,  (t/  the  AoM,  1068. 
ARIZINGE.    Resurrection. 

Ich  y-lere  ine  the  Holy  Goet,  holy  cherche  gene- 
ralliche,  mennesse  of  haljen,  lesnene  of  sennes,  of 
ulesse  earitinge,  and  lyf  evrelestinde. 

MS.  Arundel  57,  f.  94. 
ARK.    (1)  A  chest     In  the  North  of  England, 
the  large  chests  in  furm  houses  used  for  keep- 
ing meat  or  flour. are  so  called.    They  are 
usually  made  of  oak,  and  are  sometimes  elabo- 
rately carved.    From  the  name  Arkwright,  it 
would  seem  that  the  construction  of  them 
formerly  constituted  a  separate  trade. 
And  trusse  al  that  he  mithen  fynde 
Of  hise,  in  arke  or  in  kiste.         Hav^ok,  2018. 

(2)  Clouds  running  into  two  points,  thus  (). 
Eiaex. 

(3)  A  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  {Lat.) 
The  ark  ot  his  artificial  day  had  roone 
The  fourthe  part,  and  half  an  houre  and  more. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4429. 

(4)  An  arch. 
It  were  the  part  of  an  idle  orator  to  describe  the 

pageants,  thearXre«,  and  other  well  devised  honoures 
done  unto  her.     Hajftoord**  Annate  of  Qu,  Btiz.  p.  16. 

ARLES.  Money  paid  to  bind  a  bargain.  Dr. 
Jamieson  says,  "  an  earnest,  of  whatever  kind; 
a  pledge  of  fuU  possession."  Kersey  gives  arlee^ 
penny,  a  North  country  word  for  "earnest- 
money  given  to  servants.''  It  is  sometimes  the 
custom  to  give  a  trifle  to  servants  when  they 
were  hired,  as  a  kind  of  retainer.  See  an  in- 
stance in  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  11.  According 
to  Pegge,  to  arle  a  bargain  is  to  dose  it  See 
also  Hunter's  Hallamshire  Glossary,  p.  104; 
Skinner,  part  3,  in  v. 
ARLICHE.  Early.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  204; 
Legend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  13.    (A.-S.) 

Gode  tidiugcs  y  telle  the. 

That  themperour  sikerliche 

Wille  huntte  to-morwe  artidte, 

Jn  his  forest  priveliche.      Oy  qf  Warwike,  p.  87* 

ARLING.  "  An  arling,  a  byrde  that  appeareth 
not  in  winter,  a  dotbyrde,  a  smatch,  cceruleo." 
Baret's  Alvearie,  1580.  See  also  Muffett's 
Health's  Improvement,  1655,  p.  100 ;  Florio, 
in  V.  Prutone. 
ARLOUP.   The  middle  deck  of  a  ship ;  the  orlop. 

So  Cotgrave  has  the  word,  in  v.  Tillac. 
ARLY.    Early.    East.  (A.-S.) 

And  noght  over  aHy  to  mete  at  gang, 
Ne  for  to  sit  tharat  over  lang. 

MS.  Cott.  Caiba  E.  ix,  f.  65. 
Ich  wil  that  ow  to-morwcn  tu'ly 
Mi  doubter  at  the  chirche  spousy. 

Gy  of  fVarteike,  p.  156. 

ARM.    (1)  To  take  up  in  the  arms.    So  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  in  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 


(3)  tn  *  receipt  for  a  diih  in  Wirncr'a  Anliq. 
Culin.  p.  26,  il  is  direcled  tbit  "cranet  and 
beroni  »hal  be  armerl  with  lirdea  of  swyne." 
Id  thii  place  tbe  mini  meiDi  larded  witb  bacou 
fat,  and  raaated  birds  «hen  larded  certainly 
may  be  said  to  be  formidably  armrd. 

(4)  Defence;  security? 

To  bring  in  pick.  Hut  nxlghi  y-doa  him  hirme, 

ARMAN'.  A  kind  of  confection,  given  to  liorwa 
to  create  an  appetite.     Diet.  Aul. 

ARMESIN-TAFFETA.  A  kind  of  taffata,  men- 
tioned by  Howell  in  hii  25tb  aeclion. 

ARMETT.    A  hermit. 

ARMFUL.  An  arm/W  of  bay,  acrording  to 
Howelt,  is  as  much  as  can  be  taken  in  the  two 
hands  together. 

AUM-GAUNT.  Lean;  thio;  very  lean.  So  the 
first  two  folios  read,  but  the  cnrrectoeas  of  il 
hat  been  much  disputed.  Mason  suggests 
/trmagmtBt,  acoiOeclure  supported  by  Toone; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  alletation.  Shake- 
(pcare uses arni.^ aim/. as ihiu  aiauanu,inthe 
same  way  that  Chaucer  writes  arm-gret,  q.  v. 


ARM-GRET.    Ai  thick  u  a  man's  arm. 

A  wielh  of  (Old  orm-grtl,  af  liu(»  wofjhl, 
Upon  hit  bed  ulc  rul  oT  ttoaa  brlgViI. 

c*«u™.,  am.  T.  IH7. 
ARIillGERO.      An  esquire.     {Lai.)     See  (he 
commencement    of     the    Merry    Wives    of 
Windsor.  L  I.     nile—armij/era. 
ARMINE,    A  beggar.    {Dul.) 


t 


t2)  A  net  hung  about  ■  ship's  hull,  to  protect 
the  men  from  an  enemy  in  a  fight.  See  Huloet's 
Abccdarium,  1552. 

ARMING-GIRDLE.  A  kind  of  sword  girdle.  Cf. 
Nomcnclator,  1&85,  p.  171;  Florio.  in  v. 
Ballea ,-  CotgrSTC,  in  v.  Cehichire,  BaUh£r. 
Florio,  in  V.  StUi^tte,  mentions  an  nrmrajjarf- 
dle.  and  there  are  also  other  similar  com- 
pounds.   See  Strut),  ii.  239. 

ARMING- POINTS.  Short  ends  of  strong  twine, 
with  paints  like  Uc«  :  they  were  died  princi- 
pally under  the  armpits  and  lendings  of  the 
arms  and  knees,  to  fasten  '.he  gussets  of  mail 


I  ARM 

which  defended  those  parts  of  the  liody  other- 
wise Mposed.     Ufjiriei. 
ARMI.NG-SWORD.   A  two-handed  sBord.  S« 
the  Nomcnclator,  p.  275  t  Arch,  xii  351. 


ARMIPOTENT.     Mighty  in  arms.    {Lai.) 


ARMLES.    Wtboutanaim.    {.f-S,) 

And  u<i*n  bind  mTmln,  that  wniUMIWI, 

ARMLET.    A  bracelet  i  a  piece  of  armuar  l 

Wmlciri  ot  (hit  tliDu  majfit  ailll  In  ms  w«i. 
ARMONY.  (1)  Harmony. 


(2)  Armenia. 

ShEwi  mi  tb(  lyghl  path 

ARMORIKE.      Basse  Bretagne  in  Fr 
ciently  called  Britannia  A 


ARMORWB.    The  I 


Ml.  r.  11041. 


w,  1MI7. 


hawk  are  tbe  legs  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot.  See  the  Laws  of  tbe 
Forest  and  Gome,  1 709,  p.  40. 
ARMURE,  Armour.  (A.-N.)  See  Mclibeus, 
p.  114  1  Lydgale'i  Minor  Poems,  p.  260.  In 
the  latter  instance,  tbe  form  of  tbe  word  is 
armtKryi. 
ARMYE.     A  nanl  armament. 

Whlcbe  I  Ihonghl  not  conTmyenl,  mojccluchii 


lima,  and  ■]»  tru  Hcorj. 
Slalt  Pniieri.  I.7R1. 

a  necklace.    {Lai.) 

rdln>ll,nrln|thiie«onli, 
o  mttm  that  amv"  l>  nu<l* 
■n  wllh  gold  .nd  Kt  with 


ARMYLL.  A  bracelet ; 
Th>  kln«  ihui  gird  w 
■hiJIlakcnxuMDrihcC. 


ABHTTf.  Ennine.  "  BUcke  ipeck«s  lyke 
annyn/'  are  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  St. 
Albtoi,  aig- A.  V.  8m>1so  Hall,  lleDtrVUI. 
r.  3;  Rutland  Pipers,  p.  23-,  Aaumble  ' 
Lwliei.  527. 


^— ARM' 

^"ABir 


'ghlhjt  IM  Jeve  w«e. 

n>'>r«i<r  ofPortufai.  p.  4. 
ITTE,    A  hermit.    See  Armttl.    Instances 
«f  armyh  oecat  in  [lartshame'n  Mel.  Tilea, 
p.  304'.  Le  Done  Florence  of  Rome,  UOl. 

.;«6I,  t.». 


ARNEMELIT.  A  kind  of  ptxviler.  In  the  Book 
of  St.  Albans,  sig.  C.  ii.ia  adirection  lo"fylle 
the  hole  wyth  a  powdre  of  anmelil  brente." 
ThU  19  probably  an  error  for  amnnmj.  See  a 
aimilarpau^in  Reliq.  Aiiti(|.  i.  302. 

ARKEMENT.  Ink.  See  theSeryn  Sages,277G  i 
MS.  Med.  Lincoln,  t.  285  ;  MS.  Sloane  2584, 
p.  39.  (Ui.) 


ABMYVESTAL.    Warlike. 

TiMnMi.Kl  Borgin,  uwt  je  Aitliur  mybimKr? 
T«,  uJd  hn  kB»ghtn,  lyghi  ml.  md  that  ye  riujd 
■utt  (OuBili  Mill  wn  myghte  h»K  •lort  from  one 

h.T.auMt><to  h.vell.d.     J(™-c.JW.I*.^.  1. 11D. 
ABX.  (1)  Toeam.    Salop.    U  is  also  a  eonlrac- 
tioo  Qlf'rr  a  on*  in  the  We«t  country  dialect. 
Foiilw  irjrllilrynlienioie  OB  ■  Any 


INALDIE.  A  kind  of  diwise,  mentioned  by 
\  tiu  early  chiaaiclert  without  explanaliou. 
ereoDBider^  the  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
«  Ducuige,  in  v.  Analdia,  who  eon- 
ita  precise  meaning  is  not  known. 
iKNARYXHEESE.  Ordinary  or,  common 
ijartae  made  of  skimmed  milk.  Darief, 
ASND.  An  errand ;  a  message.  See  a  curious 
hymn  {mnled  by  Hearne,  ijuoted  in  Brit.  Bihl. 
iL  81,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Douce  MSS. 

6 20, which  menlions  another  copy,  identifying 
S.  Douce  1 28  as  the  copy  of  Aceahury  used 
b;  Heome.   JrnI  occun  in  Tim  Bobbin  in  the 

ARNDERN.   The  evening.   SceJmdoni. 


ARNEMORWE,   Early  in  the  morning.    (AS.) 
Blfor  Gannoiu  that  die 

Wllh  Hf  huDdnd  af  godF  knighlca. 

Gnp/irmrtt..  p.iM. 

ARNEST.  Earnest.  Seea  readingintheKing'a 
College  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  142. 
At  p.  14.it  Is  the  tnuillaljon  of  t/mu.  corneit 
money,  hansel. 

ARNEVS.  Armour.  See  a  curious  alage  di- 
reetion  in  the  Coventry  Myateriea,  p.  283. 

ARNS.     Aries,  q.v.     Nortli. 

ARNT.    (1)    Harenoijamnot.    Wat. 

(3)  An  errand.  North. 

ARNtlT.  The  earth-nut.  or  pig-nnt, frequently 
eaten  by  hoys  in  the  north  of  England. 

AROINT.  A  word  of  eipulsiou,  or  avoiding. 
Douce  thinks  there  ii  no  doubt  that  it  signifies, 
oiray.'  run!  and  that  it  is  of  Saxon  origin. 
Seehia  Illuitrationi,  i.  371.  It  occurs  Ihriee 
in  Shakeapenre  in  this  sense,  Macbeth,  i.  3, 
and  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  applied  in  each  inatance 
to  witchei.  The  print  published  by  Hearae, 
referred  toby  (he  commentators, scrms  scarcely 
apphcable.  See  Arougt.  The  fourth  folio 
reads  anoinl,  according  to  Stcevens,  a  reading 
which  may  perhaps  he  conGrmed  by  a  passage 
in  Ben  Junson's  Mas<|ne  of  Queens  : 


aM,^,. 


ray. 


But  as  the  word  is  spelt  arrn/nl  three  limes  in 
the  early  edjiious,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in 
proposing  an  alleration.  Ray  explains  "rynf 
ye,"  At/  yOHr  tpove,  rl/tnd  AaHdBomety.ajid  gives 
the  Cheshire  proverb,  "Ripit  !/mi,iPitci,qaot\i 
Base  Lockel  to  hermother."  Tliia  proverbiol 
saying  positively  connects  rynl  with  arfftnf, 
and  Wilbruham  iufnrms  us  that  "rynl  thee" 
is  au  eipression  used  by  milkmaids  to  a  cow 
when  the  bas  been  milked,  to  bid  her  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  Ray's  eiiplanalioa.  Boucher  goes  farther, 
and  says,  orDtnf  is  tbeword  used  In  that  eounly; 
but  Ray'ii  proverb  it  sufficient,  anfl  of  good  nu. 


appear  U 


ABO 


86 


ARR 


had  the  Shakespearian  word  in  view.  The 
connexion  between  aroini  and  rynt  being  thus 
established,  it  is  clear  that  the  compound  ety- 
mology proposed  by  Mr.  Rodd,  in  Knight's 
Shakspere,  is  inadmissible.  A  more  plausible 
one  is  given  in  Nares's  Glossary,  in  v.  from 
the  Latin  averruncOf  the  participle  of  which 

.  may  have  been  formed  into  arointy  in  the 
same  way  that  punctum  has  become  point; 
iunctumtjomty  &c.  See  also  Collier's  Shake- 
speare, viL  103,  where  the  same  conjecture  is 
revived,  and  attributed  to  a  more  recent  writer. 
The  a  may  have  been  dropped,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
braham's  conjectural  origin  from  aroufma  re- 
ceives some  confirmation  from  a  passage  quoted 
in  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  289,  where 
the  form  of  that  word  is  aroine  ;  but  perhaps 
we  should  read  arome. 

AROMAZ.    A  spice.    "  Smirles  of  arwna£*  are 
mentioned  in  MS.  Cott.  Titus  D.  xviii.  f.  142. 
The  tother  to  mirre,  the  thridde  to  flour. 
The  ferthe  like  to  arvmatt. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  129. 

ARON.    The  starchwort.  Mhuheu,    See  Aaron, 
A-ROST.     Roasted. 

Thenne  mot  ych  habbe  hennen  a-r<mt, 
Feyr  on  fyhshe  day  lauoprey  aot  lax. 

Wright  §  Political  Songa,  p.  151. 

AROUGT.  This  word  occurs  in  an  old  print 
copied  by  Heame  frt>m  an  ancient  illumination 
representing  the  harrowing  of  helL  It  means, 
probably,  go  out,  but  see  Aroute, 
AROUME.  Aside;  at  a  distance.  It  is  translated 
by  remote,  deprqpe,  aeortum,  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  14.  See  Book  of  Fame,  ii  32 ;  Kyng  Ali- 
saunder,  1637 ;  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  464 ; 
Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  289;  Digby 
Mysteries,  p.  188.  {A,-S,) 
The  geaunt  aroume  he  stode. 

His  hond  he  tint  y-wii ; 
He  fleighe,  as  he  wer  wode, 

Ther  that  the  castei  Is.      Sir  Trirtrem,  p.  963. 
And  drough  hem  wel  fer  aroMiiia. 

AHhour  and  Merlin,  p.  814. 

ADd  thenne  shulde  the  lord  and  the  mayster  of  the 

game,  and  alle  the  hunters,  stonde  arotm  al  aboute  the 

reward,  and  blowe  the  deeth.  MS,  BodL  546, 

AROUN.     Aroimd.    North, 

Ayren  they  legglih  as  a  griflbn, 
Ac  they  beon  more  feor  aroun, 

Kimg  Mitaunder,  0803. 

AROUTE.  (1)  To  go;  to  move  about.  (Su.  G.) 
Lo,  seyde  the  emperour, 

Byhold  now  aboute. 
And  oure  Oodls  honure  ich  rede, 
Other  thou  shelt  herto  aroute, 

MS.  Coll,  Trin,  Own.  67. 
He  my3te  not  wonne  in  the  wonesfor  witt  that  he  usid. 
But  a-rouutid  for  his  ray,  and  rebuked  oftc. 

Depotition  qf  Richard  II,  p.  SB. 
In  all  that  lond  no  Christin  durst  arout, 

Chaucer,  ed,  Vrrjf,  p.  53. 
(2)  An  assembly.     Gou>er, 
AR0U5T.    Explained. 

Here  sweven  bl  him  tolden  word  after  word, 
Josep  here  sweven  sone  haveth  arou^t. 

MS.  Bod/.  659,  f.  5. 

AROVE.    (1)  Rambling  about.    Craven. 


(2)  Arrived. 

His  navye  greate  with  many  soudyoures. 
To  sayle  anone  into  this  Britayn  made, 
In  Thamis  arove,  wher  he  had  ful  sharpe  shores. 
^^  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  36. 

A-ROWE.     In  a  row ;  successively. 
Thabot  present  him  a  scliip 
Ther  that  man!  stode  a^rouwe. 

Legend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  31. 
For  thre  nyjtes  a'Twve  ho  seyie  that  same  syjt. 

Chron,  Vilodun.  p.  68. 

AROWZE.    To  bedew.  (/V.)    Nares  doubts  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation,  and  considers 
it  has  the  usual  sense  of  arouse. 
The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arowze  you. 

7%e  Two  Noble  Kintmen^  v.  4. 

ARPETS.    A  kind  of  resin,  composed  of  tallow 
and  tar.    A  mention  of  it  occurs  in  an  early 
English  medical  MS.  at  Stockholm.     See  the 
Archaeologia,  xxx.  404. 
ARPIES.    Harpies;  furies. 

Scnde  out  thine  arpiee,  send  anguishe  and  dole. 

Chaucer,  ed,  Vrry,  p.  527. 

ARPINE.    An  acre.    (/V.) 

Privaqr !    It  shall  be  given  him 

In  open  court ;  I'll  make  him  swallow  It 

Before  the  judge's  face :  if  he  be  roaster 

Of  poor  ten  orpine*  of  land  forty  hours  longer. 

Let  the  world  repute  me  an  honest  woman. 

Webtter^g  Worke,  ii.  82. 
ARPIT.    Quick;  ready.    Salcp, 
ARPSICORD.    A  harpsichord.     So  Cotgrave 

spells  the  word,  in  v.  Harpechorde, 
ARRABLE.    Horrible. 

Fendis  led  hir  with  arrable  song 
Be-hynde  and  jeke  before. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  45. 

ARRABTS.    Arabian  horses. 

Moyllci  roylke  whitte,  and  mervayUous  bestea, 
Elikydes  and  arrabye,  and  olyfauntes  noble. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uncoln,  f,  77. 

ARRACIES.  A  term  applied  to  the  smaller  animals 
of  the  chase,  which  were  skinned,  similarly  to 
the  process  now  used  for  hares  and  rabbits,  in 
opposition  to  flayed.  See  Rcliq.Antiq.  i.  151-2; 
Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  29. 
ARRAGE.  (1)  Vassal  service  in  ploughing  the 
lord's  land.  The  terms  arrage  and  carriage 
are  frequently  used  together,  as  descriptive  of 
an  important  part  of  the  services  which,  in 
feudal  times,  vassals  owed  to  their  lords. 
(2)  To  go  about  furiously.    {A,.N,) 

I  shall  sende  for  them  aU  that  ben  subgettys  and 
alyed  to  thempyre  of  Rome  to  come  to  myn  ayde, 
and  forthwith  sente  old  wyse  knyghtes  unto  these 
countrayes  folowynge,  fyrsle  to  ambage  and  armgc, 
to  Alysaundrye,  to  Ynde,  to  Hermonye. 
.  „  ^  ,  „  Morte  if  Arthur,  i.  la".. 

ARRAHIND.    Around.     Staff, 
ARRAIGN.    To  arrange. 

See  them  arraign*d :  I  will  set  forward  straight. 

^^^^*  ^orke,  ii.  861. 
ARRALS.  Punples;  eruptions  on  the  skin.  Cumb. 
ARRAND.  An  errand.  SJkinner,  The  form  arrant 
is  still  used  in  the  North,  and  is  found  in  Mid- 
dleton*s  Works,  v.  5.  HoweU,  in  his  collection 
of  EngUsh  Proverbs,  p.  2,  gives  the  foUowing: 
"  One  of  the  four  and  twenty  qualities  of  a 
knave  is  to  stay  long  at  his  arrand," 


ABBANT,     MBlory,  in  his  MoMe  d', 

199,  &e.  sppliea  Itiii  word  to  knights,  where 
we  u;  trnml.  The  t«nn  is  generBlljr  applied 
to  «ny  thing  or  pereon  Bilremely  ohJMtioQable 
and  worthleu,  and  wu  probablj  derived  from 
(he  liceatiougchancter  of  wanderers  in  general. 

ARRA-ONE.     Ever  •  one.     Willi. 

ARRAS.  (I)  A  superior  kind  of  tapcitry,  so 
named  fixim  Arras,  the  capital  of  Artois  in  the 
French  Netherlands,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture.  In  the  rooms  of  old  houses 
faung  with  ams,  there  were  generally  large 
ipacesbetween  the  hangings  and  the  walls,  and 
these  were  frequently  made  hiding  places  in 
the  old  pUya.  Falstaff  proposes  to  hide  him- 
self behind  the  arras  at  Windsor;  sndPolonius  ' 
it  killed  behind  the  arras  in  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
See  tbe  Union  Inventories,  ed.  J.  G.  Nichols, 
gloo.  in  y.  Arytle.  Falstsff,  no  moderate  size, 
deep*  behind  (be  arras  in  I  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  Sliakespeare  has 
ontatepped  probability,  but  Malone  has  dis- 
tinctly proved  the  contrary.     See  his  Sbske- 


ARREED.  This  word  is  eiplaiijed  meard,  and 
Milton  refeired  to  as  the  authority,  in  Glosso- 
graphia  AngUcana  Nova,  ed.  1719,  in  v. 

ARREISE.    To  raise.     See  .^ntue. 

Tbay  beyng  sdvvrlllfd,  omijad  a  grcAtv  powvT  of 


That  Lasu  Ihui 


ARRERE.SUPFER.  A  rere-supper  ;  a  collation 
Bcrved  up  in  the  bedroom,  after  tbe  first  supper. 
See  llolinshed.  Hist.  Scot.  f.  208,  as  quoted  by 
Boucher,  in  v.  Arrfnr. 

ARRIDE.    Toplease.   {Ut.) 


.     i.  299. 

(2)  A  kind  of  powder,  probably  made  of  the  root 
of  tbe  orris.  See  Gerard,  p.  4B.  >' Halfe 
■n  ounce  of  arraa"  is  mentioned  by  Harrison, 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  170,  as  a  material  used 
in  brewing,  and  Webster  twice  mentions  arrai- 
poieder  ts  having  been  sprinkled  on  the  hair. 
See  Webster's  Works.L  133i  Markham't  EngL 
Honswife,  1649,  p.  150. 

ARRAUGHT.  Reached;  seized  by  violence. 
We  have  already  had  araughl  and  arecht,  bat 
this  form  is  quoted  as  used  by  Spenser,  and 
•knitted  by  Nares,  who  was  not  aware  oi  any 
example  of  the  verb  in  tbe  present  tense. 

ARRAWICGLE.  An  earwig.  Suffolk.  "  ArwygyU 
wonne"  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  trani- 
Utcd  by  otHofit. 

ASRATERS.  Those  officers  that  had  the  cai« 
of  the  soldiers'  armour.     Bider. 

ARRE.  (1)    To  snarl. 

ThCT  am  ud  buk  U  njght  igilD 


ilngly. 


»,  11. 1 


Kihii 


(S)  Tbe  letter  R. 

Wlihkttmmhn,  or< 
ARRBCT.  (1)  To  impute.     (t«(.) 


ARRIDGE.  The  edge  of  loylhing  that  is  liable 
to  hurt  or  cause  an  ar,  q.  t.  Norlh.  See  A 
Guide  to  the  Lakes,  ed.  17S4,  p.  300.  With 
this  may  be  connected  arris,  "  the  line  of  con- 
course, edge,  or  meeting  of  two  surfaces."  See 
Biitton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  t. 

ARRIERE.  The  hinder  part.  {Fr.)  This  foreign 
word  was  formerly  in  use  as  a  military  term, 
instead  of  rear.     See  Johnson  in  t. 

ARRISHES.  According  to  Marshall's  Rural 
(Economy,  i.lJI,  this  it  the  Devonshire  term 
for  BtubUes  or  eddish ;  arrith  mows,  which  he 
mentions  as  little  stacks  set  up  in  a  field,  seem 
to  be  so  called  merely  from  their  beii^  in  the 
orrwA,  or  ilubble-ficld. 

ARRIVALL    A  rival? 

On  a  dny  ht  uw  m  goodly  yaung  ■Isphsnl  In  copn. 
Ulton  wlih  HDQIbtr,  ud  inilutlji  s  third  iprochcd 

al  1h«  company,  anit,  u  t(  aTterwanl  sppfsrcd,  ha 
was  ui  arrivati  to  the  ferasle  whkh  wa  uw  la  copu- 
lation irith  tha  othn  mitt. 

JbpKir't  Fovr-Jl.oird  BsoMUt  1007,  p.  l^- 

ARRIVANCE.    The  arrival  of  company. 


ARRIVE.  (1)  To  aniv*  at. 

But  at  n  could  «Hh  th>  polot 
Coar  eriad,  Halp  me,  CshIui.  o 

(2}  ADatriraL 

WhoH  foinu.  hllli.  and  I 

Fiom  LuicuhirF.  Dra^lon't  Pal^oUior 

ARRODE.     Herod.     In  the  account  of.the  Co- 
Tentry  Pageants,  14B9,  is  a  payment  for  "  a 
gowen  Utjfrrodf,"    See  Sharp's  Diss,  on  the 
Coventry  Myst,  p.  28. 
ARROOATION.    Airogance.    More. 
ARRONLY.    Exceedingly.    Laac. 
ARROS.    Arrows. 

The  firtt  oF  arrv  that  Iha  ihot*  off, 
Seven  tkoic  ipear-mni  thi  •lou«be. 

Ptrct'i  Btapii',  p.  3. 


oaiforh 


I 

I 
I 


ARHOWRE.     AneiTOr. 

Thk  mrmHtt  hmJ  he  iD  hjl  Uiufhl. 
And  iB  h}t  [hoEht  «  ilepr  hf  m  (Dk«> 

ARROWY.  Aboiindiug  in  arrows.  MUton,  Pirn. 
due  Beguned,  b.  iii.  hu  "  sharp  ilret  of  armwi/ 
ikowfr,"  vrMch  ii  appHrenlly  plig^arited  by 
Gray  in  the  folloning  paHuge. 


Gra,-i  Falal  SiilcT,. 

AJtBWUS.  Arrows.  Thij  form  of  the  word 
occun  in  a  sCiangc  hur1esqui>  jiriuCed  in  Seljq. 
Antiq.  i.  S3. 

ARHY.     Any.     Somtntl. 

ARBYN.    Toieiie. 


1  pullynafhisfloLluk,  abdbjrDdyi 


Wli  in  th]>  in,  ud  mit^doui. 

KKKg  ^HKnuiicr,  J9. 

ARSARD.  Unwilling  :  penerw.  far.  dial.  11 
ii  fomctinm  pronouiiccd  ariet, 

ARSBAWST.     A  faU  on  the  back.     Slqf. 

ARSBOORD.  The  hinder  board  of  n  cart.    Staff. 

ARSEDIN  E.  A  kind  of  omamcutal  tinicl  tome- 
timet  ctllrd  nmufy.  or  onady,  which  lut  is 
probably  the  correct  word.  Ben  Joiison  men- 
tions  it  ID  his  BartholomRW  Pair,  ii.  1.  See 
alM>  Sharp's  Din.  on  Cov.  Mpt.  p.  29 ;  Cun- 
ningham's Reveli'  AccoontB,  pp.  33,  S7.  Sec 
Atiidue.  Gifliird  considera  it  (o  b«  a  vulgar 
mrrnptian  of  arsemc,  iv.  405. 

ARSELING-POLE.  The  pole  with  which  bakers 
ipread  the  hot  embers  lo  oU  parts  of  the  oven. 
Bait. 

ARSBLINS.     Backwards.     A^or^U. 

ARSBNICK.  The  walcr-pepper.  The  herb  is 
meation»d  under  this  uame  in  the  Nomencta- 
tor,  15SS,  p,  I2G.  It  is  to  be  diatinguiahed 
^iD  the  miDeral  piMian  of  the  ume  name. 

ARSEPUSH.    A  faU  on  the  back.    Hoyrell. 

ARSESMART.  The  uctiscaHa.  It  is  caUed  the 
walrr-pepper  by  Ketiey,  and  i»  the  translation 
of  eurage  in  llollybuid's  Diccionarie,  1593. 
Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling.  layi.  "  It  n  said 
thai  if  a  banilfuU  of  or-mart  be  put  under  Ihc 


ART 

upon  a  tireit  bone's 

him  travaile  fresh  and  tustil; 

Pop.  Antit).  iii.  1 65 ;  Aubrey's  : 

MS.  Soc.  Reg.  p.  139 
ARSEVERSB.     According  to  Blount'l 

graphia,  ed.  1681,  p,  51,  this  wordis 

tended  spell,  written  upon  the  door  of  an  house 

to  keep  it  from  burning." 
ARSEWISPE.     Rider  gives  ibis  word,  which 

scarcely  reqnires  eiplanalioD,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Ltttio  aniterffium. 
ARSLE.     To  move  backwards  1  lo  fldgeL    Eatt. 

Cotton,  in  his  VirgU  Travestie,  ed.  1 734,  p.  5, 

has  arfiH^  about,  turning  roimd. 
ARSMETHIK.    Arithmetic    (Zaf.) 


Tbalal  of  efura  II 
Che«  PykifQi 


ityrg  of 


AKSOUN.  Thelwwofasttddlc,  (^..JV.)  Ilia 
sonwtiniei  used  fur  the  saddle  itself.  Baeh  sad- 
dle had  two  araouiu,  one  in  front,  the  other 
behind ;  the  former  called  the  fore-anom,  as 
in  lUchard  Coer  de  Lion,  5053.  In  the  same 
romance,  S&39,  Bpeakiug  of  King  Richard,  we 
are  told  thai  "  both  hys  ariouni  werrn  off 
yreii.''  In  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4351,  il  appar- 
ently means  the  saddle. 


i.  rf.lt. 38,  r.  r*. 


ARSTON.     A  bcarth-Blone.      YoritK. 

ARSY-VEBSy,  Upside  down  i  preposterously. 
II  is  translated  pr^iotUut  by  Rider,  and  Ihe_ 
second  meaning  is  given  by  Kersey.  See  Uu-' 
dibras,  I.  iii.  82S ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  272. 

ART.  (1)    A  quarter;  a  point  of  the  compass. 

(2)    Eight.     E,moor. 

ARTE.  To  eoiistrain  !  lo  compel  {Lot.)  See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  H  i  Troiius  and  Crcseide, 
L  389  ;  Court  (If  Love,  46 ;  Hocdere's  Poems, 
p.7L 
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ARTEEN.    Eighteen.    Exmow. 

ARTELRIES.    Artillery.    (A.-N.) 

I  ahal  wanmtore  min  hous  with  toureft,  iwlche 
as  han  cssteUei  and  other  manere  edifices,  and 
annure.  and  artelriM,  by  which  thingei  I  may  my 
penooeand  mynhoua  to  kepen  and  defenden,  that 
min  Mtemiet  ahuln  ben  in  drede  min  houa  for  to  ap- 
proche.  Tale  of  Metihetis^ -p,  \13. 

ARTEMAGE.    The  art  of  magic.    (J.-N.) 
And  through  the  crafte  of  artemage. 
Of  wexe  he- forged  an  ymage. 

Cower,  ed.  1532.  f.  138. 
ARTER.    After.    Var.  dioL 
ARTETYKES.    A  kind  of  gout  or  disease  affecU 
ing  the  joints.  Maundevile  mentions,  "gowtes, 
mrtetykes/'  that  afflicted  him  in  his  old  age. 
See  his  Travels,  p.  315.    A  prescription  for  it 
in  hawks  is  given  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
aig.   C.  i.      It  is  probably  connected  with 
artkritit.    See  Arcetik, 
ARTHOFILAXE.    The  arctic  circle. 

The  whiche  sercle  and  constellacioun 
1 -called  la  the  cercle  arthqfiUue  t 
Who  knowith  it  nedith  no  more  to  axe. 

MS.  JHgby  830. 

ABTH-STAFF.    A  poker  used  by  blacksmiths. 

ARTHUR.  A  game  at  sea,  which  will  be  found 
described  in  Grose's  Class.  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  in  v. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine 
Pickle,  ch.  16. 

ARTHUR'S-CHACE.  A  kennel  of  black  dogs, 
followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  perform  their  nocturnal 
gambols  in  France.  See  Grey's  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,  i.  34. 

ARTHUR'S-SHOW.  An  exhibition  of  archery 
alluded  to  in  2  Henry  IV.  iiL  2.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  society  who  had  assumed  the  arms 
and  names  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
See  Donee's  lUustrations,  L  461. 

ARTICLE.  Comprehension.  Shakespeare  men- 
tions *'  a  soul  of  great  article^*  in  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
The  vulgar  sense  is  applied  to  a  poor  creature, 
or  a  wretched  animal.  This  ktter  appears 
rather  slang  than  provincial,  yet  it  is  admitted 
into  the  East  Anglian  Vocabulary. 

ARTICULATE.   To  exhibit  in  articles.   See  this 
use  of  the  word  in  Coriolanus,  i.  9,  where  it 
means  to  enter  into  articles  of  agreement 
To  end  thoae  things  artietilated  here 
By  o«r  great  lord,  the  mighty  king  of  Spain, 
We  with  our  council  will  deliberate. 

Hawking  Engl,  Dram,  ii.  48. 

ARTICULES.  Any  multiples  of  ten,  a  division 
wbkh  was  formerly  considered  necessary  in 
arithmetic,  and  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
•bacal  system,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the 
Boetian  notation.  See  Rara  Mathematica,  p.  30. 
ARTIER.  Artery.  (/V.)  See  the  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers,  i.  19. 

May  never  spirit,  vein,  or  artier^  feed 
The  cursed  substance  of  that  cruel  heart ! 

UarUmet  Wvrka,  i.  100. 

ARTIFICIAL.   Ingenious ;  artfuL 
We,  IIennta,Uke  two  orHfleial  gods. 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 

J  Midi.  Night*  Dream,  iii.  2. 


ARTILLERY.  This  word  is  often  appUed  to  all 
kinds  of  missile  weapons.  See  1  Samuel, 
XX.  40. 

ARTILLERY-GARDEN.  A  pUce  near  Bishops- 
gate,  where  people  practised  shooting,  &c. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  424,  v.  283. 

ARTNOON.    Afternoon.    Estex, 

ART-OF-MEMORY.  An  old  game  at  cards,  de- 
scribed  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1709, 
p.  101. 

ARTOW.  Art  thou.  North,  This  is  a  correct 
early  form,  the  second  personal  pronoun  being 
firequently  combined  with  the  verb  in  interro- 
gative sentences.  See  WilL  and  the  Werwolf, 
pp.  46, 185 ;  Lydgate*s  Minor  Poems,  p.  51. 

ARTRY.  At  p.  284  of  the  following  work,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  al  myn  armery  and  aitry 
hoole." 

ALo  y  wol  that  my  son  Sir  Harry  hare  all  the 
residew  of  my  warderobe  and  of  myn  arras  nat  be- 
quethen,  and  all  myn  armery  and  all  my  nrtry, 

NiehoU  Roya/  fVUU,  p.  288. 

ARTS-MAN.  A  man  of  art.  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.  1.  The 
old  editions  read  arts-man  preambulat,  which 
had  better  remain  without  alteration. 

ARTYLLED.  Declared ;  set  out  in  articles.  See 
Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  250,  where  it  may 
perhaps  be  an  error  for  artykiUed, 

ARUDAND.  Riding.  See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  77,  amend? 

Abothe  half  his  hors  he  hing. 

That  ernne  forth  ar%tdand  in  that  thring. 

Arihour  and  Merlin  t  p.  289. 
A  knight  com  aruand  [amand  ?]  with  gret  reve, 
Y-armed  in  armes  alle.  Ibid.  p.  31 U. 

ARUEMORWE.  Early  in  the  morning.  (^.-5.) 
See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  1 78,  but  the  proper 
form,  I  believe,  is  amemortDe^  q.  v. 

ARUM.    An  arm. 

And  he  haves  on  thorn  his  arum, 
Thnof  is  ful  mikel  harum.  AmeloXr,  ISttl. 

ARUNDE.    An  errand. 

And  thy  moder,  Mary,  hevyn  qwene, 
Bere  our  armule  so  bytwene, 

That  semely  ys  of  syght.  Emare,  8* 

ARUWE.     An  arrow. 

Ac  an  aruwe  oway  he  bare 

In  his  eld  wounde.  Sir  Tiittrem,  p.  304. 

ARVAL.  A>funeraL  North,  Arval-tupper  iM 
a  funeral  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  which  a  particular  kind  of  loaf, 
called  arvaUbreadf  is  sometimes  distributed 
among  the  poor.  Arvel-dread  is  a  coarse 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  currants, 
and  some  kind  of  spice  ;  in  form  round,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face always  scored,  perhaps  exhibiting  origi- 
nally the  sign  of  the  cross.  Not  many  years 
since  one  of  these  arvalt  was  celebrated  in  a 
village  in  Yorkshire  at  a  pubhc-houae,  the  sign 
of  which  was  the  family  arms  of  a  nobleman 
whose  motto  is.  Virtus  post  funera  tivit.  The 
undertaker,  who,  though  a  clerk,  was  no  scho- 
lar, requested  a  gentleman  present  to  explain 
to  him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words, 
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which  he  readily  and  facetiously  did  in  the 
following  manner:     VirttUf  a  parish   clerk, 
viviij  lives  well,  postjimera,  at  an  arval  /  See 
Donee's  Illustrations,  IL  203. 
ARVYST-GOS.    A  stubble  goose. 
A  yong  wyf  and  an  arry$t-goa, 

Moche  gagil  with  bothe : 
A  man  that  [hath]  Iiam  yn  his  cloa* 

Rcste  schal  he  wrothe.    Reliq.  Antiq,  ii.  113. 

ARWE.  (1)  An  arrow.     Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  48. 
That  wel  kepcn  that  castel 
From  arwe,  shet,  and  quarel. 

Cursor  Mundl,  MS*  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  63. 
Wq;)en8  of  arwet  tegh  of  men  sones* 
And  thar  tung  tharpe  swerde  In  wones. 

MS.  Bodl.  485,  f.  S?. 

For  some  that  jede  yn  the  strete, 
Sawe  arwyt  fro  herene  shete. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  10. 

(2)  Timid ;  fearfuL  See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  457, 
"  his  hert  arwe  as  an  hare,"  erroneously  ex- 
plained 9wift.  Mr.  Way  refers  to  an  instance 
in  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  3821,  but  Weber 
has  arranged  the  line  differently  in  his 
glossary. 

Thou  sabt  soth,  hardy  and  hard. 

And  thou  art  as  artoe  coward  ! 

He  is  the  furste  in  eche  bataile ; 

Thou  art  byhynde  ay  at  the  taile. 

Kyng  Aliaaundtr,  3340. 

ARWE  BLAST.  A  crossbow.  Wehave  aheadyhad 
this  word,  in  v.  Albkui^  and  ArbUut.  For  this 
form  of  it,  see  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  217  ; 
Ellis's  Metrical  Rom.  ii.  255 ;  Richard  Goer  de 
Lion,  2637,  3851,  3970,  4453,  4481,  5867 ; 
spelt  arrowdUutet  &c 

The  galeye  wente  alsoo  fatte 
As  quarrel  dot  off  the  arweblatt, 

Richard  Coer  da  LUm,  8684. 

ARWEI.  This  word  is  translated  by  destorauntf 
in  an  early  Anglo-Norman  gloss,  printed  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.ii.  81. 

ARWE-MEN.    Bowmen. 

He  calde  bothe  arw&-men  and  kene 
Kntthes,  and  sergans  swithe  sleie. 

Havelok,  8115. 

ARYNE.    Are. 

For  alle  the  sorowe  that  we  arpne  Inne, 
It  es  like  dele  for  oure  syne. 

SirUumbrat,  MS.  lAneotn,  114. 

ARYOLES.     Soothsayers ;  diviners.    (Lot.) 

Arpolet,  nygromancers,  brought  theym  to  the 
auctors  of  ther  God  Phoebus,  and  ottttA.  theym  ther, 
and  than  they  hadde  answeres.  Barthol.  Angl,Trmti»a. 

ARYSE.    Arisen. 

Ryght  as  he  was  aiy«9. 

Of  his  woundyn  he  was  agrise. 

Ktfng  Aliaaunder,  3748. 

ARYSTE.    Arras.     See  the  Unton  InYentories, 

p.  5,  "  iij.  peeces  of  arytte." 
A  R YS Y.    See  Avaryty. 
ARYVEN.     Arrived. 

Wyndet  and  weders  bathe  hlr  dryven, 
Th.-it  in  a  forest  shtf  is  euyven, 
\^'here  wylde  liestys  were. 

Tmrmt  of  Portugal,  p.  114. 


AR3ES.     Is  fearful.    {A.^S.) 

A  !  Avec,  quod  the  qwene,  me  ar^u  of  myselfe. 

MS.  Aahmole  44,  f.  9. 

AS.  ( 1 )  That ;  which.    Var.  dial.    In  the  Eastern 
counties  it  is  sometimes  used  for  who,  and  it  is 
frequently  redundant,  as  "  He  will  come  as  to- 
morrow." 
(2)  Has. 

That  hol6  cherehe  aa  bound  me  to, 
Orawnt  me  grace  that  fore  to  do. 

Jiudek^t  Poem$t  p.  57* 
A-SAD.     Sad ;  sorrowful. 

Selde  wes  he  glad. 
That  never  nes  a-aad 
Of  nythe  ant  of  onde. 

Wrighfa  PoU  Song§t  p.  818. 
Y  dude  aa  hue  me  bad. 
Of  me  hue  is  a^sad.       Reliq.  Antiq.  L  188. 

ASAILED.    Sailed. 

Jhon  Veere,  Erie  of  Oxenforde,  tlut  withdrewe  hym 
ftome  Bamet  felde,  and  rode  into  Soottlonde,  and 
frome  thens  into  Fraunce  aaailed,  and  ther  he  was 
worschlpfiilly  received. 

Warku;orth*$  Ckronicle,  p.  86. 

ASALY.    To  assault ;  to  besiege. 

Hii  bygonne  an  holy  Thores  eve  then  toun  aaaly 

there 
Stalwardlyche  and  vaste  y-nou,  noblemen  as  yt 

were.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  394. 

AS-ARMES.    To  arms!     (A.-N.) 
At  arm—  !  thanne  cride  Rolond. 
Am  armes  !  everechon  1      MS.  A^moie  39,  f.  38. 
A$arme*!  feren,  nede  It  is. 

Arthour  and  Mertim»  p.  861. 

ASAUGHT.    An  assault.     Wicktife. 

Kyng  Wyllam  wende  afen,  tho  al  thy*  was  y-do. 
And  bygan  sone  to  grony  and  to  febly  al  so, 
Vor  tjavayl  of  the  foul  aaa^t,  and  vor  he  waa  feble  er. 

Rob.  Gtoue.  p.  380. 

ASBATE.  A  purchase.  Skinner  asserts  that  he 
had  only  once  met  with  this  word ;  he  does  not 
give  a  reference,  and  believes  it  to  be  a  mis- 
take for  ashate,  q.  v.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  some  editions  of  Chaucer. 

AS-BUIRD.  Ashes  board ;  a  box  in  which  ashes 
are  carried.    North. 

ASCANCE.    ObUquely. 

At  this  question  Roaader,  turning  his  head  aoeanee, 
and  bending  his  browes  as  If  anger  there  had  ploughed 
the  furrowes  of  her  wrath,  with  hiaeyes  full  of  fire, 
hee  made  this  replie. 

Euphuea  Golden  Legaeie,  ap.  Collier,  p.  15. 

ASCAPART.    The  name  of  a  giant  whom  Bevis 
of  Hampton  conquered,  according  to  the  old 
romance.    His  effigy  may  be  seen  on  the  city 
gates  of  Southampton.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
thirty  feet  long,  and  to  have  carried  Sir  Bevis, 
his  We,  and  horse,  under  his  iirm.    Allusions 
to  him  occur  in  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and 
other  Elizabethan  writers. 
ASCAPE.    To  escape.  Sometimes  aschtjqie.  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  1120;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
230 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  40,  121. 
I  hope  thorw  Codes  helpe  and  thyne, 
We  schulle  aacape  al  oure  pyne. 

MS.  Addit,  10036,  f.  10. 
"Whenne  the  empcroure  sawe  him,  he  yaf  to  him 
his  dowterto  wyfe,  be-cause  that  he  hade  so  wysely 
aacapide  the  peril  of  the  gardiue. 

QeHa  Ramanorum,  p.  102 
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Ich  trouue  be  wolle  me  for-iape ; 
Hou  troustu,  Nelde,  ich  moue  ascapef 

^S.  DigbpBR,  {.167. 
I  kan  bi  no  coyntyae  knowe  nouj  the  best 
How  je  mowe  nnhent  or  hvmlcs  atchape, 

WUL  and  the  Wertco{/,  p.  61 . 
Than  shulde  they  do  ryjt  penaunce 
For  to  iukape  thy*  myschaunce. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  45. 

ASCAR.     An  asker ;  a  person  who  asks. 

After  the  wickydnes  of  the  tuear  tchal  be  the 
wickidnefl  of  the  prophet ;  and  I  schal  itreke  out 
my  hand  on  him,  and  do  him  a-wey  fro  the  middis 
of  ml  peple.  apology  Jtir  the  LollanU,  p.  69. 

ASCAT.  Broken  like  an  ^^,  Somerset, 
ASCAUNCE.  This  is  interpreted  aslant,  side- 
ways, in  the  glossaries,  but  Tyrwhitt  justly 
doubts  its  application  in  all  the  following  pas- 
sages. Ascaunt,  however,  occurs  in  the  early 
quarto  editions  of  Hamlet,  iv.  7,  where  the 
foKo  of  1623,  reads  aslant.  See  also  Troilus 
and  Creseide,  i.  292.  It  apparently  means 
aeartxfy,  as  if  to  say,  as  if;  and  is  perhaps 
sometimes  an  expletive.  It  seems,  however, 
to  mean  aslant  in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  205; 
La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,  604. 

And  wrote  alway  the  namea.  at  he  stood. 
Of  alle  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good, 
AekauHce  that  he  woide  for  hem  preyc. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7327. 
And  every  man  that  hath  ought  in  his  cofre. 
Let  him  appere,  and  wex  a  phUosophre, 
Aaemunce  that  craft  is  so  light  to  lerc.         Ibid.  16306. 
Atkavm  she  may  nat  to  the  lettres  sey  nay. 

Ljfdgate't  Minor  Poeme,  p.  36. 
And  soo  the  kynges  aetaunee  came  to  sir  Tristram 
to  Gonforte  hym  as  he  laye  seke  in  his  bedde. 
.  «,«*^  ^"fr^*  dT Arthur,  i.  268. 

ASCENDANT.  A  term  in  judicial  astrology, 
denoting  that  degree  of  the  ecKptic  which  is 
ning  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  at  the 
time  of  any  person's  birth,  and  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  his  fortune.  It 
is  now  used  metaphorically. 
ASCENT.    Agreement. 

The  number  was,  be  ryght  ascent. 
Off  hots-men  an  hundryd  thousent. 

Richard  0>er  de  Uon,  3021. 

ASCH-CAKE.    Bread  baked  under  ashes.    See 
MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  i,  f.  32  ;  and  the  Nomen- 
dalor,  1585,  p.  84. 
ASCHE.    To  ask.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  16. 
The  kyng  of  Ysraelle  that  lady  can  atehe, 
Yf  ache  myght  the  see  ovyr-passe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  60. 

We  do  na  synnca,  ne  we  wllle  hafe  namare  thane 

.  J^aat^  ^^'^^  ■**«•      ^'^-  "'»«*^'»  A.  1.  17,  f.  32. 

ASCHES.    Ashes. 

Who  ao  coverethe  the  coles  of  that  wode  undir  the 
«MehM  there-offe,  the  coles  wil  duellen  and  abyden 
alle  quyk  a  jere  or  more. 

«<>^..^«r.^  '■'•"w^toWte'*  Travels,  p.  289. 

ASCHONNE.    To  shun ;  to  avoid. 

They  myjte  not  aschonns  the  sorowe  they  bad  served. 
A  «^^».»       «  DeposMok  ef  Richard  II.  p.  14. 

ASCIETH.     Enquireth  after ;  seeketh. 

For  he  knoweth  wel  and  wot  wel  that  he  dolth  yvel, 
-i  therfore  man  aseieth  and  hunteth  and  sleeth  hym, 
jit  fbr  ml  that,  he  may  not  leve  his  yvel  nature. 

MS.  Bodl.  646. 


AS  GILL.     Vinegar. 

Ateitl  and  gall  to  his  dynere 
I  made  them  for  to  dighte.     Chester  Plays,  ii.  75. 
ASCITE.     To  call ;  to  summon.     See  Wright's 
Monastic  Lett.  p.  78 ;  Halle's  Expost.  p.  14. 

Hun  answered  that  the  infant  had  no  propertie  in 
the  shet,  wherupon  the  priest  ascited  him  fai  the 

ASCLANDERD.     Slandered. 

But  for  his  moder  no  schuld  asclanderd  be. 
That  hye  with  childe  unwedded  were. 

,  ^^^  Joachim  and  Anne,  p.  149 

ASCON.    To  ask.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  89. 
Tundale  he  went  upon  a  day 
To  a  roon,  to  ascon  his  pay 

A  cn^^^  *^"  **""**  '***'  **®  *****  •°'**'       Tundale,  p.  3. 
ASCRIBE.    Across;  astride.   Somerset.  Some- 
times written  askred  and  askrod. 
ASCRY.  To  cry ;  to  report ;  to  proclaim.  Hence, 
to  betray,   as  in  Ywaine  and  Gawin,   584. 
Heame,  gloss,  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  217,  ex- 
phuns  it  "  to  cry  to,"  an  interpretation  adopted 
in  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  193.  It  means 
there  to  assail  with  a  shout,  as  Mr.  Dvce  ob- 
senes,  notes  to  Skelton,  p.  152.     Pidsgravc 
has  it  in  the  sense  to  descry,  to  discover. 
Bot  sone  when  he  herd  asery 
That  king  Edward  was  uere  tharby, 
Than  durst  he  noght  cum  nere. 

Minot*s  Poems,  p.  14. 
Writ  how  muche  was  his  myschicf. 
Whan  they  ascryedon  hym  as  a  thcf. 

MS.  Addit.  11307,  f.  59. 
ASCRYVE.  To  ascribe ;  to  impute.  Palsgrave. 
ASE.  (1)  Ashes.  North.  ^ 

(2)  As. 

The  kyng  bathe  a  dowghttyr  feyer  ase  flowyr, 
A  a^x*^^^^  ''***'  **®'  "*"™*^*    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  2. 

ASELE.  To  seal.  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  511; 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  510.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1424  directed  "  that  all 
brewsters  and  gannokers  selle  a  gallon  ale  of 
the  best,  be  measure  a-selyd."  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  186.  It  seems  there  to  have  the  mean- 
ing  of  established,  confirmed. 

Thatothlr  the  abbot  off  Seynt  Albon, 

That  brought  hym  lettres  speciele, 

Aselyd  with  the  barouns  sele. 

That  tolden  hym,  hys  brothlr  Jhon 

WoIde  do  corowne  hym  anon. 
A  c  c T  V       m  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  6472. 

ASELY.  To  assoil,  give  absolution,  which  was 
usually  done  before  a  fight.  Mr.  Stevenson 
explains  it,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  only  another  form  of  hosely,  q.  v. 
The  Normans  ne  dude  nojt  so,  ac  hil  cryde  on  God 

A  !."'*•    u  y-i*««- 

And  ssryve  hem  ech  after  other,  the  wule  the  nyjt 
And  amorwe  hem  lete  asely  wyth  mylde  herte  y-nou. 

ASEMBLEDEN.    Assembled. 

And  either  ost  as  swithe  fast  ascrled  other. 
And  asembleden  swithe  stemli  either  ost  to-gader. 

Will,  and  the  fVeru^lf,  p.  I37. 

ASEMYS.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  289,  this 
is  the  synonymc  of  laatyne  huly,  indignor. 

ASENE.  Seen.  See  Chronicle  of  England,  44  ; 
Tundale's  Visions,  p.  51 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder. 
847;RcUq.Antiq.i.  109. 
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ASERE.    To  become  dry.    See  the  Sevyn  Sages, 
606.    Mr.  Stevenson  derives  it  from  the  verb 
to  sear. 
ASERRE.     Azure. 

He  bare  euerre  a  grype  of  golde, 
Rychdy  beton  on  the  molde. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  69. 

ASERVED.     Deserved. 

Lord,  he  scide,  Jhesu  Crist, 
Ich  thonky  the  wel  faite 
That  ich  it  have  a*eroed 
In  atte  the  5atia  to  wende. 

MS.  ColL  Trin.  Oton.  57. 
And  thou  sorewe  that  thou  aterved  hatt. 
And  elles  It  were  wouj.        MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  2. 
ASERVI.     To  ser^e. 

His  heorte  hiro  jaf  for  to  wende 
In-to  a  prive  stude  and  stille, 
Thare  he  mljte  beo  alone 
To  atervi  Godct  wille. 

MS.  Loud.  lOe,  f.  104. 

ASESSE.    To  cause  to  cease ;  to  stop. 
Into  Yngelond  thenne  wolde  be. 
And  atessB  the  werre  anon 
Betwyxe  hym  and  hys  brother  Jhnn. 

Richard  (her  de  Lion,  631 1. 

ASETH.    Satisfaction  or  amends  for  an  injury. 

See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  182 ;  Gesta  Romanorum, 

pp.  275,  460 ;  Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  53. 

We  may  not  be  assayled  of  tho  trespas, 

Bot  if  we  make  ateth  in  that  at  we  may. 

MS.  Harl.  10S8.  f.  68. 
Here  byfore  he  myghte  ethe 
Sone  hafe  mad  me  atethe. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  I7«  f.  I3S. 

It  was  likyng  to  50W,  Fadire,  for  tosende  me  into 

this  werlde  that  I  sulde  make  asethe  for  mans  tret* 

pa>  that  he  did  to  us.  Ibid.  t.  179. 

ASEWRE.     Azure. 

At  the  brygge  ende  stondyth  a  towre, 
Peyntyd  wyth  golde  and  atewrg, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  105. 
ASEWRYD.     Assured ;  promised. 

But  y  take  more  then  y  was  agewryd, 
Y  may  not  have  where  no5te  ya  levyd. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  98. 

ASEYNT.     Lost.     {A.-S.) 

Al  here  atyl  and  tresour  was  al-so  a§eynt, 

Rob.  Gfout.  p.  51. 
AS-FAST.     Anon;  immediately.    Cf.  Prompt. 

Parv.  p.  15 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  1640. 
ASGAL.     A  newt.     Salcp. 
ASH.  (1)  Stubble.    South.    Walter  de  Bibbles- 
worth,  MS.  Arund.  220,  f.  301,  has  "  le  tressel, 
(uchc  of  com." 
(2)  To  ask.    Lane.  See  Asche. 
ASHATE.  See  Asbate.  It  is  so  vmttcn  in  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  5,  where  Tyrwhitt's  edition  reaids 
achate. 
ASH-BIN.  A  receptacle  for  ashes  and  other  dirt. 

Line. 
ASH-CANDLES.    The  seed  vessels  of  the  ash 

tree.     Dorset, 
ASHELT.     Likely ;  probably ;  perhaps.   North, 
ASHEN.     Ashes.     North. 

Therwith  the  fire  of  Jalousie  up  sterte 
Within  hit  brest,  and  hent  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  was  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  athen  ded  and  cold. 

Chauver,  Cant.  T.  1304. 


ASHERLAND.      According  to  Kennett,   MS. 
Lansd.   1033,  "  assarts,  or  woodland  grub'd 
and  ploughed  up."    North. 
ASH-HEAPS.     A  method  of  divination. 
Of  euh-heape*t  iu  the  which  yc  use 
Husbands  and  wives  by  streaket  to  uhuse  ; 
Of  crackling  laurell,  which  fore-aouods 
A  plcntious  harvest  to  your  grounds. 

HerHek'»  Wnrkf,  i.  170. 

ASHIED.     Made  white,  as  w^ith  wood  ashes. 
Old  Winter,  clad  in  high  furres,  showers  of  raine. 
Appearing  in  his  eyes,  who  still  doth  goe 
In  a  rug  gowne,  ashied  with  flakes  of  snow. 

HejfWoodTt  Maniage  Triumphet  1613. 

ASHISH.  Sideways.  Somerset. 
ASH-KEYS.  The  fruit  of  the  ash.  The  failure 
of  a  crop  of  ash-keys  is  said  in  some  counties 
to  portend  a  death  in  the  royal  family.  See 
Forby,  ii-  406. 
ASHLAR.  Hewn  or  squared  stone,ready  for  build- 
ing. See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  ▼.  *'  Slophus, 
asch^ler,"  MS.  Bodl.  837,  f.  134.  Cf.  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  AttendanSf  Bouttice.  Grose  gives  the 
word  as  peculiar  to  Cumberland,  and  signifying 
"  a  large  free  stone,"  and  according  to  some, 
it  is  or  was  common  among  builders  to  denote 
free-stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry.  The 
term  is  still  in  common  use.  In  the  inden- 
ture for  the  construction  of  the  dormitory  at 
Durham,  1398,  the  mason  engages  that  a  cer- 
tain wall  shall  be  "  exterius  de  puro  lapide 
vocato  achiler  plane  inscisso,  interins  vero  de 
fracto  lapide  vocato  roghwaU.**  See  Willis's 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  25. 
ASHORE.  Aside.  West.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ajart  applied  to  a  door.  Weber  is  in 
doubt  about  its  meaning  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage, but  the  word  is  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
found  a  place  in  the  glossaries. 
Ever  after  the  dogges  wer  so  starke. 
The!  stode  aschore  when  thei  ichuld  barke. 

Hunttifng  <\ftlit  Hare,  857. 
ASH-PAN.    A  metal  pan  fitted  to  the  under  part 
of  the  grate,  into  which  the  ashes  fall  frt>m  the 
fire.    Line. 
ASH-TRUG.    A  coal-scuttle.     North. 
ASHUNCHE.    To  repent? 

Mid  shupping  ne  mey  hit  me  ashunche, 

Nes  y  never  wycche  ne  wyle ; 
Ych  am  a  maide,  that  me  of-thunche, 
Lucf  me  were  gome  boute  gyle. 

tVri^t'e  tifric  Poetry,  p.  38. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  The  first  day  of  Lent,  so 
called  from  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  placing 
of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  persons  on  that  day 
by  the  priest,  who  said,  "  Remember,  man, 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  unto  ashes  thou  shalt 
return."  This  ceremony  was  abolished  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  See  Becon's 
Works,  p.  110. 

ASIDEN.  On  one  side ;  oblique ;  aslant.  West. 
Rider  has  asidenam  in  his  Dictionarie,  1640, 
in  the  same  sense. 

ASILE.    An  asylum. 

Fly  unto  prayer  as  unto  an  holy  anchor,  or  sure. 
atiUt  and  strong  bulwark.        Bccon'a  Works,  p,  188. 
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AS  IN.    Made  of  ashen  wood. 

I  wil  do  that  I  may,  and  wll  rather  driiike  in  an 
asin  cup  than  you  or  yours  shude  not  be  loccerd  both 
by  lea  and  land.  ArchmtUtgia,  xiii.  903. 

ASINGS.    Easings.    Saiop. 
A-SIT.    To  sit  against;  L  e.,  to  receive  the  blow 
without  being  unhorsed. 
A-left  he  sroot  and  a-right, 

Non  hi*  dent  a-tit  might.  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  301. 
No  man  ne  myghte  with  strengthe  at^te 

Hys  swordes  draught.  Oetovian,  1665. 

ASrW.    To  follow. 

Alisaundre  wente  ageyn, 
^uyk  aaiweth  him  al  hi*  men. 

Kvng  Aliaaunder,  24M. 

ASK.     (1).  A  water  newt.    North,    Florio  has 
the  word,  in  v.  Magrdsio.    It  is  sometimes 
written  atkard^  and  askel.     See  A»ker, 
(2)  To  require. 

Ho  so  hit  tempreth  by  power. 
So  hit  atkiih  in  suche  maner. 

Kyng  Jlisaundtr,  6219. 

ASKEFISE.    This  word  is  translated  by  cini^ 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  15.    Ihre,  in  v.  Atka, 
says,  '*qui  cineribus  oppedit.''    See  further 
instances  collected  by  Mr.  Way,  in  loc.  dt. 
ASKEN.    Ashes. 

Hwan  the  dom  was  demd  and  seyd, 

Sket  was  the  swilie  on  the  aise  leyd. 

And  [led]  him  til  that  ilke  grene. 

And  brend  til  tuken  al  bidene.      Ha»ehk,9Ml. 

ASKER.    (1)  A  scab. 

Rub  it  till  it  bleede  i  then  take  and  bind  it  thereto 
for  three  dales,  in  which  space  you  shall  see  a  white 
mIrst  on  tlie  sore ;  then  take  that  off,  and  annoint  it 
with  oyle  of  roses  or  fresh  butter  untill  it  be 
thxooglily  cured.  TopmW$  Fvur-footeH  Beatttt  p .  403. 

(2)  A  land  or  water  newt.  Var,  dial.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  this  form  as  a 
Stailbrdshire  word. 
ASKES.  Ashes.  {A.-S.)  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  53 ; 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  xvu.  f.  48;  Ashmole's 
Theat  Chem.  Brit.  p.  129;  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  21, 252, 266 ;  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  456; 
Fiers  Ploughman,  p.  49. 

Thynk,  man,  he  says,  askes  ertow  now. 
And  into  asket  agayu  turn  saltow. 

MS,  Cott,  Gatba  E.  ix.  f.  75* 
Thenk,  mon,  he  leith,  aaku$  art  thou  now. 
And  into  a$ku»  tume  schalt  thou. 

MS,  Mhmolt  41,  f.  5. 
A*k§$  J  ete  instede  of  breed. 
My  drynke  ys  water  that  y  wepe. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  3B,  f.  8. 

ASKEW.  Awry.  Var.dioL  See  Baret*s  Alvearie, 

1580,  in  V. 
ASKILE.    Aside. 

What  tho*  the  scornful  waiter  looks  askile. 
And  pouts  and  frowns,  and  curseth  thee  the  while. 

Hair$  Satires,  v.  2. 
Campanus  prayd  hym  stand  stiUe, 
While  he  askyd  hym  aakj/le,  Ipomydon,  9064. 

ASKINGS.     The  publication  of  marriage  by 

banns.     Yorkth, 
A^KOF.     In  scoff;  deridingly. 
Alisaundre  lokid  a-*k<if, 
Al  he  no  gef  nought  therof. 

K^g  Alieaunder,  874. 

ASKOWSE.    To  excuse.    Cf.  Gov.  Myst.  p.  2. 


Bot  thow  can  aekowee  the, 
Thow  schalt  abey,  y  till  the. 

Fnre  and  th§  Boy,  st.  xxxv. 
ASKRYE.    A  shriek ;  a  shout. 
And  wretchydly 

Hath  made  askrpe,        Skelton'e  Poeme,  ii.  53. 
A  SKY.    (1)  Dry;  parched.    Generally  applied 
to  land,  but  sometimes  used  for  kutky.  North, 
(2)  To  ask. 

Roland  of  hure  gan  aeky  than 

Of  wat  kynde  was  comen  that  ilke  man. 

MS,Athmol9  9^t.A5, 
To  atki  that  never  no  wes. 

It  is  a  fole  askeing.  Sir  Trietrem,  p.  800. 

ASLAKE.  To  slacken ;  to  abate.  (A.-S,)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1762,  3553;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  231 ;  Ancient  Poetical  Tracts, 
p.  18;  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  p.  11 ;  Brit. 
BibL  iv.  105. 

Fourti  days  respite  thou  gif  me. 
Til  that  mi  sorwe  aslaked  be. 

Gy  of  Warwfke,  p.  213. 

ASLASH.    Aslant;  crosswise.    Line. 
ASLAT.  Cracked  like  an  earthen  vesseL  Devon. 
A-SLAWE.    Slain.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  170. 
Nay,  quath  on,  the  devel  him  drawe. 
For  he  hath  my  lord  Orelawe. 

MS,  Aehmole  83,  f  .  BO. 
ASLEN.    Aslope.    Somernt, 
ASLEPED.    Asleep. 

That  other  woodnesse  is  cleped  woodnetse  slepynge, 
fur  thei  lye  aiwey,  and  maketh  semblaunt  as  jif  thei 
were  asleped,  and  so  thei  dyeth  withoute  mete. 

MS.  BodL  M6. 

ASLET.    Oblique.    Prompt,  Parv, 
ASLEW.    ObUque.    East  Sutsex. 
ASLIDE.     To  slide  away ;  to  escape. 

Let  soche  folie  out  of  your  herte  aelide. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  110. 

A-SLON.    SUin. 

Thar  men  my5t  see  anon 
^       Many  a  dowjty  man  a-eton. 

MS.  Doueo  S36,  f .  19. 

ASLOPE.  Sloping.  In  the  Chester  Plays,  L  125, 
is  the  phrase,  "  the  devill  of  the  tope.^*  The 
BodL  MS.  175,  reads  aslope. 

For  trust  that  thei  have  set  in  hope, 
Whiche  fell  hem  aftirward  aelope. 

Rom.  nfthe  Rate,  4464. 
This  place  Is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  confines  of 
Shropshire  aloft  upon  the  top  of  an  high  hill  there* 
environed  with  a  triple  rampire  and  ditch  of  great 
depth,  having  three  entries  into  it,  notdirectlie  one 
against  another,  but  aelope, 

Hotinahed,  Hitt.  of  England^  p.  38. 

ASLOPEN.  Asleep.  This  is  probably  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Call  to  our  maids ;  good  night ;  we  are  all  aslopen, 

MiddUton,  L  8S7. 

A.SLOUGH.     Slew ;  kUled. 

Gif  ich  thi  sone  owhar  a-elough. 
It  was  me  defendant  anough. 

Gy  of  Warwiko,  p.  S50. 
That  hadde  y-chaced  Richardone, 
Wan  he  a-^low  kyng  Claryone. 

MS.  A»hniot0  33,  f.  00. 

ASLOUTE.  Aslant;  obliquely.  Pron^t. Parv. 
Mr.  Way,  p.  6,  wrongly  prints  aslontei  but  our 
reading  is  confirmed  by  another  entry  at  p.  15, 
ttslowte. 
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ASLOWEN.    Slew. 

And  nolden  bi-Uken  him  no  firuyt, 
Ake  atlowen  him  at  the  laste. 

MS,  Laud.  108,  f.  3. 

ASLUPPE.    To  slip  away.     (A.-S.) 
Betere  it  taken  a  comeliche  y-dothe. 

In  annes  to  oute  ant  to  cluppe. 
Then  a  wrecche  y-wedded  so  wrothe, 

Thah  he  me  ilowe,  ne  myhtl  him  tuluppe. 

Wright*  L^rie  Poetrjf,  p.  38. 

ASLY.    Willingly.     North,     Ray  has  it  in  his 
english  Words,  1674,  p.  3.    See  also  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.   Lansd.  1033,  f.   23.      It  is 
sometimes  spelt  astley. 
AS  MAN.    An  ass-driver. 

And  ye  most  yere  yowre  atman  curteiy  a  grot* 
other  a  grostet  of  Venyse.  MS,  Bodl,  865. 

ASMATRYK.    Arithmetic. 

Of  calculacion  and  ncgremauncye. 
Alio  of  augrym  and  of  oimatrpk, 

Cowentiy  M^sUrUst  p.  189. 

ASMELLE.    To  smelL 

The  bor  hem  gan  ftii  tone  tumellt  t 

Ech  he  het  therof  his  felleb       Smyn  Sagt»»  891. 

ASOCIED.  Associated.  See  Account  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  p.  321. 

Ofte  suche  have  ben  aaocled  and  friawschipped  to 
annus,  the  whiche  hir  owne  lordes  ne  luste  noft  to 
have  in  servise.  Fsyvrlv*,  MS,  Ikmct  S91,  f.  11. 

ASOFTE.    To  soften. 

That  with  here  beemes,  when  she  is  alofte, 
May  all  the  troubiU  asuaye  and  tmftt. 
Of  worldely  wawes  within  this  mortal!  see. 

I^dgat9,  MS.  A*hmtA«  30,  f.  3. 

ASONDRI.    Asunder;  separated.    {A.-S,) 
Ther  was  ferly  sorwe  and  si5t. 
When  thai  schuld  ojondH  fare. 

hegmd  tfPope  Qrtgonf,  p.  2. 

Atwndry  were  the!  nevere, 
Na  moore  than  myn  hand  may 
Meve  withoute  my  fyngres. 

Pfert  Vlw^^maait  p.  358. 
ASONKEN.    Sunk. 

Heom  self  MOMJIren  in  ther-mit 

W,  Mapm,  App,  p.  345. 

ASOON.    At  even.    North, 
ASOSHE.   Awry ;  ashmt.  Eoit,  Palsgrave  says, 
"  as  one  weareth  his  bonnet."  Sometimes  spelt 
oihoshe,  SeeAtwath, 
A-SOUND.    In  a  swoon. 

They  hang'd  their  heads,  they  drooped  down, 

A  word  they  could  not  speak : 
Robin  said.  Because  I  fell  a-ttmnd, 

I  think  ye'U  do  the  like.  Robin  Hood,  i.  112. 

ASOURE.    "  Gumme  of  asoure^*  is  mentioned  in 
a  medical  receipt  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  53. 
ASOYLINGE.    Absolution. 

And  to  sywi  this  mansinge,  and  the  a#0|r/ingea]  so. 
We  aulgneth  the  bissop  of  Winchestre  ther-to. 

Rob,  Glotte.  p.  508. 

ASOYNEDE.  Excused.  So  Heame  explains  it. 
See  the  passage  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  539,  and 
Attoine,  It  is  translated  by  rrfutatus  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  and  made  synonymous  with 
refused, 

ASP.  A  kind  of  poplar.  The  word  is  still  in  use 
in  Herefordshire.  '*  The  popler  or  tape  tree, 
populuA," — ^VocabulA  Stanbrigii,  1615.      See 


Prompt.  Parv.  p.  15 ;  Florio,  m  v.  Brio;  and 
the  curious  enumeration  of  trees  in  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  2923. 
ASPARE.    To  spare.    {A.-N) 

And  seyen  he  was  a  nygard 
That  no  good  myghte  atpan 
To  frend  ne  to  fremmed. 
The  fend  have  his  soule  I 

Pierg  Ploughman,  p.  303. 
ASPAUD.    Astride.    North, 
ASPECCIOUN.    Sight. 

The  bry5te  soone  in  herte  he  gan  to  colde. 
Inly  astonied  in  his  agpeecioun. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  2. 

ASPECHE.  A  serpent.  See  Cooperi  Thesaurus, 
in  V.  lyns, 

ASPECT.  This  word  was  almost  invariably  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable  iu  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  See  Farmer's  Essay,  ed.  1821, 
p;34. 

ASPECTE.    Expectation. 

The  10.  of  Jun  I  was  discharged  from  bands  at  the 
assixei,  contrary  to  the  tupeae  of  all  men. 

MS.  Aohmole  SOB. 

ASPECYALL.    Especial. 

Yff  ye  love  a  damsel!  yn  aopec^ati. 

And  thynke  on  here  to  do  cottage ; 

When  sdie  seyth  galantys  revell  yn  hall, 

Yn  here  hert  she  thynkys  owtrage. 

Roiiq,  Aniiq.  i.  89. 
Soo  that  they  may  too  thy  mercy  ateyne. 
At  thys  perlament  most  in  oMoopeeiaUt. 

MS.  Cantdb,  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  42. 

ASPEN-LEAF.    Metaphorically,  the  tongue. 
For  if  they  myghte  be  suflVed  to  begin  ones  in  the 
congregacion  to  fal  in  disputing,  those  aoptn-ieavoM 
of  theirs  would  never  leave  waggyng. 

Sir  T.  MonTg  Workeo,  p.  7G9. 

ASPER.    A  kind  of  Turkish  coin.   Simmer, 
ASPERAUNCE.    Hope.    {A,'N,) 

Forthirir  Aoporaunee,  and  many  ooe. 

Qmrto  of  Love,  lOSX 
ASPERAUNT.    Bold.     (A,-N,) 

Hy  ben  natheles  faire  and  wighth. 
And  gode,  and  engynefiil  to  llghUi, 
And  have  horses  avenaunt. 
To  hem  stalworthe  and  tuperaunt. 

K^ng  Aiioaunder,  4871. 
ASPERE.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

There  is  a  questyon  axed  whether  a  man  shall  call 
a  spare  hawk  or  a  spere  hawke,  or  an  atpere  hawke. 
Tho  Bonk  <tf  ST .  Albano,  ed.  1810,  sig.  C.  Ui. 

ASPERLICHE.    Roughly. 

Strong  knight  he  was  hardl  and  snel, 
Ther  he  defended  him  atperlidto. 

Cy  of  Warwike,  p.  84. 

ASPERLY.    Roughly.     See  Skelton's  Works, 
L  205 ;  Boucher,  in  v.  Atprely, 
And  Alexander  with  his  ost  him  tuperiy  folowed. 

jr&  Aokmole  44,  f .  46. 
ASPERNE.    To  spurn. 

It  was  prudente  poUecie  not  to  aspeme  and  dis- 
deyne  the  lytle  small  powre  and  weakenes  of  the 
ennemye.  Hall,  Richard  III,  f.  28. 

ASPERSION.  A  sprinkling.  This  original  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  now  in  use.  See  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1 ;  Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  p.  8. 
Florio  writes  it  atpertfinfff  in  v.  AHeffati&ne. 
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ASPET.     Sight;  aspect. 

In  thyn  tuptt  ben  alle  liche. 

The  porere  men  and  eek  the  rlche ! 

Cower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  58. 

ASPHODIL.    A  daifodU.    Florio  gives  it  as  the 

translation  of  heromo. 
ASPIDIS.     A  serpent;  an  aspis.    The  correct 
Latin  word  is  given  in  the  argument. 
A  serpent,  whiche  that  tupidU 
It  depid,  of  his  kynde  hath  this. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  41. 

ASPIE.  (1)  To  espie.  {A.-N.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  13521 ;  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  201 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  350. 

The  pepyl  so  fast  to  hym  doth  fallt. 

Be  prevy  menys,  as  we  tuj^fe  t 
5yf  he  prooede,  son  sen  je  xalle 
Tltat  oure  lawys  he  wyl  dystrye. 

Cotentry  My»terUa%  p.  849. 

(2)  A  spy.    See  the  House  of  Fame,  ii.  196. 
Pilate  sent  oute  his  otpiM, 
Siltirliche  bi  fele  sUet.   MS,  Addit.  10036,  t  S8. 
I  schal  sette  enemytees  bitwixe  thee  and   the 
womman,  and  bitwixe  thi  seed  and  hir  seed ;  she 
ahal  brake  thin  hed,  and  thou  schalt  sette  tupiee  to 
hir  heele.  WiekH/jlbt  MS.  BodL  277. 

ASPILL.    A  rude  or  silly  clown.    Yorluh, 
ASPIOUR.    A  spy ;  a  scout. 

Also  that  thei  mowe  the  blether  loke,  and  the  betir 
wil  goo  and  come  when  they  ben  send  in  office  of 
wptovrv  by  boldnesse  of  hir  swiftnesse. 

Vegeelue,  MS.  Douce  S91,  f.  18. 
ASPIRATION.    An  aspirate.    See  this  form  of 
the  word  in  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  22. 
ASPIREMENT.     Breathing. 

Ayre  is  the  thridde  of  elementis. 
Of  wlios  kynde  his  aepirementie 
Taketh  every  livis  creature. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IM. 
ASPORTATION.     A   carrying    away.     Rider. 
Blackstone  uses  the  word.    See  Richardson, 
in  ▼. 
ASPOSSCHALL.    AspostolicaL 
Ys  not  thys  a  wondurs  case, 
Thatt  this  y<nige  chylde  soche  knol^e  haae  ? 
Now  surely  he  hath  aepouehall  grace. 

PreeentaHon  im  ttu  Temple,  p.  84. 

ASPRE.    Rough;  sharp.   {A.'N.)    Rider  gives 

oMperate  in  the  same  sense.    See  the  Halle  of 

John  Halle,  L  530 ;  Chaucer's  Boethius,  p.  366. 

And  in  her  aepre  plainte  thus  she  seide. 

TroUueand  Creeeide,  iv.  827- 

ASPRE  AD.    Spread  out.    West   See  Jennings' 

DialecU,  p.  156. 
ASPRENESSE.  Roughness. 

Of  whyche  soules.  quod  she,  I  trowe  that  some  ben 
tourmcnted  by  a*prene**e  of  paine,  and  some  soules 
I  trowe  ben  exercysed  by  a  purgynge  mekencsse,  but 
my  counaaile  nys  nat  to  determine  of  this  paine. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  390. 

ASPRONGUN.    Sprung. 

This  kenred  is  asprongvn  late. 

Digby  Mytteriee,  p.  118. 

ASPTEE.    EspiaL 

But  alle  the  sleyjte  of  his  tresone, 
Horcatia  wiste  it  by  aewee. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  98. 

ASPTRE.  To  inspire.  See  a  passage  from  Sir 
T.  Mare's Workcs,p.  927,  quoted  by  Stevenson, 
in  hit  additions  to  Boucher. 


A-SQUARE.    At  a  distance. 

Yf  he  hym  royght  fynd,  he  nolhyng  wold  hym  spare ; 
That  herd  the  Pardoner  weie,  and  held  hym  bettir 
a-equare.  Lrrj^e  Chaucer,  p.  AM. 

The  Pardoner  myght  nat  ne  hym  nether  touch. 
But  held  hym  a-equare  by  that  othir  side.  Ibid. 

ASQUINT.  Awry.  It  is  translated  by  obliguus 
in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580,  in  v.  Carr  says 
tuguin  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Craven. 
See  Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  11 ;  Brit 
BibL  ii.  334 ;  Florio,  in  v.  C^figlidre;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  OeiL 
The  world  still  looks  asquint,  and  I  deride 
His  purblind  Judgment :  Orissil  is  my  bride. 

Patient  Ctieeel,  p.  15. 

ASS.  (1)  To  ask ;  to  command.   North. 
He  said  he  had  more  sorow  than  sho. 
And  aeeed  wat  was  best  to  do. 

MS.  Cott.  Calba  E.  ix.  t.  38. 
Thou  speke  to  hym  wy the  wordes  heynde. 
So  that  he  let  my  people  pas 
To  wyldemes,  that  thay  may  weynde 
To  worshyp  me  as  I  wylle  atee. 

Towneley  Myeteriei,  p.  58. 

(2)  Cooper,  in  his  Dictionaire,  in  v.  AaituUj  says, 
"  The  asse  waggeth  his  eares,  a  proverbe  ap- 
plied to  theim,  whiche,  although  they  lacke 
leamynge,  yet  will  they  babble  and  make  a 
countenaunce,  as  if  they  knewe  somewhat.'* 

(3)  Ashes.    North. 

je  honuwre  5our  tepultours  curyousely  with  golde 
andsylver,  and  in  vesselle  made  of  precyoute  slants 
5e  putt  the  a»*e  of  jour  bodys  whenne  thay  ere 
brynned.  MS.  Lincotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  34. 

ASSACH.  An  old  custom  among  the  Welsh,  ac- 
cording to  Cowell,  whereby  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  was  enabled  to  clear  himself  upon 
the  oaths  of  three  hundred  men.  See  his 
Interpreter,  1658. 

ASSAIES.  "  At  all  assaies,"  i.  e.  at  all  pointo, 
in  every  way,  at  all  hours.  Florio  has, 
"  ApidMtru  armdto,  armed  at  all  attaies"  i.  e. 
at  idl  points,  or  **  a  tons  poynts,"  as  Palsgrave 
has  it,  t  438.  See  Skelton*s  Works,  L 
239,300. 

And  was  avauncyd  ther,  so  that  he 
WorshipfuUy  levyd  there  all  his  dales. 
And  kept  a  good  howsehold  at  all  aesaie*. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  49. 
Shorten  thou  these  wicked  dales; 
Thinke  on  thine  oath  atoll  asealee. 

Drayton't  Harmonie  of  the  Church,  1591. 

ASSAILE.    An  attack.    Malory  uses  this  word 

as  a  substantive  in  his  Morte  d' Arthur,  iL  334. 

ASSALVE.    To  salve ;  to  allay. 
Thus  I  procure  my  wo,  alas ! 
I  In  framing  him  his  joy, 

I  secke  for  to  aeealve  my  sore, 
I  breede  my  cheefe  annoy. 

Caifirido  and  Bernardo,  1570. 

ASSART.  According  to  Cowell,  assart  lands  are 
parts  of  forests  cleared  of  wood,  and  put  into 
a  state  of  cultivation,  for  which  rents  were  paid 
under  the  name  of  assart  rents.  It  is  also  a 
verb.  "  Assart,"  says  Blount,  "  is  taken  for 
an  offence  committed  in  the  forest  by  plucking 
up  those  woods  by  the  roots  that  are  thickets 
or  coverts  of  the  forest,  and  by  making  them 
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pliin  u  inble  luid."     3 

Hiltory  of  MoriCf,  p.  166. 

ASSASSINATE.     =    ' 


ASSATION,     Roasting,     (in/.) 

ASSAULT.  The  eipreuion  ■•  to  go  mioutt"  L 
Iraasltted  hy  (he  Lktin  vord  calulio  in  Kiiter'i 
Dictionuie,  1610.  The  phrue  aixun  u 
Cooper  and  Ttigina,  kdiI  ia  ilill  in  dip. 

len,  iiut  Kht  Kchrth  ihedoggii  fni.  >1w  cryMh  wUI 


ASSAUT.  AniisBiinlt.  (J.-N.) 
in  Shropbhin:  bolh  u  i  noun  i 
Richard  Cocr  de  Lion.  1900. 


ASSAVE.    Tom 


ASSAY.    (1)  Emv!  lri»l. 


(3)  A  luting  of  diilies  at  the  ublei  of  higli  per- 
lonigei  previoiulv  to  the  repul.  See  Aaayrr, 
and  Plorio.  in  v.  'Credmza. 


(i)  In  huDling,  to  take  tlic  mtay,  ii  to  draw  the 
knife  along  (he  liellj  of  the  deer,  be^niiing  at 
the  liriiket.  to  diKOver  how  bt  be  is.  Accord- 
ing to  Giffard,  this  wu  a  mere  eeremopf  :  the 
knife  was  put  into  the  handi  of  the  "  best 
person"  in  the  Held,  and  diawn  lighll]'  down 
the  belly,  thai  the  cbief  buniimui  might  be 
entitled  to  bia  fee.    Sec  Ben  Jonson'i  Worka, 
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BWt<^A..»blu,  «1.  IBIO.ili.  E.i. 

{h)  In  thcfoUowing pasugcit  sppean lobe  used 
in  a  peculiar  icnse.  the  atlenipl,  the  moment 
of  doing  it. 

AKlrTghl»ilw-u.tirmM 

Hl-.l,kyng™iKhl.ll«.I.. 

(6)  Pbilpol  tnuiilatr*  contnluM  ea  docMna  in 
Curio,  by  "auraverf  with  thilk  doctrine."  See 
hii  Works,  p.  376. 
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To  Muys  ay  mete  bofiire  ihe. 

MS.  Qauai.  Ff.  Ii.  31,  t.  Ml. 

ASSAYING.  A  muuca]  term.  Gnuaineau  ex- 
plain! il,  "  a  flouriahing  before  one  bcgiiu  to 
play,  to  try  if  the  instrumenti  be  in  tunc ;  w, 
to  run  dinriona  to  lead  one  into  Ihe  piece  be- 
fore UB."     See  his  Musical  Dictionarr,  p.  6. 

ASSAYNE.  A  lerni  in  bare  hunting.  '  See  the 
Hook  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  D.  It. 

ASSBClTtD.    A  hoi  for  ashes.     Narlh. 

ASSCIIELER.    Some  kind  of  veapon  ? 

Thai  kylledeiir  Ihe  Cililea,  ind  kvpln  the  walla 


ASSCIIEN.    Aihes. 


ASSE.  (t)  Atai 


f.  117. 


e.  prepared  ? 


{2)  Hath.  US.  Canlab.  Kf.  i.  6. 
ASSEASE.  To  ceaae.  Ridrr. 
ASSECURE.  Tomakecertunqf;  lomnkeaafe. 


ASSE-EARE.  The  herb  comfrey,  See  a  liM  of 
plania  in  the  NomcncUEor.  IS8&,  p.  137. 

ASSEER.    To  atiurc.     Yorhih. 

ASSEGE.  A  aiege.  {A.-N.)  See  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  10620;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  465. 
It  is  used  as  a  Terb  in  Holinahcil,  Hist.  Eiq^ 
'\,ai  asubst.  in  Hist.  Irel.  p.  hi. 


KM.  f.  47. 

ASSELE.  Toaeal.  {A.-N.')  See  GeaU  Romano- 
rum,  pp. 64, 65, 134;  Bokcof  Curtatye.  p.23. 


AS8EMBLAUNCE.     Reiemblance. 
ASSEMBLE  ABLE.    Ukencn. 

Every  thln^  thM  bertlhe  lyfe  iloynt 


.iSSEMDLEMEST.   ' A  gathering. 


(S)  Sent.  IJ.-S.)  See  Goner,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 
134,  t  62,  anenlr,  whrre  some  copiea  hive 
atmtt.  Ferhipa  we  ihould  read  oi  imfe,  i.  e. 

ASSENTATION,    nattery.  (Lat.) 


iiufilliDnDriiiicnliillniDraatLRr.  m 

nlnlilasi  tbliptMcniihea  Iwfon. 

mrtur  pa  MagUIra 

ASSEN'TATOR.     A  flatterer.  Elyat. 

"^    "lENTIATH.    Assent;  eonncnt. 

TbeifSl  rf  ;e  aHnlid*  Id, 

AlHimiUlHISgo.  MS-Jlhm,,!,. 

ASSINTION.    Consent. 

Shmr  at  IhT  •■■«  i  Uim  '"  mo  Ihm  i.iil 
Bj  Iho  iu«irkin  of  Ihy  lnwn,  k«  ill. 

ASSENTCKE.    Arsenic.    Pilsgiave  ii  i 
thority  for  ihii  form  Of  the  word. 

ASSEORE.     An  usher.   "  Sir  Williun  Martclle, 
lh«  Kjnges  ai»«™."  Isracntionediu  tlie  11" 
ralils'  College  MS.  of  Robert  nf  Gloucesd 
quoted  in  Hearoe'i  edition,  p.  462. 

ASSEPERSELIE.  The  chervil.  It  is  the  Irat 
tation  of  rirtfa™  in  (he  Nomeiirlator,  I5t 
p.  131.   Cf.  Cotgrafe.  in  t.  Cimlalre. 

ASSES-BRIDGE,   A  familiu  naiae  for  prop.  5, 
li.  L  trf  Euclid,  on  account  of  its  difficulty. 

ASSES-POOT.   The  herb  coltsfoot.   Plorio  gives 
it  aa  (be  tmnslAtion  of  CaffleJrHca. 

AStSETII.  Sufficiently :  enoogh.  (_.i.-N.)  See 
Pier»  Ploogbinan,  p.  362,  "  if  it  siiffise  noght 
Air  oaMfi,"  where  some  editions 
It  i>  connected  with  the  term  at 
lae.  SIdnner  translates  it  atteiu 
Ninb 


ASSIIEARD.    A  keeper  of  HiiwB.  Ridtr. 
ASSHOLE.    A  receptacle  for  ashei.     North. 
ASSIDUALLY.    ConsUntly. 

Tilt  aprlan  ^i^ilrmlr,  1M7,  II.  40. 

ASSIDUATE.  Conalanti  continual.  See  Fa- 
bf  an,  as  quoted  b;  Boncher  and  Richaidion. 

ASSIDUE.  This  word,»ccordiiigto Mr.  Hunter, 
18  in  common  use  in  Yorkshire  to  deBcribe  a 
species  of  yellow  lintel  much  used  by  the 
mummtra  at  Chrittmu,  and  by  the  nutici  who 
occaoipany  the  plough  or  ploughman  in  its 
roonda  through  the  parish,  as  put  of  tlidr  bn- 
tasticol  decoration.  It  is  used  in  the  cutlery 
manufacture  of  Hallamshire. 

ASSIL-TOOTH.  A  grinder,  situated  neii  the 
Biis  of  the  jaw.     f/ortlt, 

ASSIL-TREE.    An  aile-tree.     rfarlh. 

ASSIMULED.    Assimilated. 

No  princ*  in  uui  tyme  male  la  your  hyuhiia  be 

AS8INDE.  Assigned.  See  Collier's  )list.  Dram. 
Poet.  i.  32. 
O  h«if«Dly  gyfl.  Ihit  ruin  Itie  myndj 

Periy*  RBlft*^t,  p.  fiO. 
ASSINEGO.  A  Portuguese  word,  meaning  a 
young  ass.  Hence  apphed  to  ■  silly  fellow,  a 
fool.  Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  TroiJus  and 
Creesida,  ii.  I,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently 
found  in  the  Eliiabclban  writers  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Ben  Jousou,  in  his  Exposlnlation 
with  Inigo  Jones,  makes  a  severe  pun  on  his 
name,  telling  Mm  he  was  an  am-migii  to  judge 

ASSISE.  (1)  Place;  dtualion.  (^.-A',) 


(2)  The  "  long  ahisc"  in  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  is  conjeclnred  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
to  be  a  term  of  chess  now  disused.  Tristrem 
is  playing  at  chesi,  and  he  played  so  long  a 
time  "  the  long  asise,"  that  he  won  six  hawks, 
and  \WL  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  correct 
meaning.  In  the  second  Instance  the  same 
phrase  ii  applied  to  a  measure  of  length,  iu- 
alcad  of  a  measure  of  lime.  See  also  Ruin,  of 
the  Rose,  1392.  Skinner  makos  it  lynonymoua 
nith  «ur. 
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He  felle  depe  or  he  myght  ryse, 
Thretty  fote  of  long9  tut^M. 

JiS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  221. 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  word  in  the 
Kame  sense  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Tryamour 
in  the  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  Public  Library. 
After  this  hero  has  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  giant 
Burlond,  he  tells  him  that  they  are  both  "  at 
oon  assyse,"  i.  e.  of  the  same  length. 

A  lytulle  lower,  «yT,  teyde  bee. 

And  let  us  tmalle  go  wyth  thee  ; 

Now  are  we  bothe  at  oon  as*t/M  I 

MS.  Cantah.  Ff.  11.38,  f.  81. 

(3)  Assizes.     Hence,  judgment. 

The  kyng  he  sende  word  ajeyn,  that  he  hadde  y» 

franchise 
In  y»  owne  court,  for  to  lokc  domes  and  0^*0* 

Rob,  GUmc.  p.  83. 
50W  to  teche  God  hath  me  sent. 

His  lawys  of  lyff  that  am  ful  wyse ; 
Them  to  Icrn  be  dyligent, 
joure  soulys  may  the!  save  at  the  last  ant9. 

Coventry  Mytteriet,  p.  60. 

(4)  Commodities. 

Whan  ther  comes  marchaondiie. 

With  com,  wyn,  and  stell,othir  other  oMsim, 

To  heore  lond  any  schip. 

To  house  they  woUith  anon  skyppe. 

Kyng  AliMunder,  7074* 

(5)  Regulation;  established  custom.  SeeOcto- 
vian,  81,  where,  however,  Weber  interprets  it, 
"  situation,  rank.*'     {A.-N,) 

Sire,  he  said,  bl  God  in  heven, 
Thise  boilouns  that  boilen  seven, 
Bitoknen  thine  seven  wise* 
That  ban  i-wrowt  ayen  the  a$»ii9, 

Sevyn  Sags*,  2490. 

(6)  To  settle;  to  confirm;  to  choose.  See 
Chaucer,  ed.  Unry,  p.  541.  In  our  second  ex- 
ample it  means  jijped. 

Two  cardinalis  he  hath  oisUed, 
With  other  lordls  many  moo. 
That  with  his  doujter  schulden  goo. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  65. 
The  whlche  upon  his  hede  a*»y»ed 
He  bereth,  and  eke  there  ben  devised 
Upon  his  wombe  sterret  thre. 

Gower,  ed.  lftS2,  f.  147* 

ASSISH.   Foolish.  Var.  dialfiohohBa,  *' An- 
ndgginet  assishnesse,  blockishnesse." 
Passe  not,  therfore,  though  Midas  prate, 
And  aseishe  Judgement  gWe. 

Gdf/Hdo  and  Bernardo,  1870. 

ASSKES.    Ashes. 

Y  wolde  suche  damsellys  yn  fyre  were  brent» 
That  the  ateke$  with  the  wynde  awey  myght  fly. 

Reliq,  Antlq.  i.  S9. 

ASS-MANURE.    Manure  of  ashes.    North, 

ASSMAYHED.    Dismayed. 

Bot  he  stode  alle  annutyhed  as  itylle  as  ston. 

Omm.  niodun,  p.  43. 

ASS-MIDDEN.    A  heap  of  ashes.    North, 

ASSNOOK.    Under  the  fire-grate.     Yorith. 

ASSOBRE.    To  grow  sober  or  cahn. 
Of  suche  a  drynke  as  I  coveyte, 
I  schnlde  aetobre  and  fare  wel. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  178. 

ASSOIL.  To  soil.    So  explained  by  Richardson, 
in  a  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Per- 


haps we  may  read  auaiL     I  mention  it  as  a 
mere  conjecture. 
ASSOILE.  (1)  To  absolve.   See  Lye's  additions 
to  Junius,  in  v.  Puttenham  has  it  as  a  substan- 
tive, meaning  confession.     See  Nares,  in  v. 
Assoile  ;  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  209. 
And  so  to  ben  ataoilled. 
And  siththen  ben  houseled. 

Piera  Ploughman,  p.  419. 
God  bring  thaire  saules  untiU  his  bUs, 
And  God  oMoyl  tham  of  thaire  sin. 
For  the  gude  will  that  thai  war  in. 

Minofe  Poems,  p.  12. 
(2)  To  solve ;  to  answer.  (A.-N.) 

Caym,  come  fforthe  and  answere  me, 
Aaoyle  my  qwestyon  anon-ryght. 

Oiventry  Myeterie*,  p.  38. 
ASSOINE.     Excuse;  delay.   {A,-N.)     See  Rit- 
son*s  Ancient  Songs,  p.  21 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1021.    Also  a  verb,  as  in  our  first  example. 
The  scholde  no  wcder  me  auoine, 

Flor.  and  Blandt.  67- 
Therfore  hit  hi5te  Babiloyne, 
That  shend  thing  is  withouten  aasoyne, 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  15. 

ASSOMON.  To  summon.    See  Mort<  d' Arthur, 
i.  228,  275,  278  ;  ii.  406;   Brit.  BibL  i.  67. 
That  is  wel  said,  quod  Phllobone,  indede. 
But  were  ye  not  aseomoned  to  appere 
By  Mercurius,  £or  that  is  al  my  drede  ? 

Court  o/Love,  1 70. 

ASSORTE.  An  assembly.  (A.-N.)  "  By  one 
assorte,'*  in  one  company. 

I  wole  you  tech  a  newe  play ; 
Sitte  down  here  by  one  aeaorte. 
And  better  myrthe  never  ye  saye. 

MS.  Douce  178,  p.  49. 
ASSOTE.    To  dote  on.  {A.-N.)  This  word  is  a 
favourite  with  Gower.     See  Morte  d* Arthur, 
i.  90,  ii.  65, 161 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bon;  Florio, 
in  V.  Impazzdre  /  Chaucer,  ed.  Unry,  p.  428. 
This  wyfe,  whiche  in  her  lustce  grene. 
Was  fayre  and  f resshe  and  tesder  of  age. 
She  may  not  let  the  courage 
Of  hym,  that  wol  on  her  auate, 

Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  IS. 
So  betiliche  upon  the  note 
They  herken,  and  in  suche  wise  aseoU, 
That  they  here  ry5t  cource  and  wey 
FoTjete,  and  to  here  ere  obeye. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  41. 

ASSOWE.     In  a  swoon. 

Hurre  modur  adoun  aeeowe  dudde  fall. 
For  sorwe  he  my5t  wepe  no  mote. 

Chron,  VUodun,  p.  56. 

ASS-PLUM.  Florio  has  "  Arinine,  a  kinde  of 
asie-phim  or  horse-plum.'* 

ASS-RIDDLIN.  In  Yorkshire,  on  the  eve  of 
St  Mark,  the  ashes  are  riddled  or  sifted  on  the 
hearth.  It  is  said  that  if  any  of  the  funily  die 
within  the  year,  the  shoe  of  the  fated  person 
will  be  impressed  on  the  ashes. 

ASSUBJUGATE.    To  subjugate. 

Nor  by  my  will  aeeutvugate  his  merit. 

TroUue  and  Creeeida,  ii.  3. 

ASSUE.  A  term  applied  to  a  cow  when  drained 
of  her  milk  at  the  season  of  calving.  Somenet. 
Generally  pronoonced  azeWf  as  in  the  Dorset 
dialect. 
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ASSUEDLT.    Consecatively  ? 

As  iUe  men  dus  <Uy  and  nyght  that  et  tuMuedlp  In 
w«]e  and  wa.  MS,  Coll,  Aon.  10,  f.  S. 

ASSUMP.    Raised. 

The  lated  biahoppe,  now  beyng  Cardinal,  was 
■aaoyled  of  hJs  bishopricke  of  Wynchester,  where- 
upon he  sued  unto  our  holy  father  to  have  a  buUo 
declaratory,  notwithstanding  he  was  astump  to  the 
state  of  cardinal],  that  the  sea  was  not  voyde. 

fiaff,H«Juy  rj.f.6I. 

ASSURANCE.    Affiance ;  betrothing  for  mar- 
riage.   See  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  p.  1 7,  quoted 
by  Nares. 
ASSURDED.    Broke  forth.    Ihom  Stmrd, 
Then  he  a»»wrded  into  this  esclanoaqron 
Unto  Diana,  the  goddes  inmortall. 

SkeUon**  Works,  i.  374. 
ASSURE.  (1)  To  confide.    (A,-N.) 

Therefore,  as  frendftilUche  in  me  auure. 
And  tell  me  platte  what  is  thine  encheson. 

TroUtu  and  Creteide,  1. 681. 

(2)  To  affiance ;  to  betroth. 

There  lorely  Amoret,  that  was  eutur'd 
To  lusty  Perigot,  bleeds  out  her  life, 
Forc'd  by  some  iron  hand  and  fatal  knife. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  107. 

(3)  Assorance. 

Redy  efte  to  profre  a  newe  aeeure 

For  to  ben  trewe,  and  mercy  me  to  prey. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  43S. 

ASSUREDLYEST.     Safest. 

A  great  number  of  commons,  all  chosen  men,  with 
speres  on  foote,  whiche  were  the  most  aseuredl^est 
himoKid  that  hath  bene  sene. 

Hall,  Henrw  rill.  f.  42. 
AS-SWYTHE.    Quickly.     This  word  generally 
OQgiht  to  be  divided ;  yet  Robert  de  Brunne, 
in  MS.  HarL  1701,  seems  occasionally  to  use 
H  as  one  word. 
ASST6GE.    A  hunting  term. 

Yeshttll  say,  iUfoeque,  Uleoegue,  alwey  whan  they 
fynde  wele  of  hym,  and  then  ye  shul  keste  out 
cMvgye  al  abowte  the  feld  for  to  se  where  he  be  go 
out  of  the  pasture,  or  cllis  to  his  foorme. 

Reliq,  Jntiq.  i.  153. 

ASSTNED.    Joined. 

Now,  by  my  trouth,  to  speke  my  mynde, 
Syns  they  be  so  loth  to  be  a»nn*ed, 

Flajfe  eaOed  the  Faiure  PP, 
ASSTNG.    To  assign. 

Go  diy  way  and  make  thi  curse. 

As  I  shall  assywy  the  by  myn  advysse. 

DigbM  Myeteriee,  p.  41. 

AST.  Asked.  North,  Cf.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  200. 
The  seet  tcho  aete  tot  hir  sonnes  myght  hlr  thynk 
wele  sect.  MS,  UiteoUk  A.  1. 17,  f.  iSl . 

The  M»cbop  aai  in  <|nat  stid 
He  diald  this  Urke  gere  make. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  79. 

ASTA.  Hast  thou.  This  form  of  the  word  is 
giren  in  the  Claris  to  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
p.  90,  Attow  is  common  in  interrogative 
daiiaes  in  old  English. 

ASTABILISHE.    To  estabUsh. 

I  shall  at  all  tymes  and  in  all  places,  whantooever 
I  shalbe  called  uppon,  be  redye  and  glad  to  con- 
fSenac,  imtefte,  and  tutabUid^e  this  my  deyd,purpos, 
Bsynd*  and  intent,  as  shalbe  devised  by  the  lemed 
ctNUttdl  of  the  kynges  said  highnes. 

WHghfeMonaetic  Lettere,  p.  154. 


ASTABLE.    To  confirm. 

Lutherles,  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
He  aetabled  swithe  sone 
Codes  werkes  for  to  worche. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  r,  48,  f.  99, 
ASTANT.     Standing. 

The  might  him  se  aetant  the  by.  Ittmbrun,  p.  479. 

ASTAROTH.  This  name,  as  given  to  one  of  the 
devils,  occurs  in  a  curious  list  of  actors  in 
Jubinal's  Myst.  In^  IL  9.  See  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  246;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  393. 

ASTAT.     State ;  estate ;  dignity. 
Whan  he  is  set  hi  his  aetat, 
Thre  thevys  be  brout  of  synful  gyse. 

Coventry  M^tteriee,  p.  12. 
ASTAUNCHE.    To  satisfy. 

And  castethe  one  to  chese  to  hir  dellte. 
That  may  better  a«(tftMeA«  hir  appetite. 

lifdgat^e  Minor  Poem*,  p.  30. 

ASTE.    As  if;  although.    It  is  the  translation 
of  aen  in  an  early  gloss,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8. 
Undir  lie  post  thay  layden, 
Aele  the  dercus  hemseWen  sayden. 
Four  yven  feres  togydir  knyt. 
For  to  proven  of  his  wit.  MS,  CanttOt,  Dd.  L  17. 

ASTEDE.    Stood.     (A.-S,)    So  explained  by 
Heame,  in  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  305,  where 
we  shoidd  probably  read  an  a  atede,  i.  e.  in  a 
place. 
ASTEEPING.     Steeping ;  soaking. 
There  we  lay'd  atteeping. 
Our  eyes  in  endless  weeping.  Fletdier, 

ASTEER.  Active;  bustling;  stirring  abroad. 
North,    See  the  Craven  Dialect,  ii.  359. 

ASTELLABRE.    An  astrolabe. 

With  him  his  aetellabre  he  nom, 

Whiche  was  of  fjm  golde  precious. 

Gower,  MS,  fioc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  188. 
ASTELY.     Hastily. 

Or  els,  Jesu,  y  aske  the  reyd 

Astelv  that  y  wer  deyd.  Sir  Amadae,  306. 

ASTEMYNGE.    Esteeming. 

But  the  duke,  litle  Mtemirfiifv  such  a  defect,  quick- 
lye  after  persuaded  the  kynge  to  take  syr  Rycharde 
agayne  to  his  favour.  Jrchmolegia,  xxii.  i98. 

ASTENTE.  Stopped.  {A,^S,)  See  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  342 ;  WilL  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  56. 

And  or  thay  come  to  If  antriUe 

Nevere  thay  ne  astente,  MS,  Aehmale  SS,  f.lS. 

And  thou  that  madest  hit  so  touj, 

Al  thi  host  is  sone  a^int. 

Append,  to  W,  Mapee,  p.  341. 

ASTER.  Easter.  North,  Mr.  Hartshome  gives 
this  form  of  the  word  as  current  in  Shropshire. 
Cf.  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  41. 

And  thus  this  aater  lombapered. 

Chron,  Vilodun,  p.  88. 

ASTERDE.    To  escape.    {A,'S,) 

Tho  wbte  he  wel  the  kyngis  herte. 
That  he  the  deth  ne  schulde  aelerde. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  09. 

ASTERED.    Disturbed.    (A,'S,)    In  the  fol. 
lowing    passage,    the    Lincoln    MS.    reads 
ttirred,    Verstegan  has  tutired. 
For  all  here  mlchel  pryde. 
The  stout  man  was  aetered. 

Sir  Degreetmte,  Cmmh.  MS» 
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ASTERISM.    A  constellation.     Mtege, 

ASTERLAGOUR.    An  astrolabe. 

His  almagiste,  and  bokis  grete  and  imale. 
His  €uterlagour,  longing  for  hit  art. 
His  augrim-stonls  lying  feire  apart. 

Chaticer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  25. 

ASTERT.  (1)  To  escape.  (A.-S.)  See  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram.  L  9 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  183 ;  Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  70 ;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  1597, 6550 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  225 ; 
Digby  Mysteries,  p.  8. 

Of  wtche  the  course  myjte  not  attertt 
Philoiotes,  that  was  the  more  experte. 

MS,Dlgbv230. 

Ther  schalle  no  worldis  good  euterte 
His  honde,  and  jit  he  jerelh  almcase. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  42. 

The  to  love  make  me  so  expert. 
That  helle  peynes  I  mot  aHert. 

MS,  Harl,  2406.  f.  86. 

(2)  Hence,  to  release.    (A.-S.) 

And  smale  titheres  weren  foule  y-shent. 
If  any  persone  wold  upon  hem  plaine, 
Ther  might  tutart  hem  no  pecunlai  peine. 

Chaucer,  Cant*  T.  6896. 

(3)  To  alarm ;  to  take  unawares. 

No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  a$t«rt, 

Speruer'f  KeL  Noo.  187. 
ASTEYNTE.    Attainted. 

What  dostow  here,  unwrast  gome  i 

For  thyn  harm  thou  art  hider  y-comc ! 

He !  fyle  atteynt^  horesone ! 

To  mis  io  was  ay  thy  wone.  Kjfng  Alisaunder,  880. 

ASTIEGNUNG.    Ascension.     Ventegan, 
ASTIGE.      To  ascend;    to    mount    upwards. 

Verategan, 
ASTINT.    Stunned.    {A,-S.) 

With  so  noble  swerdes  dent. 
That  hem  o$Hnt  verrament. 

Arihour  and  Merlin,  p.  900. 

ASTIPULATE.    To  bargain ;  to  stipulate.   Hall. 
ASTIRE.  (1)  The  hearth.     See  Astre, 
Bad  her  take  the  pot  that  sod  over  the  fire, 
And  set  It  aboore  upon  the  astire. 

Utteraon**  Pop.  Poet,  11. 78. 
(2)  To  stir ;  to  move.     Verttegon* 
ASTIRTE.     Started ;  leapt 

Attirte  til  him  with  his  rippe. 

And  bigan  the  fish  to  kippe.  HaotMc,  893. 

ASTITE.    Anon ;  quickly.    This  word  is  found 
in  the  North  Country  Vocabularies  of  Ray  and 
Thoresby.     Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 
Ful  richellche  he  gan  him  schrede. 
And  lepe  attite  opon  a  stede  t 
For  nothing  he  nold  abide. 

Ami*  and  AmUoun,  1046. 
ASTIUNE.   A  precious  stone. 

Ther  is  saphlr,  and  unlune, 
Carbuncle  and  a»tiun«, 
Smaragde,  lugre,  and  prassiune. 

Cocapgne,  ap,  Warton,  i.  9. 
ASTOD.     Stood.     See  Chron.  of  England,  62 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  101. 

Sum  he  imot  opon  the  hode. 
At  the  girdel  the  swerd  eutade. 

Oif  cf  Warwike,  p.  47* 

A-ST0G6'D.    Having  one's  feet  stuck  fast  into 

day  or  dirt.     Dorset. 
ASTOND.     To  withstand.     See  Wright's  PoU- 


tical  Songs,  p.  338 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  1,  47; 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  20. 
Thou  ssalt  have  thi  wil  of  al  Egiptelonde, 
Ssal  nerere  no  man  thine  heste  attonde. 

MS.  Bodl.  658,  f.  4. 
So  korven  and  hewen  with  mani  bond. 
That  Don  armour  might  hem  aetond, 

Arthcur  and  Merlin,  p.  328. 

ASTONE.    Confounded. 

He  dradde  him  of  his  owen  sone. 
That  maketh  him  wel  the  more  attone. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f .  187. 

ASTONED.  (1)  Confounded;  astonished.  A*- 
tonied  is  very  common  in  early  writers,  and 
is  also  found  in  the  Scriptures,  Dan.  v.  9,  &c. 
Florio  in  v.  Aggriccidre,  has  the  verb  to  astony, 
to  confound.  See  Troilus  and  Creseide,  i. 
274.     Urry  has  also  tuioined. 

This  ioden  cas  this  man  aetoned  so, 
That  red  he  wex,  abaist,  and  al  quaking 
He  stood,  unnethes  said  he  word^  mo. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8192. 

(2)  Stunned.    (A.-S.) 

Vor  her  hors  were  al  astoned,  and  noldc  after  wylle 
Sywe  uother  spore  ne  brydel,  ac  stode  ther  al  sty  lie. 

Rob.  Giouc.  p.  396. 

ASTONISH.    To  stun  with  a  blow. 

Enough,  captain :  you  have  aetoniahed  him. 

Henrp  V.  y.  1. 

ASTONNE.    To  confound. 

It  doth  in  halfe  an  howre  oHonne  the  taker  so. 
And  mastreth  all  his  senees,  that  he  feeleth  weale 
nor  woe.  Romeua  and  Juliet,  p.  64. 

Suerly  these  be  examples  of  more  vehemencie 
than  mans  tong  can  expresse,  to  fear  and  attonne  such 
eryl  persones  as  wyl  not  leve  one  houre  vacant  firom 
doyng  and  exercysing  crueltle,  mischieft,  or  out> 
ragious  lyvyng.  HaU,  Richard  ill.  f.  34. 

A-STOODED.     Sunk  fast  into  the  ground,  as  a 

waggon.     Dorset. 
ASTOPARD.     Some  kind  of  aninuil  ? 
Of  Ethiope  he  was  y-bore. 

Of  the  kind  of  a^toparde  / 
He  had  tuskes  like  a  boar. 
An  head  like  a  libbard. 

ElWe  Met.  Rom.  li.  390. 
ASTORE.  To  provide  with  stores ;  to  keep  up ; 
to  replenish  ;  to  restore.  See  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  16, 262. ;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  18, 107, 212, 229, 
268.  It  is  used  somewhat  differently  in  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  2025,  and  the  Sevyn  Sages,  956, 
explained  by  Weber,  **  together,  in  a  heap,  nu- 
merous, plentiful ;"  but  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Merriman  that  he  has  heard  it  used  in  Wilt- 
shire as  a  kind  of  expletive,  thus,  *'  She's  gone 
into  the  street  aatoreJ*  Tliis  of  course  differs 
from  the  Irish  word. 

At  dt^,  borwe,  and  castel. 
Thai  were  aetored  swithe  wcL 

Arthcur  «Mi  Merlin,  p.  90* 
But  as  the  ampte,  to  esohewe  ydelnetse. 
In  somer  ia  so  ful  of  bctinetse. 
Or  wynter  come  to  safe  here  firom  coolde. 
She  to-foren  aetored  lutb  here  holde. 

MS.  Digbp  830. 
That  on  he  gaf  to  aetore  the  lljt 
Off  seint  Petur  the  aposUlle  brljt 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  99. 


ASTOtTND.     To  ailQtiiih  grettly.     Var.dial. 


» 


UptUrtnl  liglillir  flDm  hli  \aoitt  nuke. 

ASTOraiiTf.  To  shake ;  to  bruise.  Primpt.  Part. 
ASTRADDLE.    To  ilraddle.    Siimier. 
A8TKAGALS.    A  kind  ot  gsme.  wmewliBt  like 

coekaU.   See  »  curious  arcouul  of  il  in  MS. 

Aihniole  78B,  f.  162.     Bloual  lus  tuirasalirr. 

"  toplajst  dice,  hiick]e-l)uneB,orUbles."  See 

hit  GlowofTsphia,  p.  59. 
ASTRAL.    Sttirj. 


Wlih  bakli  of  hii  ornit  cndityiKe. 

Orcin,,  us.  Sac,  Mlfy  U4,  f.  S 

ASTBEYNTO.    Conwr^ed. 

He  11  attrei/niid  lo  the  IkiD^e  llut  coMeaya  tni 


ASTRICTED.    Bertrictcd. 


Relill.  Ai.Ht.  I.  tan. 
mfte  p1u«  wl)  by  fortf 


ASTBAin"EN.  An  Mtronomer.  Mtroitifm 
Ulhefbnn  of  the  word  in  Kyug  Alisanndcr, 
l3Gi  »nd  CUaucer,  in  hii  tract  on  lUe  astro- 
bbe,  has  latrolagien,  for  an  aitrologM. 


ASTRANGLED.    Strangled.   See  Will,  a 
Werwolf,  p.  6. 
-     ne[jh  hy  wrrcn  twlhe  for  IhunI 


ASTRIDLANDS.    Astride.   Norlk.    See  Hay's 

English  Words,  in  t.  Vtnttrid. 
ASTRINGE.     To  bind  ;  to  comiiel.  {Lai.) 

ASTRINGER.  "  Enter  a  gentle  oftrmga"  n  a 
stage  direction  in  All's  Well  that  ends  Well, 
V.  1.  Steercns  cava  "  a  gentle  aatringer"  is  a 
"gcnllcioan  falconer,''  and  gi»e»  a  reference  to 
Cuwell  that  requires  verifieition. 

ASTRIPOTENT.    The  ruler  of  the  stan.  {Ut.) 


ftfS^  fM-ltn^M  JuliM.  1 

ASTRAUNGED.  Eilnuiged.  Udal.  This  and 
the  last  word  are  taken  from  Richardson. 

ASTRAY.    A  stray  animal.     Prompt.  Pan. 

ASTEATLT.  Astray.  Il  it  transUted  by  ^lofti- 
tmde  in  Prompt.  Pan.  p.  16. 

ASTRB.  (1)   A  star,   (fr.)    Steevens  says  this 

I  won)  ii  only  to  be  met  with  in  Southern's 
Kana,  laSO.  See  Shakespeare,  i-ii.  184.  Mr. 
Boswell  quotes  another  instance  in  Montgo- 
Bwrr's  Poenu,  ed.  1B2I,  p.  1G4.  See  alio  Ja- 
mietDn  in  v.  Florio  translates  Stilla,  "  a 
tUan,  or  any  of  the  celaliall  bodies  that  give 
light  onto  the  world;  alHoan  ar'er.aplanet." 
)  A  hearth.  "  The  atlre  or  harth  of  a  < 
nej,"  MS.  ilarl.  1129,  t.  7.  Lambarde.  i: 
perambultlioD  of  Kent,  ed.  I59G,  p.  562,  laya 
*  tluK  this  word  was  inhis  lime  nearly  obsolete  * 

Keot,  but  that  it  was  rclaiued  in  "  Shroplhyre 
and  other  parts."     See  Atiire, 

E'OTOELABRK.      An  asltolabc.    {A-N.)     See 
ucer.  Cant.  T.  3209.  [  have  already  quoted 
passage  from  frry,  in  ».  Jilerlegwr. 
EKGTU  Y,    To  alrengithen, 
bYiu  to  ailm-tlSi  ji  Murl.  mnil  to  echc 
uygy,.  n^.  Ulouc.  p,  I 

BTCHVN.    To  reach.    liUtmnslaiwl 
Kf»  in  the  Prranpl.  Pan-  fp.  I  i.  Ifi,  09. 


ASTROIT.  AUndofprecious  (?)  stone.  MnjAeM. 
Sometimes  called  the  star-stone.  Brome.  in 
hisTrayelsDVer  England,  p.  12.  mentions  find- 
ing many  of  them  at  t.assin(^an.  CO.  Clouecater, 
and  givcsaparticular  account  of  their  nature. 

ASTROIX)GY.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 
f.  IS.  and  by  Gower,  MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  134, 
f.  201.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  srufo- 
lojfii,  two  apceies  of  wbich  are  mentioned  in  an 
old  poem  in  Archa»1ogia,  mi.  3BG. 

ASTRONOMER.  An  aalrologcr.  This  sense  of 
the  term  is  usual  with  our  early  n-riten.  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  85. 

A  loKRI'd  dtriwrwnHT,  ETVAl  mjlglcjsi}, 

ASTRONOMIES.    Astrologer. 
Awt  eek  a  (i*t  msgicln. 
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ASTROUT.  This  word  it  still  used  in  Somerset- 
shire, explained  by  Mr.  Norris,  MS.  Glossary, 
"  in  a  stiff,  projecting  posture,  as  when  the 
fingers  are  kept  out  stiff."  Sir  Thomas  More, 
"Workes,  p.  98,  applies  it  to  a  stomach  swelled 
by  gluttony,  "  What  good  can  the  great  glo- 
ton  do  with  his  bely  standing  astrote  like  a 
taber."  In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16,  "  a-strut" 
is  translated  by  turgide  ;  and  Palmer  says  it  is 
used  in  the  north-east  of  Devon  in  the  sense  of 
astride.  The  word  occurs  in  the  first  sense  in 
a  curious  poem  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  printed 
in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  336  ;  and  the 
following  example  is  taken  firom  another  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  unknown  to  Mr. 
Wright,  which  is  valuable  as  completing  his 
imperfect  one.  Cowpcr  has  astrutf  as  quoted 
by  Richardson. 

Now  Godis  soule  U  al  day  fuore. 

The  knyf  schal  stonde  a-^trout ; 
And  thow  hi«  botes  be  to-tore, 
jit  he  wil  mak  it  stout. 

MS,  Bodl,  48,  f.  397. 
The  marynere  that  wolde  have  layne  bur  by, 
Hys  yen  stode  owte  attrot*  for>thy, 
Hys  lymmes  were  roton  hjrm  froo. 

he  Bone  Florence  of  Aoim,  9029. 
He  gafe  hym  swylke  a  clowte« 
That  bothe  his  eghne  stode  one  etrowte. 

Sir  Isun^Mnu,  lAneoln  MS. 

ASTRUCTIVE.    This  word  is  used  by  Bishop 
Hall,  and  opposed  by  him  to  deatructwe.   See 
Richardson,  in  v. 
ASTRYVYD.    DUtracted. 

Beryn  and  his  company  stood  all  tutrmnfd. 

History  itf Beryn,  9429. 

ASTUNED.  Stunned.  See  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
ed.  1753,  p.  1011 ;  and  Aitonne. 
He  frust  doun  at  o  dent. 
That  hors  and  man  attuned  lay. 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  233. 

ASTUNTE.    stood;  remained. 

The  barons  aetunte  wlthoute  toun  biside* 

And  vaire  sende  into  the  toun  to  the  king  hor 

sonde. 
That  he  ssolde,  vor  Oodes  lore,  him  bet  under- 

stonde. 
And  graunte  horn  the  gode  lawes,  and  habbe  pit6 

of  is  lond.  Rob.  CUoue.  p.  M6. 

The  other  attunte  and  unnethe  abod. 

He  ne  mijhte  no  othur  for  scharoe. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  173. 

ASTUTE.    Crafty.    Mhuheu. 
ASTWARD.    Eastward. 

And  in  a  schip  we  duden  us  sone. 

And  aetward  evere  kenden. 
In  the  se  of  oocean. 
As  ore  Loverd  is  grace  us  sende. 

MS,  Laud.  106,  f.  104. 

ASTT.     Rather;  as  soon  as.    North.    This  is 

perhaps  connected  with  tute,  q.  v. 
ASTTE.    To  ascend. 

Alfred  and  Seynt  Edwarde,  laste  hll  gonne  aetye 
Thorn  Uie  due  of  Nonnandye,  that  her  uncle  was. 

Ao6.  Gloue.  p.  317* 

ASTYFLED.     Lamed  in  the  leg. 

Somtyme  an  hound  is  yrele  aetjffied,  so  that  he 
shal  somtyme  abyde  half  a  jeer  or  more,  or  he  be 
wel  ferme.  MS.  Bod/.  648. 


ASTYL.    A  thin  board  or  lath.    See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  16,  explained  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
"  a  piece  of  a  wooden  log  deft  for  burning." 
Phillips  has  ajncle  in  the  same  sense,  so  that 
the  word  may  come  originally  from  the  Lat. 
axictUut. 
ASUNDERLY.    Separately.    It  is  translated  by 
di^unctimf  teparatim,  and  divitim,  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16. 
ASUNDRI.    Apart.     See  Gesta  Romanorum, 
pp.  14,  67, 164 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16. 
In  this  world,  bi  Seyn  Jon, 
So  wise  a  man  is  thernon, 
Atundri  schuld  hem  knawe. 

Ami*  and  Amiioun,  9052. 

ASWARE.    On  one  side. 

Hym  had  bin  beter  to  have  goon  more  anoare. 
For  the  egg  of  the  pann  met  with  hii  shynne. 
And  liarff  atoo  a  veyn,  and  the  next  syn. 

Chaucer,  ed,  Vrry,  p.  S90. 

ASWASH.  Cotgrave  has,  "  Chamarre,  a  loose 
and  light  gowne,  that  may  be  wome  aswath 
or  skarfewise." 

ASWELT.    To  become  extinguished.    (A.-S.) 
Ac  sot  and  snow  oometh  out  of  holes. 
And  brennyng  f^yr,  and  glowyng  coles ; 
Ttmt  theo  snow  for  the  fuyr  no  malt, 
No  the  fuyr  for  theo  snow  atwelt. 
Kyng  jlliaaunder,  6639. 

ASWEVED.   Stupified,  as  in  a  dream.  {A,-S,) 
For  so  astonied  and  aeweved 
Was  every  virtue  in  me  heved. 
What  with  his  sours,  and  with  my  dred. 
That  al  my  feiioge  gan  to  ded. 

The  Route  of  Fame,  ii.41. 
AS.WHO-SAIETH.      A    not    unfrequent  ex- 
pression in  our  early  poetry,  equivalent  to, — 
as  one  may  say,  as  the  saying  is.    See  Dyce's 
notes  to  Skelton,  p.  86. 
ASWIN.    ObKquely.     North. 

ASWOGH.    In  a  swoon.     {A.-S.) 
Atwogh  he  fell  adoun 

An  hys  hynder  arsoun.   Lybeaue  Ditconue,  1171. 

ASWOUNE.   In  a  swoon.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 

3826,  10788  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  17 ;  Legend 

of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  48;  Rom.  of  the  Ro8e,1804. 

He  ferd  as  he  wer  mat ; 

Adoun  he  fel  aeuHtune  with  that. 

Gp  of  Warwike,  p.  18. 

ASWOWE.    In  a  swoon.    See  Atwogh  ;  Laun- 
&1,  755  ;  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  51. 
The  king  binethen,  the  stede  alwue. 
For  sothe  sir  Arthour  was  atwowe. 

Arthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  123. 
And  whanne  the  mydwyf  hurde  that, 
Zhe  felle  a-eufowe  thar  she  sat.  MS,  Douce  236,  f.  23. 
A.SYDEN.HANDE.    On  one  side. 

But  he  toke  nat  his  ground  so  even  in  the  fh>nt 
afore  them  as  he  wold  have  don  yf  he  might  bettar 
have  sene  them,  butt  somewhate  a-tpden-hande, 
where  he  disposed  all  his  people  in  good  arraye  all 
that  nyght.  Arrieal  if  King  Edward  I V.  p.  18. 

ASYGHE.    To  essay. 

Now  let  seo  gef  ony  is  so  hardy 
That  durste  hit  him  aepf^e.  Kpng  AUtaunder,  3879* 
ASYNED.    Assigned ;  appointed. 
And  jemen  of  the  crowne  also. 
That  were  atyned  wyth  hym  to  go. 

Arehteolcgia,  xxi.  73* 
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AT.  (1)  That.  North.  Se«  Scvyn  Sages,  3824; 
Perceval  of  GaUes,  150,  524 ;  Towneley  Mys- 
teries,  pp.  2,  87  ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  7 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  486. 

It «  ftaiy  my  consaile  that  thou  recounselle  agayne 
unto  the  my  lady  my  roodcr  Olympiaa.  and  ai  thou 
grefe  the  nathynge  at  the  dede  of  Letlas,  ne  take 
na  hevynet  to  Uie  therfore.  MS.Lincoln  A.  i.  17»  t*  2*' 

(2)  To.  Constantly  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  verb 
by  early  English  writers.     See  Ywaine  and 

Gawin,  812,  2344. 

Ga  hethene  away  fra  me,  quod  he,  for  thou  canne 
say  noghte  to  mee,  ne  I  hafe  noghte  at  do  with  the. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f- 1  • 
That  et  at  say,  with  golde  and  ensence. 
And  myie  that  they  ofTerde  in  thi  presence. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17t  f.  190. 

(3)  To.  "  This  roal  ull  be  daingenis  jist  now,  if 
a  danna  doa  sommat  at  it.'*     Var.  dial. 

(4)  Eat 

No  hadde  thai  no  wines  wat. 

No  ale  that  was  old. 
No  no  gode  mete  thai  at, 

Thai  hadden  al  that  thai  wold. 

Sir  TrUtrem,^.  2IB9. 

(5)  Who; which.     North. 

(6)  Of.    North. 

Scryppe  and  burdon  can  he  take. 
And  toke  lere  at  hys  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  122. 
He  tuke  hit  lere  at  the  daye 
At  Mildor  the  faire  maye. 

Sir  Degrevanttf  Lincoln  MS. 

That   same    houre    herly    at     moroe,     Marie 

Mandeleyne  and  hir  two  sisters  asked  leve  at  oure 

Lady,  and  went  with  theire  oynementes   to  the 

aepulcre.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17>  f- 186. 

(7)  To  attack ;  to  accost.  A  common  elliptical 
form  of  the  expression  to  be  at,  or  to  get  at. 
Also,  to  contend  vnth  or  take  in  a  game  or 
otherwise. 

(8)  For. 
Jt  this  cause  the  knyjt  comlyche  hade 
In  the  more  half  of  his  schelde  hir  ymage  depaynted. 

Syr  Gaioajfne,  p.  25. 

ATACHE.    To  seize. 

And  seyde,  we  atache  yow  y-wysse, 
For  ye  schalle  telle  us  what  he  ys. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f .  133. 

AT- AFTER.    After;  afterwards.    North.    See 
Chaucer,    Cant.  T.  10616,    11531;    Morte 
d' Arthur,  ii  220.    It  is  an  adverb  and  prep. 
I  trust  to  see  you  att-^fler  Estur, 
As  conning  as  I  that  am  your  roaster. 

MS.  Rawl.  C  258. 

ATAKE.  To  overtake.  {A.-S.)  See  Amis  and 
Amiloun,  2070;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16024. 
Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  part.  pa.  AtaJten, 
as  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6966,  and  our  two  last 

examples. 

He  turned  his  stede  ahd  gan  to  fle. 

And  GiJ  after  him,  hi  mi  leut^ ; 

Gode  was  the  hors  that  Gwichard  rod  on. 

And  so  Cast  his  stede  gan  gon. 

That  GiJ  might  him  nought  atako  / 

Therfore  he  gan  lor  we  make.  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  52. 

And  seyde,  ha  !  now  thou  art  a-take. 

That  thou  thy  werke  myjie  noujt  forsake. 

Gowor,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  106. 
And  nojt  for  that  a  goth  so  fast. 
That  Richard  ys  a-take  ate  last.    MS.  Ashmole  48. 


AT- ALL.  The  cry  of  a  gamester  full  of  cash  and 
spirit,  meaning  that  he  will  play  for  any  sums 
the  company  may  choose  to  risk  against  him. 
See  Massinger,  iv.  78. 

AT-ALLE.  Entirely ;  altogether.  See  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  29 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8921, 

9098. 
The  kynge  knew  the  burgeyse  at  att9  \ 
Anone  to  hy  m  he  lette  hym  calle.     Jpomifdtmt  1389. 
AT-ALL-POINTS.  In  every  particular,  a  phrase 
applied  to  a  person  well  and  entirely  armed. 
See   instances   in   Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.  7 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  344,  iL  19.    At-aO- 
righttis  a  similar  expression,  of  which  see  in- 
stances   in    Chaucer,    Cant.  T.  2102;    Sir 
Perceval,  1139.    See  At-ryghttez. 
ATAME.     To  tame.    {A.-S.)     See  Skelton's 
Works,  i.  135,  211 ;  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  15 ;  Chester  Plays,  i  124 ;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  316 ;  and  Attame. 
And  saide,  thou  cursed  Sarasyne, 
Thy  proude  pride  shall  be  atam«i. 
By  God  and  hy  Seinte  Qwyntyne.  MS.  Douct  175,  p.32. 
ATANUNE.    Afternoon.    Suffolk. 
AT-A-POINT.   This  phrase  is  explained  resolute 
by  Rider.    In  the  second  example  it  appa- 
rently means  at  a  stoppage. 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 
All  r^uiy  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth.    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Now  let   us  speakeof  the   Erie  of   Warwickes 
doynges,  whiche  muste  nedes  play  a  pagiaunt  in 
this  enterlude,  or  els  the  plale  were  at  a  point. 

Hall,  Edward  IF.  f.  16. 

ATARN.    To  run  away ;  to  escape.    (A.-S.) 
Manie  flowe  to  churche,  and  the  constable  unnethe 
Atamde  alive,  and  manie  were  i-brojt  to  dethe. 

ilo6.  Glouc.  p.  539. 

ATASTE.  To  taste.  See  the  corresponding 
passage  in  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  6,  and  Digby 
Mysteries,  p.  190. 

Ye  shullen  atatte  bothe  thowe  and  shee 
Of  thilke  water,  to  speke  hi  wordes  fcwe. 
By  God  ordeyned  trouthes  for  to  shewe. 

Lffdgate,  MS.  Athmole  39,  f .  44. 

ATAUNT.     So  much.    See  Digby  Mysteries, 
p.  192.  (A.-N.) 
Whan  that  Bach«u,  the  myghtl  lorde. 
And  Juno  eke,  both  by  one  accorde. 
Had  cette  a-broche  of  myghti  wyne  a  tone. 
And  afterwardys  into  the  brayn  ran 
Of  Colyn  Blobolle,  whan  he  had  dronke  ataunt 
Both  of  Teynt  and  of  wyne  Alycaunt, 
Till  he  was  drounke  as  any  swyne. 

Cofyne  Blowboll,  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 
And  he  is  a  foole  that  yevithe  also  credence 

To  newe  rumours  and  every  foltisshe  fable, 
A  dronken  foole  that  sparithe  for  no  di»pence 
To  drynk  ataunt  til  he  slepe  at  table. 

Lifdgat^a  Minor  Poemt,  p.  107 

ATAVITE.    Ancestral. 

But  trulie  this  boldnes,  not  myne  owne  nature,  hath 
taught  mee,  but  your  nature,  generositle  prognate, 
and  come  from  your  atavite  progenitours. 

Eilit't  Literary  Lettert,  p.  75. 
ATAXY.    Disorder;  irregularity.    (Gr.) 
AT-BAR.    Bore  away. 

A  wonder  thing  he  sey  him  thar, 
A  wolf  his  other  chUd  at  bar.     MS.  Digby  96,  (.  1C3. 
AT-BLEWE.    Blew  with  beUows. 
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The  tounnentoun  at-blewe  at  hyme ; 

Criste  for-schope  thatne  bothe  l^rthe  and  lyme  I 

MS,  Lineoln  A.  i.  17.  f*  128. 

AT-BREST.    To  burst  in  pieces. 

His  hert  aght  ar  at-brest  in  thrin, 
Ar  fra  his  comamentet  tuin. 

MS.  CMf.  Vetpo*'  A.  lit.  f.  54. 
ATCHEKED.    Choaked.    Skinner, 
ATCHISON.    A  bUlon  coin,  or  rather  copper 
washed  with  silver,  struck  in  the  reign  of 
James  YL,  of  the  value  of  eight  pennies  Scots, 
or  two  thirds  of  an  English  penny.     See 
Jamieson,  in  v. 
I  care  nut  an  they  war  all  drown'd  1'  th'  dike* 
They're  nut  worth  an  atehison,  nor  twenty  sOce. 

Yorkthir«  IHalogu«t  p.  57. 

ATCHORN.     An  acorn.    Var,  dial    We  have 

also  atchominfft  picking  up  acorns. 
ATE.    (1)  To  eat.  We»t.    See  Jennings,  p.  115. 

(2)  At  the. 

And  with  a  god  staf.  ful  sket* 
His  wif  ate  dure  ne  bet.       Sev^  Sagett  2396. 
ATEGAR.    A  kind  of  lance.   Junius.    (A.-S.) 
ATEIGN.    To  accomplish. 

Ne  hope  I  noght  he  wil  him  feign. 
That  he  ne  sal  Caim  dede  ateign. 

MS.  Cott.  Feipas.  A.  Hi.  f.  8. 
ATEINTE.    To  give  a  colouring  to.*   (A.-N.) 
Nai,  dowter,  for  God  above  1 
Old  men  ben  felle  and  queinte. 
And  wikkede  wrenches  conne  ateinte. 
Misdo  nowt«  doughter,  but  do  bi  rede ! 

Setyn  Sage*,  1756. 
ATEL.    Reckoned ;  counted.    (A.-S.) 

The  kyng  thoru  ys  conseyl  encented  wel  her  to, 
And  god  ostage  of  nom,  the  truage  vor  to  do ; 
And  atei  al  her  god,  and  let  him  al  bar  wende. 

Rob.  Gkme.  p.  171. 
ATELICH.     Foul;  corrupt.     (A.-S.) 
The  bodi  ther  hit  lay  on  here, 
An  atelieh  thing  as  hit  was  on. 

Append,  to  W,  Mapee,  p.  343. 
Tho  cam  thare  out  a  luther  wyjt 
FOl  atelieh  ate  laste.  MS.  Laud  108,  f.  107. 

A  scharp  face  he  hadde,  and  al  for-kroked. 
His  herd  atelieh  and  long.  J  bid.  108,  f.  159. 

ATENES.     At  once.     See  Chaucer,  ed.  Unry, 
p.  32.  This  is  merely  another  form  of  Attonesr 
q.  V. 
ATENT.  An  object;  an  intention.   SeeOctovian, 
104  ;   Sir  Amadas,  372  ;  Joachim  and  Anne, 
p.  149 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  4 ;  Syr  Gowghter,  617. 
Hymselfe  ys  in  gode  atente. 
For  every  man  ys  hys  f rende. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  79. 
A  riche  lettre  scho  hym  sent, 
Eftyr  hir  lordis  commandment. 
And  talde  hym  alle  hir  atent. 

Sir  Degrevante,  Lincoln  MS. 

ATEON.    To  make  angry.  (A.-S.) 
The  kyng  wes  ateoned  stronge 
That  Corineus  aitod  so  longe. 

Chronicle  of  England,  61. 
Gogmagog  was  atened  strong 
That  Oh  mon  him  stode  so  long. 

Jbid.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  93 

He  was  aten«i  of  his  enemy.  MS.Athmole  S3,  tS. 

ATER.    (1)  After.   Var.  dial.    It  may,  however, 

1)e  a  mere  error  of  the  scribe  in  the  following 

example : 


And  atyr  this  his  modir  dide  aryse. 
And  lyfte  him  up  softely  into  the  stalle. 

L^diate,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  10. 

(2)  Attire. 

Everich  man  of  ich  metter 
Hem  riden  ogain  with  fair  ater. 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  132. 
ATER-NOON.    Afternoon.    Somerset. 
ATERST.    In  earnest.  PhiOqts.  Coles  explains 

it  indeed. 
ATEYNT.    Fatigued ;  worn  out.     {A.-N.) 
In  the  hete  they  wer  almost  ateirnt. 
And  in  the  smoke  nygh  adreynt. 

Bit^ard  Coer  de  Uon,  6131. 

ATETNTE.  (1)  Convicted;  attainted.  See 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  849;  History  of  Beryu, 
2673. 

Yn  feyre  wurdys  and  yn  qeynte, 
Wyth  piyde  are  swych  men  ateynte. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  21 

(2)  To  reach ;  to  get  possession  of. 
She  seid,  Thomas,  let  them  stand. 
Or  ellis  the  feeod  wille  the  at^tUe, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  y.  48,  f.  118. 

AT-GO.    Expended;  gone. 

Wor  his  spending  wes  al  at-go, 
Wel  erene  he  hit  oundemom. 

MS.  Digby  86,  f.  124. 
Whet  may  I  sugge  bote  wolawo  1 
MThen  mi  lif  is  me  at-go. 

Wrighfe  LgHe  Poetry,  p.  74. 

AT-GOHT.    Is  expended. 

Ther  ich  wes  luef.  icham  ful  loht. 
Ant  alle  myn  godes  me  at-goht, 

Wright*9  I^rie  Poetry,  p.  48. 

ATH.  (1)  An  oath.  (A.-S.)  See  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  2264;  Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Lincoln, 
210 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  126. 

I  hafe,  quod  he,  made  athe  to  Darius,  that,  whils 
he  leffez,  I  schalle  never  here  armes  agaynes  hyme ; 
and  therfore  I  ne  may  nojte  do  agaynes  myne  athe. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  5 
O  pride  bicums  thrones  o  thrett, 
Hething,  threp,  and  athee  grett. 

MS.  0»tt.  Veepas.  A.  iii.  f.  153. 

(2)  Each. 

Thai  token  ath  tulke ; 
The  roglre  raggi  sculke 
Rug  ham  in  helle  I 

Wrightt  Pol,  Songe,  p  296 

(3)  Hath. 

Vorst  ych  wulle  therynne  do  me  tulf.  tot  ryjt  yt  ys, 
And  vorst  asayle  then  falsekyng, and  bringe  hym  to 5oke, 
That  the  gret  oth  that  he  suor,  so  vyllyche  t»^  to-broke. 

Rob.  OUme.  p.  453. 
AT-HALST.    Withholdest.     Rob.  Gkme. 
AT-HAND.    "  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse,"  an 
old  proverb  introduced  in  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  1, 
and  several  vnriters  of  Shakespeare's  time.    It 
is  a  fiuniliar  exclamation  in  answer  to  any 
summons. 
ATHANOR.   A  digesting  furnace,  calculated  for 
the  retention  of  heat. 
I  have  another  work  you  never  saw,  son. 
That  three  days  since  past  the  philosophex's  wheel, 
In  the  lent  heat  of  athanw.     The  Alehemiet,  ii.  1. 
And  se  thy  fomace  be  apt  therfore, 
Whych  wyse  men  do  call  tUhenor. 

AehmoW*  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  149 


Ht  him  mlghl  no  leng««. 

Qtirm 
ATHELE,  This  word  ii  traniUted  by  na/i 

MS.  Hirl.  219. 
ATHELISTB.     Moat  noble. 

ATHENED.     Stretched  out.     'Vmltstm. 

ATIIKNYNC.  Eilenuon.  {A.-S.)  Sw  t.  piree 
hy  Lfdgite,  prinled  il  the  end  of  the  Chroiiide 
ot  LondDo,  p.  237.  We  hate  alread)'  hnrl  the 
puuge  fram  another  copy,  in  v.  Arenynff, 
which  ii  probflbly  a  corrupt  rcarttng. 

IITIIBOUS.    AtbeislicsJ. 

■lwluIii(Ch[lltuadJllgFntdl«:t]>lcarphll<ila[ih;. 


■k-THES-KALF.  On  Ihia  side  of.    Se«  the  quo- 
■     txion  from  Robert  of  Gloacester,  in  v.  Anrtker. 
ATHILLEYDAY.    The  nde  of  an  nstrobbc. 
SiiriwllMpDui>diimufriT<>'"Pur|ii»e.  uid  then 


ATHIN.    Within.     Smaemt. 
ATHINKKN.  Torepent;togriev«.  {A,-S.)   See 
Trailui  (ud  Creseldc,  i.  lOM,  t.  87S. 


ATHREP.  Withtorture;  crneUr.  (^.-ft)    Mr. 

Conybeare  pvea  no  eiplanalion  of  this  word. 
Blirdm>(iiKlFlharHiD(l«t(ume, 


ATHRINID.     Touched.      Vmltami. 
A.THRISTETH.    Thnutj  pt»h :  hum  on. 

l7eh  mni  luu.  MS.  Bwti.  U 

ATHROTED,    Throttled  i  eholted. 


A-THROUGH.     Entirelj, 

H;>  body  ud  bDnn  lo  be 


ATIIURT.  Athwart ;  Bcrow.  Wett.  It  is 'ionic- 
times  used  in  the  aente  of  a  ebort  cut.  and 
frequently  also  by  sailors,  with  the  channel 
understood,  e.  g.  "  He's  gone  allLurl." 

ATHVERTYSYD.    Advertised!  informed. 

an  abbey  called  iDf^hun  ^n  fioiTolkB,  oot  farv  fromfe 
Scjnl  Bcoel[(*  abbcye. 

n-rlghf4  MinaifM  Liner.,  p.  M. 

ATHYT.    Perhaps  this  ought  lo  be,  al  *yf, 

Vo  iloriDfar  paMun,  wllh  bif  Budgl;  tyl, 

A'iih  nggcd,  with  igrd,  (Bd  rvcl  ■»»(. 

rii.«r,*4.1S7a,f.l«. 
A.TILT.     At  a  till.     AUo,  ai  a  verb.     See  the 

quolatioDS  g^ven  by  Riehanbon,  in  t. 
ATIRE.    TopTeparcitofiloul.    {A.-K.) 

What  da>  th.  kyng  of  Frmnco  I  «t™  him  gode  ray le 

pnil-Lanri'./'ip.sri?. 

(Mrt.  p.  Mft 
ATISFEMENT,    Ornament,    (A.-N.) 


H(r.Pl(.ll»lli«I»,  p.  S71. 

A-THIS-SIDE.  On  this  ude;  betwixt  now  and— . 
#.  j(.  "  a  this  tide  Christmai."   Var.  dial. 
^THOG.    Although. 

■  I  •cbaU  icj  on  hym,  alhng  1  -ode  iifTT, 

■  with  Ihyi  lame  womanlr  giyre. 

■  ranrp'iStn.onCW.J^Ap 
HTHOLDE.    To  nitlibold.  -  See  Hartihome's 
>    Met.  Talea,  p.  96 :  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  62. 

P<ir-th[  Salanu  the  hold* 


ATITLED.    Called  J  enliUed, 

They  hare.  aUe-thou^e  Ihey  be 


I  Ted  Diyla  OiMJ  ;«ide  alang.      Kl/fg  MnuMn;  34l». 
THRE.  In  three  pans.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
2936;  I.«gendKCathoUca,p.l2Bi  RokGIouc. 
p.  23  i  Chancer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  22. 
The  halvedel  thinni  <al,no 
WdhtlilHllc  thro.     niivi.^/Englawl.  itf. 


ATLED.     AlTftyed.    SteAlffl. 

H  Ire  trtt  am  ohlle  ur  boD  of  vhd, 

EtcBC  fM  Ut  MIM  al.   IFrtJflW-.LsrtcPiBdy,  Ti. 

AT.LOWE.    Below. 
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ATO.    In  two.    See  Atwo, 
To  the  gtiflet  he  yede. 

And  even  oto  hem  schare.      ^r  TViffrem*  p.  159. 

ATOK.    Took ;  seized. 

Al  that  Fortiger  atok. 

He  let  to-drawe  and  an-hong. 

Artltour  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

ATOM.    At  home.    Atome  is  still  common  in 

the  provinces. 
And  the  Normani  ne  eouthe  tpeke  tho  bote  hmr 

owe  ipeche. 
And  tpeke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren 
dude  al-eo  techc.  Rab.  Ghue.  p.  364 

ATOMY.  ( 1 )  An  atom.  See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  L  4. 
To  tell  thee  truth,  not  wonders,  for  no  eye 
Sees  thee  but  stands  amaaed,  and  would  turn 
Mis  crystal  humour  into  atomiet 
Ever  to  play  about  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher ,  iv.  283. 

(2)  A  skeleton.    North,    Shakespeare  has  the 

word  in  2  Henry  IV.  ▼.  4. 
AT-ON.    United;  agreed.    See  Lay  le  Fraine, 
279-320 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6 ;  Faerie  Queene, 
II.  i.  29 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  1.  167. 
Thou  base  oure  gude  mene  slane, 
I  rede  je  be  at-eme 
Or  thare  dy  any  ma.  Sir  Degrevante,  Lincoln  MS. 

In  that  maner  they  are  at-on. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  ISO. 
ATONE.   To  reconcile ;  to  agree.  See  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher,  i.  141 ;  Webster's  Works,  i.  73 ; 
As  You  Like  It,  y.  4.    This  verb  is  evidently 
formed  from   at  one.     Shakespeare,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1,  has  atonement  in  the 
sense  of  reconciliation,  agreement. 
ATOP.    On  the  top ;  upon.    It  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  of  or  on;  e.  g.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Brown 
atop  of  his  new  horse  yesterday.'^    Var.  dial. 
ATORN.  (1)  To  run  away. 

Tho  Water  Tyrel  y-sey  that  he  was  ded,  anon 
He  atomde  as  raste  as  he  myjte ;  that  was  hys  best 
won.  Rob.  Gtovc.  p.  419. 

(2)  In  turn  ?  A  turn  ? 

Thou  hast  y-dremed  of  venesone. 

Thou  mostest  drynke  atom.    MS.  Aehmole  33,  f.  4. 

(3)  Broken.   Hantt. 
ATORNE.    Attorney.    {A.^N.) 

The  same  manere  jit  doth  he. 
That  Is  a  fals  atomi.  MS.  Bodl.  48,  f .  166. 

ATORRYTE.   Authority.   This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  some  verses  scribbled  in  MS.  BodL 
546. 
ATOUR.    About;  around.    (A.-N.) 
Ded  buth  my  prynces  be  atour. 

Kvng  Alisaunder,  451 1 . 
ATOURNED.    Equipped.    (A.-N.) 
And  othenrhile  he  might  him  se. 
As  a  gret  ost  bi  him  te, 
Wele  atoumed  ten  hundred  knigbtes, 
Ich  y-armed  to  his  rightes. 

mr  Orpheo,  ed.  haing,  253. 
ATOW.    That  thou. 

Loke  atow  no  more  wepe. 
For  thi  wlif  llth  stille  on  slepe. 

Marie  MaudeMn,  p.  836. 
AT-PLAY.    Out  of  work.    Staff. 
AT-RAHT.    Seized ;  taken  away. 

Such  reed  me  myhte  spaclyche  reowe, 
When  al  my  ro  were  ineat-roM. 

fVrighf*  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  37. 


AT-RAUGHT.    Seized. 

Who  so  ever  he  at-taught, 
Tombel  of  hors  he  him  taught. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  1 79. 

ATRAY.  To  trouble ;  to  vex ;  to  anger.  From 
tray.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  1867 ;  Gov.  Myst. 
p.  350. 

He  sturte  him  up  In  a  breyd. 

In  Ills  herte  sore  atrayyed.       Kyng  of  Tare,  605. 

ATRETE.  ContinuaUy;  distinctly.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  tractim  and  diatincte  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  17.  Baber,  in  his  glossary  to  Wickliffe. 
refers  to  2  Esdre  viii.  for  an  instance  of  the 
word. 

Hit  was  gode  preyers,  I  sei  hit  atrete. 

MS.  Vernon,  Archeeologia,  xviii.  25. 

ATRIGK.    An  usher  of  a  hall,  or  master  porter. 

Mimheu. 
ATRIE.    To  try;  to  judge. 

Chefe  Justlse  he  satte,  the  sothe  to  atrie. 
For  lefe  no  loth  to  lette  the  right  lawe  to  guye. 

Peter  Langtoft,  p.  80. 
The  rightes  he  did  attrie  of  tho  that  wrong  had 
nomen.  ibid.  p.  245. 

ATRISTUN.    Trust;  confide. 

Ther  are  thowsand  spices  of  veyn  supersticoun, 
that  is,  thing  veynly  ordeynid  and  veynly  usid,  and 
veynly  that  men  atrietun  in,  and  all  silk  thingis  are 
forbidun  je  in  this,  that  thu  schalt  not  tak  hb  name 
in  veyn.  Apology  /hr  the  LoUarde,  p.  96. 

AT-ROUTE.    Torout;toputtoflight;toassem- 
ble.    Heame  also  gives  the  meanings,  to  re- 
eist,  to  gather  together. 
So  that  men  of  purctias  come  to  hym  so  gret  route. 
That  ther  nas  prince  un-nethe  that  hym  myjte  atroute. 

Rob.  Gloue.  p.  78. 

AT-RYGHTTEZ.    Completely. 

Luke  56  aftyre  evensang  be  armyde  at-rygtutez 
On  blonkes  by  5one  buscayle,   by  5one  biyth 
stremes.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  62. 

AT-SCAPEN.    To  escape. 

Jesu,  thi  grace  that  is  so  Are 
In  siker  hope  do  thou  me, 
At-eeapen  peyne  ant  come  to  the. 
To  the  blisse  that  ay  shal  be. 

fViighfi  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  75. 

AT-SITTE.  To  withstand;  to  contradict.  (A.^S.) 
Sec  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  174 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  68. 

For  ther  nas  so  god  kny5t  non  nower  aboute  France. 
That  in  Joustes  scholde  at-eitte  the  dynt  of  ys  launce. 

Rob.  Gloue.  p.  137. 
Hise  bode  ne  durste  he  non  at-eitte.     Havelok,  2200. 
AT-SQUARE.    In  quarrel 

Oft  times  yong  men  do  fall  at-equare, 
For  a  line  wench  that  is  feat  and  falre. 

fVUhatt^  Dietionarie,  p.  271. 

AT-STODE.    Withstood.   Of.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  15. 
With  sheld  and  spere  out  i-drawc 
That  hocre  dunt  at-ttode.  MS.  JHgby  86,  f.i24. 
AT-STONDE.   To  withstand. 

I  ne  wende  nojt  that  eny  man  my  dunt  ssolde  at-eumde. 

JM.  GUme.  p.  300. 
ATT.   To. 

We  besekene  jowe  that  je  ehese  jow  jong  lordes 
and  5ong  kuyghtes  that  ere  Usty  mene  and  able  for 
to  suffre  disesse  for  to  be  with  jow ;  for  here  we  gldb 
up  att  armes,  if  it  be  50ur  wille,  and  forsakes  thame 
for  ever.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  3. 
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ATTACHEN.  To  attach ;  to  indite.   {A.-N.) 
And  eoDuniDded  a  comUble, 
That  com  at  the  Ante* 

To  mttathen  tho  tyraunta.  PUr»  Ploughman,  p.  40. 
ATTACK'D-ED.  Attacked.  A  common  parti- 
ciple here,  but  more  extensively  used,  1  am 
told,  in  America. 
ATTAINT.  A  taint;  anything  hurtful.  The 
yerb  seems  to  be  used  in  somewhat  a  pecu- 
liar sense  in  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  266.  It  was 
also  a  term  in  chiyalry. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excuses. 

Shaketpemnft  iMcrece. 
The  kyng  was  that  daye  hyghly  to  be  praysed,  for 
he  brake  xxilj.  speret,  betyde  atta^tes,  and  bare 
doune  to  ground  a  man  of  armet  and  hys  horse. 

Hall,  HenrvFlILt.  55, 

ATTAL-SARESIN.    According  to  Cowell  and 
Kennett,  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  call  an 
old  mine  that  is  given  over  by  this  name.  The 
latter  says,  "  probably  because  the  Saxons  em- 
ployd  the  Saracens  in  those  labours." 
ATTAME.  (1)  To  commence;  to  begin.  (A.-N.) 
Also,  to  broach  a  vessel  of  liquor,  as  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  16,  where  it  is  translated  by  attamino. 
And  thereupon  he  schulde  anone  attame 
Another  of  newe,  and  for  the  more  honoure. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  8. 

Yei,  hotte,  quod  he,  to  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
But  I  be  mery,  y-wis  I  wol  be  blamed  ; 
And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attamed, 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  14824. 

There  was  none  iuche  slthen  Adam  dide  t^ame 
Tha  frute  to  ete,  for  eyther  halte  or  lame. 

MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  1. 

(2)  To  feel ;  to  taste. 

For  sithin  that  payne  was  first  named. 
Was  ner  more  wofull  payne  attamed. 

Chaticer's  Dreame,  596. 

(3)  To  hurt ;  to  injure.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Chaucer's  Dreame, 
1128,  which  Tyrwhitt  conjectures  to  be  dis- 
graced. 

Of  his  sdK>lder  the  siferd  glod  doun, 
That  bothe  plates  and  haubeijoun 

He  carf  atuo  y  plight, 
Al  to  the  naked  hide  y-wis ; 
And  nought  of  flesche  atamed  is 

Thurch  grace  of  God  Almlght. 

Oy  of  Wanoike,  p.  335* 

ATTAR.    After.    Salop. 
ATTASK'D.     Bhuned.     See  AUqtL 

You  are  much  more  attagf^d  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  prais'd  fbr  harmful  mildness.     Kiftg  Lear,  1. 4. 
ATT  AST.    To  taste.    See  Dial  of  Creat.  MoraL 
p.  94. 
And  to  oon  finite  in  specyall  he  had  grete  hast. 
His  aptyde  was  desirous  therof  to  attast, 

MS,  Laud  416.  f.  61. 

ATTE.    At  the.    {A,.S,) 

And  thanne  setcn  somme. 

And  songen  atte  nale.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  184. 

ATTE-PROME.      Immediately.    (A.-S,)     See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5356. 

With  that  came  a  sergeant  prickand, 
Oentil  he  was  and  well  spe^und  ; 
To  Sir  Guy  is  he  come. 
And  him  he  gret  atte  firome, 

Kllu't  Met,  Rom.  ii.  18. 


ATTELE.    To  aim ;  to  design ;  to  conjecture ; 
to  go  towards ;  to  approach ;  to  judge.     See 
Sir  F.  Madden's  glossary,  in  v.  and  Ettle. 
The  emperowr  entred  in  a  wey  evene  to  attete 
To  have  bruttenet  that  bor  and  the  abale  leththcn. 

IVili.  and  the  Wervooif,  p.  8^ 
For-thi  an  aunter  in  erde  1  attle  to  ichawe. 

Sj/r  Gawajfne,  p.  4. 

ATTEMPERALLY.    Temperately. 

That  mane  es  no^te  mekiUes  at  commend  that 
alwayes  lyffes  in  disesse ;  bot  he  es  gretly  to  com> 
mend  that  in  reches  lyllte  attemperaUjf. 

MS,  UnatlH  A.  i.  17.  f.  35. 

ATTEMPERAUNCE.  Temperance.  See  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  194,  209 ;  and  the 
example  under  Fratour, 

And  soveraynly  she  had  attemperaunee. 

Lvdgate,  MS.JshmoU  39,  f.  11. 

ATTEMPRE.     (1)    Temperate.     (A,-N.)      In 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  189,  we  have 

attempred  in  the  same  sense.  See  Maundevile's 

Travels,  p.  276. 

Attempre  diete  was  all  hire  physike. 
And  exercise,  and  hertes  sufflsance. 

Chaucer,  Cunt,  T,  14844. 

(2)  To  make  temperate.  See  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
i.954. 

Ther  may  no  welthe  ne  poverte 
Attempre  hem  to  the  decerte. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  47. 

ATTEMPRELY.    Temperately.    (A,-N.) 
Oovemeth  you  also  of  your  dicte 
Attemprely,  and  namely  in  this  hete. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T,  1310S. 

ATTEMPTATE.    An  attempt. 

As  herunto  the  kynge  marvaylith  gretly  off  thys 
presumptuose  attemptate  usydde  by  the  Frenchemen 
in  hys  streme,  and  takyth  the  same  Terraye  dis- 
pleaiantly.  State  Papers,  i.  36. 

ATTENDABLY.  Attentively.  Palsgrave  has 
attendable,  attentive. 

Because  they  scholde  the  more  attendably  study  and 
werke  the  more  spedyly  aboute  the  thynges  that 
myghte  cause  and  haste  ther  dely  veraunce. 

MS.  Arundel  \W. 

ATTENT.  Attentive.    Shakespeare  has  the  word 
in  Hamlet,  i.  2.    See  also  Richardson,  in  v. 
While  other  rusticks,  leue  attent 
To  prayers  then  to  merryment. 

Herriek'e  Worke,  i.  140. 

ATTER.  (1)  Poison.  {A,'S.)  Hence,  corrupt 
matter  issuing  from  an  ulcer,  as  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  16,  where  it  is  translated  by  saniet. 
This  latter  is  also  the  provincial  use  of  the 
word ;  Forby  has  it,  and  Skinner  gives  it  as  a 
Lincolnshire  word,  in  which  county  it  now 
seems  to  be  obsolete.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  says  it  was  used  in  Sussex  in  the  same 
sense.     See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  243. 

Of  vych  a  werm  that  atter  bereth. 

Other  it  stiogeth,  other  it  tereth. 

Omybeare*t  Octavian,  p.  57. 

Thai  sharped  thar  tung  als  nedder  so, 

Attre  of  snakes  undir  lippes  of  tho. 

MS.  Bodl,  435,  f.  87. 

(2)  An  otter. 

Take  heare  cattes,  dogges  too, 
Atter  and  foxe,  fillie,  mare  aboe. 

Chester  Plats,  i  51. 


I 


Ih  Ibii . 


p-ns. 


ATTERCOP.  A  spider,  (A.-S.)  It  idr^nilatcii 
by  araiKU  in  the  Prompt.  Pan.  p.  IG,  and  tlii 
jinmndal  gtouiriea  give  it  alio  the  kiug  of  i 
(I^er'a  wel>,  u  Ray.  Kennett,  uid  Dlhen.  Sci 
Promtil.rarv.  p.  140,  and  the  tiat  of  old  words 
prefiied  to  Batman  nppon  Barlholotae,  1582, 
wbcre  it  Dccun  in  the  Gral  aenae.  Stanihunt, 
in  hia  Dufriptioa  of  IreUud,  p.  11.  says  a 
apjdcr  yias  called  an  attrrcop  in  <ome  parta  of 
that  couplry,  and  rten  in  FingaL  Pegge 
plainiit,  "thcTenomouispider,"  whichagnes 
with  Ihf  etymology  from  af/n-.poiaon;  though 
cobveh,  whieb  wai  anciently  spelt  capicei, 
may  have  been  derived  from  tbe  latter  pMit  of 
the  word;  Dut.  Knp,  isindei;  Welsh.  Cigi  or 
Coj^ia.  In  the  North  of  Gi^land,  the  lerni 
is  applied  to  i  peevish,  ill-natured  person,  not 
excluiively  to  tlic  female  ki,  an  Mr.  Brocket! 

ATTBRLOTHE.  Nigbubade.   It  La  the  traasla- 

tion  of  ttumUa  in  an  early  Uit  of  plant*  in  MS. 

llarl.  978,  f.  Z5. 
ATTERLl*.     Lllerly.    SUnni-r. 
ATTERMITE.    An  ill-naturca  peruin.    North. 
ATTERN.    Fierce  ;  cruel ;  snarUng.      Clouc. 
ATTERY.   Purulent,  Eail.   Irascible  ;  choleric. 

Wat.    Clearly  connected  with  allr;/,  veno. 

moiu.  q.  V.     Chaucer  apealu of orrry  ugcrin 

the  PenoDO  Tale,  p.  63. 
ATTERYNG,    Venomoui.   (./.-S.) 

Od  fufl  ud  hondU  thei  hjhlgret  nay  let, 


ATTEST. 


imony. 


ThaldotbiPTfnth 


ATTEYNANT.     Attainable  j 


ATTEYNT.     Convicted. 

ATTICE.  A  carpeDler'i  tool ;  an  adie.  Sornertet. 
ATTTNCTUBE.    Attainder. 

warn  Buila  hy  ■nj»  of  Ihe  auncnleti  if  Ihii  geatlt- 
aau,  by  whlcb  lili  rrghW  wm  ntlnrte. 


ATTIRES.    Tbe  honu  of  a  sl^.   Skinner  lays, 

"  comua  ceni  aduita,  q.  d.  cervi  oroamenla." 

ATTLE.    Rubbish,  refuse,  or  alony  matter.    A 


ATTORNEY.  A  deputy.  This  original  mean- 
ing vf  the  word  is  used  in  the  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
Sec  also  Hawkins's  Engl.  Drain.  I  40,  Sliike- 
spearc  uiakci  a  verb  of  it  in  Meuure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  I. 

ATTOUR.  (1)  Ahead-dress.   (^.-A'.) 


(2)  Around.  (A.-N.)  See  Jtour. 

AHour  hli  beltc  hli  Uait  locUa  lile, 
fcltrld  unMre,  or  (rci  «ltb  rRHtb  ban. 

ATTOURNE.    To  return. 


wiib  Tro] 


ATTOURSEHENT.  A  law  terra.  dc6n^  by 
llintheu  to  be  "  a  yeelding  of  a  tenant  nuto 
a  new  lord."  See  alto  Wright's  Monaatic  Let- 
ters, p.  t)H  1  llobnslied,  Cbron.  of  Ireland, 
p.  102. 

ATTRACT. 


ATTRAITS.     nattcry.    Skaw 
ATTRAP.  To  entrap,  (fr.)  It  k 
to  dress,  to  adorn.     See  Richardson,  i 


ATTRIDUTI0!4.    Seems  to  be  used  by  Shake- 
speare, 1  Henry  IV.iv.  1,  toi eomnimdalioti. 
ATTRID.    Poisoned.  (/(..&) 


ATTRITION.  Grief  for  sin.  arising  only  from 
the  fear  of  pnniihmeat.  See  Tyudall,  quoted 
hy  Richardson,  inv. 

ATTROKIEN.    To  fail.  (,jt.-S.) 


That  benign  him  habbt  l-nDnw. 

ATTRY.    Venomoua :  poisonons.  {A.~S 
He  shal  hen  imin  sad  do  to  Ujij 
Ha  >h(1  baa  ffyc  ful  mlirg  djaX. 


ATTUR.     Hotter. 

As  owtt  the  girds  aitu'  ys  ttjn. 

ATTWEEN.      Between.      Tar.  flSat 

Lt^pll,;  Ximr  JV»»H,  p,  a 


ATW 


109 


AUD 


ATTYSE.    To  entice. 

Senranntet,  avoyde  the  company 

Of  them  that  pUye  at  carde*  or  dyw ; 
For  yf  that  ye  them  haunte,  tniely 
To  thefte  shall  they  you  loone  attyu. 

Anc.  PottictU  Traettt  p.  11. 

ATUGON.     Drawn.     Verttegan, 

AT-UNDERE.    In  subjection. 

Prayes  hym  for  the  pes,  and  profyrs  ftille  large 
To  hafe  pet^  of  the  Pope,  that  put  wu  at-undtM, 
Morte  Arthurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 

AT-VORE.    Before.  Rob.  Gloue. 
AT.WAPED.    E8C^>ed. 

What  wylde  so  c^t-tvaped  wy5et  that  schotten, 
WaU  al  to*raced  and  rent,  at  the  resayL 

£!hr  Catix^met  p.  44. 
A-TWAYN.     In  two;  asunder.   See  Southey*s 
notes  to  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  472. 
And  clef  ys  body  evene  a-twaifn 
With  that  stronge  spryng. 

MS,  Jthmole  33,  f.  30. 
A-TWEE.    In  two.   North. 
ATWEEL.    Very  wclL    North. 
ATWIN.   (1)   Asunder;  in  two.  Suffolk.     Sec 
Ritson's  Anc  Pop.  Poet.  p.  65  ;  Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  152, 271 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  3589. 
She  and  her  sonne  was  departed  atwin. 
For  he  and  she  were  to  nye  kynne. 

S^  D9g9ri,  900. 

(2)  To  part  asunder. 

Theftirste  payne  of  the  seven. 

That  5e  me  herd  byfore  neven, 

Ys  the  grcte  drede  that  the  soule  ys  inne. 

Whan  the  bodye  and  yt  schal  a-twjfnne. 

MS.  Laud.  486. 

AT-WIRCHE.  To  work  against;  to  do  evil 
work  to. 

Al  that  trowe  on  Jhesu  Crist, 
Thai  fond  mt-wirdte  M  wo. 

Seirnt  Mergrete,  p.  103. 

ATWIST.    Disagreement.     North,   In  Somer- 
setshire it  is  used  for  twitted, 
AT-WIST.     Knew. 

Another  dal  Clarice  arist. 
And  filauncheflour  at-wUt 
Whi  hi  made  so  longe  demoere. 

Hart^home^t  M«t,  TaUi,  p.  105. 
And  thou  In  thine  halle  me  sle. 
For  traisoua  it  worth  at'Wi$t  the. 

Cimf  IVartoike,  p.  SSI. 

ATWITE.  To  twit ;  to  upbraid.  (A.-S.)  See  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  33;  State  Papers,  iii.  23.  In  our 
second  example  it  is  used  for  the  participle. 
See  Atwot. 

Sir  steward,  that  wasivel  y-smlte. 
In  unworthschip  it  worth  the  tiuwitem 

Oy  of  Warvi\ktt  P*  1^* 
He  was  wroth,  ye  schul  here  wire. 
For  Merlin  hadde  him  atwitt. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  341. 

ATWIXE.  Between.  See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  865. 
How  first  the  sparke  was  kyndled  of  envie 
AtwiM  Grekys  and  hem  of  Troye  town. 

MS.  Digby  23i,  f.9. 

ATWIXT.     Between.   SmfoU:.    See  the  Faerie 

Queene,  I.  viii.  13.    The  Prompt.  Parv.  gives 

atwyxyne,  atwexyn^  and  atwyxt ;  and  atwixm 

occurs  in  Troilus  and  Creseide,  L  418. 

ATWO.     In  two;  asunder.    Wett, 

AToutxle  it  the  greteat  theft  that  may  be  {  for  it 


is  theft  of  body  and  of  soule.  and  It  is  like  to  homi- 
cide, for  it  kenreth  atwo  and  breketh  atwo  hem  that 
first  were  made  on  flesh.  Pertonu  Tutt,  p.  104. 

ATWOT.    Twitted;  upbraided. 

The  loverd  let  make  a  gtet  fere. 
And  let  of-sende  a  neyghebour. 
Ich  understonde  a  god  harbour. 
And  set  his  wif  forth  fot-hot. 
And  hire  misdedet  hire  atwot. 

Sevyn  Sagts,  1876. 
The  soudan  cleped  hem  fot-hot. 
And  his  sones  deth  hem  ativot, 

Cp  ofWarwike,  p.  S98. 

AT-YANCE.     At  once.     North. 
ATYL.  (1)  Furniture;  attire.  See  the  example 
from  Robert   of   Gloucester,   quoted  under 
Ateynt. 
(2)  To  array;  to  accoutre.     (A.-N.) 
So  that,  at  certeyn  day  y-set,  to  thys  batayle  hii  come, 
A  lute  wythoute  Parys,  atyled  wcl  y-nou. 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  184. 

A-TYME.    On  a  time. 

A-tjfme,  to  speke  royd  hys  moder,  to  Engelond  he  com. 
An  gret  folc  of  Normandye  myd  hym  hyder  he  nome. 

Rob.  Gloue.  p.  3S6. 

ATYR.    Attire;  ornaments.    (A.'N.) 
Theo  atyr  was  therein  so  riche. 
In  al  this  world  nys  him  non  Ilche. 

Kimg  AliMtunder,  7C89. 

AU.    AIL    North.    Tusser,  p.  174,  has  Au  for 
August,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
though  perhaps  from  Fr.  Aout, 
AUBADE.    A  serenade.    Mintheu.    (Pr.) 
AUBERK.    Ahawberk. 

Auberk,  aketoun.  andscheld. 
Was  mani  to-broken  in  that  feld. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  Ml. 

AUCEY.  So  the  first  foUo  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  reads,  in  the  Coxcomb,  iy.  4.  The 
second  folio  reads  awkeward — "  What  awke- 
ward  words  they  use  beyond  the  seas  !" 
Mr.  Dyce  reads  tawey  [saucy?]  in  his  edition, 
iii.  187.  The  reading  of  the  second  folio  must 
be  preferred  to  conjectural  emendation,  but 
aueey  may  be  right,  and  some  form  of  auk,  q.  v. 
AUCTE.    Property. 

To-morwen  thai  maken  the  tre. 
And  aucte  the  yeven,  and  riche  make. 

Havetok,63l. 
AUCTORITEE.    A  text  of  scripture,  or  of  some 
celebrated  writer.   (Lat.)   See  Notes  to  Rish- 
anger's  Chronicle,  p.  111. 

But,  dame,  here  as  we  riden  by  the  way. 
Us  nedeth  not  to  speken  but  of  game. 
And  let  auctoriteet  in  Goddes  name 
To  preching,  and  to  tcole  eke  of  clergie. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6S58. 

AUCTOUR.    An  author.  (Lat.) 

By  witte  of  man,  al  thynge  that  is  contryred 
Standiche  in  proporcioune.  plainly  to  conclude. 
In  olde  auctoure  lyke  as  it  is  discryved. 
Whether  it  be  depnesse  or  longitude. 

Lifdgatife  Minor  Poems,  p.  80. 

AUCYNTURE.     A  cincture\ 

And  also  holy  watyr  uppon  the  sonday  in  dede 
Gevyn  by  the  prelst  that  of  the  bathe  cure, 
Yn  tyme  of  nede  is  for  thy  holy  aucynture. 

MS,  Laud  416,  f.  49. 

AUDACIOUS.    This  word  was  not  alwayb  used 


rp— 
bj  our  early  writ*!* 
quenllv  metdl  no  m 
mendBblc  boldness. 


■  hsd  lenie,  but  frc- 

e  than  liberal  or  com- 
X  Lore's  Labonn  Lost, 

AUD-FARAND.  A  terra  spplied  to  chilcirsn  who 
hive  ca]>ied  the  minneri  of  eMcrly  peopli 
Ketinett,  MS.  Lutsil.  1033,  >^y>,  "  *  forward 
or  old-groniag  cliild,  u  rbildren  are  said 
be  aud'fanmd  when  lliej  are  nitty  or  ni 
beyond  tlieir  yeus,  apud  Boreiki."  Keimett 
derives  it  fiom  A.-S.  Fanm.  See  (lio  his 
Glossaiy,  ed.  1816,  p.  72. 

AIID-FASHINT.   Grave;  Bagacious;  ingenious. 
NortS. 

AUDIEN'CE.     Hearing.     Chmtnr. 

AUD-PEG.    An  inferior  sort  of  cheese,  made  of 
ekimmed  milk.     North. 

AUEN.     Own. 

AliJTN.  The  bishop  at  chew  waa  formerly 
called,  and  it  eocuectured  to  be  derived  6t)in 
the  Arabic  al-Jit,  an  elephant,  that  being  the 
piece  which  took  the  place  of  the  hishop 
the  Eu(.  In  the  tract  De  ftlula.  falsely 
ueribeil  lo  Ovid,  the  following  pieces  are 
tinned  as  nsed  in  cheu, — AfiJu  et  Mpitau, 
RoccM,  Rex.  Virgo,  Ffdeit/ue.  See  Ducange. 
in  V.  A^hhaU!  and  Alfyn. 


AUGHTS.    Any  eonnidcrable  qnanlily.   North. 

This  ii  probably  connected  witb  aaghi,  q.v. 
AUGHT.WilEHE.     AnjTvhere.     {.i.-S.) 

itjr  blodeindfleihc,  lothallmight  llva 
Tlth  Ihebnnn  that  tic  lud  oUjAI-urAtni wiTs 

:h>  ibauMln  IkUd  irlrli  thli  LuiUc  knliliL 

UfpniitU  mil  JAutHi,  ITS. 

AUGLB.  To  ogle.  Norlh.  Eennett  gives  thii 
form  of  the  word  in  liia  gloMary,  MS.  Ltuwl. 
1033,  f.  25. 

AL'GRIM-STONES.    CounleialonDerly  used  in 

arithmetic,  and  which  coatiuuol  to  be  em- 
ployed long  after  the  introduction  of  Arabic 
numerals.  In  the  Winter's  Tale,  it.  2,  the 
clown  lavB,  ■■  Let  lue  sec; — Every  'IcTen wether 

todi;  every  tod  yields pound  and  odd 

shilling:  fifteen  hundred  shorn, — what  comes 
the  wool  (0? — Icannoldo'f  vil/itnifeountm." 


»j-« 


I  Udlni  rtO, 


PiiUk  woIiIs  DOfhte  ben  bjw, 

AUOHT.    (1)  Poweiiions;  property.   (A.-i 
H>  highth  htm  anglilli  ind  gnt  nolilep. 


AUGUELLE.  A  Und  of  fish,  mentianed  in  tu 
old  document  quoted  in  Davies's  Yorii  Record*, 
p.  124.    Qu.  JnffurlU. 

AUGULKOC.  This  word  occurs  in  some  gloasea 
from  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter  de  Dibbles, 
worth,  printed  iu  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  B3.  The 
Freneli  is  un  /nyn.    Qu.  Anipdkoc. 

AUGURIOllS.     Predicting. 


A  Cmiad  HWwj  l^lhi  n-orW  In  rfi(  ITcMI,  ISM. 

AUGtJRYNE.    A  fortune-teUer. 


AUM 


I 


AUGUSTA.  A  cant  tmn  for  the  iDislms  of  i 
liouie  of  ill-faiue.  See  Ben  Jomon's  Works, 
«].  Giflbrd,  iv.  i6. 

AUHTEN.     Bight. 

^HJUci  ftfe  Etif  ji  regned  kytig  and  ibr ; 

AUK.  Inverted;  confiued.  In  tlieEutof  Eng- 
luid,  bells  are  "  rung  auk."  to  give  slann  of 
fire ;  ud  Palsgnvc  bu,  "  I  rvnge  auke- 
vmrde,  je  aoane  abrausle."  It  was  formecly 
ihe  general  cuslom  to  ring  liells  backward  in 
caua  of  lire.  See  GifTord'i  Massinger.  i.  236. 
The  oliter  meimog  is  angry,  ill-oatured,  at  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  ISi  where  ne also  have, 
"  ateke,  or  wninge,  miitrr."  This  laB  lense 
b  ttiU  in  UK  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
Toiler  lells  us  that  bad  hiubsndry  droops  "  at 
Cirtnnesainijtp."  Seethe nveHnndrcdPoitits, 
1573,  f.  58.  An  a<tk  stroke  ia  a  baekvard 
stroke,  as  in  Palsgrave,  f.  1 S ;  Morte  d'Artliur, 
i.  148,  284.  Broekelt  uys  Ibnt  the  word  is 
applied  to  a  stupid  or  ciumsy  person  in  Ibe 
North  of  England. 
5e  (htu  liile  hu  u  lyth. 


Miinlry  proverb  -. 


oflhcir 


ubig.. 


Then  Uul  flil 
ADU).    U)  Old.     rar.dial. 
(S)  The  firlt  or  best,  a  plirasr  osed  in  gomes. 

"That  ii  the  Bvtd  Imwl."     Eatl. 
(S)  Oreat.   Norih.    It  is  nsed  in  tlic  same  man. 
DertsoM  intheMerr;  Wivesuf  WindHir.i.  4. 
See  Pegge's  Anecdotes,  p.  1 00. 
ACLD-ANE.    The  devil.    North.     Perhaps  the 

more  tuoal  term  ii  Aald-Nici. 
AULD-LANO-SINE.    Afavooritephraseinthe 
North,  bj  which  old  persons  express  their  re- 
ooUectioos  of  fanner  kindnesses  and  juvenile 
enjoTinenls,  In  times  long  aince  past, — immor- 
talised bj  the  song  of  Bums,  "Should  auld 
acqnaintuice  be  forgot."    See  Brockett.  in  v. 
LAULD-TIIBIFT.    Wealth  accmnuhited  by  Ibe 
■acceuive  frugality  of  a  long  race  of  ancestors. 
AbrfA. 
aULBN.     Ofilder.    fferefon&A. 
lAVLK.    A  French  naeamre  of  Sft.  7in.  said  by 

Lmtii  to  be  used  in  Kent. 
!jkVM.  (1)  Anaim.    Piil9grBve,f.l8,hu,"/fHiRe 
or  martLe,  esme." 
!)Aneliii-    North. 
1)  Allnm.    NortA. 
E&VMA.     A  sort  of  pancake.    This  is  given  by 
Boucher  at  a  Herefordslure  word,  but  it  aeenis 
la  be  Don  obsolete. 
(\KCMAIL    To  enaoiel.     It  is  a  substantive  b 
SjiGawayne.  p.  II. 
All  tal-a  iillh  golden  tendn.  which  Hen  entiTid 
Vrilh  ntlnu  aDilikn,  uid  rull  hyn  aumavld. 

r*.ra*ri-t-i«n.,  It,.iL»7. 
lAUMAlST.     Almosl.      North. 


in  AUN 

AUMBES-AS.    Ambes-as,  q. ., 

'  i-hered  bco  twtw  Jhnii  Crta, 
t  caslen  mtmtnt^f.        us-  La 
\t,  lUlle.  Smsdu  ! 
-  — ■  ii  (aUta  diinMw  /         KS.  JW^  H,  t.  1 1». 

AUMBLE.     An  ambling  pace.    {J.-N.) 

Hl>ltrdt*uiIia>FPlcgn]l, 

AUMBRE-STONE.    Amber.    Pahgra^e.' 
AUMBRY.       A    Clipboard;  a   pantry.     Narlh. 
Sometimes  spelt  auinery,  or  aiimr^. 


AUMELET.    An  omelet.     Skimtr. 
AUMENER.    A  purse.    {A.-N.) 

Than  of  hb  oHrHinir  hF  drough 
Whkhe  >u  of  gdld  potitbid  cine. 
AUMENERE.     An  almoner. 

Seym  Jane,  thF<iH»>Mer>, 

AUMER.    To  east  a  shadow  o 
The  substiutlve   is  spett   i 


.    ..  -rv.    „-.      It  e( 

— r ■■"  jW  word  tmbre.     Crettn. 

AUMEKE.    A  pnrse.    Tjrwhitt  considen  ll 
to  be  a  comiplion  of  avmciar,  q.  v. 

IVtrcitTiiRllttglarilwIlhAMH 
" i(«l».hfr. 


Thoq 


l».  ^T'llB  I 


AUMOSE.    Alms.     SkiHiur. 

AliMOUS.  Quantity.  When  a  labourer  h 
been  GlUng  a  carl  with  maDure,  corn,  he. 
will  iny  at  last  to  the  carter  or  waggom 
"  Haven't  ja  got  your  aHmma."     Line. 

AUMPEHOUB,     An  emperor. 

AUel 


l,f.ST.  1 


■inr  Frederic  and  Lhe  king  Philip  of  FliBce, 


Imo  FhtlipH  Ion  III ; 

Ou  ll  iacifia  fonde.         JIM.  laui.  lit,  1. 1. 
AUMPH,    AaTy;  aslant.     Salop. 
AUMKS.     A  cupboard.     North, 
AUMHY-SOAL.    ■'  A  hole,"  says  KenneH,  MS, 
Lansd.  1033.  "St  the  bottom  of  the  eapboard." 
1  lildum  hert,  undei  lheaicwv-(«l. 

Ytrlliliirl  Diii%iii,  p.  44. 

A1;MS-ASE.  Literally,  two  sees,  the  lowest 
throw  in  the  dice.  It  seems,  however,  from  a 
curious  eitncl  in  CoUier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet. 
ii.3U,  on  old  game  at  dire  was  so  called. 

AUMUS,  Alms.  North.  Thoresby,  in  hi) 
Letter  lo  Ray.  1703,  spells  it  oimost. 

A1INCEL.  A  kind  □(  land-sale  weight,  prohi- 
bited by  atatnte  on  account  of  its  great  uneer- 
taint]'.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  512.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  frora  Piers  Ploughman,  Mr. 
Wright's  manuscripl  reads  oimcer,  which 
can  hardly  be  correct.  "  Awncetl  weight,  u 
I  have  been  infonned,"  says  Cowell,  Interpre- 
ter, 1658,  "  is  a  kind  of  weight  with  scales 


AUN 
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AUR 


hanging,  or  hooks  fastened  at  each  end  of  a 
staff,  which  a  man  lifteth  up  npon  his  fore- 
finger or  hand,  and  so  discemetli  the  equality 
or  difference  between  the  weight  and  the  thing 
weighed  */'  and  he  afterwards  adds,  "  a  man  of 
good  credit  once  certified  mee  that  it  is  stil 
used  in  Leaden-all  at  London  among 
butchers." 

Ac  the  pound  that  the  paied  by 

Peised  a  quatroD  moore 

Than  myn  owene  auneert 

Who  M>  weyed  truthe.  Pirn"*  Ploughmant  p.  90. 

AUNCETERES.    Ancestors.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  this  word  is  not  quite  obsolete  in  the 
West  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire.  Skelton,  L  128,  has 
auncetry  for  ancestry. 
So  schaltow  gete  god  loa  and  gretll  be  menskked, 
Af  han  al  thin  auncetert  ox  thow  were  bigeten. 

Will,  and  the  Wtrvoolft  p.  185. 

An  hondreth  wynter  here  before, 
Myne  aurueltera  knyghtes  have  be. 

Robin  Hood,  L 10. 
AUNCIAN.    Aged. 

The  olde  auncian  wyf  hejet  t  ho  tyttes. 

S^  Gttwaifne,  p.  38. 

AUNCIENTES.    Elders. 

The  preistea,  Judges,  and  auncient§*  bare  cheif  rule, 
and  governed  the  people  as  well  at  it  would  bee. 

Rtdman't  Cbmplaint  of  Grace,  1554. 

AUNCIENTY.  Antiquity.  Sec Skelton's Works, 
i.  74,  ii.  415;  Cooperi  Thesaurus,  in  v.  Aetatf 
Antiquitas. 

What  auncieruye  than,  is  theyr  Portult  and  masse 
booke  of.  The  Burnjfnge  qf  Paulee,  1569. 

AUND.    Owned.    North. 

AUNDEIRYS.  Andirons.  In  the  inventory  of 
effects  belonging  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  "ij. 
staundyng  aundeiry^*  are  mentioned.  See 
Archaeologia,  xxL  269. 

AUNDER.  Afternoon ;  evening.  According  to 
Carr,  this  word  is  nearly  extinct  in  Craven ; 
Grose  says  it  is  used  in  Cheshire;  and 
Uartshome  gives  it  as  a  Shropshire  word.  It 
seems  derived  from  undennj  q.  v.  Jamieson 
says  that  omtren  in  Scotland  is  "  the  repast 
taken  between  dinner  and  supper."  Cotgrave 
several  times  mentions  aunders-meat  as  an 
afternoon's  refreshment  See  his  Dictionarie, 
in  V.  Gouberj  Goutterf  Recine,  Eenie. 

AUNDIREN.     An  andhron,  q.  v.   Palsgrave,  f. 
18,  translates  "  aundyren"  by  chenet. 
With  that  aundb-en  he  thret  Sir  G|j, 
And  with  gret  hate  slkerly.  Gy  9f  Warwike,  p.  250. 

AUNGE.    An  angel.    (y#.-M) 
Eche  day  therwith  ^e  xal  be  content ; 
Aunge  alle  howrys  xal  to  50W  apere.  Cov.  Mytt.  p.  88. 

AUNT.  A  woman  of  bad  character;  a  pro- 
curess or  a  bawd.  This  sense  is  common  in 
early  plays,  although  aunt  and  uncle  were  the 
usual  appellations  given  by  a  jester  or  fool  to 
all  elderly  persons,  without  implying  any  im- 
proper meaning,  a  custom,  according  to 
PeggCf  generally  pursued  in  Cornwall.  In 
a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1,  the  term 
aunt  seems  to  be  applied  to  an  old  woman,  or 
gossip,  not  necessarily  in  the  bad  sense,  as  the 
commentators  tell  us. 


AUNTE.     Instead  of  "up  here  auntc,"    the 
Heralds'  College  MS.  reads,  "  to-gedere." 
Heo  gederede  up  here  aunte  here  ost  aboute  wyde. 
And  destruyde  hire  londes  eyther  in  his  syde. 

Rob,  Glouc,  p.  37. 

AUNTELERE.  A  stag's  antler.  See  Twety's 
treatise  on  hunting  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  151. 

AUNTER.  (1)  An  adventure.  {A.-N.)  North. 
Rider  makes  it  synonymous  with  hap  or 
chance.  In  the  provincial  glossaries,  it  is 
sometimes  explained,  '<  needless  scruple,  mis- 
chance, misadventure."  See  Attele. 

(2)  To  adventure;  to  venture.  (A.-N.)  Sec 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  382,  435,  471 ;  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  35. 

I  wol  arise  and  aunire  it,  by  my  fay. 

Chancer t  Cant.  T.  4807. 

(3)  An  altar. 

Be-fom  his  aunter  he  knelyd  adoun. . 

Songaand  Carols,  st.  xi. 

AUNTEROUS.     Adventurous;    bold;    daring. 
"  A  castell  aunterous"  in  Lybeaus  Disconus, 
279,  glossed  formidable.    The  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  19,  makes  it  synonymous  with  <foti6(/W,  but 
the  other  meaning  is  found  at  p.  279. 
Thay  that  wereatin/tfrostf  by-syde» 
In  a  cuntr^  fulle  wyde, 
Thay  come  thedir  that  tyde. 

Sir  DegreMMte,  Uneotn  MS. 
AUNTERS.    Peradventure ;  in  case  that ;  lest ; 

probably.    North. 
AUNTERSOME.    Daring ;  courageous.  North. 

This  is  of  course  from  aunter,  q.  v. 
AUNTRE.    On  the  contrary ;  on  the  other  hand. 
Aumtre,  they  swore  hym  hool  oth 
To  be  hys  men  that  wer  there. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  3878. 

AUNTREOUSLICHE.  Boldly;  daringly.  (A.-N.) 
Al  auntreoueliehe  ther  he  comen  wes. 

Op  0/  Warwike,  p.  83. 

AUNTROSE.  Doubtful ;  dangerous.  {A..N.) 
Thanne  setde  Alisandrine,  auntroee  is  thin  evel, 
Fttl  wonderllche  it  the  weres,  wel  I  wot  the  sothe. 

WULandthe  Werwolf, p.S4. 
AUNTY.    Aunt.     Var.  dxaL 
AU-OUT.    Entirely.     Craven. 
AUP.  (1)  A  wayward  chOd.   North.    It  is  pro- 
nounced Aup9  in  Craven,  but  the  word  is  not 
in  general  use  in  Yorkshire. 
(2)  Up.    Went. 
AURE.    Over.    [Avre?] 

His  gloves  and  his  gamesuns  gloet  as  the  gledes, 
A-rayet  ature  with  rebans.  rychist  of  raye. 

Reheorie  Met,  Horn.  p.  15. 

AUREAT.  Golden;  gilt.  Hence,  good,  ex- 
cellent. See  Skelton's  Works,  L  11,  77; 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  250;  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  26.  ^ 

Thys  boke  was  written  with  letters  antreat. 
Perpetually  to  be  put  in  memory. 

JahmoUe  Theat.  Chem,  Brit,  p.  257. 

AURE-HIET.    Overtook. 

He  prekut  oute  prestely. 
And  aure-Met  him  radly, 
And  on  the  knyjte  conne  cry. 
And  pertely  him  reproves. 

AoftiMiV  Met.  Rom.  p.  66. 


AURRUST.     \itncsl.    H'orr. 

AURSELS.    OoTMlves.    AWA. 

ACRUM.^lttLICUM.  A  comporition  occMion- 
tUy  mcnlionHl  in  filly  docainenla  relating  In 
the  itrU.  and  fully  duttibed  in  the  bllowing 
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(?)  AU  the;  out.    A'w/*. 
AUTECCR.    Parenl;  uoHtw.      See  the  Co- 
iir;  Myileiiet,    p.  SS.     Should  ire  read 
v/rrf 
AUTEM.   A  church,  id  tlie  coaling  loDguagt. 

There  ve  several  coidpoUDdi  of  thuvord.  u 

autem-mart,  a  muhed  nomin.  See  Dodsley'a 

Old  Pkys,  I.  37a. 
AtlTENTlCKE.  Atithentic.Chancerhaaitaa  asub- 

itantivc.  See  Thyniie's  Aaunadveniaiia,  p.  42. 
AUTENTIQUALL.    Aulhenlic 


( 


■Bd  Iticn  ukt  II  of  ll»  Cn,  lod  bnke  tbt  glu. 
AURUH.POTABILE. 


AUSCULTE.    To  ndae  up;  loeiall.    The  MS. 
Bodl.   175,  reads  "eihalt"  in  the  foUoning 

ito  hlghv  Bualnclob.       chniir  Pta^, 
JiUSB.  (1)  To  try;  la  eaaaj  -,  to  proulae  fa' 
titij.  e.  %.,   "  ile  sum  well  laying'a  as 
be"*  X  young  un."  SaUip.     Sec  jtiul. 
i^Ci  AIm.    Gil  givo  this  as  a  LiDColnihire  word 


ID  bit  LogonoituB,  1619. 


fiDUl«tui,Un,t.A. 


ADSIER.    An  ouer.     Sufoli. 

ADSXBV.    To  anticipate  bad  newa.   »omn-. 

AUSPICATE.     Auspicious. 

For  ad  ucendoii  tbrDUghly  ^u^pjcare. 

ACSFtCIOUS.    Joyful.    So  Shakespeare  se 
l»  nae  the  word  in  Hamlet,  i.  3 : 

Wklh  ont  aur>^fo4i'.  uid  anc  dropLflug  (ff. 

AU3T.   Toatlempi.    Warm.     It  is  also  ute 
a  wbatantive. 

AVSTBRNE.   Stmi:ievere.    In  the  Teitan 
td  Creaeide.  1.^4,  ne  haTc  the  fonn  atm 


thcKI  Isdyr  (,\i 


TlHtliwI 
TbnHlhebunlTcheberTnt 


I    4CSTSir>0E.     An    Mtrich.      Cotgrave    bat, 
"<ft«fnir**;anflHt/riiV,  Of  DStridge."    We 
hare  had  Jttriigf,  q.  r. 
|j4trr.  (1)  Oaght,    SceRob.(;iDue.  p.452. 


.e  IhtRi 


AUTEB.    An  altar.  Wor/A 

Thu.d.h.hsyrd.h,.b«l<.»T'<, 

Uli  DtTnad*  od  (he  itiifir  leyd.     HtetliJc.  IM6. 

ALTERS.  Explained,  '■  atmnge  work,  or  strange 
thinga,"  in  the  CUvis  at  the  cad  of  the  York- 
■hire  Dialogue,  p.  B9.  It  ia  prohablT  an  error 
for  ttnlfri,  the  genuine  early  form  of  the  word. 

AUTHENTIC.  Regularly  bred;  bshionable. 
Nam  says  it  "  aeems  (o  hate  beea  tlie  proper 
epithet  for  a  physician  regularly  bred  or 
tieeased."  See  All's  Well  that  Eada  Well, 
U.3. 

AITTHER.    Either. 


IK,  f,  ai. 


AUTOMEDON.  The  diarioleer  of  Acliilles,  and 
hence  some  of  our  early  drainatists  hare 
plied  Ihe  name  generally  to  coacbmea. 
Beaumont  Bud  Fletcher,  ed.  Wehei,  uv.  a3. 

AUT-OPON.    Out  upon!    An  eiclunalion 
pressive  of  disapprobation,  fiortk. 

AUTOBITY.  Aulliority.  A  proTincialisni,  aa 
nell  as  Ihe  old  form  of  the  word.  See  tlie 
Craven  Dialogues,  p.  330. 

AUTORS.    Ancestors,   {iai.) 


AUTODR.    An  author.    OuoKtr. 
AUTHAGE.     To  outrage. 


1 


AUVE.  The  helve  of  an  axe.  Salop. 
AUVERORO.  To  oveOluTiw.  Wnt 
AUVEBGIT.  To  OTertakc.  IF«/.  See  Jennings's 

Obtenalions.  p.  184. 
AL'VERLOOK.  To  oi'erlook ;  to  bewitch :  to  look 

upon  with  the  evil  eye.     Wctl. 
AUVER-RIGHT.     Right  o»er  i  acrois.     Wut. 


Porlh»l™  nwllBIolKDwie  ryghlcryuje. 

Hampole.  Monk  C.  XS. 

AUWABDS.  Awkwiril;  athwut.  JVorfA.  Sn 
Aetwanlii.  A  besit  is  said  to  be  aiaiiardt, 
vhen  it  liei  backivardor  downliill,  m  u  to  be 
uniLle  Ut  rise  ;  a  circumitance  often  bappeii' 
ing  wilh  afaeep  that  are  heawin  the  nuoL 

AU3T,  (1)  Oaglit. 

(2)  Oveil  The  venion  firinted  in  CoUier's 
Shake»pe«re'»  Lihrary,  p.  273,  rcaila  "  owhtc." 


(3)   Poweisioiu:  prapertf. 


I 


Ou-Kf-  WHndl,  MS.  CUI.  JVI*.  Camat. 

(*}  High.   Ao«.  C<!Dur. 

AVA'.     Al  aU.     Norli. 

AVAGE.    A  rent  or  duty  which  crery  li 
of  tlic  manor  of  Writtel,  in  Essex,  pays  t 
lord  on   Si.  Leonard's  day,  for  liie  lilH!rtf  of 
feeding  bis  hoga  in  tbe  woods.    PMUipt. 

AV'AILE.  Value;  profit:  advantage.  See  Cocke 
Lorellet  Bole,  p.  2 :  Dial  of  Creal.  MoraL 
p,  123;  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  160. 

AVAITE.    To  await? 

AVALE.  {1)  To  descend  :W  fall  down.  (a.-N.) 
Cf.  MaunOcvile's  TniTelt,  p.  266;  Holinshed, 
Kilt.  Scot.  p.  91  i  Troiliu  and  Cn^ide.  iii. 
621 1  Chaucer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  394 ;  Debate  be- 
tween Pride  uid  Lowliness,  p.  9 ;  Skelton's 
Worlts.  i.  85. 

witnilnWD.  MS.  D<g<iy.  IW. 

(2)  To  tower;  to  let  down.  {J.-N.)  This 
term  ii  often  applied  to  the  letting  down 
Che  front  of  the  helmet,  orlhe  visor  only  with- 
out the  ventaile,  at  in  Robson's  Met.  Rom. 
p.  1E>;  Morte  d'Artbur,  i.  1^2.  Hence  the 
phrwe  "  to  ealt  the  bonnet,"  to  lower  the 
bonnet,  or  take  off  the  hal ;  and,  figuratively. 
to  acknowledge  inferiority.  See  Pclcr  Lang- 
loft,  p.  97. 
And  rDy5(T  tjmunin,  trrm  hen  rydle  itt 


(3)  To  loosen ;  to  shake.  Lord  Surrey  has  the 
depression  "  with  rayntt  mayled."  eipluned 
loannrd  in  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  Ui.  31. 
hut  otu  second  meaning  is  perhaps  the  best. 

(4)  To  assault.    SUnaer. 
AVAi,YD.     Diminished. 

Ome  IrtI  ud  Touiide.  and  gnu  dm.  and  Otr 
toot  ■  Iftd  tmlrl,  toislE  by  the  ainkn.  end  lonfi 
ITdei.  a  tjruil  pjnul  ud  llul  huKyng  nnaJi  tmllokM. 

AVAN.  Filthy ;  squalid.  A  Northamptonshire 
word,  according  to  the  Addenda  la  Junii  Etym. 

AVANCE.   (1)  To  advance;  to  profit.   (J.-N.) 
See  Chaucer.  Cant.  T.  24G  ;  TroJIui  and  Cre- 
seide,  v.  1434;  MS.  Ashmole  3a,  f.  13. 
sir  Philip  ne  Velmyie 
Uay  him  nofhl  ••ahcf. 


(2)  Advancement. 


(3)  The  herb  barefoot.  It  wai  used  in  cookerri 
as  in  a  recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  13. 
which  the  original,  MS.  Addit.  501G,  seems  to 
read  amnlt.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  hi ;  Prompt. 
Pars.  pp.  IJ,  266;  Tusser.  p.  118;  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  5.  Markhau,  in  hi*  Conntrie 
Farme.ed.  IGIG,  p.  182,  says  "eoslmarie  and 
avens  are  vcrie  pleasant  hearbes  to  give  a  sa. 
vour  like  spice  in  pottle  and  salads."  See 
also  Topsell  on  Serpeud,  p.  62 1  Cooper,  in  v. 
Csriophillala;  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  U. 

AVANCEMENT. 


reruKdhethsIpnw 

AVAXITTE.    Thought ;  will :  pleasure, 
'■    ■      ■  ■■    '        TDghre. 

AVANSE.    To  escape  from, 
AVANTAGE.    Advantage.     (A.-fl.) 


AVANT-CURRIERS.  Florioh»i"£(e»i.',windei 
blawing  very  stiffely  for  fortic  dales  together 
from  the  east,  just  about  the  dog-dsiet,  called 


ofm 


AVANTERS.  Portions  of  the  numbles  of  a  deer, 
which  lay  near  the  neck.  See  Syr  Gawayae, 
p.  5U ;  Book  of  St.  Alhiu's,  sig.  D.  iv. 

AVANTMURE.  Tlie  fore-waU  of  a  town. 
This  term  is  given  as  English  in  Palagrtve  and 
CotgTBve.  (Ft.) 


i 
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AVANT-PEACH.      An  cariy  kind  of    peach. 

AVANTTWARDE.    The  vanward  of  an  army. 
I  Milt  have  the  avanttwardt  wytterly  myselvene. 

Mort4  Arthure,  M8»  Lincoln,  f.  66. 

AVARDE.    Afraid.  (A.-S.) 
AVAROUSER.     Moirc  avaricioiu.  (A.-N,) 

Are  no  men  avaro««er  than  hii 

Whan  thd  ben  avaunced. 

PUrt  PUmghman,  pw  26. 

AVARYSY.    Avarice ;  covetousness.    May  we 

read  an  ary«y  / 
Oure  Lord  sey  to  the  edder  tho. 
Fend,  why  dyde  thou  hym  that  wo? 
The  fend  antuerd  with  oMuytift 
Fore  1  had  to  hym  envye.    MS.  Jshmolt  61*  f.  85. 
AVAST.      A  sea  term,    meaning  stop,    hold, 
enough.    It  always  precedes  some  orders  or 
conversation.     See  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,  p.  573 ;  Skinner,  in  v.    Tookc  inys  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  interpretations,  which  I  have 
here  adopted,  are  erroneous,  but  such  are  its 
ordinary  uses  by  sailors.  Johnson's  etymology 
from   Itai.  and    Span.  Batta  is  sufficiently 
plausible. 
AVAUNCY.    To  advance  ;  to  raise. 
For  I  thenke  to  arauncif  myne, 
And  wel  the  more  sdial  be  here  pyne. 

MS.  Addit,  10036,  f.  49. 

AVAUNT.  (1)  Before. 

The  morow  came,  and  forth  rid  this  marchaunt 
To  Flauodera  ward,  hit  prentishlm  avaunt. 
Till  he  to  Bruges  came  full  merily. 

Chaucer,  «d.  Uny,  p.  140. 

(2)  Forward.  (A.-N.)  This  was  an  ancient  hunt- 
ing cry.     See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  45. 

And  with  that  worde  came  Drede  avaunt, 
Whiche  wat  abashed  and  in  grete  fere. 

Rom.  of  the  Roee,  96S8. 
Sir  Degrerant  was  thane  sa  nere. 
That  he  those  wordls  myght  here ; 
He  said,  Apmnt,  banere ! 
And  trompis  on  highL 

Sir  Degreeaunt,  Uneoln  MIS. 

(3)  A  boast.  (A.'N.)  See  Chaucer  Cant.  T.  227 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  21. 

Than  said  Sir  Degreraunt, 
Thou  talle  noght  mak  thine  avaunt. 
That  I  salle  be  rccreaunt. 
For  firend  ne  for  faa. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  JAncoln  MS. 

(4)  To  boast. 

This  proverbe  leroe  of  me, 

Ammmi  nevyr  of  thy  degree.     Atuiq.  Rep.  W.  401. 

(5)  Dismissal  '*  To  give  her  the  avauni" 
Henry  VIU.  m  3.  In  the  following  passage  it 
apparently  meant  leave,  departure,  or  perhaps 
praise,  boast. 

AUe  thay  mad  thair  avaunt 
Of  the  lord  Sir  Degreraunt. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  Uneoln  MS. 

AVAUNTANCE.    Boasting. 

The  Tke  depid  av€nintanee. 

With  pride  hath  uke  his  aquelntance. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  M. 

AVAUNTARYE.    Boasting. 

And  thus  the  worschlpe  of  his  name, 
Thorow  pride  of  his  avauntar^. 
Ho  tnmelh  into  vllenyc. 

GQW€r,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  64. 


Ribuke  him  for  that  Uk  of  that  arcuntne. 

Peter  Langtoft,  p.  194. 

AVAUNTLAY.  Under  the  old  system  of  hunt- 
ing it  was  customary  to  send  one  or  two  cou- 
ples of  hounds,  with  a  man,  to  several  points 
where  it  was  expected  the  game  woidd  pass. 
When  the  deer  or  other  aniimd  came  up  these 
hounds  were  uncoupled.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's 
notes  to  Twici,  p.  44.  Relay  properly  means 
any  of  these  sets  of  hounds ;  but  aeauntrelay, 
or,  more  commonly,  avauntlay,  those  which, 
when  a  hart  was  unharboured,  were  a-head  of 
him.  See  further  observations  ou  this  sub- 
ject in  a  curious  work,  entitled  the  Booke  of 
Hunting,  4to.  Lond.  1586. 
AVE.  (1)  Have. 

Therfore  we  must  fight  agayne  hym,  and  we  shhall 
ave  Tictorye,  for  he  is  but  feble  agayne  them  that 
wyl  withstonde  hym.  DimL  Creat.  MeraU  p.  97. 

(2)  Evening. 

The  king  therstode  with  his  mein^ 
On  a  palmesonnes  ave, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  200. 
AVEARD.    Afraid.     Wat. 

But  an  he  have  his  legs  at  liberty, 
Cham  aveard  he  will  never  live  with  you. 

London  Prodigal,  p.  I07- 

AVEAUNT.    GraceAil ;  becoming.  So  also  the 
original  MS.  of  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome, 
128,  reads ;  which  Ritson  alters  to  avenaunt. 
Ageyoe  hym  came  syr  Otes  the  graunt, 
A  doghty  knyght  and  an  aveaunt. 

Le  Bone  Florence  o/RMme,  665. 
Thys  swyrde  ys  gode  and  aveaunt. 
But  I  faght  wyth  a  gyaunt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il  38,  f.  944. 

AVE-BLOT.  A  reckoning;  a  payment.  J/tiwAm. 

AVE-BOORDS.      Cotgrave  has,  *'  Aubet,  the 

short  boords  which  are  set  into  th'outside  of 

a  water-mills  wheele ;  we  call  them  ladles,  or 

ttve-boordg." 

AYEDEN.    Had. 

Quanne  he  wercn  alle  set. 

And  the  king  aveden  i-gret. 

He  greten,  and  gouleden,  and  goven  hem  ille. 

And  he  bad  hem  alle  ben  stille.        Havehk,  163. 

AVEER.    Property.  {A.-N.) 

Ne  the!  don  to  no  man  otherwise  than  the!  wold« 
that  other  men  diden  to  hem  t  and  in  this  poynt  thei 
fulle-flllen  the  ten  commandementes  of  God :  and 
thei  5lve  no  charge  of  aveer  ne  of  ricchcsse. 

MaundeviU'e  Travels,  p.  899. 

AYEL.  (1)  The  avm  or  beard  of  barley.    Eoit. 

(2)  To  tear  away.    Broume. 

AYELACE.  Explained  by  Skinner,  **  the  rings 
or  gymews  of  a  bag;"  but  conjectured  by  him 
to  be  a  mistake  for  anelaee,  q.  v. 

AYELONG.  Elliptical ;  oval  It  is  translated 
by  o^Am^vt,  inthe  Prompt.  Parv.p.  17.  Carr, 
in  his  Craven  Glossary,  conjectures  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  oblong ^  and  a  correspondent  sug- 
gests to  me  half 'long  ;  but  the  form  awelonge, 
in  the  Middlehill  MS.  of  the  Promptorium, 
seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Way's  derivation  from 
A.-S.  Awoh.  M%)or  Moor  says,  *'  Workmen 
— reapers  or  mowers — approaching  the  side  of 
a  field  not  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  their 
line  of  work,  will  have  an  unequal  portion  to 
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do — the  excess  or  deficiency  is  called  avelUmg 
work." 
AVELY.    In  the  Eastern  counties  corn  is  said  to 
be  aveltft  if,  when  dressed  for  market,  a  por- 
tion of  the  awns  adhere  to  the  grains. 
AVEN.  •  Promise ;  appearance.  Salop,  Perhaps 

connected  with  the  old  word  avenant^  q.  v. 
AVENANT.  (1)  Agreement;  condition.  (^.-M) 
Luf  hir  efter  thine  avenant. 
And  sho  mI  be  to  the  tenant. 

Ywaineafid  Oawirtf  3785. 
They  may  make  to  here  avenaunt. 
But  over  meaure  ya  nat  cumnaunt. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  22. 

(2)  Becoming ;  graceful ;  agreeable.  See  War- 
ton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  229 ;  Twaine  and 
Gawin,  3885 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  12. 

And  I  were  to  the  aeenani, 
I  wald  be  thi  aervaunt. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  lAneoln  MS, 
When  ahe  wai  fiften  winter  old. 
In  al  that  lond  naa  ther  non  y-hold 

So  aemly  on  to  se ; 
For  ache  was  genti}  and  aMnaamf, 
Hir  name  waa  cleped  Beliuunt, 
As  ye  may  lithe  at  me. 

^mU  and  Jmihun,  487* 

(3)  Accomplished;  able;  valiant. 

The  sowdan,  that  left  yn  Tervagaunt, 
With  hym  he  broght  a  fowll  geaunt 
Of  Egypte ;  he  hette  Guymerraunt, 

Greet  as  an  ok  : 
No  dosyper  nas  so  avenaunt 

To  stonde  hys  atrok.  Ocfotijan,  983. 

AVENANTLI.     Suitably;  well;  becomingly. 
Ther  were  in  eche  bataile  of  bumes  two  thouaand. 
Armed  at  alle  pointes  and  avenantU  horsed. 

WUl.  and  th«  Werwo{f,  p.  136. 

AVENAUNTLICHE.     Beautifully. 

To  seche  thoru  that  cit^  ther  naa  non  sich. 
Of  erbea,  and  of  erberi,  so  avenauntliche  i-dlht. 

PutiU  ofSuaan,  st.  1. 

AVENGE.  The  feast  of  Advent.  {A.-N,)  See 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  215,  where  a  wrong 
reading  has  apparently  crept  into  the  text,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  should  not  be  anenee 
in  the  same  sense  as  anent^  q.  v. 

AVENE.  An  ear  of  com.  This  is  the  form  of 
the  word  avm  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  18. 
"  Avenes  eyles"  is  translated  by  the  I^nch 
arettezy  in  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  80.  EUet  we  have  already  had  an 
example  of  in  v.  AUa^  and  it  is  translated  by 
aritta  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

(2)    Evening. 

Hi  Bul  him  and  elde  folow. 
Both  avene  and  eke  a-morw. 

naiq.  Antiq.  i.  194. 

AVENO.    Took;  received.     {A.-S.) 
Vor  the  folc  so  thycke  com,  the  wule he  her  loverd  alou, 
Aboute  him  in  ech  alf,  that  among  so  mony  fon 
He  aveng  dethes  wounde,  and  wonder  naa  yt  none. 

Rob,  Ohuc.  p.  9S3. 
A-VENIMED.    Envenomed. 

Hia  armes  alle  a^venimed  beth  ; 
That  venim  ia  strong  so  the  deth. 

Cp  of  WarwOu,  p.  96. 

AVENOR.    The  person  who  formerly,  in  the 
.  bousebold  ettubliahment  of  the  king»  and  in 


that  also  of  great  barons,  had  the  cere  of  the 
provender  for  the  horses.    The  following  ac- 
count of  his  duties  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Gurtasye,  p.  25,  and  it  has  been  also  quoted 
firom  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  aveyner  schalle  ordeyn  provande  good  won. 
For  tho  lordys  horsis  everychon ; 
Thay  schyn  liave  two  caat  of  hay, 
A  pek  of  provande  on  a  day ; 
Every  horse  schalle  so  muche  have 
At  racke  and  manger  thatstandes  with  stave ; 
A  maystur  of  hontys  a  squyer  ther  is, 
Aveyner  and  ferour  undur  hym  i-wys. 
Those  jomen  that  olde  sadels  schyn  have* 
That  schyn  be  last  for  kny5t  and  knave. 
For  yche  a  hors  that  ferroure  schalle  scho. 
An  halpeny  on  day  he  takes  hym  to : 
Undur  ben  gromes  and  pages  mony  one. 
That  ben  at  wage  everychone ; 
Som  at  two  pons  on  a  day. 
And  som  at  ilj.  oh,  I  50U  say ; 
Mony  of  hem  fotemen  ther  ben. 
That  rennen  by  the  brydels  of  ladys  sehene. 
AVENSONG.     Evening. 

Fram  aftemone  to  aveneong. 
So  to  luiightea  he  was  strong. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  1/8. 
AVENT.     Avaunt ! 

Avent,  avent,  my  popagay. 

What,  will  yedonothyng  but  play? 

Riteon'e  Ancient  Songt,  p.  101. 
AVENTAILE.  The  moveable  front  to  a  helmet, 
which  covered  the  face,  and  through  which  the 
wearer  respired  the  air, "  qua  ventus  hauritur." 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole 
firont  of  the  helmet. 

His  helm  he  setteth  on  is  haved« 
And  fastnede  the  aventaille. 

MS,  Aehmole  33,  f.  3. 
For,  as  he  drough  a  king  by  thaoentaile, 
Unware  of  thb,  Achilles  through  the  maile 
And  through  the  bodiegan  him  for  to  rive. 

Trviltu  and  Creeeide,  v.  1557. 

AVENTE.     To  open  the  aventaile  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breathing.   See  Le  Bone  Florence  of 
Rome,  1941 ;  Torrent  of  Port  p.  66.  {A.-N,) 
Thai  foughten  soo  longe,  that  by  aasente 
Thai  drewe  them  a  Util  bysyde, 
A  Util  while  thaym  to  anentOt 
And  refreshed  them  at  that  tyde. 

MS,  Douee  175,  p.  30. 
AVENTERS.  Chance.  (A.-N,) 

The  bowmen,  and  eke  the  arblasters. 
Armed  them  ail  at  aventere. 

Richard  Coer  d§  Lion,  9188. 

AVENTOUR.    (1)  To  venture. 

Nil  ich  me  nothing  aventour. 
To  purchaa  a  fole  gret  honour. 

Arthour  amd  Mferiin,  p  9. 
(2)  An  adventurer.  Bokenham. 
AVENTRE.  To  throw  a  spear.  (//«/.)  Spenser 
uses  the  word,  and  Nares  thought  it  was  pecu- 
liar to  that  writer. 

Thenne  this  one  knyght  aventrpd  a  grcte  spere, 
and  one  of  the  z.  knyghtes  encountied  with  hym. 
but  this  woful  knyght  smote  hym  so  hard  that  he 
felle  over  his  hors  taylle.         Morte  if  Arthur,  I,  117. 
AVENTROUS.   Adventurers.    (A.-N,) 
As  dooth  an  hcraud  of  armes. 
Whan  aventroue  cometh  to  jtutea. 

Piere  Ftoughman,  p.  370 
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AVSNTURE.  (1)  Adventure ;  chance ;  fortune  $ 
See  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  289 ;  Maundevile's 
Travels,  pp.  185, 282. 

drenturt  so  hath  turned  his  pat 
Ageynes  the  kyng  his  mas. 

K^ngAIUaunder,  7837* 

(2)  Perchance. 

Ac  aMnturt,  tot  the  fyght. 
This  Tictorle  is  the  y-<tyght. 

K^ng  Alisaunder,  SSSS. 

AVENTURLY.    Boldly. 

This  squier  that  hath  bnraght  this  hede, 
Thit  kyng  had  wend  he  had  the  dedci 
And  avtntur^f  gan  he  gon& 

Tvrrent  <nf  Portugalt  p.  5S. 

AVER.  (1)  A  work-horse.  North.  "  A  false 
nver,**  a  sluggish  horse,  a  lazy  beast.  See 
Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  21. 

Atsua  the  sothe  for  to  schewe. 
He  lent  thame  aoeret  to  drawo. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  IJneoln,  1. 130. 
(2)  Peevish.    Northumb. 
AVERAGE.    A  course  of  ploughing  in  rotation. 
North,    Carr  explains  it  "  winter  eatage,'' 
and  others  the  ttubblet  in  which  senses  it  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  averUh^  q.  v. 
AVER-CAKE.    An  oat.cake. 

A  fewe  cruddes  and  crem. 
And  an  mver-eake, 

MS.  Bawl.  Poet.  137*  f.  25. 
AVER-CORN.    A  reserved  rent  in  com  paid  to 
religious  houses  by  their  tenants  or  farmers. 
Kemnett.  According  to  Skinner,  it  means  com 
drawn  to  the  granaiy  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by   the  worlong  cattle,    or    avers,   of  the 
tenants. 
AVERE.    Riches;  property.     {A.-N.) 
TIm  roaiatir  of  ther  pedalle,  that  kirkes  brak  and  brent. 
And  abbeis  gan  assaiie,  monltes  slouh  and  schent. 
Was  bom  in  Plkardie,  and  his  name  Reynere, 
la  tttilk  feloaie  gadred  grete  awrt. 

Peter  Langtoft,  p.  124. 

AVERIL.     April.    North. 

When  the  nyhtegalc  singes,  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef  ant  gns  ant  blosme  springes  in  Averyl,  y  wene. 

Wrighf*  L^ic  Poetry,  p.  92. 

AVERING.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says, 
**  Mlien  a  begging  boy  strips  himself  and  goes 
naked  into  a  town  with  a  fals  story  of  being 
eold,  and  stript,  to  move  compassion  and  get 
better  cloaths,  this  is  call'd  avering,  and  to  goe 
a  averingJ* 

AVERISH.  The  stubble  and  grass  left  in  com 
fields  after  harvest.    North. 

In  these  monthes  after  the  comne  bee  innede*  it 
is  meete  to  putt  draughte  horsces  and  oxen  into  the 
aeerieh,  and  so  lonnge  to  continue  there  as  the  meate 
anfflceth,  which  will  ease  the  other  pastures  they 
went  In  before.  jirchteologia,  xHL  379. 

AVERLAND.  Land  ploughed  by  the  tenants 
with  their  avers,  for  the  use  of  a  monastery, 
or  for  the  lord  of  the  soil 

Quod  autem  nunc  voeatur  averMnd,  fuit  terra 
nuticorum  ejus.         Chmn.  J.  de  BrokeUmda,  p.  75. 

AVEROUS.    Avaricious. 

And  also  this  tyme  es  ogayns  sMrotM  men,  that 
sdijnet  and  gifcs  na  fruyte  hot  when  it  es  roten. 

MS.  Coll.  mton.  10,  r.  3. 

AVEROYNE.    The  herb  southernwood,   men. 


tioned  several  times  under  this  name  in  the 
Liber  Medicins  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, ff.  280, 287, 307,  e.g. "  Take  averoyne, 
and  braye  it  with  bony  and  vyneacre,  and 
drynke  it."     See  also  Archseologia,  xxx.  350 ; 
Pistill  of  Susan,  st.  ix. 
AVERPENNY.  Money  contributed  towards  the 
king's  averages.     See  Nicolson  and  Bum's 
West  and  Cumb.  ii.  609 ;  Chron.  J.  de  Brake- 
londa,  p.  75 ;  Skinner,  in  v. 
AVERRAY.    To  aver ;  to  instract. 
Thou  schalt  write  that  ysay, 
Mani  man  for  to  averray. 

Arthvur  and  Merlin,  p.  45. 

AVERRUNCATE.  To  avert ;  to  prevent.  {Lat.) 
I  wish  myself  a  pseudo-prophet. 
But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it, 
Unleu  by  providential  wit. 
Or  force,  ^t  averruttcate  it.  Httdibrae,  I.  i.  768. 
AVERSATION.     Aversion;   great   disUke   to. 
See  Taylor's  Great  Exemplar,  p.  61,  quoted 
by  Boucher,  in  v. 
AVER-SILVER.    A  custom  or  rent  so  caUed, 
originating  from  the  cattle,  or  avert,  of  the 
tenants  of  the  soil. 
AVERST.    At  the  first. 

Averet  byeth  the  hcstes  ten, 
Thet  loki  ssolie  aile  men. 

MS.  Arundel  iT,  f.  13. 
AVERTY.    Mad;  fiery.  {A.-N.) 

The  respons  were  redy  that  Philip  did  thara  here. 
A  knyght  f  ulle  averty  gaf  tliam  this  ansuere. 

Peter  Langtoft,  p.  260. 

AVERY.  (1)  The  place  where  the  provender  for 
the  king's  horses  is  kept.  Skinner.  Boucher, 
in  V.  Aver,  considers  it  to  be  the  stable.  It 
seems  certainly  to  be  derived  from  aver^  and 
not  from  haver,  oats,  as  Minsheu  supposes. 

(2)  Every. 

The  iij.d*  tokene  ys  that  avery  meke  roan  or 
womman  ys  not  enhaunsydd,  neyther  have  ony 
lyliynge  in  preysynge.       MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  8. 

AVE-SCOT.  A  reckoning ;  an  account.  Mituheu. 

AVESYLY.    Advisedly. 

Now  and  thow  wolde  wele  and  aoeeyly  beholde 
thi  Lorde  Jhesu,  thow  may  fynde  that  fro  the  crowne 
of  the  hevede  to  the  sole  of  his  fete,  thare  was  no 
hole  spotte  lefte  one  hyme. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  183. 

AVET.    Weight. 

And  ys  at/et  more  hi  six  and  thritti  leed  punde, 
that  beeth  to  hundred  and  sextene  wexpunde. 

Reliq,  Jntiq.  i.  70, 

AVETROL.    A  bastard.     (A.-N) 

He  asked  what  was  his  medicine ; 
Beir  and  broth  gode  afine. 
What  than,  was  he  an  avetrolt 
Thou  selst  soht,  sire,  be  mi  pol. 

Sevyn  Sagee,  lin?* 

AVEXED.    Troubled ;  vexed.    See  Book  of  St. 
Alban's,  sig.  B.  iv. ;  DiaL  Great  MoraL  p.  177. 
The  curious  coincidence  between  part  of  the 
following  passage,  and  the  well  known  lines  in 
Macbeth,  iL  2,  has  not  yet  found  a  notice  in 
the  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
As  thus  I  lay  avexed  full  sore 
In  suche  thynges,  as  of  right  bythe  agayne  nature, 
I  herde  a  voyce  seyyng,  sclepe  thow  no  more ! 

Toddle  lUuetratwne,  p.  297. 


AVI  ] 

ATEYSfe.    C«refali  wiry.     (,<-W.) 

Alls  Lhe  kjmg  udhli  mclffrfi 

Oladdni  wina  Md  bmv^.     Krnt^lnnHl*  ,U«I. 
AVIEU.    To  view.  (^.-JV.)   Piligrmve  hw.  "  1 

oDRPP,  I  Uke  ifght  of  B  thing." 

bom  ihfj  mn  cama  tbydet  U  aWn  tbsn. 

AVIIS.  Opinion.  {A.-N.) 

And  iMhtlini  K;d  hir  attit 

Of  Ood,  Uut  Lomd  wv  utd  ntr  liH. 

AtM  KaUifiH,  F-  in 

AVILE.  TodesiriM.  TheHer«ldi'CoUeftMS. 
readi,  "  milei  holy  chirche,  that  b;  righte  mu 
free." 

And  the  SminRidiir  of  the  Pulan  amuiudc  ill  the, 

AVINTAINE.     Speedily.     (-'-^^0 


AVIBOUN.    Around.  t,A.-N.) 


The  kiBf  at  hh  svi  unt  ircoeni 
AVISAND.    ObMTving.  {A.-N.) 


AVISE.    (1)   To  obtcrre  ;  to  looic  at.     {A..N.) 
Keo  heom  eivHM  •moiv  theo  pl«y, 
tat  b>  nu  Doughl  or  Uul  EDBInT. 

Kffg  AUia^iiitr,  HI. 

(2)  To  consider ;  to  adriie  vith  one'i  self  \  to 
inform  \  to  teach.  ".<riw  yon  nell,"  i.e.  eon- 
aider  well  wbat  you  are  about,  ii  a  freqaent 
phraie  in  the  old  romancei.  In  the  tense  of 
"  to  infona,"  it  ii  used  by  Shakeipeare, 
Meiry  Wires  of  Windsor,  L  4.  where  Miilreas 
Quickly  »y»  to  Simple,  "  Are  you  avit'd  o' 
that  ^  a  provincial  mode  of  coaftiming  any 
obiervation.  See  alio  the  Towneley  Mysteries, 
pp.  61,  170.  "  Aiiuth  you,"  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  3185,  look  to  youTielvea,  lake  can  of  youi- 
telTet.    Cf.  Const,  of  Mason,  p.  38. 


AVISE.    Circumspect.    {A.-N.) 

of  niTe  lod  of  bitille  he  wu  fulle  ai 

AVISEB.     To  look  opon.    SHtmrr. 
AVISELT.    Advisedly. 


18  ATO 

Ai<Miy,  vbo  to  takTth  hede  tbeits. 

l«rffan,  MS.  Jiiimtu  a»,  r. 
AVISEMENT.    Counsel;  Advice.  (A.-N.) 
Ten  Khlppa  wti  diyien,  tlxngh  llle  stIihhtk 
Tliorfh  m  tonpul  lymi.  the  irhipnen  held  thi 


{A..N.) 


AVI3INESSE.     Deliberation. 
And  Mitt  falle  nekely  1l> 

I^>ltMI,  MS.  Sk.  Anli^.  IM,  t.  U 

AVISION.    A«ion.    {A.-N.) 
Hli  mordre  in  hie  arum  ha  Hy  (>««r,Cbiu.r.  llin. 
t,  thui  described  by 


itamr4rurinm,ti.  ISIS,  p.  i; 

to  survey ;  to  observe. 
neUt  tow  ducked  In  lhe  flood. 


AVOCATE.  To  call  from.  (Lai.) 

The  llm*  DfEti  Wditr  lUlelfh'i  neeullon  wh 
ccnlilied  to  be  OD  my  Lord  UeyaiN  day,  that  th* 

pefeuli  end  tae  ifaowi  mIghL  titvcvre  and  drew 
amy  lhe  people  from  twbaldlni  [be  inftdle  of  Ui* 
filUateit  worthle  that  Esflud  Ever  brad. 

Antrrr.  MS.  AHamtlt. 

AVOERT.  The  right  which  the  founder  of  a 
hoate  of  religion  had  of  the  advowion  or  pa> 
tronage  thereof,  similar  to  the  right  of  presen- 
tation t>elonging  to  those  v>ho  built,  or  en- 
dowed, pariib  efaorcbea.  In  some  instancei 
these  patrons  had  the  sole  nomination  of  the 
ahbot  or  prior,  either  by  direct  ioveititare,  or 
delivery  of  a  pastoral  staff;  or  by  immediate 
preaeotation  to  tbe  diocesan  ;  or  if  a  free  elec- 
tion were  left  to  the  religious  foundation,  a 
licence  for  election  wai  Gut  to  be  obtained 
from  the  patron,  and  the  election  was  to  be 
coaAnned  by  him.  Kmnttt,q»otedinB<>»eher. 

AVOID.  To  leave  ;  to  quit ;  lo  eipel.  Avoid  I 
L  e.  get  out  of  the  way,  a  word  used  at  the 
passing  of  any  great  personage  tbroogh  a 
crowd.  See  Gov.  Myit.  p.  131.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passages  it  means  the  withdrawal  of 
dishes  from  the  table.  See  also  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  161. 

Alt  thr  lervyfe  of  brede,  nnsei  of  kytchjm,  wyne, 

Ale,  wax,  wuod,  thetlidlapndrd  bathe  for  the  klDfl 


ulllvlIWl>./r.r.l^  • 
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AVOIDANCE.      Expulsion;    ayoidance.      See 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  19,  111 ;  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  101. 
From  ipyttyuge  and  iDyftynge  kepe  the  b1bo« 
By  preTy  awpdan*  let  hy t  go. 

ConMitutioM  of  M<uonty,  p.  96, 
AYOIDONS.  In  a  general  sense  means,  the  va- 
cancy of  a  benefice  by  death  or  removal  of  the 
incumbent;  but  in  Monast.  Anglic,  ii.  198, 
quoted  in  Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher,  it 
signifies  the  profits  during  such  a  vacancy. 
AVOIR.     Property.    (^.-JV.) 

A  burgeis  wat  in  Rome  toun, 
A  rlche  man  of  gret  renoun ; 
Marchaunt  he  was  of  gret  avoirs 
And  had  a  wif  was  queint  and  fair. 

Settftt  Sagu,  9S05. 

AVOIB-DE-PEISE.     Articles  of  merchandise 
that  are  sold  by  weight.  {A.'N.)    Cowell  says 
**  it  signifieth  such  merchandise  as  are  weighed 
by  this  weight,  and  not  by  Troy  weight." 
Hail  be  5e,  marchans,  with  5ur  gret  paclces 
Of  draperie,  avidr-de-peite,  and  5ur  woI-«ackes. 

Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  175. 

AVOKE.  To  revoke;  to  call  away  to  some  other. 

See  Rider,  Richardson,  and  Boucher,  in  v. 
AVOKET.  An  advocate.  {Lat.)  Wicktiffe. 
AVONGE.    To  take.     See  Afonge. 

So  that  atte  laste,  wat  halt  yt  to  telle  longe  ? 
The  kyng  bygan  and  ys  folc  Cristendom  avong; 

Rob,  Gloue,  p.S31. 
AVOORDIN.    Affording.   Somerset, 
AVORD.     To  afford,     ffeet, 

Becaae  the  bishop  sent  mun  word, 
A  could  not  meat  and  drink  awrd, 

Peter  Pindar,  ed.  1794,  L  S86. 

AVORE.    Before.     fTest. 

My  ancestor  To-Pan  beat  the  first  kettle-drum, 
Avon  hun,  here  vrom  Dover  on  the  march. 

Tale  qfa  Tub,  i.  8. 

AVOREWARD.    At  first. 

And  hii,  wan  hii  were  i-suore,  other  sixe  toke. 
Oodc  fourme  among  hom,  of  the  land  to  loke. 
And  of  the  deserites,  so  that  avoreward 
The  blssop  hU  chose  of  Bathe,  Water  Giffard, 
And  malster  Nicole  of  Eli,  blssop  of  Wurcetre. 

Ao6.  Gfowc.  p.  667* 
AVORETE.    Before. 

Idi  bidde  the  hit  by  my  sseld, 
Atnreife  the  wycked  vend.     MS,  Arundel  «7,  f.  9. 
AVORN.    Before  him.     Weet, 
AVOTE.    On  foot. 

Myd  syx  hondred  kynjtes,  and  thre  thousend  men  avote, 
Cadour,  eri  of  Comwayle,  a5en  hym  he  sende. 

Rob,  Cloue.  p.  168. 
AVOUCH.  Proof;  testimony.   Shakespeare  has 

this  and  also  avouchment  in  the  same  sense. 
AVOURE.     Confession;  acknowledgment. 
He  bad  him  stand  t'abide  the  bitter  stoure 
Of  his  sore  vcngeaunce,  or  to  make  avoure 
Of  the  lewd  words  and  deeUes  which  he  had  done. 

The  Faerie  Queene,  VI.  Hi.  48. 

AVOURY.    An  old  law  term,  nearly  equivalent 
to  justification.    Naret, 

Therforeaway  with  these  aoourieei  let  God  alone 
be  our  avowrve  i  what  have  we  do  to  runne  hether 
or  tbether,  butooely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  ? 

LdUimtr^e  Sermons,  ed.  1571,  f.  84. 

AVOUTRER.    An  adulterer.    (A.-N,)  Also  an 
aduHress,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  19. 


For  in  this  world  nis  dogge  for  the  bowe. 

That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  y-knowe. 

Bet  than  this  sompnour  knew  a  slie  lechour. 

Or  an  avoutrer,  or  a  paramour.  Cftaucer,Cant.T.  6854. 

AVOUTRYE.  Adultery.  Se6  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
6888,  9309  ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  29 ;  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  170 ;  Apology  for  the  Lollards, 
p.  78.    {A.-N.) 

And  he  begotyn  in  avoutr^, 
Othir  ellys  barayn  bastard  bom. 

MS,  Raw!.  Poet,  11& 

AVOW.  (1)  Avow;  an  oath.  {A,^N,) 
He  sayd,  sirs,  in  jour  cumpany 
Myne  avow  make  I.       R»beon*»  Romancee,  p.  61 . 
And  to  mende  my  misse  I  make  myn  avtwe. 

WilL  and  the  frertcolf,  p.  SO 

(2)  To  allow ;  to  pardon. 

Wold  thou  speke  for  me  to  the  kyng. 
He  wolde  avow  me  my  slyngyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  5.^ 

(3)  The  term  awwed  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  covered,  in  .Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  325. 
See  the  quotation  under  Bomour.  The 
MS.  Ashmole  61  reads  amelyd  in  the  same 
passage. 

AVOWE.  (1)  The  patron  to  a  benefice.  Cowell 
says  the  Avow^  is  "  he  to  whom  the  right  of 
advowson  of  any  church  appertaineth,  so  that 
he  may  present  thereunto  in  his  own  name.'* 
See  Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  i.  42. 

(2)  An  advocate. 

And  hendely  they  bysechith  the 
That  thou  beo  heore  avowi  ; 
Fofgeve  heom,  sire,  thy  maltalent ; 
They  woldo  thy  comaundement. 

King  Alieaunder,  3160. 

(3)  Patronage.  The  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads 
avowery,  q.  v. 

Vor  thorn  avowe  of  him,  the  sone  bigan  that  strif. 

Rob,  Gfoiftf.  p.  477* 
AVOWERY.    Patronage;  protection.    (^.-A'.) 
See  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  pp.  180,  260.    It 
also  means  cognizance,  badge,  distinction,  as 
in  the  Archaeologia,  xvii.  296. 
Y  telle  ou  for  sothe,  for  al  huere  bobaunce 
Ne  for  the  avowene  of  the  kyng  of  Fraunce, 
Tuenti  score  ant  fy  ve  hadeu  ther  meachaunce. 

Wrighee  Pol,  Songe,  p.  1891 

AVOWT.  A  countenance.  {A.-N,)  Perhaps  a 
is  here  the  article,  but  the  compound  is  again 
found  in  the  same  form. 

He  wercs  his  vesere  with  avowt  noble. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Untoln,  t.  85. 

AVOWTER.    Adultery.    [Avowtcr^?] 

Than  the  secound  sehal  be  his  wif  hi  resoun  of 
avowter,  and  he  schal  be  cursid  but  if  he  tak  to  her  as 
to  his  wif.  Apology  fur  the  hoUarde,  p.  78. 

AVOY.  (1)  A  cry  used  to  call  hounds  out  of 
cover.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  45. 

(2)  Avoid;  leave;  quit. 

And  in  the  dark  forth  she  goeth 

Till  she  him  toucheth,  and  he  wrothe. 

And  after  her  with  his  hand 

He  smote  i  and  thus  when  she  him  found 

Diseased,  courteously  she  sold,— 

Avop,  my  lord,  I  am  a  maid ; 

And  if  ye  wist  what  I  am. 

And  out  of  what  lineage  I  came. 

\  e  would  not  be  so  salvage. 

Gvwer,  ap.  KuigkVt  ShaX.  xi.  870. 
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AVRIL.    ApriL     ATor/A. 
AVRORE.    Frozen.    Weit 
AVURN.    Slovenly  in  dress.    Beds, 
AVY.   (1)  Vow;  oath. 

Thou  ha«e  mad  thy  ary  wyth  xij.  inwi  for  to  fy3te. 

Of  al  oure  tonder  company  tba  alre-beste  kny5tj. 

MS.  A*hmol«33, 

(2)  A  navy.     [A  neavy  ?] 

Ane  «py  of  thippea  thaapyed  thame  before. 
Which  when  thay  mett,  tha  myght  well  ken 
Howe  thay  were  Troyanes  and  ban!»hed  men  ; 
An  ty oner  waa  lodciman.  none  wordier  his  place. 
And  Corenlus  graunde  captayne  of  thole  race ; 
There  wai  great  joye  when  echc  other  dyd  boorde, 
Sone  waa  aocordement,  and  Brute  choaen  lorde. 

MS,  LanMd.  908,  f.  8. 

AVYEDE.     Showed  the  way.    (A.-N.) 

sir  Arthure  and  Gawayne  avyede  theme  bothene. 
To  sexty  thoaandes  of  mene  that  In  theire  tyghte 
hovede.  Mortal  Arthurt,  MS*  Uneoln,  f.  92. 

AVYNET.    In  the  middle  ages  a  collection  of 
&bles  from  Avienus  \ras    called  an  Avynet, 
from  iGsop,  an  Etopetf  &c. 
By  the  po  feet  is  understande. 
As  1  have  lemed  In  Avifnet, 

PUrt  PUwghmttH,  p.  243. 

AVYOWRE.  See  an  instance  of  this  form  of 
the  word  in  the  Plompton  Correspondence, 
p.  192. 

A-VYSSETH.    A-fishing. 

A-day  as  he  wery  waa,  and  a  suoddrynge  hym  nome. 
And  ys  men  were  y-w«nd  mnfswth,  seyn  Cutbert  to 
hym  com.  B»b,  Gtoue.  p.  264. 

AW.  (1)  I.  Narthwnb.  So  we  have  awm^  I  am; 
awtt,  1  shall ;  awve^  I  have ;  m^  thar  tay^  I 
dare  say. 

[2)  Yes.     Warw, 

[3)  Totally.     Craven, 

[4)  All.    North, 
Listeneth  now  to  Merlins  saw. 

And  I  woll  tell  to  aw. 

What  he  wrat  for  men  to  come, 

Nother  by  greflb  ne  by  plume. 

WorUm,  Ui.  135. 

[5)  To  owe.  See  the  quotations  given  in  Ste- 
venson's additions  to  Boacher,  and  below  in 
V.  Awe, 

AWAHTE.  Awoke.  {A,'S.)  See  a  quotation 
from  an  early  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in 
Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher. 

AWAIT.  (1)  Watch;  ambush.  {A.'N,) 
The  leon  sit  in  his  «io««/e  aiway 
To  ale  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 

Cfkaucer,  Cant.  T,  7239. 

(2)  To  attend  upon ;  to  watch.    {A.'N,) 

And   this  sire  Urre  wold  nerer  goo  from  sire 

Launoelot,  but  he  and  sir  Lavayn  awayted  evermore 

upon  hym, and  they  were  in  all  the  courte  accounted 

for  good  knyghtes.  Morte  a  Arthur,  ii.  387. 

Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 

Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  not  wher. 

Otaucer,  Cant,  T.  7634. 
But  keepith  wel  your  toum.  how  so  befkli. 
On  Thorsday  next,  on  which  we  awa^te  all. 

Hocofeve**  Foenu,  p.  70* 
And  so  delyrered  me  the  said  book  thenne,  my  lord 
therle  of  Oxcnford  awaifUnf  on  his  said  grace. 

CaMfn*»  Vagadui,  slg-  S.  v. 


AWAITER.  An  attendant,  lii  the  ordinances 
for  the  household  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence, 
1493,  in  "  the  estate,  rule,  and  govemaunce 
of  the  seid  prince  in  his  ridinge,  beinge  de- 
parted from  his  standing  housholde,"  mention 
is  made  of "  xg.  esquiers  awaiters,  and  every 
of  them  j.  persone."  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  1790,  p.  98. 
AWAKID.  Awake.  Somertet. 
AWALE.   To  descend.  (A,'N.) 

The  post  ben  grete  and  noujt  smal. 
How  my5te  the  rofe  await  f 

MS.  Cantab.  Dd.  i.  17. 
AWANTING.     Deficient  to ;  wanting  to. 

Nothing  was  atoantinghex  that  might  conferre  the 
leaat  light  or  lustre  to  so  faire  and  well-composed  a 
temper.  Tiro  Lancathire  Loven,  1640,  p.  2. 

AAVAPE.  To  confound ;  to  stupefy ;  to  astound. 
{A.-S.)  See  Kyug  Alisaunder,  899,  3673; 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  316. 

Fram  this  contek  that  were  ascaped. 
Sore  adrad  and  awaped. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  120. 
And  he  allone  awapid  and  amate, 
Comfortles  of  eny  creature.        MS.  Digb^,  230. 

AWARANTYSE.  Assuredly.  It  is  so  explained 
in  a  glossary  in  the  Archsologia,  xxx.  404. 

AWARD.  To  ward  off;  to  bear  off.  Rider  has, 
"  To  oward  a  blow,  ietum  inhibere,'* 

AWARE.  (1)  To  be  aware  of  the  approach  of 

any  one. 

And  riding  towards  Nottingham, 

Some  pastime  for  to  spy ; 
There  was  he  aware  of  a  Jolly  beggar. 
As  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye. 

Ri/«on'«  Robin  Hood,  ii.  123. 

(2)  An  exclamation  for  making  attendants  in 
large  establishments  prepared  for  the  approach 

of  some  one. 

Come,  sales  hee,  thou  shalt  see  Harry,  onckle,  the 
onely  Harry  in  England :  so  he  led  him  to  the  cham- 
ber of  presence,  and  ever  and  anon  cryes  out.  Aware, 
roome  for  me  and  my  uncle! 

Armin*e  Neet  qf  Ninnieet  1806. 

AWARIE.   To  curse.  (A,'S.) 
Thenne  spac  that  holde  wif, 
Crist  awarie  hire  lif !  MS.  Digft^  86,  f.  167. 

Theves,  ye  be  ded,  withouten  lesinge, 
Awarid  worth  ye  ichon.     Gy  of  Warwlke,  p.  166. 
AWARN.  To  warn ;  to  forewarn. 

That  all  our  friends  that  yet  remaine  alive, 
Male  be  awam'd  and  aave  themselves  by  flight. 

The  True  Tragedie,  1595 
AWARP.  To  bend ;  to  cast  down.  (A.-S.) 
Eld  me  awarpeth. 
That  mi  schuldren  scharpith. 

And  50Uthe  me  hath  let.      Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  210. 
AW  ARRANT.    To  warrant ;  to  confirm. 

Yf  the  Scriptures  awarrant  not  of  the  mydwyfea 

reporte. 
The  authour  telleth  his  authour,  then  take  it  In 
sporte.  Chester  Plave,i,  A, 

AWART.    Thrown  on  the  back  and  unable  to 

rise,  spoken  of  cattle.    North, 
A-WASSCHEN.   Washed. 

Seththe  [thei]  a-waeeehen,  1  wene. 
And  wente  to  the  sete. 

Warton'e  Hiet.  KngI,  Poet,  L  10. 

A-WATER.  Onthewater.  SeePiersPloughman, 
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pp.  S42,  388.     Here  it  jseems  to  be  a  phrase 
implyiiig  dkordcr. 

Bat  If  he  had  broke  hto  anne  as  we!  as  his  legge, 
when  ha  fell  out  of  heaven  into  Lemnot.  either 
Apollo  mast  have  plaied  the  bone-setter«  or  erery 
oeeupatkm  becne  layde  m-water. 

GoMOfi'*  SehooU  of  Abuse»  1A79l 

AWAT.  (1)  A  way.  Coverdale  translates 
Jeremiah,  xliii.  12,  '*  And  shall  departe  his 
oiM^from  thence  in  peace." — (f.  43.) 

(2)  Past.    *«  This  week  oimiy."  Beds, 

AWAY.G0IN6.  Departure.  See  Baillie's  Let. 
ters,  i  68,qiioted  in thenew edition  of  Boucher. 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  the  word  occurs  in  a 
prose  tract  in  the  Thornton  MS. 

AWAY.THE.MARE.  A  kind  of  proverbial  ex- 
presaion,  apparently  meaning,  farewell  to  care. 
It  occnra  twice  in  Skelton,  and  other  references 
are  given  in  the  notes,  p.  162.  The  follow- 
ing example  occurs  in  a  poem  attributed  to 
Skelton. 

Jwttif  the  mare,  quod  WaliSa 
I  set  not  a  whitinf^e 

By  all  their  writing.      Doctour  Doubbte  Ale. 
AWATWARD.    Going  away ;  away. 

A-Di5t  as  he  aiooyuMird  was, 

Ad  angd  to  him  cam.  Joa^im  and  Anne,  p.  164. 

Faste  awayuHurde  wold  thou  ryde. 

He  b  so  fowle  a  wyghte. 

MS.  Uneoln,  A.  1. 17>  f .  103. 
Hischereaiire^Mwnftf  (to  me  caste. 
And  forth  he  pasiid  at  laste. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  AnVq.  134,  f.  39. 

AWAY-WITH.  To  endure.  See  Isaiah,  i.  13; 
Greene's  Works,  i.  135 ;  Webster's  Works, 
iL112. 

He  was  rerie  wi^,  modest,  and  warie,  being  no- 
thing delicat  in  hit  fare,  nor  curious  of  his  apparell. 
He  could  awaie  with  all  wethers,  both  hot  and  cold, 
and  Induie  anie  paines. 

HoUnehed,  Conqueet  of  Ireland,  p.  38. 

AWBEL.  **  Awbel  or  ebelle  tre,"  is  translated 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  by  ebonua^  vibumut. 
Although  scarcely  agreeing  with  the  Latin 
terms,  it  probably  means  the  abele,  or  white 
poplar,  which  is  called  ebbel  in  the  eastern 
counties. 
AWBLAST.  An  arbalest.  This  form  of  the  word 

occurs  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  xviL  f.  57. 
AWCTE.   Possessed. 

Quanne  that  was  sworn  on  his  wise. 
The  king  dede  themayden  arise, 
^  And  the  erl  hire  bitauete. 

And  a!  the  lond  he  evere  atvete.  Havelok,  307. 
AWD.   Old.   North. 

My  Maugh  did  say  this  hay'l  be  nought,  you'l  see ; 
I  find  an  awd  ape  now,  hes  an  awd  ee  I 

YorluMre  Dialogue,  p.  55. 

AWDRTES-DAT.    St.  iEtheldrytha's  day.    See 
Paston  Letters,  ii.  248,  quoted  in  Hampson's 
Kalendarium,  iL  26. 
AWE.    (1)    Ought.    See  Towneley  Mysteries, 
pp.  24, 55 ;  Robson's  Met.  Romances,  p.  26. 
I  aeee  tharghe  ryghte  the  to  lufe  ay. 
And  to  love  the  bathe  nyghte  and  daye. 

MS.  Uneoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  189. 
Sen  we  are  eomcn  to  Calvarie, 
Lat  Uke  man  heipe  now  as  hym  aufe. 

Early  Mptteriet,  Walpole  MS. 


(2)  To  own ;  to  possess ;  to  owe.  See  Ywaine 
and  Gawin,  720 ;  Robson's  Met.  Romances, 
p.  27,  for  instances  of  this  hist  meaning. 

A  Is  I  sat  upon  that  lowe, 

1  bigan  Denemark  for  to  awe.        Havi-luk,  1292. 

(3)  An  ewe. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 

Lhouth  after  calve  cu  ; 
Bulluc  ftertcth,  bucke  veiteth, 

Murie  sing  cuocu.  Riteon'e  Ancient  Songe,  i.  11. 

(4)  "  For  love  ne  for  awe,"  WiU.  and  the  Wer- 
wolf, p.  195,  a  proverbial  expression  not  un- 
common in  the  old  English  metrical  ro- 
mances. See  an  instance  in  R.  de  Brunne,  MS. 
Harl.l701,f,18. 

AWEARIED.  Wearied ;  tired. 

Heere  the  nobles  were  of  sundrie  opinions :  for 
some  awearied  with  the  note  of  bondage,  would 
gladlje  have  had  warres:  other,  having  regatd  to 
their  sons  lieng  in  hostage  with  the  enimies,  would 
in  no  wise  consent  thereto. 

Uolimhed,  Hiet.  of  Scotland,  p.  90. 

AWE-BAND.   A  check  upon.    The  word  occurs 

with  this  explanation  in  the  Glossographia 

Anglicana  Nova,  ed- 1719,  in  v.  but  it  seems  to 

be  properly  a  Scotch  word.  See  Jamieson,  in  v. 

AWECCHE.   To  awaken. 

O  f^ere  ther  wes  among, 

Of  here  slep  hem  shutde  aweeehe. 

Wen  hoe  shulden  thidere  recche. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  278 

AWEDE.    To  become  mad ;  to  lose  the  senses. 
{A.'S.)   See  Lybeaus  Disconus,  395,  618, 957; 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  297 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  162. 
And  wept  evere  as  it  wolde  awede  for  fere. 

Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  3. 
And  told  bothe  squier  and  knight. 
That  her  quen  autede  wold. 

Sir  Orphee,  ed.  Laing»  49. 

AWEIGHTTE.  Awoke.   (^.-5.) 

The  kyng  swoghened  for  that  wounde. 
And  hastillch  hymself  aweightte. 
And  the  launce  out  pleightte. 
And  lepe  on  fote  with  swerd  of  steel. 
And  gan  hym  wereswlthe  wel. 

Kyng  Alixaunder,  5856. 
AWELD.  To  govern ;  to  rule.  (^.-5.) 
Eld  nul  meld  no  murthes  of  mai ; 
When  i<Id  me  wol  aweld,  mi  wele  is  a-wai. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  210. 
AWEN.  Own.    North. 

Our  Henry,  thy  atven  chose  knight. 
Borne  to  enherite  the  region  of  Fraunce 
By  trewe  discent  and  be  title  of  right. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  SS8. 
Bot  to  the  kynge  1  rede  thou  fare 

To  wete  his  awenne  wtUe       Sir  Perceval,  320. 

AWENDEN.   Thought. 

The  Jewes  out  of  Jurselem  awemden  he  were  wode. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  144. 

AWENSWERABLE.    Answerable. 

To  use  all  pleasures  in  suche  mediocrytie,  as 
should  be  accordinge  to  reason,  and  awenetverable  to 
honestie.  ArehMologia,  xxviii .  150. 

AWER.    An  hour.  Lane.  , 

Wake  on  awyr  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  that  to  me  ys  more  plesaunce 
Than  yff  thu  sent  xij.  kyngs  free 
To  my  scpulkyr  with  grett  puysichaunoe. 
For  my  dethe  to  take  vengeauncew 

Mind,  Will,  and  Understanding,  p.  10. 
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AWET.   Know. 

Be  mey  horne  we  schall  awet 

YeflT  Roben  Hode  be  nerhande.     RxAin  Hood,  i.  9a. 

AWEYNYD.   Weaned. 

ManhoUe  is  y-com  now,  myne  own  dere  sone, 
It  is  tyme  thow  be  awejfnpd  of  thyn  old  wone. 

Hittoiy  o/Ber^H,  512. 

AWF-  (1)  An  elf.  North, 

Some  silly  doting  brainelesse  calfe. 
That  understands  things  by  the  halfe. 
Say  that  the  fayiieleft  this  aul/h. 
And  toolce  away  the  other. 

Drajfton't  Poenu,  p.  171< 

(2)  An  idiot ;  a  noodle.   North, 

AWFRYKE.  Africa. 

Lystenyth  now,  y  schall  yow  telle. 
As  y  fynde  in  parehement  spelle. 
Of  syr  Harrowee,  the  gode  baron, 
That  lyeth  in  Aw/rj/ke  in  pryson. 

MS.  Cantab  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  217. 
AWFUL.  (I)  Obedient;  under  due  awe  of  au- 
thority. 

We  come  within  our  awful  banlci  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

SHenrplF.  iv.l. 

(2)  Fearful ;  fearing.   Rider, 

AWGHT.   Ought. 

The  fyerthe  es  for  he  e«  uncertayne 
Whethyr  he  aalle  wende  to  Joy  or  payne  t 
Who  so  wyll  of  there  fowre  take  hede, 
Hym  awght  gretly  the  dede  here  to  drede. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  61. 

AWGHTEND.    The  eighth. 

The  awghtmd  has  this  curtsyng  laght, 
Als  thei  that  deles  wyth  wychcraft. 
And  namely  with  halowyd  thynge, 
Als  with  howselle  or  cremyng. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  7- 

AWGRYM.   Arithmetic. 

Than  satte  summe,  as  siphre  doth  in  awgrpm. 
That  noteth  a  place,  and  no  thing  availith. 

Deposition  of  Richard  II.  p.  29. 

A-WHARF.   Whirled  round. 

And  wyth  quettyng  anchor/,  er  he  wolde  lyjt. 

S^r  Gawayne,  p.  82. 

A-WHEELS.  On  wheels.  Var.  dial.  The  term 
is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

AWHERE.  Anywhere.  See  Skinner's  observa^ 
tions  on  this  word  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
Etymologicum,  who  says  it  means  desideriuntt 
and  hence  Coles  explains  it  desire. 

3y  f  thou  madest  awhere  any  vowe 
To  wurschyp  God  for  thy  prowe. 

JfSr.Har/.1701,f.l9. 
For  yf  my  foot  wolde  atoAergoo, 
Or  that  myn  hod  wolde  ellis  do. 
Whan  that  myn  herte  is  thera^en. 
The  remenaunt  is  alle  in  Tayne. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  168. 
I  knowe  ynough  of  this  matter,  Pamphagus,  not 
thither  awhere  but  riche.  Aeolastus,  1540. 

AWHEYNTE.  To  acquaint. 

Awheynte   the  noght  withe  ilke  man  that  thou 
metest  in  the  strete. 

Howe  the  goode  W{f  thaugia  Mr  Daughter,  p.  9. 

AWHILE.    Awhilst.    It  is  used  as  a  verb  in 

some  counties  in  the  expression,    "  I  can't 

awhile"  L  e.  I  can't  wait,  I  have  no  time.    As 

a  preposition  it  means,  until,  whilst. 

\.WHOLE.    Whole ;  entire.    Somertet, 
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A-WILLED.  Willed. 

That  had  a-willed  his  wyll  as  wisdom  him  taughte. 

Deposition  qf  Richard  11,  p.  81. 

AWING.  Owing. 

And,  madam,  there  is  one  duty  awing  unto  me 
part  wherof  was  taken  or  my  master  deceased,  who^ 
ioul  God  have  mercy,  and  most  part  taken  to  your< 
selfe  since  he  died.      Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  41. 

AWINNE.    To  win;  to  accomplish  a  purpose. 
See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  243 ;  Hartshome's  Met. 
Tales,  p.  87 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  238. 
For  al  hire  wrenche,  and  al  here  ginne. 
The  more  love  sche  ne  might  awinne, 

Sevpn  Sagee,  1882. 

AWIRGUD.  (1)  Accursed.    Verttegan, 
(2)  Strangled;  throttled. 

A-WITE.  To  accuse.  (^.-5.) 

Be  not  to  hasty  on  brede  for  to  bite. 
Of  gredynes  iest  men  the  wolde  a-wUe, 

Raiq.  Antiq.  1. 1(^7. 

AWITH.  (1)  Ought. 

And  if  the  prest  sacre  Crist  wan  he  bletslth  the 
sacrament  of  God  in  the  auter,  awith  he  not  to 
blessith  the  peple  that  drcdith  not  to  sacre  Crist  i 

ApologpfifT  the  Lollards,  p.  30. 

(2)  Away.     This  is  Heame's  conjecture  in  a 

passage  in  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  99. 
AWKERT.   Perverse  ;  stubborn  ;  obstinate ;  un- 
accountable.   North,    The  adverb  awkertly  is 
also  used.    Awkward  occurs  in  a  similar  sense 
in  Shakespeare : 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wrackt  upon  the  sea, 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 

2  Henry  FF.  lil.  2. 
And  tuidertook  to  travaUe  dangerous  waies. 
Driven  by  aukward  winds  and  boisterous  seas. 

Draytok's  Poems, 

AWKWARDE.    Backward.    Shakespeare,  Mar- 
lowe,  and  Drayton,  have  awkward  for  adverse 
winds.    See  Palsgrave,  f.  83. 
The  emperour  thane  egerly  at  Arthure  he  strykes, 
Awkwarde  on  the  umbrere,  and  egerly  hym  hittes. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Ldneoln,  f.  77* 

AWLATED.  Disgusted.    {A,-S.) 

Vor  the  king  was  somdel  awlated,  and  to  gret  despit 

it  nom. 
That  fram  so  unclcne  thinges  enl  mete  him  com. 
And  het  it  do  out  of  is  court,  and  the  wrecche* 
ssame  do.  Rob.  Gloue,  p.  485. 

AWLDE.    Old.    Somerset. 

For  he  that  knawes  wele  and  kane  te 

What  hymself  was,  and  es,  and  salle  be, 

A  wyser  man  he  may  he  taulde,  ^ 

Whethyr  he  be  50wng  man  or  atolde. 

Than  he  that  kan  aile  othyr  thyng. 

And  of  hymself  has  no  knawyng. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowee,  p.  17. 

AWLE.  All.  In  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices, 
p.  62,  we  read,  **  I'll  pack  up  my  awis  and  be- 
gone," apparently  meaning  all  his  property. 
Bishop  Kennett  gives  the  following  as  an  **old 
Northern  song  over  a  dead  corps."  See  also 
the  Antiq.  ^pert.  iv.  453. 

This  ean  night,  thisean  night. 

Every  night  and  awle. 
Fire  and  fleet,  and  candle  light. 
And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

MS,  Lansd.  1(03,  in  v.  Fteet, 


AWN 

A'WLUNO.    AH  iloDg;  entirely  owing  to 
tiongot   Norlh. 

ATPLUS.   Alw»ys.    lane. 

AVM.  A  meuure  of  Rheniah  wine,  contuning 
fonrtj  gillona,  mentioned  in  the  atatute  12 
Car.  II.  c  i. 

AV-UACKS.,  AU  lorti  J  bU  liindi.  North.  A 
Toriuhiie  uecdote  ii  told  of  ■  well-linoini 
piKBtory  judge  from  the  south,  who,  tiking  an 
evening'i «  alii  on  the  buiki  of  the  Quae,  fell  in 
with  n  boy  who  wu  angling,  and  isldiig  him 
what  kind  of  fiah  he  wu  anghng  for,  the  lad 
replied,  "  Aw-maclta."  The  word  waa  a  poaer 
to  hia  lordahip,  who  afterwards  meDtioniiig  the 
areumatance  to  aome  of  his  acquaintance,  laid 
he  &ndrd  before  then  that  he  knew  the  uamea 
of  every  kind  of  freah-water  fish  in  the  coun. 
try,  but  that  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  any 
notice  of  ateiaacii. 

AWMBELYNGB.  Ambling. 

Now  G^v  tMiBt  tkate  rydrngp 
Ob  A  mflwlv  wflle  awmbtltH't'- 

Jtf&  OnUkPr.  11,38,  f.  in- 

AWUBREKB.    An  almoner.    Prongit.  Pan. 
AWMBYR.    A  liquid  measure-,  a  kind  of  wine 

TcaseL    See  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  19;  Dncange, 

in  V.  Jmbra ;  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  377. 

AWME.  (1)  Asuepidon. 

Tliii  ulc  nu  toldt  on  Ihc  Thundar, 
Tlut  tTl«y  woldF  rtdlj  romv  ctn  ttlt  FrydlT ; 

And  UicTDir  had  owit  yjcgt  tn  aume. 

(2)  To  guns.  Palsgrave,  in  his  Table  of  Verbca, 
f.  156,  haa,  "  /  oumw,  I  gesie  by  juste  meaaure 
to  hytte  or  touche  a  thyng,  je  time,  prime 
toi^<tga,vidje  pretu  mon  etme.fay  priat  Mm 
ame,  prendre  mm  ewmt,  conjugate  \Ttjt  prem, 
I  take.  I  wyll  oipme  to  hytte  yonder  bucke  in 
the  pwinche,  A  etmeray,  or  jtprendray  moB 
Mine  dtfivpperet  dayn  la,  a  ta ponce."  See 
farther  obaervations  on  thia  word  in  t.  Ame. 

And  whcDH  >i(  It  tnlred  bli  mvcrl,  tli«l  ou(bu 
■o  tarr*  tn  tfariaumi  thai  be  be  eDtnd  tvoikyltul 
tmnhoia.  KS.  Ball,  us, 

AWHNERE.    An  almoner.    See  Amner. 


AWR 

(3)  To  Tiait.    "  He  never  atmi  m,"  i.  e.  he  never 
viaits  or  calla  upon  na.     Yoriih. 

(4)  Own.     SeeWrighfBM0BaaticLettera,p.llfl; 
Hall,  Henry  IV.  1. 14. 

Krng  Arthour  Ibu  TRimenl 

AWN'D.     Ordainel      Yeriii.     Kennett,    US. 

Lansd.  1 033,  gives  tlie  eiample,  "  I  am  aim'd 

to  ill  luck,  i.  e.  it  is  my  peculiar  destiny  or 

fortune," 
AWNDERNE.     An  andiron.     Prompt.  Parr. 
AWNE.  (1)  The  beard  of  com;  the  ori»/a  of 

linuKits.      Korli.      Ray    has,    "  an   own  or 

beard,  arit/s."— Diet.  Tril.  p.  7, 
(2)  Own. 


AWNER.  Apoiseeaorianowner.  Nor/A.  Brittoo 
gives  this  as  an  early  form  of  altar.  See  tiil 
Arch.  Diet,  in  t. 

AWNSCHENYD,    Andcnt.    Prompt.  Parr. 

AWN-SELL.  Own-self.  North.  Soalaoown- 
arJib,  own -selves. 

AWNTROUSESTE.  Boldest;  mostveatureaome. 

M<irU  Arthur,,  MS.  Lincslii,  '.70. 

AWNTURS.    Advenluroua. 

Hibiih  il.yn  in  ii..nii.r>  knygbte. 
And  Bemyd  my  qiint  withowlen  ryghle. 

US.  cthba.  Ft.  li.  as,  f.  7S- 
.tWONDER,    To  surprise;  to  astonish.     See 
Gy  of  Warwike.  p.  397;  WiU.  end  the  Werwolf, 
p.  12.     Alao,  to  marvel. 


The  Frouh* 

AWORK.    OnwoAi 


MS.  Jnaii.  OM.  .A-n.  IS,  f.  W. 


I  of  London  npeclally)  to 


Lays  hit  myd  dyuhr,  whbanlvn  di 
Tbo  oTu  dole  In  two  l»yi  to  hym. 


Polyilan  fergll,  td.  1M4.  p.  ra. 

AWORTHE.  Worthily.    See  Poema  of  Scottish 

Kings,  p.  25.     The  following  eiample  is  taken 

from  an  early  copy  of  Sir  T.  More's  Elegy  on 

Ehzabethof  York. 


fdpoiT,  bo(he£TCt«BDd  foulle; 


AWOUNDED.    Wounded. 


And  hii  almyi-drfsht, . 


AWR.    Our.    North. 
AWRAKE.    Avenged.  (AS.) 
Thui  Uw  yoDg  kDl(bt, 
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AWREKE.  To  avenge.  (^.-5.)  It  is  used  for 
the  past  participle  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  388,  as 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  observed.  Sec  Rob.  Glonc. 
pp.  36, 136;  Holinshed,  Ck)nqnest  of  Irehind, 
p.  31.    See  Avproken. 

Quod  King  Richard :  Sith  it  it  so. 
I  wote  well  what  I  have  to  do : 
I  thuU  me  of  them  so  auneJce, 
That  all  the  world  therof  shall  speke. 

Rich9rd  Cottr  de  LUm,  1771  • 
And  •«  mercy**  thai  criden  him  so  swiche. 
That  he  ^avc  hem  respite  of  her  live. 
Til  he  had  after  his  baronage  sent. 
To  aun-eken  him  thourg5  jugement. 

Flor.  and  Blanch,  654. 

AWRENCHE.  To  seize. 

He  ne  my5t  no  ferther  blenche. 

The  dragon  cowde  90  many  awrcnehe, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  114. 

AWRETE.  To  avenge.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  361,  where  Mr. 
Stevenson  considers  it  is  a  mistake  for  oirrecf , 
to  avenge.   (A.-S.) 

AWRITTEN.    Written.     Verttegan, 

AWRO.    Any. 

Is  ther  fallen  any  aflWiy 
In  land  awro  where  ? 

Towneley  Mytteries,  p.  873. 

AWROKEN.  Avenged-  See  Morte  d' Arthur, 
i.  13.    (A.'S.) 

That  y  am  awroken  now 
Of  hym  that  my  fadur  ilowe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  il.  38,  f.  119. 

AWRUDDY.   Ah-eady.    North, 

AWS-BONES.  According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  "  ox-liones,  or  bones  of  the  legs 
of  cows  or  oxen,  with  which  boys  play  at  awt 
or  yawse."    Yorkth, 

AWSOME.    Appalling  ;awfuL    North. 

AWT.  (1)  All  the.   North. 

(2)  Out.   North, 

AWTALENT.    EvUwill.    (A.-S.) 
In  sacrylege  he  syned  sore, 
When  he  wrojht  after  the  fendet  lore. 
And  futfylled  hys  nwtaUnt, 
And  dyde  the  fendet  commandment. 

MS,  AMhmole  61,  f.85. 

AWTER.  (1)  To  alter.    North. 
(2)  An  altar. 

Als  I  fynde  In  my  sawc, 
Seynt Thomas  was  islawe, 
At  Cantyrbury  at  the  awter  ston, 
Wher  many  myraclyt  are  Mon. 

Richard  Cocr  dc  lAon,  41. 
Als  so  a  preette,  al  yf  he  be 
SynfuUe  and  owte  of  charyt^. 
He  ea  Goddet  mynjrster  and  holy  kyrkea. 
That  the  sacrament  of  the  aiofer  wyrckei. 
The  whylk  et  never  the  lesae  of  myght, 
Alle  yf  the  preeste  here  lyffe  noght  ryght. 

Hampolc,  MS,  Bowct,  p.  1 13. 
AWTERATION.   Alteration.    North, 
AWTERT.    Altered.    Tim  Bobbin, 
AWTH.  (1)  All  the.    North, 
(2)  Ought ;  anything. 

When  mey  father  geffe  me  awth. 
Be  God  that  me  dere  bowth, 
Sche  starts  yn  mey  face. 

Frtr9  and  the  Boy,  st.  xix. 


AWTHE.    Sad? 

Pllgremes,  in  tpeche  ye  ar  fulle  awthc. 
That  shalle  I  welle  declare  you  why. 
Ye  have  it  hart,  and  that  is  rawthe. 
Ye  can  no  better  stand  therby, 
Thyng  that  ye  here. 

Toumeley  MyMteries,  p.  874. 

AWTHYR.    Either. 

Allethase,  he  sayct,  that  com  of  Eve, 
That  cs  alle  mcne  that  here  behofes  lerc, 
Whane  thai  are  borne,  what  so  thai  be. 
Thai  saye  awthyr  a-a  or  e-e. 

Hompole,  North  C.  MS^ 

AWTS.    Oats.   Lane, 

AWVER.   Over.   Somerset, 

AWVISH.  (1)  Queer;  neither  sick  nor  weU. 

North,    Qu.  effUh, 
(2)  Elfish.    Lane,    It  is  often  applied  to  a  wag- 
gish fellow;  but  it  is  sometimes  explained, 
"silly,  clownish."     The  adjective  owviBhly, 
horribly,  supematurally,  is  also  used. 
AWWHERE.   Everywhere;  all  over. 

Now  thynk  me  what  paynela  bodies  sufflr  here, 
Thorow  maladies  that  greveth  hem  aufwhero. 
Hampole,  MS.  f .  9, 

AWYDE.    Owed. 

The  Archebysschoppeof  Cawnterbury,  the  Erie  of 
Essex,  the  Lorde  Bamesse,  and  suche  other  aa 
awyde  Kynge  Edwarde  good  wylle,  as  welle  in 
Londone  as  in  othere  places,  made  as  many  menn« 
as  thcl  myghte  in  strengthynge  the  seide  Kynge 
Edwarde.  Warkworth's  CArofi<cf«,  p.  15. 

AWYN.   Own.   North, 

Last  of  all  thedyr  gan  aproche 

A  worthy  man,  hyr  awyn  ny  cosyn. 

MS.  Rawl,  Poet,  118. 

AWYRIEN.  To  curse;  to  execrate.   (A.-S,) 
They  wolden  awyrion  that  wight 
For  his  wel  dedas. 
And  so  they  chewen  charity. 
As  chewen  ahaf  houndes. 

Piers  Ptoughmnn,  p.  490. 

AWYS.    Awes;  makes  afraid. 
By  thys  enumple  that  «u  atoy», 
Y  rode  that  we  leve  alle  oarp  foule  sawjrs. 

MS,Harl.  I70I,  Ml. 

AW5TE.    Ought. 

And  namely  sythen  hym  owith  to  mynystre  to  alle 
the  puple  the  precious  body  of  Crist,  atc^te  to  ab- 
stene  hym  fro  al  ydll  pleying  bothe  of  myraclys  and 
elUs.  Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  48. 

AX.  (1)  To  ask.  A  common  archaism  and  pro- 
vincialism. This  word,  though  pure  Saxon,  is 
now  generally  considered  a  vulgarism.  The 
form  axse  occurs  in  the  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  361.  To  at,  in  the  North,  is  to  ask 
or  publish  banns  in  a  church,  and  when  they 
have  been  read  three  times,  the  couple  are  said 
to  be  ax^d  out. 

(2)  Mr.  Stapleton  conjectures  ax  in  the  following 
passage  to  mean  a  mill-dam.  See  Blount's 
Law  Dictionary,  in  v.  Hatchet. 

Also  ther  Is  a  ojr  that  my  master  clameth  the  keep* 
ing  of ;  I  pray  you  let  thcra  have  and  occupie  the 
same  unto  the  same  tyme,  and  then  we  ahall  take  a 
dereccion  In  every  thing. 

Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  71* 

(3)  **  To  hang  up  one's  ax,"  an  early  proverbial 
expression,  to  desist  from  fruitless  labour,  to 
abandon  an  useless  project.  See  Rob.  Glouc 
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p.  561,  quoted  in  Stevenson's  additions   to 
Boucher. 
(4)  An  axktree.   Kent, 
AXEN.   Ashes.    West    {A.-S.) 

Y  not  wharof  beth  men  so  prute; 
Of  erihe  and  ojren*  felle  and  hooe  ? 

fVright'i  Pol.  Svngt,  p.  803. 

AXEN-CAT.  A  cat  that  tumbles  in  the  ashes. 
Dewm,  See  the  Exmoor  Glossary,  in  v. 
Ajntaddle, 

AXES.  The  ague.  North,  Generally,  in  old 
writers,  it  is  applied  to  fits  or  paroxysms.  In 
a  fever  drink,  described  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  305,  the  herb  horseshoe 
is  to  be  taken,  and  Apaternagter  said  "byfore 
the  axet,**  See  Warkworth's  Chronicle, 
p.  23 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  218 ;  Skelton's  Works, 
iL  101 ;  Quair  of  James  I.  p.  54  ;  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  i.  627,  ii.  1315. 

AXEWADDLE.  To  wallow  on  the  ground. 
Devon,  An  axewaddler,  a  term  of  reproach 
in  a  similar  sense,  and  also,  a  dealer  in 
ashes. 

AXFETCH.  A  kind  of  pulse.  Sometimes  spelt 
axvetch  and  <ixwort.  It  is  the  same  as  horse- 
shoe.    See  Gerard,  p.  1057. 

AXIL-NALIS.  NaUs  or  bolts  to  attach  the  axle, 
tree  to  the  body  of  the  cart.  See  an  inventory 
dated  1465  in  the  Finchale  Charters,  p.  299. 
Palsgrave  has, "  axilnayle,  cheville  d'aixeul." 

AXING.    Request.    (^.-5.) 

And  they  him  tware  his  using  fayrand  weL 

Otatuer,  Cant.  T,  18S8. 

AXIOM  ANCY.  Divination  by  hatchets.  Cockeram, 
AXLE-TOOTH.    A  grinder.   North, 

AX-PEDLAR.   A  dealer  in  ashes ;  a  person  who 

hawks  about  woodashes.    Weti, 
AXSEED.     Axfetch.     Mintheu, 
AXSY.    To  ask.    {A,-S,) 

Ho  that  wyll  there  ax«yjiutut. 
To  kepe  hyt  armet  fro  the  nutus. 

In  turnemetit  other  fyght ; 
Dar  he  never  forther  gon, 
Ther  he  may  f^nde  Juites  anoon, 
Wyth  tyr  Launfal  the  knyght. 

Launfiili  1097. 
AXTREE.  The  axle-tree.    See  the  Nomenclator, 
p.  267 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  78, 83. 
And  of  the  axtv  bitwene  the  polif  iweyne. 

L^gaUt  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  85. 
Thandcr  and  earthquakes  raging,  and  the  rocks 
Tmnbling  down  from  their  sqrt*.  like  mighty  blocks 
RowFd  Arom  huge  mountains,surh  a  noise  they  make. 
As  though  In  sunder  heav'ns  huge  astree  brake. 

Drayton**  Poem»,  p.  S19. 

AXUNGER.    Soft  fat;  grease.  (laf.) 

The  powder  of  earth- wormes,  and  axungert  addeth 
further,  gronnswell,  and  the  tender  toppes  of  the 
bove^tree,  with  olibanum ;  all  these,  being  made  up 
•od  tempered  together  to  make  an  emplaster,  he 
eounselleth  to  bee  applyed  to  sinnewcs  that  are  layed 
open.  TbfitetPt  HUtorjf  ^  StrptnU,  p,  81 1 . 

AXWEDNSSDAI.  Ashwednesday. 

So  that  an  AjtwdnMdai,  al  bl  the  Weste  ende. 
To  Glouoetre  he  wende,  mid  grei  poer  i-nou. 

Rod.  GloiMr.p.54S. 

AXWOBT.   Axfetch.  WtMheu, 


AY.  (1)  An  egg. 

The  ay  Is  round,  and  signefleth 

He  schal  have  the  sourmnunoie. 

This  is  round  the  myddell  erd, 

Bothe  of  lewed  and  of  lerid.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  A94. 

Ah! 

Jp  I  be-sherewe  yow  be  my  fay, 
This  wanton  clarkes  be  nyte  all  way. 

RU$on*a  Jndtnt  Somga,  p.  101. 

Always ;  ever.   In  the  North  of  England,  it 


(2) 


(3) 


Oetovian,  1M7* 


is  sometimes  employed  as  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise or  wonder. 
(4)  Yes.   Pronounced  i,  as,  indeed,  it  is  spelt  in 

most  old  books. 
AYANCE.    Against. 

At  pointe  terrible  ajNmos  the  miscreants  on  nyght. 
An  hevynly  mystery  was  schewyd  hym,  old  bookys 
reherse.  Percy's  AeU^iMw,  p.  73. 

AYAYNE.    Again. 

Att  Cresse  he  foughteayajm*, 

The  kynge  of  Beme  there  was  slayne. 

Rob,  Glou€,  p. 
AYDER.    Either. 

Whan  ayder  ost  gan  other  asayle, 
Ther  b^an  a  strong  batayle. 
Sche  thowth  lost,  be  the  rode. 
That  dydde  the  boye  eney  gode, 

Ajfder  met  or  dreynke.   Frtre  and  the  Bop,  st.  Hi. 

AYE.  (1)  Against.   See  the  Heralds'  College  MS. 
of  Rob.  Glouc.  quoted  in  Heame's  ed.  p.  407 ; 
and  Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher,  in  v. 
(2)  Fear;  trouble.  {A.-S,) 

Thi  men  er  blseged  hard  in  Dunbar  with  grete  eye. 

Langtojft  OtronMo,  p.  878* 
AYED.    Aid. 

The  murren  rot  Is  on  their  lot, 
Theyr  helth  Is  sore  decayed ; 
No  remedie,  thy  must  neads  die, 
Onles  God  be  theyr  ayed, 

Lambeth  BarUf  Books,  p.  STO, 

AYEL.    A  forefather.   (A.-N,) 

And  whan  the  renoune  of  his  excellence. 

By  long  processe,  and  of  his  great  encrease, 

Came  by  the  report  unto  the  audience 

Of  his  aye/,  the  great  Astiages.     BocAos,  b.  U.  c  91. 

AYENBIER.    Redeemer. 

Knelyng   and    praienge  after  thy    Lorde    thy 
maker,  thyn  apsnbiert  thy  love  and  thy  lovyer. 

MS,  BodU  483,  f.  189. 

AYENBYTE.    Remorse. 

This  boo  is  Dan  Michelis  of  Northgate,  y- write  an 
Englis  of  his  ojene  hand,  thet  hatte  jiyenbpts  of 
Inwyt,  and  is  of  the  boehouse  of  Saynt  Austinca  of 
Canterberi.  MS,  Arundel  bj,  f.9 

AYENE.    Again. 

He  camme  apene  yet  the  next  wek. 
And  toke  awey  both  henne  and  chek. 

Reltq.  Antiq.  1 1 

AYE-NOWE.    Enough. 

The  emperoure  gafe  Clement  welthis  fele. 
To  lyfe  in  reches  and  In  wele, 

Ape-nowe  tor  ever-more.  MS.Uneeln  A.  1. 17,  f*106 
AYENSAY.    Denial. 

Ther  is  none  apemap  nor  excusacloun, 
Tyil  the  trouthe  be  rypped  into  the  roote. 

L^dgate,  MS.  AOimole  SB,  t.  4A. 

AYENST.   Against. 

Yes.  for  God.  then  sayd  Robya, 

Or  elles  I  were  a  fole  t 
Another  day  ye  wyll  me  clothe, 

I  trowe,  aqfsHst  the  yole.      Robin  Hood,  1. 74. 
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AYENSTONDE.     To    withstand.     See  Gesta 
Romanomm,  p.  53. 

And  whau  ony  such  token  was  wy  by  day  or  be 
nyght,  than  anonc  alle  maner  men  of  the  contrey 
made  hem  redy  to  a^enstonde,  yf  ony  enemyes  had 
come.  MS.  HaH,  1704. 

AYENST-STONDYNGE.    Withstanding. 

He  made  a  lawe  that  every  ded  kny5t  thulde  be 
buried  in  hit  armour  and  armyt,  and  iflb  ony  mane 
weere  so  hardy  for  to  spoyle  him  of  his  armys  aAer 
that  he  were  y-buriede,  he  shulde  lese  his  life,  with- 
oute  ony  aifetutstondynfe,    G*Ha  Homanorum,  p.  10. 

AYENWARDE.    Back.    {A.-S,) 
And  as  he  came  oyenwarde  privily. 
His  nece  awoke,  and  askith  who  goeth  there  ? 

Truilut  and  Creteidt,  ill.  751. 

AYERE.  (1)    An  heir. 

And  schowille  prayhir  soneso  fayre. 
That  we  may  samene  gete  an  apere. 

MS.  Ltneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  99. 

(2)  Breed. 

Many  fawcouns  and  faire, 
Hawkis  of  nobilie  ayer« 
On  his  perke  gunne  repayre. 

iSyr  Degrevante,  lAneoln  MS* 

(3)  Air ;  hreath ;  atmosphere. 
Sothcly  wicked  men  oorrumpith  here  neighborea, 

for  here  throte  is  liche  to  a  beriel  opynyng,  that 
slceth  men  thorogh  evyl  apere,  and  swelwith  hem 
inne.  MS.  Tanner  16,  f.  29l 

The  tother  world  that  es  lawer, 
Whare  the  stemes  and  the  planotes  ere, 
Godd  ordaynd  anely  for  owre  bchofe. 
Be  this  sky  lie,  als  I  kane  prufe. 
The  apert  fro  thethene,  and  theheete  of  aone, 
Sostaynes  the  erthe  heere  thare  we  wone. 

Hampolet  MS,  Bowe§,  p.  4S, 

(4)  To  go  out  on  an  expedition,  or  any  business. 

There  awes  none  alyenes  to  ajfere  appone  nyghttys 
With  syche  a  rebawdous  rowtte,  to  ryot  thy-selvoiew 

Morte  jirthuret  MS.  Liiieolfi,  f.  58. 
The  fader  seid  to  his  sone  dere. 
To  lawe  thu  shalt  go  apere. 
And  cocte  ne  xx.  marke. 

MS.  Hart.  S98S,  f.  lift 
AYEWARD.    Backward. 

And  lad  me  agen  into  the  plase  of  Paradice,  flro 
the  whiche  he  ravished  roe,  and  eft  apeward  he  led 
me  to  the  lake  ther  he  ravesshed  me. 

MS.  RawL  1704. 
AYFET.    Covet.    Rod.  Gloue. 
AYFULL.     High ;  proud  ;  awfuL    See  the  He- 
raids'  College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  37 7»  where  the 
text  reads  heyvolf  q.  v. 
AYGHE.     Awe;  terror. 

Sum  for  gret  apgKe  and  dout. 
To  other  kinges  flowen  about. 

Arthour  and  Marlin$  p*  18> 
AYGHT.    Height.    Riison. 
AYGRE.     Sour.     This  is  merely  the  old  ortho- 
graphy of  eager^  but  is  still  in  use  in  York- 
shire.    See  Aigre, 

And  with  a  sodaine  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  apgre  droppings  into  milke. 
The  thin  and  wholsome  bUKid. 

Handet,  ed.  1G83,  p.S5S. 

AYGREEN.  The  houseleek.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  28;  Prompt 
P«v.  p.  251. 


AYGULET.    An  aglet. 

Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout. 
With  golden  apgulet*  that  glistred  bright. 

The  Faerie  Queene,  II.  iii.  26. 

AYILD.    To  yield.    In  many  cases,  the  a  may 
probably  be  the  exclamation  A!     See  also 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  10,  where  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  decide,  the  editor  having 
throughout  that  work  confused  the  pronoun  a 
with  the  prefix  to  the  verb. 
Let  now  ben  ai  your  fight. 
And  apiid  the  to  this  knight.     Ren^frun,  p.  475. 
AYIR.    Air.     Somerfet. 
AYL.    Always.    Skinner. 
AYLASTANDE.     Everhsting. 

That  woman  kynde  schuld  sustene  the  reprove 
of  aplaetande  coupabilit^  amonge  men,  sche  that 
made  man  fall  into  synne.    MS.  Egerton  842,  f.  203. 
AYLASTANDLY.     Everlastingly, 
je  served  never  joye  aplaetandlp. 
For  50  fiilfilled  no5t  the  warkes  of  mercy. 

MS.  Egerton  92/. 

AYLEDE.    Possessed. 

HIr  aplede  no  pryde.  sir  Perceval,  ir,0. 

AYLIS.    Sparks  from  hot  iron.   It  is  translated 
by  firrinet  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter 
de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 
AYMANT.    A  diamond.    (A.-N.) 
'to  here  husbande  a  precyouse  thyog, 
A  bracelett  and  an  apmant  rynge.     MS.  Rawi.  258. 
AY-MEE.    A  lamentation.  See  Rorio,  in  v.  Ah  / 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Aachie. 

Nor  delude  the  object  he  afflicted,  and  to  whose 
sole  choice  he  stood  affycd  with  feined  ap-meee. 

Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  p.  116. 

AYMERS.  Embers.  (A.'S.)    See  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  40  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

Tak  the  croppe  of  the  rede  dok,  and  fald  it  in  • 
lefeof  the  sclvene,  and  roulle'it  in  the  ay mer«. 

MS.  Uneutn.  Me^.  f.S9I. 

Tak  havremeale,  and  sawge,  and  laye  hem  in  bote 

apmera,  and  erly  at  morowe  setbe  hem  in  a  potte 

with  watur  and  wyne,  and  do  therto  oyniones  and 

folkcs  of  eyrene,  and  tlianne  serve  hit  forthe. 

M8.  CuUn.  MiddlehUl,  f.  13. 

AYN.    Eyes. 

When  therl  seye  it  was  sir  Gil, 
Hefeldoun  on  knes  him  bl. 
And  wepe  with  both  his  apn. 

Gp^fWarwike,  p.3M. 

AYOH.    Awry ;  aslant ;  on  one  side.    Sfdop. 
AYONT.    Beyond.    North. 
A-YOU-A-HINNY.  A  Northern  nurse's  lullaby. 
See  Bell's  Northern  Rhymes,  p.  296;  Croft's 
Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  107. 
AY-QUERE.    Everywhere. 

Ap-quere  naylet  fill  nwe  for  that  note  ryehed. 

l^r(iawapne,  p.  24. 

AYRE.  (1)  An  heir.  See  Towneley  Mysteries, 
p.  114;  Audelay's  Poems,  pp.4,  12;  Dial. 
Great.  Moral,  p.  233;  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
3093;  MS.  Ashmole  33,  f.  46. 

Myn  hoooure  sal  noght  passe  fra  this  generadoun 
in  alle  other  that  eratoome  withouten  ayre«. 

MS.  CoU.  Bton.  10*  f.  16. 
(2)  Ready;  yare. 

Anone  the  squyer  made  him  apre. 
And  by  hym-aelfe  forth  can  he  fare. 

S(fuyreiflMW9J}egri,  AOU 
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(3)  Ere;  before. 

Ilde  he  ne  wylde  he  with  wcUeand  wo* 
Scho  hade  hym  upe  with  hyre  to  go ; 
Thus  tellys  he  gythen  with  mekylle  drede. 
How  agayne  hys  wylie  with  hyre  he  jede. 
Scho  Icde  hym  to  makelle  felde, 
So  grette  ane  ayre  he  never  behelde. 

R.  de  Brunn0,  MS,  Bowett  p.  8S. 

(4)  Air. 

For  the  corrupcyowne  of  hys  body, 
Yf  it  solde  lange  abowne  erthe  ]y, 
Yt  moght  the  ayre  so  corrumpped  make. 
That  men  tharof  the  dede  solde  take. 

Hampoie,  MS,  Bowe$,  p.  97* 
AYREABLE.    Arable. 

Theire  haye,  theire  come  to  repe,  bynde,  or  mowe« 
Settcoute  theire  falowes,  pastures,  and  lande  tqrreaMir. 

MS.  AshmoU  69, 1 19. 

AYRELY.    Early. 

Of  this  the  prophet  wytnes  beres 
In  a  salme  of  the  sawter  thorgh  this  yer» ; 
The  prophet  says  thus  als  wrytene  et, 
Ayreltf  a  man  passes  als  the  gres* 
Jyray  are  the  begynnyng  of  the  day 
He  floryt ches  and  passes  away. 

Hampoie,  North  C.  MS. 

AYREN.  Eggs.  IntbeFormeofCury,p.  77,the 
following  receipt  is  given  to  make  an  erbolattf 
a  kind  of  confection  composed  of  herbs, 
**  Take  persel,  myntes,  saverey,  and  sauge,  tan- 
iey,  vervayn,  darry,  rewe,  ditayn,  fenel,  south- 
renwode ;  hewe  hem  and  grinde  hem  smale ; 
medle  hem  up  with  ayrene ;  do  butter  in  a 
trap,  and  do  the  fars  therto,  and  bake  it  and 
messe  it  forth.'' 

Men  to  heom  threowe  drit  and  donge. 
With  foule  mjfren,  with  rotheres  lunge. 

Kirng  AlUuundtr,  4719. 

AYRY.  (1)  To  make  an  aerie. 

Expreising  the  loftinesse  of  the  mountalnes  in  that 
shoore,  on  which  many  hawkes  were  wont  to  ayry. 

Drapton't  Poenu,  p.  81. 

(2)  Joyful ;  in  good  spirits.     SHrmer. 
AY-SCHELLE.    An  egg^heU. 

The  dragon  lay  in  tlie  strete, 

Myghte  he  nought  dure  for  hete ; 

He  fondith  to  creope,  as  y  ow  telle, 

Ageyn  into  the  ay-«cAe//«.     Kyng  Ati$aunder,  577* 

AYSCHETTE.    Asked. 

Mercy  mekelyche  of  hym  he  ayteheete. 

Chron.  Fi/odwn.p.  85. 

AYSCHIS.  Ashes.  We  have  ahready  had  other 
forms  of  this  word,  and  more  may  probably 
be  met  with.  See  the  Liber  Niger  Domus 
Regis  Edw.  lY.  p.  85.  The  following  is  a 
curious  early  receipt  for  making  white 
ioap. 

Tak  twey  bushelleof  wood  ajf$dtt*,  and  a  buschel 
of  lyme,  and  thre  buschelis  of  comun  ayschit,  so  Out 
ther  be  no  aifsehU  of  ook  therynne,  and  brenne  thi 
oomun  aif»ehM  twyes,  and  make  a  lye  in  the  same 
wyse  as  y  reherside  bifore,  and  put  it  in  a  vessel  with 
a  flat  botme ;  and  In  ij.  galones  of  that  lyc,  put  iilj. 
li  of  talowh,  what  talowh  everc  it  be,  and  evere  as  it 
sethith,  put  therto  more  of  lye  into  the  tyme  that  o 
galone  be  put  yn  bi  tymes,  and  loke  it  be  wel  y-sterid 
among,  and  tak  up  therof  alwey  to  it  be  swich  as 
thou  wilt  have,  and  contynue  the  fire  wel,  and  thou 
•chalt  not  fiille.  MS.  Sloane  73,  f.  814. 

AYSE.  (1)  Ease.  {A.-N.) 


So  that  sche  wis  the  worse  at  ayte. 
For  sche  hath  thanne  no  service. 

Gouftr,  MS.  Soe.AnHq.  134,  f.  838. 
Thus  may  a  tray  tour  baret  rayse. 
And  make  raanye  men  ful  evele  at  ap*e. 

Reliq.Antiq.iL91. 
Thanne  was  Engelond  ath  apte  : 
Michel  was  suich  a  king  to  preyse, 
That  held  so  Englond  in  grlih  I       Ha^eMt,  50. 
(2)  To  make  at  ease.  (A..n) 

I  made  it  not  for  to  be  prayscd, 
Bot  at  the  lewed  mene  were  ayted. 

fVarton'e  His(.EngL  BmT.  L  68 

AYSELLE.  Vinegar,  "^yw//,  other  alegar," 
is  mentioned  in  a  recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  56.  See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  143 ;  MS.  Lin- 
cohi.  Med.  f.  294;  Towneley  Mysteries, 
p.  260. 
A  ftjUe  bittire  drynke  that  was  wroghte, 
.Of  ayeeOe  and  galle  that  the  lykede  noghte. 

MS.  Unooln  A.  i.  17,  f.  190. 
jfyeeautd  galle  raysed  on  a  rede. 
Within  aspounge  thai  gun  hyde. 

MS.  Bibt.  CM.  Sfon.  xvill.  S. 

AYSHWEED.    A  kind  of  herb  mentioned  by 
Minsheu,  who  appears  to  say  it  is  the  same  as 
the  gout-wort. 
AYTHIR.    Either. 

Als  dere  golde  hir  brydille  It  schone. 
One  aythir  syde  hange  bellys  three. 

True  Thomae,  MS.  Lincoln »  f.  149. 

Withowttyne  gyftes  jede  thay  noghte, 
Aythire  hadde  townnes  three. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  90. 
Ther  mouthe  men  le  to  knithcs  bete, 

Ayther  Oft  other  dintes  grcte.        Havelok,  8685. 

AYTTENE.    Eighteen. 

The  golden  norobre  of  thesameyere, 
Ayttene  accounted  in  oure  kalendere. 

legate,  MS.  Ashmole  89,  f.  50. 

AY-WHERE.      Everywhere.  See  Sir  Tristcem, 
pp.    236,   248,  284:    Hardyng's    Chronicle, 
f.  159 ;  Peter  Langtofb,  p.  78.     Aywhore  is 
glossed  by  evermore  in  MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  43» 
which  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  115,  and  in  our  second  example. 
In  the  following  passage,  the  Cambridge  MS. 
Pf.  ii.  38,  reads  "  every  whare." 
He  sent  abowte  erery  ay-where, 
Tlwt  alle  his  mene  solde  make  thame  jare 
Agaynes  the  erie  to  fyghte. 

Erieqf  Tbloue,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  115. 
And  gadred  pens  unto  store. 
As  okerers  done  aywhore.  MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  37. 
A-ZET.    Set;  planted.     Donet. 
AZOCK.    The  mercury  of  metal,  an  alchemical 
term.    It  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  AU 
chemist,  ii.  1.    It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  Ben  may  have  taken  this  and 
other  technical  words  from  MS.  Sloane  313,  an 
alchemical  MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to 
him,  and  has  his  name  on  the  first  page.   Ash- 
mole  spells  the  word  azott  in  his  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  pp.  77,  89,  375. 
AZOON.    Anon;  presently.    Exmoor. 
AZOR.    An  alchemical  preparation,  a  recipe  for 
which  occurs  in  MS.  Sloane  1698,  f.  7.  In  the 
same  manuscript  is  given  a  curious  list  of  simi- 
lar terms,  but  most  of  them  are  too  technical 
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to  require  a  place  in  thia  work.  Thus  we  have 
azogribali  for  vitriol,  azitnac  for  ink,  &c. 
AZURE-BYSE.    Among  some  curious  receipts 
in  MS.  Sloane  2584,  p.  3,  we  are  told  that 
"  3if  thou  wilt  prove  azure-byte,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bade,  take  a  pensel  or  a  pcnne, 
and  drawe  smalle  rewles  upon  blcwe  lettres 
with  that  ceruse,  and  jif  thi  ceruse  be  nojt 
clere  white  bote  dede  fade,  then  is  the  blewe 
nojt  fyne." 
AZZARD.    A  sneaking  person  ;  an  insignificant 
fellow.    North,    We  have  also  the  lu^ective 
azzardty,  poor,  ill-thriven. 
AZZLE-TOOTH.    A  grinder.     Craven, 
kL'LX,    A  wayward  child.     Yorkshire, 
A3A.     Against. 

A-^a  the  d«y  of  rykenyng.  Rgliq,  Jntiq,  U.  296. 

A3£.  (1)  Against. 

For  he  tho5te  al  that  tresour  hare, 
The5  it  were  a^i  lawe. 

MS.  CM,  Trin,  Oton,  07. 
(2)  Again. 

And  that  hy  necome  neTerea5^, 

Bote  by  him  bro5te.       MS,  CM.  Trin.  Qwn^  57. 

By  Mahoun,  ■alde<he  kyng  ajM, 

Y  nolde  the  lete  ly ves  bee. 

MS.Jihmol9  S3,  f.48. 

A3EFULLEST.     The  most  fearful. 

Of  ane  emperour  the  a/i^fuUut  that  eycr  armyt  hauntid, 

^  MS,A»hmol9iitt.l, 

A3EIN.    Against. 

Aiein  him  alle,  t^^ein  alle  he, 

A  woDdlr  wi5te  roon  shal  he  be. 

Curtor  Mundit  MS,  Colt,  TWn.  CanttA,  f.  17. 

A3ENBOU3TIST.     Hast  redeemed. 

Thou  heldist  forth  thinhond,  and  the  eerthe  de- 
▼ouride  hem.  Thou  were  leder  in  thi  merd  to  thi 
puple,  the  wbiche  thou  a'^enboui^tiit, 

fViekliffk,  MS,  BoH,  877. 
A3ENCHARE. 

But  many  one  wyl  never  beware, 

Tyl  sum  myichaunoe  make  hem  ajencAore. 

MS,  HarU  1701,  f.  14. 

A3ENNIS.     Against. 

Mikil  more  if  he  pronounce  without  autorit^  or  llf 
contrariously  ojennU  the  Lordia  wille. 

Apology  J&r  tho  Lollard*,  p.  8. 

A5EN-RISYNG.     Resurrection. 

For  (he  sevende  day,  withoute  letyng. 
It  toluie  of  aj9fiH«yn^. 

MS,  Coll,  Trin.  Onm.  07*  art.  S. 
A5ENSEIDE.    Denied. 

Thou  suflnridest  hem  to  deperte  fro  me,  that  b,  fro 

my  wilie  and  myn  entent ;  and  the!  hadde  me  as 

wiatyng,  for  I  aj«n»»id«  hem  in  her  workis  and  her 

wordis.  MS,  Tanner  1,  f.  347. 

A3ENSSEYTH.   Denieth. 

He  a^eruoetfth  alle  that  tretun. 
And  setteth  thus  hys  resun. 

ar«.  HoK.  1701,  f.  43. 


A3ENST0D.    Withstood- 

Werfor  Poule  ajMuTod  him  in  the  face,  and  redar- 
guidhim.  for  he  was  reprovable. 

Apology /br  the  Lotlarde,  p.  6. 

A3ENST0NDYN.  To  withstand.  It  U  trans- 
lated by  Htto  and  obtfo  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  70. 
AJENWORD.  On  the  other  hand- 
He  biddith  not  here  to  curse  him  that  synnith  not, 
nor  to  asoyle  him  that  bidith  in  synne ;  but  a-^enword 
to  asoile  him  that  levith  his  synne,  and  put  him  out 
of  cumpany  that  lastilh  in  his  synne. 

AptOogyfar  the  Lollardtt  p.  70. 

A5ER.(1)  Yearly. 
Heo  wol  rather  bi-ieve  here  truage,  that  5e  hem  bereth 
o$«r.  Rob.  Uloue,  p.  100. 

(2)    Over. 

Yff  he  of  Goddes  wordet  aght  here, 
Theroffhym  thynk  a  hundreth  jere ; 
Bot  yf  it  be  at  any  playng. 
At  the  Iiale-hows  or  othir  janglyng. 
For  to  rache  with  iik  a  f yle. 
Ther  hym  thynk  nojthbota  qwylle; 
In  Oode  serres  swylk  men  er  irke. 
That  qwen  thai  com  unto  the  kyrk. 
To  mattyns  or  mese  songyn. 
Thai  thynk  it  lastes  a^er  langyn  ; 
Than  sal  he  Jangyl  or  telle  sum  tale. 
Or  wy  t  qware  thai  sal  haf  best  ale. 

R,  deBrunne,  MS,Bewee,  p.  63. 

A5EYENST.    Against. 

The  Tolk  of  Oy  wet  wyth  bowca  comen  aieyenet  the. 

Raiq,AtMq.\\,2U. 

AJEYN-SAYING.    DcniaL 

Caym  say  bis  synne  was  knowed. 
And  that  the  erthe  had  hit  showed  i 
He  wist  a^eyn-eaying  was  noon. 

Cureor  Munii,  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  8. 

A3EYNUS.     Against. 

Errour  he  sciial  maynteine  none 
Ajeynue  the  craft,  but  let  hyt  gone. 

Conatitutione  qfMdeonry,  p.  S3. 

A3LEZ.     Fearless. 

How  that  dojty  dredles  demely  ther  stondet. 
Armed  ful  a^lez  ;  In  hert  hithjrm  lyket. 

Syr  Catcayne,  p.  86. 

A3T.  (1)  Ought. 

Thes  seyene  thinges  at  the  lest 

Felle  on  that  like  daye ; 

For  that  a$t  alle  holy  kirke 

To  honour  hit  for  ay. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff,  v.  48.  f.  83. 
(2)  Eight. 

For  If  thou  be  in  dedly  synne. 

And  therofidialbeichrlfene, 
Ajt  thynges  the  bus  haf  therto. 
Or  it  be  dene  forgifene.5.0sNfa6.Ff.  r.4B.tMi. 
A5TE.  (1)  Possessed 

I  dar  notte  telle  jo,  lord,  for  scheme, 
The  godui  now  that  he  a^te, 

Robton**  Met.  Ram.  p.  32. 

(2)  Noble ;  honourable.    Rob.  Glouc, 


B"  To  know  a  B  from  abattledoor,"  an  old 
phrase,  generally  implying,  according  to 
Nares,  a  very  slight  degree  of  learning,  or  the 
being  hardly  able  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  early  printed 
works,  as  if  it  should  be  thus  written,  **  to 
know  A.  B.  from  a  battledoor/'  an  instance  ol 


which  occurs  in  Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  ii.  59. 

You  shall  not  neede  to  buy  bookes  i  no,  scome  to 
distinguish  a  B.  from  a  battle-doore  t  onely  looke  that 
your  eares  be  long  enough  to  reach  our  rudiments 
and  you  are  made  for  ever.Gwto  Hom0-6a«fc«,  1009,(1.3. 

For  in  this  age  of  crittickea  are  such  store. 

That  of  a  B.  will  make  a  battledore. 

Tayloi'*  Motto,  16S2,  sig  A.  IIU 
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BA.   (1)  To  kiat.    See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  6015. 

Also  a  Bubstantive,  as  in  Skelton,  i.  22. 
(2)  Both.     {J,'S.) 
'3)  A  ball.    Percy. 
BAAD.    (1)  Continued.     YorisJL 

(2)  Tohathe.     Craven, 

(3)  A  woman  of  bad  character.     Cumb, 
BAAKE.    To  bake.    PaUgrave. 
BAAL.    AbaU. 

To  this  house  I  have  deTised  how  you  male  so 
secretly  conveigh  me,  that  you  maie  there  kcepe  me 
at  your  pleasure  to  your  owne  use,  and  to  my  greate 
contentation,  where  I  maie  at  pleasure  enjoye  hyin, 
more  dearely  beloved  unto  me  then  the  haate*  of 
myne  owne  eyee»  Rie/ke**  Farewelit  1681. 

BAA-LAMB.     A  lambkin;  a  pet  term  for  a 

lamb.     Var.  dial. 
BAAL-HILLS.    Hillocks  on  the  moors,  where 

fires  are  fancied  to  have  once  been  in  honour  of 

Baal.     Craven, 
BAAN-CART.    The  body.    Craven,    The  form 

baan,  bone,  occurs  in  several  compounds  in  the 

Northern  dialect. 
B AANT.    Am  not ;  are  not.     Var,  dial. 
BAAR.    To  bear.    Maundevile, 
BAARD.     A  sort  of  sea-vessel,  or  transport 

ship.    PhiUgin, 
BA-ARGE.     Generally  used  in  Devonshire  to 

signify  a  fst  heavy  person.    See  the  Exmoor 

Scalding,  p.  9. 
BAAS.    Base.    In  the  Papers  of  the  Shak.  Soc. 

L  50,  **  baas  daunces"  are  mentioned.    These 

were  dances  very  slow  in  their  movements. 

See  also  Nugse  Poeticse,  p.  2. 
BAASTE.     (1)  To  sew.    Palsgrave, 
(2)  Bastardy.    Prompt,  Parv, 
BAATH.    Both.    North. 
BAB.    (1)  To  bob  do^n.    North, 

(2)  A  baby ;  a  child.     Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  fish  in  a  simple  and  inartificial  manner, 
by  throwing  into  the  water  a  bait  on  a  line, 
with  a  smidl  piece  of  lead  to  sink  it.  Eels 
and  crabs  are  sometimes  caught  in  this  way. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  giant  who  "  sat  upon 
a  rock,  and  bobbed  for  whale."  This  is  merely 
another  form  of  the  word. 

BABBART.     The  "  evele  i-met,  the  babbart** 

are  among  the  very  curious  names  of  the  hare 

in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  133. 
BABBLE.     (1)  Hounds  are  said  to  babble,  **  if 

too  busie  after  they  have  found  good  scent." 

Gent.  Rec.  p.  78. 

(2)  To  talk  noisily.     Var.  dial 

(3)  An  idle  tale.    Rowley. 
BABBLEMENT.    Silly  discourse.    North, 
BABBLING.  A  noisy  discourse.   <*  Babbling  or 

much  speaking."  Becon's  Early  Works,  p.  169. 

BABBY.    (1)  A  baby.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  sheet  or  small  book  of  prints  for  chil- 
dren.    North. 

BABBT-BOODIES.     Same  as  boodiet,  q.  v. 

BABE.    A  child's  maumet.    Gouldman.     See 

'  Baby.    This  may  also  be  the  meaning  of  the 

word  in  a  difficult  passage  in  Cymbeline,  iii.  3, 

where  Hanmer  and  the  chief  modern  editors 


read  bribe.    Palsgrave  has,  *'Babe  that  chyl- 
dren  play  with,  pouppee." 
BABELART.    A  foolish  tale.    More. 
BABELAVANTE.    A  babbler. 

Sir  Cayphas,  harcken  nowe  to  me ; 
This  babelavante  or  Itinge  woulde  be. 

CheMter  Playt,  ii.  34. 

BABEL YN.  To  totter;  to  waver.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BABERLUPPED.  Thick-lipped.  Piere  Phughm. 

BABERY.     Childish  finery.     Webster.    Stowe 

has  babblerie  in  the  same  sense.    See  Strutt's 

Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  201. 

BABEURY.  An  architectural  ornament.  Chaucer 

mentions  a  castle  being  ornamented  with 

many  subtill  compassings ; 

As  babeuHet  and  pinnacles. 
Imageries  and  tabernacles. 

Howe  of  Famef  iiL  99. 
Urry  reads  barbicans,  but  see  Stevenson's  ad- 
ditions to  Boucher,  in  v.  The  latter  writer 
wishes  to  connect  this  word  with  babevyyns, 
an  ancient  term  for  grotesque  figures  executed 
in  silver  work. 
BABEWYNE.  A  baboon.  Maundevile. 
BABIES-HEADS.    A  kind  of  toy  for  children. 

See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24. 
BABIES-IN-THE-EYES.  The  miniature  re- 
flection of* himself  which  a  person  sees  in  the 
pupil  of  another's  eye  on  looking  closely  into 
it,  was  sportively  called  a  little  baby,  and  our 
old  poets  make  it  an  employment  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  each  others  eyes.  See  Rich's 
Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  49;  Brand's  Pop« 
Antiq.,  iiL  25 ;  Nares,  in  v. 

When  I  look  6aU««  in  thine  eyea. 
Here  Venus,  there  Adonis  lies. 

ttandolfh'a  Foeme,  p.  1S4. 
She  dung  about  his  neclt,  gave  him  ten  kisses, 
Toy'd  with  his  locks,  look'd  babiee  in  hit  eyee. 

HeywootTs  Love^e  Mistreee,  p.  8« 

BABION.  A  baboon.  See  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  240 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  124 ;  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  247. 

BABLACK.  A  name  given  to  two  free-schools 
at  Coventry  and  Warwick.  See  Cooke's  Guide 
to  Warwick  Castle,  1841,  p.  93.  The  term  is 
derived  from  a  piece  of  land  at  Coventry 
formerly  so  called,  and  on  which  the  bablack 
school  there  is  now  situated.  The  boys  are 
clothed  in  yellow  and  blue,  and  perhaps  the 
bablack  school  at  Warwick  is  so  called  because 
a  similar  uniform  has  been  adopted.  It  also 
appears  from  Sharp's  Cov.  Myst.,  pp.  146, 
179,  187,  that  there  was  formerly  a  monastic 
institution  at  Coventry  of  the  same  name,  and 

-    most  likely  on  the  same  spot. 

BABLATIVE.    Talkative. 

In  communitie  of  life  he  was  verye  Jocund ; 
neither  to  btU)latioe  withe  flattery,  nor  to  whust  with 
morositie.  Philotimut,  1583. 

BABLATRICE.    A  basiUsk  ? 

O  you  cockatrices,  and  you  b<Uilatrice$» 

That  in  the  woods  dwell.  Loerinf,  p.  26. 

BABLE.  A  bauble.  The  ghss  or  metal  orna- 
ments of  dress  are  sometimes  called  babies. 
See  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  153 ;  Thouii' 
Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  19 ;  Florio,  la  v. 
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Bilfcjfr,  Cleeok.  Miege  ejpUiM  it,  "  to  talk 
confusrdly,"  but  Ihat  would  more  properly 
be  ipett  iiiiel.  In  Skelton  ne  hive  iabyb, 
baubles. 

HABS.     CliLldren'i  pictraei.     North. 

BABULLE.  A  bauble.  An  old  proverb  in  MS. 
Douce  52,  layi,  "Afole  acbolde  never  lui« 
a  baiiille  id  hande." 


be  thy  dygDjnf. 


BABY.  According  to  Minihen,  i  "puppet  foe 
children."  The  word  constantly  occur*  u  k 
child's  plaything,  a  toy,  and  i>  itill  in  use  iii 
Ibe  North  for  ■  picture,  especially  such  ai 
would  unuBc  children.  So  in  the  French 
Sehoole-MaiiMr,  1631,  f.  98,  ■' ShaU  we  buy 
a  iadif  or  two  far  our  childcen  for  paitime  ?" 
See  abo  Ibe  Book  of  Rates,  p.  24  ;  Malone't 
Slukespeare,  liiL  lOB ;  Cleaieland's  Poema, 
p.  64  ;  Brit.  BibU,  ij.  399 ;  Du  Birtai,  p.  3 
Florio,  in  v.  Bimiola,  Bimia,  Cucta,  Rndolat 
Pipdla;  Colgrmve,  in  v.  Poufitif;  Biret'i 
Alvearie,  B.  7,  8.  A  Bartlemy  Fur  doli  il 
aRea  mentioned  as  a  Bartholomew  6*ii/, 
Compare  the  Captain,  i.  3, — 


AichJIdKi 


or  babtety  back  igHln." 


Are  evR  ui'd  to  hIks  them  wJlhiil. 

DrorMHi'l  RWH,  p.  MS. 

BABY-CLOUTS.  A  puppet  made  of  rags. 
Cotgrave  translates  tHuguel,  "  a  cnriouil; 
dreaaed  baliie  of  clowta." 

Apd  drawing  nnn  the  bed  to  put  her  daugbben 
stma,  ud  blgher  pan  of  fan  body  too.  wllhin 
ibecti,  perctivlag  tl  not  lo  be  her  daughter,  but  ■ 

n»  Lanauiklr*  Lrrm,  1640,  p.  IJX 

BABTSHED.  Deceived  with  foolish  and  child- 
i*h  tales.   See  the  Towneley  Myateriea,  p.  78. 

BACCARE.  An  exclamation  stginifying  "  go 
back,"  aod  supposed  to  be  a  corniption  of 
iaetliirrt.  It  occurs  ia  Shakespeare,  lilly, 
Heywood,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 
From  ■  paasage  in  the  Golden  Aphroditia,  1S77, 
"  both  tnirape  and  dmmme  sounded  nothing 
far  tbeir  Ivma  bat  Baeeart,  Baeeare,"  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  tidcen  tnm  aoiiie 
old  tune. 

BACCIIAR.  The  herb  ladies'  glove.  A  M 
description  of  ilia  giTCO  inHolmea't  Academy 
of  Armory,  p.  B8. 

BACCHES.    Bitches. 

«  thmt  hyB  Kholde  knowe. 


BACCHUS-PEAST.    A  rural  festival ;  an  ale. 

See  Slub'a  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  ed.  1595,  p. 

110;  Dee's  Diary,  p.  34. 
BACE.     (1)  Tbe  game  of  prisoners' base,  more 

generally  written  bat,  q.  v.    Cotgnve  hu, 
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"  Btarr*,  the  raartiall  sport  called  Btrrien, 
also  the  play  at  bace,  or  priaon-bars." 

(2)  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in  Prompt.  Parr., 

p.  20,  supposed  by  Mr.  Way  to  be  the  basse, 

■     or  sea-perch.     Cf.  Barel's  Alvearie,  B.  198 ; 

Florio,  in  v.  Baicolo,-  Palagrave,  Subst.  f-  IB. 

<3)  To  beat.    Bn-i*. 

(4)  The  pedestal  of  an  image.  An  old  ar^i. 
teclurfll  term.     See  Willis,  p.  76. 

BACEXlIAftlBYR.  A  room  on  tbe  lower  floor. 
Pron^t,  Parv- 

BACIIELER    A  knight.     CAaucer. 

BACIIELERIE.  Knighthood.  Also  explained 
by  Tyrwbitt,  the  knights.  Itsometimesmeauis 
a  company  of  young  bachclon,  tad  occasion- 
ally, bachelorship.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T., 
SI4S,  17074;   Rob.  Gloue.  pp.  76,  183. 

BACHELOR'S-BUTTONS.  The  campion  flower. 
AcconUng  lo  Grey,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  i. 
107,  there  was  an  ancient  cuttom  amongst 
country  fellows  of  carrying  the  flowers  of  ^s 
plant  in  their  pockets,  to  know  whethn'  they 
shotdd  succeed  with  their  sweethearts,  and 
they  judged  of  their  good  or  bad  succeaa  by 
their  growing  or  not  growing  there.  "  To 
wear  bachelor')  buttons  seema  to  have  been 
a  phrase  for  being  unmarried.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  flower-faeadi  at  the  com- 
mon burdock,  as  well  ai  the  wild  tcabious, 
tre  iJso  called  by  this  name. 

BACINB.    A  baaon. 

That  m  WM  nde  »  the  fer, 
Tbe  elgtatB  eo  a  tmrlut  cker. 


BACK.  (l)Arere-nion«ei  abat.  SeeLydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  152;  TiuidB]e,p.41;  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  21. 

(2)  Kennett  aaya,  "along  tbe  Severn  they  think 
it  •  sure  prognostick  of  fair  weather,  if  the 
wind  ttek  to  the  aun,  i.  e.  opposes  the  sun's 
course."    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  In  some  counties,  when  a  person  ia  angry 
they  say  hia  baeJc't  lyt.  Kennett  haa,  "  i*np, 
angry,  provoked.    Otforith." 

(4)  In  mining,  the  hiei  of  a  lode  is  the  part  of 
it  nearest  tbe  anrface ;  and  the  back  of  a  level 
ia  that  part  of  the  lode  extending  above  it  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  level  above. 
WattiM. 

BACK-ALONG.    Backward.    Somtntl. 

BACK-AND-EDGS.  Completely ;  entirely.  See 
a  play,  quoted  bf  Narea,  in  v.  In  Yorkshire 
obta^s  the  oppottte  phraae,  "  I  can  make 
haei  (wr  tdgt  ^  turn ;"  1  can  make  nothing 

BACKARDS.WAT.    Backwards.     Yorlah. 

BACKAS.  The  back-house,  or  wash-house,  or 
more  generally  bakehouse.  Far.  dial.  Spelt 
iaiMiowu  io  the  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  4,  where  it  is  probably  used  in  the  firat 

BACKBANB.  An  iron  chain  passing  in  a  groove 
of  the  cart-aaddle  to  rapport  the  shafts.  North, 

BACKBAR.  The  bar  in  a  chimney  by  which  aajF 
venel  is  suspended  over  the  fire.   Vaf.  dial 
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BACKBERAND.  The  bearing  of  any  stolen 
goods,  especially  deer,  on  the  back,  or  open 
indisputable  thdft    An  old  law  term. 

BACK-BOARD.  A  large  board  on  which  the 
doagh  is  rolled  out  previously  to  making  it 
into  kMTes.    North, 

BACK-BREAK.    To  break  the  back.    Florio, 

BACKBRON.  A  large  log  of  wood  put  on  at  the 
back  of  a  fire.    JOiortet, 

BACKBT.    Behind ;  a  little  way  off.    North. 

BACK-CAST.  The  failure  in  an  effort ;  a  re- 
lapse into  trouble.    North, 

BACK-CAUTER.  Cotgrave  has,  "Cautere  doraal, 
the  baete-cttuter,  somewhat  like  a  knife,  or 
having  a  back  like  a  knife,  and  searing  onely 
on  the  other  side." 

BACKEN.    To  retard.     Var.  dial 

BACK-END.  Autumn.  Yorkgh,  It  is  applied  as 
well  to  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  week,  &c. 

BACKENING.    Relapse;  hindrance.    Yorkth, 

BACKER.  Further  back.  JFett.  We  have  also 
baeJterfy,  late,  applied  to  crops ;  backer ttj  back- 
wards ;  backerter,  more  backwards.  Chaucer 
hasteeiHrmor^ ,  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,  85. 

BACK-FRIEND.  (1)  A  secret  enemy.  See 
Comedy  ci  Errors,  iv.  2 ;  Hall,  Henry  VII., 
f.  1 ;  Florio,  in  t.  InimieOf  Nemieo. 

(2)  AhangnaiL    North. 

BACKING.  Nailing  the  back  on  a  chaur  suitable 
to  the  seat.   Holme. 

BACK-O'-BEYOND.  Of  an  unknown  distance. 
North. 

BACK-OUT.    A  back-yard.    Kent. 

BACK-PIECE.  This  term  explains  itself.  It  is 
the  piece  of  armour  that  covers  the  back. 
See  HaU,  Hen.  lY.,  f.  12. 

BACKRA6.  A  kind  of  wine,  made  at  Bacharach 
m  Germany,  occasionally  mentioned  by  our 
old  dramatists.  Naret.  See  also  Hudibras, 
III.  iiL  300. 

BACKS.  The  principal  rafters  of  a  root  A 
term  in  carpentry. 

BACKSET.  To  make  a  baelaet,  to  make  a  stand 
to  receive  a  chased  deer,  and  to  cast  fresh 
hounds  upon  him  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
oonne.    Hoime. 

BACKSEYORE.  The  hind  part  before.    Devon. 

BACKSIDE.  The  barton,  or  any  premises  at  the 
back  of  a  house.    Var.  dioL 

No  Innkeeper,  alehouse  keeper,  yictualler,  or  tip- 
pler, shall  admit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  in 
his  house  or  bmektide  to  eat,  drinli,  or  play  at  cards. 

GrindoTs  RtmainM,  p.  138. 

BACKSTAFF.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea;  being  so 
called  because  the  back  of  the  observer  is 
turned  towards  the  sun  when  he  makes  the 
observation.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  captain  John  Davis  about  the  year  1590, 
and  it  is  described  by  him  in  his  "  Seaman's 
Secrets." 

BACKSTAND.    Resistance. 

Lytle  avayleth  outward  warre,  except  there  be  a 
sure  staye  and  a  stedfast  hackttaitdt  at  home,  as 
wd  for  Uie  savegarde  and  security,  ai  for  the  good 
goveraaunce  of  such  as  be  left  behinde. 

HaU,  Uenrp  Vll.  f.  3. 


BACKSTER.    A  baker.    North. 

BACKSTERS.  Wide  fiat  pieces  of  board,  which 
are  strapped  on  the  feet,  and  used  to  walk  over 
loose  beach  on  the  sea  coast.    South. 

BACK-STOCK.    A  log  of  wood.    HoUyband. 

BACKSTONE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stone  to  bake 
bread,  but  more  particularly  oat-cakes  upon. 
The  larger,  or  double  ones,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  are  about  28  to  30  inches  by  16  to  20, 
and  the  smaller  ones  vary  in  size,  16  or  18 
inches  square.  Meriton  gives  the  Yorkshire 
proverb,  "  As  nimble  as  a  cat  on  ahaite  back- 
stane."— Yorkshire  Ale,  ed.  1697,  p.  84. 

BACKSTRIKING.  A  mode  of  ploughing,  in 
which  the  earth  having  been  previously  turned, 
is  turned  back  again.    Suffolk. 

BACKSUNDED.    Shady.    Dortet. 

BACK-SWANKED.  Lean  in  the  fiank,  a  term 
applied  to  a  horse.    Miege. 

BACKSWORD.  The  game  of  single-stick.  Wiltt. 
A  backsword,  properly  speaking,  is  a  sword 
with  one  sharp  edge. 

BACKWARD.  (1)  The  state  of  things  past.  Shak. 

(2)  A  Jakes.    For.  dial 

BACKWATER.  Water  not  vnmted  for  turning 
the  wheel  of  a  water  corn-mill,  what  is  super- 
abundant, and  generally  fiows  down  a  channel 
cut  for  the  purpose.  Also,  a  current  of  water 
from  the  inland,  which  clears  off  the  deposit 
of  sand  and  silt  left  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

BACKWORD.  An  answer  to  put  off  an  engage- 
ment.   North. 

BACK-WORM.  A  disease  in  hawks,  the  worm 
itself  generally  being  in  the  thin  skin  about 
the  reins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  filander.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  51. 

BACKWORT.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Florio,  in  v. 
Consdlida  maggiore.  It  appears  from  Gerard 
to  be  the  same  as  the  comfrey. 

BACON.    A  clown.    Shak. 

BACTILE.    A  candlestick.  (Lai.) 

BACUN.    Baked. 

BACYN.  A  light  kind  of  hehnet,  mentioned  in 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2557;  batyn^  K>'ng 
Alisaunder,  2333.  This  is  another  form  oi 
the  word  bassinet  ^  q.  v. 

BAD.  (1;  Sick ;  ilL  Var.  dial  Sometunes  we 
hear  right  bad,  or  right  on  bad. 

(2)  A  nural  game,  played  with  a  bad-stiek,  for^ 
merly  common  in  Y'orkshire.  It  probably  re- 
sembled the  game  of  cat.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  Poor.    Var.  dial. 

(4)  Entreated;  asked;  prayed. 

To  Jhesu  Crist  he  6ad  a  boone, 
Fayre  knelyng  on  hys  knee. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  M 

(5)  Offered;  invited.     See  Sir  Eglamour,  929, 
1080,  Thornton  Romances,  pp.  159,  166. 

(6)  To  take  the  husks  off  walnuts.     West. 

(7)  Bold.    Qw.  Myst. 

(8)  A  bad  person  or  thing.  See  &a<M!f  in  Warner's 

Albions  England,  ed.  1592,  p.  58. 

BADAYLE.    Battle. 

Of  swerde  of  plate  and  ee k  of  nuyle. 
As  thou5e  he  schulde  to  bndayte. 

CMver,  M8.  Soe.  Anti^.  134.  f.  I46k 
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BADDE.    Ellis  suggests  either  the  usual  mean- 
ing, or  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  abide.  In 
Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  101,  it  means  deiay. 
A  ttaf  In  hU  bond  he  hadde. 
And  schon  on  hit  fet  badde. 

Arthour  and  Meriin,  p.  73. 

BADDELICHE.    Badly.    Rob,  Glow. 
BADDER.  Comp.  of  bad.  North.  See  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.,  10538,  and  Narcs,  in  v. 
BADDING.    Shelling  walnuts.     JTett. 
BADE.     (1)  Delay.    Ct  Sir  Perceval, '41,  111, 

484,  666,  1533,  1760,  2128,  2129;  and  the 

example  under  Altuithe. 

(2)  Abode ;  remained.  See  Minot's  Poems,  p.  20 ; 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  148 ;  Perceval.  569, 612, 892. 

(3)  Prayed.  Rob.  Gloue.  Cf.  Ellis's  Met.  Rom., 
iii.  72 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  7449. 

(4)  Commanded.     Chaucer. 

(5)  A  pledge;  a  surety.  (A.-S.)  This  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Perceval,  1029,  1305. 

(6)  To  bathe.     Warw. 

(7)  In  Mr.  Robson's  Romances,  p.  58,  the  word 
occurs  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  "  alle  of  fellus  that 
he  bade"  skins  of  animals  that  he  caused  to 
remaint  i.  e.,  killed. 

BADELYNGE.  Paddling,  as  of  ducks.  Skinner 
gives  this  word  on  the  authority  of  Juliana 
Barnes.  It  means  a  flock  or  company  of  ducks. 

BADGER.  (1)  A  pedlar;  acorn-factor.  Some- 
times, a  person  who  pmrchases  eggs,  butter,  &c. 
at  the  farm-houses,  to  sell  again  at  market. 

(2)  To  beat  down  in  a  bargain.    Var.  dial 

BADGER-THE-BEAR.  A  rough  game,  some- 
times seen  in  the  country.  The  boy  who  per- 
sonates the  bear  performs  his  part  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  is  prevented  from  getting 
away  by  a  string.  It  is  the  part  of  another 
boy,  his  keeper,  to  defend  him  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  others. 

BADGET.  A  badger.  Eatt.  Badget  is  also  a 
common  name  for  a  cart-horse. 

BADLING.   A  worthless  person.   North, 

BADLY.    Sick;  ilL    North. 

BADS.    The  husks  of  walnuts.     Wett. 

BAEL.     Bale;  sorrow. 

BAELYS.     Rods. 

With  brennyng  haelyt  thei  hem  dong, 
And  with  hem  droffe  to  peynis  strong. 

Tundadtt  p.  IG. 

BAESSYS.  See  Bate. 

BAFFERS.  Barkers;  yellers. 

Houndet  for   the  hauk  beth  fijten  and  grete 
bnff^.  MS.Bodl.546. 

BAFFLE.  (1)  To  treat  with  indignity ;  to  use 
contemptuously.  Properly  speaking,  to  baffle 
or  baffui  a  person  was  to  reverse  a  picture  of 
him  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  but  the  term 
is  used  more  generally.  See  Middleton's 
Works,  ii.  449 ;  Ben  Jonson,  v.  127 ;  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  vL  18.  In  the  Muse's  Looking, 
glass,  L  4,  it  signifies  to  beat,  in  which  sense 
it  also  occurs  in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  13. 

(2)  To  cheat,  or  make  a  fool  of;  to  manage 
capriciously  or  wantonly ;  to  twist  irregularly 
together.  Eoitt.  Com,  knocked  about  by  the 
Bind,  is  said  in  Suffolk  to  be  baffled. 


BAFFLING.  Affront ;  insult  See  Middleton's 
Works,  iv.  44 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  L 142; 
Malone*s  Shakespeare,  xvi.  16. 

BAFFYN.    To  bark.     Prompt.  Part. 

BAFT.    Abaft.     Chaucer. 

BAFTYS.    Afterwards  ?     Cot.  Mytt. 

BAG.     (1)  The  udder  of  a  cow.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  cut  peas  with  an  instrument  resembling 
*the  common  reaping-hook,  but  with  a  handle 
sufficiently  long  to  admit  both  hands.  Wett, 
In  Oxfordshire  the  term  is  applied  to  cutting 
wheat  stubble,  which  is  generally  done  with 
an  old  scythe. 

They  cannot  mowe  it  with  a  sythe,  but  they  cutt 

it  with  such  a^liooke  ai  they  doe  bagge  peaae  with. 

Aubrep't  fFUU,  MS.  Royal  Soe.,  p.  183. 

(3)  When  a  servant  is  dismissed,  he  is  said  to 
have  got  the  bag.  In  some  parts,  to  give  a 
person  the  bag  is  to  deceive  him.  A  person's 
bag  and  baggage  is  everything  he  has  got. 

(4)  The  stomach.  Hence  eating  is  bagging,  or 
filling  the  stomach,  to  put  into  a  bag.  Ct 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  EmpHr ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  233.  An  animal  with 
young  is  said  to  be  bagged.  See  Perceval,  717; 
Nares,  in  v.  Bag  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Rimpregnduok ; 
Tnsser's  Husbandry,  p.  104.  Nares  ezphiins 
it,  to  breed,  to  become  pregnant 

(5)  To  move ;  to  shake ;  to  jog.  See  the  Rara 
Mathematical  p.  64. 

BAGAMENT.  Worthless  stuff ;  nonsense.  Line. 

BAGATINE.  An  Italian  coin,  worth  about  the 
third  part  of  a  farthing,  alluded  to  in  Ben 
Jonson,  iii.  219. 

BAGAVEL.  A  tribute  granted  to  the  citizens 
of  Exeter  by  a  charter  from  Edward  I.,  em- 
powering them  to  levy  a  duty  upon  all  wares 
brought  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
paving  the  streets,  repairing  the  walls,  and  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  town.    Jacobs. 

BAGE.    A  badge.    Prompt.  Part, 

BAGEARD.    A  badger.    More. 

BAGELLE.  Rings;  jewels.  So  explained  in 
Heame's  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  282. 

BAG-FOX.  A  fox  that  has  been  unearthed,  and 
kept  a  time  for  sport.    Bhme. 

BAGGABONE.    A  vagabond.    Beds. 

BAGGAGED.    Mad;  bewitched.    Exmoor. 

BAGGAGELY.    Worthless.     Tusser. 

BAGGE.    (1)  A  badge.    Prompt.  Part. 
He  beria  of  golde  a  lemely  figbte. 
His  bagg0$  are  eabylle  ylkane. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1.  17i  f*  141. 

(2)  To  swell  with  aiTOgancc.  Chaueer.  Tyrwhitt 

says  "  rather,  perhaps,  to  squint." 
BAGGERMENT.    Rubbish,    line. 
BAGGIE.    The  bdly.     Northumb. 
BAGGIN.    Food.     Cumb. 
BAGGING.  The  act  of  cutting  up  wheat  stubble 

for  the  purpose  of  thatching  or  burning.  Oxon. 

Also,  becoming  pregnant.    See  Florio,  in  v. 

Impregndggine ;  and  Bag. 
BAGGING-BILL.    A  curved  iron  instrument 

used  for  various  agricultural  purposes.    It  is 

also  called  a  bagging-hooh 
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BAGGINGLT.  Sqidiitinglr.  Thii  word  ocean 
in  the  Rom.  of  the  Rote,  292,  expltuned  by 
■ome  ampanUji,  Tyrwhitt'i  npluiatioii,  ben 
adopted.  be*t  niita  the  conteit,  and  ibe  cor- 
mponding  puuge  in  the  originil. 

BAGGING-TIME.  Baiting  time.  Narlh.  At 
Buij,  CO.  Lane,  about  the  year  1780,  a  re- 
fmhment  between  dinner  and  lupper  wai 
called  bagging,  while  at  Chorley,  diitant  only 
■bout  twenty  milei,  the  term  wai  not  in  uie. 

BAGHEL.     Same  ai  bagrllii,  q.  v. 

The  iaimn  ud  tha  'bcU* 
BCD  aiched  ud  fled. 

iTrigiies  Piiuiciii  SoKp,  p.  aor. 

BAGINET.     A  bayonette.     Far.  dial. 

BAGLE.  An  impuilent  woman ;  anopprobrioni 
tenn  tor  a  woman  of  but  character.  Sakp. 
Paliap*  thia  ia  merely  a  Tariation  of  baggagt, 
though  Ur.  Hartabome  derivea  it  from  the 
French  MgitnJf. 

BAO-OF-NAILS.  The  name  of  a  lign,  aaid  to 
be  cormpted  imto  the  SaccAanoIt.  He  aquinta 
like  a  b^  of  naili,  L  e.,  hi«  eyei  are  directed 
■a  many  wayi  u  the  ptunti  of  a  bi^  of  naila. 

BAG-PUDDING.  A  nutic  diah,  aaid,  in  an  old 
Duraery  rtiyme,  to  have  formed  the  icpait  of 
King  Arthor  ;  but  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  no 
modem  dictionary.  It  appears,  fmm  Taylor'a 
Workei,  L  146,  that  Glouceatenhire  wu  for- 
merly famoui  for  them;  but  Welih  bag-pud- 
dings are  mentioned  in  Hswkina'  Bng.  Dram, 
iii.  170.  Howell,  Engliah  Prorerbs,  p.  6,  g^vei 
thia,  "  Sweetheart  and  bagg-poddlng."  See 
alao  Heywood'a  Ednard  IV.,  p.  47  ;  Floiio,  in 
T.  Offa,  PoUiglia. 

BAGWALETOUR.    A  earner  of  baggage. 
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BAGT.    A  badge.    Benurt. 
BAHN.    Going.     Yorhh. 
BAHT.    Both. 

Aflct  iiuiysi  inM  fat  and  ner. 

GHV  Kf  iravick,  MMMiU  MS. 

BAICH.    A  langnet  of  land.     Say. 

BAIC3.  Chidinga ;  reproofa.   Tuaer.   Tliisword 

and  the  pretioua  one  are  &om  Hunter'*  addi- 

tiona  to  Boncher. 
BAIDB.     Endured.    A^or/*iiRai. 
BAIGNE.    To  drench  ;  to  aoak. 
BAIL.  (1)  Abeacon;asignaJjabonGre.  Narlk 

Alao  iaUei,  tlamei,  blazes.    Cf.  Pien  Plough- 
man, p.  490. 
(2)  The  handle  of  a  pail,  bucket,  or  kettle ;  the 

bow  of  a  scythe.    Biul. 
BAILS.   (1)   Battle.      See  Rob.  GIouc  p.  37. 

where  the  Amndel  MS.  reads  talaiVe. 
(2)  A  wooden  canopy,  formed  of  bowa.     Seethe 

Satbnd  Papers,  p.  £  ;  Ordinances  and  Reguli 

tiona,  p.  127. 
BAILEY.   A  name  given  to  the  courts  of  a  castle 

fonned  hy  the  s|<ace*  between  the  circu 


Four 

MS.  Bgtrlon  W/. 

BAILIWICK.  Stewardship.  Dml.  Plorio  spell* 
it  taily-weeie,  in  T.  Cattaldia. 

BAILLIE.  Custody ;  goTemment.  (A.-N.)  See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4302;  Kyng  Aliaannder, 
7532  )  Langtoft,  pp.  61,  127,  280. 

BAILS.    Hoops  to  bear  up  the  tilt  of  a  boat, 

BAILY.    A  bailiff;  «  steward ;  alao,  a  iherifTa 


That  [alllt  byt  lordji  (Doda 


TIM  iailt  ot  Roauni  Ihcrclo  1>  Ihe  bnt. 

BAIN.  Near;  ready;  easy.  NorlA.  Ray  ex- 
plains it,  "  willing,  forward,"  and  Wilbnham 
"  near,  conteaient."  Id  the  east  of  England 
it  means,  pliant,  limber.  "  To  be  very  iam 
abont  one,"  officious,  ready  to  help.  Aa  an 
archaism,  it  ligniflea.  obedient,  ready,  willing. 
See  Cheater  Playa,  i.  69 ;  Bohaon's  Romances, 
p.  46 ;  Towneley  Myslerie*,  pp.  28,  39. 


Id  ihu  la  baurla  >" 


BAINE.  (1)  A  hath.  See  Patteme  of  Paiufuli 
Adventurea,  pp.  IBB,  19&;  RuiUod  Papeia, 
p.  8.  bayn. 

(2)  To  bathe. 

No  iDiin  I  do  ml  ninhta  fByiM, 
But  Id  gladDcaaa  I  tvpn  and  balma. 

US.  Oauah.  Ft.  L  <,  r.  It>. 

BAINER.    Nearer.    Norlh. 

BAINLV.    Readily. 

BAIRB.    m  t  cooTenient.    DwIUm. 

BAIRMAN.  A  poor  insolvent  debtor,  lefl  bare 
and  naked,  who  was  obliged  to  swear  in  court 
that  he  was  not  worth  above  five  ahillinga  and 
five  pence.     PkUSfit. 

BAIRN.  A  child.  North.  The  aeveral  com- 
pounds of  this  word  are  too  obvioui  to  require 

BAIRNWORTS.    The  daisy.     Yorlth. 

RAISE.  A  baatard.  In  Sir  C.  Sharp'a  Chron, 
Hirab.  p.  9.  ia  the  entry,  "  Isabel,  daughter  to 
Philippe  Wilkinaon,  bur.  30  May,  1633,  taite 
with  anotho'  man's  wife,"  &om  tbe  register  of 
Hart. 

BAISEMAINS.      Compliments  i      aalutationa. 


BAISTE.     Ahsahed. 
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BAIT.  (1)  A  luncheon ;  a  meal  taken  by  a  la- 
bourcr  in  the  morning.    Var,  dial.   In  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  66,  it  apparently  means  to  re- 
fresh ;  to  stop  to  feed. 
!2)  To  lower  a  bargain.     Var.  dial, 
3)  To  flutter.    A  hawking  term. 

(4)  Food ;  pasture.     North, 

BAITAND.  Explained  by  Heamc,  in  great  haste. 
See  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  307. 

BAITEL.    To  thrash.    North. 

BAITII.     Both.    North. 

BAIT-POKE.  A  bag  to  carry  provisions  in. 
North. 

BAJ ARDOUR.  A  carter ;  the  bearer  of  any 
weight  or  burden.     Keraey, 

BAK.  A  bat.  "  The  blode  of  a  bak**  is  an  in- 
gredient  in  a  medical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln 

A.i.  17,  f.  282. 

Thane  come  thnre  flyande  amanges  thame  bakket, 
grettere  thane  wilde  dowfet,  and  thalre  tethe  ware 
lyke  mene  tethe,  and  thay  didd  mene  mekille  diseie 
and  hurte.         U/^  of  Alesaitdtr,  MS,  lAneoln,  f.  S9. 

BAKED.     Incrusted.     Var,  dial 

BAKED-MEAT.  Means  generally,  meat  pre- 
pared by  baking ;  but,  in  the  common  usage  of 
our  ancestors,  it  signified  more  usually  a  meat- 
pie.  This  signification  has  been  a  good  deal 
overlooked.    Narei. 

BAKEN.    Baked. 

BAKERLEGGED.  A  person  whose  legs  bend 
outwards  is  said  to  be  bakerlegged,  Grose  has 
baier-inee^d,  **  one  whose  knees  knock  toge- 
ther  in  walking,  as  if  kneading  dough."  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  BiUart, 

BAKER'S-DOZEN.  Thirteen.  Sometimes,  four- 
teen. Florio  has,  <*  Serqua^  a  dozen,  namely 
of  egges,  or,  as  we  say,  a  baker^t  dozen,  that 
is,  tliirteene  to  the  dozen."  See  also  the  same 
dictionary,  in  v.  Aggiunta. 

BAKESTER.  A  female  baker.  Derbyth,  In 
Pier's  Ploughman,  pp.  14, 47,  we  have  bakttere 
in  the  same  sense. 

BAKHALFE.  Hinder  part.  See  Restoration  of 
Edward  IV.,  p.  14. 

There  blganne  many  ranltees  growe  upon  hym, 
at  hit  were  upon  his  fkkkalft, 

Caxton**  toivert  Fruy^/Ul  Ghoailtf  Mattrt, 

BAKIIOUSE.    Abidcehouse.    North.    Seethe 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  ^. 
BAK  IN.    The  quaufity  of  bread  baked  at  one 
time.     Yorkshire.'  This  term  also  occurs  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21. 
B  AKING-DRAUGHT.    Part  of  the  hinder  quar- 
ter  of  an  ox.    See  Holme's  Academy  of  Ar- 
mory, iii.  87. 
BAKK.    A  cheek.     Sterenson. 
BAKKER.     More  backwards. 

With  that  anone  I  went  me  bakker  more* 
Myselfe  and  I  mcthought  we  were  i-now. 

Chttucer,  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  L  6,  f.  99. 

BAKPANER.  A  kind  of  basket;  probably  a 
pannier  carried  on  the  back.     Carton, 

BAKSTALE.     Backwards.     Prompt,  Parv, 

BAL.  (1)  A  flame.  See  Stevenson's  additions 
to  Boucher,  in  v.  This  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  318. 

(2)  Amine.     Jfett. 


BALADE-ROTAL.  A  balade  anciently  meant 
any  short  composition  in  verse,  or  even  in  mea- 
sured lines.  A  poem  written  in  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  was  formerly  said  to  be  composed 
in  balade-royal.  A  poem  by  Lydgate,  in  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  22,  is  called  a  balade-royalf  and 
several  other  pieces  in  the  same  MS.  are  said 
to  be  written  **  balade-uiyee."  Stanihorst, 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  40,  mentions  one 
Dormer  who  wrote  in  ballad-royal. 

BALANCE.  (1)  Balances.    Shai. 

(2)  Doubt ;  uncertainty.  '^  To  lay  in  balance," 
to  wager.     Chaucer, 

BALANCERS.  Makers  of  balances.  See  the 
curious  enumeration  of  the  different  trades  in 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  10. 

BALASE.  To  balance.  Baret.  Cf.  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  235. 

BALASTRE.    A  cross-bow.     Caxton. 

BALATE.    To  bleat ;  to  bellow.    Salop. 

BALAYS.  A  kind  of  ruby.  See  Palsgrave, 
subst.  f.  1 9.  Balayn,  in  Richard  Coer  de  lion, 
2982,  is  perhaps  the  plural  of  this  word.  See 
aho  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  347  ;  Court  of  Love, 
80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Balay ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  120. 

BALCHE.    To  belch.    Huloet. 

BALCHING.    An  unfledged  bird.     Weit. 

BALCOON.    A  balcony.    HoweU. 

BALD.    Swift ;  sudden.     Verttegan, 

BALDACHIN.  A  canopy,  usually  supported  by 
columns,  and  raised  over  iHtars,  tombs,  &c. ; 
but  more  particularly  used  where  the  altars 
were  insulated,  as  was  customary  in  early 
churches.    Britton. 

BALDAR-HERBE.    The  amaranthna.    Huloet, 

BALDCOOT.  The  water-hen.  Drayton,  Spelt 
baUed-eote  in  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  MS. 
Arund.  220,  f.  301. 

BALDE.  (1)  Bold.    Minot. 

(2)  To  encourage.    {A.-S,) 

BALDELICHE.    Boldly. 

This  woman  wente  forth  baldtHeht, 
Hardy  hy  was  y-nou5. 

MS.  041.  Trin.  Onm.  57. 

BALDELT.    Boldly.    Minot, 
BALDEMOYNE.    Gentian.    See  MS.  Sloane  5, 
f.  5 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  22. 

Loke  how  a  leke  man,  for  hJc  hele, 
Taketh  baldemoime  with  canelle. 

Oowtr,  MS,  Soe.  jinttq.  134,  f.  49. 

BALDER.  (1)  To  use  coarse  language.    Eaat. 

(2)  Bolder.    Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  20. 

BALDERDASH.*  Explained  <<  hodge-podge"  in 
the  glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin.  Any  mixture  of 
rubbish  is  called  balderdath.  See  D'Israeli's 
Amenities  of  Literature,  i.  234.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  term  is  more  restricted  to  absolute 
filth,  whether  applied  to  language  or  in  its 
literal  sense.  Ben  Jonson  caUs  bad  liquor  by 
this  name,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  as  a 
verb,  to  mix  or  adulterate  any  liquor. 

BALDFACED.    White-faced.     Yorkth. 

BALD-KITE.  A  buzzard.  In  Cotgrave  it  is 
the  translation  of  buzart  and  buse. 

BALDLY.    Boldly.    Minot. 
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BALDOCK.    Some  kind  of  tool,  mentioned  in 
the  51st  section  appended  to  Howell's  Lexi- 
con. 
BAXDORE.    Bolder.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  509. 
BALDRIB.    Not  the  same  as  the  spare-rib,  as 
generally  stated,  which  has  fat  and  lean,  and  is 
cnt  off  the  neck.    The  baldrib  is  cut  lower 
down,  and  is  devoid  of  fat ;  hence  the  name, 
according  to  Minsheu. 
BALDRICK.    A  belt,  girdle,  or  sash,  of  varions 
kinds;  sometimes  a  sword-belt.     There  are 
several  instances  where  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  merely  a  collar  or  strap  round  the  neck, 
though  it  was  more  generally  passed  round 
one  side  of  the  neck,  and  under  the  opposite 
arm.     See  Hayward's  Annals  of  Qu.  Eliz. 
p.  30 ;  Fabian,  p.  540 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  27  ; 
Hall,  Henry  VHI.,  ff.  3,  6 ;  Malone's  Shake- 
■peare,  vii.  22 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  8 ; 
Croft's  ExcerptaAntiqua,  p.  13 ;  Cyprian  Aca- 
demy, 1647,  iL  21 ;  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  7  C.  xvi. 
f.  68 ;  Cunningham's  Revels  Accounu,  p.  126 ; 
Strutt,  u.  50 ;  Patteme  of  Painfull  Adventures, 
p.  206  i  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  320.    A  kind 
of  cake,  made  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  belt, 
was  called  a  baudrick.    See  some  old  printed 
receipU  in  4to.  C.  39,  Art.  Seld.  in  BibL  BodL 
and  Wyl  Bucke*8  Testament,  p.  34. 
BALDUCTUM.    A  term  applied  by  Nash  to 
some  of  the  affected  expressions  of  Gabriel 
Harvey.    It  seems  to  have  been  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  balderdash,  and  is  found  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Stanihurst's  Description  of 
Ireland,  p.  29. 
BALDWEIN.    Gentian.     Gerard. 
BALE.  (1)  Sorrow;  evil;  mischief.    (A,'S.) 
Ryght  thus  I  mene,  I  male  no  lengere  tale. 
But  5e  do  thus,  gretter*  growyth  oure  60/0. 

MS.  Rawl.  Pott,  118. 
Therwhile,  sire,  that  I  tolde  this  tale, 
Thl  sane  mighte  tholle  dethes  bale. 

Srayn  8agt$,  70S. 
(2^  Basil  wood.    SJtnmer. 
(3 )  The  scrotum  ?    Stevenson, 
'a\  Ten  reams  of  paper.    Kennett. 
lb)  A  pair  of  dice  is  firequently  called  a  bale. 
This  term  is  found  in  Skelton,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  later  writers. 
((a\  ThebcUy.    Madden, 
(7)  Destruction.    Prompt,  Parv. 
BALEFUL.     Evil ;  banefuL    This  word  occurs 
in  2   Henry  VI.,  iii.  2,  and  earlier  in  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  105. 
BALEIS.      A  large  rod.    {A.-N,)      Also  the 
verb  baleisen,  to  beat  with  a  rod,  which  is 
still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Shropshire.  Piers 
Ploughman. 
BALENA.    A  whale.  (Lat.) 

The  huge  leviathan  is  but  a  shrimpe 
Compar'ii  with  oui  balena  on  the  land. 

Tragedy  fkf  Hqffman,  1631. 

BALEW.    EviL  (A.-S,) 

BALEYNE.    Whalebone?   Skinner.    Itispos- 

aible  this  may  be  the  same  with  baiayn  in 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2982. 
BALEZ.    Bowels.     Gaw. 
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BALHEW.    Plain ;  smooth.    Prompt*  Parv. 

BALIAGE.  The  office  of  a  bailiff.  See  Florio, 
in  V.  BagUuOf  Baile. 

BALIST.  An  ancient  engine,  or  kind  of  ord- 
nance, for  projecting  stones. 

BALISTAR.    A  man  using  a  cross-bow. 

BALK.  (1)  A  ridge  of  greensward  left  by  the 
plough  in  ploughing,  or  by  design  between 
different  occupancies  in  a  common  field.  The 
term  is  translated  by  terrat  porca  in  an  old 
vocabulary  in  MS.  BodL  604,  f.  39 ;  but  by 
grumuSf  a  heap,  in  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed. 
1608,  p.  89.  See  also  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  81 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Assilkmnement,  Cheintre; 
Townelcy  Myst.  p.  99 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  343 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  123;  Nomenclator,  p. 
385 ;  Florio,  in  v.  DeUrdre  ;  Holinshed,  Hist. 
Ireland,  p.  174.  From  this  last  example  it 
appears  that  the  explanation  given  by  Withals 
is  correct,  and  Baret  has,  '<  a  balke  or  banke 
of  earth  raysed  or  standing  up  betweene  twoo 
furrowes."  To  draw  a  balk  is  to  draw  a 
straight  furrow  across  a  field. 

(2)  A  particular  beam  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  cottage,  especially  a  thatched  one.  The 
sidewalls  and  gables  being  erected,  a  pair  of 
couples  or  strong  supports  is  placed  between 
each  pair  of  gables,  and  the  balk  is  the  strong 
beam,  running  horizontally,  that  imites  these 
below.  This  balk  is  often  used  in  the  poorer 
cottages  to  hang  various  articles  on,  a  custom 
alluded  to  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  3626; 
Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  i.  171.  A  similar  beam 
in  a  stable  or  outhouse  is  also  called  a  balk, 
as  in  Topsell's  Foure  Footed  Beasts,  p.  395 ; 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033;  and 
the  term  is  occasionally  applied  generally  to 
any  beam  or  rafter.  See  also  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  21,  30,  196 ;  Tusser,  p.  204 ;  Skelton,  L 
114;  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24.  Huloet 
has,  "  balke  ende  whych  appeareth  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house,  proeer.** 

Bynde  hit  furste  with  balke  and  bonde. 
And  wynde  hit  siihthcn  with  good  wonde. 
Cweor  Mundt,  MS.  Colt.  Tritt.  Cantab.,  f.  11. 

(3)  To  heap  up  in  a  ridge  or  hillock,  in  1  Henry 
IV.,  i.  1.  It  seems  to  have  the  usual  meaning 
of  omit  in  Tarn.  Shrew,  i.  1;  Sanderson's 
Sermons,  1689,  p.  39.  "  Balk  the  way,"  get 
out  of  the  way,  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  80. 

(4)  A  simple  piece  of  machinery  used  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  into 
which  the  cow's  head  is  put  while  she  is 
milked. 

(5)  Straight  young  trees  after  they  are  felled  are 
in  Norfolk  called  balks, 

(6)  "  To  be  thrown  ourt'  balk,"  is,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  be  published  in  the 
churoh.  "To  hing  ourt'  balk"  is  marriage 
deferred  after  publication. 

BALKE.  (1)  To  leave  a  balk  in  ploughing. 
But  so  wel  halte  no  man  the  plogh. 
That  he  ne  balketh  otherwiie. 

Gvwcr,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  87* 
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(2)  To  belch.  (^.-5.) 

Perceavyng  by  the  grefc  of  their  communications 
the  dukes  pryde  nowe  nnd  then  to  balkt  oute  a  ly tie 
brayde  of  envye  towaide  the  glorye  of  the  kynge. 

Hiirdyngt  Supp.  f.  84. 

(3)  To  be  angry.    Reynard  the  Foxe, 
BALKER.    A  great  beam.    East, 
BALKERS.     Persons  who  stand  on  high  places 

near  the  sea-coast,  at  the  time  of  herring 
fishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fishermen  which 
way  the  shoals  pass.    Blount. 

BALKING.    A  ridge  of  earth.    Latimer, 

BALK-PLOUGHING.  A  particular  mode  of 
ploughing,  in  which  ridges  are  left  at  inter- 
vals.   Ea»t, 

BALKS.  The  hay-loft.  Chesh,  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  the  hen-roost  was  so  called. 

BALK-STAFF.    A  quarter-staflf.     North, 
BeUk-ttav«$  and  cudgels,  pikes  and  truncheoDS, 
Brown  bread  and  cheese,  that  swam  by  luncheons. 
Oattm't  Poetical  Work*,  1794,  p.  IS. 

BALL.  (1)  Bald.    Somertet, 

(2)  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  "5a«,  or  apple  of 
the  eye."    Iluloet,  1552. 

Son  after,  wen  he  was  halle, 
Then  be^n  to  slak  hyr  batlt, 

Gu^  of  Warwick,  UiddUhUl  MS, 

(3)  The  palm  of  the  hand.  Yorkah,  Also  the 
round  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  horse's  foot. 
See  Florio,  in  v.  CdUo, 

(4)  A  name  given  to  various  animals.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  horse  in  Chaucer 
and  Tusser,  of  a  sheep  in  the  Promptorium, 
and  of  a  dog  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
Henry  VIII.,  p.  43.  It  is  the  common  name 
of  a  field  in  Devonshire. 

(5)  The  body  of  a  tree.     Lane, 
BALLACE.    To  stuff;  to  fill.    BaOatt,  filled, 

Ck)medy  of  Errors,  iii.  2.  Ct  Hall's  Satires, 
iy.  5 ;  Ford's  Tracts,  p.  9.  Iluloet  has  baloi- 
MeHf  translated  by  saburro. 

BALLAD.    To  sing  ballads.    Shak. 

BALLADIN.  A  kind  of  dance,  mentioned  by 
Minsheu  and  Skinner. 

BALL  ANDES.  Ballances?  Ballandes  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Rates  of  the  Custome  House, 
1545,  quoted  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  398. 

BALLANS.    Ballances. 

BALLANT.    A  ballad.    North, 

BALLARD.  A  castrated  ram.  Devon.  The 
word  occurs  in  an  obscure  sense  in  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  ii.  56. 

BALLART.  One  of  the  names  of  the  hare  in 
the  curious  poem  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  133. 

BALLAST.    A  ruby.     See  Balaye, 

BALLASTER.  A  small  pillar  usually  made 
circular,  and  swelling  towards  the  bottom, 
commonly  used  in  a  balustrade.  Oxf.  Glo$8, 
Arch. 

BALLATRON.    A  rascal ;  a  thief.    Minaheu, 

BALLE.  (1)  The  "  balle  in  the  bode,"  a  curious 
phrase  for  the  head,  occurring  in  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  625 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6481 ; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  17 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  16. 


(2)  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  balle  as  a  corre  dogge 
dothe,7>Attrfe." 

BALLED.  (1)  Bald.  ''  BaHed  reson,"  a  bald 
reson,  a  bare  argument.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  176,  436;  Dial.  Creat.  MoraL  p.  109; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  198,  2520 ;  Depos.  Rich. 
II.  p.  29 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  179. 

(2)  Whitefaced.    North. 

BALLEDNESSE.  Baldness.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  56 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  482. 

BALLERAG.  To  banter;  to  rally  in  a  con- 
temptuous way;  to  abuse;  to  scold.  Var. 
dial. 

BALLESSE.    Ballast.    Huloet. 

BALLIARDS.  The  game  of  billiards.  Spenser 
has  it,  and  it  is  also  found  in  Florio,  in  v. 
Ciigole. 

BALLINGER.  A  small  sailing  vessel.  The 
word  occurs  with  various  orthographies  in  Har- 
rison's Description  of  Britaine,  p.  79 ;  Hall, 
Henry  V.  f.  26 ;  Egerton  Papers,  p.  12 ;  State 
Papers,  ii.  76;  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  Ill; 
Manners  and  Household  Expences,  pp.  222, 
470.  Among  the  miscellaneous  documents  at 
the  Rolls  House  is  one,  1. 187,  containing  an 
account  of  the  charges  for  repairing  and  rig- 
ging of  the  ''  baUyngar  named  the  Sunday," 
A.  D.  1532.  See  also  Ducange,  iii  v.  Balin- 
garia. 

And  toke  londe  nygh  to  a  gret  tourment  that  was 
called  Coulelgne,  and  went  to  loade  In  a  halangtro, 
he  and  zxt  men  with  hym.  MS.  Digby  185. 

BALL-MONEY.  Money  demanded  of  a  mar- 
riage company,  and  given  to  prevent  their 
being  maltreated.  In  the  North  it  is  custo- 
mary for  a  party  to  attend  at  the  church 
gates,  after  a  wedding,  to  enforce  this  claim. 
The  gift  has  received  this  denomination,  as 
being  originally  designed  for  the  purchase  of 
a  foot-baU.  Brockett.  The  custom  is  men- 
tioned by  Coles  and  Miege. 

BALLOCK-GRASS.  The  herb  dogs'-stones. 
Gerarde, 

BALLOCKS.  Testiculi.  {A,'S.)  There  is  a 
receipt  "for  swellinge  of  baOokit"  in  MS. 
Bib.  Reg.  17  A.  iii  f.  149.  Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL  280.  Receipts  for  a  mess  called  balok 
brothe  are  given  in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p. 
68,  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53.  It  appears  from 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540,  that  baUocke- 
stones  was  once  a  term  of  endearment.  Some- 
times spelt  balloxs,  as  in  an  early  receipt  in 
Bright  MS.  f.  14. 

BALLOK-KN  YF.  A  knife  hung  from  the  girdle. 
Piers  Ploughman, 

BALLOON.  A  large  inflated  ball  of  strong 
leather,  formerly  i^ed  in  a  game  called  balloon, 
the  ball  being  struck  by  the  arm,  which  was 
defended  by  a  bracer  of  wood.  The  antiquity 
of  aerostation  has  been  absurdly  deduced  from 
the  mention  of  this  game  in  Du  Bartas.  It  in 
spelt  balloo  in  Ben  Jonson,  iiL  216.  Cf.  Ran- 
dolph's  Poems,  1643,  p.  105 ;  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  xviL ;  Middleton's  Works, 
iy.  342;  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  96;  Florio,  in  y.BaU 
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timifrt,  Cikio,GioeSre,  Gmjlaloio;  Colgnn«, 
Id  t.  Aibn,  Bnutal;  Ordiumces  ud  Regula- 
tioni,  p.  32B. 
BALLOW.  (1)  Bon;  J  tliin.    Draylon. 

(2)  To  Hied  or  beipeiili.  It  ii  used  hjhoyt  at 
pUjr,  vhen  thcf  aclect  >  gold  or  »  companion 
of  thdr  game.    Norlh. 

(3)  A  pole ;  a  itick  j  a  cndgeL  North.  It  il 
found  in  King  Lear,  iv.  G,  cd.  1G23,  p.  304. 

BALL'S-BULL.  A  penOD  vbo  haa  no  ear  for 
■nnue  ii  •ometimes  compared  to  Ball's  bull, 
wlio  bad  M  little  that  he  lacked  the  fiddler 
over  the  bridge.    EomI. 

BALL-STELL.  A  geometrical  qoadrant.  See 
the  Nomenclator,  p.  303.  In  MS.  Addit.  5008, 
a  itoiy  is  told  of  a  bo;  who  bad  been  for  lome 
time  very  attentiTel;  watching  hi>  father  take 
the  altitude  of  a  itar  with  hti  balbt-tliUa,  whei 
■uddenlyheobserred  the  itar  thoot,  andteati 
fled  hia  delight  b;  eidaiming,  "  Ye  have  hyt 
hir,.  bther ;  abe  ii  fawlu,  ihe  is  fawln  !" 

BALL-STONE.  A  meaiore  of  irou-atoue  which 
liea  near  the  sni&ce ;  a  kind  of  limestone  found 
near  Wenlock.    Sabp. 

BALL-THISTLE.    A  .pedes  of  thiatle, 
tioned  b7  Gerard,  p.  990. 

BALLU.    Miichief  j  sorrow.     (i1.-S.) 

BALLUP.  The  front  or  flap  of  smallclothes. 
Nartktimb.  Tbe  term  ia  found  in  Ritson's 
Robiii  Hood,  iL  lit,  left  imeipluned  b;  the 

BALLT.  (I)  A  litter  of  pigs,     f/erlk. 

(2)  To  gro*  distended.    Salyi. 

(3)  Comfortable.     Wttl. 
BALLYS.    Bellows.    Sakp.    The  form  Aa/ym 

occurs  in  Tundale,  p.  34. 
BALLYVE.    A  bailiff. 
BALMER.    Apparently  some  kind  of  coloured 

doth.   ■>  Baironesinfct/nuraud  byie."  Cbei- 

ter  Flap,  u  172.  Tbe  BodL  MS.  reads  immier. 
BALNEAL.    Refreshing.    HoteelL 
BALNY.    Abslb.    This  seemi  to  be  the  mean. 

ing  of  the  word  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem. 

Brit.  p.  143. 
BALO.    A  beam  in  buildings;  any   piece  of 

•quired  limber.     Eett. 
BALON.    In  justs  of  peace,  tbe  swords  were 

pointless  and  rendered  blunt,  being  often  of 

Salon,  ai  it  was  termed,  which  teema  to  hare 

been  of  whalebone,  covered  nith  leather,  and 

•UTewd  oTer.    Meyrick. 
BALOTADE.    An  attempt  made  by  a  horse  to 

kick.    Diet.  Htub. 
OALOURGLY.    A  kind  c^  broth.    Themethod 

of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's  Antiq. 

Colin,  p.  49. 
BAL0U3T.    About.    (AS.) 
BALOW.  (1)  A  nursery  term,  forming  part  of 

the  buitben  of  a.  luUaby.    NorlA. 
(2)  A  s^t !  properly,  an  evil  spirit.    (_J.-S.) 
With  maiy  lunccli  uid  Hkauniili, 


le  as  ballock-broth 


BALOYNGE. 


ito'tVfifV  in«iij|eth  ml  by-mmg, 
Am  Uun  r<  bin  bits. 

Wrightt  Ltirle  PlittTy,  p.X 

BALSAU-APPLE.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Floiie 

in  T.  Caritua. 
BALSAMUM.    Balsam.    SAai.    Florio  has  UU 

nmjiit,  in  v.  EupalMa. 
BALSOMATE.    Embabned. 

He  nude  bit  Tuuge  of  laton  full  cltat. 


BALSTAFF.  Same  as  ialt-ilnir,  q.  v.  Chaucer 
has  this  form  of  the  word,  which  is  also  given 
by  Ray.    It  means  a  large  pole  or  staff. 

BALTER.  To  cohere  together.  Warv.  See 
BlooiLAoUered.  Theword  occursintheMorte 
Arthore,  MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  61,  in  the 
sense  of  to  caper,  te  dance  about. 

BALTHAZAR  One  of  the  kings  of  Coleyn,  the 
three  magi  who  came  from  iheEssI  to  worship 
the  uew.bom  Saviour.  Mr.  Wright  has  printed 
tbe  early  English  legend  of  these  kings  in  his 
edition  of  the  Chester  Plays.  Howell,  p.  5, 
hss  tbe  proverb,  "  Brave  man  at  arms,  hut 
weak  <o  Balthasar." 

BALUSTER.    A  bannister. 

BALWE.  (1)  Mischief ;  sorrow.    (,J.-S.) 

(2)  PUin ;  smooth.    Prompt.  Pan. 

BALY.  (1)  Evitj  sorrow. 

"  Kliryvr  Hwin  of  Ilirr  flolony. 


In  hell  ic 


WaSI.  f.  at. 
in  the  llunt- 


(2)  A  belly.     Balyd,  bellied,  o< 
tyng  of  the  Hare,  1B7. 

(3)  A  bailiff.     See  Wright's  Monastic  Letters, 
p.  174  J  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  22. 

(4)  Dominion  ;  govemioent.    (jt.-N.) 
it  tbou  be  psnld  mul  of  price, 

BALY8CHEPE.  TheotEcetrfabsihff.  Pronift. 

Pom. 
BALZAN.    A  horae  with  white  feet    HtneeO. 
BALJE.    Ample ;  swelling.     Gaie. 
BAM.    A  false  tale,  or  jeer.     Yortth.    Also  a 

verb,  to  make  fim  of  a  person. 
BAMBLE.    To  walk  unsteadily.    Satt. 
BAMBOOZLE.     To  threaten;   to   deceive;  to 

make  fim  of  a  person.    A  very  piquant  use  is 

made  of  this  word  in  Gibber's  comedy  of  "  She 

Would  and  She  Would  Not." 
BAMBY.  By  and  by.  Damt. 
BAMCIIICHES.    A  kind  of  chiches,  mentioned 

hy  Florio,  in  v.  ArUlbii. 
BAME.    To  anoint  with  balm. 

Whnuiehli  wo1il»olhnMt«or«fMe. 

MS-iranUi.  Ff.i.B,r4S. 

BAMMEL.    To  beat ;  to  pommeL    Sabgi. 
BAN.  (1)  A  curse.    Shak. 
(2)  To  o— 


And  III 


u  Che. I 


i.  ft.  Ii.  a,  f.  ]< 


'   (3)  A  kind  of  dumpling. 
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(4)  To  shut  out ;  to  stop.    SomtmL 

(5)  Command,  precept,  summons,  edict,  pro- 
clamation, ordinance.  So  explained  by  Hearne. 
See  an  instance  of  it  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  188. 

BANBURY.  Howell  gives  two  proverbs  con- 
cerning this  town — 1.  Like  Banbury  tinkers, 
who  in  stopping  one  hole  make  two ;  2.  As 
wise  as  the  mayor  of  Banbury,  who  would 
prove  that  Henry  HI.  was  before  Henry  II. 
According  to  Grose,  a  nonsensical  tale  is  called 
a  "  Banbury  story  of  a  cock  and  bull  ;'*  so 
from  these  evidences  it  would  not  appear  that 
the  Banburians  were  remarkable  for  sagacity. 
Banbury,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  celebrated  for  its  number 
of  puritans,  and  Ben  Jonson  calls  a  puritan  a 
Banbury  man.  It  is  now  principally  known 
for  its  cakes,  Bardolf,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  compares  Slender  to  Banbury 
cheese,  which  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
thin,  for  the  older  Tom  Heywood  observes 
that  he  "  never  saw  Banbury  cheese  thick 
enough."  There  is  a  receipt  for  making  this 
cheese  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  3. 

BANCKEROWTB.    Bankrupt.    Httloet, 

BANCO.  A  bank  of  money.  An  Italian  word 
introduced  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 

BAND.  (1)  A  bond;  a  covenant;  an  engage- 
ment.    See  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  13;  State 

Papers,  i.  11. 

Here  i-gyf  I  50W  be  band 
An  c  pownd  worth  of  land.  Sir  Degmant,  809. 
(2)  A  hyphen.    The  word  is  used  in  this  sense 

in  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  68. 
^3)  A  string  of  any  kind.    North. 
Hare  thyt  rope  yn  thyn  hande. 
And  holde  the  faate  by  the  bandt, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38«  f.  190. 

(4)  Imprisonment. 

His  modcr  dame  Alienore,  and  the  barons  of  this  land. 
For  him  trarailed  sore,  and  brouht  him  out  of  band, 

Langtoff*  ChrtnieU,  p.  901. 

(5)  A  space  of  ground,  containing  twenty  yards 
square.     North, 

(6)  As  an  article  of  ornament  for  the  neck,  was 
the  common  wear  of  gentlemen.  The  clergy 
and  lawyers,  who  now  exclusively  retain  them, 
formerly  wore  ruffs.  See  the  description  of  a 
gentleman  in  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  19 ;  Nares 
and  Minsheu,  in  v. 

(7)  The  neck  feathers  of  a  cock.    Hohne. 
BANDE.    Bound.    Cf.  Collier's  Old  Ballads, 

p.  15  ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1776. 
A  mawnger  ther  he  fande. 
Come  therin  lyggande, 
Therto  his  mere  he  band« 

With  the  withy.        Sir  Ptreeval,  443. 
BANDED-MAIL.    A  kind  of  armour,  which 
consisted  of  alternate  rows  of  leather  or  cotton, 
and  single  chain-maiL 
BANDEL.     Florio  translates  handeUet  <'  side 
comers  in  a  house ;  also  any  bandeU,"    See 
also  the  same  lexicographer,  in  y.  Bendettdre, 
Fdlda, 
BANDELET.     Florio  has  <<  Cidrpa,  any  kind  of 
Bcarfe  or  bandelet**    See  also  Strutt's  Dress 
and  Habits,  iL  124. 


BANDERS.     Assodators;    conspirators;  men 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  mutual  ties  of  a 
party.     Boucher, 
BANDISH.    A  bandage.     North. 
BAND-KIT.    A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  cover. 

North. 
BANDO.  A  proclamation.  Shirley, 
BANDOG.  According  to  Nares,  a  dog  always 
kept  tied  up  on  account  of  his  fierceness,  and 
with  a  view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him, 
which  it  certainly  would  do.  Bewick  describes 
it  as  a  species  of  mastiff,  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture with  the  bull-dog.  See  Withals'  Dic- 
tionarie,  p.  77 ;  Ford's  Works,  iL  526;  Robin 
Hood,  iL  64. 
BANDOLEERS.  Little  wooden  cases  covered 
with  leather,  each  of  them  containing  the 
charge  of  powder  for  a  musket,  and  fastened 
to  a  broad  band  of  leather,  which  the  person 
who  was  to  use  them  put  round  his  neck. 
The  band  itself  is  also  frequently  termed  a 
bandoleer.  See  Middleton's  Works,  v.  517; 
Unton  Inventories,  p.  3 ;  Songs  of  the  London 
Prentices,  p.  68. 
BANDON.  Dominion;  subjection;  disposal. 
{A,'N,)  See  Gij  of  Warwike,  p.  136 ;  Robson's 
Met.  Rom.,  p.  11 ;  Ritson's  Songs,  L  56 ;  Lang- 
toft,  p.  141 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1163  ;  Kyug 
Alisaunder,  3180,  5505,  7720;  Le  Bone  Flo- 
rence  of  Rome,  695. 

Merei,  queth,  ich  me  yelde 
Recreaunt  to  the  in  this  felde. 
So  harde  the  smitcst  upon  me  krown, 
Ich  do  me  alie  in  the  bandoun. 

Beve»  nf  'Hamloun,  p.  49, 
As  thou  art  knyght  of  renowne, 
I  do  me  all  yn  thy  baitdoume. 

MS.  Cmntab.  Ff.  ii.  SO,  f.  IU3. 
But  he  me  put  out  of  his  bandome. 
And  yef  to  me  no  roaner  audience 

legate,  MS.  J*hm,  39.  f.  SO. 

BANDORE.    A  musical  instrument,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  guitar.    According  to  Boucher, 
bass-viols  are  often  called  bandores  in  Glouces- 
tershire ;  and  Grose  applies  the  term  to  "  a 
widow's  mourning  peak,"  where  I  suspect  an 
error  for  Fr.  bandeau.    The  bandore  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  one  John  Rose,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  merely  introduced  a  variation  of  the 
Italian  panduntf  an  instrument  very  similar 
both  in  form  and  name. 
BANDORF.    A  penon  banner.    IMme, 
BANDROLL.    A  little  streamer,  banner,  or  pen- 
non,  usually  fixed  near  the  point  of  a  lance, 
(jpy.)    See  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  11;  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  271 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Banderella, 
BANDS.    The  hinges  of  a  door.     North, 
BANDSTERS.    Those  who,  in  reapmg,  during 

harvest,  bind  the  sheaves.  North, 
BANDSTRINGS.  Translated  by  Miege,  gUrndM 
de  rabat.  Qi,  Strutt,  ii.  99,  222.  They  were 
prohibited  to  be  imported  by  14  Car.  II.  See 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  179.  According  to  Jamie- 
son,  they  were  strings  going  across  the  breast 
for  tying  in  an  ornamental  way. 
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BANDSTROT.    Achann. 

BANDT.  (1)  A  game  pUyed  with  sticks  caUed 
dmuUeft  bent  and  round  at  one  end,  and  a 
small  wooden  ball,  which  each  party  endea- 
Tours  to  drive  to  opposite  fixed  points.  North- 
brooke,  in  1577f  mentions  it  as  a  favourite  game 
in  Devonshire.  It  is  sometimes  called  bandy- 
ball,  and  an  early  drawing  of  the  game  is  co- 
pied in  Stmtt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  102. 

(2)  A  hare.    Etut. 

(3)  To  toss  a  ball,  a  term  at  tennis.  See  Dray- 
ton's Poems,  p.  10 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  x. 
52  ;  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram.  iiL  171. 

4)  To  join  in  a  faction.    Mmtheu, 

5)  Flexible ;  without  substance.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  bad  cloth  in  the  Stat.  43  Eliz.  c  10. 

BANDY-HEWIT.  A  UtUe  bandy-legged  dog; 
a  turnspit.  Otherwise  explained,  "  a  name 
given  to  any  dog,  when  persons  intend  to  use 
it  in  making  sport  of  its  master.*'    Lane. 

BANDY-HOSUOE.  A  game  at  ball,  common 
in  Norfolk,  and  played  in  a  similar  manner  to 
bandy,  q.  v. 

BANDYLAN.    A  bad  woman.    North. 

BANDYN.     Bound.     (^.-5.) 

BANDY-WICKET.  The  game  of  cricket,  played 
with  a  bandy  instead  of  a  bat.    £asi. 

BANE.  (1)  A  bone.    North. 

Agayne  he  wode  that  water  onane, 
Nereband  for-nomene  on  ilke  a  bang, 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  1.  17*  f.  ISS. 

(2)  To  afflict  with  a  bad  disease.  West.  This 
term  is  not  appUed  exclusively  to  animals. 

(3)  A  murderer.    (yi,-S.) 

(4)  Kind ;  courteous ;  friendly.  North,  This  is 
Kennett's  explanation  of  the  word  in  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

^5)  Destruction.     Chaucer. 

(6)  Near ;  convenient.    North. 

BANEBERRY.  The  herb  Christopher.  Simmer. 

BANED.    Age-stricken.    Park. 

BANEHOUND.  To  make  believe ;  to  intend ; 
to  purpose ;  to  suspect.    Somerfet, 

BANERER.    The  bearer  of  a  banner.     Clifton. 

BANES.  The  banns  of  matrimony.  Somerset, 
See  Webster's  Works,  i.  47,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted.  The  proclamations  of  the 
old  mysteries  were  called  banes,  as  in  the 
Chester  Plays,  L  1.  Ban  is  a  FVench  word, 
and  signifies  a  proclamation  by  sound  of 
trumpet. 

BANEWORT.    The  nightshade.    Skinner. 

BANG.  (1)  Togo  with  rapidity.     Cumb, 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  shut  with  violence.  Var,  dial 
Hence,  to  surpass,  to  beat. 

3)  A  blow.     Var.  dial. 

4)  A  stick;  a  club.     North. 

5)  A  hard  cheese  made  of  milk  several  times 
skimmed.     Suffolk. 

(6)  "  In  a  bang,"  in  a  hurry.    North. 
BANG-A-BONK.      To  Ue  lauly  on  a  bank. 

Staffordeh. 
BANG-BEGGAR.    A  beadle.    Derhysh.    Also 

a  term  of  reproach,  a  vagabond. 


BANGE.    Light  fine  rain.    Eeeejp. 
BANGER.  (1)  A  large  person.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  hard  blow.    Sahp. 

(3)  A  great  fslsehood.     Warw. 
BANGING.    Great;  Urge.     Var.  dial 
BANGLE.  (1)  To  spend  one's  money  foolishly. 

Lane, 

(2)  A  large  rough  stick.    Ath. 

BANGLED.  Com  or  young  shoots  are  said  to 
be  bangled  when  beaten  about  by  the  rain  or 
wind.  A  bangled  hat  means  one  bent  down  or 
slouched.    East. 

BANGLE-EARED.  Having  loose  and  hanging 
ears,  auretflaccidcB  et  pendulm,  as  Upton  de- 
fines it  in  his  MS.  additions  to  Junius  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Miege  translates  it,  '*  qui 
a  les  oreilles  pendantes." 

BANGSTRAW.  A  nick-name  for  a  thresher, 
but  applied  to  all  the  servants  of  a  farmer. 
Groee. 

BANG-UP.    A  substitute  for  yeast.  Steffordsh. 

BANIS.    Destruction.    Mitson. 

BANJY.    Dull;  gloomy.    Eteex. 

BANK.  (1)  To  beat.   Ermoor. 

(2)  A  term  at  the  game  of  bowls,  mentioned  by 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bricoler  ;  and  also  at  truck,  as 
in  Holme's  Academy,  iii.  263. 

(3)  To  coast  along  a  bank.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  King  John,  v.  2.  See  also 
Florio,  in  v.  Corrhtdre. 

(4)  A  piece  of  unslit  fir-wood,  from  four  to  ten 
inches  square,  and  of  any  length.    Bailey. 

BANKAFALET.  An  old  game  at  cards  men- 
tioned in  a  little  work  called  "  Games  most  in 
Use,"  12mo.  Lond.  1701.  The  whole  pack  is 
parcelled  out  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
players. 

BANKAGE^  Is  mentioned  by  Harrison  among 
ihepradia  of  Otto,  in  his  Description  of  Eng- 
land, p.  158. 

BANKER.  (1)  A  cloth,  carpet,  or  covering  of 
tapestry  for  a  form,  bench,  or  seat.  In  an  in- 
ventory "  off  clothys"  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6, 
f.  58,  mention  is  made  of  **  iij.  bankkers." 
Any  kind  of  small  coverlet  was  afterwards 
called  a  banker,  as  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  398 ;  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  25. 

(2)  An  excavator,  employed  inter  aUa  in  making 
embankments.   Line. 

BANKETT.  A  banquet.  See  Halle's  Expostu- 
lation, p.  14 ;  Arch,  xxii  232. 

BANK-HOOK.  A  large  fish-hook,  which  derives 
its  name  from  being  laid  baited  in  brooks  or 
running  water,  and  attached  by  a  line  to  the 
bank.   Salop, 

BANKROUT.  A  bankrupt.  Still  in  use  in  the 
North.  Often  spelt  bankerout,  as  in  Wright's 
Passions  of  the  Minde,  1621,  p.  246,  or  ban^ 
kers-out,  Du  Bartas,  p.  365.  It  is  also  a  verb, 
to  become  bankrupt ;  and  Nares  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  the  sense  of  bankruptcy.  Sir 
James  Harrington  mentions  a  game  at  cards 
called  bankerout.   See  Arch.  viii.  149. 

BANKS.    The  scats  on  which  the  rowers  of  a 
boat  sit ;  also,  the  sides  of  a  vesseL  Marston, 
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BANKS'-HORSE.  A  learned  hone,  kept  by  a 
penon  named  Banks  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  constantly  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the 
time  under  his  name  of  Morocco.  One  of  his 
eiploits  is  said  to  have  been  the  ascent  of  St. 
Paul's  steeple.  The  author  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Frith,  1662,  p.  75,  says, 
''I  shall  never  forget  my  fellow  humourist 
Banks  the  vintner  in  Cheapside,  who  taught 
his  horse  to  dance  and  shooed  him  with  silver." 
In  MS.  Ashm.  826,  f.  179,  is  a  curious  satiri- 
cal piece  entitled,  "  A  bill  of  fare  sent  to 
Bankes  the  vintner  in  Cheape-side,  in  May 
1637  ;"  and  an  unnoticed  anecdote  respecting 
his  horse  occurs  in  Jests  to  make  you  Merie, 
1607,  p.  12. 

BANKSIDE.  Part  ofthe  borough  of  Southwark, 
famous  in  Shakespeare's  time  for  its  theatres, 
and  as  the  residence  of  a  certain  class  of 
ladies.    See  further  particulars  in  Nares,  p.  26. 

BANKSMAN.  One  who  superintends  the  busi- 
ness of  the  coal  pit.  Derbyth, 

BANK-UP.  To  heap  up.  "  It  is  banking  up," 
spoken  of  a  cloud  gathering  before  a  shower. 

BANKY.    A  banky  piece,  a  field  with  banks  in 

it.     Herrfordth, 
BANLES.    Without  bones. 
BANNE.    To  ban;  to  curse;  to  banish.  (J.-N.) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  18,  143,  167,  310. 

Bannee  occurs  apparently  in  a  similar  sense 

m  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  11. 
BANNER.    A  body  of  armed  men,  varying  finom 

twenty  to  eighty.     See  the  State  Papers, 

ii.  46. 
BANNERELL.    A  little  streamer  or  fiag.    See 

Florio,  in  v.  Bandarudla ;  Arch.  xiL  350. 
BANNERERE.    A  standard-bearer.    Weber. 
BANNERET.    A  knight  made  in  the  field  with 

the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his 

standard,  and  making  it  a  banner. 
Thane  the  banerettez  of  BreUyne  broghte  thame 

to  tentef.     Morte  Arthur;  MS,  Line.  A.  L  17,  f.  78. 

BANNERING.    An  annual  custom  of  perambu- 
lating the  bounds  of  a  parish,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining   the    local  jurisdiction  and 
privileges.    Sakp. 
BANNET-HAY.    A  rick-yard.     WUts. 
BANNEY.     St.  Barnabas.    /.  Wight, 
BANNICK.    To  beat ;  to  thrash.    Suises, 
BANNIKIN.    A  smaU  drinking  cup. 

But  since  It  is  resolved  otherwise,  I  pray  yon  bid 
the  butler  bring  up  his  bannikin*,  and  111  make 
you  all  lords  lilce  myself. 

Account  of  Gro^nf  Compimp,  p.  25. 

BANNIN.  That,  which  is  used  for  shutting  or 
stopping.     Somerset, 

BANNIS.    A  stickleback.     Wilts, 

BANNISTERS.  A  term  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  travellers  in  distress.  It  occurs  in  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  parish  of  Chudleigh, 
CO.  Devon.    See  Carlisle  on  Charities,  p.  288. 

BANNOCK.  A  thick  round  cake  of  bread,  not 
a  loaf.  At  Worsley,  co.  Lane,  it  is  thus 
made — oatmeal  and  water  two  parts,  treacle 
one  part,  baked  about  one  fourUi  of  an  inch 


thick  in  cakes  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
Ray  explains  it,  **  an  oat-cake  kneaded  with 
water  only,  and  baked  in  the  embers."     A 
kind  of  hard  ship  biscuit  sometimes  goes 
under  this  name. 
BANNUT.    A  wahiut.     West,     The  growing 
tree  is  called  a  bannut  tree,  but  the  converted 
timber  walnut.     The  term  occurs  as  early  as 
1697  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2. 
BANNYD.     Banished.     (^.-A'.) 
Mede  and  Falseheed  assocyed  are, 

Trowthe  bannj/d  ys,  the  blynde  may  not  se ; 
Manye  a  mon  they  make  fulle  bare, 
A  strange  eompleynt  ther  yt  of  every  degre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  135. 

BANQUET.  (1)  Generally  means  a  dessert  in 
the  works  of  our  early  writers.  According  to 
Gifford  the  banquet  was  usually  placed  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  the  guests  removed 
when  they  had  dined.  This  was  called  the 
banquetting  room.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  437 ;  Ford's  Works,  i.  231 ; 
Middleton's  Works,  iiL  252 ;  Malone*s  Shake- 
speare,  v.  510. 
(2)  Part  of  the  branch  of  a  horse's  bit   See  the 

Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 
BANQUETER.    A  banker.    HiUoet, 
BANRENT.    A  banneret ;  a  noble.     Gaw, 
BANRET.    Same  as  banneret,  q.  v.   According 
to  Stanihnrst,  Des.  of  Ireland,  p.  39,  *'  he  is 
properlie  called  a  banret,  whose  &ther  was  no 
carpet  knight,  but  dubbed  in  the  field  under 
the  banner  or  ensigne."    Cf.  Sir  Degrevant, 
458. 
BANSCHYN.    To  banish.    Prompt,  Parv, 
BANSEL.    To  beat ;  to  punish.    St^ordsh, 
BANSTICKLE.   The  stickleback.  Huhet,   The 
term  is  still  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  pronounced 
bantiele, 
BANT.    A  string.    Lane, 
BANTAMWORK.  A  very  shoviry  kind  of  painted 

or  carved  work.    Ash, 
BANWORT.    A  violet    Dunelm,     According 
to  Cooper,  belUs  is  *<the  whyte  daysy,  called  of 
some  the  margarite,  in  the  North  banwoort.** 
See  BibL  Eliotae,  ed.  1559,  in  v.    Our  first 
explanation  is  given  on  Kennett's  authority, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.    {A.-S,  Banwyrt.) 
BAN  Y.    Bony ;  having  large  bones.    North, 
BANYAN-DAY.    A  sea  term  for  those  days  on 

which  no  meat  is  allowed  to  the  saUore. 
BANYER.    A  standard-bearer.    (J.-N.) 
BANYNGE.    A  kind  of  bird.    **  A  siMulynge 
or  a  banynge"  is  mentioned  in  MS.  Anind. 
249,  f.  90.    See  also  the  Archaeologia,  xiii. 
341.    The  sparling  is  described  by  Randal 
Holme,  p.  293 ;  but  it  is  also  the  name  of  the 
smelt,  which  may  be  here  intended. 
BANZELL.    A  long  lazy  fellow.    North. 
BAON.    The  enclosed  space  between  the  ex- 
ternal walls  and  the  body  of  a  fortress.    See 
the  State  Papers,  ii.  441. 
BAP.    A  piece  of  baker's  bread,  varying  from 
one  penny  to  twopence  in  value,  generally  in 
the  shape  of  an  elongated  rhombosy  bat  lome- 
times  circular.    North. 
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BAPTEME.    Baptism. 

BAPTISM.  A  ceremony  perfSormed  in  merchant 
Tessels  which  pass  the  line  for  the  first  time, 
both  upon  the  ships  and  men.  The  custom 
is  fully  described  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  foL 
ed.  in  v. 

BAPTYSTE.     Baptism.    RUton. 

BAR.  (1)  A  baron.    Rob.  Glouc, 

(2)  To  shut ;  to  close.    North. 

(3)  A  joke.     North. 

4)  A  horseway  up  a  hiU.     Derbysh. 

5)  To  lay  claim  or  make  choice  of;  a  term  used 
by  boys  at  play  when  they  select  a  particular 
situation  or  place. 

(6)  A  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing.    Bemert. 

(7)  Bare;  naked.     North, 

8)  A  boar.  (A.-S.) 

9)  Bore.  (A.-S.)  Also,  to  bear,  as  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  4. 

(10.)  llirowing  or  pitching  the  bar  was  a  com- 
mon amusement  with  our  ancestors,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  &vourite  pastime  with 
Henry  VIII. 

Scarie  from  thete  mad  folke  had  he  gone  so  fane 
Aa  a  ftroog  man  will  eaa'ly  pitch  a  harre. 

Draifton**  Poem*,  p.  941. 

(1 1 .)  To  bar  a  die  was  a  phrase  used  amongst 
gamblers.     See  Mr.  Ck>llier'8  notes  to  the 
Ghost  of  Richard  III.,  p.  75. 
BARA-PICKLET.    Bread  made  of  fine  flour, 
leaTcned,  and  made  into  small  round  cakes. 
Diet.  RuMt.   Cf.  Holme's  Academy,  iii.  86. 
BARATHRUM.    An  abyss.    (Lat.)    Our  poets 
frequently  apply  the  word  to  an  insatiate 
eater.    See  Shirley's  Works,  L  390 ;  Fairholt's 
Pageants,  iL  183. 
BARATOUR.     A    quarrelsome    person.      Cf. 
Prompt.  Panr.,  p.  23 ;  Florio,  in  t.  ImburitU' 
w6ne  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  239 ;  Hardyng's  Chroni- 
cle, f.  215. 

One  was  Ewayne  fyts  Aaoure, 
Another  waa  Oawayne  with  hoaouTt 
And  Kay  the  bolde  baratow. 

Sir  Ptrettai,  983, 

BARATOWS.    Contentious.    Skelton. 
BARAYNE.     Barren,    applied    to    hinds  not 

gravid.     BarayneM  used  substantively.    Gaw. 

Cf.  Morte  D'Arthur,  iL  355. 
BARAJE.    Bore  away. 

The  ryng  and  the  gloven  of  the  lexteyn  he  nom 

And  barai* ;  and  this  lordyngee  al  that  sothe  tolde. 

MS.  0,lL  Trin.  Own,  57- 

BARB.  (1)  To  shave.  See  Measure  for  Measure, 
iv.  2,  ed.  1685.  Hence,  to  mow  a  field,  as  in 
Webster's  Works,  iv.  78.  Ben  Jonson,  iv. 
19,  has  barbing  money,  for  clipping  it;  and 
according  to  Bailey,  to  barb  a  lobster  is  to 
cut  it  up. 

(2)  Florio  has  <'  Barboncetti,  the  barbet  or  little 
teates  in  the  mouth  of  some  horses." 

(3)  A  Barbary  horse.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec 
11.  1. 

BARBALOT.    A  puffin.   Hobne.    It  is  also  the 

name  of  a  fish,  the  barbel. 
BARBARYN.    The  barberry.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BARBASON.    The  supposed  name  £f  a  fiend. 


mentioned  in  Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  il.  2 ; 
Henry  V.,  iL  1. 

BARBE.  A  hood,  or  muffler,  which  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  face.  According  to 
Strutt,  it  was  a  piece  of  white  plaited  linen 
and  belonged  properly  to  mourning,  being 
generally  worn  under  the  chin.  The  feathers 
under  the  beak  of  a  hawk  were  called  the 
barbe  /eder$f  so  that  there  may  possibly  be 
some  connexion  between  the  terms ;  and  in 
the  DiaL  Great.  Moral,  p.  223,  mention  is 
made  of  an  animal  inth  '*  a  barbydde  ehynne.'* 
In  Syr  Gawayne  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
edge  of  an  axe,  and  the  points  of  arrows  are 
called  barbel. 

BARBED.  An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  war- 
horses>  when  caparisoned  with  military  trap- 
pings and  armour.  Perhaps  the  more  correct 
form  is  barded,  q.  v. 

BARBED-CATTE.  A  warlike  engine,  described 
in  the  foUowing  passage : 

For  to  make  a  weirely  holde,  that  men  calle  • 
ftorted  eatte,  and  a  bewfray  that  shal  have  ix.  fadome 
of  lengthe  and  two  fadome  of  brede,  and  the  said 
eatte  six  fadome  of  lengthe  and  two  of  brede,  shal 
be  ordeyned  all  Bquaire  wode  for  the  tame  aboute 
foure  hondred  fadom,  a  thousand  of  borde,  xxliij. 
rollet*  and  a  grete  quantyt^  of  tmalle  wode. 

Ctuton**  Vegtciw,  Sig.  I.  6. 

BARBEL.  A  small  piece  of  armour  which  pro- 
tects part  of  the  bassinet. 

His  barbel  first  adoun  he  detb, 
Withoutcn  colour  his  neb  he  setb. 

CiJ  €f  Warwik9,  p.  160. 

BARBENY.    Same  as  RUtt,  q.  v. 

BARBER.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard.  Shak. 
The  term  barber-monger  in  King  Lear,  is  ap- 
parently applied  to  a  person  dressed  out  by  a 
barber,  a  finical  fop.  The  phrase  barber* sfir^ 
frits  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators,  nor  can  we  sup- 
ply more  certain  information.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  some  reference  to  their  double  trade  of 
barber  and  physician.  In  MS.  Sloane  776,  is 
a  medical  treatise,  *'  compylyd  by  me  Charlyi 
Whytte,  dttezen  and  barboure-cirurgyon  of 
London ;"  and  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
spiral  lines  still  seen  on  the  barber's  pole  re< 
present  the  fillets  bound  round  the  arm  when 
a  person  is  bled. 

BARBICAN.  A  kind  of  watch-tower.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  advanced  work  be- 
fore the  gate  of  a  castle  or  fortified  tovm,  or 
any  outwork  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
works;  and  it  occurs  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1591,  explained  by  Weber  **  a  parapet  or 
strong  high  wall,  with  turrets  to  defend  the 
gate  and  drawbridge." 

BABBLE.    The  Bible.    North. 

BABBLES.  Small  vesicular  tingling  pimples, 
such  as  are  caused  by  the  stinging  of  nettles, 
or  of  some  minute  insects.  Etut,  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  knots  in  the  mouth  of  a 
horse.  See  Topsell's  History  of  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  363. 

BARBONES.  A  receipt  to  make  *'  tarte  bar^ 
bone^^  is  given  in  Wyl  Bucke's  Test.  p.  33. 
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BARBORANNB.   The  barberry.    Gaw. 
BARBORERY.     A    barber's   shop.     Prompt. 

Parv, 
BARBS.  (1)  Military  trappings.    SpeMer. 
(2)  The  barbies.  *•  Barbs  under  calves  tongnes" 

are  mentioned  in  Markham'i  Countrey  Fanne, 

p.  63. 
BARCARY.      A  sheep-cote;    a    aheep-walk. 

Bailey, 
BARCE.    A  stickleback.    YorktK 
BARGE  LETT.   A  species  of  bow.   Gam. 
BARD.  (1)  A  trapping  for  a  hone,  generally 

the  breast-plate. 

(2)  Tough.   Rob.Gione. 

(3)  Barred ;  fastened.   Toumeley  Mytt. 
BARD  ASH.    An  unnatural  paramour.    Florio 

has  it  as  the  translation  of  cttramita, 
BAR'D-CATER-TRA.    The  name  for  a  kind  of 
false  dice,  so  constructed  that  the  quatre  and 
trois  shall  very  seldom  come  up. 
He  hath  a  ttocke  whereon  his  living  ttayee. 
And  they  are  fullams  and  bardquarttr-trayet, 

Rowland^  Humori  Ordinarie,  n.  d. 

BARDE.  Barred.  See  Friar  Bacon's  Prophede, 
p.l3;Brit.Bibl.iL621. 

BARDED.  Equipped  with  military  trappings  or 
ornaments,  applied  to  horses.  See  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  45.  Bard  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tive by  the  same  writer,  Henry  TV.  f.  12,  and 
it  often  has  reference  to  horses'  armour. 

BARDELLO.  The  quilted  saddle  wherewith 
colts  are  backed.  Howell, 

BARDOLF.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  84. 

BARDOUS.   Simple ;  fooUsh.  (Lat) 

BARDS.   Strips  of  bacon  used  in  larding.  Jth, 

BARE.  (1)  Mere.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Coiiolanus.  In  Syr  Gawayne,  mere,  uneondi- 
tionalf  and  is  also  applied  to  the  blasts  of  a 
horn,  apparently  meaning  thort,  or  without 
rechate.    It  is  dso  used  adTcrbiaUy. 

^2)  To  shave.    Shak, 

{ZS  Bareheaded.    Jonaon, 

(4)  A  mixture  of  mdten  iron  and  sand,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace.    Sahqt, 

(5)  A  piece  of  wood  which  a  labourer  is  some- 
times allowed  to  carry  home.    Sf^oVt, 

(6)  A  boar.  (A.-S.)  See  Sir  Degrevant,  43. 

(7)  A  bier.  It  is  the  translation  of  Ubitina  in  a 
vocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written 
in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

(8)  Apparently  a  piece  of  doth.  "  Two  beret 
of  raynes,"  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  125. 

(9)  A  place  without  grass,  made  smooth  for 
bowling.    Kertey. 

BAREAHOND.    To  assist.     North. 

BARE-BARLEY.  A  Staffordshire  term  thns  de- 
scribed  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  naked  barley, 
whose  ear  is  shaped  like  barley,  but  its  grain 
like  wheat  without  any  husk,  which  therefore 
some  call  wheat-barley,  and  others  French- 
barley,  because  not  much  differing  from  that 
bought  in  the  shops  under  such  name." 

BARE -BUBS.  A  term  used  by  boys  to  denote 
the  unfledged  young  of  birds.    line. 


BAREHEVEDYS.    Boars' heads. 
There  come  In  at  the  fyrste  coune,  befor  the  kyog 

telvene. 
Baar9htv9dif§  that  ware  hryghte  bumytte  with  tyWer. 
Mort9  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17«  f.  5ft. 
BAREHIDES.    A  kind  of  covering  for  carts. 
See  Arch.  xxvi.  401 ;  Florio,  in  v.  S^muzQ" 
cover ta  ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  394 ; 
Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
pp.  15, 16,  37. 
BARELLE.    A  bundle. 

Thentendoun  of  suche  a  purpose  would  rather 
have  had  their  hameles  on  their  l)ackes«  then  to  hare 
bound  them  up  in  bardie*,  yet  muche  part  of  the 
common  people  were  therewith  ryght  wel  satiated. 

Hall,  Bdward  V,  f .  7. 

BARELY.    Unconditionally;  certainly. 

BAREN.  (1)  They  bore,  pL     Chawer. 

(2)  To  bark.     Colet, 

BARENHOND.    To  intimate.    Somerset, 

BARE-PUMP.  A  Httle  piece  of  hollow  wood  or 
metal  to  pump  beer  or  water  out  of  a  cask. 
Kertey, 

BARES.  Those  parts  of  an  image  which  repre- 
sent the  bare  flesh. 

BARET.  (1)  Strife ;  contest  Ct  Maundevile's 
Travels,  p.  272 ;  Cocaygne,  27 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL  91. 

That  bartt  rede  I  not  je  brewe. 
That  5e  for  ever  afcir  rewe. 
CwrtorMundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  26. 

(2)  Grief;  sorrow.  Cf.GestaRonumorum,  p.  183; 
Tundale's  Visions,  p.  55. 

MyUlle  bantit  and  bale  to  Bretan  sdialle  bring. 

AoftMfi'e  Romaneet,  p.  II. 

BAREYNTE.    Barrenness.    Prompt.  Parv, 

BARF.    AhilL     Yorkth. 

BARFHAME.    A  horse's  neck-collar.   Durham. 

BARFRAY.    A  tower.     Gaw. 

BARFUL.    Full  of  impediments.    Shah. 

BARGAIN.  An  indefinite  number  or  quantity 
of  anything,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idea 
of  purchase  or  sale.  A  load  of  a  waggon  is  so 
called.  Eatt.  In  Lincolnshire  we  have  the 
phrase,  ''It's  a  bargains,"  it's  no  conse- 
quence. 

BARGAINE.    Contention;  strife.     Chaucer. 

BARGANDER.    A  brant-goose.    Baret. 

BARGANY.    A  bargain.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BARGARET.  A  kind  of  song  or  ballad,  perhaps 
accompanied  with  a  dance.  Chaucer,  The 
word  barghtet  seems  used  in  a  similar  sense  in 
Brit.  BibL  iiL  29. 

BARGE.  A  fiit  heavy  person ;  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. Ejmtoor,  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has  barge,  **  a  highway  up  a  steep  hill."  This 
may  be  another  form  of  barf,  q.  v. 

BARGE-BOARD.  The  front  or  facing  of  a 
barge-course,  to  conceal  the  barge  couples, 
laths,  tiles,  &c. 

BARGE-COUPLE.  One  beam  framed  into  an- 
other to  strengthen  the  building. 

BARGE-COURSE.  Apart  of  the  tiling  or  thatch- 
ing  of  a  roof,  projecting  over  the  gable. 

BARGE-DAY.    Ascension-day.    Newcastle, 

BARGET.  A  bturge.  This  term  is  used  several 
times  by  Malory,  Morte  d'Arthur,  IL  351-2. 
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BARGH.  (1)  A  horseway  up  a  hilL    North. 
(2)  A  barrow  hog.     Or/at. 
BARGOOD.    Yeast.     Var.  dial. 
BARGUBST.    A  frightful  goblin,  armed  with 
teeth  and  claws,  a  suppositious  object  of  ter- 
ror in  the  North  of  England.    According  to 
Ritson,  Fairy  Tales,  p.  58,  the  barguest,  be- 
sides its  many  other  pranks,  would  sometimes 
in  the  dead  of  night,  in  passing  through  the 
different  streets,  set  up  the  most  horrid  and 
continuous  shrieks,  in  order  to  scare  the  poor 
girls  who  might  happen  to  be  out  of  bed.    It 
was  generally  believed  that  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing this  goblin  was  peculiar  to  certain  indivi- 
duals, but  that  the  gift  could  be  imparted  to 
another  at  the  time  of  the  ghost's  appearance, 
by  the  mere  action  of  touching. 
BARIAN.    A  rampart.    {A.-N^ 
BARIDE.    Made  bare. 

Hys  hauberk  brak  with  dente*  haridt. 
That  men  moht  m  hyt  naked  hide. 

Guw  9f  Warwick,  MiddUkUl  MS. 

BAR-IRE.    A  crow-bar.    Devon. 
BARK.  (1)  The  tartar  deposited  by  bottled  wine 
or  other  liquor  encrusting  the  bottle.    Eatt. 

(2)  A  cylindrical  receptacle  for  candles;  a  candle- 
box.  North.  At  first  it  was  only  a  piece  of 
bark  nailed  up  against  the  walL 

(3)  "  Between  the  bark  and  the  wood,"  a  well- 
adjusted  bargain,  where  neither  party  has  the 
advantage.    Suffolk. 

f4)  A  cough.     Var.  dial 

\b)  To  bark  a  person's  shins,  is  to  knock  the 
skin  off  the  legs  by  kicking  or  bruising  them. 
Salop. 

BARKARY.    A  tan-house.    Jaeobt. 

BARKED.  Encrusted  with  durt  North.  Some- 
times pronounced  barkened. 

BARKEN.  The  yard  of  a  house ;  a  farm-yard. 
&W/A. 

BARKER.  (1)  A  tanner.    Xitson. 

(2)  A  fanlt-finder.    HoUjfband. 

!3)  A  whetstone;  a  rubber.    Devonth, 
4)  Ray,  in  the  preface  to  his  Collection  of  Eng- 
lish Words,  mentions  the  barker,  *'  a  marsh 

bird  with  a  long  bill,  to  which  there  was  no 

Latine  name  added." 
(5)  "  Barkers  of  redd  worsted"  are  mentioned  in 

the  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127. 
BARKFAT.    A  tanner's  vat     Chaucer. 
BARK-GALLING  is  when  trees  are  galled  by 

being  bound  to  stakes.    Bailey. 
BARKHAM.    A  horse's  coUar.    North. 
BARKLED.  Baked  or  encrusted  with  dirt,  more 

particularly  applied  to  the  human  skin.  North. 

Grose  has  barkit,  dirt  hardened  on  hair. 
BARKMAN.    A  boatman.    Kerney. 
BARKSET  E.     Same  as  bartale,  q.  v. 
BARK  WATER.  Foul  water  in  which  hides  have 

been  tanned.    Prompt.  Parv, 
BARK-WAX.    Bark  occasionally  found  in  the 

body  of  a  tree,  arising  from  some  accident 

when  young.    Eatt. 
B  ARLAY.  Apparently  a  corruption  of  the  French 

par  hi.    See  gk>8S.  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in  v. 
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BARLEEG.  An  ancient  dhh  in  cookery,  com- 
posed of  almonds  and  rice.  See  Warner's  An- 
tiq.  Culin.  p.  83. 

BARLEP.  A  basket  for  keeping  barley  in. 
Prompt.  Parv. 

BARLET.  So  the  first  folio  reads  in  Macbeth, 
i.  6,  where  modem  editors  have  substituted 
martlet.    See  the  edit.  1623,  p.  134. 

BARLEY.  To  bespeak ;  to  claim.  It  is  an  ex- 
clamation frequently  used  by  children  in  their 
games  when  they  wish  to  obtain  a  short  ex- 
emption from  the  laws  of  the  amusement  in 
which  they  are  occupied.    North. 

BARLEY-BIG.  A  particular  kind  of  barley, 
mostly  cultivated  in  the  fenny  districts  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

I  have  nerer  known  any  malt  made  of  rye,  perhapi 
becaoM  yiekUng  very  little  bran,  it  Is  found  more  fltt 
tm  bread-oora,  nor  of  that  grain  which  we  call  bmrtt^ 
htg,  yet  I  hear  that  of  late  it  it  ofte  malted  in  other 
places.  Aubnj^*  WUtt»  MS,  Soe.  Reg.  p.  S04. 

BARLEY-BIRD.  The  nightingale,  which  comes 
in  the  season  of  sowing  barley.  Eaet.  The 
green-finch  is  sometimes  so  called,  and  the 
name  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
siskin. 

BARLEY-BOTTLES.  Little  bundles  of  barley 
in  the  straw,  given  to  farm-horses.  This  waste- 
fril  method  of  giving  feeds  of  com  was  for- 
merly in  vogue  in  Norfolk,  but  is  now  disused. 

BARLEY-BREAK.  An  ancient  rural  game,  thus 
described  by  Gifford.  It  was  played  by  six 
people,  three  of  each  sex,  who  were  coupled  by 
lot.  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the 
middle  one  was  called  helL  It  was  the  object 
of  the  couple  condemned  to  this  division  to 
catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situa- 
tion took  place,  and  hell  was  fi£ed  by  the 
couple  who  were  excluded  by  pre-occupation 
frtmi  the  other  places ;  in  &is  ^  catching," 
however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple 
were  not  to  separate  before  they  had  succeeded, 
while  the  others  might  break  hands  whenever 
they  found  themselves  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  were 
said  to  be  in  heU,  and  the  game  ended.  There 
is  a  description  of  the  game  in  a  little  tract, 
called  "  Bsjriey-breake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wan- 
tons," 4to.  Loud.  1607.  Some  extracts  from 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  66.  See 
also  Florio,  in  v.  Pome;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq. 
ii.  236. 

BARLEY-BREE.    Ale.     North. 

BARLEY-BUN.  A  "  barley  bunne  gentleman" 
is,  according  to  Minsheu,  "  a  gent,  (although 
rich)  yet  lives  with  barley  br^,  and  other- 
wise barely  and  hardly." 

BARLEY-CORN.    Ale  or  beer.     Var.  dial 

BARLEY-HAILES.  The  spears  of  barley.  South. 

BARLEY-MUNG.  Bariey  meal,  mixed  with 
water  or  milk,  to  fatten  fowls  or  pigs.    Eatt. 

BARLE  Y-PLUM.  A  kind  of  dark  purple  plum. 
Wett. 
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BARTIIU-DAY.   St.  Bartholomew's  day. 

BARTIZAN.  The  small  overhanging  trarets 
which  project  from  the  angles  on  the  top  of 
a  tower,  or  from  the  parapet  or  other  parts  of 
a  huilding.     Oxf,  Glos$»  Arch, 

BARTLE.  (1)  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  at  nine-pins  or  ten-banes  they  have 
one  larger  bone  set  about  a  yard  before  the 
rest  call'd  the  bartle,  and  to  knock  down  the 
bartle  gives  for  five  in  the  game."     Westmor. 

(2)  St.  Bartholomew.    North. 

BARTON.  The  demesne  lands  of  a  manor ;  the 
manor-house  itself;  and  sometimes,  the  out- 
houses and  yards.  Miege  says  "  a  coop  for 
poultry,"  and  Cooper  translates  cohort,  "  a 
barton  or  place  inclosed  wherin  all  kinde  of 
pultrie  was  kept."  In  the  Unton  Inventories, 
p.  9,  pigs  are  mentioned  as  being  kept  in  a 
barton. 

BARTRAM.    The  pellitory. 

BARTYNIT.  Struck ;  battered.  Gaw.  Sharp, 
in  his  MS.  "Warwickshire  glossary,  has  barte, 
to  beat  with  the  fists,  which  may  be  connected 
with  this  term. 

BARU.  A  gelt  boar.  In  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207,  a 
giant  is  described  as  running  a  spit  through  a 
"  vatte  baru"  for  his  meaL 

BAR-UP.    To  shut  up.    Kennett, 

BARVEL.  A  short  leathern  apron  worn  by 
washerwomen ;  a  slabbering  bib.    Kent, 

BARVOT.    Bare-foot.    Rob.  Glouc. 

BARW.    Protected.    {A.-S.) 

BARWAY.  The  passage  into  a  field  composed 
of  bars  or  rails  made  to  take  out  of  the  posts. 

BARYS.    The  beryL 

Hlr  garthls  of  nobuUe  tilke  thei  were, 
Hir  bocub  thei  were  of  banft  ttoae. 

JfS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48. 

BAS.    To  kiss.    Skelton. 

BASAM.    The  red  heath  broom.    Devon. 

BASCHED.    Abashed ;  put  down. 

Sithe  the  bore  wm  beten  mod  baadied  no  mor. 
But  the  hurt  that  be  had  hele  thuld  thor. 

Roland,  MS,  Lantd.  388,  f.  38S. 

BASCLES.    A  kind  of  robbers  or  highwaymen 

so  called.    See  the  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  and  the 

Chronicle,  p.  242. 
BASCON.    A  kind  of  lace,  consisting  of  five 

bows.     See  Strutfs  Dress  and  Habits,  it  98. 
BASCONUS.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery.    The 

manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  MS.  Sloane 

1201,  f.  68. 
BASE.  (1)  To  sing  or  play  the  base  part  in 

music.    Shah. 

(2)  Baret  has  '*  a  bate,  or  prop,  a  shore  or  pyle 
to  underset  with." 

(3)  Low.  Harrison  speaks  of  the  "  bate  Wence- 
land,"  in  his  Description  of  Britaine,"  p.  74. 

(4)  The  game  of  prisoner's-bars,  a  particular  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  by  Strutt,  p.  78.  See 
also  Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  80;  Hairing- 
ton's  NugaeAntiquie,ii.  261.  To  "  bid  a  base," 
means  to  run  fast,  challenging  another  to 

pursue. 
Doe  bat  stand  here.  Tie  run  a  little  coune 
At  boM,  or  berley-breake.  or  lonie  such  toye. 

2Wif0d!y  qf  Uqffifnan,  I631t 


(5)  Matting.    Eatt. 

(6)  A  perch.     Cumb. 

(7)  The  drapery  thrown  over  a  hoiBe,  and  some- 
times drawn  tight  over  the  armour  which  he 
wore.    Meyrick, 

(8)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance.  Ba«f«yf  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Arch.  vL  216.  It  occurs  in 
Galfrido  and  Bernardo,  1570,  and  Arch.  xiii. 
177,  "  boats  shall  be  so  well  appointed  with 
battet,  and  other  shot  besides." 

BASE-BALL.    A  country  game  mentioned  in 

Moor's  SufiFblk  Words,  p.  238. 
BASEBROOM.    The  herb  woodwax.    Florio. 

BASE-COURT.    The  first  or  outer  court  of  a 
castle  or  large  mansion. 
My  lord,  in  the  ba»«-<ourt  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you ;  may't  please  you  to  come  down  f 

Richard  11.  iii.  3. 

BASE-DANCE.  A  grave,  sober,  and  solemn 
mode  of  dandng,  something,  it  is  probable,  in 
the  minuet  style ;  and  so  called,  perhaps,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  vaulting  kind  of  dances, 
in  which  there  was  a  greater  display  of  agility. 
Boucher.  An  old  dance,  called  batelema,  is 
mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  3501,  t  2. 

BASEL.  A  coin  aboUshed  by  Henry  IL  in  1158. 
Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  78. 

BASELARD.     See  Batlard. 

BASELER.  A  person  who  takes  care  of  neat 
cattle.    North. 

BASEN.    Extended.    S^fenter. 

BASE-RING.  The  ring  of  a  cannon  next  be- 
hind the  touch-hole. 

BASES.  Defined  by  Nares  to  be,  <<  a  kind  of 
embroidered  mantle  which  hung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knees  or  lower,  worn 
by  knights  on  horseback."  Writers  of  the 
seventMuth  century  seem  occasionally  to  ap- 
ply the  term  to  any  kind  of  skirts,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  hose.  See  Donee's  Illustra- 
tions, ii  126 ;  HaU,  Henry  VUI.  t  4 ;  Dyce's 
Remarks,  p.  263 ;  Strutt,  u.  243. 

BASE-SON.    A  bastard. 

BASE-TABLE.    A  projecting  moulding  or  band 

of  mouldings  near  the  bottom  of  a  wall.  Ojrf. 

Glott.  Arch. 
BASH.   (1)   The  mass  of  the  roots  of  a  tree 

before  they  separate ;  the  front  of  a  bull's  or 

pig's  head,    Herrfordth, 

(2)  To  beat  frtdt  down  ftom  the  trees  with  a 
pole.    Bedt. 

(3)  To  be  baahfiiL  See  an  instance  of  this  verb 
in  Eophoei  Golden  Legade,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  82. 

BASHMENT.    Abashment. 

And  M  I  ttode  to  this  baOtrntnit  I  ranembred  your 
tocomparable  clemencle,  the  whlche,  a«  I  have  my- 
lelfe  sometyme  seiie,  motte  graciously  aecepteth  the 
iklender  giftei  of  small  value  which  your  highnes 
perceived  wereofflred  with  great  and  lovinge  affbction. 

Cower,  ed.  1554,  ded. 

BASHRONE.    A  kettle.     Taylor. 

BASHY.    Fat;  swollen.    North, 

BASIL.    When  the  edge  of  a  joiner's  tool  is 

ground  away  to  an  angle,  it  is  called  a  basil. 

Kennett,  MS,  Lantd,  1033. 
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BASILRZ.    A  low  bow.    Dtettr. 
BASIL-HAHPERS.  Apenon  who,  beingihoit 
of  lUture,  takci  ihort  itepa,  tad  doe*  not 
proceed  veiy  quickly ;  ■  girl  wbo«e  ctotbei  fill 
iwkwinUy  tlwnt  her  feel.     Lint. 
BASILIARD.    A  bulard,  q.  v.    SIMM. 
BASILICOK.    A  builisk.     Oaitcer. 
BASILINDA.    The  pl>;  called  Quutioni  ud 
Commauda ;  the  choosing  of  King  and  Qaeeo, 
u  on  Twelfth  Night.    PhiUipt. 
BASILISCO.    A  braggadocia  GhaT>ci«T  in  an 
old  play  called  "  Solinuui  and  Peneda,"  DO 
popular  that  hii  name  became  prorerbial.  See 
Douce')  Illuitiations,  i. 401 1  King  John,  LI. 
norio  baa  baiUueo,  for  tatilUt,  a  ipedei  of 
ordnuice,  in  v.  Batajtuo. 
BASILISK.     A  kind  of  cannon,  not  necesiaiily 
"  unall,"   aa   itated   in  Middlelon'i  Woilu, 
iii.  214,  for  Coryat  mentions  lh*t  he  uw  in 
the  dtadel  of  Milan  "  an  exceeding  hnge  ba^ 
siliike,  which  wai  ao  gieat,  that  it  would 
easily  contayne  the  bod;  of  ■  very 
mani"  and  Hairiaon,  in  his  Description  of 

England,  p.  19B,  inclodea  the  basiliik 

namei  at  our  gieateit  ordinance."    A 
account  of  the  ihot  lequirtd  for  it  i«  contained 
in  the  aame  work,  p.  199. 
BASINET.    The  herb  crowfoot. 
BASING.    The  rind  of  cheeae.     Sti^. 
BASK.     Sharp,  hard,  acid.     Wflmor. 
BASKEFYSYKE.    Fututio.     Seeacuiiouap 

uge  in  the  Cokwolda  Daonce,  116. 
BASKET.    An  exclamation  frequently  made 
of  in  eockpita,  where  pertout,  unable  to  j 
thdl  loaingi,  are  a4judged  to  be  put  inb 
baiket  loipended  over  the  pit,  there  to 
mmn  till  the  iport  it  concluded.     Grote. 
BASKST-SWORD.   A  iword  with  a  hilt  formed 
to  protect  the  hand  from  iiguiy. 

AIu,  I  haT*  knan*  joa  ban  ■  hutif-nnnf. 

BASKING.  (1)  A  aonnd  thraihing.    EaU. 

(2)  A  drenching  in  a  abower.    Eatf. 

BASLARD.  A  long  dagger,  generally  worn 
Impended  from  the  girdle.  It  was  not 
■idered  proper  for  priesta  to  wear  thii 
pon,  and  a  curious  poem  in  MS.  Greavea  57, 
caolioni  them  againit  doing  bo  ;  bat  atill  the 
practice  wai  not  uncommon,  ai  appears  &ani 
AodeUy".  Poems,  p.  16.  HaU,  Henry  VI. 
f.  101,  menliong  "  a  Mulheme  hyl  to  couter. 
nyle  a  nortbren  baiWrd,"  lo  that  perhapi  ib 
h^  time  the  weapon  was  more  geneimUy  used 
in  the  North  of  England.  In  1403  it  wa& 
ordain^  that  no  peraon  afaonld  nae  a  baslard, 
decoTvted  with  silver,  unleia  he  be  poMeasea 
of  the  yearly  income  of  201.  It  it  apelt 
iatrlrrd  in  some  of  the  old  dictlonariea. 

BASNET.  (1)  A  cap.     S*e»o«. 

(2)  Same  u  iiutmel,  q.  v. 

BASON.    A  badger.     Colgrmn. 

BASONING-FURNACE.     A  itaniace  nsed  in 
the  mannlkcture  of  bat*.    Holme. 

BASS.  (1)  A  kind  of  perdt. 


2)  Tokiaa.     Mart. 

(3)  A  church  haasock.  Jforlh.  According  to 
Kennett,  the  term  ia  alio  applied  (o  "  a  collar 
for  cart-honea  made  of  Saga."  In  Cumber- 
land the  won!  is  applied  generally  to  dried 


The  in 


Ain-M. 

A  slaty  piece  of  coal.    Sabtp. 
(6)  A  twopenny  loaf.    Norlh. 
■ '')  A  thing  to  wind  about  grafted  trees  before 

they  be  clayed,  and  after.     Holmt. 
SASSA.    A  baahaw.    Marlowt.    We  have  bat- 
tado  in  the  Archxologia,   xiviii.  104 ;  and 
banatt.  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  192. 
BASSAM.     Meath.     Demtt. 
BASSCHE.    To  be  aahamed.    Cf  Sharp's  Cor. 
Myat.  p.  103  ;  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln  A. 
i.  17,  f.  7S. 
BASSE.  (1)  A  kiaa.    Alao  a  lerb,  aa  in  Anc 
Poet.  Tract*,  p.  26. 

Thcs  of  my  mauch  cpm<  ukt  ■  litut, 
FoH  Oder  fooda  hivt  I  dodi. 

Hs.  iuu>i.  c.  ua. 

{2)  A  hollow  place.     HoUyband. 

(3)  Apparently  a  teim  tor  "  the  elder  awine." 
Sec  Topaell's  Fonre  Footed  BeasU,  p.  661. 

(4)  To  be  ornamented  with  bases,  q.  v.  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  SO,  mentions  "  howe  the  Doke 
of  Burbones  bende  waa  apparelled  and  b—ttd 

BASSELL.  "  Bassell  Icther"  ia  mentioned  in 
the  Brit.  BibL  ii.  399. 

BAS8ENET.  A  light  helmet  worn  aometlniea 
with  a  moreabla  front.  They  were  often 
very  magniflcently  adorned.  Cf.  Strutt,  ii. 
60  ;  Brit.  Bibl.  L  146 ;  Percy's  Rehquet,  p.  3 , 
Kyng  Aliaaunder,  2234 ;  HaU,  Henry  VUL 
f.  235. 

H|l  lulma  0 


Ttuy  biTHMl  H  Is  In*. 

BASSET.  CI)  An  carth^og.    Markhttm.' 
(2)  A  mineral  term  where  the  strata  rise  apwarda. 
Derbj/iA.   The  direction  ia  termed  totiel-ttid, 
or  ba—ttatg,  as  Kennett  haa  it,  MS.  Lanid. 


^  game  at  can 

invented  at  Venice.    Itw _  .   .  „_. 

here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ee 

lury.     Bedford,  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage 

Playa,  1706,  p.  127,  mentiona  t  drama  on  the 

subject. 
BASSEYNYS.     Basons.    Tnndale,  p.  54. 
BASSJNATE.    A  kind  of  fish,  "  like  unto  men 

in  shape,"   menUoned  in   HoUnlbed,  Hist. 

Scotland,  p.  139.     See  also  Jamieton,  aupp. 

in  V.  Baamat. 
BASSING.     Klaaing.     Bartt. 
BASSOCK,    A  baaaock.    Bailtf. 
BAST.  (1)  Matting;  straw.    North.    "  Baate 

or  straw  hatlea"  are  mentioned  in  the  Rales, 

1545,    Brit    BibL  iL   399.    Cf.  Harrison's 

Description  of  Biittine,  p.  3. 
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(2)  Boast. 

Sir  Gii  Myd,  than  thou  it  hast 
Than  make  therof  thi  bast, 

Cjf  of  fVarwike,  p.  355. 

(3)  A  bastard.  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.,  cd.  1811, 
i.  301 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  425 ;  Utterson's  Pop. 
Poet.  u.  67. 

(4^  Assured. 

(5)  To  pack  up.     North. 

BASTA.  Properly  an  Italian  word,  signifying 
it  U  enough,  or  let  it  suffice,  but  not  uncoramon 
in  the  works  of  our  ancient  dramatists. 
Naret. 

BASTARD.  (1)  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine, 
of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  white  and 
brown.  Ritson  calls  it  a  wine  of  Ck)r8ica.  It 
approached  the  muscadel  wine  in  flavour,  and 
was  perhaps  made  from  a  bastard  species  of 
muscadine  grape;  but  the  term,  in  more 
ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
all  mixed  and  sweetened  wines.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ii.  427 ;  Robin  Goodfellow, 
p.  7 ;  Harrison's  Desc.  of  England,  p.  222 ; 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  757 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  473. 

(2)  **  Basterdwier"  is  mentioned  inCunnmgham's 
Revels'  Account,  p.  180.  The  term  was  ap- 
plied to  different  kinds  of  several  articles. 
Bastard  cloths,  Strutt,  ii.  94 ;  Bastard  sword, 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  2. 

3)  A  gelding.     Pegye, 

4)  To  render  illegitimate.  Hall  has  this  verb, 
Richard  III.  f.  32.  The  term  bastard  U  still 
a  term  of  reproach  for  a  worthless  or  mis- 
chievous boy. 

BASTAT.     A  bat.     North. 
BASTE.  (1)  To  mark  sheep.    North, 
To  sew  slightly. 

A  blow.  North,  Also  a  verb,  to  beat. 
Strutt  mentions  a  game  called  Baste  the  Bear, 
p.  387. 

(4)  Bastardy. 

This  man  was  tonne  to  Jhon  of  Oaunte,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  diicended  on  an  honorable  Ilgnage,  but 
borne  In  b<ute,  more  noble  of  bloud  then  notable  in 
leaxnjng.—Hatl,  Henry  VI.  f.  70. 

(5)  A  rope.  {A,  S.) 

fiot  5e  salle  take  a  stalworthe  bastet 
And  bynde  my  bandct  byhynd  me  faate. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  127* 

BASTELER.  A  person  who  bastes  meat.  In 
the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Hey- 
bridge,  1532,  is  the  following  entry:  **  Item 
to  the  basteler,  4d," 

BASTEL-ROVES.  Turreted  or  castellated  roofii. 
So  explained  in  Glossary  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in 
V.     See,  however,  Boucher,  in  v.  Bastelle. 

BASTER.    A  heavy  blow.    North. 

BASTERLY-GULLION.  A  bastard's  bastard. 
Lane.    [Fr.  CouUlon.] 

BASTIAN.     St.  Sebastian. 

BASTICK.    A  basket.     West. 

BASTILE.  A  temporary  wooden  tower,  used 
formerly  in  military  and  naval  warfare.  Some- 
times the  term  is  applied  to  any  tower  or  for- 
tification. 


They  hadde  also  touret  of  tymber  goyng  on  whelcf , 
that  we  depen  battiies,  at  somer  castell. 

Vegeeiut,  MS.  Duuet  991.  f.  48. 

He  gerte  make  a  grete  bastelle  of  tree,  and  sett  it 

apone  ichippet  in  the  see,  evene  forgaynes  the  cetc, 

so  that  ther  myghte  no  schippes  come  nere  the  ha- 

▼ene.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17>  f>  A* 

And  in  thi  battel  fulle  of  blisfulnesie. 

In  lusti  age  than  schalle  the  wel  betide. 

Boetiue,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  894. 

BASTING.  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  De- 
vises, 1578,  speaking  of  *'  ordinance  of  leade," 
mentions  "  the  basting  thereof,  that  is  to  say, 
to  put  in  the  more  substance  of  the  met- 
taU." 

BASTON.  (1)  A  cudgel.  {A..N.) 

(2)  A  peculiar  species  of  verse  so  called.  A  spe- 
cimen of  it  is  printed  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
174.  See  also  the  same  work,  ii.  8 ;  Langtoft, 
pref.  p.  99. 

(3)  A  servant  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  whose 
'  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  king's  courts,  with  a 

red  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  cus- 
tody such  persons  as  were  committed  by  the 
court. 

(4)  A  kind  of  lace,  the  manufacture  of  which  is 
detailed  in  MS.  HarL  2320,  quoted  by  Steven- 
son.   See  BatcoH, 

BASTONE.    A  bastinado.    Marlowe. 
BAT.  (1)  A  stick ;  a  dub ;  a  cudgel.  North.  In 
Herefordshire  a  wooden  tool  used  for  breaking 
dods  of  earth  is  so  called.    See  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  x.  237;  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet, 
i.  110;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  78,  5832;  Percy's 
Rehques,  p.  254 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  75. 
He  ncmeth  is  bai  and  forth  a  goth, 
Swithe  lori  and  wel  wroth. 

Bevee  itf  Hamtoun,  p.  17* 

(2)  A  blow;  a  stroke.    North.    Sometimes  a 
ytrbf  to  strike  or  beat ;  to  beat  cotton. 
That  zal  be  aaayd  be  this  batte  I 
What,  thou  Jhesut  ?  bo  nff  the  that  ? 

GDMnlty  MyHeHee,  p.  296. 

3^  Debate.     Cov,  Myst. 

aS  To  vnnk.    Derbysh, 

5)  The  straw  of  two  wheat  sheaves  tied  to- 

gether.     Yorksh. 
6^  State ;  condition.    North, 

7)  Speed.    JJnc, 

8)  A  leaping-post.    Somerset. 

9)  A  low-laced  boot.    Somerset, 
10^  The  root  end  of  a  tree  after  it  has  been 

thrown.    Somerset, 

(11)  A  spade  at  cards.    Somerset, 

(12)  At  Wednesbui7,  in  Staffordshire,  the  last 
parting  that  lies  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  coal  is  called  a  bat.  Kewnett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

RATABLE.  (1)  Fertile  m  nutrition,  applied  to 
land.  Harrison  frequently  uses  the  word,  De- 
scription of  England,  pp.  37,  40,  109,  223. 

(2)  Certain  land  between  England  and  Scot- 
land was  formerly  called  the  batable  ground, 
**  landes  dependyng  in  variance  betwene  the 
realmes."    See  Hall,  Edward  lY.  f.  56. 

BATAILED.  Embattled.  {J.-N,)  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  4162. 


Willc*  of  •tone  cmtyd  and  tudvlM.  i 

ITS.  Ca-l-b.  ft.  I.  a.  r.  13. 

BATAILOUS.    Ready  forbatUe.     CAouwr. 

BATAILS.     ProriaioDi. 

BATAIWYNG.     Embattling.    This  fonn  occun 

ID  the  Fonne  of  Cory,  p.  85. 
BATALE.  To  join  in  butle. 
BATALLE.    An  uroy, 

lo(«llt,  ukI  Uute  mt  Si>in)iKW*  lUcns. 

BATAND.     Going  hutily.     Lmfflqfl. 
BATANT.   The  pieceofwoodthitrunsBlli 

upon  the  edge  of  » lockaide  of  •  door,  gate,  oi 

window.     Cotgrttce. 
BATABDIKR.    A  nuraery  for  tree*.  (Fr.) 
BATAUNTLICHE.  Hastily.  (^.-jV.)    SeePiera 

Ploughman,  p.  2B6. 
BATAYLYNGE.    A  battlement, 

Hon  thll  Wmiile  niUl  hfl  wmlU.  «jd«. 

With  hlicTotct  iDd  ioMi/ltttgt  rydlc 

l^gatt,  M£S.  &«.  i/fitftf.  134j 
BATCH.  (1)  Properly  a  quantity  of  bread  baked 
al  once,  but  generally  applied  to  a  boat  or  lot 
of  aoyttiing.  It  ai>o  impUea  the  nhole  of  the 
wheat  flour  which  ii  used  for  making  common 
houtehold  bread,  after  the  bnm  alone  haa  been 
tepanUed  fTom  it.  Coane  floui  ii  tometima 
called  batch  flour. 

(2)  A  kind  of  bound.    North. 

(3)  An  open  apace  hy  the  road-ude ;  a  ■ 
bank,  or  patch  of  gronnd  lying  near  a  ri 
B  mound.     Weit, 

BATE.  (1)  Contention;  dehaW;  conflict. 
Chron.Vilodun.  p.  83;  BokeofCaItaly^ 
Acolastoa,  1540 ;  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

(2)  To  d>ate;  Ut  diminiih.    North. 


Whnmfhl. 

Andih 


liihinm 


HyieowiityiiaiiMdFathio'vtr  ton, 

Bulkrplhrmttyllelnoniuw. 

Jrelueiibgit,  xti.  74 , 

(3)  To  flutter,  a  term  generally  applied  to  hawki. 
See  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  13  \  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  345  ; 
Colgnve,  in  t.  Debatit ;  llolioihed,  Hiat.  Ire- 
Und,  p.  21. 

(4)  Bit     (A.-S.) 

Thate  nu  in  qwlki  thTngn  Ihil  thEy  batt  Ihit 
Biil»nHlldyKl,  bat  hBTni*  dlit  thiyouHUibc 


(6)  Without !  eicept,    Lmte. 

(7)  Id  Craven,  when  the  fihrta  of  wood  aie 
twitted  and  crooked,  they  are  said  to  be  crow- 
bated. 

(8)  To  go  with  rapidity.  Alao.  to  fall  auddenly, 
>'  lete  his  builycbe  blonke  bait*  on  theflorea." 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  81. 

(9)  A  boat.    {A.-S.) 

Thernini  •(UylnlbyioM 
That  aiUi  ullh  (oinn.    Sir  Dt^rnmiifilllo. 
(10>  The  old  proverb,  "  bait  me  an  aee,  qiiolh 
BpHod  "  bnplitt  tn  alleged  aatertion  ia  tbt 


atrong,  or,  touetimes,  according  to  N'ares, 
"  eicuie  me  there."    See  Sir  Thomaa  More, 
p.  18 ;  Steerena'  Old  Hay>,  i.  45. 
A  pamphUl  iru  of  proTetth  jwn'd  by  Palum, 


(ll)  Did  beat.    ^mer. 

BATE-BREEDING.    Apt  to  eaoae  strife.  Shai. 

DATED.  A  flsh,  when  plump  and  full-rowed,  it 
said  to  be  well  bitt^.    Suiter. 

QATELLE.    A  little  boat.    Langtoft.p.  241. 

IIATE-MAKER.    A  cauaer  ot  (trifo. 

ItATEMENT.  Thai  part  of  wood  which  is  cut 
off  by  a  carpenter  to  make  it  fitforhiipurpoie. 
Vm:  dial. 

BATEMENT-LIGHTS.  The  upper  openings 
between  the  mullions  of  a  window. 

BATER.  Stanihunt,  Description  of  Ireland, 
p.  11,  tayi,  "  At  for  the  word  baler,  that  in 
Englisfa  purporteth  a  lane  bearing  to  an  high 
waie,  I  take  it  for  a  meere  Iriah  word  (bat 
crept  unwarei  into  the  English,  through  (be 
dailie  intercomse  of  the  English  and  Irieh  in- 
halritanti." 

DATEYLED.    Embattled. 

Ba  godly  th«l  wer  bnlvvivi  ibauCe.    JTS.  ^wKmiJe  0}. 

KATPOWLING.  A  method  of  taking  birdi  in 
the  night-time,  fully  described  in  the  Diet 
Rust,  in  V.  See  Tempest,  ii.  I ;  Cotgrave,  in 
T.  BreUer;  Hanison'i  Description  of  England, 
p.  240 ;  Blome't  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  143. 

DATFUL.     FniitfuL     Drayton. 

UATH.  (1)  Both.     North. 

(2)  A  sow.     Iltrrfordih. 

(3)  To  dry  any  ointment  or  hquid  into  the  akin. 
Ktnnttet  MS.  Glatt. 

BATHER.  (1)  To  scratch  and  rub  in  the  dust, 

as  birds  do,     fVann. 
(2)  Of  both.  (^A.-S.)  Gen.pl. 


oHH  ni«l  logcdlr  apanr  i  St\It  Kiae,  inu  ■■ugnii 

uifcdlT  •oader  eierly.      MS.  Utrnln  A.  1. 17.  '- 16. 

TBb  »i™1  «er»mcnl  «  ni.lrymoyn«,    Ihil  n 

"^»ti-hB,  DUOIU.  IIM.  I.  »■. 

BATHING.     See  Beating. 

BATHING-TUB.  Akind  of  hatb,formerlyuted 
by  persons  afflicted  with  a  certain  diaeaae, 
Ben  JonsoD  mentions  it  in  Cynthia'a  Revels, 
ii.  254. 

BATIGE.    A  pearl. 

QATILBABY.  A  certain  office  in  forests,  men. 
tionedin  MS.  Harl.  433,  quoted  in  Stevenjoa's 
additions  to  Boucher, 

BATILLAGE.    Boat  hire. 

BATING.     Breeding.     Narlh. 

BAT-IN-WATER.     Water  mint. 

BATLER,  The inatniment  wilhwhich  washers 
beat  their  coarse  clothes.  Often  spelt  ballet. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  iiL  34.  It  is  also 
called  a  balling-staff,  or  a  balttaff,  and  some- 
times a  batltng-ttaff,  as  in  Cotgrave,  in  v,  Ba- 
c«&.  Mt.  HailAtioTOt  ^iw  hiitlVrt«»»»  ■«* 
Shropa^iiro  Itma  "A  ^.\la  waiR.  '•'»^ 
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BATLING.  A  kind  of  fish.  See  a  curious  enu- 
meration in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  490. 

BATLINS.  Loppings  of  trees,  tied  up  into  fag- 
gots.    Suffolk. 

BATNER.    An  ox.    A»h, 

BATOLLIT.    Embattled. 

BATOON.  A  cudgeL  Shirley.  In  the  "Wan- 
dering Jew,  1640,  a  roarer  is  called  a  bat  toon 
gallant. 

BATOUR.    Batter.     Warner. 

BATS.  (1)  The  short  furrows  of  an  irregularly- 
shaped  field.    Souths 

(2^  Cricket.     Devon. 

(3)  A  beating.     Yorkth. 

BAT-SWAIN.    A  sailor.     {A.-S.) 

BATT.  (1)  To  beat  gently.    Salop. 

(2)  To  wink  or  move  the  eyelids  up  and  down. 
Cheah, 

BATTEN.  (1)  To  thrive;  to  grow  fat.  North. 
This  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
and  other  early  writers. 

(2)  A  rail  from  three  to  six  inches  in  breadth, 
one  or  more  in  thickness,  and  of  indefinite 
length.  A  fence  made  of  these  is  called  a 
batten-fence. 

(3)  To  batten  in  dung,  is  to  lie  upon  it  and  beat 
it  close  together.    Kennetfs  MS.  Glossary. 

(4)  The  straw  of  two  sheaves  folded  together. 
North.  A  thatcher's  tool  for  beating  down 
thatch  is  called  a  batten-board. 

BATTER.  (1)  An  abatement.  A  wall  which 
diminishes  upwards  is  said  to  batter. 

(2)  Dirt.    North. 

(3)  To  fight  one's  way.    Midland  C. 

(4)  To  wear  out.  Swth.  A  horse  with  tender 
feet  is  said  to  be  battered. 

BATTERO.  A  bat ;  a  stick.  This  word  occurs 
in  one  of  the  quarto  editions  of  King  Lear, 
1608,  iv.  6,  in  the  place  of  bat  in  another 
quarto,  and  balhw  in  the  folio.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  vii.  465.  Kersey  explains  bat- 
tery,  "  a  violent  beating  or  striking  of  any 
person." 

BATT  ID.  Covered  with  strips  of  wood,  as  walls 
are  previously  to  their  being  plastered. 

BATTING-STOCK.   A  beating  stock.   Kennett. 

BATTLE.  (1)  To  dry  in  ointment  or  moisture 
upon  the  flesh  by  rubbing  and  putting  that 
part  of  the  body  by  the  fire.  Kermetfs  MS. 
Glossary. 

(2)  Fruitful,  fertile,  applied  to  land.  Also  to 
render  ground  fertile  by  preparation.  In  the 
index  to  Markham's  Countrey  Farme,  1616, 
is  "  to  battle  ground,  and  with  what  manner 
of  dung."  The  t€rm  is  occasionally  applied  to 
the  fattening  of  animals.  "  Battleage  of  wheat" 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations, p.  195. 

(3)  A  word  peculiar  to  Oxford  for  taking  provi- 
sions from  the  buttery,  &c 

(4 )  To  bespatter  vrith  mud.    Northampt, 
BATTLED.   Embattled.   Arch.  v.  431. 
BATTLEDORE.   According  to  Miege,  this  was 

formerly  a  term  for  a  hornbook,  and  hence 
no  doubt  arose  the  phrase  to  "know  A.  B. 
i5w£o  a  battledore."  Seep.  128, 


BATTLEDORE-BARLEY.    A  kind  of  barley 
mentioned  by  Aubrey,  MS.  Hist.  WUts,  p.  304 
and  said  by  him  to  be  so  called  "  from  the 
flatness  of  the  ear." 

BATTLEMENT.  A  notched  or  indented  parapet 
onginally  used  only  on  fortifications,  but  after- 
wards employed  on  ecclesiastical  and  other 
edifices.     Oxf.  Gloss.  Arch, 

BATTLER.  (1)  A  small  bat  to  play  at  baU  with. 
See  Howell,  sect,  xxviii. 

(2)  An  Oxford  student.  See  Middleton*s  Works, 
V.  544.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  gentleman  commoner. 

BATTLE-ROYAL.  A  fight  between  several 
cocks,  where  the  one  that  stands  longest  is 
the  victor.  The  term  is  often  more  generally 
applied. 

BATTLE-TWIG.    An  earwig.   North. 

BATTLING.    See  Battlement. 

BATTLING-STONE.  A  large  smooth-faced 
stone,  set  in  a  sloping  position  by  the  side  of 
a  stream,  on  which  washerwomen  beat  their 
linen  to  clean  it.    North. 

BATTOM.  A  board,  generally  of  narrow  dimen- 
sions, but  the  full  breadth  of  the  tree  it  is 
savm  from.    North. 

BATTRIL.  Abathing-stafiT.  Lane. 

BATTRY.  (1)  A  tea-kettle.   St{folk. 

(2)  In  the  Rates  of  the  Custome  House,  1545, 
mention  is  made  of  **  battry  the  c.  poundc." 
See  the  Brit.  Bibl.  it  399. 

BATTS.  (1)  Low  flat  grounds  adjoining  rivers, 
and  sometimes  islands  in  rivers.   North, 

(2)  Short  ridges.  /.  Wight. 

BATURD.    Battered. 

And  toke  tayt  tuflb  grete  and  longe. 
And  on  the  hed  he  hym  baturd. 
MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38.  f.  246. 

BATYLDOURE.  A  beetle  or  wooden  bat  used 
in  washing  and  beating  clothes.  Prompt. 
Part. 

BATYN.    To  make  debate.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BAUBEE.  A  copper  coin,  of  about  the  value 
of  a  halfpenny.  The  half^ienny  itself  is  some- 
times so  called. 

BAUBERY.    A  squabble ;  a  brawL     Var.  dial. 

BAUBLE.  A  fool's  bauble  was  a  short  stick, 
vrith  a  head  ornamented  with  asses  ears  fan- 
tastically carved  upon  it.  An  old  proverb 
says,  **  if  every  fool  shoidd  wear  a  bauble, 
fewel  would  be  dear."    See  also  Babulle. 

BAUBYN.    A  baboon. 

BAUD.  (1)  This  word  was  formerly  applied  in 
a  very  general  sense.  A  procurer,  procuress, 
a  keeper  of  a  brothel,  or  any  one  employed  in 
bad  services  in  this  line,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, was  called  a  baud.  Verstegan,  Resti- 
tution, ed.  1634,  p.  333,  calls  it  a  name 
"  now  given  in  our  language  to  such  as 
are  the  makers  or  fiirtherers  of  dishonest 
matches."  This  definition  was  in  use  earlier, 
as  appears  from  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  432.  See  also  the  cha- 
racter  of  bawde  phisicke  in  the  Fraternitye  of 
Vacabondes,  1575. 

(2)  Abaidger.    Blome, 
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(3)  Bold.    Percy, 

BAUDE.    Joyous.    (^.-iV.) 

BAUDERIE.     Pimping.     Chaucer, 

BAUDKIN.  A  rich  and  precious  species  of 
stuff,  introduced  into  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  is  said  to  have  heen  com- 
posed of  silk,  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold 
in  a  most  simiptuous  manner.  Notices  of  it 
are  very  common.  "We  may  refer  to  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  202,  759 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
2778,  3349;  Sevyn  Sages,  2744;  Dugdale's 
Monast.  iii.  325 ;  EUis's  Met.  Rom.  iiL  287 ; 
Strutt,  iL  6 ;  Planch^,  p.  93 ;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  421 ;  Test.  Vetust  p.  228.  According  to 
Douce,  "  it  means  tissue  of  gold,  and  some- 
times a  canopy,  prohahly  from  heing  orna- 
mented with  the  tissue.'' 

BAUDRICK.  See  Baidrick.  The  word  is  some- 
times spelt  baudryt  as  in  Kyng  Allsaunder, 
4698. 

BAUDRY.    Bad  language.    Skelton, 

BAUDS.    ¥me  clothes  ?     Tome. 

BAUDY.  Dirty.  {J,-N,)  See  Skelton's  Worits, 
iL  161;  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  16103;  Piers 
Ploughxnan,  p.  88 ;  Morte  d' Arthur,  i  192, 
196 ;  Palsgrave,  adj.  f.  83 ;  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  p.  190. 

BAUDY-BASKET.  A  cant  term  for  a  had 
woman,  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  184.  Dr.  Bliss  defines  it  "  a 
woman  who  cohabits  with  an  upright  man, 
and  professes  to  sell  thread,  &c."  See  Earle's 
MicroGOsmography,  notes,  p.  249;  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory,  iiL  167. 

BAUFFE.    To  belch.     Coles. 

BAUFREY.    A  beam.    Skinner. 

BAUGER.     Barbarous;  bad.    Bale. 

BAUGU.  A  pudding  made  with  milk  and  flour 
only.     Che$k. 

BAUGHLING.    WrangUng.     Cumb. 

BAULCHIN.    An  unfledged  bird.     JTartr. 

BAULK.  To  overlook  or  pass  by  a  hare  in  her 
form  without  seeing  her.     Var.  dial. 

BAULKY.  A  term  applied  to  earths  when  it 
digs  up  in  clots.    North. 

BAULMEMINT.    Water  mmt.    Fhrio. 

BAUN-COCK.    A  game  cock.    Durham. 

BAUNSEY.    A  badger.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BAURGHWAN.    A  horse-collar.     Yorksh. 

BAUSE.    To  kiss.     Marston. 

BAUSON.  (1)  A  badger.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  27,  we  have  the  forms  bawstone,  bawaone, 
and  bautton.  See  also  Brit.  BibL  L  20; 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Gri. 
tard,  spelt  botuon. 

(2)  Swelled ;  pendant.    Salop. 

BAUTERT.    Encrusted  with  dirt.    North. 

BAUTTE.  This  word  occurs  in  an  early  poem 
printed  in  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  264.  1  sus- 
pect a  misreading  of  the  MS.  for  "  in  vanity." 

BAUX-HOUND.  A  kind  of  hunting  dog,  men- 
tioned in  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  184. 

BAVEN.  (1)  A  brush  faggot,  properly  bound 
with  only  one  withe.  Var.  dial.  A  faggot  is 
bound  with  two.    This  distinction  seems  al- 


luded to  in  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  38.     See  aUo 
Euphues  Golden  Legade,  ap.  Collier,  p.  11. 

(2)  A  cake.  Howell, 

BAVERE.     Bavaria.    Minot. 

BAVIAN.  A  baboon,  or  monkey ;  an  occasional, 
but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old  Morris 
dance.  He  appears  in  the  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men, where  his  ofl[ice  is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to 
play  antics,  and  exhibit  a  long  tail  with  what 
decency  he  could.    Naret. 

BAVIER.  The  beaver  of  a  helmet.  See  Mey- 
rick,  iL  257 ;  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12  ;  Excerpt. 
Hist.  p.  208 ;  Planch^,  p.  159. 

BAVIN.    Impure  limestone. 

BAVISENESSE.     Mockery.     {A..N.) 

BAVISH.    To  drive  away.    East. 

BAW.  (1)  An  interjection  of  contempt.  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  210, 419.  In  the  East 
of  England,  boys  and  girls  are  addressed  as 
bows. 

(2)  Alvum  levare.    Lane. 

h)  A  ball    North. 

\a\  a  dumpUng.    Lane. 

(5)  To  bark.     TopselL 

BAWATY.    Lmdsey-wolscy.    North. 

BAWCOCK.  A  burlesque  term  of  endearment. 
Shak. 

BAWD.  (1)  The  outer  covering  of  a  walnut. 
Somerset. 
Bawled.     Yorksh. 

A  hare.  A  Scottish  term  for  this  animal, 
according  to  Jamieson,  and  apparently  em* 
ployed  by  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

BAWDER.    To  scold  grumbUngly.     Suffolk. 

BAWDERIKWARD.    Next  to  the  belt. 

And  alfo  that  it  be  m  gret  and  holow  dryven  at 
hit  may  to  the  lengthe,  and  that  it  be  thortere  at 
the  tyde  to  the  bawderiktcard  than  at  the  nether 
iyde.  MS.  BodL  M6. 

BAWE.  (1^  The  bow  of  a  saddle  ?     Gaw, 

(2)  A  species  of  worm  formerly  used  as  a  bait 
for  filling.    Stevenson, 

BAWEL.  Bawels  are  mentioned  by  the  ton  and 
the  thousand  in  the  Rates  of  the  Custome 
House,  1545,  in  Brit.  BibL  iL  398. 

BAWE-LINE.  The  bowUng  of  a  sail ;  that  rope 
which  is  fastened  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
outside  of  a  sail.    Stevenson, 

BAWER.    A  maker  of  balls.    Staffordsh, 

BAWKER.  A  kind  of  sand-stone  used  for  whet- 
ting scythes.    Somerset. 

BAWKS.    A  hay-loft.     Cumb. 

BAWL.  Hounds,  when  too  busy  before  they 
find  the  scent,  are  said  to  bawL    Blome. 

BAWLIN.    Big;Uurge.     Coles. 

BAWMAN.    A  bowman ;  an  archer.     Gaw. 

BAWME.  (1)  Balm.  Also  a  verb,  to  embahn, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  of 
Morte  Arthure;  Malory,  L  179.  *' Bawme 
glasses"  are  mentioned  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  399, 
which  may  refer  to  the  place  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

(2)  To  address ;  to  adorn.    North. 

BAWMYN.     Balsam.     Prompt.  Parv. 

BAWN.  (1)  Any  kind  of  edifice.  See  Richard- 
M>n,\ii\. 
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(2)  Ready ;  fpAnf.  North. 
BAWND.  SwoUen.  EbmI. 
BAWNDONLY.   Cheerfully.    (A.-N.)    See  th* 

eiample  quoted  under  barretie, 
BAWKELL.    A  kind  of  hawk.   PhiUipi.    The 

mue  bird  wu  called  the  bavnt.  See  Blome'. 

Gent.  Ree.  ii.  2B. 
BAWSE.  Toun-eam.   Simmer.   Supposed  to  t>« 

a  form  of  bey. 
BAWSEN.    Bunt.    Drrbfth.     BawKD-billid, 

raptured. 
BAWSHERE.    Snppoied  to  be  a  conuption  of 

btaa-tire.  See  the  Towneley  Myiteriej,  p.  69. 
BAWSIN.  (l)Aniinpeiiou8noiij fellow,  North. 

(2)  Oreat ;  large ;  unwieldy  ;  swelled.  Chrtl. 
Ben  Jonaoi^  vi.  279,  bu  tbe  word  in  thk 
senie.    See  alao  Urry'i  Chaucer,  p.  B58. 

(3)  A  badger.  See  Ellis'i  Mel.  Rom.  iL  368, 
wrongly  explained  by  tbe  editor. 

BAWSONT.    Having  a  white  ilripe  down  the 

face,  applied  to  an  animal.  North. 
BAWSTONE.   A  badger.  Prm^l.FarB. 
BAWT.  (1)  Without.   Yorktk. 
(2)  To  roar-,  to  cry.    North. 
BAWTERE.   Some  bu^  of  prey,  mentioned  by 

Berneri. 
BAWY.    A  boy.  Thia  unuiual  form  occon  in  the 

Frere  and  the  Boy,  it.  it. 
BAXTER.  (1)  A  baker.   NoriK 

Tht  baitirt  matt  latMitt, 
NuME  nouitugod.  Jn.  B»i(.SM,  f.  S. 
(2)  An  implement  med  for  baking  uakei  npon, 

common  in  old  boutei.    North. 
BAY.  (1)  A  berry.   Prenyl.  Pan. 
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(2)  A  principal  comportment  or  diviiion 
architectural  arrangement  of  a  building, 
marked  either  by  the  buttrewei  on  the  walla, 
by  the  dispoiiliou  of  the  main  ribi  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  interior,  by  the  main  (rchea 
and  pillui,  the  principali  of  the  roof,  or  by 
any  other  leading  feature*  that  separate  it  into 
corresponding  portioni.  The  word  it  some- 
times used  for  the  apace  between  the  mullioni 
of  a  window.  Oaf.  Glott.  Arrh.  Intbepro- 
vincea  the  term  is  even  applied  lo  Ihe  diviiioDi 
of  a  bam,  or  in  fact  lo  (ny  boilding  posseu- 
ing  merki  of  division.  Sometimei  a  single 
apartment  in  a  rustic  house,  or  tbe  apace  be- 
tween two  gable*,  i>  so  called,  which  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
>ure,  iL  I,  unless  we  might  propose  to  read 
day.  A  compartment  of  a  vault  is  alio  termed 
a  bag,  according  to  Willii's  Nomenclatore, 
p.  43.  Cf,  Florio,  in  v.  Anjra ,-  Arch.  i.  441 ; 
Hail's  Satires,  v.  1 ;  Nichols'  Royal  Wills, 
p.  29&  ;  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  450. 

(3)  A  pond-head  made  up  of  a  great  height  to 
keep  in  store  of  water,  ao  that  the  wbeeli  of . 
the  furnace  or  hammer  belonging  to  an  iron  I 
mill  may  be  driven  by  the  waler  coming  j 
thence  through  a  floodg^.  Blomt.  The  word 
occurs  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  21,  Iranslatsd  by 
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ebilaeulnM,  for  which  see  Ducange,  in  t. 

Dorsetshire,  any  bank  ai 

a  baf,  and  Cotgrave,  ii 

bay  of  land." 
(4)  A  pole ;  a  stake.  Sthuier. 
(a)  To  bathe,    ^leiutr. 
(G)Aboy.    Wrier. 
(7)  To  bend.    Watmor. 
tfiS  Round,    ffov. 

(9)  Bay,  or  baiting  of  an  animal,  when  attacked 
by  dogs.  According  to  Blome,  hounds  are  said 
to  bay,  when  they  make  the  animal  "  turn 
bead."   To  bay,  to  bark.   Mitge. 

(10)  To  open  the  mouth  entreatingly  for  food, 
as  a  young  child  does.   HoUi/bmd. 

(11)  The  nest  of  a  squirrel   Eatt. 

(12)  A  hole  in  a  btcast-work  to  rectdve  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon.    Htrtet/. 

(13)  To  bark.    Bbime. 

(14)  To  unlodge  a  maitem.   Blome. 
BAYARD.    Properly  a  bay  horae,  but  often  ap. 

phed  to  a  hone  in  geneiaL  According  to 
Groae,  to  ride  bayard  of  ten  toea  ii  to  walk  on 
foot,  a  phrase  which  can  have  no  modern  ori- 
gin. A  very  old  proverb,  "  ai  bold  at  blind 
bayard,"  leemt  to  be  applied  to  thoiewho  do 
not  look  before  they  leap.  Cf.  Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  68,  ;Z,  12S;  Skelton,  IL  186;  Tarl- 
ton's  Jests,  p.  bl ;  llalle'i  Expotttdation.  p.  5  ; 
Tnrnameat  of  Tottenhun,  iL ;  Colgrave,  in  v. 
Buyarl  ,■  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1G881 ;  Ecnnett's 
Glossary,  p.  23 ;  MS.  Donee  302, 1 1 ;  Audc- 
lay't  Foemt,  p.  84  ;  Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven, 
p.  24  7 ;  Hannen  and  Hontehold  Expences  of 
Ei^land,  p.  184  ;  Langtoft,  p.  272  i  MS.  Colt. 
Cleop.  B.  u.  f.  61 1  Sir  Gawayne,  p.  301. 
Skelton  mentions  bayardyt  baa,  a  aort  of 
loaf  IbnnBrly  given  (o  horses. 


<h  Vf  Waruilkc,   p.  MB. 

BAYEN.    To  bay ;  to  bark  i  to  bait. 

BATES.     Baize. 

BAYET.     Baited.    Robtoit. 

BAYLB.  (1)  A  bailiff.     See  Reynard  the  ?o\e.. 

p.  162  1  Andelay'a  Poems,  p.  33 ;  Townctcy 

Mysteries,  p.  17.    In  bothaenaes. 
(2)  A  bucket.    Sec  the  Privy  Purse  Eipences  of 

Henry  VIII.  p.  11,  "  to  the  tame  watermen 

for  fowre  baylet  for  the  aaied  barge." 
BAYLLISHIP.  The  office  of  a  bailiff. 
BAYLY.    Authority.    Cf.  Sir  Eglamour,  755,  a 

district  given  in  charge  to  a  baiUlf  or  guard. 
"■  kneghe  hjui  hm  jn  grcle  batln. 
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BAYLYD.     Boflcd.    Weber, 

BAYN.    A  murderer.    (^.-5.) 

BAYNES.    Bones.    Sec  Sharp's  Cov.  Mysteries, 

p.  225. 
B  A YN  Y  D.   Shelled,  prepared  for  table,  as  beans, 

&c.     Prompt.  Parv, 
BAYRE.    Fit ;  convenient.    Durham, 
BAYSSENT.    Reconciled? 

To  ceMse  the  warre,  the  peace  to  be  encreMsed 
Betwene  hym  and  kyng  John  baynMnt, 

Hard^g's  CAroniete,  f.  150. 

BAYTE.  (1)  To  avail ;  to  be  usefuL    Also,  to 

apply  to  any  use. 

Bot  with  hir  tukea  tryppe  ofgayte. 
With  mylke  of  thame  for  to  ba^te 

To  hir  lyvet  fode.  Sir  Perceval  186. 

(2)  Explained  by  Heame,  **  baited,  fastened,  in- 
vadcd,"  in  his  glossary  to  Langtoft ;  but  see 
p.  276. 
BAYTHE.    To  grant.    Gaw, 
BAYTYNGES.    Chastisements. 

He  shal  hem  chaatyse  with  smert  tpeche, 
With  smalle  bayt^ngee  and  nat  with  wreche. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  78' 

BAY-WINDOW.  A  large  window ;  probably  so 
called,  because  it  occupied  the  whole  bayt  q.  v. 
It  projected  outwards,  occasionally  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  and  hence  arose  the  corrupted 
expression  bow-window.  The  bay-window, 
however,  was  oftener  in  a  rectangular  or  poly- 
gonal form.  The  term  also  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  balcony,  or  gallery ;  at  least. 
Coles  gives  it  as  the  translation  of  memamnn. 

BAYYD.    Of  a  bay  colour.    Prompt  Parv, 

BAYZE.    Prisoner's  base.   SUtmer. 

BAZANS.  A  kind  of  leather  boots,  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris. 

BAZE.    To  alarm.    North. 

BE.  (1)  By.  (A.-S.)  Occasionally  time  is  un- 
derstood.  **  Be  we  part,''  by  the  time  that 
we  part.  This  proposition  is  common  in  early 
writers,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the  north  country 
dialects. 

(2)  Been.  The  part  pa.  occurring  in  this  form 
in  Chaucer  and  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

(3)  The  verb  to  be  is  unchanged  in  all  its  tenses 
in  most  of  the  provincial  dialects.  **  I  be  very 
hungry,"  &c. 

(4)  A  common  prefix  to  verbs,  generally  con- 
veying an  intensative  power,  as  be-bath*d, 
Brit.  Bibl.  iiL  207 ;  beblubbered,  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  91 ;  becharme^  Ford's  Line 
of  Life,  p.  57 ;  bedare^  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram. 
iL  188 ;  bedyedf  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  309;  brfatm^d,  Fairfax  of  the  Bulk  and 
Selvedge  of  the  World,  ded.  1674 ;  befogged, 
Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  323;  bqfool, 
Brome's  Songs,  1661,  p.  200;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  37 ;  beknave,  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  38 ;  belrft,  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  330;  behme,  Florio,  in  v. 
Appiattriccidre ;  belutted,  Two  Lancashire 
Lovers,  1640,  p.  162;  bepinch,  Brit  Bibl. 
L  550 ;  bepowderedf  Deloney's  Strange  His- 
tories, 1607;  beguite,  Stamhurst's  Desc.  of 
Ireland,  pref.  p.  1 ;  berogue.  Songs  of  the 
London  Prentices,  n.  91;  beucratched,  Gif- 


ford's  Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603 ;  bmhaief 
Cotton's  Works,   1734,  p.  13;    be^anjied, 
Bamefield's  Affectionate  Shepherd,  p.  5 ;  6e- 
tear'd,  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  125. 
(5)  A  jewel,  ring,  or  bracelet.  {A.-S.) 
Thereon  he  aatte  rychely  crownyd. 
With  many  a  besaunte,  broche  and  be, 

MS,  Hart.  88M,  f.  125. 

BEACE.  (1)  Cattle.    North. 

(2)  A  cow-stalL     Yorkth. 

BEAD-CUFFS.    Small  ruffles.    Miege. 

BEAD-FARING.  Going  on  pUgrimage.  Ver^ 
etegan, 

BEAD-HOUSE.  A  dwelling-place  for  poor  re- 
ligious  persons,  raised  near  the  church  in 
which  the  founder  was  interred,  and  for  whose 
soul  they  were  required  to  pray.  Britton. 
Almshouses  are  stUl  termed  beadhouses  in 
some  parts  of  the  country ;  and  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  has,  **  bed-house,  an  hospitaL 
Dunelm." 

BEADLE.  A  crier  or  messenger  of  a  court,  the 
keeper  of  a  prison  or  house  of  correction,  an 
under-bailiff  of  a  manor.    Blount. 

BEADROLL.  A  list  of  persons  to  be  prayed 
for ;  a  roll  of  prayers  or  hymns ;  hence,  any 
list.  They  were  prohibited  in  England  in 
1550.  See  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  13 ; 
Test  Yetust.  p.  388;  Topsell's  Four-footed 
Beasts,  p.  171 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Chidppole. 

BEADSMAN.  One  who  offers  up  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  another.  In  later 
times  the  term  meant  little  more  than  servant, 
as  we  now  conclude  letters.  Many  of  the 
ancient  petitions  and  letters  to  great  men 
were  addressed  to  them  by  their  **  poor  daily 
orators  and  beademen.**  See  Donee's  Illus- 
trations, i.  31 ;  Ford's  Works,  ii.  72. 

BEAK.  (1)  To  bask  in  the  heat.    North. 

(2)  An  iron  over  the  fire,  in  which  boilers  are 
hung.     Yorksh. 

(3)  To  wipe  the  beak,  a  hawking  term.  Cocks 
that  peck  each  other  are  said  to  beak ;  and  it 
is  also  a  term  in  cockfighting. 

^4^  The  nose  of  a  horse.     Topsell, 
(5)  The  points  of  ancient  shoes  were  called 
beak».   See  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  110. 
BEAKER.    A  large  drinking  vessel,  usually  of 
glass,  a  rummer  or  tumbler-glass.    The  term 
is  also  used  figuratively  for  any  thing  of  larg? 
size.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  defines  u 
"  a  round  silver  cup  deep  and  narrow." 
Fill  him  his  beaker,  he  will  never  flinch 
To  give  a  full  quart  pot  the  empty  piuch. 

Rawland^  Humors  Ordinarie,  n.  d. 

BEAKIRON.    An  iron  tool   used   by  bUck. 

smiths.    Holme, 
BEAKMENT.    A  measure  of  about  the  quarter 

of  a  peck.    Newcastle, 
BEAL.  (1)  To  roar  out    North. 
To  suppurate.     Durham, 
A  boU;  a  hot  inflamed  tumour.    North., 
Cotgrave  has  beating,  matter,  in  v.  Boue. 

(4)  To  beat.  Apparently  used  in  this  sense,  or 
perhaps  an  error,  in  Robson's  Romances, 
p.  108. 
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SEALING.     Big   with   child.     Keimett,  MS, 

Latud,  1033. 
BEALTE.     Beauty.    Ritson. 
BEAM.  (1)  Misfortune.    (A.-S.) 
(2^  Bohemia.   See  Berne, 
(3)  To  beam  a  tub  is  to  put  water  into  it,  to  stop 

the  leaking  by  swelling  the  nvood.    North, 
{i\  A  band  of  straw.    Devon. 
(5)  This  word  is  apparently  used  for  the  shaft  of 

a  chariot  in  Holinshed^Hist.of  England,  p.  26. 
^6^  A  kind  of  wax-candle. 

(7)  The  third  and  fourth  branches  of  a  stag's 
horn  are  called  the  heanu,  or  beam'Ontlers, 
Sec  Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  p.  77 ;  Howard's  Duell 
of  the  Stags,  1668,  p.  8. 

(8)  A  trumpet.     {A.-S.) 

And  nowe  bene  heare  In  hell  fler. 

Tell  the  daye  of  dome,  tell  beamet  blowe. 

ChetUr  Play9,  \,  17> 

BEAMELINGS.  Small  rays  of  light.  See  the 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  7. 

BEAM-FEATHERS.  The  long  feathers  in  the 
wings  of  a  hawk.  According  to  some,  the  large 
top  feathers  of  a  hawk's  taiL 

BEAM-FILLING.  Masonry,  or  brickwork,  em- 
ployed to  flush,  or  fill  up  a  wall  between  joists 
■  or  beams.    Britton, 

BEAMFUL.    Luminous.    Drayton, 

BEAMING-KNIFE.  A  tanner's  instrument, 
mentioned  by  Palsgrave,  but  without  the  cor- 
responding word  in  French ;  subst.  f.  19. 

BEAMY.     Built  with  beams.    TopselL 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing  king  and 
queen  on  Twelfth  Day,  was  by  having  a  bean 
and  a  pea  mixed  up  in  the  composition  of  the 
cake,  and  they  who  found  them  in  their  por- 
tions were  considered  the  sovereigns  for  the 
evening.  Herrick  alludes  to  this  custom, 
as  quoted  by  Nares,  in  v.  A  bean  was  for- 
merly a  generic  term  for  any  thing  worthless, 
which  was  said  to  be  "  not  worth  a  bene." 
Nares  mentions  a  curious  phrase,  **  three  blue 
beans  in  a  blue  bladder,"  still  in  use  in  Suf- 
folk, according  to  Moor,  but  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  very  inteUigible,  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  to  create  a  difficulty  of  repeating  the 
alliteration  distinctly ;  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fe- 
buef  gives  another  phrase,  *'  like  a  beane  in  a 
monkes  hood." 

BEAN-COD.    A  small  fishmg  vesseL 

BEANE.  (1)  Obedient.  (A,  S,) 

(2)  A  bone.     TqpaelL 

BEANED.  A  beaned  horse,  one  that  has  a  peb- 
ble put  under  its  lame  foot,  to  make  it  appear 
sound  and  firm. 

BEANHELM.  The  stalks  of  beans.    Wett, 

BEAR,  (1)  A  kind  of  barley.  North.  See  Flo- 
rio,  in  v.  Fdrro,  Zta  ;  Cooper,  in  v.  AchiUeiat, 
Zea, 

(2)  To  ''  bear  a  bob,"  to  make  one  among  many, 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.    Eatt, 

(3)  A  message.  Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  beare  in  Chester  Plays,  i  173. 

(4)  To  "  bear  in  hand,"  to  amuse  with  frivolous 
pretences,  to  keep  in  expectation,  topertuade, 


to  accuse.  This  phrase  is  very  common  in 
early  works,  and  is  fully  illustrated  in  Pals- 
grave, verbs,  f.  162. 

(5)  To  "  bear  a  brain,"  to  exert  attention,  in- 
genuity, or  memory ;  a  phrase  occurring  in 
Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  other  early  dra- 
matists. 

^6)  A  noise.     See  Bere, 

(7)  A  tool  used  to  cut  sedge  and  rushes  in  the 

fens.    Norf, 
BEARBIND.    Bindweed.     North. 
BEARD.  (1)  To  oppoi^  face  to  face  in  a  daring 

and  hostile  manner.    Shak. 
(2)  To  make  one's  beard ;  to  deceive  a  person. 

Chaucer.     See  Wright's   Anec  Lit  p.  30; 

Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  iv.  210. 
3^  To  trim  a  hedge.    Salop. 

4)  An  ear  of  com.    Huloet. 

5)  The  following  proverb,  although  well  known, 
deserves  a  place  in  this  collection.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  1164. 

Mery  itisin  thehalle. 

When  berdef  wagg  alle.      MS.  Laud.  dH,  f.  05. 

(6)  The  coarser  parta  of  a  joint  of  meat  The 
bad  portions  of  a  fleece  of  wool  are  also  called 
the  beard. 

BEARD-HEDGE.  The  bushes  which  are  stuck 
into  the  bank  of  a  new-made  hedge,  to  pro- 
tect the  fresh  planted  thorns.  Cheah.  Also 
called  beardmga.  See  Kennett's  Glossary, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEARD-TREE.    The  hazeL    Boucher. 

BEARER.    A  farthingale. 

BEARERS.  The  persons  who  bear  or  carry  a 
corpse  to  the  grave.  In  Kent  the  bier  is  some- 
times called  a  bearer. 

BEAR-GARDEN.  A  favourite  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  works  of  that  period.  A  common 
phrase,  '*  to  make  as  mudi  noise  as  a  bear- 
garden," may  hence  have  its  origin.  A  high 
sounding  drum  there  used  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  1604. 

BEAR-HERD.    The  keeper  of  a  bear.   Shak. 

BEARING.  (1)  A  term  at  the  games  of  Irish  and 
backgammon.  See  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abingdon,  p.  12 ;  Middleton's  Works,  ii.  529. 

(2)  In  coursing,  giving  the  hare  the  go-by  was 
called  a  bearing.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  98. 

BEARING-ARROW.  An  arrow  that  carries  well. 
Percy. 

BEARING-CLAWS.  The  foremost  toes  of  a 
cock.    Diet.  Rutt. 

BEARING-CLOTH.  The  fine  mantle  or  cloth 
with  which  a  chUd  is  usually  covered  when  it 
is  carried  to  church  to  be  baptized.    Shak. 

BEARING-DISHES.  Solid,  substantial  dishes ; 
portly  viands.  Mattinger. 

BEARING-OF-THE-BOOK.  A  technical  term 
among  the  old  players  for  the  duties  of  the 
prompter.  In  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  Heybridgc,  1532,  we  have,  "  Item, 
for  baryng  of  the  boke,  yj.  d.,"  being  among 
the  expenses  of  a  miracle-play  represented  at 
Whitsuntide. 
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BEAR-LEAP.  According  to  Kennett,MS.  Lansd. 

1033,  "  a  large  osier  basket  to  carry  chaflf  out 

of  a  bam,  bom  between  two  men/'     See 

Barlfp» 
BEAR-MOUTHS.    SubterranecuB  passages  by 

which  men  and  horses  descend  to  the  coal 

mines.    North* 
BEARN.  (1)  A  bam.  East. 

(2)  A  child.    North. 

(3)  Wood.    Colea, 
BEARS'-COLLEGE.    A  jocular  term  used  by 

Ben  Jonson  for  the  bear  garden,  or  Paris  gar- 
den, as  it  was  more  frequently  called. 

BEAR'S-EAR.  The  early  red  auricula.  Eatt. 

BEAR'S-FOOT.  A  species  of  hellebore.  See 
Florio,  in  v.  Branca  Urtina,  ConHUg&ne^ 
Ekboro  nero.  We  have  beartbreech  and 
beartworti  names  of  herbs. 

BEAR*S.MASQUE.  A  kind  of  dance  men- 
tioned  in  an  old  phiy  in  MS.  Bodl.  30. 

BEAR-STONE.  A  Urge  stone  mortar,  formerly 
used  for  unhuskingbiffley.  Brockett. 

BEARWARD.  The  keeper  of  a  bear. 

BEAR-WORM.  The  pahner-worm.  SeeTopsell's 
History  of  Serpents,  p.  105. 

BEAS.   Cows;  cattle.  North. 

BEASEL.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set.  Mhuheu.  Howell  calls  it  beaziU 
head,  in  his  Lexicon,  app.  Sect  xxxiv.  See 
also  Florio,  in  v.  Pian^zza, 

BEASSH.    To  defile.  Palsgrave. 

BEAST.  (1)  An  old  game  at  cards,  similar  to 
the  modem  game  of  loo. 

(?)  Apparently  a  measure  containing  a  single 
fiir.  See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  IV. 
p.  129. 

(3)  An  animal  of  the  beere  kind  in  a  fatting 
state.    East. 

BEASTING.    A  beatmg;  a  flogging.    Lane. 

BEASTLE.    To  defile.     Somerset. 

BEASTLINGS.  The  first  milk  drawn  after  a 
cow  has  calved,  in  some  places  considered  un- 
fit  for  the  calf.  A  pudding  made  from  this 
milk,  called  beastling-pudding,  is  well  known 
for  its  peculiar  richness.  Sometimes  called 
beestf  or  beastmgs ;  and  formerly  applied  to 
woman's  milk,  or  of  any  animal.  The  word  is 
common  as  an  archaism,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
vinces. See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Beton,  CaUebout6, 
Laictf  Tetme;  Florio,  in  v.  Colostra. 

BEAT.  (1)  Hares  and  rabbits  are  said  to  beat, 
when  they  make  a  noise  at  mtting  time.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76.  As  a  sporting  term, 
to  search. 

(2)  To  repair;  to  mend.   East.  (J.-S.) 

3)  To  abate.  Holfyband. 

4)  Peat.   Devon. 

^5)  To  hammer  with  one's  thoughts  on  any  par- 
ticular subject.   Shak. 

(6^  A  term  in  grinding  com.    See  Arch.  xi.  201. 
(7;  "  Brewer's  beat**  is  mentioned  in  the  Songs 

of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  132.    Qu.  beet 

root? 
(8)  A  blow.    <<  We  get  but  yean  and  beats;* 

Beaoraont  and  Fletcher,  ▼.  239. 


BEAT-AWAY.    To  excavate.  North. 
BEAT-BURNING.    Denshering,  q.  v. 
BEATEM.  A  conqueror.    Yorish, 
BEATEN.  (1)  Trite.    Middleton. 

(2)  Stamped  on  metal.  "  Beton  on  the  molde," 
Sur  Eglamour,  1031. 

(3)  Stationed  as  upon  a  beat.  See  the  Leyccster 
Correspondence,  p.  163. 

BEATER.  A  wooden  mallet,  used  for  various 
purposes.  Cotgrave  mentions  **  a  thatcher's 
beater,"  in  v.  Eschandole.  The  boards  pro- 
jecting from  the  inside  circumference  of  a 
chum  to  beat  the  milk,  are  called  beaters. 

BEATH.  To  heat  unseasoned  wood  by  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  it.  East.  Tusser 
has  the  word,  and  also  Spenser.  Meat  im- 
properly roasted  is  said  in  the  Midland 
Counties  to  be  beathed.   See  Beethy. 

BEATILLES.   Giblets. 

BEATING.  (1)  Walking  about ;  hurrying.  West. 

(2  A  row  of  com  in  the  straw  laid  idong  the 
ham-floor  for  thrashing.     Norf. 

BEATMENT.   A  measure.    North. 

BEATOUR.    Roundabout.    {A,-N.) 

BEAT-OUT.    Puzzled.  Essex. 

BEATWORLD.   Beyond  controuL   East. 

BEAU.    Fair;  good.   (^.-iV.) 

BEAUCHAMP.  "As  bold  as  Beauchamp,"  a 
proverbial  expression,  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  valour  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
of  that  name.  See  Nares,  p.  48 ;  Middleton's 
Works,  iL  411 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  533. 

BE AUFET.  A  cupboard  or  niche,  with  a  canopy, 
at  the  end  of  a  hall.  Britton, 

BEAU-PERE.  A  fnar,  or  priest.  (^.-iV:)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  383,  533.  Roqacfort 
has,  **  Beau-pere,  titre  que  Ton  donnoit  aux 
religieux."  Spenser  has  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  companion.  See  also  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet, 
ii.  25 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  31. 

BEAUPERS.  Apparently  some  kind  of  cloth, 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  26. 

BEAUPLEADER.  A  writ  that  Ues  where  the 
sherifiT  or  bailifl"  takes  a  fine  of  a  party  that 
he  may  not  plead  £urly,  or  a  fitting  to  the 
purpose.    Kersey. 

BEAUTIFIED.    Beautiful.  Shak. 

BEAUTIFUL.  DeUcious.    Var.  dial 

BEAU-TRAPS.  Loose-pavements  in  the  foot- 
way, under  which  dirt  and  water  collects, 
liable  to  splash  any  one  that  treads  on  them. 
Norf. 

BEAUTY-WATER.  Water  used  by  Udies  to 
restore  their  complexions.   Miege. 

BEAVER.  (1)  That  part  of  the  helmet  which 
is  moved  up  and  down  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  drink,  leaving  part  of  the  face  exposed 
when  up.  Perhaps  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  shade  over  the  eyes;  and  the  word  is 
even  applied  to  the  helmet  itself.  See  a  dis* 
sertation  on  the  subject  in  Donee's  Illustra- 
tions, L  438. 

(2)  The  bushes  or  underwood  growing  out  on 
the  ditchless  side  of  a  single  hedge.  Dorset. 

BEAVERAGE.  Walet  ddci.    lSwn<. 
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BEAVERET.     A  half-beaver  hat.      KenneU't 

Gloisary,  MS.  Lansd,  1033. 
BEAWTE.  Without ;  except.  Lane, 
BEAZLED.    Fatigued.   Sussex, 
BEB.    To  sip ;  to  drink.    North,    Also  a  beb- 

beTf  an  immoderate  drinker. 
BEBAST.    To  beat.    See  Eupbues  Golden  Le- 

gacie,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  5. 
BE-BERED.     Buried.     See  MS.  Anmd.  57, 
quoted  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  42.    Yerstegan  gives 
bebiriged  in  the  same  sense. 
BEBLAST.    Blasted.     Gascoigne, 
BE-BLED.    Covered  with  blood.    {A,'S.)    See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2004 ;  Morte  d' Arthur,  L 
102, 148,  ii.  57 ;  Maunderile's  Traveb,  p.  3. 
The  knave  he  »lewe  in  the  bedd. 
The  ryche  clothys  were  alle  be-bledd. 

MS,  Cantab,  Pf.  U.  38,  f.  83. 
BE  BLIND.    To  make  blind.     Gaseoigne, 
BEBLOTTE.    To  stain.  ((^.-&) 
BEBOB.    To  bob. 

Have  you  leene  a  dawe  bebob  two  cropet  lo  ? 

Steevenif  Old  Playt,  i.  78. 
BEBODE.    Commanded.     Verstegan, 
BE-CALLE.  (1)  To  accuse ;  to  challenge.    See 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  257;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  491. 

(2)  To  require.    Gaw, 

(3)  To  abuse ;  to  censure.     West. 
BECASSE.    A  woodcock.  {Fr,)  See  the  Rut- 
land Papers,  p.  27. 

BECCHE.    Made  of  iron. 

BECCO.  A  cuckold,  (//a/.)  A  favourite  word 
with  our  early  dramatists.  Drayton  makes 
becco  the  Italian  for  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  often  as- 
similated with  human  beccos. 

BECEGYN.    To  besiege.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BECEKYN.    To  beseech.    Prompt.  Parv, 

BECETTYN.    To  set  in  order.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BECHATTED.    Bewitched.    Idnc. 

BECHE.    A  beech  tree.     (A.-S,) 

BECUER.  A  betrayer.  (A.-S,) 
Love  is  beeher  and  lee. 
And  lef  for  to  tele.  MS,  IHgby  86. 

BECK.  (1)  A  small  stream.     Var,  dial    See 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  248 ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  Britaine,  p.  50. 
The  tung,  the  bralne,  the  paunch  and  the  neck, 
IVhen  they  washed  be  well  with  the  water  of  the  btck. 

Booke  qfHunHng,  1586. 

!2)  A  constable.  Harmon. 
3)  To  nod ;  to  beckon.  Also  a  substantive,  a 
bow,  a  salutation.  SeeOrd.  and  Reg.  p.  Ill ; 
King  and  a  Poore  Northern  Man,  1640; 
Decker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  17;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12330, 17295 ;  Skelton,  ii.  280 ;  Pals- 
grave, verb,  f.  1 58.  A  beck  vras  a  bend  of  the 
knee  as  well  as  a  nod  of  the  head. 

(4)  The  beak  of  a  bird.  Hence  the  protecting 
tongue  of  an  anvil  is  called  the  beck-iron. 
Sometimes  the  nose  is  called  a  beck.  Harrison, 
p.  172,  talk^  of  a  person  being  **wesell 
becked." 

BECKER.    A  wooden  dish.    Northumb. 
BECKET.    A  kmd  of  spade  used  in  digging 
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BECKETS.    A  kind  of  fastening ;  a  place  of  se- 
curity for  any  kind  of  tackle  on  board  a  ship. 
BECK-STANS.    The  strand  of  a  rapid  river. 

North, 
BECLAPPE.    To  catch.    (^.-5.) 
BECLARTED.    Besmeared ;  bedaubed.   NwtK 
BECLIPPE.    To  curdle.     Maundevile. 
BE-COME.  Togo.   (A,-S,)   The  participle  *e- 

com  is  found  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
BECOMES.  Best  clothes.  East. 
BECOUGHT.    Seized.  (A,-S.) 

Swete  MahouUi  what  is  the  red  ? 
Itoye-longing  roe  hath  becought. 

Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  37. 

BECRIKE.  A  kind  of  oath.  North, 
BECURL.    To  curve ;  to  bend.    Richardson. 
BECYDYN.  Besides;  near.    Prompt.  Parv, 
BED.  (1)  A  bed  of  snakes  is  a  knot  of  young 
ones;   and  a  roe  is  said  to  bed  when  she 
lodges  in  a  particular  place.  Diet.  Rust, 

i2)  A  horizontal  vein  of  ore  in  a  mine.   Derbysh, 
3)  To  go  to  bed  with.    See  Jonson's  Conversa- 
tions, p.  19 ;  Hardyng  Suppt.  p.  96. 

(4)  Offered.   {A,'S.) 

Lord,  he  myght  fulle  wylle  sped, 

A  knyghtes  dowghttyr  wase  hyme  bed. 

Torrent  tfPwtugaU  p.  34. 

(5)  Prayed.  {A.-S,)  See  Warton's  Hist.  EngL 
Poet  i.  12. 

S6)  Commanded.  Lattgtqft, 
7)  The  horizontal  base  of  stone  inserted  in  a 
walL    Yorksh. 

(8)  A  fleshy  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  and  bottom  of  the  belly.  East, 
Sometimes  the  uterus  of  an  animal  is  so  called. 

(9)  The  phrase  of  getting  out  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  peevish 
and  illtempered.    Var.  dial, 

BEDAFFE.  To  make  a  fool  of.   {A.-S,) 
BE-DAGHE.  To  dawn  upon.  (A.-S.) 
BEDAGLED.    Dirtied.   HoUyband. 
BED'ALE.    Groaning  ale,  brewed  for  a  christ- 
ening.  Devon. 
BEDAND.    Offering.  IA.-S,) 

So  long  he  wente  forth  in  hyt  wey. 
His  bedes  bedattd  nyght  and  dey. 

MS.  JthmoUei,  f.  3. 

BEDASSHED.  Covered;  adorned.  This  is  ap- 
parently the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Morte 
d'Arthur,  u.  366. 

BEDAWYD.    Ridiculed.  Skelton, 

BED-BO ARD.  *<  Bedde  horde''  is  translated  by 
sponde  in  Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  19. 

BEDD.  The  body  of  a  cart.  Kennetfs  Glossary, 
MS,  Lansd,  1033. 

QEDD£.  A  Ui^baod  or  wife.    (A.-S.) 
BEDDEN.   To  bed ;  to  put  to  bed.    {A.-S.) 
BEDDER.  (1)  The  under-stone  of  an  oil-milL 

HowelL 
(2)  An  upholsterer.    West.     In  some  counticS; 

beddiner. 
BEDDERN.    A  refectory.    (A.-S,) 
BEDDY.   Greedy;  officious.   North, 

BEDE.  (1)  To  proffer ;  to  offer.  North.  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  19;  Langtoft,  p.  29; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  28. 
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(2)  A  pnyer.  (A.-S.) 

(3)  ToordtTitobid.  (AS.)  Alao, 
u  ID  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  166.     See  the  wioui 
meuiingi  of  6t^e  given  by  lleinie. 

C4)Topny.   (AS.) 
(i)  Prohibition.   {A..S.) 

(6)  Pl&mL   StmMT. 

(7)  Dwelt;  continued.    Stimur. 
(iS  A  rommwidnient.    (,f.-S.) 
BBDEADED.     Slun  ;  mBde  dead. 
BEDEET.     Dirtied.     North. 

BEDELL.  A  ferritor  :  perhips,  bailiir.  SMtoii. 
The  MS.  Bodl.  175  reuiiAAJri,  Chener  PUys, 
i.  gs,  in  plue  of  tegdell  in  Mr.Wright'i  MS. 

BEDEN.  Praym.  (.AS.)  Btda,  petitions, 
occnn  in  the  liat  of  old  words  preflied  1«  Bat- 
man nppon  Bartholome,  I&82. 

BEDBNE.  Imioediately  ;  moreover;  collec- 
tively;  continuously  i  forthwith,  Tbi«wordi» 
u>«d  in  a  niicty  of  lensei,  Bometimes  appa- 
rently BB  ■  mere  eiplelive.  All  the  aboTe 
meuinga  are  conjectural,  and  derived  from  the 
context  of  pauages  in  which  the  word  occura. 

BEDERED.     Bed-ridden.    Prongil.  Pan. 

BEDERKID.     Darkened. 

But  whvuM  thi  Mike  wjmtH  Djjts, 


rtlrjte. 


Allfl  prJT«lT  tbtj  foae 


BEDEVIL.  To  apoil  anything.  Smilh.  Aper- 
■on  who  it  frequently  convicted  of  vile  ~~~ 
duct,  i)  said  to  be  irdetjUed. 

BEDEWITH.    Wetteth.    CAower. 

BED-PAGGOT.    A  contemptuoua  term  f 
bedfellow.    Eatl. 

BEDFELLOW.  It  waa  formerly  cuatooaiy  for 
men  even  of  the  higheat  rank  to  ileep  ti^e- 
ther;  and  the  term  iti^fifew  implied  grealin- 
timaey.  Dr.  Forman,  in  hii  MS.  Aulobir^ra- 
phy,  mention*  one  Gird  a*  having  been  his 
ttifeOotf,  MS.  Aih.  209.  CmmweU  ia  aaid  ' 
have  obtained  much  of  hii  intelligence  during 
the  civil  wan  from  the  common  men  '" 
whom  he  tiept. 

BEDFERE.  A  bedfellow.  Ben  Jonaon  haa 
btd-phem,  aa  quoted  by  Nares. 

And  ba  ichallflbe  ^ownhrd/rrt. 

Ommt,  MS.  Sk.  A»Hf.  IN,  f.  I». 

BEDGATT.    Command? 

Thn  baleful  It  blidci  hli  broehn  they  turns, 
ThU  VHia  hli  tfrffoR,  hli  bjdding  to  vyrcti*. 

BEDIZENED.    Dreued  out.     Var.  dial 
BED-JOINTS.    Jointa  of  atone  that  lie  in  the 

bcdaofrocki.  Derbyth. 
BEDLAM-BEGGARS.  A  claaa  of  vagranta, 
more  fully  noticed  under  their  other  appella- 
tion, Torn*  of  BedUm,  q.  v.  See  leveial  noticei 
in  Malone'i  Shakeipeare,  1. 104.  They  were 
alio  called  bedlama,  betllamen,  and  bedlunitea, 
which  came  to  be  generic  t«nn>  for  fbolt  of  all 
claaie*.  "  Bedlem  madneue"  is  the  tranala- 
tion  of  fmntr  in  the  Nomendator.  p,  424, 
which  may  aerve  to  illuatrale  a  paaaage  in 
2  Henij  Vf.  ill  1. 


BEDLAWYR.    A  bed-ridden  penon.    PromL 

Pan. 
BEDLEM.     Bethlehem. 
BEDMATE.    A  bedfeUow. 
BED-MINION.    A  bardash.     See  Florio,  in  v. 

Carantita,  ConaJiino. 
BEDOLED.    Stupified  with  pain.    Dmon. 
BEDOLVEN.     Di^ed.     Slamier. 
BEDOM.     Craved;  demanded.     Rob.  Glonc. 

p.  143. 
BEDONE.     Wrought ;  made  up.     Percy. 
BEDOTE.     To   make   to   dote;   to   decave. 

BEDOUTE.    Redoubted. 

Aboie  aU  mm  ha  wii  then  iDcaU  UHM: 

HaHtinjr'i  Onwifclt,  f.  116. 

BEDPRESSER.    A  dull  heavy  feUow. 

BE-DRABYLYD.  Dirtied ;  wetted.  It  ia  trana- 
lated  \iy  pahtdotta  in  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  28, 
283.  Carr  hai  drabble-taii,  a  woman  whoie 
petticoata  are  wet  and  dirty. 

BEDRADDE.    Dreaded.     Chauer*. 

BEDRAULED.    Defiled.     Skimrr. 

BED  REDE.    Bedridden.     Chauetr. 

BEDREINTB.    Drenched.     ChmiLetr. 

BEOBEPES.  Days  of  work  performed  In 
harvest  time  by  the  customary  tenants,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  lords.  Sm  Cullum's  Hawsted, 
1784,  p.  189. 

BEDS.    The  game  of  hop-scotch.    ^VbrtA. 

BEDS-FOOT.     The  plant  maatic     Skiwter. 

BED-STEDDLE.    A  bedstead.    Entx. 

BED-SUSTER.  One  who  shares  the  bed  of  the 
husband ;  the  concubine  of  a  married  man  in 
reUtion  to  the  Intimate  wife.  See  Rob. 
Glouc  p.  27,  quoted  by  Stevenson. 

BBDSWERVER.    An  adultreia.    SMak. 

BED-TYE.     Bed-tick.     Wat. 

BEDUELE.    To  deceive.    (A-S.) 

BEDWARD.    Towards  bed.    Ntra. 

BEDWEN.    A  birch  tree.     Weit. 

BEDYNER.    An  officer.    (DtU.) 
LyarA  «««  mi  latjmat, 
Sleuth*  ant  ilep  ml  ittfMr. 

Wrlfhtl  l^ric  Ptart.  ^  40. 

BEE.    A  jeweL    See  Cooper,  in   v.  Mimik; 

MortG  d'Anhur,  i.  243. 
BEE-BAND.    A  hoop  of  iron  which  encircles 

tlie  hole  in  the  beam  of  a  plough  where  the 

coulter  ia  fixed.     Norlb. 

A  nursery  song.      Yorkth. 
BIKE.    A  neat  of  wUd  bees.     Norlh. 
BIRD.    The  willow  wren.     Var.  dial 
BREAD.    A  broKD  add  substance  with 

which  some  of  the  cells  in  a  honeycomb  are 

ailed.  Far.  dial  See  Bee-gbie. 
BEE-BUT.  A  bee-hive.  Somrrttl. 
BEECH-COAL.     A  peculiar  kind  of  coal  used 

by  alchemists.     See  Ben  Jonion,  iv.  S2. 
BEECHGALL.     A  hard  knot  on  the  leaf  of  the 

beech  containing  the  maggot  of  some  insect. 
BEE-DROVE.    A  great  crowd  of  men,  or  any 

other  creatures.    £atf. 
BEEDY.    A  chicken.     Var.  dial 
BEEDY'S-EYES.    The  pansy.    Somirtri. 
BEEF.     Audi.  (Ft.)  So  ieq^rf ,  a  youn^  ox,  aa 
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BEEP-EATERS.     The  Teamen  of  tlie  puid 

Tbe  nunc  n  uid  to  be  corrup'^^  ^"^  iiftf- 
fetitr:     See  Boucher,  in  t. 

BEEFING.   Abullockfitfbrilat^hter.  S^oUc. 

DEE-GLUE.  Aceordiog  to  riorio,  in  t.  Pro- 
pria, "  ■  lolide  matter,  and  yet  not  perfect 
wax,  trherewith  beea  fence  the  entrance  " 
thnr  Mies  to  keepe  out  the  niode  or  cold.' 

BEE-HIVE.    A  wattled  stcaw-chaii,  comm 
among  cottager..      W«,l. 

SEEK.    A  riTulet.    NorlA. 

BEEKED.    CoTered  with  dirt.    Norlk. 

BEEKNE.     A  beacon.     Prompt.  Panj. 

BEELD.   (IJ    Shelter.    Norlh.    Sometimet 
■bed  for  cattle  ii  called  a  tetUmg,  and  i>  Mid 
to  be  breldg.    Thia  u  merely  •  later  form  of 
Wrf,q.T. 

(2)  To  build.   Iforfh.    "  Beeldynjo"  oecun 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  35. 

BBELE.  A  kind  of  pick-axe  Died  in  wpw-ttilig 
the  ore  from  the  rock. 

BEE-LIPPEN.    A  bee-hire.    Somtntl. 

BEEM.     See  Btam. 

BEEN'.  (1)  Beea.  {AS.)  See  Chancer,  Cant. 
T.  10&18',  Pien  Ploughman,  p.  493. 

(2)  Property ;  wealth.      Tiater. 

(3)  The  plunl  of  tbe  preKut  tense  of  the 

to  be.  Sometimes,  have  been.  In  some 
dialects,  it  is  equivalent  to  iecawr;  and  it 
also  occun  as  a  contracted  form  of  by  kirn. 

(i)  Nimble;  clever.  Lmu.  Groie  has  bitrdi/, 
excellently. 

(51  A  withy  band.     Daoit. 

BEEMDE.    Bondage. 

BEENSHIP.    Worship; 


back  that  you  may  leape  farther."  See  uso 
Kennett'i  Gloaaary,  MS.  Unid.  1033. 

BEERE.     A  bier.    Prompt.  Part. 

BEER-GOOD.    Yeast.    BoMt. 

BEERNESS.     A  beer-cellar.    NortK 

BEERY.     Intoxicated.     ITarw. 

BEES.  (1)  "  To  hBTG  beei  in  the  head,"  ft 
phraie  meininK,  accordins  to  Nares,  to  be 
choleric.  '^  To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet,"  is 
a  phrase  of  similar  import,  or  sometinie* 
means  to  be  a  little  cnoy.  Toone  gives  a 
Leiceiterahire  proverb,  "  as  busy  as  bees  in  a 
haaon."  See  also  Jamieson's  SappL  in  v. 
Bre. 

(2)  The  third  person  ung.  and  all  the  pL  (htnre 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  North.  The  ten. 
dency  of  this  dialect  is  to  diange  tk  (J.-S.) 

(4)  Fliei.     Line. 

(5)  Cows.    North. 

BEESEN.  Blind.  Line.  A  cemmoe  expres- 
sion, "  as  drunk  as  a  bttitn."  "  Wullo  ieems 
the  vine  zight,"  will  you  be  blind  to  the  fine 
sight,  Faitholt's  Pageants,  ii.  101.  Spelt  ttt- 
tomt  in  the  early  edUtioni  of  Coriolanos,  iL  1. 

BEESKIP.    A  bee-hive.     Wat. 

BEES-NBST.    A  kind  of  Bai.    Stimaer. 

BSBSNVM.    Belhi^not.     Wetl. 
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BBESTAILE.    Cattle. 

Carw  M<auU,  MS.  THil.  O-ll.  OaiUt.  r.  le. 

BEET.  A  itti  of  Bax,  translated  by  Hntfranfi- 
iubi  in  Skinner.  For  other  meanings  see  Bfte. 

BEET-AXE.  The  iostrumeal  used  in  betti»ff 
ground  in  denahering.     DnoK. 

BEBTHY.  Soft,  sticky  1  in  a  penpirmtion.  Un- 
derdone meat  is  called  bttthy.  Dunnunb  ex- 
plains it  "  withered."     HerrforAk. 

BEETLE.  A  heavy  wooden  mallet,  used  for 
various  purposes.  A  "  three  man  beetle," 
says  Nares,  was  one  so  heavy  that  it  required 
three  men  to  manage  it,  two  at  the  long  han- 
dtea  and  one  at  the  head.  Hollyband,  in  his 
DicUonuie,  1593,  mentions  "  a  beetle  which 
Itnndren  do  use  to  wash  their  buck  and 

BBETLB-BROWED.  Having  brows  that  hang 
over.  Shakespeare  uses  the  verb  beetle,  Ham- 
let, L  4.  Cf.  Piers'  Plonghman,  p.  B8 )  Du 
Barta*,  p.  652 ;  Hovrell,  sect.  21 ;  Rom.  and 
Juliet,  i.  4. 

BEETLE-HEADED.  DnU;ttiq)id.  Shot,  In 
Dorsetshire,  the  miller's  thnmb  it  called  a 
teellekead. 

BEETLE.STON.    Tbe  cantharidea.    Ibrio. 

BEETNEED.  Assistance  in  the  honr  of  distress. 
North. 

BEFAWN.    To  surroimd  i  to  seize.    {J.-S.I 
And  yf  [je]  »  ■  Khyppc  of  pdiu. 
Then  rrU*  ■»  tiMn  Ii«Iiim. 

MS.  cknHb.  pr.  u.  3«,  r.  M. 

BEFBT.    A  buffet ;  a  Mow.    (jt..N.) 

BEFFINQ.  (1)  Barking.    Une. 

(2)  Burning  land  after  it  is  pared.    North, 

BBFIGHT.    To  contend.    Surrey. 

BEPILIN.    To  defile. 

BBFILL.    BefelL     (AS.) 

BEPLAYNE.    FUyed. 

Out*  ot  his  tkTD  bt  WIS  S«l(|iM 
Alls  qoLk,  snd  tai  thmt  vlMsU)Fns. 

Omht,  MS.  Sk.  Antlq.  IM,  f.  lU. 

BEFLECKE.    To  streak;  to  spot. 

Wh;  Wuib  Tou,  ud  why  wtth  vennUon  ulnl 
Bljhdlc  four  ch«lu  I     TUrttta^t  O.U,ISe7,  t.  IM. 

BEFON.    Tobe&U?     TmneUy  Mytt. 
BEFORE.    To  take  before  one.     "  Shall  1  take 
that  before  me  ?"  that  is,  "  shall  I  take  it  with 
me  when  I  go  there  ?"     Kent. 
BEFOREN.     Before.    {A.-S.)    Brfom  is  com- 
mon in  early  works,  and  in  the  dialect*  of  the 
present  day. 
BE-FOTE.    On  foot.    Prompt.  Parr. 
BEFBOSE.    Fraien. 

Om  Daunbr  thllk*  flood, 
Wblehi  Bile  btfrmt  Ihu  •toad. 

OotBtr,  M3.  Stt.  JMIt.  IM,  t  73. 

BEFT.    Struck ;  beaten.     Gate. 

BEFTCE.    Bean  flia.    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  2B, 

puieher  fiUne ;  and  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  iii  256. 

This  generic  name  is  often^dopted  in  the  old 


BEFVLDE.     Dirtied. 

1  pnirv  you  (hiirran  bertjrly, 
Thu  you  wyU  uks  It  psdntly, 

FoiIisiiUtvXdi.  TAs  EAihKiMt  nnHnMf . 


BEG.  To  btg  t  pwson  for  k  fbot,  mi  to  applj- 
to  be  hii  guudiiDT  under  ft  wnt  de  idiota  m- 
qairtndo,  by  which,  if  «  man  wai  legilly 
proTed  ui  i^ot,  the  praGU  of  hii  land  and  the 
custody  of  Ma  person  might  b«  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  lubject.  Nam.  The  cuatom  i> 
frequently  alluded  M  by  our  old  dramatiita. 

BEGAB.    To  mock  J  to  deceite. 

BEGiU.OW£.    To  onl-gallop. 


Thern>Tjliioh« 


n,  f. » 


BEOARED.  Adorned. 

6BGAY.   To  make  gay, 

BEGAYGED.    Bewitched.    Dtvm. 

BEGCHI3.   Bitchea.   On.  liytl. 

BEGE.   Big.    Gain. 

BEGECK.  A  trick.   Ritnn. 

BEGENELD.  A  mendicant.  Pteri  Flmgltmot. 

BEGETARE.   A  begetter.  Proa^l.Parv. 

BEGGAR.  "Set  abeggarDnhoruback.andhe 
mil  ride  to  the  jakea,"  a  common  proverb  ap-  l 
plied  to  those  who  have  auddenly  naen  in  I 
wealth,  and  are  ' 


te  tbiit  drTci 


lo  walk  there. 


ndo 


.n.bly>. 


BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOlIK.Achildreo'ag«me  , 
tt  card*.  The  playen  throw  a  card  alter- 1 
nately,  tUl  one  throws  a  court  card,  the  ad- 
veraary  giving  one  card  for  a  ImaTe,  two  fori 
queen,  three  for  a  king,  and  four  for  an  ace, 
ihii  proceeding  being  interrupted  in  tbe  same 
manner  if  the  other  turns  up  b  court  card  or 
la  tot,  which  generally  makes  the  game  an 
onreasonable  length. 

DEGGAR'S-BUSH.  According  to  Miege,  a 
rendeiyom  for  beggan.  "  To  go  by  beggar's 
bush,"  to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Beggar's 
bush  wai  al<o  the  name  of  a  tree  near  London. 
CleaTeUnd,  in  his  Midsummer  Moon,  p.  18S, 
aays,  "  if  a  man  be  a  tree  invers'd,  bee's  beg- 
gsir'sbuih."  See  also  the  Two  Angrie  Women 
td  Abingdon,  p.  80.  A  similar  ^rase,  "  we 
are  brought  Xo  be^er  staffe,"  occurs  in  the 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  199. 

BEGGARS.BUTTONS.  The  burson  on  the 
burdock.  Dnom. 

BKGGARS-NEBDLB.  The  shepherd's  needle. 
ifidkwIC. 

BEGGARS-VELVET.  The  I^bt  particles  of 
down  shaken  from  a  feather-bed,  and  left  by 
a  sluttish  housemaid  to  collect  under  it.  Eaii. 
The  term  brggm^-bnU;  stones,  is  of  a  similar 
formation. 

BEGGAR-WEED.   Thecom  spurry.   Bed*. 

BEGGARY.  FuU  of  weeds.   Eatt. 

BEGHE.   A  crown ;  a  garland.    {A^S.) 

BEGILED.    Beguiled.   {A.-N.) 

BEGINNYNGE.   A  principle.    Chaaetr. 

BEGIRDGE.  Tognidge.   Sonurttt. 

BEOKOT.  FooUah.  {,A..N.) 

aiku  IS  taldc, 
Rnli  him  *1  ild* 

Wrlg^fi  PtllUalSungt,  p 


9  BBII 

BEGLB.  Boldly? 

The  Siuu]mi  wm  isyUie  ttrong*. 
Aad  htlde  fyghl  btgir  ud  loofe. 

Ma.  Oiiiut.  Ft.  U.  m.  I.  UA. 
BE  GLUED.   Overcome.   Lgilffaie. 
BEGO.    To  do  I  to  perform.   (A.-S.)     In  the 
following  psfsagci,  used  for  irgim,  part.  pa. 


BEGON.  Adorned.  Rrequently  used  ia  this 
sense.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  19  ;  lllustrationi 
of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  59 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
913.  TheDwehaTe,»eIifffOii,  inagoodway; 
•CD  tigim,  far  gone  in  woe ;  leorie  itgon,  in  a 

BEGONE.    Decayed  ;  worn  out.    Eail. 
BEGONNE.    Begun.   (^.-.S.) 
BEGORZ.   Avulgaroath.    Somentl.     Perhaps 
more  generally  pronounced  irgoih.  "  Begum- 
mers"  is  another  oath  of  similar  formatioiu 
BEGRAVE.     Buried.    {A.-S.) 

lntath«(rouiide,  when  all*  gou, 
Thli  <M  lady  iru  hrttui^. 

OaKtr,  MS.  Sm.  AnH^  134,  t.  fl. 

3EGREDE.  To  cry  oat  against.  (^A.-S.)  Bt- 
gmd  occurs  in  Ellis's  Met,  Rom.  iii.  SI. 


Cdljd  l>Tm  ra 


BEGRUMPLED.    Displeased.     Smurul. 
BEGUILED.    Covered  with  guile.    SAo*. 
BEGUINES.    Aaortofnuna.    Skitaiar. 
BE.GYFTE.    Gave. 

ThatTthitt-it/rt.   J«.  C^nloA.  Ff.  II.  3B,  f.  SC 

BEGYN.    A  biggin.    Rehq.  Antiq.  iL  7*. 

BEGYNGGE.     Careful.     {A.-S.) 

A  bto'ttt  tomi,  guwUdia  ftj.     HmU^  diulf.  II.  ■■ 

BEH.     Bent;  inclined.      {A.-S.) 

BEHALT.    Beheld.     JTeier. 

BEMALVE.     Half;  ude,  or  part.    {AS.) 

BEHAPPEN.     Perhaps.    Salop. 

BEHATED.  Haled;  exceedingly  hated.  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  iL82; 
Stanihurat's  Description  of  Ireland,  pp.  34, 44  ( 
Palsgrave's  Acolnstus,  1540.  It  is  tbe  syno- 
nyme  of  iaiy,  and  translated  by  eiroitu  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  222,  the  former  of  which  has 
no  connexion  with  A.-S.  healic     See  Halj/. 

BEHAVE.  To  manage ;  to  govern,  generally  in 
point  of  behaviour.  The  substantive  ieAavieur 
seems  used  in  a  collateral  sense  in  King  John, 


BE-HELIED.  Covered.  {A.-S.)  See  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  258;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5586. 

BE-HERTE.  By  heart ;  with  memory.  Pronfif. 
Parr. 

BEHEST.  (1)  ApTomise.  {A.-S.)  SeeChaucer, 


BEJ 


I  GO 


BEL 


Cant.  T.  4461 ;  Maundevile's  Trayek,  p.  1 ; 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  27,  spelt  byhUutet, 
(2)  An  order ;  a  command. 
BEHETE.    To  promise.    (^.-5.)   See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  1856 ;  Chester  Plays,  i.  31. 
The  emperown  modur  let  calJe  a  knave. 
And  hym  hehttt  grete  mede  to  hare. 

M8.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  83. 
He  had  a  quene  that  hyghte  Margaret, 
Trewe  as  stele,  y  yon*  behett.  Ibid,  f.  71* 

BEHEWE.    Coloured.  (^.-&) 
BEHIGHTE.  To  promise.  {A,.S,)    Behighten, 
pa.  t.  pi.,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11639;  Maunde- 
vile's  Travels,  p.  3. 
BEHINT.    Behind.    North. 
BEHITHER.     On  this  side.     Sutsex.     It  is 
also  an  archaism.  See  Nares,  in  y.  Somerset- 
shire carters  say  bether  to  their  horses,  when 
they  wish    them   to    moye  towards   their 
side. 
BEHOLDINGNESS.    Obligation.     Webiter, 
BE-HONGYD.    Hung  with  tapestry.     Weber. 
BEHOOVEFULL.  Useful ;  profitable.  See  Hey- 
wood's  Apology  for  Actors,  1612 ;  Brit.  BibL 
i.  20.    Ash  gives  the  form  behoovable. 
BEHOTYN.    To  promise.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BEHOTYNGE.    Promising.    MaundevUe. 
BEHOUNCED.     Finely  dressed;  smart  with 
finery.    Ettex.    Kennett  says  **  ironically  ap- 
plied," MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BEHOVE.    Behoof;  advantage.    (A.-S.) 
Her  beglnneth  the  Prikke  of  Love 
That  profitable  is  to  soule  behove. 

VtmoH  JfS.  f .  96S. 

BEHOVELY.    Profitable.  (A.-S.)    See  Troilus 
and  Creseide,  iL  261. 

It  is  behotefy  tot  to  here. 

M8.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  53. 

BEHUNG.    Hung  about,  as  a  horse  with  bells. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BEIE.    Both.    (A..S.) 

Agein  to  bataille  the!  wente. 
And  foughten  harde  togidere  beie. 
Never  on  of  other  ne  stod  eie.    Otnel,  p.  47. 
BEIGH.    A  jewel ;  an  ornament.   (A.-S.)    This 
word,  which   occurs  under  various   forms, 
sometimes  has  the  signification  of  a  ring,  a 
bracelet,  or  a  collar  for  the  neck. 
BEIGHT.  Anything  bent,  but  generally  applied 

to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.    North* 
BEILD.  (1)  See  Beld. 

Land  o  live,  o  ro  and  rest. 
Wit  blls  and  beild  broiden  best. 

MS.  Cott.  Veepoi.  A.  ill.  f.  7. 

(2)  A  handle.     Yorksh. 
BEILDIT.    Imaged ;  formed.     Gaw. 
BEING.  (1)  Because.     Var.  dial 
(2)  An  abode ;  a  lodging.    Ea$t. 
BEINGE.     Condition.     Weber. 
BEIRE.  (1)  Of  both.    Rob.  Gloue. 
(2)  Bare.    Jbid. 

BE  JADE.    To  weary ;  to  tire.    Milton. 
BEJAPE.    To  ridicule,  make  game  of.    {A.-S.) 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16853;  Troilus  and 
Creseide,!.  532;  v.  1119. 

But  covertly  ye  of  your  dewbilnes 
JStyapen  hem  thus,  al  day  ben  men  blyndyd. 

MS.  Fairfu  18. 


He  was  last  worth  in  lovls  ye. 
And  most  btjaptd  in  hJs  witce. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  63. 

BEK.    To  beckon.    (A.-S.) 

That  he  fele  on  hb  hors  aek. 
Him  to  heveden  thai  gan  to  bek. 

Jrthour  and  Mertin,  p.  193. 

BEKE.    The  brim  of  a  hat  or  hood ;  anything 
standing  out  firm  at  the  bottom  of  a  covering 
for  the  head.    The  term  has  not  yet  been 
explained.    The  above  is  conjectural  from  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Strutt, 
ii  212;   Phmch^,  p.  231;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  6 ;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  27. 
BEKEANDE.  Warming ;  sweating.  Ritwrn.  See 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1459;  bekynge,  Morte 
d'Arthur,  L  139. 
BEKENE.    A  beacon.    (^.-5:) 
BEKENEDEN.    Beckoned.     Wiekl^e. 
BE-KENNE.    To  commit  to.   (A..S.) 

This  lettre  b§-kend»  Alexander  to  the  knyghtis  of 
Darius,  and  the  peper  also,  and  bad  thame  bere 
thame  to  the  emperour;  and  he  gaffe  thame  grete 
gyftes  and  riche,  and  sent  thame  furthe. 

MS.  LAncoln  A.  i.  17,  f,  9. 
And  thou,  his  derlyng. 
His  modir  in  kepyng 
To  the  he  bo-kmkk.  Ibid.  t.  231. 

BEKERE.    To  skirmish;  to  fight    Spelt  ^ihr« 
in  Syr  Gawayne,  another  form  of  bicker.   See 
also  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 
BEKINS.    Because.    Dortet. 
BEKKYS.     Begs.     Townetey  Myst. 
BEKNE.    A  beacon.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BEKNOWE.      To  acknowledge;    to  confess. 
(A.S.)    See  Catalogue  of  Douce  MSS.  p.  7 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1558, 5306 ;  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  1700;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1279; 
Octovian,  1810.    See  Bi-knowen. 
And  thanne,  yf  y  be  for  to  wite, 
I  wolle  bekMwen  iriut  it  Is. 

Gouw,  MS.  Soe  Jntiq.  134,  f.  42. 

BEKNYNGE.    A  beckoning.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEKUR.     Fight ;  battle ;  skirmish. 

And  yf  he  mygfht  of  hym  be  sekure. 
Odur  in  batell  or  in  btkur. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  217. 
And  5yf  y  lie  that  yche  bekyr, 
Y  hope  than  y  may  be  sekyr. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  52. 

BEL.    Beautiful.    {A.-N.) 

BELACOIL.    A  friendly  reception.    Sjpenser. 

Chaucer  has  bialacoU,  q.  v. 
BELAFTE.    Left ;  remained. 

As  hyt  was  Goddys  owne  wylle, 
Thelyenas  boU^fte  the  chylde  stylle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it.  38,  f.  84. 
Whan  he  for  luste  his  God  refuseth. 
And  took  him  to  the  develis  crafte, 
ho  what  profit  him  is  beU^/lte. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  191. 

BELA6GED.    Tired. 

BE-LAGGYD.  Dirtied ;  wetted.  Prompt.  Parv. 
BELAM.    To  beat.     See  Cotgrave  in  v.  Cha- 
peron; Famous  Victories,  p.  320. 

A  country  lad  had  slept  aside  with  a  wench,  and 
done  I  know  not  what ;  but  his  father  mainly  &e- 
lamVd  him  for  the  fact,  the  wench  proorhig  after- 
ward with  child. 

Witt,  FUte»,  and  FaneiM,  1505,  p.  146. 
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BELAMOUR.  A  fair  loyer.  Renter. 
BEL-AMY.  Fair  friend.  (A.-N,)  SecHarts- 
horne's  Met.  Tales,  p.  107 ;  Chester  Plays, 
i.  151;  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  200;  Towne- 
ley  Mysteries,  p.  70;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
12252 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  278 ;  Sir Tristrem, 
p.  161 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  390. 

Btlamif,  he  seyde,  how  longe 
Shel  thy  folye  y-Iaite  ? 

MS.  CotU  Trin.  Qron.  fi7- 
Belamjfe,  and  thou  cowdyst  hyt  Uyne* 
A  cowocelle  y  wolde  to  the  uyne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  63. 
BELAPPED.    Surrounded. 

Owte  of  the  wode  they  came  anon. 
And  bdapped  us  evexychon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ti.  38,  f.  IdS. 
BELAST.    Bound. 

The  seld  James  Skidmore  is  bOaat  and  withholden 
toward  the  leid  Sir  James  for  an  hole  yeer  to  do  him 
service  of  werre  in  the  perties  of  France  and  of 
Normandie.    Arch,  xvii.  214. 

BELATED.     Benig:hted.    MiUon.     Generally 

retarded.     See  Miegc,  in  y. 
BELAVE.    To  remain.     {A,.S,) 

For  nought  Beves  nolde  betave. 
The  beter  horn  a  wolde  hare. 

Bevet  of  Hamtoun,  p.  70. 

BELAY.  (1)  To  fasten.    A  sea  term. 

The  master  shewyng  us  tliat  by  neglygens  of  some 
to  belaif  the  haylers,  the  mayn  yerd  had  fawln  down 
and  lyke  to  hare  kyld  three  or  four.  MS.  AdiHt.  0008. 

(2)  To  flog.     Northampt, 

BELAYE.    To  surround.    Rob.  Glotte. 

BELAYED.    Covered.    %fen9er. 

BELCH.  (1)  Small  beer.     Yorish. 

(2)  To  remove  the  indurated  dung  from  sheep's 

tails.    Somertet. 
BEL-CHOS.    Pudendum  femmae.  (A.-N.)   See 

a  curious  account  in  MS.  Addit.   12195,  f. 

158 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6029,  6092. 
BELCHYN.    To  decorate.    Primyft.  Parv* 
BELCONE.    A  balcony. 
BELDAME.  A  grandmother.    Formerly  a  term 

of  respect.     Spenser  uses  it  in  its  original 

French  signification,  fair  lady.     Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  '*  an  old  woman  that  lives  to  see 

a  sixth  generation  descended  from  her.*' 
BELDE.  (1)  Protection;  shelter;  refuge.  {AS.) 

See  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1721;  Sir 

Perceval,  1412,  1413,  1921;  Minot's  Poems, 

p.  27.    Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
For  thou  myghte  in  thaire  bale 
Beate  be  thaire  betde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17»  t.  233. 

(2)  To  protect ;  to  defend.  See  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1220;  Lay  le  Freine,  231.  Perhaps 
in  the  last  instance  to  encourage.  Sometimes 
spelt  byldef  as  in  Sir  Eglamour,  3. 

(3)  Bold.  (A.'S,)  Sec  Lybeaus  Disconus,  2123; 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5004. 

(4)  Bvdld;  natural  strength.  ''Stronge  of 
belde,"  strongly  built,  as  we  say  of  persons 
strongly  formed  by  nature.  Mr.  Utterson's 
explan^on,  L  164,  is  quite  right,  although 
questioned  in  the  new  edition  of  Boucher. 
**  To  belde/'  to  increase  in  size  and  strength. 


Bi  a  childe  of  litU  bMe 
Overcomcn  I  am  in  myn  elde. 
Curtor  Mundiy  MS.  CoU,  Trin,  Cantab,  t  78. 
rhys  mayde  wax  and  bygan  to  beUe 
Weyl  ynto  womans  elde. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  64. 

(5)  To  build ;  hence,  to  inhabit. 

Whenne  oore  saules  sdulle  parte,  and  sundyre  ffra 

the  body 
Ewyre  to  belde  and  to  byde  in  blysse  wyth  hymeselvene. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoln  A.  L  17,  C.A3. 
In  Sedoyne  in  that  riche  contrec, 
Thare  dare  na  mane  b9ld«  nor  be. 
For  dowt  of  a  bare. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  140. 

(6)  Formed? 

But  cowardly,  with  royall  hoste  hym  beld,  ^ 

Upon  hym  came  ail  sodelnly  to  fight. 

Hardyng't  Chronicle,  f.  147. 

BELDER.    To  loar;  to  beUow.   North.    Bel- 
derer,  a  roarer. 

BELDYNG.  Building.  {A.-S.) 

BELE.(l)  Fair;  good.  {A.-N.)  See  the  Archae- 
ologia,  xxiii.  342. 

(2)  Bad  conduct.  Line. 

BELEAKINS.  By  the  Lady  kin !   North, 

BELEAWD.  Betrayed.    Verstegcm. 

BELE-CHERE.  Good  company.  {A.'N.) 

BELEDDY.  By  our  Lady  1  Leic. 

BELEE.  To  shelter.  Shak. 

BELEF.  A  badge?   Gaw. 

BELEVAND.  Remaining,  i.  e.  alive.  See  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  359.    {a.-S.) 

BELEVE.  Belief.  {A.S.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant 
T.  3456 ;  Dodsley,  xii.  335. 

BELEVED.  Left.   Chaucer. 

BELEVENESSE.  Faith.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BELEWYNGE.  The  bellmg  of  the  hart 

And  thei  syngeth  in  thaire  langage  that  yn 
Englonde  hunters  calle  beUwungt,  as  men  that 
loTeth  paramoures.  MS.  Bodl.  540. 

BELEYN.  Besieged. 

Whan  nobille  Troy  was  beleyn 
And  overcome,  and  home  ajen 
The  Grekis  tumid  fro  the  scge. 

Cower t  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.9G. 
Aboute  Thebes',  where  he  lay, 
Whanne  it  of  siege  was  beleyn.      Ibid.  f.  61. 

BELFRY.  (1)  A  temporary  shed  for  a  cart  or 
waggon  in  the  fields  or  by  the  road  side,  hav- 
ing an  upright  post  at  each  of  the  four  com- 
ers, and  covered  at  the  top  with  straw,  goss, 
&c.  Line.  This  word,  which  is  curious  for  its 
connexion  with  betfrey,  was  given  me  by  the 
Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln. 

(2)  Apparently  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  men- 
tioned in  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 

BELG.  To  bellow.  Somerset. 

BELGARDS.   Beautiful  looks.   Spewer. 

BELGRANDFATUER.  A  great  great  grand- 
father. 

BELIER.   Just  now.   Somerset. 

BELIKE.  Certainly;  likely;  perhaps.  Var.dial 
Bishop  Hall  has  belikely 

BELIME.  To  ensnare.   Dent. 

BE-LITTER.  To  bring  forth  a  child.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  ettfamUer  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78. 

BELI VE.  (1)  In  the  cvema%,  NwtK.  Te^^  ^-s.- 
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planation  is  given  hy  Ray,  Meritou,  and  the 

writer  of  a  letter  dated  March  13th,  1697, 

in  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Quickly;  immediately;  presently.  A  common 

term  in  early  English. 
BELKE.  To  belch.  North,  See  Towneley  Myst. 

p.  314  ;  Dent's  Pathway,  p.  139  ;  Elyot,  in  v. 

EructOf  "  to  beaUte  or  breake  wynde  oute  of 

the  storaake.*' 
BELKING.   Lounging  at  length.   Line, 
BELL.  (1)  A  roupie  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Palsgrave. 

(2)  The  cry  of  the  hart.  See  Hunter's  Hallam- 
shire  Glossary,  p.  11.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  cry  made  by  that  animal  at  rutting 
time. 

(3)  To  sweU.  See  a  curious  charm  in  Pettigrew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  80;  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  102 ;  Legends  CathoHcsc,  p.  231. 

(4)  Bell,  book,  and  candle ;  the  form  of  excom- 
munication in  the  church  of  Rome,  ending  by 
closing  the  book  against  the  offender,  extin- 
guishing the  candle,  and  ringing  the  bell. 
Hence  the  oath.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  1 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3023. 

(5)  "  To  bear  the  bell,"  a  common  phrase  mean- 
ing to  carry  off  the  prize.  See  Gov.  Myst. 
p.  189 ;  TroUus  and  Creseide,  iii.  199. 

BELLAKIN.   BeUowing.   North. 
BELLAND.    This  word  is  used  in  two  senses, 

1.  applied  to  ore  when  reduced  to  powder ; 

2.  its  pernicious  effects  on  men  and  animals 
by  their  imbibing  the  small  particles  of  ore. 
North. 

BELLARMIN.  A  burlesque  word  used  amongst 

drinkers  to  express  a  stout  bottle  of  strong 

drink.    Miege. 
BELLART.  A  bear-leader.   Chest, 
BELL-BIT.    The  bit  of  a  bridle  made  in  the 

form  of  a  belL    Miege. 
BELLE.  (1)  A  mantle }    See  Wright's  Seyen 

Sages,  pp.  78, 84 ;  Anecd.  Lit  p.  12 ;  Awnturs 

of  Arthure,  xxix.  3. 
(2J  To  roar.   {A.-S.) 
'3)  A  clock.   Cov,  Myst, 
4)  A  bonfire.    Gctw, 
BELLE-BLOME.  The  daffodil.    {A,.N,)    Still 

called  the  bel^flower  in  some  counties. 
BELLE-CHERE.   Good  cheer.  {A.^N.) 
BELLEN.  TosweU.  See  BeU. 
BELLE3ETER.  Ahell-tonnder.  Pron^t,  Parv. 
BELLIBONE.   A  fair  maid.   Spenser. 
BELLIBORION.    A  kind  of  apple.  East, 
BELLICAL.  Warlike.   {Lat.) 
BELLIGH.    Well.   See  an  old  glossary  in  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  647.    Fairly? 
BELLICON.    One  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 

the  table.   North. 
BELLIGOUS.   Warlike.   Smith. 
BELLIN.  To  roar ;  to  bellow.   North, 
BELLITUDE.   Fairness.   (Ut.) 
BELL-KITE.    A  protuberant  body.   North. 
BELLMAN.    A  watchman.    Part  of  bis  oflice 

was  to  bless  the  sleepers  in  the  houses  that  he 
passed,  which  was  often  done  in  yerte,  and 
Aeace  oar  bellman's  renes. 
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BELLOCK.  To  bellow,  when  beaten  or  fright- 
ened.  Var.  dial. 

BELLONED.  Asthmatic  North. 

BELLOSE.    Warlike.     (Lot.) 

BELLOWFARMER.  A  person  who  had  the 
care  of  organs,  regals,  &c. 

BELLRAG.    To  scold.     Hertfordsh. 

BELLRAGGES.  A  species  of  water-cresses, 
mentioned  by  Elyot,  in  v.  Laver, 

BELLS.  "  Give  her  the  bells,  and  let  her  fly/' 
an  old  proverb  taken  from  hawking,  meaning 
that  when  a  hawk  is  good  for  nothing,  the 
bells  are  taken  off,  and  it  is  suffered  to  escape ; 
applied  to  the  dismissal  of  any  one  that  the 
owner  has  no  longer  occasion  for.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  27 ;  Patient  Grissel,  p.  16. 

BELL-SOLLER.  The  loft  in  a  church  on  which 
ringers  stand.     North. 

BELL-WEDDER.    A  fretful  child.    Nm-th. 

BELLY.  (1)  The  widest  part  of  the  vein  of  a 
mine.    North. 

(2)  A  whale.     (Dut.) 

(3)  Carr  gives  the  Craven  phrase,  "  belly-go- 
lake  thee,"  take  thy  fill,  indulge  thy  appetite. 

BELLY ATERE.  A  bellfounder.   Prompt.  Parp. 

BELLY-BAND.  A  girth  to  secure  a  cart-saddlc. 
North. 

BELLYCHE.    Fairly.    {A.-N.) 

BELLYCHEAT.    An  apron.    Ash. 

BELLY-CLAPPER.  A  dinner  bell?  See  Flo- 
no,  in  V.  BattdgUo,  BattifdUe. 

BELLY-FRIEND.  An  insincere  fnend ;  a  per- 
son who  pretends  friendship  for  purposes  of 
his  own.     Miege. 

BELLY-GOD.    A  glutton ;  an  epicure. 

BELLY-HARM.  ThechoUc  Belly-holding,  a 
crying  out  in  labour.    Devon. 

BELLY-NAKED.  Enth^ly  naked.  See  the 
Basyn,  xix.;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fin,  Tout;  Frier 
and  the  Boy,  ap.  Ritson,  p.  49. 

I  am  all  together  lefte  bare,  or  I  am  lefte  starke 
belff-naked,  or  lefte  as  naked  as  my  nayle,  sory 
wretche  that  I  am  f  Wyll  ye  not  leave  me  a  lyttell 
garment,  or  a  lory  wede,  to  hyde  my  tayle  withal. 

Acolattug,  1540. 

BELLY-PIECE.  A  thin  part  of  a  carcase  near 
thebcUy.    North. 

BELLYS.    BeUows. 

BELLY-SHOT.  A  term  applied  to  cattle,  ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  **  when 
cattle  in  the  winter,  for  want  of  warmth  and 
good  feeding,  have  their  guts  shrunk  up.'' 

BELLY-TIMBER.  Food.  Var.  dial.  Scott 
puts  this  word  into  the  mouth  of  a  distin- 
guished euphuist,  Monastery,  ed.  1830,  i. 
222. 

BELLY-VENGEANCE.   Small  beer.    Var.  dial. 

BELLY-WANT.    AbeUy-band.     Hants. 

BELLY-WARK.    Thecholic.     North. 

BELOKE.    Fastened ;  locked.     (A.-S.) 
And  how  in  grave  he  waa  Moke, 
And  how  that  he  hath  helle  broke. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  83. 

BELOKED.    Beheld.    Octovian,  1046. 
BELONGINGS.    Endowments.    Shak. 
BELOOK.    To  weep.    Beds. 
B£l^\}K£.  Tofutexi\tolockup.  SeeBeloke. 
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■ii.,hntptTitapt  to  perceittiaBeraoi  Htm- \ 
tOUD,  p.  60. 

BBLOWT.    To  «bii«e  roughly. 

BEL-PEROPIS.     r^itjewdi,    S*™w. 

BELSCHYD.    DecoraWd.    Pran^l.  Pam. 

BELSH.    Rabbiih;  ud  itaff.    Line. 

BEL-SHANGLES.  A  cant  tcnn,  used  by  Kemp, 
in  hii  Nine  Duo  Wonder,  1600,  when  he 
menliODS  himself  m  "  head-master  of  Monice- 
dauncen,  high  head-borough  of  heigbi,  and 
ondy  tricVer  of  your  trill-lillei,  uid  best  fa(- 
ihoittlet  betweene  Sion  und  mount  Surrey." 

BELSIRh.   Agnndtolberianancertor,  (.^.-iV.) 

BBLSIZE.    Bulky!  large.    Eiul. 

BEL-SWAGGER.  A  iwaggerer ;  a  bully.  Ac- 
conUng  to  A>b,  a  irhoTemuter,  who  alio  give* 
the  term  bellyfwagger,  "  a  bully,  a  hectoring 
felhiw." 

BELT.  (1)  To  beat;  to  cMtigate.    Ssfep. 

(2)  To  «hear  the  buttocka  uid  tail)  of  eheep. 
Midland  C. 

(3)  Built.     Yoritk. 

(4)  Ad  aie.    Pnm^t.  Parv. 

(a)  A  coDJM  of  itonea  projecting  Aom  a  wilL 
Briltim. 

BELTAN.  The  firtt  of  May.  Norlh.  Kennett, 
HS.  Lanid.  1033,  giTGi  the  proverb,  "  Youl 
h»eworbodc>  ereBelloo."  The  ceremoniea 
of  the  beltan  were  kept  up  in  Cumberland  in 
the  Uit  century,  but  are  now  diicontinued.  A 
full  acconntof  them  will  be  found  iDJtunieMO. 

BELTER.    A  proatitute.    Nerti. 

BELUTED.    Covered  with  mud.    Sltnu. 

BELVE.  (1)  To  drink  greedfly.    Norfk. 

(i)  To  roar ;  to  bellow.  Somenet.  In  old  Eng~ 
hah,  we  have  bebm,  ai  in  Fien  Ploughman, 
p.  222, 

BBLVORT.  The  name  of  a  herb.  InMS.SIoanc 
9,  f.  3,  the  Latin  name  given  ii  onmduf,  and 
in  f.  8,  pvUimonaria,  the  word  bdng  apelt 
beOanrl  in  the  latter  instance. 

BBLWYNGE.  AbeUowing.  {AS.) 
II  achulde  Hm>  u  UKniis  It  vm 
A  UlKfitt  Id  1  munb  en. 

Gmmt,  MS.  Set.  Mulq.  IS4,  I.  HI. 

BELYES.    BeUowi.    {A.-S.) 

And  111*  Ihli  undlr  Ihe  bjuie  Iktj  (hiwtc. 
And  with  ituTnMvH  Uur  bint  rul  btte. 

BELTKLYHOD.    Probability. 

Tbm  Kuy  taR  a  UlE  ful]  bmillr  told. 
And  tf  *  (DodlT  man  i€ltIclrliod  ardien. 

jrs.  Land.  4IS,  f. », 
BELYBIMED.    Diafignred.     Siellon. 
BELYKG.     Suppoiation.    See  Beat. 
BEM.    A  beam ;  a  pillar. 
Id  b*n  at  doude  Ich  ladde  the, 
Aad  In  PylaU  UiDO  Uddctt  mc  Hint.  JMit.  li.  Ue. 
BEUANGLE.    To  mutilate. 
BEUASED.    Stunned;  Mtoonded. 


[tEME.   (1)   Bohemia.   (J.-S.)      See  Ulnot's 
Poema,  p.  16;    Skelton,  iL  340;   PItnchc'a 
Coetuioe,  p.  1G3. 
e)  A  trumpet.  (AS.) 
UEHEENE.   To  mean. 

Lfldj,  Ihey  KTd«,  HeTjn  qaene. 
What  mmy  ill  lhj»  torom  bamMttt  t 

MS.  Canlai.  Ft.  IL  X,  I.  IDk 

ItEMEN.    Trnmpeti.   {A.-S.) 

LIEMENE.    To  lament ;  lo  pity.    (J.-S.)     See 

Eltii'i  Met.  Rom.  U.  14,  iii.  123. 
IIE-METE.  To  meaiure.  Skak. 
IIEMOIL.  To  dirty;  to  aoil.  Shot. 
■■"•'"' "■)  moiiten.     See  the  Brit. 


:,  B  moUe,  toft  or 

Skelton,  and  also 

in  Beliq.  AnUq. 

i.  83,  bM  appa- 


UEMOISTEN. 

BtbL  iil  ad  Bn.  p.  lucvi 
UEMOLE.  A  term  in  mui 

flat.    The  word  occurs  i 

L  292.    Btmy,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
reutly  the  same  meaning. 
I3EM0FJSTER.     To  make  monitroos.    Shak. 
BEMOOKED.    Dirtied;  defiled.    PeUgravr. 
BEMOONYD.    Pitied.   (A.-S.) 

Oya  T>  moche  hnwvnjfd  of  all, 

[a  tbfl  erlfi  cdwtu  MUd  Id  the  lyngyi  hall«. 

BE-HOTHBRED.    Concealed' 
BEMUSED.    Dreaming;  inloticated. 
BEN.  (1)  Prompt;  ready.     Gov. 

(2)  Oil  of  Ben,  an  ointment  fomerly  in  great 
repute;  benzoin.  See  Dodaley,  xii.  23Si 
Notaenelator,p.  9G;  Cotgiave  in  v.AfiucpUni; 
Howell,  in  V.  Acorn  ;  Plorio,  In  v.  Atia  ddlct. 

(3)  Bees.  (,A.-S.) 


(4)  To  be.  (^.-5.)  Btn  ia  the  prei.  t^-  *od 
part.  pa.  trf  this  verb. 

(5)  Gooda.    Sai.  GbnK. 

(6)  WeU-,  good.    Weitr. 

(7)  In;  into.     Yorktk. 

(8)  The  "  true  ben,"  the  1 

(9)  The  truth.  Devon. 

(10)  A  figure  tet  on  the  lop  of  the  last  load  of 
the  harveat  immediately  in  front,  drctied  up 
with  ribbons,  &c.  aa  a  sort  of  Ceres.    K»if. 

BENAR.  Better.  An  old  cant  term.  See 
Dodiley,  TL  109;  Earle's  Microcosmography, 
p.  2bb. 

BENATURE.  A  vessel  contaimng  the  holy 
water.  William  Biugei,  Garter  King  of  Anna, 
1449,  bequeaths  "  a  grct  holy-water  scoppe 
of  ulver,  with  a  StafT  btnalure,  the  said  iniii- 
/■ire  and  staff  weyng  u.  nohlea  in  plate  and 
more."    Teft.  Vetust.  p.  266. 

BEN-BAUFE.  An  old  cant  term,  occurring  in 
the  Roaring  Girl,  1611. 

BENCH.  A  widow's  bench,  a  share  of  the 
husband's  estate  which  a  woman  enjoys  be- 
udes  her  jointure.  Suttex.  See  Kennett'a 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BENCHED.  Furnished  with  benches.  Chaucrr. 

BENCHER.  Ad  idler;  a  person  who  spends 
his  time  on  ale-hnoK  btrndwA. 


■t  stretch  or  bend. 
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BENCH-FLOOR.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Wed- 
nesbury  in  Staffordshire,  the  sixth  parting  or 
laming  in  the  body  of  the  coal  is  called  the 
bench-floor,  2\  ft.  tliick.  Ketmett,  MS.  Langd. 

BENXH-HOLE.  The  hole  in  a  bench,  ad  le- 
yandum  alvmn.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
xii.  353 ;  Webster's  Works,  iii.  254. 

BENXH-TABLE.  A  low  stone  seat  round  the 
inside  of  the  walls  of  a  church.  This  term  is 
found  only  in  the  contract  for  the  Pothering- 
gay  church,  printed  by  Dugdale. 

BENCH-WIIISTLER.  A  sottish  roUicksome 
idler,  who  spends  his  time  chiefly  on  the  ale- 
house bench.  The  term  occurs  in  Stanihurst's 
Description  of  IreUnd,  p.  24,  and  also  in 
Kemp's  Nine  Dales  Wonder,  1600;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  170. 

BEND.  (1)  A  band  of  men.  Line.  It  occurs 
in  Huloet,  1552;  Cooper,  in  v.  Grex;  Arch, 
xxviii.  99. 

(2)  A  *'  lace  bend'*  is  described  as  "  round  of 
eight  bowes''  in  a  curious  MS.  quoted  by 
Strutt,  iL  98. 

(3)  Strong  ox  leather,  tanned  with  bark  and 
other  ingredients,  which  give  it  a  blue  cast. 
North. 

(4)  A  semicircular  piece  of  iron  used  as  part  of 
a  horse's  harness  to  hold  up  the  chains  when 
ploughing. 

f5)  Indurated  day.    North. 
6)  The  border  of  a  woman's  cap.    North,    It 
is  also  a  term  for  a  handkerchief,  and  Skinner 
explains  it,  **  mufller,  kercher  or  cawL" 
(7)  A  bond;  anything  which  binds.    (A.^S.) 
BENDE.  (1)  A  band  or  bandage ;  a  horizontal 
stripe.     (A.-N.) 

(2)  Bondage.  See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1233; 
Lybeaus  Disconus,  252. 

Swete  Fader,  wath  me  is  wo, 

I  may  not  bringe  the  out  of  bende. 

MS.  Jddit,  11307,  f.  100. 

(3)  Bent ;  put  down.     Gaw. 
BENDED.  Bound.    Maundepile. 
BENDEL.    A  band;  a  stripe.  (A.-N.)   Steven- 

son,  a  bendlct. 
BENDING.     Striping;  making  of  bands,  or 

stripes.  Chaucer, 
BEND-LEATHER.  A  leather  thong,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Boucher  says, 
"  what  is  elsewhere  called  sole-leather."  A 
strong  infusion  of  malt  is  said  to  be  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  tanning  of  bend-leather. 
BENDSFULL.    Bundles. 

The  frere  he  had  bot  barly  stro. 
Two  thake  bend^ll  without  no. 

BrU.  Bibl.  It.  86. 

BENDWARE.     Hardware.    Ste^ffordih. 
BENE.  (1)  To  be.    {A.^S.) 

(2)  Well;  fair;  good.  Gaw.  Not  gttickfy,  as 
in  the  additions  to  Boucher.  See  Robson's 
Met.  Rom.  pp.  3,  14,  25.  It  is  a  cant  term 
in  the  same  sense,  as  in  Earle's  Microc.  p.  253. 

(3)  A  bean.  (A.-S.)  In  the  following  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  a  game  so  called. 

Harlottes  fklleth  to  stonde  on  the  flore* 
Aad  plcyiom  tyme  ate  »pon, 


At  the  bene  and  at  the  cat, 
A  foul  play  holde  y  that. 

MS,  Bodl.  48,  f.  174. 

(4)  Bane ;  destruction.     Langtoft, 

(5)  A  prayer ;  a  request.  {A.-S,)  North  coun- 
try nurses  say  to  children,  "  clap  bene," 
meaning,  join  your  hands  together  to  ask  a 
blessing,  to  pray.  Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  113; 
Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  92 ;  Ritson's  Songs, 
i.  62. 

BENEAPED.  Left  aground  by  the  ebb  of  the 
spring  tides.    South, 

BENEDAY.  A  prayer-day,  conjectured  to  be 
synonymous  with  A..S.  bentiid,  the  rogation 
days. 

BENEDICITE.  An  exclamation,  answering  to 
our  Ble99  %8  !  It  was  often  pronounced  as  a 
trysillable,  Bencite  !  (Lat.)  Bemte  occurs  in 
the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  85. 

BENEDICTION-POSSET.  The  sack-posset 
which  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  wed- 
ding day,  just  before  the  company  retired. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  109. 

BENEnCE.  A  benefit.  Hocdevt.  In  Har- 
rington's  Nugse  Antique,  i.  63,  we  have  bent' 
fieiaUnetf  beneficence. 

BENEFIT.  A  living;  a  benefice.  North.  Ash 
has  beneficial  in  the  same  sense. 

BENEME.    To  take  away;  to  deprive.    {A.-S.) 
For  thou  bentmut  me  thllke  5ifte, 
Whiche  lyeth  noujt  in  thy  my5te  to  ichlfte. 

Gmoer,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  93. 

BENEMERENT.    Well  deserving.    (Lat.) 
BENEMPT.    Named ;  called.    Spenter, 
BENERTH.  The  service  which  the  tenant  owed 
the  landlord  by  plough  and  cart,  so  called  in 
Kent.     See  Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed. 
1596,  p.  212. 
BENET.    One  of  the  orders  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  church,  the  exorcitta^  who  cast  out 
evil  spirits  by  imposition  of  hands  and  asper- 
sion of  holy  water.    Prompt.  Part. 
BENETHE.    To  begin.     Cov,  Mytt, 
BENETOIRE.    A  cavity  or  smaU  hole  in  the 
wall  of  a  church,  generally  made  near  the 
door,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  vessel  that  con- 
tained the  holy  water.    Boucher.    See  also 
Benature, 
BENEVOLENCE.    A  voluntary  gratuity  given 

by  the  subjects  to  the  king.    Blount. 
BENEWID.    Enjoyed.    {A..S,) 

The  presence  every  day  bmtwid. 
He  wai  with  3ifUa  alle  bemewid. 

€S«w«r,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  inC. 

BENEWITH.    The  woodbine.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BENEYDB.    Conveyed. 

BENGE.    To  drink  deeply.   Somerget. 

BEN6ERB.    A  chest  for  com.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BEN6Y.    Cbudy ;  Overcast.    Etses. 

BENIGNE.    Kind.    (A.^N.) 

BENIME.    To  take  away.    (A.-S.) 

Kyng  Edgare  had  tto  them  ther  londet  btnome. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii  38,  f.  123. 

BENINGNELL     Kindly.    (A.-N.) 
BENISON.    A  blessing.  (A.-N.)  Accordmg  to 
Thoresby,  this  word  was  current  in  Yorkshure 
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in  1703.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  489  ;  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  9239 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  86 ;  Sevyn 
Sages,  3485  ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  200 ;  Langtoft, 
pp.  115,  143. 

BEN-JOLTRAM.  Brown  hread  soaked  in  skim- 
med  milk;  the  ploughboy's  usual  breakfast. 
Eatt, 

BENK.  A  bench.  Also  the  King's  Bench,  a 
court  of  justice.  See  Langtoft,  pp.  58, 246 ; 
Table  Book  of  Traditions,  p.  230. 

BEN-KIT.  A  large  wooden  vessel  with  a  corer 
to  it.  Une.  Thoresby  describes  it,  **  a  small 
wooden  yessel  with  a  cover  that's  loose,  and 
fitted  with  notches  to  two  prominent  lags  that 
have  a  string  through  them  to  carry  it  by.'' 

BENNET.    The  bent  grass.    Samertet,     Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  West  country  distich —  ^ 
•'  PIgeoDi  never  know  no  woe 
Till  they  a  bennetting  do  go.** 

BENNICK.     A  minnow.    Somerset, 

BENNYS.  Beans.  See  an  old  will  in  Test.  Ve- 
tust.  p.  507. 

BENOME.    Taken  away.    See  Benime. 

BENOTHINGED.    Diminished.    Faitfax. 

BENOW,     By  this  time.     North. 

BENSE.    A  cow-stall.    North, 

BENSIL.    To  beat ;  to  thrash.    North, 

BENT.  (1)  Ready.     Weber, 

(2)  A  plain ;  a  common ;  a  field ;  a  moor ;  so 
called  from  those  places  being  frequently 
covered  with  the  bent  grass.  Willan  says 
bents  are  *'high  pastures  or  shelving  com- 
mons." The  term  is  very  common  in  early 
English  poetry. 

Appone  a  bent  withowt  the  borghe. 

With  scharpe  arowee  5c  tchote  hym  thurghc. 

MS.  Lina4n  A.  i.  17,  f.  188. 

(3)  The  declivity  of  a  hilL  (^.-5.)  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  meaning  in  the  Squyr  of 
Lowe  Degr^,  65. 

(4)  Subject.     Cov.  Mytt, 

(5)  A  chimney.     North, 

(6)  A  long  coarse  grass,  which  chiefly  grows 
upon  the  moors.  Also  called  bent-grass.  A 
blade  of  coarse  hay  or  grass  is  called  a  bent ; 
and  Gerard  also  calls  a  bundle  of  it  a  bent. 
See  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  324  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Giun- 
cdta;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  185 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i. 
212;  Forby,u.  417. 

(7)  "  Brows  i^ni"  i,  e.  archecL  See  Dyce's 
notes  to  Skelton,  p.  146 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
1217. 

(8)  Form;  shape. 

My  btnte  whiehe  that  y  now  have 
TUle  I  be  take  into  my  grave. 

Cower t  M8.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f .  00. 

BENTERS.    Debentures.    Steecent. 
BENTLES.    Dry  sandy  pastures  near  the  sea 

covered  chiefly  with  bent-gprass.    East, 
BEN  VENUE.  Half-a-crown,  a  fee  paid  by  every 

new  workman  at  a  printing-house.    Holme. 
BENWYTTRE.   The  woodbine.   Prompt.  Part. 
BENYNGLICHE.     KincUy.     Rob.  Glouc. 
BENZAMYNE.      Reiizoiu,  a    kind  of   resin. 

Spelt  benzwine  in  TopscU's  Four-footed  Beasts, 

p.  240. 


BEO.     By. 

BEOCE.     Boethius.     Chaucer. 

BEODE.  (1)  To  offer;  to  proffer;  to  pny. 
Also  to  summon,  to  command.  It  occurs  in 
a  doubtful  sense  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3606, 
explained  by  Weber,  to  carry;  rather  per- 
haps, to  balance  a  spear.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  A  prayer.    {A.-S.) 

BEORYNG.  (1)  Burying;  fimeraL    Weber, 

(2)  Bearing;  birth.     KjfngAtis. 

BEOTH.     Be;  are;  is.    (^.-5.) 

BEOUTEN.    Without.    (^..5:) 

BE-PLOTMELE.    Piecemeal.    Prompt.  Pan. 

BEQUARRE.  B  sharp.  An  old  musical  terra, 
occurring  in  a  curious  poem  on  the  compara- 
tive difficulty  of  learning  secular  and  church 
music,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  292. 

BER.  (1)  Beer.     Gaw. 

2)  A  berry.     (/*/.) 

3)  A  bier.    Ritson, 

4)  CarrietL    Rob,  Glouc. 

(5)  The  space  a  person  runs  in  order  to  leap 

the  impetus.  North, 
BERAFRYNDE.  A  .curious  term  introduced 
in  the  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd, 
ap.  Hartshome,  p.  48,  &c.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible  that  it  may  have  some  connexion  with 
beUarmhtf  q.  v.  The  manner  in  which  it 
occurs  seems  to  give  some  ground  for  the 
conjecture. 
BERALLE.    Fme  glass. 

The  jatyt  were  of  dene  crystal le. 
And  asbryghte  as  any  beralle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  »8.  f.  49. 
BERAND.  Rushing;  roaring.  Ps.  Cott. 
BERANDE.  Bearing.  Kyng  Alis.  5109. 
BERANDYLES.  The  name  of  a  dish  in  an- 
dent  cookery.  See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  99. 
BERASCALLED.  Abused  Uke  a  rascal.  Nash. 
BERATE.    To  scold.    Cotgrave  gives  this  as 

one  of  the  meanings  of  Breteler. 
BERATTLE.    To  rattle ;  to  make  a  great  noise. 

Shak, 
BERAYED.  (I)  Dressed. 

For  at  they  passed  along  in  this  array,  the  manor 
was  that  someone,  berajfed  Itliea  devill,  should  offer 
to  Invade  the  company. 

Lambard^e  Perambulation,  169G,  p.  834. 
(2)  Dirtied. 

BERAYNE.  To  wet  with  rain.  Hence  gene- 
rally,  to  moisten.    (A.-S.) 

But  teares  berapnde  my  cheekes, 
I  retchlesse  rent  mine  hearc. 

TurbevUe'e  Ovid,  15G7,  t  12. 

BERBER.    Barberry,  a  shrub.     Gaw. 

BERBINE.  The  verbena.  Kent.  This  Saxon 
form  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BERCEL.  A  mark  to  shoot  at.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  metaf  and  occurs  under  five  different 
forms,  bercelf  berseely  bertelt  bysselle,  bersell, 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  32,  56.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, in  his  additions  to  Boucher,  in  v.  Berselet^ 
has  clearly  shown  the  connexion  of  the  word 
with  Germ,  bersen^  to  shoot,  and  has  also 
quoted  from  the  Prompt.  Parv.  MS.  Ilarl.  221. 
Its  synonyme  is  obviously  butt^  and  <^u&  ul 
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therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  editor 
of  the  Promptorium,  p.  56,  confusing  the  term 
with  that  applied  to  the  ridges  of  a  ploughed 
field.  See  also  bener  and  bersauU  in  Roquefort. 

BERCELETTUS.  Hounds.  This  is  certainly 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Rohson's  Ro- 
mances, p.  60,  and  may  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
interpretation  of  6arctf^//,  q.  t.  See  Baraietys, 

BERGEN.  The  barton  of  a  house.  This  form 
of  the  word  is  given  in  MS.  Gough,  Wilts,  5, 
as  current  in  Wiltshire. 

BERCHE.    Made  of  iron. 

BERD.  A  beard.  (A.-S.)  <«  Mangre  his  herd," 
in  spite  of  him.  **  To  run  in  one's  herd/'  to 
offer  opposition  to.    Langtqft, 

BERDASII.  A  neck-cloth.  The  meaning  of 
this  term  is  doubtfiiL  It  occurs  only  in  the 
Guardian. 

BERDE.  (1)  Margin;  brink.    Prompt,  Perv. 

(2)  A  lady ;  a  young  person.    See  Bird, 

BERDYD.     Bearded.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BERE.  (1)  A  noise;  a  roar;  aery.  (A.-S,)  See 
Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  99  ;  Gonst.  of  Ma- 
Bonry,  p.  35 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  223 ;  Towne- 
ley  Myst.  p.  109 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  550. 
Tho,  seyde  Befyse,  heryste  thou  that  y  here  ? 
I  harde  neryr  a  fowler  beere  I 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  11.38,  f.  114. 

(2)  To  make  a  noise.    {A,-S,) 

To  the  parylown  he  can  hym  wynoe. 
And  brerrly  can  he  here. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  11. 98,  f.  98. 

(3)  A  bier.  (A.-S.)  «  Broght  on  here,"  dead. 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  24. 

f4)  A  pillow-case.     Chaucer, 
5)  To  bear;  to  carry.    {A.-S,) 
.6)  A  beard.    Rob,  Glouc, 
7)  To  bear;  to  produce. 
(8^  A  bear.    (A,.S.) 
(9)  To  bear  upon ;  to  allege ;  to  accuse.    Weber, 

See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  354. 
BERe.    a  berry. 

Take  the  Jeuse  of  rewe,  vyneacre,  and  oyle  of 
roies»  aad  beret  of  lorelJe,  and  laye  thame  to  thl 
herede.     1 1  helpet  wonder  fUUy. 

MS,  lAneoln,  Mod,  t.  S80. 

BERE-BAG.  One  who  bears  a  bag ;  a  term  of 
contempt  applied  by  Minot  to  the  Scotch. 

BEREDE.    To  advise.     Paiigratfe, 

BERE-FRANKE.  a  wooden  cage  to  keep  a 
bear  or  boar  in.  See  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ters,  p.  269. 

BEREING.     Birth. 

BEREN.    To  bear.    {A.^S.) 

BERENGER.    The  name  of  a  bear. 

BERENT.    To  rent ;  to  tare. 

What  wonder  is  It  then  if  I  bermt  my  haires  ? 

EnglantT*  Helicon,  p.  52. 

BE  RETT  A.    A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  priestB. 

See  Hall's  Satires,  iv.  7. 
BERFREY.    A  moveable  tower  employed  in 
sieges,  generally  made  of  wood.    See  Beffry, 
Alisaundre,  and  his  folic  alle, 
Faste  asailed  heore  wallis« 
Myd  berfrajfee,  with  alle  gyn, 
Gef  they  myghle  the  cit^  wynne. 

Kwng  Alioaunder,  8777. 


BERGH.    A  hill.     Yoksh, 

Thanne  shallow  blenehe  at  a  bergh, 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  112. 

BERGMOTE.  A  court  upon  a  hUl,  which  is  held 
in  Derbyshire  for  deciding  pleas  and  contro- 
versies among  the  miners. 

BERGOMASK.  A  rustic  dance,  framed  in  imi- 
tation  of  the  people  of  Bergamasco,  a  province 
in  the  state  of  Venice,  who  are  ridiculed  as  be- 
ing more  clownish  in  their  manners  and  dialect 
than  any  other  people  in  Italy.    Shak. 

BERHEGOR.  Beer-aigre.  In  the  Manners 
and  Household  Expences  of  England,  p.  456, 
mention  is  made  of  "  v^.  galones  berheyor.** 

BERIALLIS.    Beryls ;  precious  stones. 

BERIE.  A  grove ;  a  shady  phice.  Harrington. 
Probably  firom  A.-S.  bearu,  and  merely  another 
form  of  barrow,  q.  v.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  33,  we  have  berwe  and  berowe,  a  shadow. 

BERIEL.  A  buriaL  Also  a  tomb,  a  grave. 
See  the  quotation  under  iiy«re(3) ;  DiaL  Great. 
Moral  p.  88 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  18 ;  Sevyn  Saires. 
2598.    (A.-S.  byrgels.) 

BERING.  (1)  Birth.    (A,.S) 

(2)  Behaviour.    {A.-S) 

BERINGE-LEPE.    A  basket.    Pron^t,  Parv, 

BERISPE.  To  disturb.  See  the  notes  on 
Reynard  the  Fox,  p.  191. 

BERKAR.    One  who  barks.    Pronmt,  Parv, 

BERKTN.    To  bark.    Proa^t.  Parv, 

BERLINA.    A  pillory.    Jonton, 

BERLY.    Barry,  an  heraldic  term.    Holme, 

BERME.  Yeast.  (A.-S.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  16281 ;  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV.  p.  70. 

BERMEN.  Bar-men;  porters  to  a  kitchen. 
(A.'S.)  This  term  is  found  in  Havelok  and 
Layamon. 

BERMOOTHES.    The  Bermudas.    ShaJt, 

BERMUDAS.  A  cant  term  for  certain  obscure 
and  intricate  alleys,  in  which  persons  lodged 
who  had  occasion  to  live  cheap  or  concealed. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near  Covent 
Garden.  Bermudas  also  denoted  a  species  of 
tobacco.    Nares, 

BERN.  (1)  A  man ;  a  knight ;  a  noble.    Cf.  Sir 
Degrevant,  500;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  44 ; 
Amis  and  AmUoun,  837 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  176. 
O  Brut  that  bem  bald  of  hand. 
The  first  conquerour  of  Ingland. 

MS.  Cott,  Veepae.  A.  Ui.  t.  8. 

(2)  A  bairn;  a  child.  (A.-&)  Cf.  Kyng  Ali- 
saunder, 7556. 

Tho  Havelok  micte  set,  Weilawei  I 

That  evere  was  I  kiages  hem  t  Havelok,  571. 

(3)  A  bam.    (^..5:) 

BERNACLE.    A  gag  for  the  mouth  of  a  horse. 
In  bemaele  and  brydcll  thou  constreyne 
The  chekys  of  them  that  nejeh  the  nought. 

MS,  Mhmole  01,  f.  110. 

BERNAK.  (1)  The  barnacle  goose. 

And  as  the  bemak  in  the  harde  tree. 

MS,  MhmoU  59,  f.  158. 

(2)  A  bemaele,  q.  v.    Prompt.  Parv, 
BERNERS.    Men  who  stood  with  relays  in 

hunting.    They  were  properly  the  men  who 

fed  the  hounds. 
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And  thenne  erery  man  that  Is  theire,  saf  the 
bemert  on  foot6  and  thfi  chacechycni,  and  the 
Ijrmneres,  the  whiche  thulde  be  with  hure  houndes, 
and  awayte  upon  hem  yn  a  feyr  grene  there  a«  b  a 
cold  khadewe,  tholde  ttondcn  afront  yn  aither  lyde 
the  heed  with  roddes,  that  no  hound  come  aboute 
nur  on  the  sydes.  MS,  Bodl,  546. 
B£RNYNDE.    Burning. 

Manne  that  seth  his  hows  hempnde. 
Hath  grete  peryll  to  hym  commynde. 

MS,  Rawlinton  9B,  f.  3. 
BEROWE.    A  shadow.    Prompt,  Parv, 
BEROWNE.    Around ;  round  about. 

Hb  hurllche  berde  was  blody  berownt, 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  94. 
BERRIER,    A  thrasher.     North, 
BERRIN.    A  burial ;  a  funeral.     Var,  dial    A 
person  attending  a  funeral  is  called  a  herrinert 
and  a  grave  a  berrinhole, 
BERRITHATCH.    According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  in  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor 
of  Cheriton,  co.  Somerset,  this  word  is  used 
for  litter  for  horses. 
BERRY.  (1)  A  gooseberry.    North, 

(2)  To  thrash  com.  North.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  gives  an  Islandic  derivation. 
Berrying-stede,  the  thrashing  floor. 

(3)  A  herd  of  conies.  A  herd  of  roes  in  the 
the  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington,  p.  65, 
unless  we  suppose  a  misreading  for  bevy.  We 
have,  however,  berry  in  the  Booke  of  Hunting, 
Lond.a586. 

(4)  Florio  has,  "  Crdseia  d*dcque,  a  suddaine 
showre,  a  storme,  a  tempest,  a  blustring,  a 
deny  or  flaw  of  many  windes  or  stormes  to- 
gether, bringing  violent  showres  of  water." 

(5)  A  borough. 

BERSELET.    A  kind  of  bow? 
BERST.  (1)  Bearest. 
(2)  Broke.    Rob,  Ghuc, 
(3    Defect.    (A.-S.) 

The  levcdi,  sore  airad  withallc, 
Ladde  Beves  into  the  halle. 
And  of  everiche  sonde. 
That  him  com  to  honde» 
A  dide  hire  ete  altherferst, 
That  she  ne  dede  him  no  6«r/f  / 
And  drinke  ferst  of  the  win. 
That  no  polsoun  was  therln. 

Bev«t  t\f  Hamtourtt  p.  75. 
BERT.  (1)  To  perspffe.     North, 

(2)  A  beard. 

Me  smat  aynother  al  to  wounder. 
That  hys  bert  clere  ysouder. 

Gp  qf  fVarwike,  Middlehill  MS. 

(3)  Bright. 

BERTHE.     Beareth.    Lydgate, 
RERTHHINGES.     Salvation.     Ps,  Cott. 
BERUFFIANISED.    Abused  like  a  ruffian.    A 

term  used  by  Nash,  in  Have  With  You  to 
Saffiron  Walden,  1596. 
BERUNGE.    A  burial    Jtobson, 
BERWE.  (1)  A  shadow.    Prompt,  Parv, 
(2)  To  defend.    {A,^S.) 
BERWHAM.     A  horse^oUar.    Prompt,  Parv, 
BERYD.     Buried. 

Tberfor  I  will  that  ihcr  It  beryd  he. 

NugiB  FoetUctB,  p.  5. 


BERYEN.    To  defend ;  to  protect. 

BERYLL.     Apparently  some  rope  belonging  to 
a  ship.     See  Cocke  Lorclles  Bote.  p.  12. 

BERYNE.    A  chad;  a  bairn. 

AUes  a  waf^Ue  wedowe  that  wanttes  hir  hervne, 
I  may  werye  and  wepe,  and  wrynge  myne  handys. 

Tir.T»^Tr.       ,^     ,  ^°^  ^rthurt,  Lincoln  MS,  f.  9B. 

BERYNG.    The  hip.    JFeber, 

BERYNG-CASE.    A  portoble  casket. 

There  come  foure  clerkes  to  Wyltone  from  ferae  lond. 

With  a  UtuU  beiyng.c(U0  full  of  telekes  gode. 

„„_ Chron.  ViloduH,  n,9A, 

BERYNT.    To  bear.     Cov,  Mygt. 

BERYS.    Approaches. 

Tryamowre  to  hym  beryst 

And  they  alle  to-braste  ther  sperys. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  81. 

BERYSE.    Berries.     Weber, 
BERY3T.     Beareth. 
BER3E.    A  mount ;  a  hill.     Gaw, 
BES.    Be.    (A,-S.) 

BE  SAGE.    A  portable  bed  carried  by  horses, 
called  besage   horses.    (A,.N,)     The    term 
occurs  in  Arch.  iiL  157 ;  Ordinances  and  Re- 
gulations, pp.  200,  204. 
BESAGUY.    A  two-edged  axe.    {A,.N.) 
Wambras  with  wings  and  rere-bras  therto. 
And  thereon  sette  were  bemguyt  also. 

Clariodet,  ap.  Tristrem,  p.  375. 

BES  ANT.    A  golden  coin,  so  called  because 
first  coined  at  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
Its  value  is  differently  estimated,  and  seems 
have  varied  from  ten  to  twenty  sols. 
BESCHADE.    To  shadow. 

The  hyje  tre  the  grounde  betehadeth. 
And  cveiy  mannb  herte  gladeth. 

Gcwer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IV!, 
But  in  silence  and  in  covert 
Desireth  for  to  be  beachadid.         Ibid.  f.  124. 

BESCILDIGED.    Accused  of  a  crime.     Ver. 
stegan, 

BESCORNED.     Despised.     Chaucer, 
BESCRATCHIN.    To  scratch.     Chaucer. 
BESCRO.    To  beshrew. 
BESCUMMER.  To  scatter  ordure.  BenJonson 

spells  it  bescumber, 
BE-SE.    To  see ;  to  behold.     (A.-S.)     Hence 
to  see  to,  to  take  care,  as  in  Const,  of  Ma- 
sonry, p.  16. 
BESEEK.    To  beseech.    (A.-S.)    A  common 

form  in  early  English.     North, 
BESEEME.    To  seem ;  to  appear.     See  Morte 

d*Arthur,  ii.  235 ;  Ipomydon,  354. 
BESEGIT.     Besieged.     Chaucer, 
BESENE.     Clad ;  clothed ;  adorned.   See  HaU, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  3 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  50. 
Most  dowtyd  man,  I  am  lyvyng  upon  the  ground. 
Goodly  betene  with  many  a  ryche  garlement. 

Dtgbif  Mp»terie»,  p.  3S. 
He  cam  into  a  litllle  playne, 
Alle  rounde  aboute  wel  betej^ne 
With  buschb  grene  and  cedret  hyje. 

Cower t  MS.  Soc  Antiq,  134,  f.  40. 
And  was  with  golde  and  riche  stonb 
Be^ene  and  bounde  for  the  nonb.  Ibid.  f.  55 

BESENYS.    Business.    Arch.  nix.  133. 
BESET.    Placed ;  employed ;  bestowed.  (A.^S.) 
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Now  me  thynkyth  yn  my  mode. 
Thou  baste  welle  be-»ett  my  gode. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ft  IL  38,  f.  88. 
I  holde  my  kyngdome  welle  betett. 
Be  thou  wone  or  be  thou  bett.    Ibid,  f.  S47* 
BESETE.    See  Beyete. 

His  worldii  Joye  ben  to  grete. 
Him  thenketh  of  heven  no  buete. 

Qower,  MS,  Soe,  AiUiq.  34,  f.  56. 

BESET.    Beseen.    {A.S.) 

BESHARP.    To  make  haste.     Var.diaL 

BESHET.     Shut  up.     (^.-S.) 

BESHINE.  To  give  light  to.  This  is  found 
among  the  obsolete  words  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
fol.  Lond.  1582. 

BESHOTE.     Dirtied.     Lane, 

BESHRADDE.  Cut  into  shreds.  See  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  279. 

BESHREWE.  To  curse.  {A,'S,)  Generally 
a  milder  form  of  imprecation.  Florio  derives 
the  term  from  the  shrew  mouse,  to  which 
deadly  qualities  were  once  ascribed.  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6426;  Audeley's  Poems, 
p.  32 ;  PUy  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  17. 

BESIDE.  By  the  side  of.  (^.-5.)  Later 
writers  hesidesy  as  in  Middleton,  L  235. 

BE  SIDE  RY.     A  kind  of  baking-pear.     Kersey, 

BESIEGED.  A  planet  is  besieged  when  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  two  malevolents.  An 
astrological  term,  so  explained  in  the  Gent. 
Rec.  i.  101. 

BESIEN.     To  trouble ;  to  disturb. 

BESIGHT.     Scandal;  offence.   {A.-S.) 

BESISCHIPE.    Activity. 

What  hMt  thou  done  of  betiachipe  9 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  JnHq,  134,  f.  110. 

BESKUMMER.  To  daub ;  to  besmear.  Somerset, 
BESKYFTE.  Thrust  off.   (J.-S,) 

And  the  was  ever  panynge  wery  of  hym,  and 
fayne  wold  have  ben  dely  verd  of  hym,  for  the  wat 
aferd  of  hym  bycaute  he  wat  a  devylt  tone,  and  the 
coude  not  be§kjffte  hym  by  no  meane. 

Morte  ^ Arthur t  i.91. 

BESLOBBER.  To  slobber ;  to  render  wet  or 
dirty  by  spilling  over  the  breast.  Beslaver^ 
Brit.  Bibl.  i.  498.  Beshmeredf  dirtied,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  476. 

BESLURRY.    To  smear ;  to  defile.  Drayton, 

BESME.  A  besom.   Ponqtt,  Parv, 

BESMIRCH.  To  soil ;  to  daub ;  to  smear.  Shak, 
Verstegan  has  besmit,  besmutted,  made  foul ; 
and  Chaucer,  besmotred,  smutted.  (A,'S,) 
Florio,  in  v.  Cdligdrey  gives  the  verbs,  to  besnt, 
to  besmoulder.  The  Salopian  dialect  has 
besmudge,  to  dirty. 

BESO.   So  be  it   Maundevile, 

BESOFTE.   Besought.  Launfal,  766. 

BESOGNIO.  A  beggar.  (ItaL) 

BESORE.  To  vex ;  to  annoy.  Fletcher, 

BESORT.  (1)  To  suit ;  to  fit.  Shot,  See  Lear, 
L  4,  one  of  the  quartos  reading  brfore, 

(2)  Attendance ;  society.   Shak, 

BESPEAKEN.  To  speak  to. 

When  folkt  the  bttpeaken,  curtesly  hem  grete. 

3bMtfiioo»,p.287. 

BESPERPLED.  Sprinkled.  "All  besperpled 
with  blood,"  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  167. 


BESPET.  Spit  upon.  (^.-5.) 
BE-SPREDD.  Overspread. 

The  emperour  went  to  hyt  bedd. 

In  dothyt  fulle  ryche  he  wat  be-apredd. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  139. 
BESPRENGYD.   Besprinkled.   Skinner, 
BESPRENT.  Besprinkled.  See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.   91;   Brit.   Bibl.  i.   25;   Percy's 
Rcliques,  p.  100 ;  Coiner's  Old  Ballads,  p.  30. 
BESPURT.   To  sprout ;  to  cast  forth. 
BESQUITE.  Biscuit. 

Annour  thei  had  plenty,  and  god  beaquitttometti, 

hangtofVa  Chron,  p.  171. 

BESSELYCHE.    Busily.    This  form  occurs  in 

the  Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  137. 
BESSOME.  Toswim;tosaiL   (.^.-5:) 

Brethly  beMonu*  with  byrre  in  berynet  lailles. 

Morte  Arthure,  Uneoln  MS.  f.  91. 

BESSY.  Female  bedlamites  were  called  Bess 
o'  Bedlams,  and  the  term  is  not  quite  obso- 
lete, being  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  the 
provinces  to  vagrants  of  that  sex.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
sword  and  plough  dances.  "Don't  be  a 
Bessy,"  said  to  a  man  who  interferes  with 
women's  business.  Bessy-bad,  a  person  who 
Is  fond  of  childish  amusements. 

BEST.  A  beast ;  an  animal.  {A,-N.)  An  insect 
would  be  termed  a  beast,  as,  "  bee,  a  beste," 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  27. 

BESTAD.  Circumstanced;  situated.  (A.-S.) 
Sometimes  in  an  ill  sense,  distressed ;  and  in 
later  writers,  provided.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  33 ;  Cov.  Myst.  pp.  77,  329 ;  Robin  Hood, 
L  26  ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5069 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  1227,  5796;  Hoccleve's  Poems,  p.  36. 

BESTARRED.  Covered  with  stars. 
Beatarred  over  with  a  few 
Dyamond  dropt  of  morning  dew. 

Muaarum  DeUei4e,  1656. 

BESTE.    Deer.    Bitson, 

BESTEZ.  Beasts.  See  Sir  Perceval,  176.  Now 
a  common  vulgarism. 

BESTIALL.  Cattle.  Sometimes  a  beast,  and 
occasionally  used  as  an  adjective.  The  word 
is  variously  spelt.  Cf.  Maundevile's  Travels, 
pp.  224,  284;  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  147,  ir)2; 
Holinshed,  Desc.  Scot.  pp.  11,  14  ;  Anc.  Code 
of  Mil.  Laws,  p.  15. 

And  eek  of  that  thou  herdett  tay. 
To  take  a  mannit  herte  awey. 
And  tette  ther  a  beatialle. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  67. 
BESTIALLICKE.     Beastly.     Chaucer. 
BESTLY.    Belonging  to  a  beast.     Chaucer, 
BESTOIKE.    To  betray.    This  is  given  in  the 
old  dictionaries,  but  is  perhaps  an  error  for 
beswike,  q.  v. 
BESTOW.    To  ky  up ;  to  put  out  of  the  way ; 
to  stow  away.    East,    Hence,*  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Line,    Forby  gives  it  the  meaning,  "  to 
deliver  a  woman,"  the  sense  it  bears  in  the 
following  passage. 

And  Joslane,  Criit  here  bemilde  I 
In  a  wode  wat  beatoude  of  childe. 

Beveao/Hamtoun.n.  132, 

BESTRACT.    Mad.    Miege, 
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BESTRAUGIIT.  Mad ;  distracted.    See  Percy's 

Reliques,  p.  49 ;  Nomenclator,  pp.  423,  424. 
BESTUD.    To  ornament  with  studs. 
BESTYLYNESSE.     Bestiality.   Prompt,  Parv. 
BESWIKE.    To  betray ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive. 
(A.'S.)     Cf.  Kyng  Horn,  296  ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
L  114,  241;  Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  10;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4609,  4727;   Richard  Goer  de 
lion,  5918  ;  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  158 ; 
L^.  GathoL  p.  79 ;  Arthour  and  Meilin,  p.  60 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  2500 ;  Langtoft,  p.  273. 
Whereof  the  (hippb  they  Miwike, 
That  passen  by  the  costls  there. 

Gitwert  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  41. 
I  fynde  eniample  in  a  cronicle 
Of  hem  that  love  >o  beswike.  Ibid,  f.  43. 

Of  a  poysone  whlche  they  dronke. 
They  hadden  that  they  han  bemwnke.    Ibid,  f.  55. 
In  womnumnysche  voli  thay  synge 
With  nootes  of  so  gret  iilcynge. 
Of  such  mesure,  of  such  musike, 
Wherof  the  schippes  thay  bifMuHke. 

Gower,  MS,  Bodl.  294,  f.  11. 
What  have  1  done  a5e3m  thi  like, 
That  thus  woldes  me  bUwike. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  19. 

BEST.     Busy.     (A.-S.) 
BESYTTYN.    To  set  in  order.     Prompt,  Parv, 
BET.  (1)  Better.  {A.-S,)  See  Ghaucer,  Gant.  T. 
7533;  Wright's  Seren  Sages,  p.  110 ;  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  293 ;  Songs  and  Garols,  xv. ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  389 ;  Thynne's  Debate, 
p.  20 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  107 ;  Assemble  of  Foules, 
451 ;  Gartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
Upon  the  morowe  the  day  was  set. 
The  kyng  hym  purveyde  welie  the  bet, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  947- 

(2)  To  abate.    Scott, 
m  Kindled.     Weber. 

(4)  Beaten.  Toumeley  Myst,  It  occurs  also  in 
this  sense  in  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

(5)  Bettered ;  improved.     Weber, 

(6)  Promised.     {A.-S.) 

Gif  thou  wilt  holden  that  thou  me  bet. 
That  ich  shall  wed  that  maiden  sweet. 

EIM»  Met,  Rom,  IL  397. 

(7)  To  pray.     Skinner, 

(8)  **  Go  hiet,"  an  old  hunting  cry,  often  intro- 
duced in  a  more  general  sense.  See  Songs  and 
Garols,  xv. ;  ShaJc.  Soc.  Pap.  i.  58 ;  Ghaucer, 
Gant.  T.  12601 ;  Leg.  of  Dido,  288  ;  Tyrwhitt's 
Notes,  p.  278 ;  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  46. 
The  phrase  is  mentioned  by  Bemers  in  the 
Boke  of  St  Albans,  and  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  go  ahng, 

BETAKE.  To  give;  to  recommend  to.  {A.^S,) 
See  Gov.  Myst.  p.  72 ;  Ghester  Plays,  L  144 ; 
Ghaucer,  Gant.  T.  3748,  8037. 

BETALK.  To  tell;  to  count;  to  give  an  ac- 
count.     Drayton, 

BETATTERED,    Dressed  in  ragged  clothes. 

BETAUGHTE.  Gave  up;  recommended  to. 
See  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  63 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  4438;  Langtoft,  p.  126.  It  is  appa- 
rently used  in  the  sense  of  taught  in  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  70. 

BETAYNE.  The  herb  bctony.  Sec  a  receipt 
quoted  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  232,  and  p.  34. 


BETE.  (1)  To  amend ;  to  heal;  to  abate.  (^.-A) 
"Bete  my  bale,"  amend  my  misfortune. 
"  Bete  his  need,"  satisfy  his  need.  Very  fre- 
quently applied  to  fire,  to  mend  it;  in  the 
provincial  dialects,  to  light,  to  make  a  fire. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has,  "to  beet  the 
fire,  i.  e.  in  Kent,  to  mend  the  fire,  or  supply 
it  with  fuel ;  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
supplying  of  a  kill  with  straw  for  the  drying 
of  malt,  where  some  beater  must  constuitly 
attend  to  beet,  L  e.  to  put  fresh  straw  into 
the  mouth  of  the  kill"  Gf.  Richard  Goer  de 
lion,  657;  Sevyn  Sages,  2123;  Piers  Plough- 
man,  p.  131;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  278;  Townelcy 
Myst.  p.  49 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  7 ;  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 439 ;  Isumbras,  764. 

2)  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready.    (A,'S.) 

3)  To  heal.    (A,Ii,) 

4)  Beaten.  Hoccleve,  Often,  worked,  em- 
broidered, as  in  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome, 
182;  Skelton,  ii.  302. 

(5)  Help;  assistance.   Skinner, 
f6)  To  beat    {A,'S.) 

(7)  To  walk  up  and  down.   See  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  7.     It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  sports- 
men.   See  Gent.  Rec. 
^8)  Bit.    Co9,  Myst, 
(9)  A  proper  name.   Prompt.  Parv,    The  Latm 

corresponding  to  it  is  Beatrix, 
BETEGHE.  To  deliver  up;  to  give  up.  {A.-S,) 
See  Tyrwhitt's  notes  to  Ghaucer,  iv.  292; 
Gov.  Myst.  p.  70 ;  Langtoft,  p.  299. 
Farewelle,  he  seyde,  my  dere  sone, 
The  Fadur  of  heryn  beteehe  y  the. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  49. 
That  yche  shepard  jyveth  do  gode  kepe 
That  betecheih  the  wulfe  hys  shepe. 

MS,  Hari.  1701,  f.  79* 

BETEEM.    To  bestow,  give,  afford,  or  allow ; 
probably  fitim  teem,  to  pour  forth.    Also,  to 
deign,  to  endure.    Nares, 
BETEL.    A  hammer. 

Wyht  suylc  a  betel  be  he  smyten. 

WrighVe  LaHn  Storiee,  p.  89. 

BETELLE.    To  deceive;  to  mislead.  (A.-S.) 

BETEN.  Worked;  embroidered.  (A,'N.)  See 
Hall,  Henry  VI.  f.  7;  Syr  Gaw. 

BETENDING.  Gonceming;  relating  to.  Yorksh, 

BETH.     Be;  are;  be  ye.  {ArS,) 

BETHE.    Both.     Weber, 

BETHEED.    Prospered.     Verttegan. 

BETHEKYS.    Betwixt 

BETHEN.    Both. 

And  in  his  loode  bishoppis  tweine, 
Swithe  nobulle  men  thel  weren  bahen, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  t.  48,  f.  98, 

BETHINK.  (1)  To  grudge.     Somerset, 
(2)  To  recollect.  North,    We  have  bithenche  in 
Weber,  and  bithinke  in  Wright's  Purgatory, 
p.   149.    Palsgrave  has  bethynkyng  in  the 
sense  of  consideration, 
BETHRAL.    To  enthral.     Spenser, 

BETH  WINE.    The  wild  clematis.     I,  Wight. 
BETID.    Happened.  (^.-5.) 
BBTINED.     Hedged  about.     Verstegan, 
BETIT.    Hath  happened.  EUis, 
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BETLE.    Soft;  fitted  for  cnltlvatioii,  a  tenn 

applied  to  land.  North, 
BETOATLED.     Imbecile;  stapid.    Devon, 
BETOKE.    Gave;  recommended.  {A.-S,) 
BETOSSED.    Troubled.    ShaJk, 
BETOUSE.    To  drag  about.    Nash. 
BETRAITOR.    To  call  one  traitor.     See  the 

State  Papers,  iii.  262. 
BETRAPPE.      To  entrap;  to  ensnare.     See 

Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  396 ;  bitrappe,  Lydgate, 

MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  27. 
BETRASH.     To  betray;  (A.-N.)     Spelt  also 

betraUe,    See  Tundale,  p.  136 ;  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  1520 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  156,  255. 
By  frace  only  yf  he  may  aicape. 
Or  detb  l>Urai»th9  him  with  hit  sodeyne  rape. 

l^dgatt,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  89. 

BETRAST.    Trust     Weber. 

BETRAX.    A  baUlement.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BETRAYNE.  Betrayed;  pUyed  false. 
Bat,  syr,  he  sayde,  for  certente. 
Your  quene  hath  you  betraifne. 

Sir  Tryam::ur«,  165. 

BETRAYSSHE.  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  betraytshe 
(Lydgate)  I  go  aboute  the  stretes  of  a  towne 
or  cytie,  ^«  tracaate;'*  and  he  adds,  ''this 
verbe  is  nat  yet  taken  in  comen  use.'' 

BETRED.    Prevailed;  conquered. 

BETREINT.     Sprinkled.    Skhmer. 

BETRIM.    To  adorn ;  to  deck.     Shak. 

BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  in  Venice, 
worth  about  a  farthing.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  x.  42. 

BETT.  To  pare  the  turf  vdth  a  breast-plough. 
Herefordth. 

BETTAXE.    A  pickaxe.    Dewm. 

BETTE.   (1)  Good.    Herefwdth. 

(2)  Better.  {A.-S.)  See  Octovian,  1073 ;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7008. 

BETTEE.  An  engine  used  by  thieves  in  wrench- 
ing open  doors.    Bbmnt. 

BETTELYN6ES.    Battles.     Latimer. 

BETTER.  More.  Var.  dial  The  glossaries 
give  bettermerf  better;  and  bettermoetf  the 
best,  or  very  nearly  the  best. 

BETTER-CHEAP.  Cheaper.  "I cannot  aflford 
it  better  cheap,  or  for  a  lesser  price."   HoweU. 

BETTERNESS.     Superior.    North. 

BETTRE.    Better.    {A..S.) 

BETTY-TIT.    The  titmouse.    5i#)tt. 

BETWAN.  An  open  wicker  bottle  or  strainer, 
put  over  the  vent-hole  in  brewing  to  prevent 
the  grains  of  malt  passing  through.  North. 

BETWATTLED.  Confounded;  stupificd;  in- 
fatuated ;  in  a  distressed  and  oonAued  state 
of  mind.     Var,  dial 

BETWEEN.  Sometunes  used  elliptically,  this 
time  being  understood.  Between  whileSf  in 
the  inter^.  Betwixt  and  between,  some- 
where between  the  two  extremities ;  in  some 
places  used  for  exactly  the  middle  point. 

BETWIT.    To  taunt;  to  upbraid.   Far. dial 

BETWIXEN.    Between.     (A.^S.) 

BETYD.    To  betide ;  to  happen. 

BETYN.     Bitten. 

BETYNG-CANDLE.    A  candle  made  of  resin 


and  pitch.  See  old  accounts  quoted  in  Sharp's 
Cov.  Myst  p.  187. 

BETYNGE.  A  rod,  any  instrument  of  punish- 
ment.   Prompt,  Parv. 

BEUFE.    Buff. 

BEUK.    A  book.    North. 

BEVEL.  (1)  A  sloped  suiface  in  masonry. 
Also  a  verb,  to  cut  an  angle.  Any  slope  is 
called  a  bevel  in  some  dialects.  ''Though 
they  themselves  be  bevel,**  bent  in  an  angle, 
Shak.  Sonn.  121,  or  rather  perhaps  as  Kennett 
explains  the  word  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "to 
run  askew  in  length,  or  depart  from  a  true 
leveL"  Beveling,  the  sloping  part  <of  a  wall. 
Arch.  xi.  233. 

(2)  A  violent  push  or  stroke.    North. 

(3)  A  kind  of  square  used  by  masons  and  car- 
penters, moveable  on  a  centre,  that  can  be 
set  to  any  angle.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bureau. 

BEVER.  (1)  An  intermediate  refreshment  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  the  afternoon  snack  of  harvest- 
men  and  other  labourers,  and  perhaps  may  be 
explained  more  correctly  as  any  refreshment 
taken  between  the  regular  meals.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  i.  20 ;  Ford,  i.  392;  Florio, 
in  V.  Merinda ;  Cooper,  in  v.  Antecemium  ; 
Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  18 ;  Nomen- 
dator,  p.  79 ;  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  42 ; 
Howell,  sect.  43 ;  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  427, 
V.  141.  Sometimes  refr^hments  of  drink,  or 
drinkings,  were  called  bevera ;  but  potations 
were  not  bevert,  as  Mr.  Dyce  asserts. 

(2)  To  tremble ;  to  quiver.  North.  See  Brocket  t 
and  Palmer.  Beveren  is  wrongly  explained 
"flowing"  in  Syr  Gawajme,  as  will  appear 
from  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  22.  It  is  possibly 
from  A.-S.  b^ian. 

BEVERACHE.     Drink;   liquor.     It  was  for- 
meriy  the  custom  to  drink,  says  one  editor, 
when  making  a  bargain.     Is  this  fashion 
obsolete  ? 
Athortt  I  was  ful  lore  y-awonke. 
The  fteMTOcAe  moate  nethea  ben  thronke. 

MS.  Addit.  11307,  r.  95. 

BEVERAGE.  Heame,  gloss.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  G23, 
explains  beverage,  "beveridge,  reward,  con- 
sequence," and  he  adds  that  it  is  "  a  word 
now  in  use  for  a  refreshment  between  dinner 
and  supper,  and  we  use  the  word  when  any 
one  pays  for  wearing  new  cloaths."  That  it 
is  synonymous  with  bever  appears  clearly  from 
Holinshed,  Descr.  Scot.  p.  22.  As  to  the 
other  meaning, "  beveridge  money  "  is  still  de- 
manded on  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  a  forfeit  is  a  button  cut  off  from 
them  if  the  wearer  is  so  injudicious  as  to  refuse. 
In  Devon,  a  composition  of  dder,  water,  and 
spice,  is  called  beverage. 

BEVETENE.    Beaver  ? 

He  toe  his  bevetent  hat. 
With  pal  that  was  biweved. 

MS.  BodL  652,  f.  10. 

BEVISE.    To  consider. 

But  for  all  that,  5it  couthe  he  not 
BtvlM  himsclfe  whiche  was  the  bette. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq  134,  f.  50. 
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BEVISH.    To  fan  headlong.    North, 

BEVY.  Properly,  a  company  of  roebucks.  A 
flock  of  quails  was  also  called  a  bevy,  as  ap- 
pears from  MS.  Porkington  10 ;  and  Florio, 
in  V.  CovdtUf  applies  the  term  to  pheasants. 
In  an  old  list  of  companies  of  animals  in 
Junii  Etym.  in  v.  Chirre,  **  a  bevey  of  ladies  " 
is  inserted ;  and  Grey  has  fully  illustrated  the 
phrase,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  ii  74.  The 
hi  of  the  roebuck  and  roe  was  called  bery- 
grease.  See  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  21 ;  Gent. 
ReciL77. 

BEWAILE.    To  cause ;  to  compass.     Spemer. 

BEWAND.    Wrapped  up.     Verttegon.  {A.-S.) 

BEWANNE.    CoUected?    {A,.S,) 

Thay  had  wdthe  more  wane  thuie  thay  ever  6«tcanfi«. 

MS,  UneolH  A.  L  17*  f.  S3S. 

BEWAPED.    Astonished. 

The  porter  waa  al  bewaped : 

Alat !  queth  he,  is  Beves  aacaped  ? 

Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  66. 

BEWARED.    Spent;  expended.    Siinner, 
BEWE.  (1)  Drink;  liquor. 
(2)  To  bow ;  to  obey.    See  the  Thornton  Ro- 
mances, p.  68. 
BEWED.    To  wed ;  to  unite.    Fairfax. 
BEWELD.     To  wield.     Also,  to  govern,  to 

possess. 

All  which  doo  import  that  he  wm  a  notable  giant, 
and  a  man  of  great  itatnre  and  strength,  to  weare 
such  an  armour,  and  b€weld  so   heavie  a  lance. 
^UmritoH's  Dt»eript1on  of  Britain^,  p.  9. 
BE  WENDED.    Turned  about.    Verttegan, 
BEWEPE.    To  weep ;  to  hunent.    See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  5121 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  L  763 ; 
Hall,  Henry  Vf.t  13.   Shakespeare  also  has 
the  word. 
BEWES.    Boughs. 
BE  WET.    Wet;  moist. 

And  sadly  gan  biholde  upon  my  chere. 
That  so  was  with  teres  alle  bwtti, 

Oeclev€,  MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  134,  t  S85. 

BEWETE.    Beauty. 

BEWFRAY.    See  Betfrey. 

BEWGLE.  A  bulL  Hani:  Also  an  archaism, 
under  the  form  tugle. 

BEWHISPER.    To  whisper.    Fairfax. 

BE  WHIVERED.  Bewildered;  frightened.  Det^on. 

BEWIELD.    To  manage ;  to  sway. 

BEWITS.  The  leathers  with  which  the  bells 
arefsstened  to  the  legs  of  a  hawk.  Accord- 
ing to  Blome,  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  61,  the  term  in- 
cludes the  bells  and  leathers. 

BEWLY.    Shining ;  having  a  lustre.     Warw. 

BEWME.    Bohemia. 

And  some  of  gret  perils  were. 
The  oewe  gise  of  B«wme  there. 

Gvwer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  845. 

BEWOND.    Imposed  upon;  puzzled;  embar- 
rassed.   (A.'S.) 
BEWORD.    To  report. 

Wee  mused  all  what  would  hereof  beword. 

Thynn^a  Debate,  p.  61. 

BEWPERE.    A  companion. 

BEWRAP.    To  wrap  up ;  to  enfold.    See  Hall, 

Richard  III.  f.  3. 
BEWRAY.  (\)  To  discover ;  to  betray,  but  not 


necessarily  for  bad  or  treacherous  purposes ; 
to  accuse.  (A.-S.)  In  very  old  woriu  it  oc- 
curs under  the  forms  bewrey,  btwrte^  bewrighe, 
bewrye,  &c.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5193, 
9747  ;  TroUus  and  Creseide,  ii.  537 ;  Wright's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  325;  Douce's  Illustrations, 
ii.  26  ;  First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  160 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  476 ;  Anc.  Poet.  Tr.  p.  10. 
Hardely,  syr,  thou  mayste  safely  to  me  say. 
For  certys  y  wylle  the  not  betcrye. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.38,  f.  141. 
Here  yi  no  dwellyng  for  us  to  wonne. 
We  ben  bewrped  to  the  emperowre.  ibid.  f.  167. 
Tyll  at  the  last  she  was  aspied. 
And  unto  the  busthop  she  was  bewried. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  I. 

(2)  To  defile  with  ordure. 
BEWRECKE.    Revenged.    Skinner. 
BEWTEE.    Beauty.    Maundevile. 
BEWTESE.    Civilities;  ceremonies.    Riison. 
BEWUNUS.    Enfolded ;  entwined.    (A.-S,) 

Sithen  on  that  like  place. 

To  heng  Jewcs  thei  made  solace ; 

That  catelle  was  wo  begon. 

So  bewunus  was  nerer  non. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  48,  f.  8S. 

BEY.  (1)  An  ornament  for  the  neck ;  any  orna- 
ment. (A.-S.) 

That  maydene,  brighteals  goldene  bey, 
Whennescho  the  geaunt  hered  sey, 
FuUe  wde  scho  it  kende. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  104. 

(2)  Bowed? 

The  wolf  6^  a-doun  his  brest. 
And  gon  to  siken  harde  and  stronge. 

Rellq.  Jntiq.  IL  876. 

(3)  An  OX  ? 

And  as  concemyng  beye,  all  ibte  beye,  excepte  a 
very  ffiswe  for  the  howse,  be  sold,  and  mych  of 
the  stuf  of  howshold  is  oonveyd  awey.  Wright^e 
Monaetie  Letters,  p.  Iftl. 

(4)  A  boy.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEYAPED.    Cheated.    SJtinner. 
BEYATE.    To  beget,    (A.-S.) 

BEYE.  (1)  To  aby ;  to  revenge ;  to  atone  for. 

Ritson. 
(2)  To  buy.    (A.-S.)    See  Octovian,  388,  805 ; 
GesU  Rom.  p.  246. 

So  many  schulden  beye  and  selle. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  81. 

^3)  Both.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  47. 
(4)  A  bee.     Coverdale. 

BEYETE.  (1)  Obtaining ;  gaining ;  accomplish- 
ment.   In  the  following  passage,  MS.  BodL 
294  has  bi%ete.     See  Beaete  and  Bejete. 
His  worldes  Joyes  ben  so  great, 
Hym  thynketh  of  heven  no  beyete. 

Cower,  ed.  1A3S,  f.  23. 

(2)  Begotten.    (A.-S.) 
BEYGHED.    Bowed;  bent.     Weber. 
BEYKE.    To  beek ;  to  warm.    Ritton. 
BEYKYNGE.     Stretching.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEYLD.    To  protect ;  to  shelter. 
Jhesu  that  es  herens  kyng, 
Gyff  us  alle  his  biyssyng. 
And  beyld  us  in  his  boure. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  138. 

BEYNE.     Quickly.     See   Kyng    Horn,   892. 
Beyneae  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  lid. 


tmulaled  by  Hmt,-  ud  ttyn,  p.  29,  pliint, 
fleiible. 
BBINSTBTLLTS.      See  a  corioui  barieique 

prioMd  in  the  Reliq.  Aniiq.  i.  8G. 
BEIRE.     Bue.     So  eipUined  hy  Heune,  but 
it  Beemi  to  be  ■  Buueading  in  Rob.  GIouc. 
p-  197. 
BEYS.    Art.    {J..S.) 

Thou  N|ft  Btnr  tnTid  fm  me, 
rot  wiUi  BH  I  mU  Ui<  vsnils. 

MS.  CmUb.  Ff.  T.  4a. 

BBVSCHATT.    A  biihop.    Thi*  anmual  fonn 
occuii  in  Wright'a  Monutic  Lettcn,  p.  133. 
BEYTE.    (l)Aih«rper.    Narlh. 
(2)  A  but  i  a  anare. 

Thji  woild*  yi  but  tbr  tmijt  ttiiu. 

MS.  Omnt.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  IS. 
BEYTH.    Were.    {^.&) 

All*  Ibil  In  the  [>ldc  frayflt 
That  thji  pEu  mcTTtUa  Hytb*. 

MS.  Cmnta^  Ft.  II.  3R,  I.  UJ. 

BEYTON.   (I)  Beat.    Tundale,  p.  17. 
(2)  To  bail.     Prompt.  Pan. 
BEZ.     Bcjii.  (A.-S.) 

LuKftafft  Chnn.  f.  Ml. 

BEZONIAN.  A  bcggari  a  scoundrel,  a  term  of 
reproach  frequently  u»ed  by  Ibe  old  drama- 
tiati.  (_ltat.)  See  CotgraTe,  in  t.  Sisaitgne  ; 
Middieton'i  Worka,  i.  240 ;  Malone'i  Shake- 
apeare,  x^ii.  224. 

BEZZLE.(l)TodriDkhard;tatipi>le.  Bulled, 
beaotted.  Hence,  to  aqoander  riotouily,  pro- 
periy  in  drinking ;  to  waitc  ;  to  embeiile. 
See  Webster's  Worka,  iv.  55;  Middleton,  iiL 
152  1  Beaamont  tod  Fletcher,  iL  149. 

(2)  A  drunkard. 


BBZZLED.    Turned,  blanted,  apptied  tt 

eilgeofa  tool    SuffaU. 
BEJETE.  Obtaining;  accompliihrnent. 

So  that  Ihty  kHti:  thcte^ffff 


4,  f.  a 


BI.  BU  or  je-  Ii  a  leiy  cotDmon  prefix  to  verbs 
cleriied  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  baa  chiefly 
an  intenutive  power,  although  it  moAfiea  the 
meaning  in  various  degrees.  Many  verln  are 
no  longer  known  eicept  in  this  cotapoum' 
fonn.     irriffWi  gbai.  to  Pirn  Plmgitiun. 

DI.   Town;  village,    (flew.) 


2  BIC 

Cf.  Tbynne's  Debate,  p.  58  ;  Chester  Playa, 
i  124.  BitaeilU,  dninkenneta,  occun  in  the 
Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  418  ;  and  Florio  nays,  HMt  ia  a 
child's  term  for  drink,  in  v.  Barnio 

(2)  A  fish,  gadiu  bariotia. 

BIBBED.    Drunk.    C/iaucrr. 

BIBBER  (1)  A  drinker.   Nora. 

(2)  To  tremble.  KaU.  Thisseems  tobemciety 
another  form  of  Aever,  q.  v. 

BIBBLE.  To  drink)  to  tipple.  IFett.  Skelton 
uses  the  term,  L  112.  spelt  bySylL  Hence 
bibiltr,  a  tippler.  Forby  explains  biStle,  "  to 
eat  like  a  duck,  gathering  its  food  from  water, 
and  taking  np  both  together."  Hence  bibble- 
babble,  inconsistent  chatter  or  nonsense,  a 
term  which  occiu:*  in  Shakespeare,  and  aeve- 
nl  other  writers.  See  BiUingaly's  Brachv- 
Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  203  ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  273. 

BIBLE.  A  great  book.  (A-N.)  The  term  was 
eonitantly  used  without  any  reference  to  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  sereral  supentilions 
that  have  reference  to  the  Bible  ;  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  method  of  diiinalion 
by  Bible  and  key,  a  curious  instance  of  which 
hai  occnired  very  recently,  and  ia  dcacribcd 
in  the  Timea,  March  2d,  1844.  An  account  of 
the  ceremony  ia  given  hy  Forliy,  ii.  308. 

BIBLE-CLERKSHIP.  A  very  ancient  acholnr- 
■hip  in  the  UniTeraities,  so  caUed  because  ihc 
ftndent  who  waa  promoted  to  that  oflicc  wai 
enj<dned  to  read  the  Bible  at  meal-times. 

BICACHE.  To  deceive.  Bicaught,  deccivrd. 
See  Kyng  AliiatuideT,  258,  4815;  Sewn 
Sage*,  266,  2188;  Kyng  of  Tars.  W); 
Wright'a  Anecd.  Lit.  p.  90;  Arthour  and 
Merlin,  p.  12,  bicoughl. 

Tbu  li  be  nougbt  6iwaiifAf. 

Tht  Go«l>  Wif,  p.  \i. 
•    BICANE.   A  kind  of  grape.  Skimer. 
■    Bl-CAS.    By  chance. 
BICCHE.  Abilch.   (^.-JV.) 
BICH.   Pitch. 

AthUl  he  let  (CUv  s  Ud 
Ful  or  blrj,  ind  of  brenuton, 
And  hot  led  lit  bile  thnoD. 

Accc.  0/  HamlBMf,,  f.  IM. 
BI-CHARRID.    Overturned  ;  deceived.   (^.-&.) 
See  the  example  under  jtmarrid,  and  Kcliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  273. 
BICHAUNTE.  To  enchant? 


BL\COX-WEED.    The  plant  gooscfoot.  Doriet. 

BIALACOIL.   Courteous  reception.   {A.-N.) 

BIAT.  A  leather  strap  worn  over  the  ahoulden, 
a  sort  of  drag-harneia  used  by  minento  draw 
theproduceoftbeminetotheshaft.  Cotgrave 
deaoibes  it  "  a  kind  of  British  coane  garmen' 
or  jacket  worac  loose  over  other  ^purelL" 

BIAZ.  Id  a  sloping  manner.  Biaet,  a  tlope,  i 
bias.  UoUuiaad.  Palsgrave  has,  "  byat  ot  ai 
hose,  bits. 

BID.  (1}  To  drink.    NorlA.    A  eominon  Icrm 


BICHE.    A  kind  of  fur,  the  skin  of  the  female 

BICHED-BONES.  Dice.  The  term  oeeura  in 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  12590,  the  MSS.  reading 
differentl;.  See  Tyrwhitt's  uotea,  p.  277; 
Towneley  Hftt,  p.  241. 

BICIIE-S0I4E.  A  term  of  reproach,  atill  nscd 
in  the  transposed  form.  See  some  curious 
Latin  linea,  in  which  bj/cAenm  occurs,  in 
IiClandi  Itin.  vi.  130. 
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BICIS.    Vices.    Apol  Lott. 

HICK.    A  wooflen  bottle  or  ctsk  in  which  beer 

is  carried  into  the  harvest  fields.    Norf, 
BICKER.   (1)  To  fight ;  to  quarrel ;  to  act  with 

hostility.     See  Biiere. 
(2)  To  clatter ;  to  hasten.    North. 

i3)  A  short  race.    North, 
4)  A  small  wooden  dish,  made  of  staves  and 
hoops  like  a  tub.    North.    Also  a  tumbler 
glass,  in  which  sense  it  is  merely  another  form 
of  beaJter,  q.  v. 
BICKERMENT.    Conflict. 
BICKORN.    An  anvQ  with  a  bickem,  or  beak- 
iron.    See  Arch.  xvii.  292 ;  Howell,  sect.  51. 
BI-CLEPT.    Embraced.     (A.-S.) 

Everich  other  with  tdield  tUelept, 
And  fro  other  dentM  kept. 

Arthtur  and  Merlin,  p.  89S. 
And  M>de7nely«  er  ache  it  witte* 
Btelipt*  in  armis  he  hire  kbtcw 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  44. 

BICLOSED.    Enclosed. 

The  knyght  in  the  mede  hadde  o  nutner, 

A1  btdoted  with  o  river.  S0«yn  8ag«9,  792. 

BICLUPPES.    Translated  by  eolc  in  the  Cam- 
brid^  MS.  of  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  83.    Embraces  ? 
BICOLLEDE.    Blackened. 
He  made  foule  chere. 
And  bUolUde  it  swere.       Kjfng  Bom,  1079. 

BICOMEN.    Became.  {A.-S,) 

BICORNED.  Double-homed.  See  Richardson, 
and  Brome's  Songs,  ed.  1661,  p.  194. 

BID.  (1)  To  invite.  Still  used  in  the  North, 
especially  with  reference  to  an  invitation  to  a 
funeral,  which  is  termed  a  bidding.  Two  or 
four  people,  called  bidders^  are  sent  about 
to  invite  the  friends,  and  distribute  the 
mourning.  To  "  bid  the  base,"  to  challenge 
an  encounter,  originally  at  the  game  of  pri- 
soner's base,  but  applied  in  various  ways. 

(2)  To  pray.  North.  To  bid  the  beads,  to  say 
prayers.  Also,  to  entreat,  as  in  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  iiL  165. 

(3)  Both.    Skinner. 

BID-ALE.  The  invitation  of  friends  to  drink 
ale  at  the  house  of  some  poor  man,  who 
thereby  hopes  a  charitable  distribution  for  his 
relief;  still  in  use  in  the  west  of  England. 
BU»mt,ed.  1691.  The  custom  is  still  in  vogue 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  weddings, 
when  a  coUection  is  frequently  made  for  a 
portionless  bride. 
BIDAWETH.    Dawns ;  breaks. 

Ther  is  no  day  whiche  hem  Udawtlh, 
No  more  the  funne  tlian  the  mone. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  139. 

BIDCOCK.    The  water-rail.    Drayton. 

BIDDABLE.    Obedient;  tractable.    North, 

BIDDE.     See  Bede.     (A.-S,) 

BIDDER.    A  petitioner.    (A.-S.) 

BIDDING-PRAYER.  The  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  benefiurtors  in  Popish  times,  said  before  the 
sermon.  The  form  may  be  seen  in  Rob.  Glouc 
Chron.  p.  624. 

BIDDY.  (I)  A  V>«ae.    North. 


(2)  A  chicken.     Var.  dial 

BIDDY-BASE.  Prisoner's  base.  Line.  Kennet, 

MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  term  bitty-bate 

for  this  game;  and  biliy-base  is  sometimes 

heard. 
BIDDY'S-EYES.    The  pansy.    Somerset. 
BIDE.  (1)  To  dwell;   to  remain;    to   abide. 

Var.  dioL    **  In  the  fyld  byddythe  he,"  Torrent 

of  Portugal,  p.  22. 

(2)  To  wait;  to  bear;  to  endure.  Var.  dimL 
''Bydene,"  borne,  obeyed,  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence, p.  lois. 

(3)  To  require.    North, 

BIDELVE.    To  bury.  (A.-S.)    See  the  Scvyn 
Sages,  1374 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  116. 
No  schal  ther  never  no  Justiae 
The  Mdeivt  on  ony  wiie. 

jtrthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  39. 
BIDENE.    See  Bedene.    Cf.  Langtoft,  p.  45 ; 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  15. 
BIDE-OWE.  Explained  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  *'  to  be  punished,  or  suffer  pumshment." 
Ray  says,  pamaa  dare^  and  it  is  given  by 
Browne  as  current  in  his  time  in  Norfolk. 
It  may  possibly  have  some  connexion  with 
bidowe,  q.  y. 
BIDET.    A  small  horse.    (Fr.) 
BID-HOOK.    A  kind  of  hook  belonging  to  a 
boat.    See  Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  43. 
BIDOWE.    A  kind  of  lance.    {A.^N) 
A  IMowe  or  a  baselard 
He  berith  be  hU  tide. 

Piera  Ploughman,  p.  540. 

BI-DRAVELEN.  To  slobber ;  to  slaver.  {A.-S.) 
BID-STAND.    A  highwayman.    Jonaon. 
BIE.  (1)  To  suffer;  to  abide.    {A,.S.) 

(2)  With. 

(3)  A  collar  for  the  neck ;  a  bracelet. 
Beisauntct,  Mes  of  goolde,  broehes  and  rynget. 

MS.  Cott.  Veepae,  E.  xtL  t,  82. 

BIEL.    Shelter.    North, 

BIELDE.    To  dwell ;  to  inhabit. 

Brynnes  In  Burgoyne  thy  burghee  lo  ryche* 
And  brittenet  thi  baronage  that  bieldez  thareln. 

Morte  Jrthure,  Uncoln  MS.  f.  6G. 

BIENDES.    Bonds. 

Thare  he  was  in  biendee  strongue, 
Fram  that  was  Eastur  dai. 

MS.  Laud,  lOe,  f.  157. 

BIENFAIT.     A  benefit.    (A.-N.)     Spelt  also 
bier^etet  and  byenfaytte,  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  103,  114 ;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  352. 
BIEN-VENU.    A  welcome.    {A.-N.) 

With  that  ConsUuncc  anone  praycnde, 
Spalce  to  her  lorde  tliat  he  abide. 
So  that  sche  may  to-fore  ride 
To  ben  upone  hys  hien  venu. 

Gower,  Cantao,  MS,  f.  89. 

BIER.    The  Redeemer.    Pt.  Cott. 
BIERDEZ.    Ladies. 

Thane  the  balefulle  bitrdoz  bownes  to  the  erthe, 
Kneland  and  cryande,  and  clappide  theire  handea. 

iferfe  Arthure,  Uncoln  MS.  f .  65. 
BIERNE.    A  man ;  a  noble. 

Than  the  Emperour  Irus  was  angerde  at  his  hcrte 
For  oure   valyant  Memaz    sicbe  prowcscbe   had 
wonnene. 

Morta  Arthwre,  JJneoln  MS.  f.  74. 
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BIEST.    A  small  protuberance,  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  that  on  the  stem  of  trees. 
Suffolk, 
BI-FALLEN.    To  befaU ;  to  happen.    {A,-S.) 
And  whanne  thise  tokenii  ben  ^fiiUe, 
A  lie  sodcyneliche  the  stone  sehalle  falle. 

Gotver,  MS.  8oe,  Antiq.  134,  f .  37. 

BIFOLD.      Folded.     Weder.     See  djefold  in 

Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  289. 
BIFOLE.    To  make  a  fool  of. 

That  they  ne  schulde  not  6</b/« 
Here  wit  upon  none  erthely  werkis. 

GocMT,  MB.  8oe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  31. 

BIFOREN.   Before.   {J.-S.) 

BIFORMED.  Double  formed.  (Lat,)  See 
Topsell's  History  of  Serpents,  p.  25. 

BIG.  (1)  To  build.  {A.-S,)  The  same  variation 
takes  place  in  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  in 
bieidef  which  properly  signifies  the  same.  To 
remain,  to  continue,  is  the  explanation  of  it 
in  Minot*s  Poems,  pp.  29,  33 ;  Langtoft,  pp. 
330,  339.  "  Edificare,  to  bypffen^'  MS.  BibL 
Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  71. 

(2)  A  particular  kind  of  barley.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  ''  poor  lean  barley.'' 

(3)  In  Somersetshire  obtains  the  phrase  big^ 
and-biff,  very  large,  full  big. 

BIGATE.   Birth.   {J..S.) 

So  that  on  an  even  late. 

The  devel  sche  taught  hir  bigat«. 

Arthour  and  Meriint  p.  87* 
And  al  he  held  ther  the  king 
Of  his  bigete,  of  his  bereing.         Ibid,  p.  ft5. 
BIGEGED.    Besieged.    It  occurs  in  Langtoft, 

p.  119,  but  may  be  a  misreading. 
BIG-END.  The  greater  part. 
Bl-GERNYN.  To  ensnare.  (^.-&) 
BI-GETEN.  Begot.  (^.-&) 
BIG-FRESH.  Very  tipsy.   North, 
BIGGAYNE.  A  nun.   Pabgraw. 
BIGGE.  (1)  A  bridge.  Hwehk, 
To  buy.    Weber. 

A  pap ;  a  teat.  Enex,  Gifford,  a  native  of 
Essex,  introduces  the  word  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Witches,  1603.  The  bigge  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  hare  in  a  curious  iK>em  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  133. 
BIGGED.   Built. 

Whenne  erthe  appone  erthe  haae  bigged  up  his  bownris. 
Thane  sehalle  erthe  for  erthe  suffire  sduupe  stowrrys. 

Ma.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  879. 

BIGGEN.  (1)  To  enkrge.  Fairfax. 

(2)  To  begin.   Heame. 

(3)  To  recover  and  get  up  after  an  accouchement. 
North. 

(4)  A  kind  of  close  cap,  which  bound  the  fore- 
head strongly,  used  for  young  children  to 
assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures  of  the 
skull.  The  term  is  now  used  only  for  a  child's 
cap.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  meant  by  it 
any  coarse  kind  of  night-cap.  It  appears  also 
to  have  been  part  of  the  appropriated  dress  of 
barristers  at  law ;  or  it  might  be  the  scientific 
undress,  like  the  velvet  nightcap  of  our  grand- 
fathers.    Naret.    Kennett,  in  his  Glossary, 

».  29,  says,  "  a  cap  with  two  long  ears  worn 
)y  young  children  and  girls  is  now  called  a 
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biggin.''  Cotgravc  seems  to  attach  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word,  in  v.  Agneliere.    Cf. 
Nash's  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  11 ;  Florio,  in  v. 
BeghinOj  who  spells  it  bighin. 
BIGGER.   AbuUder.   {A.-S.) 

stone  that  biggtrt  forsooko 
Is  made  in  hered  on  the  nooke. 

ir^.  llod/.981,f.  1. 
BIGHES.  Jewels;  female  ornaments.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  "  she  is 
all  in  her  bighet  to-day,"  L  e.  best  humour, 
best  graces,  &c.  East.  The  term  is  also  an 
archaism.  See  Be^  bie^  &c. 
BIGHT.    Any    comer;    anything    folded   or 

doubled.   Cheth, 
BIGINE.     A  nun.   Chaucer. 
BIGING.  Abmlding.  Minot. 
BI-GINNEN.  To  begin.  (J.-S.) 
BIGIRDLE.    A  girdle  worn  round  the  loins, 
sometimes  used  for  carrying  money,  whence 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  purse.    {A.-S.) 
BIGIRT.    Girded.    (A.-S.) 

Oil  cam  on  a  day  fram  hunting, 
Therl  Amis  and  Tirri  the  ying. 
And  mo  than  an  hundred  knight. 
With  swerd  bigirt,  y  you  plight. 

Gy  0/  Warwtke,  p.  24<). 

BIGLY.    (1)  Loudly ;  deeply ;  severely ;  boldly; 
strongly.   Cf.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line.  f.  68. 
Mene  lepen  to  anone  and  lokkedcn  the  jatcs, 
Barredde  hem  fiyg^  with  harret  of  Iren. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  11.  f.  115. 

(2)  Pleasant;  delightful  Cf.  Le  Bone  Florence 
of  Rome,  220,  1486,  1681. 

A  bigfye  blesse  heare  will  I  builde. 

Chester  Playe,  I.  9. 

BIGNING.    Enlarging.    Fairfax. 
BIGOLD.    Chrysanthemum.     Gerard. 
BIGONNE.    Went.    HearM. 
BIGRADDEN.     Bewept;    lamented.     {A.-S.) 
See  Kyng  Alisannder,  5175;  Sevyn  Sages, 
1518,  bigrad. 
BIGRAVE.    Engraved. 

Of  werkmanschipe  it  was  bigmve. 
Of  suche  werke  as  it  schulde  have. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  55. 

BIGRAYEN.    Buried. 

At  Winchester,  withouten  let, 
Ther  that  king  bigraven  wes. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  5. 

BIGRYPETH.     Seizes ;  includes. 

The  whiche  undir  the  heven  cope. 
As  fer  as  streccheth  any  grounde, 
Bignfftth  alle  this  erthe  rounde. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc,  Anfiq.  134,  f.  19G. 

BIHALVE.  To  divide  into  two  parts  or  com- 
panies. {A,'S.)  Bihehef  behalf,  Sevyn  Sages, 
325. 

BIUEDDE.    Beheaded.    (A.-S.) 

BI-UELOD.    Beheld. 

BI-HEST.    To  promise.    (A.-S.) 

BIHEVEDED.  Beheaded.  Weber.  See  also 
Legendas  Catholicae,  p.  201. 

BIHEWE.    To  hew  stones.     (A.S.) 

BIHIGHT.    Promised.    (A.-S.) 

BI-HOLDEN.    To  behold.    {A.-S.) 

BI-HOTEN.    To  promise.    (A.'S.) 
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BI-HYNDE.    Behind.     (^.-5.) 
BIJEN.    Truly.     Yorkth, 
BIKE.    A  nest.    Still  in  use  for  a  bees'  nest  in 
a  wild  state. 

A  bif^e  of  waspes  bredde  in  bis  nose. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  !i.  f.  109. 

BIKECHE.    To  deceive.    {A.-S,)     This  form 

occurs  in  the  Sevyn  Sages,  1121. 
BIKED.    Fought.     Weber, 
BI.KENNEN.    To  commit  to.     {A.-S,)    We 
have  already  had  be-kenne,  q.v.    Cf.  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  31,  154 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  123, 
274 ;  Havelok,  1268,  expluned  betoken. 
And  whil  he  tlepte,  kut  hit  here 
With  hir  sheres  worthe  her  hende. 
And  to  his  foos  him  bikende. 
Otrmw  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  THtu  CafUab.  f.  45. 
filRERE.    To  skirmish;  to  fight;  to  quarrel. 
Also  a  substantive,  a  quarreL    {A.-S.)    Cf. 
Leg.  Wom.  2650 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  429 ; 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  51 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 

p.  206. 

And  for  she  loveth  me  out  of  biker, 
Of  my  love  she  miy  be  silcer. 
Cursor  Mumdi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  87- 
BI-KNOWEN.     To  know;   to  recognize;   to 
acknowledge.   (A.-S.)    Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  13,  45,  370,  404 ;    Sevyn  Sages,  2689. 
Pret.  8.  bi'knewe.    Part.  pa.  bi-knowe. 
Of  his  covenaunt  he  was  biknawe. 
And  made  Angys  half  felawe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  17« 
She  moste  there  bp-knmv  the  dede. 
Or  fynde  a  man  for  hyr  to  fight. 

if 5.  Hot/.  2268,  f.  99. 

BIL.    A  fish  of  the  cod  kind.    Aah. 
BILAD.    Brought.    {A.-S.) 

Withouten  mete  or  driuke  that  day 

In  sonre  he  was  Wad. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoO.  Trin.  Cantah.  f.  104. 

BILANDER.    A  small  ship. 
BILAPPED.    Wrapped  up;  surrounded.     Cf. 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  1014 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2210. 
And  too  I  hangyd  on  the  crosse,  and  on  all  sides 
I  was  bylapped  wyth  the  mooit  bytter  sorowcs  of 
dethe.— Owfofi'«  Divtrt  Fruitful  Qhottlw  Mater*. 
BILASH.     To  flog. 

BILAVE.    To  remain.  (A.'S.)  Cf.  Sevyn  Sages, 
161;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  75.    Bylaft, 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  35. 
BILAYE.    To  besiege.    Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,  2752 ; 
Rob.  Clone  p.  519 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  14. 
And  sax  monethes  he  it  bilatf  aplight. 
That  nothing  winne  he  it  no  might. 

Rfiuland  and  Vemagu,  p.  7. 

BILBERRIES.  Whortleberries.  Var.  dial 
BILBO.  A  Spanish  word,  so  called  from  Bilboa, 
the  place  of  manufacture.  A  swordsman 
was  sometimes  termed  a  bilbo-man,  as  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  331.  Drayton,  in 
a  marginal  note  to  his  Battaile  of  Agin-Court, 
p.  10,  says  that  bilbo-blades  are  "  accounted 
of  the  best  temper;"  and  Shakespeare  com- 
pares Master  Slender  to  one  on  account  of  his 
thinness.  They  were  often  made  of  laten  metal. 
BILBOCATCH.  A  bilboquet.  East.  This  is 
the  chfldren's  toy  generally  known  as  cup  and 
baU. 


BILBOES.  A  kind  of  stocks  used  at  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  offenders.  See  Howell, 
sect.  6;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  viL  485.  A 
wooden  piece  of  machinery,  used  for  confining 
the  head  of  sheep,  is  also  so  called. 

The  pore  feloe  was  put  into  the  bUbces,  he  being 
the  first  upon  whom  any  punyshment  was  shewd. 

MS.  Jtddit  5008 

BILCOCK.    The  water-raiL    North. 
BILD.    A  building.    {A.-S.) 

Y  se  som  men  purchas  and  make  gret  byld, 

Arey^e  high  towris  and  gret  wallis. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  t  45. 

BILDER.  (1)  A  mallet  with  a  long  handle  used 

for  breaking  dods.     North. 
(2)  A  builder.    {A.-S.)    "  The  bUder  oak,"  the 

oak  used  in  building. 
BILDERS.    A  kind  of  water-cresses,  mentioned 

by  Elyot,  in  v.  Lover. 
BILE.  (1)  A  boil.  {A.-S.)  The  genuine  word, 

and  still  used  in  the  provincial  dialects.    It  is 

found  in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 

and  in  most  early  writers. 
(2)  Guile  ?    Bjfle,  to  beguile,  Audelay's  Poems, 

p.  28. 

For  no  man  of  his  counselle  knoweth, 
It  is  alle  biU  undir  the  wynge. 

Qower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  10B« 

BI-LEDE.    To  lead  about.    {A.-S.) 
BILEF.    Quickly;  suddenly.    Weber. 
BILEIGHE.    To  bely.    So  explained  in  gloss. 

to  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  239. 
BILET.    A  willow  plantation.    Salop. 
BILEVE.   (1)   To  leave;  to  quit.    See  Kyng 

Alisaunder,  5311 ;  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  ii.  5 ; 

Legendae  Catholicse,  p.  164 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  470 ; 

Langtoft,  p.  153 ;   Black's  Cat.  of  Arundel 

MSS.  p.  108 ;  Sir  Degrevant,  1885. 
And  many  a  maide  in  grene  and  tender  age 
BUtfU  were  sool  in  that  grete  rage.  MS.  Digbg  230. 

(2)  To  remain ;  to  stay.  See  Chaucer,  Cant  T. 
10897 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iiu  624 ;  Sevyn 
Sages,  568 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  10 ;  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  17 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4468. 

God  late  us  never  byleve  in  synne. 
With  hert  that  es  so  strange. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  L  17,  f.  14P. 

BILGE.    To  indent.    Somerset. 
BILIBRE.    Two  pounds.     Wicklife. 
BILID.    Mad ;  distracted.     Somerset. 
BI-LIEN.    To  calunmiate.    (A.-S.) 
BILIMEDEN.   Deprived  of  Umbs.   Bilemed  OC' 
curs  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  471 ;  bylyme,  p.  301. 

The  knightes  of  the  table  rounde 

Man!  ther  slough  in  litel  stounde. 

And  bilimeden  and  feld  of  hors 

Man!  bethen  orped  cors. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  914. 

BILINE.     Quickly.     Perhaps    bilive;   but    it 
rhymes  with  chine  in  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  236. 
BILIORS.     Billiards.   Arch.  xiv.  253.  , 
BILITHE.     An  image.     Verstegan, 
BILIVE.    Belief.    (A.-S.) 

And  that  is  sothe  that  I  seye ; 

In  that  bUive  I  wol  bothe  lyre  and  dye^ 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 6, 1. 18. 
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BILK.  Nothing.  A  cant  term,  ridicnled  by 
Ben  Jonson,  vu  136.  Blount  says,  "  bilk  is 
said  to  be  an  Arabick  word,  and  signifies 
notkinff:  cribbidge-players  understand  it  beat." 
Qlossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  85. 

BILL.  (1)  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert,  formerly 
carried  by  the  English  infantry,  and  afterwards 
the  usual  weapon  of  watchmen.  Soldiers 
armed  with  bills  were  sometimes  called  biilt, 
A  bill-hook  is  still  called  a  bill  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

(2)  A  letter.  Chaucer.  A  petition  was  for- 
merly called  a  billf  as  also  an  advertisement 
set  up  against  a  wall,  post,  or  any  public  place. 
The  placards  of  public  challengers  were  so 
called,  whence  came  the  phrase  of  setting  up 
billa,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  L  1. 

(3)  A  promontory. 

BILLABLE.  Liable  to  having  a  bill  preferred 
by  law  ?    See  the  Egerton  Papers,  p.  234. 

BILLAMENTS.  Ornaments.  Exphiined  by 
Baret,  Alvearie,  1580,  "the  attire  or  oma- 
mentcs  of  a  woman's  head  or  necke.*'  It  is 
generally  glossed  JiabiUmenta,  which  is  hardly 
correct.  See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  iL  224; 
Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  p.  58 ;  Planch^'s 
Costume,  p.  249 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Doreuret 
Dorlot ;  Burnet's  Ret  Records,  p.  171. 

BILLARD.  A  bastard  capon.  Suswjc. 

BILLERE.   Bursula,  6o/. 

BILLET.  (1)  The  eoal-fish. 

(2^  The  game  of  tip-cat.  Derbyah, 

{ZS  A  stick ;  a  cudgel.   Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

(4)  A  small  quantity  of  half-threshed  com, 
bound  up  into  sheaves  or  bundles.    Weat» 

BILLETINGS.    The  ordure  of  the  fox. 
BILLING.    Working.     Yorksh.    This  term  is 

found  in  Meriton's  Yorkshire  Ale,  p.  91 ; 

Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BILLINGSGATE.  A  fish-market  in  London,  the 

sellers  at  which  have  long  been  proverbial  for 

coarse  language,  so  that  low  abuse  it  (^n 

termed  talking  Billingagate. 
BILLMAN.    A  man  who  euts  faggots.    See 

Hollyband  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bmucheron. 

Formerly  a  soldier  who  was  armed  with  a  dttf, 

as  in  Hall's  Union,  Henry  IV.  f.  13. 
BILLY.  (1)  A  bulL    /.  Wight. 

A  bundle  of  wheat-straw.  Somerset. 

A  brother ;  a  young  fellow,  a  term  of  endear- 

ment.   North. 
(4)  A  removal,  or  flying  off.    This  term  is  used 

by  boys  when  playing  at  marbles,  and  refers  to 

shifting  the  place  of  a  marble. 
BILLY.BITER.    The  black-cap.    North.    The 

long-tailed  tit  is  called  a  billy-featherpoke. 
BILLY-WIX.   AnowL  East. 
BILOKE.  Fastened ;  locked.  {A.-S.)   The  MS. 

Ashmole  39,  f.  39,  more  correctly  reads  whom 

for  whanne  in  the  following  passage. 
ThoTow  the  fUlfillynge  of  the  Holy  Gott» 
Thereinne  bUoket  whanne  ache  lovld  most. 

LydgtUe,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134«  f.  4. 

BI-LOWEN.  To  bend ;  to  bow.   (^.-51) 
BILTBJL    The  wtAer-mL    North, 
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BILYVE.    Pood.    {A..S.) 
BIM-BOM.     The  sound  of  bells.     Var.  dial 
Hence  anything  hanging  in  the  manner  of  a 
bell-clapper  is  so  called. 
Here  I,  great  Tom, 

Sing  loudly  bim-hom.  Mother  Hubbord,  a  burletfue. 
BIMEBY.     By  and  by.    Somerset. 
BI-MELDE.    To  inform  against.  {A.^.) 
Dame,  God  the  for-jelde. 
Bote  on  that  thou  me  nout  bi-melde. 

fVrigfWs  Anecd.  LU.  p.  3. 

BI-MENE.    To  lament;  to  pity;  to  bemoan. 

Bimentf  bemoaned.    (A.-S.)     Cf.  Reliq.  An- 

tiq.  ii.  121 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  86 ; 

Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  5, 18  ;  Lay  le  Freine,  298 ; 

Kyng  of  Tars,  1088 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2667. 

Bymenyng^  moaning,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  534. 

Occasionally,  to  mean,  as  in  Havelok,  1259 ; 

Gesta  Rom.  p.  5 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  13. 
And  ache  bigan  him  to  Mmme. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  48. 
BIMINDE.     Mourned;  lamented.     Wicklife. 

Baber  has  bimomiden. 
BIN.  (1)  Been;  are;  were;  is.     Var.  dial.     It 

also  occurs  in  several  of  our  old  dramatists. 
(2)  Because.    Somerset, 
BIND.  (1)  A  name  given  by  miners  to  any  in- 
durated argillaceous  substance. 
(2)  A  lot  of  eels.    Skinner,    According  to  Ken- 

nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
A  hop-stalk.    South, 
Anything  that  binds.    East, 
BIND-CORN.    Buck-wheat. 
BIND-DAYS.    The  days  on  which  tenants  were 

obliged  to  reap  their  lord's  com  at  harvest- 
time.    Apparently  the  same  as  bedrepes,  q.  v. 
BINDEN.    To  bind.    {A.-S.) 
BINDING.  (1)  A  hazel  rod  or  thorn,  two  or 

three  jrards  long,  so  called  because  used  for 

binding  the  hedge-tops.  North, 
(2)  The  tiring  of  a  hawk.  Blome. 
BINDING-COURSE.    The  top  course  of  hay 

which  is  put  on  before  it  is  bound  on  the  cart 

with  a  rope.    North. 
BINDING.  DAY.     The  second  Tuesday  after 

Easter,  called  also  Binding-Tuesday. 
BIND-WEED.  The  wild  convolvulus. 
BINEBY.  By  and  by.   North.  Moor  gives  &i»«. 

bine  in  the  same  sense. 
BINETHEN.   Beneath.  (A.-S.) 
BING.  (1)  To  begin  to  turn  sour,  said  of  milk. 

Chesh, 

(2)  Away.  Decker.  A  cant  term,  explained  by 
Grose  to  go.  See  also  Earle's  Microcosmo- 
graphy,  p.  255. 

(3)  A  superior  kind  of  lead.  Kewnetfs  Glossary, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  A  bin.  Var.  dial.  "  Bynge"  occurs  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 

BINGE.  To  soak  a  vessel  in  water  so  as  to 
prevent  its  leaking.  lAnc. 

BINGER.   Tipsy.   Lxnc. 

BING-STEAD.  The  place  where  ore  is  depo- 
sited. KenneU,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says  "  the 
hole  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
fiiel  is  put  is  call'd  the  bing  of  the  furnace.'' 


I 

I 


It  ii  tenne^  Ung-plaet  in  Mine  lenes  qnotcd 
b;  Blount,  in  v.  HerymolA  ,■  and  also  Hiy-Auif. 
UI-NIME.  ToUke  iwsy.  (,J.-S.)  CI.  Gy  of 
Wirwike,  p.  136.  flynymmyT^,  Reliq.  Anliq. 
ii.  b2. 

That  miie  Lovntl  welc  lublKB  1-dg  aul  na  man  Mnlmr. 

BINK.  A  bench.  North,  According  to  Keunett, 
the  tini  of  a  coal-pit  is  "  the  aubterratieoui 
null  in  amine."  ScehiBglottarf,  MS.  Luiad. 
1033 ;  and  bynitt,  in  the  first  mdm.  Towneley 
M^.p.  317. 

Ane  Iirnis  Ea^iAri  tluTloxIe  o'lh  •Ucnghe. 

FrflBilE  nlxlH  It  wu  one  lenghc. 

I  US. ui>ann  A.I. n,  t.m. 

1  BTKNE.  Within.   (^.-S.) 

'  BINNICK.  A  minnow.   Samtrtit. 

BINT.  BoQDd.   SkinWT. 

BIPARTED.   Parted  in  two. 

BUQIIASSHEN.  To  rnish  to  piecea.  (_A.-S.) 

BIQUATH.   BequcMhed.   Hrarnt. 

BIRAFTE.   Bereft,   (J.-S.) 

Tim  TcitilT  Uj  dlKrnciouD 

MS.  Digiii  130. 
BniAlJ}TE.  Taken  away.   (A.-S.) 
Only  for  lAk  llmt  till  b«nU  brrftv 
Wtteii  nic  6irawi*#  tharov  the  cloudj  mon*. 

l^-lpil'.  »fS.  Sk.  J^H,.  131,  f.  0. 

DIRCHINQ-LANE.  To  wnd  a  pcnon  tn  Birch- 
ing-!ane,  ■  provcrhip]  phrftsc  for  ordering 
him  to  be  whipped  or  otherwiic  piiniihed.  It 
vai  formerly  a  place  for  buying  secDDil-hand 
orready.madeclolhea.  Korea,  See  Hawkins' 
End.  Dram.  ill.  267. 

BIRD.  (1)  A  lady.   (J.-S.)    The  term  is  i-ery 

tfonilly  applied  to  the  other  ki,  u  in  Ajnii 
■nd Antiloun,  IS. 

ADd  jrdc  lonb  >ltti  itit  bird  u  bald. 

<S)  Boried.   Leg.  Cilh.p.121. 

(3)  The  pupil  of  the  eye,  or  pcrhspi  the  Itttic 
rcSected  image  on  the  retina,  or  that  of  a  cer)' 
near  ipedator  reflected  from  the  cornea.  Eatt. 

(If  Ad  egg  ia  raid  to  be  "  dead  nf  liird."  when 
the  chicken  dies  Tcry  shortly  before  the  pe- 
riod of  hatching.   Eail. 

fSI  Any  pel  animal.   Kent. 

(G)  Bread.   Etmoor. 

BIRD-BATTING.  A  method  of  catching  bird: 
at  night  mth  a  net  and  light,  detcribed  in 
Stmtt's  Sports,  p,  38.  See  also  Aubrey's 
Wilts,  Royal  Soc.  MS.  p.  30. 

BIRD-BOLT.  (1)   A  short  thick  arrow  with 
broad  flat  end,  used  to  kill  birdi  without 
picrdng,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  blow.  Nari 

(2)  The  burbot. 

BIRD-BOY.  A  boy  who  frightens  birds  from 
the  com.     Far.  dial. 

BIRDXALL.  A  small  whistle  used  to  imiUte 
the  call  oj  birds.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Recii.lS2. 

BIRDER.    A  bird-catcher.     South. 

BIRD-ETED.     Near-Bighlcd.    Jonnm. 

BIRDING.    Bird-catching.    Var.  dial. 


BIRD'S-EYE.    Gennnnder  speedwell, 

BIRDS'-MEAT.     Haves.    Somtrtrl. 

HIRE.     A  nail!  a  cowhouse.    See  Arch.  ivij. 

303;  BuUein's  Dialogue,  1573.  p.  4. 
1-REDE.     To  counsel.    {A.-S.)    See  Gy   of 

Warwike,  p.  118;  Hartsbome's  Mel.  Tales. 

p.  98.     Bynddfn,  Chronicle  of  England,  40. 
BIREDE.    Buried.    Arch.  iiii.  130. 
BIRELAT.    Avirelay.    {.I.-N.) 


BI.REPE.    To  bind.    (A.-S.) 

Rl-REV'E.   To  bereave.    {AS.) 

BI.REWE.    Tome.    {AS.) 

BIRFUL.    Roaring.    Rilim. 

BIRGAND.    A  wild  goose.    Cocktr. 

BIRGEN.    A  grare.     rerttegan. 

BIRIEL.    Burial.    See  Leg.  Calh.p.  2Q3 
more  usual  meaning  ii  grave,  as  Iteriet,  q.  v. 

BIBK.  Abhrb-tree.  North.  See  Daviea' York 
Records,  p.  274  (?) ;  Perceval.  773. 

BIRL.    A  rattling  nai»i.    North. 

BIRLADY.  By  our  Lady.  North.  A  very 
common  elliptical  form  in  our  old  wiilers. 

BIRLE.  To  pour  out ;  to  draw  wine.  {A.-S.') 
SeeTorrentofFortngal,p.  13iSkeltan.ii.  167; 
Ral>son'a  Met.  Rom.  p.  60. 

BIRLED.    Powdered ;  spangled,    ftaloel. 

BIRLER.  Themasteroftherevelsatahidding- 
wedding  in  Cumberland,  perhaps  from  birte. 
on«  of  his  duties  being  to  superintcnil  the  re- 
freshments. 

BIRNY.    A  cidrasB.  coat  of  m^ 

BIRR.  Force;  violeneei  impetos;  any  rapid 
whirling  motion.  North.  It  is  applied  to 
the  whizzing  of  any  missile  violently  thrown, 
as  in  Wickliffc,  Apoc.  xviii.  The  nfrfse  of 
partridges  when  Ihey  spring  is  called  inrinj. 


LtB. 


/(.  o>ug.  \ 


«briBge«u»U 


BIRRET.    A  hood.    Skinwr. 

BIRSE.    A  bristle.    North. 

BIRSEL.    To  roast  1  (0  broU.     North. 

BIRT.  Akindofturhflt.  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  17&,  181,  182;  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  224,  tluloet  has 
"  byrtt  fyshe,  rhomliut." 

BIRTH.    A  place  ;  a  station,     far.  dial. 

BIRTHDOM.     Birthright.     Shai. 

BIRTHE-MEN- Men  of  birth  orcondiiion.(.r...«.) 

BIRTHENB.    A  burden.     (A.-S.j 

BIRTLE.  (1)  Brittle.     Eait. 

(2)  A  summer  apple.      Yariih. 

BIRYE.    A  city:  a  town.     Pi.  Coll. 

BIRYNG.    Burial.    Nug.  Poet.  p.  3. 

BIS.  A  delicate  hlue  colour ;  but  the  term  & 
frequently  apphed  to  a  silk  of  fine  texture,  and 
to  other  colours,  black  or  dark  grey.  Roque- 
forte  explains  bytie,  '•  sorte  d'cioffe  de  soie," 
which  is  clearly  tbe  meaning  of  the  lerm  in 
\1. 


SIS 

Chran.  Vilodun.  p.  34,  "  under  ■  curtuU  of 
purpur  bft;"  IJun&l,  284,  "  i-heled  nitb 
pur|iurby«!"Lrli««iuDia«)nut,207l!Wright'( 
Lyric  Poetry,  pp.  3n,  3a  j  Bkllid  of  Patient 
GrJMel,  "icatHdofAii  and  purett  pall  i"  Grata 
Rom.  pp.  33,  207, 210  i  Middletoo's  Workl,  v. 
asa :  Peele'i  Worki,  ii.  22B.  "  Poiple  and 
bias"  are  mentioned  toother  bj  Mapei,  MS. 
Bad).  851,  t.  3S.  Sec  olM  Florlo,  in  v.  Jxur- 


ngtttmiijag  lArr  vepynf 


■n  n.  P- 
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BI-SAL  Saw  fiti  thooglit  fit.  Htame.  See 
Bytay,  Rob.  Clone  p.  192.  and  by-tayen,  Kyng 
Aliiaunder,  4G05.  In  the  Utter  inataacc,  the 
BadL  MS.  leadi  baeightn. 

BISCAN.    A  finger-glove.    Dnim. 

BISCHEDITH.    Ovcrflowelli.    Babrr. 

BISCHET.  Shut  up.  (.Y.-S.)  See  Octovka, 
1280;  jVrtbour  and  Merlin,  p.  23i  Picra 
Ploughman,  p.  405. 

BI-SCHVNETH.    Shiaes  upon.    (^.-S.) 

BISCORE.    Immediately. 

BI-SCOT.  A  fine,  the  nature  of  which  ii  de- 
scribed by  Blount,  in  v.  It  he*  imposed  on 
the  ownen  of  manh  lands  for  not  keeping 
them  in  proper  repair. 

BISCUIT.    A  plain  roke  as  distinguiabed 
a  richer  one,    A  Beed-biscuit  ia  a  plain  cake 
made  either  with  seed*  or  plums.    Siukx. 

BI-SE.    To  look  about;  to  behold.     (.i.-S.) 

DI-SEGGEN.    To  reproach:  to  ioiull.   (.^.-5.) 

BI-SKKBN.  Tobcseecfa.  {A.-S.)  Mia  bi-jechen. 
See  Pier«  Plaughnun,  p,  19)  Langtoft,  p.  73 
Ilareiok,  2994. 

BISELET.    A  carpeoter'i  tooL 

Bl-SBMEN.    To  appear.    (A.-S.) 

BISEN.    BUnd.     {A.-S.) 


ThEi: 


BI-SENDE.  Sent  to.  {A..S:)  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
Chron.  p.  524.  Biienl,  Langtoft,  p.  309,  ex- 
plaiued  by  Ueame,  hiteichid. 

Bl-SBTTKN.    To  place  i  to  let.    (J.-5.) 

BISEXT.     Leap-year.     {Lat.) 

BISGBE.  A  kind  of  mattock,  with!  short  han- 
dle, calculated  so  as  tn  serve  both  for  a  pick- 
axe and  a  common  aie.     fPeti. 

BISH.     A  bishop.     Heante. 

BI-SUEREWES.    To  curae.     {AS.) 

BI-SHETTEN.    To  shut 'up.     (A.-SJ) 

BISHOP.     (1)  Milk  that  is  burnt  in  the  pan  ii 

said  in  the  northern  connUea  to  be  biitapptd, 

or  lometimes  that  "  the  biihop  ha*  scl  his 

loot ia  it."    Perhaps  Ihe  best  ciplauation  is 


that  given  by  Tyndile,  quoted  ii 
■uppL  t.  92. 

m  A  pinafore  or  bib.      W-'ana. 

(3)  To  produce  aitifidal  roarka  on  a  hot»e'i 
tooth,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  aa  to  ita 
age.     Far.  dial. 

(1)  A  lady-bkd,  which  alio  goes  by  Ihe  name 
of  iuhop.iarnaift,  bUicp-imetee,  and  biihap- 
bmtlm.  Florio,  in  v.  Far/i^,  "  ■  flie  that 
hovering  about  a  candle  bm'nes  itaclfe.  of  tome 
called  a  iithop,"  nbicb  is  probably  a  smaller 

(5)  Florio  gives  one  of  the  meanings  of  Fimgo, 
••  that  firy  round  in  a  buniiug  candle  cali^ 
the  bit/lop." 

(6)  To  water  the  balli,  a  term  used  by  prinlcn. 

(7)  To  confirm.  North.  See  Slanihursl'a  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  27. 

And  alia  wllhlo  lilt  fyfta  jnc 
Dd  llul  IhEi  MwAi/pnl  nute. 

i.  r.  s 


BISIIOPPING.   Confirmation.  Eail.   See  early 

instances   in   Arch.    ixv.    498 ;    Pilkinglon's 

Works,  p.  553 :  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cvttfirmalion. 
BISHOP'S-FINGER.    A  guide-post ;  so  cidted. 

according  to  Peggc,  because  it  ahowi   Ihe 

right  war  but  docs  not  go. 
BISIE.     Busy-    {'t-S.) 
BISIED.    Agitated.     Gam. 
DISILKE.      See   the  Rslei  of   the  Custome 

Houiv,  1S45,  "  hitiUt  Ihe  groce  coQleyning 

lii.  doaien  pecei,  i.  a." 
BI-SITTEN.    To  beset.    {4.-S.) 
BISK.     (1)  A  term  at  lennia,  a  stroke  allowed 

lo  the  weaker  party  to  equalise  the  playcn. 

See  Howell,  sect.  28. 

(2)  To  rub  over  with  an  inky  linish.    See  the 
new  edition  of  Boucher,  in  v. 

(3)  Broth   made  by  boiling  several  Idndi  of 
ficsh  logctliei 


unccd  a 


id(h« 


BISKY.     A  biscuit,     li'ett. 

BlSMAJtB.  Infamy ;  reproach ;  disgrace.  (J.-S.) 
See  I'icrs  Ploughman,  pp.  S2,  413  i  Cluuccr, 
Cant.  T.  3963 ;  Launfal,  923  ;  Kyng  Aliaaun- 
der,  648 1  Oy  of  Warwike,  pp.  126,  215  \ 
Rob.  Glout  pp.  12,  145;  Walter  Mapea, 
p.  342.  Also  a  substantive,  a  shameless  per- 
son, iyimart.  Gov.  Myst.  pp.  140,  217,  in 
which  sense  it  occurs  in  Douglas,  quoted  by 

Thai  Kyi  hr  Khuld  noughl  have 
Boi  itioka  and  Uimart. 

Asl  hg  Ihat  bn^hie  httc  in  thai  bttmm, 


If S.  t.T^^i 
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Tharefore  the  et  better  amend  the  of  thi  myt- 
dedif,  than  we  take  twUke  wreke  appone  the  that 
other  mene  take  bUn«  therby*      MS,  Lincoln  A.  L 
17.  r.  9. 
BI-SNEWID.    Covered  with  snow.    (A,-S.) 
And  aa  a  boache  whiche  b  bi-^newid. 
Here  berdis  weren  hore  and  white* 

Cowtr,  M8,  Soe,  jinHq,  134,  f.  51. 

BISOKNE.    Delay;  sloth.    Heame. 

BISON.    A  bulL 

BI-SOWED.    Sowed ;  stitched.    (^.-5.) 
The  ded  body  was  M-socMd 
In  doth  of  golde,  and  leyde  therinne^ 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  i:  836. 

BI.SPAT.  Spat  upon.    Wicklife. 
BI-SPEKE.  To  counsel.    We^.  It  also  occurs 

in  the  sense  of,  to  speak,  to  accuse. 
BISPEL.  A  term  of  reproach.  Cumb,  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says  **  a  notorious  knave  or 
rascalL''    In  some  counties  a  natural  child  is 
so  called. 
BI-SPEREN.  To  lock  up.   (^..&) 
BI-SPRENGDE.  Sprinkled.  (J,-S.)  Bytprent, 
scattered,  Skelton,  iL  403. 

The  chlldee  dothee  that  were  gode, 
Al  a  U-tpnngd§  with  that  blode. 

BeMs  tkf  HsMtofiii,  p.  16. 
BISS.  A  hind.   (^.-iV:)    See  a  list  of  beasto  in 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  154. 
BISSCUADEWETH.  Shades.  (^..&) 
The  grete  bough  that  over  him  b. 
So  him  M««dk«ktoiMfJk,  i-wlf , 
That  hit  mai  have  no  thedom. 

Anyn  Satget,  386. 
BISSEN.  Art  not.   Went. 
BISSON.  SeeBMMii. 

BISSYN.  To  lull  children  to  sleep.  Pronqft 
Ptarv,  See  the  several  entries,  p.  37,  ijffiyne, 

BIST.  (1)  Thou  art;  art  thou?  Wtit, 
(2)  Ablest  Scott. 
BISTARD.  A  bustard.  Florio. 
BISTERE.    To  bestir. 

Fond  we  out  to  M«f«r#, 
And  our  lond  sumdel  to  were. 

Arthour  and  Mmiin,  p.  UO. 
BISTOCKTE.  A  stock  of  provisions  ? 

Also  3re  mott  ordeyne  your  bUto€ku  to  have  wyth 
yow,  for  thow  ye  icha]  be  at  the  tabyl  wyth  yowre 
patrooe,  notwythftondyng  ye  echal  oft  tyme  have 
nede  to  yowre  vytelyt  bred,  cheM,  eggyt,  fhiteand 
bakyn,  wyne  and  other,  to  make  yowre  collaiyun. 

JrchmtUtgia,  xxi.410. 

BISTODE.   Stood  by  or  near.  {A,*S,)  Scott  ex- 
plains  it  unthttoodf  but  see  SirTristrem,  p.  154. 
BI-STRETE.    Scattered.  Heame. 
BISWIKE.  SeeBetwiice. 
BI-SWINKEN.  To  labour  hard.  {A.'S,) 
BISYHED.  Business. 

BUifhtd,  care,  and  lorowe. 

It  with  mooy  uche  a-morowe. 

Kimg  jili*aumdtrt  3. 
BIT.  (1)  Biddeth.   Chaucer. 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a  poker.  Also,  to  put  a  new 
end  to  a  poker.   Wett. 

(3)  The  nick  of  time.  North.  *'  Bit''  is  often  used 
without  the  preposition ; ''  a  wee  bit  bairn/'  a 
very  small  child. 

BITA1ST8.    Gave.  (J.-S.) 


BITAKE.    To  commit.   (J.-S.) 

And  men  and  panand  for  her  bUaketu  it  haly 
kirke  fra  ye.  MS.  CoU.  Aom.  10,  f.  U. 

BITCH.  (1^  The  female  companion  of  a  vagprant. 
A  general  term  of  reproach.  "  As  drunk  as 
a  fidler's  bitch,"  a  phrase  still  in  use,  and 
found  in  another  form  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  98.  **  Byche-clowte,"  a  worthless  woman, 
Gov.  Myst  p.  218. 

(2)  A  miner's  tool  used  in  boring.  North. 

BITCH-DAUGHTER.  The  night-mare.  Yorkth. 

BITE.  (1)  To  <<bit6  the  ear"  was  once  an  ex- 
pression of  endearment,  and  Jonson  has  bitrn^ 
the  note  in  a  similar  sense,  iL  184.  We  still 
say  to  children,  '*  I  am  so  fond  of  yon  I  could 
eat  you  up."  To  <'bite  the  thumb"  at  a 
person,  an  insult.    See  Rom.  and  JuL  L  1. 

STo  abide ;  to  alight.  Heame. 
To  drink.  (J.-S.) 

Was  therinne  no  page  u>  lite. 

That  etere  wolde  ale  MI0.     Havehk,  1731. 

(4)  The  hold  which  the  short  end  of  a  lever  has 
upon  the  thing  to  be  lifted.  A  short  bite  or 
a  long  bite  means  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  length  from  the  fulcrum. 

(5)  To  smart    Chaucer. 
BITEN.  (I)  To  bite.  (A.-S.) 
(2)  Between.    Langtoft,  p.  10. 
BITHOUHT.  Contrived.    {A.-S.) 

Seven  barblcanee  ther  beth  i-wronht. 
With  gret  ginne  al  bUhouM. 

Wmrtm*t  Hist.  Bngt.  Poei.  t.  76. 

BI-TIDEN.  To  happen;  to  betide.  (A.-S.) 

BI-TIME.    Betimes.   (A.-S.) 

BITLEHEAD.    A  blockhead.    Somenet. 

BITORE.    AWttem.   {A.-N.) 

BITRENT.  Twisted ;  carried  round.   Chaucer. 

BITTE.  (1)  The  steel  part  of  an  axe. 

(2)  Bad ;  commanded. 

We  may  to  the  say  ry5te  as  hee  bttte. 
With  devoute  herte  knelynge  on  oure  kne. 

L^dgvie,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  19 

BITTERBUMP.  The  bittern.  Lane.  Also 
called  the  bitter ^  as  in  Middleton's  Works,  v. 
289;  bittor,  Chester  PUys,  L  51;  bittowr^ 
Florio,  in  v.  Aetiria.  See  also  Skelton's 
Works,  it.  130,  266. 
BITTER-SWEET,  The  wood  nightshade,  ac- 
cording to  Gerard,  p.  278.  A  kind  of  apple 
is  also  called  by  this  name,  or  a  bitter-tweet* 
ing,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iL  4.  Nares  has 
noticed  other  instances. 

For  all  suche  tyme  of  love  is  lore. 

And  like  unto  the  bUter^wste  / 

For  though  it  thinke  a  man  fyrat  swete. 

He  shall  well  felen,  at  laste. 

That  it  if  sower,  and  male  not  laste. 

Cower,  ed.  1354,  f.  174. 

BITTIRFULL.   SorrowfuL    Chaucer. 

BITTLE.   A  beetle.    WiUt. 

BITTLIN.  A  milk-bowL  Grose  gives  a  Der- 
byshire proverb,  "  I  am  very  wheamow,  quoth 
the  old  woman,  when  she  stept  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dtY/iSm." 

BITTRE.  Bitteriy.  (^.-5.^ 

BITTS.   Instruments  usea  in  blasting  in  mines. 

North. 
\ 
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BTTTYWELP.    Headlong.   Bedf, 

BIVEL.    Befell.  Rob,  Glouc, 

B I  WAKE.    To  watch ;  to  guard.    Weber. 

BI-WAN.    Won;   obtained;    got.     See   Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  21 ;  Langtoft,  p.  323. 
BIWARED.    Warned. 

Who  that  hath  his  wit  biwared. 
Upon  a  flatoure  to  bileve. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134«  f.  809. 
BI-WENTE.    Turned  about.   (^.-S.) 
Wan  the  gost  it  icholdc  go>  yt  bi-wente  and  wlth-itod. 

fValter  ilapw,  App.  p.  334. 

BIWEVED.    Covered.  (J.-S.)     Also,  woven, 
wrought.     See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1085. 
A  man  he  wmed  of  mlchel  might, 
Ac  poverliche  he  was  Mweved, 

Oy  of  Warwiki,  p.  303. 
BI-WICCHEN.     To  bewitch.   (^.S.) 
BI-WILLE.    To  beguile.    The  Trinity  College 
MS.  reads  bigyle. 

Sorful  bicom  that  faU  file. 

And  thojht  how  he  rooght  man  bi-uiU^ 

MS,  Cutt.  Vespas.  A.  liL  f.  5. 

BI-WINE.  To  win.   {A..S,) 

BI-WITE.    To  know.   (^.-&) 

BIWOPE.     Full  of  tears;  bewept.     See  the 

Sevyn  Sages,  1186 ;  TroUus  and  Creseide,  iv. 

916,  biwopin. 
BI-WORPE.    To  cast.  (^.-5.) 
BIWREYE.    To  betray. 

I  hadde  lever  utturly  to  dye. 

Than  thorow  my  worde  this  mayde  for  to  spille. 

As  y  mot  nede,  yf  y  hire  biwrtye, 

Uf^gaUt  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  4. 

BIWYMPLID.  Covered  with  a  simple. 
And  Mujie  aboute  with  his  honde 
That  other  bed,  tille  that  he  fonde 
Where  lay  biuymplid  a  visage. 

Qower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  170. 

BIYETE.  To  beget.  (J,-S,)  See  Sevyn  Sages, 
230,  1057. 

BI-YONDE.  Beyond.  (^.-5.)  When  used  in- 
definitely it  signifies  beyond  sea. 

BIZON.    A  term  of  reproach.    North. 

BIZZ.  To  buzz.  North.   {Teui,) 

BI5E.   To  buy. 

BI5ETE.  Gain.  (^.-5.)  See  Wright's  PoL 
Songs,  p.  200 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  339. 

BI-5UNDE.  Beyond.  See  Life  of  St.  Brandan, 
p.  3 ;  bisende,  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  5. 

BLAA.  Blue.  Yorksh,  Applied  more  particu- 
larly to  the  appearance  of  the  flesh  after  a 
heavy  blow. 

And  bett  hym  tille  his  rybbis  braste. 
And  made  his  fiesche  fuUe  btaa. 

Sir  itumbnu,  311. 

BLAANED.   Half-dried.    Yorkth. 

BLABBER.  (1)  To  talk  idly. 

Whi  pretumyst  thou  so  proudli  to  prophecie  these 

thingis, 
An<l  west  no  more  what  thou  bJabereet  than  Ba> 

lames  asse.  MS,  Digby  41,  f.  3. 

(2)  To  put  out  the  tongue  loosely. 

To  mocke  anybody  by  blabboring  out  the  tongue 
is  the  part  of  waghalters  and  lewd  boyes,  not  of 
well  mannered  children. 

SehooU  ef  Good  Manntn,  1089. 


(3)  To  whistle  to  a  horse. 

BLABBER.LIPPED.  Having  thick  lips.  Huloet 
translates  it  by  AchiUet,  Cf.  Florio,  in  t. 
Chilme, 

BLACEBERGAN.  The  blackberry.  (^.-5.) 
This  term  occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in 
MS.  Hunter  100. 

BLACK.  Mischievous;  malignant;  unpropitions. 
The  Latin  niger  is  used  in  Horace  in  a  like 
sense.  See  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  39.  This  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  t«rm  in  the  common 
phrase  "  black's  his  eye,"  implying  either  a 
personal  or  moral  blemish,  or  any  misconduct. 
The  pupil  was  formerly  called  the  black  of  the 
eye.  See  Boucher.  A  **  black  day,"  an  unfor- 
tunate, unpropitions  day.  <'  Black  and  white," 
writing  or  printing,  a  phrase  still  in  use. 
"  Black  burning  shame,"  a  very  great  shame. 
''Black  heart,"  a  very  unfeeling  heart.  A 
black-mouthed  Presbyterian,  one  who  con- 
demns everything  and  accuses  everybody, 
denying  the  right  of  the  most  innocent  indul- 
gences. A  black  witch,  a  -Mitch  that  works 
evil  and  mischief  to  men  or  beasts. 
The  ricfae  and  my5ty  man,  thou5e  be  trespace. 
No  man  sayeth  onis  that  blak  ia  hisy^e. 

Occleve,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  867. 

Why,  yow  have  named  yt  a  fooles,  madam.     A 

foole  may  doe  all  things,  and  no  man  say  black't  hie 

eye.  The  Tell  Tale,  Dulwich  Oitlege  MS. 

BLACK-ALMAIN.  A  dance,  the  figures  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Shak.  Soc.  Papers,  i.  26. 
BLACKAMOOR.  The  bull-rush  when  in  full 
bloom.  /.  Wiffht,  In  Somersetshire,  the 
sweet  scabious  is  called  blackamoor* 8  beauty. 
BLACK-AND-BLUE.  The  result  of  violent 
beating.  Huloet  has,  ''  beaten  blacke  and 
bloo,  guggillattu," 

Dismembyr  hym  noght,  that  on  a  tre 
For  the  was  made  bothe  bUik  and  bio, 

MS,  Colt.  Jee,  Cantab.  Q.  y,  3. 

BLACK-ART.    Necromancy. 

BLACK-A-YIZED.  Dark  in  complexion.  North. 

BLACK-BASS.  A  measure  of  coal  lying  upon 
the  JUitstonet  q.  v.     Sakp. 

BLACKBERRY.  Wlien  Falstaff  says,  "  if  rea- 
sons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,"  he  of 
course  alludes  to  the  extreme  commonness  of 
that  fruit ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
obsen'ed  that  the  term  was  applied  at  a  much 
earlier  period  in  a  very  similar  manner. 
The  lorde  not  deigneth  undirstonde  his  peyne. 
He  setteth  not  therby  a  btak-berye, 

Oeelette,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  278. 

BLACKBERRIES.    Black^nurrants.     Cumb. 

BLACKBERRT-SUMMER.  The  fine  weather 
which  is  generally  experienced  at  the  latter 
end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  blackberries  ripen.    Hants, 

BLACK-BESS.  A  beetle.  Sabfp.  In  Berk- 
shire,  a  blackbeetle  is  called  a  black-bob ;  in 
Yorkshire,  a  black-clock;  and  in  Cornwall,  a 
biack-worm. 

BLACK-BITCH.    A  gun.    North. 

BLACK-BOOK.  An  imaginary  record  of  offences 
and  sins.    NortK 
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BLACKBOWWOWERS.  Blackberries.   North.- 

BLACKBROWN.     Branctte.    Fhrio, 

BLACK.BUG.  A  hobgoblin.  Florio  has,  <<  2>. 
murt,  the  ghostes  or  spirits  of  such  as  dye 
before  theii  time,  hobgoblins,  black^bugs,  or 
night-walking  spirits." 

BLACK-BURIED.  In  infemum  missus.  Skin- 
ner. A  phrase  that  has  puzzled  all  the  edi- 
tors of  Chaucer  to  explain  satisfactorily.  See 
Urry's  edition,  p.  133;  Tyrwhitt,iv.  274. 

BLACK-CAP.    The  bullfinch.    Lane. 

BLACK-COAT.    A  clergyman.    Boucher. 

BLACK-CROSS-DAY.  St.  Mark's  day,  April  25. 

BLACKEYED-SUSAN.  A  well  pudding,  with 
plums  or  raisins  in  it.    Sunex. 

BLACK-FASTING.  Rigid,  severe  fasting.  North. 

BLACK-FOOT.  The  person  who  attends  the 
principal  on  a  courting  expedition,  to  bribe  the 
serrant,  ingratiate  himself  with  the  sister,  put 
any  friend  off  his  guard,  or  in  certain  cases  to 
introduce  his  friend  formally.    North. 

BLACK-FROST.  Frost  without  rime.  Far.  dial 

BLACK-GRASS.    The  fox-tail  grass.    Eaet. 

BLACK-GUARD.  A  nickname  given  to  the 
lowest  drudges  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coal  and  wood,  the  labourers  in  the  scullery, 
&c.  Hence  the  modem  term,  and  its  applica- 
tion. See  Ben  Jonson,  iL  169 ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  L  21 ;  Middleton,  ii  546;  Webster, 
L20. 

BLACKHEAD.    A  boiL     Jre$t. 

BLACKING.  A  kind  of  pudding,  perhaps  the 
same  as  blood-pudding^  mentioned  by  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  1674,  p.  159, 
as  then  made  in  Derbyshire. 

BLACK-JACK.  (1)  A  large  leather  can,  formerly 
in  great  use  for  small  beer.  See  Unton  In- 
ventories, p.  1 ;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii  206 ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  392 ;  Heywood's  Edward  IV. 

p.  97. 

Nor  of  bladtejadlu  at  gentle  buttry  ban, 
WhoM  liquor  oftentimca  breeds  houshold  wars. 

Tutor's  Work0»,  USO,  L  113. 

(2)  Sulphnret  of  zinc,  as  found  in  the  mines. 
Derbjfth. 

BLACK-LAD-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so 
called  from  a  curious  custom  on  that  day  at 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  termed  Riding  the  Black 
Lad,  described  in  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  ii. 
467.  It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  there 
having  been  formerly  a  black  knight  who  re- 
sided in  these  parts,  holding  the  people  in 
vassalage,  and  using  them  with  great  severity. 

BLACK-MACK.  A  blackbird.  Florio  has, 
"  Merlo,  an  owseU,  a  blaeJbnacke,  a  merle  or 
blacke-bird.''  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
blaek-oueeL 

BLACK-MEN.  Fictitious  men,  enumerated  in 
mustering  an  army,  or  in  demanding  coin  and 
livery.    See  the  State  Papers,  ii  1 10. 

BLACK-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so  called 
from  the  severity  of  that  day  in  1360,  which 
was  so  unusual,  that  many  of  Edward  IIL's 
soldiers,  then  before  Paris,  died  from  the  cold. 
This  is  Stowe's  expljination,  Annates,  p.  264, 


but  another  account  is  given  by  Fordun.  The 
term  is  found  in  Shakespeare.  See  also  Stani- 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21 ;  Sharp's 
Chrou.  Mirab.  p.  9.  It  is  also  the  schoolboy's 
term  for  the  int  Monday  after  the  holidays, 
when  they  are  to  return  to  their  studies. 

BLACK-MONEY.  Money  taken  by  the  har- 
bingers or  servants,  with  their  master's  know- 
ledge, for  abstaining  from  enforcing  coin  and 
livery  in  certain  places,  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.    Sec  the  State  Papers,  iL  510. 

BLACK-NEB.    The  carrion-crow.    North. 

BLACK-OX.  The  black  ox  has  trod  on  his  foot, 
a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  either  to  be  worn 
with  age  or  care.  See  Nares,  p.  44 ;  Martin 
Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  10.  Toone  says  it 
signifies  that  a  misfortune  has  happened  to  the 
party  to  which  it  is  applied. 

BLACK-POLES.  Poles  in  a  copse  which  have 
stood  over  one  or  two  falls  of  underwood. 
Herefordsh. 

BLACK-POT.  Blackpuddlng.  Somerset.  CaUed 
in  some  places  black-pig-fitdding. 

BLACKS.  Mourning.  An  appropriate  word, 
found  in  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries.   See  Nares,  in  v. 

BLACK-SANCTUS.  A  kind  of  burlesque  hymn, 
performed  with  all  kinds  of  discordant  and 
strange  noises.  A  si>ecimen  of  one  is  given  in 
Harrington's  Nuge  Ant.  L  14.  Hence  it  came 
to  be  used  generally  for  any  confused  and  vio- 
lent noise.  See  Dodsley,  vi.  1 77  ;  Ben  Jonson, 
viii.  12 ;  Tarlton,  p.  61 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  TVn/o- 
nutrre,  **  a  blacH  santut,  the  lowd  wrangling, 
or  jangling  outcryes  of  scoulds,  or  scoidding 
feUowes ;  any  extreame  or  horrible  dinne." 

BLACKSAP.  The  jaun^ce  in  a  very  advanced 
state.    Eaet. 

BLACK-SATURDAY.  The  first  Saturday  after 
the  old  Twdfth  Day,  when  a  fair  is  annually 
held  at  Skipton.    Yorish. 

BLACK-SCULLS.  Florio  has,  "^  Cappemti, 
souldiers  serving  on  horsebacke  with  skuls  or 
steelecaps,  skulmen^  blaci'Skult.** 

BLACK-SPICE.  Blackberries.    Yorksh. 

BLACK-SUNDAY.  Passion  Sunday. 

BLACK-TAN.  Spoken  of  gipsies,  dogs,  &c. 
"  Dat  dere  pikey  is  a  reglar  black-tan.''  Kent. 

BLACKTHORN-CHATS.  The  young  shoots  of 
blackthorn,  when  they  have  been  cut  down  to 
the  root.  Eaet.  The  cold  weather  which  is 
often  experienced  at  the  latter  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  black- 
thorn is  in  blossom,  is  called  blackthorn- 
winter. 

BLACK-TIN.  Tin  ore  ready  for  smeltmg. 

BLACK-WAD.  Manganese  in  its  natural  state. 
Derbyeh. 

BLACK-WATER.  Phlegm  or  black  bile  on  the 
stomach,  a  disease  in  sheep.  Yorksh.  It  is 
an  expression  always  applied  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  denote  the  absence  of  nutritive  quali- 
ties in  water  merely.  North.  A  receipt  for 
black-water,  a  kind  of  ink,  is  given  in  MS. 
Sloanell7,f.  115. 
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BLADDEB-HBABED.    Shtpid.    South. 

BLADDERS,  The  kernell  of  whe»l  Bffe<!tri  liy 
lut.   Fatl.    KenneK,  MS.  Lansd,  1033, 
bladders  of  the  shin,  little  whscli  or 
ribingliliWen,"  The  last  from  A.  S.  hlEdr*. 
BLADDYRTH.   Growi  ?   {A.-S.) 

He  eiitirfyrK  ud  hyWclh  lUe  In  my  bdure. 

MS.  OlMal.  Pf.  1.(1,  f.  *6- 

BLADE.  To  trim  planti  or  badges.  Salop.  See 
Ihe  Proin|rt.  Parr.  p.  37.  -blidyne  heityi,  or 
tske  away  the  Uodyt,  rft/ir»  ;"  Selop.  Aiitiq- 

BLADES,  (1)  The  prindpal  nRtn  or  lack*  of 

a  roof,   O^.  Bhu.  Arrh. 
(2)  Shafts  of  a  cart.    South, 
{31  Dravoci ;  buldes. 
(4)  HuloM  hw,  "  *iwfat  or  yame  wyndlea,  an 

inslrutnente  of  hoswyfeij,  girgilhu." 
BLADGE.  A  low  vulgar  woman,   line. 
BL.VD1ER.   An  engToswr  of  com. 
BL.\E.   A  blow.   Norlh. 
BLAE-BERRY.  ThehilheiTy.   ft'or/ft. 
BLvEC.    According  to   Kennftt,   MS.  I.ansd. 

1033.  "  tlie  greis  taken  off  thfi  cart-wlicela 

at  ends  of  the  axle-tree,  and  kept  till  it  is  (I17, 

made  ap  in  balls,  with  Khicb  the  taylora  rub 

and  bUcken  llietr  thread,  is  calld  in  Yorkshire 

itaJ,"   {A.-&.) 
BLAFFOORDE.    A  person  who  ilammera, 

hai  any  defect  in  his  speech.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BLAIN.  (1)  To  blanch  ;  to  whiten.   Norlh. 
(2)  A  boil.    A  kind  of  eruption  on  the  tongues 

of  SDimals  is  so  called. 
BLAKE.  (1)  BleakiColdibarejuaked.  Norlh. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  Mirr.  tor  Mag.  p.  20r, 

quoted  by  Nares. 

(2)  To  ciy  till  out  ot  brtath )  to  bntst  with  Liugh- 
tcr  j  to  faint,   Devon. 

(3)  YeUow.  WiUan  says,  "dark  yeUow,  01 
hvid :"  and  Upton,  in  his  MS.  additions  to 
Junius,  "bUke,  fatiu  1  proTerbium  apud 
Anglos  Boreales,  as  blake  as  a  paigle.  i.  e.  aj 
yellow  as  a  cowslip."  This  proverb  is  also 
found  in  the  Yorkshire  Ale.  1697,  p.  83. 

(i)  To  bleach  1  lo  fade.  {A.-S.)  "  His  browes 
to  blake,"  to  vanquiih  bun,  Perceval,  103S. 
Other  eiamplcs  ot  this  phrase  occur  in  the 
game  romance,  GSa,  and  in  Robson's  Metrical 
Romances,  p.  W. 

BLAKELING-  The  yellow  bunting.   NorlA. 

BLAKES.  Cqw- dung  dried  for  fuel.   Cola. 

BLAKID.    Blackened.    CAauwr. 

BLAKNE.    To  bUckea  in  the  tacc!  lo  gn 
nngry.  {A.-S.) 

BLALC.   Black ;  dark.   (A.-S.) 


BLAME.   Blameworthy.  Siai.  Itisalroa 
tnon  imprecation.    "  Blame  ma  !" 

BLAMEPLUM.    White-lead. 

BLAN.    Ceased.    (A.-S.)     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ti. 
6i:Gyof  Warwike,  p.255. 
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BLANCH.  (1)  Orewheoni 

*  lately  miied  with  other  minerals,  U  ai 

(2)  To  whiten.    Also,  according  to  Barrf/* 
"pull  of  the  rindeorpille."   See  hiiAlvear" 
1580,B.779-   Rider  has  Blanch,  Ihe  lU 
a  dog.  Blancbard  was  a  name  anciently  given 
to  a  while  horse. 

(3)  To  evade  ;  to  shift  off. 

BLANCHE- FEVEBE.  According  to  Cotgnve, 
"  the  agues  wherwith  maidens  that  have  the 
greene-sickneue  are  troubled  ;  and  hence,  II  n 
leijittrei  iloHchti,  either  be  is  in  love,  or  sicke 
of  waatonnesse."  See  Tnulus  and  Creseide, 
i,  917;  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  543. 

BLAJiCHER.  Anything  set  round  ■  wood  to 
keep  the  deer  in  it.  Various  article*  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  men  on 
this  service  were  ao  called.  Narei  hu  given 
an  entirely  vrrong  explanation  of  the  word; 
and  Latimer,  whom  be  quotes,  merely  nscs  it 
metaphorically.  As  a  chemical  term,  it  is 
found  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  33, 
The  form  blencher  also  occurs,  apparently 
connecting  our  first  meauing  vrith  blench,  to 
start  or  fly  off.     See  also  lUiiJa. 

BLiUiCH-FARM.  An  uinual  cent  paid  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.     Yorkth. 

BLANCMANGEB.  A  made  dish  tor  the  Uhle, 
very  different  from  the  modem  one  of  the 
same  name.  The  manner  of  ranking  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  25, 87.  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  389  i  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  2S2;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  435. 

BLANC-PLUMB.    ■White-lead. 

BLANDAMENT,  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery. 
See  the  Foest.  lU  ix. 

BLANDE.     Mixed.  (.i.-S.) 


BLANDISING.     Flatlcry.    (.i.-A'.)      Illondy- 

mmfn,  blandishmeuts,  Hall.  Henry  VU,  f.  13. 

DMpl™  wo  ths  lie  tlaniaiPigM  Mud  th«l™  BliO«M, 

■nd  kute  we  fm  lu  thulre  jhoke.— ifs,  (Ml.  /ean. 


BLANDRELL.  A  kind  of  apple,  (fr,)  & 

ipelt  blaumifrellt.  See  Davies'  Yoi*  Rcconls, 
p.42;  Lyilgate'a  Minor  Poems,  p.  ISi  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulatjons,  p.  82  j  Cotgrave,  iu  v. 
BlandHrfaa. 

BLANK.  The  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
butt,  at  which  the  arrow  was  aimed.  Also, 
the  mark,  the  aim,  a  term  in  gunnery.  A 
small  coin,  stmck  by  Henry  V.  in  France, 
worth  abont  four  pence,  was  so  called,  but 
was  forbidden  by  statute  from  being  circn- 
lated  in  (his  cnuntry.  Sea  Ben  Jonwm,  v.  BO ; 
Flotw.iuv.Bionefti.Biaiinj.  There  waiagamo 
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at  dice  formerly  so  called,  mentioned    in 

Corner's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  iL  315.    SAmAi, 

blank-verses,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
BLANKER.    A  spark  of  fire.    West. 
BLANKER8.    White  garments.    Skhmer. 
BLANKET-PUDDING.    A  long  round  pudding 

made  of  Hour  and  jam,  which  is  spread  over 

the  paste,  and  then  rolled  into  tiie  proper 

shape.    Suites* 
BLANKETT.    A  kind  of  bird,  the  species  of 

whic^  does  not  appear  now  to  be  known. 

Also  spelt  bkmJteit.    See  the  Archsologia, 

xiiL  341, 352. 
BLANK-MATINS.     Matins  sung  over  night. 

See  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  lY.  p.  50. 
BLANKNESS.    Paleness. 
BLANKS.    A  mode  of  extortion,  by  which 

blank  papers  were  given  to  the  agents  of  the 

crown,  which  they  were  to  fill  up  as  they 

pleased  to  anthoiize  the  demands  they  chose 

to  make.    Nanf. 
BLANKS-AND-PRIZES.     Beans  vrith  boOed 

baeon  chopped  up  and  mixed  together;  the 

vegetable  being  termed  a  bkmk^  and  the  meat 

h  prize,    Salop, 
BLANK-SURRY.    A  dish  in  cookery.    Seethe 

Fdrme  of  Cury,  p.  100. 
BLANPBTN.    Oxford  white-loaves.  (^.-iST.) 
BLANSCUE.     A  misfortune;  an  unexpected 

accident.    Somenet, 
BLARE.  (1)   To  put  out  the  tongue.     Ywksh, 

Palsgrave  has  **  I  bleare  with  the  tonge,  je 

tire  la  langue." 

(2)  To  roar;    to  bellow;  to  bleat;  to  cry. 
Far.diaL 

(3)  To  emblazon ;  to  display.    Perej^. 
BLASE.    To  blazon  arms.    Chaucer. 
BLASEFLEBIYS.    Blasphemies. 

BLASH.  (1)  To  splash.  Also,  to  pamt.  North, 
Anything  vret  or  dirty  is  said  to  be  blathy. 

(2)  Nonsense;  rubbish.   Line.    Weak  liquor  is 
called  bioBhmentf  and  is  said  to  be  blathy, 

BLASON.    The  diess  over  the  armour,  on  which 
the  armorial  bearings  were  blazoned. 
SToMMM  Mode  and  blanket  tbey  hewene. 

MorteArthun,  MS,  Ldneoln,  t.  73. 

BLASOUR.    A  flatterer.    Skinner. 
BLASS.    The  motion  of  the  stars. 
BLASSEN.    ToiUumine.    Rider, 
BLAST.  (1)  Skinner  gives  a  curious  phrase, 

**  blast  of  my  meat,''  as  current  in  Durham, 

meaning  ntodoBt,  ab§temioui, 
f2)  To  miss  file.    Devon, 

[3)  An  inflammation  or  wound,  an  ailment  often 
attributed  to  the  actionof  witchcraft.  Somenet, 

f4)  To  cast  the  eyes  up  in  astonishment.  Devon. 

[5)  To  boast  {J,^S.) 

Thei  thought  in  their  hartes,  and  bkuUd  eoioogest 
thdmcelTes  that  the  Calicians  would  leave  the  toune 
desolate,  and  flie  for  their  Mvegard.— HMT,  Ifowy  FT. 

BLASTED.    Hay  beaten  down  by  the  wmd  is 

said  to  be  blasted.    North, 
BLASTEN.    Bbwed;  breathed.    Weber. 
BLAST.    To  blaze ;  set  forth.    Skelton. 


BLATANT.    Bellowing.    See  Hawkins'  Engl. 
Dram.  iu.  283 ;  Brit.  BibL  i.  520.    It  would 
appear  from  Miege  that  it  was  also  used  in 
the  softer  sense  ctprattUng. 
BLATE.  (1)  To  beUow.    North, 
Shy ;  bashful ;  timid.    North. 
Bleak ;  cold. 

And  Eve,  without  her  loving  mate. 
Had  thought  the  garden  wondroui  btate, 

ColliMf  Miicaianiet,  1782.  p.  113. 

BLATHER.  To  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
A  person  who  says  much  to  little  purpose  is 
called  a  blathering  hash,  A  bladder  is  some- 
times pronounced  blather,  as  in  Akerman's 
Wiltshire  Glossary,  p.  6.  Blatterixtg,  chat- 
tering, occurs  in  A  Comical  History  of  the 
World  in  the  Moon,  1659. 
There's  nothiug  gain'd  by  being  witty ;  fame 
Gathers  but  wind  to  blather  up  a  name. 

Beaumont  and  Fletdur,  1.  U. 
BLATTER.    A  puddle.    North. 
BLAUN.    White.  {A,-N.) 
BLAUNCH.    Ablain.    Eaet. 
BLAUNCHETTE.  Fine  wheaten  flour.  {A.-N.) 
With  btowncfteffe  and  other  flour» 
To  make  thaim  qwytter  of  colour. 

R.  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowte,  p.  90. 

BLAUNCHMER.    Akindoffiir. 

He  ware  a  qrrcote  that  was  grene  i 
With  btatmehmer  it  was  furred,  I  wene. 

S^r  Dtgm-i,  701. 

BLAUNCH-PERREYE.  An  ancient  dish  in 
cookery,  the  receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS. 
RawL  89,  and  also  in  a  MS.  quoted  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  242. 

BLAUNDESORE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery ; 
sometimes,  pottage.  See  the  Feest,  st.  vL ; 
Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  55 ;  Pegge's  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  26 ;  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  50. 

BLAUNER.  A  kind  of  fur,  very  likely  the 
same  with  blaunchmerf  q.  v.  This  term  occurs 
several  times  in  Syr  Gawayne,  and  also  .in 
Lybeaus  Disconus,  117. 

BLAUTCH.    A  great  noise.    North, 

BLAUTHT.    Bloated.    JEaet, 

BLAVER.  The  com  blue-bottle.  North.  Also 
called  the  blawort. 

BLAWE.  To  blow.  Blawand,  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  340.  Brockett  says,  "  to  breathe 
thick  and  quick  after  violent  exertion."  Boat 
to  blawCf  to  proclaim  or  make  boast.  See 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  1203. 

For  they  were  spente  my  boost  to  blawe. 
My  name  to  here  on  londe  and  see. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  16. 

BLAWING.    A  swelling.    North. 
BLAWNYNG.    White-lead. 
BLAWUN.    Censured.    See  the  Apology  for 
the  Lollards,  p.  24.    We  still  have  the  phrase 
blown  up  in  the  same  sense. 
BLAWZE.    A  blossom.     Yorkth. 
BLAT.    Ablaze.  Eaeex. 
BLAYING.    Soft  speaking  ? 

Tell  her  in  your  piteous  bla^ng. 
Her  poor  slave's  unjust  decaying. 

Brit.  Bibl.  i.  im. 

BLAZE.    (1)  According  to  Btount,  **  blaze  is 
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t  cerUia  fire  whiA  tUe  inhabiUnti  of  SUf- 
fbnhhire.uiduime  other  countjca,  were  wont, 
and  ttill  do  make,  ou  Twdf-e*e,  S  J»n.  at 
nighl,  in  memory  of  the  bluing-atu*  that 
condgcted  the  three  Magi  to  the  manger  at 
Belhlem."  Gloaragnphia,  ed.  16B1,  p.  8S. 
Yule-loga  were  )ometimes  called  ilam.  Sec 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  L  256. 

(2)  To  take  lalmon  by  itriking  them  with 
three  pronged  and  bu-bed  dart.     NorlA. 

(3)  A  hone  is  uid  to  be  Hiutd  when  it  hai 
whit«  mark;  and  a  tree,  when  marked  for 
■ale.    In  America  the  term  ii  applied  to  a 
tree  partially  oc  entirely  stripped  of  its  bark. 
See  the  Last   of  the  Mohicui,  ed.  1831, 


BLAZING-STAR.    A  comet. 

BLBA.  Yellow.  Ifortk.  Keniwtt,  H3.  Laud. 
1033,  refen  Ihii  lo  the  Icelandic 

BLBACHV.     Brackish.    Samrrul. 

BLEAD.     Frail.      Vfritrj/am. 

BLEAK.  (1)  To  bleach.  Somih.  Bleaking- 
honte,  Middleton,  t.  106. 

(2)  Pale  witb  cold,  according  to  Kennett.  MS. 
Lansd.  1053.  "  To  waie  pale  or  NeaJte," 
a  the  translatioD  of  bifmir  in  IJollyband': 
Dictionarie,  1593.    See  Blakt. 

(3}    Sheepish.    Eatt. 

BLEART.  To  scold)  to  make  a  noise.  Var 
dial. 

BLEAT.  Cold;  bleak.  Kml.  Tbil  form  it 
giiven  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lanid.  1033. 

BLEATEIL  Mutton.  A  cant  term  oeenrring 
in  Brome's  JoTiall  Crew,  or  (he  Merry  Beg- 
gm,  1652.  See  Doddey'i  Old  PUyi,  i. 
372. 

BLEAUNT.  A  kind  of  rich  cloth ;  also,  a  robe 
or  mantle.  The  term  occnn  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
The  iiiaat  was  a  garment  somettking  liinilar 
to  the  amock-trock  of  the  present  day.  Strutt, 
ii.  42.  BUhmd  and  blekofd  occnr  in  Sir 
Tristrem,  pp.  156,  157,  in  the  fint  lenie.  A 
cloak  is  still  called  a  bUmud  in  the  North  of 
EngUod.     [Bleant?] 

In  ly  riche  bitmnt  wu  hi  cUd^ 


Bt^i/W. 


t  ipne  It  gu 


Blluta  Itii 

Hb  MUoiC  h>  euf,  bb  Kbm  alu. 

Ot  of  WartBlkm,  p.  M8. 

BLEB.  A  drop  of  waterj  a  bobble.  Alio,  to 
drink.  Kennett,HS.Lanid.I033,"Bbliiler, 
a  blain."     North, 

BLECH.  Water  in  which  hide*  bare  been 
tanned.  Cooper,  in  his  ed.  of  Ebot,  1559, 
translates  tuntea,  •'  cnniona  blech,"  i.e,  cur. 


BLBCHIS.     Blotches.     See  the  Archnologia, 

BLBCKBN.    TomakebUck.    Eennett'i  GkW' 
aary,  MS.  Lanad.  1033. 


BLEDDER.    To  cry.    Narlk. 

BLEDB.    Blood. 

BLEDEN.    To  bleed.    {^..S.) 

Vy  ■«;•  hudyi  n  k  Mxtanib, 

To  kika  OB  then  mt  lyiW  Dot  to  U(hr. 

MS.  Cmlai.  rt.  U,  38,  t.  tf. 
He  fond*  hb  dtd  wjt  tlrlitKli. 

Gmctr,  MS.  Sac.  JbiDf.  134,  f.  OS. 

BLEDEWORT.  The  wild  poppy.  See  an  early 
Uit  of  plaaU  in  MS.  Sloane  S,  f.  3. 

BLEDSAND.  Bloody.  Perhaps  an  error  for 
ibdeaid  in  Croft's  Biceipta  Antiqtia,  p.  1 10. 

BLBE.  Colonr;  completion.  (^,-5.)  Sometimes 
contenance,  feature.  In  Artbour  and  Merlin, 
p.  74,  the  great  magician  is  represented  ai 
i^pearing  "  In  thre  ble"  on  the  same  day. 

That  wu  of  iwllhs  frtr  ilt.      Lcfsnif.  Callml,  p.  ft 

BLBECH.    The  bleaching-ground.     Bail. 
BLEED.    To  yield,  ^>phed  to  com,  which  is 

said  to  bbtd  well  when  it  is  productive  on 

bdng  thrashed.      Far.  dial 
BLEEDING-BOIST.   A  cupping-glaaa. 
BLEBDING-UBAItT.    The  wall-flower.    Wf$l. 
BLEEP.     Remained.     Caxton.    Blffede  occurs 

in  OctoTian,  507,  and  U^,  1540. 
BLEFP.  Turbulent ;  noiiy.  Eait. 
BLEFFIN.    A  block;  a  wedge.    Lane.    Bleffin- 

head,  a  blockhead. 
BLEIKB.    TotumpUe.    {d-S.) 

iouit.  ffrlghfi  Pal.  Bans',  P-  SH. 

BLEINB.    Apoatulc   (AS.)   Sec  Rom.  of  (be 

Rose,  553 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301. 
BLEKE.    Black.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BLBKrr.     Blacked. 
BLELYCHE.    Blithely. 

Thctbryd  couniiiiBdRiKtit  yn  ounUy, 
Yi  botilc  nrl  tli)n  balyday. 


BLEUESTE.    Hoit  powerful 

BLEMISH.    A  tenn  in   hunting,    when   the 

houndi  or  beagles,  finding  where  (he  chase 

has  been,  make  a  proflter  to  enter,  hut  return. 
BLBMMERE.    A  plumber.  "  Masones  and  car. 

pentera  and  tiemmerti'  are  mentioned  in  the 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  102. 
BLEMMLE.    To  mil  anything  with  a  fluid  by 

motioD,  aa  (be  mixing  of  flotu-  with  nalcr. 

North. 
BLENCH.  (1)  To  Mart,  or  fly  off ;  to  flinch  ;  to 

draw  bac^    (■i.-S.)    AUo  a  tnbstantive,  a 

itart  or  deriaUon. 
(2)  A  glimpse.     Wane.    This  is  from  Sharp's 

MS.  Glouary.    Shakespeare    seems   to    use 

Hutch  in  the  lenM  (ft,  to  mini,  fo  glante. 

Bamlet,iL2. 

And  tfaut  HdBkcBda  I  itonda  itlO 


co«r,  «L  IU4,  r.  ]». 
'3)  To  impeach:  to  betray.    St^. 
faolt.     North. 
iNCOKN.    Wheat  mixed  with  rye.   yorjItA. 
Pm*  and  beanl  mixed  together  are  called 
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BLB  1 

BLEND.    To  ponnte.    %muer. 

BLENDE.  (I)  One  of  tbe  orei  of  due,  com. 

posed  of  iron,  unc,  Bolphur,  silex,  and  wUer  ; 

OQ  being  tcratched,  it  emiU  >  phoaphoric  Ught, 

Cilled  ibmit-meltil  hj  Keonett,  MS.  Luud. 

1033. 
(2)  To  blind.  (^.J.)  Blind,Bob. Clone. p.407. 

Blinded,  p.  300. 
BLENDIGO.    Oondy. 
BLEND-WATER.     An   influnmUoiy    di««Me 

li^le  to  black  cattle.    Iforlli. 
BLENGE.  To  hinder.  Apparentlf  a  variation  oT 

ilatek.  ItocciiniaTuuir'«Huibandi7,p.2S7. 
BLENKARD.    A  penon  near-aighted,  or  almoit 

blind.   North,   k  fighting-cock  with  onl;  one 

eye  is  called  a  blenktr. 
BLBNKE.    To  glance  at.   Abo,  to  thine.  S/ni- 

kri,  qipeaied,  looked.    Bleni,  wince,  I^ig- 

toft,  p.  1  IS. 

Th»l  EbDu  "Mkjrg  IhankHi 

Brforelh»T!tnh)(W™*»..    MS.  Hari.  im.  f.  9. 

TlM  Ixrjat  UmJCu  (tar  bila,  ud  alle  hli  UictuiuvH- 

Harl,  .drlkMre,  MS.  Utcola,  I.  71. 

Though  ihn  bn  ■  Tiion,  ■hiowill  Nntt  UlUil) 

oo  TOu  for  my  cauie. 

TWa  ijtHfoMXbi  IdvfH,  164c»  p.  19. 
BLENKS.    Aihes.     Wttl. 
BLENKY.    To  snow  a  little.    Dnoa. 
BLENS.     A  fiih,  gadoM  barbahu. 
BLENSCHVNE.  To  darken;  to  blemish.  iVox^. 


(2)  Uiied.   Shak. 

(3)  Started  a«de;ihnink.  (A^S.) 
h)  Ceated.     Ptng. 

(S)  Destroyed ;  polluted. 


wrth  iHighiD(  chRc.  jn.oiiiMD.FCi.fl,  t.in. 
BLENTNG.     Uliatering.     {AS.)     See  Ken 

Ptooghman,   p.  46B.      £iniyii,   to    arite,   to 

bubble  np,  Arch.  Jiii.  394. 
BLENYTE.    Blenched;  winked. 

Niuteheohrnulf  wumpyt  wu,  qcbJ^nfrt  do^Ibiv. 

BLEREN.  To  blear ;  to  make  a  person's  sight 
dim,  impose  upon  him.  (A.-S.)  To  "  blere 
his  eje,"  to  impose  upon  him,  a  vety  common 
phrase.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211 1  Wright's 
Seven  Sages,  pp.  48,  77,  100;  Tyrwhitt's 
Chancer,  it.  202;  Skelton,  ii.  98;  Richard 
Goer  de  Lion,  370B;  Ipomydon,  1420;  Rom. 
of  the  Ro«^,  3912 ;  Urr/t  Chaucer,  p.  S34. 
BIrrmyed,  blear-eyed.  Depoa.  Ric.  II.  p.  13. 

BLESCHYNE.  To  eitingiiiih  a  fire.  Prompt. 
Pan, 

BLESE.    A  blaze.    Pnmpl.  Parv. 

BLESS.  To  wave  ar  brandish  a  sword.  Scienter. 
In  the  example  from  Xscham,  quoted  by 
Naree,  it  prolnbly  meant  to  vmiud,  from  the 


BLBSSeDLOCURRE.    Blestedly. 


r.j,fh. 


nnim 


mlTff. 


.    . .  ruodBn.  p.  7S. 

BLBSSINO-nRES.  Midsummer  Fires.  Wett. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  176.  BUtag  the 
fin  out  is  an  operation  still  in  vogue  in  SuSblk 
for  a  bom  or  scald,  consisting  chiefly  in  ra. 
volving  a  wetted  finger  in  magic  circles  round 
the  afflicted  part,  the  movement  being  accom- 
panied irith  suitable  incantations. 

BLETCH.  Black,  viscous,  greasy  matter;  the 
grease  of  wheel-ailes.    Staff. 

BLETHBLICHE.  PTee]y;blithely;  joyfully.  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  503 ;  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  33. 
Btethbf  occur*  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  40,  wrongly 
printed  bityty. 


BLETHER.    A  bUdder.     Var.  Dial.    Also,  to 

make  a  great  noise.    Unc. 
BLETINGE.    Flaming.     (AS.) 

Thn»c*  my  U<ne  banc  Ut«iigt  b*  bonad. 

aonrpjivi,  LIM. 
BLEVE.    TosUy.     (A..S.) 
BLEVYNGE.     RemnanL    PrBa^l.  Parv. 
BLEW-BLOW.    The  corn-flower.    See  Gerard, 
p.  594  1  Cotgrave  in  v.  Aviffbin,  Blavmlei! 
Plorio,  in  v.  Crdim. 
BLEWING.    Blue  paint.     See  Cunningham's 

Revels  Accounts,  p.  132. 
BLEWIT.    A  kind  of  fungus.    Morth. 
BLEW.OUT.     Breathed  hard ;  puffed.    Silum. 
DLEWYN.    To  remain.     (A.-S.) 

Thinna  Uta  It  b*  wrangs  ihoru  ■  clouta. 

And  pon  la  Iht  nn  u  *wtii. 

And  oT  Um  f  vtII  xil  nolhyng*  Ntawn. 

^rth.  ax.  3H. 
BLEXTBRE.    A  person  who  blacks.    Prat^. 

Parv. 
DLEYE.    Bine.     Sea  Cod.  Man.   Eccl.  Calh. 

Dunelm.  CataL  p.  34. 
BLEYKE.  To  bleach. 
BLEYNASSB.     Blindness. 

Odd  iRid  inch*  NniniitH  Uiqi  Jajplndiu  to. 
That  >llli  hurr  yniia  Ihij  uy  no  iTjt. 

BLETSTARE.     A  bleacher.     Prompt.  Farv. 
BLIAKE.    A  bar  of  wood  fixed  horizontally  on 
the  ground  with  holes  to  take  the  soles  of  a 
hurtUe  while  tbe  maker  wreaths  it.     Dortet. 
BLICE.     Lice.     North. 
BLICKENT.     Bright ;  shining.     Wat. 
BLID.    An  interjection.    Lmic. 
BLIDS.     Wretehea.     Devon. 
BLIGH.    Lonely;  dull    Sent. 
BLIGHTED.      (1)   Blasted,  applied  to  com. 

Var.diaL 
(2)  Stifled.     Oxon. 
BLIKEN.    (1)  To  quiver.     (A..S.) 
ABd  Ma  Uppn  ihulla  blOln, 
And  Us  tKHidea  sbulla  quikni.  RtHf.  Jnltq.  I.  St. 
(2)  To  shine.    (A.-S.) 

Hln  blto  blr*pti>t  w  bryht. 
So  (*)t  hm  b  uit  tfo. 
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BLIM.    To  gladden.    Pnm^t  Pan. 
Who  wa  him  fie]meth  hem  to  nime. 
Forth  with  hem  men  schal  him  blim. 

O^  qf  Warwike,  p.  S06. 

BLIN.    See  BUnne. 

BLINCH.    To  keep  off. 

BLIND.  (1)  "  The  Wind  eat  many  a  fly,"  an 
old  proverb;  and  Heywood  wrote  a  play 
under  this  title.  The  elder  Heywood  intro- 
duces it  in  his  collection,  and  it  also  occurs 
in  Northbrooke's  Treatise,  ed.  Collier,  pp.  60, 

(2)  Florio  translates  bUnda,  **  a  certaine  fence 
made  for  skouts  and  sentinells,  of  bundels  of 
reeds,  canes,  or  osiers,  to  hide  them  from 
being  seene  of  the  enemy,  called  of  our  sol- 
diers a  Nmd."  He  also  mentions  a  Christmas 
game,  called  BUnd  i$  the  eat,  in  ▼.  Cfdtta 
6rba,  perhaps  blind-man's  buff. 

(3)  Abortive,  applied  to  flowers  and  herbs.  Var. 

dioL 

(4)  Obscure.  Gosson,  inhis-Schooleof  Abuse, 
1579,  mentions  Chenas,  ''  a  blind  village  in 
comparison  of  Athens."  See  also  HoUnshed, 
Hist.  Ireland,  p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Deatour. 
"  A  blind  ditch,"  Holinshed,  Hist.  England, 
p.  200.  **  A  blind  letter  that  wil  in  short 
time  be  wome  out,"  Nomendator,  p.  9. 

BLIND-BALL.    A  fungus.     Var.  dial 
BLIND-BUCK-AND-DAVY.  Blind-man's  buff. 

Somertet. 

BLIND-BUZZART.    A  cockdiafer.  Salop, 

BLINDERS.  Blinkers.  North,  A  blinding^ 
bridle,  a  bridle  with  blinkers. 

BLINDFELLENE.    To  blindfold.    Pr.  Parv. 

BLIND-HOB.  Blind-man's  buff.  See  the  No- 
menclator,  p.  298.  The  term  is  still  in  use, 
according  to  Forby. 

BLIND-HOOKY.    A  game  at  cards. 

BLINDING-BOARD.  Florio  has,  "Blinda,  a 
blinding  bord  for  a  curst  cow." 

BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF.  A  well-known  children's 
game,  traced  by  Strutt  to  an  early  period.  A 
kind  of  puff-ball  is  so  called. 

BLIND-MAN'S-HOLYDAY.  Darkness.  Var. 
dioL  Florio  has,  '*  Feridto,  vacancy  from  la- 
bour, rest  from  worke,  bUndman'i  hotyday** 

BLIND-MARES.    Nonsense.   Devtm. 

BLIND-NETTLE.    Wild  hemp.    Dewm. 

BLINDS.  A  term  g^ven  to  a  black  fluor  about 
the  vein  in  a  mine.  See  Ray's  Eng^h  Words, 
ed.  1674,  p.  118;  KenneU's  GkMsary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

BLIND-SIM.    BUnd-man's  buff.    EoMt. 

BLIND-THARM.  The  bowel-gut.  Durham. 
This  term  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.    (J.'S,) 

BLIND-WORM.  A  slow-wonn.  Formerly 
considered  venomous,  and  still  dreaded  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  its  supposed 
noxious  qualities. 

BLINE.    A  kind  of  wood.    Simner. 

BLINK.  (1)  A  spark  of  fire,  glimmering  or  in- 
termittent light.    West, 

(2)  To  evade.   Yorksh. 


(3)  To  smile ;  to  look  kindly,  generally  applied 
to  females.  North.  A  substantive.  Test,  of 
Creaeide,  226. 

(4)  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  a 
term  in  setting,  when  the  dog  is  afraid  to 
make  his  point,  but  being  over-aw'd,  comes 
back  from  the  sent. " 

BLINKED.  Sharp,  stale,  applied  to  beer. 
Kennett  and  Skinner  have  the  word  as  be- 
longing to  Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire  respec- 
tively. Forby  gives  the  term  a  different 
meaning;  ''the  beer  which  we  call  bUnied 
has  no  acidity,  but  an  ill  flavour  peculiar  to 
itself." 

BLINKER.    A  term  of  contempt.    North, 

BLINKS.  Cotgrave  has,  *' Briaiet,  boughes 
rent  by  hunters  from  trees,  and  left  in  the 
view  odT  a  deere,  or  cast  overthwart  the  way 
wherein  he  is  likely  to  passe,  thereby  to 
hinder  his  running,  and  to  recover  him  the 
better;  our  wood-men  call  them  blinkes." 

BLINNE.  To  cease.  {J.'S.)  Also,  to  stop,  to 
delay.  SeeChaucer,  Cant.  T.  16639;  Ritson's 
Songs,  i.  28,  49;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p. 
212 ;  Death  of  Ilobert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
p.  93 ;  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  60 ;  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  17 ;  Sir  Cleges,  133.  Ben  Jonson, 
vi.  289,  has  it  as  a  substantive. 

BLIRT.    To  cry.  North. 

BLISCED.    Blessed. 

He  bli§ced  Oawaynet, 

And  Gueherei,  and  Gaheriet. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p  174. 

BLISFUL.    Joyftd;  blessed.  (^.-5.) 
BLISH-BLASH.    Sloppy  dirt.  North. 
BLISSE.  (1)  To  bless.  {J.-S.) 
(2)  To  wound.  {Fr.) 
BLISSENE.    Of  joys,  gen.  pL   (yf.-5.) 
Love  U  UiMCfM  nuMt,  love  is  hot  5are. 

Wright  a  Anee.  Ut.  p.  !)6. 

BLISSEY.   Ablaze.   WUt$. 

BLISSOM.  Blithesome.  Var.  dial  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  ewe  when  maris  appetens, 
and  occasionally  to  the  male. 

BLIST.  (1)    Blessed.    See  Percy's   Reliques, 
J).  80.  BUtteinfff  blessing,  Amis  and  Amiloun, 
127 ;  bUated,  blessed,  ib.  344. 

(2)  Rejoiced?  (J.^S.) 

The  Uoun  branly  on  tham  biUt, 

YuraUuand  GauHn,  3163. 

BLIT.  Blighty.  Donet. 

BLITH.  Face ;  visage.  See  Kennett's  GIos- 
sary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLIVE.  Quickly;  immediately.  See  BeUve. 
Cf.  EUis's  Met.  Rom.  u.  334 ;  Robin  Hood, 
L  125;  Launfal,  702;  Erie  of  Tolous,  1060; 
Chron.  YiL  p.  70;  Troilus  and  Crcscidc, 
i.  596. 

BLO.    Blue ;  livid.    More  particulariy  the  ap- 
pearance c^  flesh  after  a  good  beating.   It  is 
the  gloss  Q£fiUmu  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8. 
Clerkes  ben  to  hhn  y-go ; 
Guy  they  find  blacke  and  bio. 

EUufa  Met.  Rom.  it.  13. 

BLOA.  Cold;  raw.  Line. 

BLOACH.  A  tumour.  Skinner, 
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BLOACHER.  Any  large  animaL  North. 

BLOAT.  To  dry  by  smoke.  More  latteiiy  ap- 
plied exdusiyelytobloat-herrings  or  bloaters, 
wbich  are  dried  herrings. 

BLOAZE.  Ablaze.  NoHh, 

BLOB.  (1)  A  blunt  termination  to  a  thing  that 
is  usually  more  pointed.  A  blob  nose,  one  with 
a  small  bump  on  it  at  the  end.  Hnloet  has, 
''blobbe  cheked,  6nee(me9,bueuleniM$"  Water- 
blobs  are  water-lilies.  Also  a  small  Imnp  of 
anything  thick,  viscid,  or  dirty. 

(2)  The  lower  lip. 

Wit  hung  her  Mod,  ev^  Humour  ■ean'd  to  mourn. 

CNHn/  mtetOaniM,  1709,  p.  US. 

(3)  A  bubble;  a  blister.  North. 
BLOBER.  A  bubble.    Pahgrave. 
BLOB-MILK.    Milk  with  its  cream  mhigled. 

Yorlnh, 
BLOB-SCOTCH.   A  bubble.    Yorksh, 
BLOCK.  (1)  The  wooden  mould  on  which  the 

cro¥m  of  a  hat  is  formed.   Hence  it  was  also 

used  to  signify  thi  form  or  fsshion  of  a  hat. 
Yci,  in  truth,  we  have  UtOu  tor  all  hcedit  we 

have  good  store  of  wild  oets  here.  Jfiddlffow,  111.  107. 
(2)  The  Jack  at  the  game  of  bowls.   SeeFlorio, 

in  T.  Buttiro,  LSeeo. 
BLOCKER.    A  broadaze.  North,    Sometimes 

called  a  bloekimg-axt. 
BLOCK-HORSE.    A  strong  wooden  frame  with 

four  handles,  usually  called  a  hand-barrow, 

for  the  purpose  of  canying  blocks.  Eatt, 
BLOCKSTICK.  A  dub ;  a  cudgeL  North,  The 

term  occurs  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  84. 
BLOCK-WHEAT.   Buck-wheat.  SeeCotgrave, 

in  y.  Dragie. 
BLODY.  By  blood ;  of,  or  in,  blood.  {AS,) 
BLOGGY.  To  sulk ;  to  be  sullen.  ExtMor. 
BLOMAN.    A  trumpeter. 
BLOME.  (1)  To  flourish.    Pt.  Cott. 
(2)  A  blossom. 

BLOME-DOWN.    Clumsy ;  ctownish.    Dorset, 
BLOMMER.    Noise ;  uproar.    Shelton. 
BLONC.    White.    In  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  37,  we 

have,  <*  eUeborum  aUmm^  alebre  bkmcJ* 
BLONCKET.    Grey.    Spenter, 
BLONDRIN.    To  toil ;  to  bluster ;  to  blunder. 

Chaucer, 
BLONK.    Sullen.    Also,  to  disappoint.  North, 
BLONKE.    A  steed ;  a  war-horse. 

Myghte  no  lOimkn  theme  here,  tho«  bottouf  chuxUes. 
Mvrt9  Arthur0,  MS,  Unerin,  f.  00. 

BLONT.    Dull;  heavy.    Chaucer, 

BLOO.    To  blow. 

Thare  thay  lawe  ttonnei  bloo,  Immbmt,  SU, 

BLOOC.  The  block  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  Prompt. 
Parv, 

BLOOD.  A  kind  of  generic  title,  as  <'  poor 
little  blood,"  applied  to  a  child.  Somereet, 
The  term  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
0^  dupotiiion, 

BLOOD-ALLEY.    A  marble  Uw. 

BLOOD-BOLTERED.  Matted  with  blood.  So 
much  has  been  written  on  this  Shakespearian 
phrase  that  a  few  observations  on  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  here.  It  means  more  than 


emearedf  and  refers  to  the  clotted,  matted 
blood  of  Banquo,  who  had  '*  twenty  trenched 
gashes  on  his  head."  In  the  two  early  in- 
stances of  the  word,  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
xL  206,  Collier,  viL  157,  it  clearly  means  mat- 
ted or  clotted ;  although  the  term  may  have  a 
slight  variation  of  meaning  in  its  prorindal 
sense.  See  Baiter,  According  to  Sharp's 
MS.  Warwickshire  Glossary,  snow  is  said  to 
bidter  together,  and  Batchdor  says,  "  hasty 
pudding  is  said  to  be  boltered  when  much  of 
the  flower  remains  in  lumps."  Orthoepical 
Analysis,  1809,  p.  126. 

BLOOD-FALLEN.  Chill-blained.  Eaet.  Also 
blood-shot,  as  in  ArdL  xxx.  404. 

BLOODING.  A  black  pudding.  See  Towndey 
Myst.  p.  89 ;  Elyot,  in  v.  Apexabo ;  Nomenda- 
tor,  p.  87 ;  Topsdl's  Beasts,  p.  248. 

BLOOD-OLPH.    A  bullfinch.    East, 

BLOOD-STICK.  A  short  heavy  stick  used  by 
farriers  to  strike  their  lancet  when  bleeding  a 
horse. 

BLOOD-SUCKER.    A  leech.     Var,  dioL 

BLOODY-BONE.  The  name  of  an  hobgoblin, 
formeriy  a  flend  much  feared  by  children.  The 
"  WyD  of  the  DevyU"  is  said  to  be  "  written 
by  our  foithfhl  secretaryes,  hobgoblin,  rawhed, 
and  bloodybome,  in  the  spitefiill  audience  of  all 
the  court  of  heU."  See  Florio,ed.  161 1 ,  pp.  73, 
297. 

BLOODY-THURSDAY.  The  Thursday  of  the 
first  week  in  Lent. 

BLOODY-WARRIOR.  The  waU-flower.  Wett, 
Sometimes  called  bloody-wallier. 

BLOOM.  (1)  A  mass  of  iron  which  has  gone  a 
second  time  through  the  furnace.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  rent  for  ovens 
and  furnaces  called  bloom-smithy-rent. 

(2)  To  shine ;  to  throw  out  heat.  Bloomy^  ytrj 
hot.  The  hot  stages  of  a  fever  are  called 
bloome, 

BLOOTH.    Blossom.    Dewm, 

BLORE.  (1)  To  bellow.    North. 

(2)  A  blast. 

BLORYYNE.    To  weep.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BLOSCHEM.    A  blossom. 

In  schomer,  when  the  levet  tpryng* 
The  bl»9ehtm»  on  every  bowe. 

ilo6in  Hood,  I.  82. 

BLOSLE.    A  blossom. 

That  oon  held  yn  hy»  barme 
A  mayde  y-clepte  yn  hys  arme, 
Aa  bryi^t  as  UotU  on  brere. 

l^fbeava  Dia^mtu,  579. 

BLOSME.  To  blossom.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  85 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9336.  A  blossom,  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3324.  Bloemeut  blossoms,  Ritson's 
Andent  Songs,  p.  31.  Blosmyt  full  of  blos- 
soms, Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9337.  {A.-S.) 

BLOSS.    A  nUfled  head  of  hair.    Line, 

BLOSSOMED.  The  state  of  cream  in  the  ope- 
ration  of  churning,  when  it  becomes  fuU  of 
air,  which  makes  a  long  and  tedious  time  to 
get  it  to  butter.    Notf. 

BLOT.    A  term  at  the  game  at  backgammon,  a 
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man  in  danger  of  being  taken  up  being  called 
a  blot.    The  word  has  been  long  in  use,  and 
is  found  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  73. 
BLOTCH-PAPER,    Blotting  paper.    Var.  dial 
BLOTE.     Dried. 

BLOTEN.     Excessively  fond.    North. 
BLOTHER.    To  chatter  idly.    Norih.    Super- 
fluous  verbiage  is  called  blothermentf  and  a 
stupid  person  is  said  to  be  biothered, 
I  blunder,  I  bluster,  I  blowe,  and  I  tauthert 
I  make  on  the  one  day,  and  I  marre  on  the  other. 

Skelum'a  Works,  i.  859. 

BLOTS.  The  eggs  of  moths.  Kennetf$  Glos- 
sary f  MS.  Lanad,  1033. 

BLOUDSUPPER.  A  murderer ;  a  blood-sucker. 
See  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  43 ;  Hall,  Richard 
III.  f.  9. 

BLOUGHTY.     Swelled ;  puffed.     HalL 

BLOUNCHET.    Blanched ;  whitened. 

Take  almondet,  and  grynde  hom  when  thai  byn 
blounehett  and  tempur  hom  on  fyuhe  day  wyth  wyn, 
and  on  flesheday  with  broth  of  fleih. 

Ordinanee*  and  RegulatUnu,  p.  429. 

BLOUSE.  A  bonnet;  a  woman  with  hair  or 
head-dress  loose  and  disordered,  or  decorated 
with  vulgar  finery.  East.  Thoresby  has,  **  a 
blowse  or  blawze,  proper  to  women,  a  blos- 
som, a  wild  rinish  girl,  proud  light  skirts ;" 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  a  girl  or 
wench  whose  face  looks  red  by  nmning  abroad 
in  the  wind  and  weather,  is  odld  a  bhug,  and 
said  to  have  a  blonzing  colour."  The  word 
occurs  in  this  last  sense  in  Tusser,  p.  24 ; 
Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  62 ;  Clarke's  Phrase- 
ologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  380 ;  Kennett's  Glos- 
sary, p.  30.  Bhwesse,  HaU's  Satires,  p.  4. 
To  be  in  a  blouse,  to  look  red  from  heat,  a 
phrase  that  is  used  by  Goldsmith  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  In  some  glossaries,  blouty,  wild, 
disordered,  confused. 

BLOUTE.     Bloody.     (^.-S.) 

BLOUjMiVN.    A  ploughman. 

And  swarttore  than  evere  ani  blow^man. 

With  foule  farfnde  chere.  MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  150. 

BLOW.  (1)  A  blossom.    Also  a  verb,  to  blos- 
som.    Var.  dial. 
A  bladder.    Devon. 

A  word  used  by  the  head  of  a  body  of  reap- 
ers. He  cries  **  blow !"  when,  after  a  fatiguing 
exertion,  it  is  time  to  take  breath. 

BLOW-BALL.      The    corn-flower.      Bloweth, 
blaverolet  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  graM, 
Or  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  ftom  his  ttalk ! 

Sad  Shepherd,  p.  8. 

BLOWBELLOWS.    A  pair  of  bellows.    Sakp. 
BLOWBOLL.    A  drunkard. 

Thou  blynkerd  blowboU,  thou  wak^t  to  late. 

Skelton**  Worke,  L  S3. 

BLOWE.  To  blow ;  to  breathe.  {A.-S.)  "  His 
browys  began  to  blowe,"  to  perepire  ?  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  p.  11. 

BLOWER.  A  fissure  in  the  broken  ttrata  of 
coal,  from  which  a  feeder  or  current  oi  inflam- 
mable air  discharges.    North. 

BLOWING.  (1)  A  blossom.     WiUs. 


(2)  Apparently  the  egg  of  a  bee,  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  229. 

BLOW-MAUNGER.  A  full  fat-faced  person  ; 
one  whose  cheeks  seem  puffed  out.  Exmoor. 

BLOW-MILK.     Skimmed  mUk.     North. 

BLOWN.  Swelled;  inflated.  Hence,  proud, 
insolent.  Also,  stale,  worthless.  A  cow  or 
beast  is  said  to  be  blown,  when  in  pain  from 
the  fermentation  of  green  food.  Meat  im- 
pregnated with  the  eggs  of  flies  is  called  bloum, 
and  bloated  herrings  are  frequently  termed 
hlown-herring$, 

BLOW-POINT.  A  children's  game,  conjectured 
by  Strutt  toconsist  in  blowingan  arrow  through 
a  trunk  at  certain  numbers  by  way  of  lottery. 
Nares  thinks  it  was  blowing  small  pins  or 
points  against  each  other.  See  Apollo  Shro- 
ving,  1627,  p.  49 ;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  iii. 
243 ;  StruU's  Sports,  p.  403 ;  Florio.  ed.  1611, 
p.  506. 

BLOWRE.    A  pustule.    (Jeut.) 

BLOWRY.    Disordered ;  untidy.     Warw. 

BLOWS.    Trouble ;  exertion.    Salop. 

BLOWT.    To  make  a  loud  complaining  noise. 

North. 
BLOWTH.    A  blossom.     Wett.    The  term  is 

used  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    See  Diversions 

ofPurley,  p.  622. 
BLOXFORD,  A  jocular  and  satirical  corruption 

of  the  name  of  Oxford,  quasi  Block's-ford,  or 

the  ford  of  Blockheads.    Naret. 
BLOYSH.    Blueish. 

Smale  May«A  flourif  owt  of  hym  lawnchU. 

Jbxh,  XXX.  373. 
BLU.    Blew. 
BLUB.    To  swelL 
BLUBBER.  (1)   A  bubble.    Ea$t.    The  verb 

occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

(2)  To  cry.  Var.  dial.  "  By  these  blubber'd 
cheeks,"  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  p.  56. 

BLUBBER-GRASS.  Different  species  of  bro- 
mus,  from  their  soft  inflated  glumes ;  in  par- 
ticular mollis,  which  infests  barren  pastures. 
EoMt. 

BLUE.  (1)  Bloom.  Devm. 

(2^  Ale.   Somerwet. 

(3)  To  "  look  blue,"  to  look  disconcerted,  a  com- 
mon phrase.  ''  True  blue  will  never  stain," 
another  phrase  mentioned  by  Strutt,  ii.  215. 
A  blue-apron  statesman  is  a  tradesman  who 
meddles  with  politics. 

BLUE-BOTTLB.    A  term  of  reproach  for  a 

servant  or  beadle,  thefi  dresses  having  formerly 

been  blue. 
BLUE-BOTTLES.  The  blue  flowers  which  grow 

among  wheat.   Oxon. 
BLUE-CAPS.      Meadow    scabious.      Yorkgh. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  kind 

of  stone  so  called. 
BLUE-ISAAC.    The  hedge-sparrow.   Glouc. 
BLUE-JOHN.  Fluorspar.   Derbysh. 
BLUE-MILK.  Old  skimmed  milk.    Yorkth.   In 

London  milk  is  often  called  sky-blue. 
BLUE-VINNIED.    Covered  with  blue  mould. 

Sfmth. 
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BLUFF.  (1)  Surly;  churlish.   South. 

(2)  A  tin  tube  Uiroug^h  which  boys  blow  peas. 
SujffW:. 

(3)  To  bUndfold.  North,  Blufted,  hoodwinked. 
Bluffs,  blinkers.    Line. 

BLUFFER.  A  landlord  of  an  inn. 

BLUFFIN.   To  bluster;  to  swagger.   Stqffi 

BLUFTERS.   Blinkers.   Line. 

BLUNDER.   (1)  Confusion;  trouble.    Also  a 
Terb,  to  disturb,  as  in  Palsgrave. 
Thai  hold  thay  iu  hunder. 
Thus  thay  bryng  iu  In  blondtr, 

ToumeUjf  M^eriet,  p.  S6. 

(2)  To  blonder  water,  to  stir  or  puddle,  to  make 
it  thick  and  muddy.  This  is  given  as  aYorkshire 
word  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLUNDERBUSS.  A  stupid  feUow.  North, 

BLUNGE.  To  blend,  or  break  whilst  in  a  state 
of  maceration;  a  term  used  by  potters.  A 
bhmffer  is  a  long  flat  wooden  instrument,  with 
a  cross  handle  at  the  top,  used  for  miiing  or 
dissolving  clay  in  water. 

BLUNK.  (1)  A  steed.   Gaw. 

(2)  Squally ;  tempestuous.  East.  Also,  to  snow, 
to  emit  sparks.  Any  light  flaky  body  is  called 
a  blunk.  A  blunk  of  weather  is  a  fit  of  stormy 
weather. 

BLUNKET.  A  white  stuff,  probably  woollen. 
Gaw.  A  light  blue  colour  is  so  called.  See 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  461;  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
p.  478 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ind^. 

BLUNT.  At  tops,  when  the  top  flies  away  out 
of  the  hand  without  spinning,  "that's  a 
bbmt."  Cotgrave  has,  "  batre  le/er,  to  play 
at  bbmt,  or  at  foyles."  It  is  also  a  well-known 
slang  term  for  money. 

BLUR.  A  blot  North.  Blurry,  a  mistake,  a 
blunder.  **  Broght  on  blure,"  deceived,  ridi- 
culed, Towneley  Myst.  p.  310.  Some  copies 
of  Perides,  iv.  4,  read  blurred  instead  of 
blurted. 

BLURT.  An  inteijection  of  contempt.  ''Blurt, 
master  constable,"  a  fig  for  the  constable, 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phrase.  To 
blurt  at,  to  hold  in  contempt.  Nares.  Florio 
translates  boeeheggidre,  '*  to  make  mouthes  or 
blurt  with  ones  lips ;"  and  chieehere^  **  a  flurt 
with  ones  fingers,  or  blurt  with  ones  mouth 
in  soome  or  derision."  See  Howell's  English 
Proverbs,  p.  14  ;  Middkton,  iii.  30 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  xxi.  162. 

Ye«.  that  I  am  for  fault  of  a  better,  quoth  be. 
Why  then,  blurt/  niaiiter  oonttable,  laies  the  other, 
and  clapping  spurrca  to  hte  honte,  gallop'd  away 
amaine.  J99U  to  make  you  Merit,  I007»  p.  6. 

BLUSH.  Resembhmce;look.  Bhuhe,  iolook; 
and  bbtssehandet  blushing,  glittering,  occur  in 
Syr  Gawayne.  To  blush  up,  to  clear  up,  to  be 
fine,  spoken  of  the  weather. 

BLUSHET.    One  who  blushes. 

BLUST.  Erynpelatous  inflammation.    Yorksh. 

BLUSTERATION.   Blustering.    North. 

BLUSTER-WOOD.  The  shoots  of  fruit  trees  or 
shrubs  that  require  to  be  pruned  out.  Eatt. 

BLUSTREN.  To  wander  or  stray  along  without 
any  partieaUur  aim. 


But  bluetreden  forth  as  beestec 

Over  bankea  and  hilles.   Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  108. 

BLUSTROUS.     Blustering.    Var.  dial. 
BLUTER.    Dirty.     See  Robin  Hood,  L  105. 

Also  a  verb,  to  blot,  to  dirty,  to  blubber. 

North.     Jamieson  has,  "  blutter,  a  term  of 

reproach,  Dumfr." 
BLUTTER.    To  speak  nonsensically. 
BLUV.  To  believe.    Eaat. 
BLW.  (l)Blcw.   Gaw. 
(2)  Blue. 

Gryndylstons  in  gnreU  with  tho  bhe  brothes. 

Reliq.Jntiq,  1,8 

BLY.    likeness ;  resemblance.    East.     It  is  a 

provincial  form  of  blee,  q.  v. 
BLYCANDE.    Shining ;  gUttering.  {J.-S.) 
BLYDE.  BUthe;  glad.  {J..S.) 
BLYFE.  Quickly.    See  Blioe. 

The  world  bedy th  me  batayll  blu/ti. 

MS.  Cuntab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  18. 
Florent  told  her  also  bitf.  Ocfovlan,  785. 

BLYKKED.    Shone;  glistened.  (A.'S.) 
BLYLK.   Splendour?   (J.-S.)    See  Cat.  Douce 

MSS.  p.  36.    Perhaps  an  error  for  blyss. 
BLYNK.    To  blind? 

We  EnglyfDien  theron  shulde  thynke. 

That  enyye  us  nat  blynk.  MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  98. 

BLYSCHEDE.    Started. 

The  lady  bl^chede  up  in  the  bedde, 
Scho  nw  the  dothet  alle  by-bledew 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  99. 
The  kyng  bly»€hii  <nie  the  beryne  with  hit  brode  eghne. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  M. 

BLYSSYD.   Wounded.  (^.-iNT.) 

Whenne  I  hyin  had  a  strok  i-fet. 
And  wolde  have  bttfuyd  hym  bet. 
No  moo  strokes  wolde  he  abyde. 

Richard  Coer  de  JJon,  M& 

BLYSTE.  Actively? 

To  be  thaire  betchope  blethely  thay  bedde  the  so 
blyete.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  S33. 

BLYTHE.    Appearance. 

Loke  thy  nayl^  ben  clene  in  Uyihe, 
Lest  thy  felaghe  lothe  therwyth. 

Beke  of  OttUuyc,  p  3. 

BO.  (1)  A  hobgoblin.   North. 
Both. 

But.   Heame. 
BOALLING.    Drinking.     See  Stanihiirst's  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  16. 

And  I  would  to  God  that  in  our  time  also  wee 
had  not  Just  cause  to  complaine  of  this  vicious 
plant  of  unmeasurable  boaUing,  Lamborde^a  Per* 
ambulation,  1896,  p.  3S6. 

BOAR.    A  clown.    See  Howell,  sect,  xxii ;  and 

its  synonymes. 
BOAR-CAT.  A  Tom-cat.    Kent, 
BOARD.  (1)  To  address;  to  accost. 

(2)  An  old  cant  term  for  a  shilling.  See  Mid- 
dleton's  Works,  ii.  542 ;  £arle*9  Microcosmo- 
graphy,  p.  254 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  u.  521. 

(3)  A  kind  of  excavation.  North. 
BOARD.    SeeBorde, 
BOARDER.    Made  of  board.    West, 
BOARDING-BRIDGE.    A  plank  laid  across  a 

running  stream  as  a  substitute  for  a  bridge. 
West. 
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BOAIt-SEO.  A  pis  lin>t  u  >  fravn  fbr  three 
or  four  ye«rt.  Satop.  A  gelded  Imn  is  lalled 
k  bottr-tlag. 
B0AH.THI8TLE.  The  con&w  limcroJariu,  Lin. 
.  BOB.  (1 )  To  chest.  See  Lydg«te'>  Minor  Potms, 
p.  2G1:  Sewn  Ssgci,  2246;  Sir  Thamna 
More,  p.  19:  Shnk.  Sac.  Pap.  L  22;  Beau- 
mont *nd  Fletcher,  iii.  481. 

(2)  A  taunt  oricoff.  To  "  give  the  bob,"  aphraie 
cqniralent  to  Ihst  of  giving  the  door,  or  im- 
posing upon  a  penon. 

(3)  A  blow.  See  Cotgnve,  in  v.  Blanc;  2 
Promo*  and  Cassandra,  iii.  2;  BUlingsly'g 
Drachy-Mmtyrologia,  1C57,  p.  168r  Tuaser, 
p.  31S  ;  Withali'  Dictionuie.  ed.  1608,  p.  229. 

{*)  Alouaei  anjimalliniect.  Hantt.  "SiiideiB, 

bohht,  and  lice,"  are  mentioned  in  MS.  Addit. 

11813.  f.  16. 
(S)  To  Ash.    North.    A  particDlar  method  of 

taking  eels,  called  tabbing,  'a  described  in 

Blome'a  Oent.  Rec.  ii.  18S. 
(6]  A  baU.      Yorkih. 

(7)  The  engine  beam.     North. 

(8)  Pleasant  1  agreeable.    DycfK. 

(9)  A  bunch.    North. 
Th-y  uw  ilio  lh«e  ttom  gtowf  wllh  wo 

(10)  To  disappoint.     North. 

(11)  The  pear-sliaped  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  line  of  a  carpenter'B  or  mason's  level 
Eait. 

(12)  '- Bearahoh/'bebriik.    But. 
(n)  A  jokeia  trick. 

BOBAN.    Pride;  vanity.  {A.-N.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  6151 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  224  [  Lydgatc's 
Minor  Poeuu,  p.  25  ;  Octovian,  1550. 
So  pmut  ba  li,  *nd  of  lo  (ret  bobon. 

Foci]  Uiy  gnte  (JsA^iifici.     MS.  Aihmalt  33,  t.  i. 

BOB-ANB-UIT.  Blind-man'i-buff.  Thii  name 
of  Ihe  game  is  given  b^r  Cotgnve,  in  v.  Savate. 

BOBBANT-     Romping.     }Fitli. 

BOBBRROUS.  Sancy ;  forvcard.  Wat.  Mr. 
llartahome  aayi  bobber  is  a  familiar  term  ap- 
plied good-naturedly  to  any  one- 

BOBBERY.     A  sqoahhle ;  a  tumult.  Var.  diaL 

BOBBIDEX.  Buffeted;  struck.  See  the  Re. 
Uq.Antiq.  ii.4S.  47. 

Take  hid«  ohin  that  onn  SireouH 


n:  tbty  hllllda  hii  ughoE,  ind  FvMvif 
h»  oisny  dlipyirngB  and  nprevyngei 


small  fagot.     Kent. 
BOBBING-BLOCK.    A  block  that  persons  ci 
strike ;  an  unrcsiatiiig  fool. 
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BOBBISH.  Pretty  well  in  heallhi  not  qidte 
sober  1  aomewhii  clever,     i'ar.  dial. 

BOBBLE-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.     North. 

BOBBS.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lanid. 
1033,  "  the  potters  put  their  leaded  hoUovr 
icares  into  Ehragers,  i.  e.  course  metaBd  pets 
made  of  marie,  wherein  they  put  commonly 
three  pieces  of  cUycalld  ^£i«for  the  war  ' 
stand  on,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to 
ahrager."    Staff. 

BOBBY.  (1)  To  strike;  to  hit. 

The  clDalh  byfon  (hi  eyni 
To  ttnUif  the  Ihai  knyl  hit 

US.  .«uif.  11748,  f, 
(2)  Smart;  neat.    North. 
BOBBV.WBEN.    The  common  wren.    Eatt. 
BOB-CHERRT.    A  children's  game,  consisting 
m  jumping  at  cherries  above  their  heads,  and 
trj-ioglo  catch  Ihem  with  their  mouthi. 
BOBBT.     A  buffet  or  stroke.     Prompt.  Parv. 
BOBETTE.     Buffeted.    The  Orford  MS.  reads 
bolted,  as  quoted  in  Warton,  iL  1 06. 

BOBETTS.    Thick  pieces.    "  Bobetts  of  grrlc 
elvs"  are  mentioned  in  the  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  306. 
BOBOLYXE.    A  Blnpid  person? 

SnUh  lEiinBH  lo  bctin.  Skellun,  It.  US. 

BOBTAIL.  (I)  To  cut  off  the  tail  See  Stani- 
hurat'a  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24. 

(2)  In  archery,  the  ateel  of  a  shaft  or  arron  that 
is  tmall-breasled,  and  big  towards  the  head. 

BOBY.    Cheese.     JTett. 

BOC.    A  hook.     Rob.  Glouc. 

BOCARDO.  TheoldnorthpteatOtford,  taken 
down  in  the  last  centory.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  lower  sort  of  crimi- 
nals, drunkards,  bad  women,  and  poor  debtors. 
It  was  otio  a  term  for  a  particular  kind  of 
syUo^m;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  connedon  between  the  two  words.  See 
Ridley's  Works,  p.  359  ;  Middletoi 

BOCASIN.  A  kind  of  backram.  See  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  63;  HoweU,  aeet. 

BOCCONE.    AmoraeL 

BOCB.    To  cmlKus.     Palngrave. 

BOCELERIS.    Bucklen;  shields.     Wetanf 

BOCHANT.    A  forward  girL     Witti. 

BOCHE.    AswellingiaboiL  {A.-N.) 

BOCHER.  A  butcher.  Weber.  "  Bochery, 
butchery,  butchera'  meat.  Table  Book,  p.  147. 
Of.  Pieis  Ploughman,  p.  14  ;  Ordinaiicea  and 
Regulatioiu,  p.  92.  A  fish  called  a  AocAtr  is 
mentioned  in  Brit.  BibL  ii.  490. 

BOCHIS.    Bushes. 


fi 


5o  aitt  And  ofter  1  lygti  to 


BOCHOUSE.    A  Ubnuj.     See  Ayenbyte. 

BOCHT.    Bought.    Kenatlt. 

BOCK.     Fear.    Daan. 

BOCKE.  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  bocke,  T  bclcbe,  }e 
rouc/e.  I  bocke  upou  one,  1  loke  upon  hym 
disdaynfully  to  provoke  hym  to  ingcr,^e  apoife. 
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I  bocke  as  a  tode  clothe,  I  make  a  noyae,  }€ 

grouUe."    See  his  Table  of  Verbes,  f.  169. 

Backing,  flowing  oat,  Robin  Hood,  L  103. 
BOCKEREL.    A  long-winged  hawk. 
BOCKNE.    To  teach ;  to  press  upon. 
BOCLE.    A  buckle. 
BOCRAME.     Buckram. 
BOCSUMNESSE.  Obedience.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 

pp.  234,  318. 
BOCTAIL.    A  bad  woman.     CoUm, 
BOCULT.    Buckled. 
BOCUR.    A  kind  of  bird. 

He  bro5t  a  heron  with  a  popIera» 
Cuxlewi,  boewTf,  bothe  fai  fere. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  49. 

BOD.    To  take  the  husks  off  walnuts.     Wilts* 
BODDLE.     A  small  iron  instrument  which 

woodmen  use  for  peeling  oaks  and  other 

trees.    Norih, 
BODDUM.    Principle.    North, 
BODE.    (1)  Remained.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  A  stay  or  delay.  {J,'S.)  Also  a  verb,  as  in 
Skelton,  L  8. 

(3)  An  omen.  Also,  to  forbode.  Still  in  use. 
Boder,  a  messenger,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  Commanded.  {A,^,)  Also  a  substantive, 
as  in  Amadas,  682. 

(5)  A  message ;  an  offer.  See  Richard  Goer  de 
Lion,  1359 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  76 ;  Leg. 
CathoL  p.  28 ;  Langtoft,  p.  61. 

(6)  Addressed ;  prayed.  Also,  bidden,  invitedi 
as  in  Robin  Hood,  i  40. 

(7)  Board,  as  **  board  and  lodging."  (A,'S. 
beod.)  The  term  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  493,  and  the  verb  is  still  in  use  according 
to  Forby,  L  31.    Bode-doth,  a  table-cloth. 

BODED.    Overlooked ;  infatuated.    Devon, 

BODELOUCE.    A  body-louse. 

BODERING.  The  lining  of  the  skirt  of  a  wo- 
man's petticoat.    Holme. 

BODGE.  (1)  A  patch.  Also,  to  patch  clum- 
ally.  Hence,  to  boggle,  to  fail,  as  in  3 
Henry  VI.  i.  4.  It  is  also  explained,  "to 
begin  a  task  and  not  complete  it.*' 

(2)  A  kind  of  measure,  probably  half  a  peck. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  76 ; 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  i  5.  Hence,  perhaps, 
badger,  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  202,  which  we  have  already  had  under 
badger, 

BODILY.    EzcessiTdy;  entirely.    North, 

BODIN.    Commanded.     Chaucer, 

BODISE.    Bodies. 

AUe  men  ichul  then  uprlie 

la  the  lame  stature  and  the  tame  6otf<««. 

MS,  Jahmole  41,  f.  64. 

BODKIN.  (1)  A  dagger.  (J.-S,)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  3968 ;  Wright^s  Anec.  Lit.  p.  24 ; 
Dodsley,  iz.  167;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  80 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  yiL 
326 ;  Lilly's  Sapbo  and  Phao. 

(2)  A  species  of  rich  cloth,  a  corruption  of 
baudJtin,  q.T.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i.  295 ;  Ordinances  and  Regidations,  p.  132. 
Bodkin-work,  a  kind  of  trimming  formerly 
worn  on  the  gown. 


BODLE.  A  small  coin,  worth  about  the  iiiird 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  not  **  imaginary,"  at 
stated  in  the  Hallamshire  Glossary.    North, 

BODRAGE.  A  border  excursion.  Spenser  has 
the  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  HoUnshed, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  172.  Badrakes,  State 
Papers,  ii.  480. 

BODWORD.  A  message;  a  commandment. 
(A,-S,)  See  Sir  Amadas,  70,  604 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  47 ;  Illustrations  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  75 ; 
Ps.Met.Cott.iL 

Bodeword  cam  him  tro  heren. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll.  Trin,  Caniab.,  f.  8. 

BODY.  (1)  The  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  nave  itself.  A  comer  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  a  body-boteratee  in  old 
accounts. 

(2)  A  person.  See  Perceval,  1166,  &c  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  p.  30,  the  term  is  applied 
in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  "  only  for  the 
belly  or  lower  part."  It  is  still  in  general 
use,  but  often  applied  in  a  light  or  commise^ 
rating  manner,  or  to  a  simpleton,  according 
to  KenneU,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BODY-CLOUT.  A  piece  of  iron  which  adjoins 
the  body  of  a  tumbrel,  and  its  wheels. 

BODY-HORSE.  The  second  horse  of  a  team 
of  four. 

BODY-STAFF.  Stakes  or  rods  of  withy,  &c, 
used  in  making  the  body  of  a  waggon.  Warvf, 

BOE.  '*  He  cannot  say  6otf  to  a  goose,"  said 
of  a  bashful  or  timid  person.  The  phrase  is 
given  in  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  17. 
Boet,  boughs.  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary, 
p.  32 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  2.  Boe,  a  bean, 
Love's  Leprosie,  p.  76. 

BOECE.  Boethius.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6750, 
15248 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

EOF.    Quicklime.    HoweU. 

BOFFLE.  To  change ;  to  vary ;  to  prevent  any 
one  firom  doing  a  thing;  to  stanmier  firom 
anger.    Boat, 

BOFFYING.     Swelling;  puffing.     Heame, 

BOG.  Sturdy;  self-sufficient;  petulant.  AIbo 
a  verb,  to  boast.    East. 

BOG-BEAN.    Marsh  trefoiL     Yarkth, 

BOGETT.    A  budget. 

BOGGARD.    A  jakes.    Htdoet, 

BOGGART.  A  ghost ;  a  goblin.  North,  Some- 
times spelt  boggle.  From  this  perhaps  is  de- 
rived boggartg,  apt  to  start  aside,  applied  to 
ahorse. 

BOGGE.    A  bug-bear. 

BOGGING.   Botchmgup.   Phi^t. 

BOGGLE.  <*  Boggle  about  the  stacks"  is  a 
favourite  game  amongst  children  in  the  North, 
in  which  one  hunts  several  others. 

BOGGLER.  A  vicious  woman.    Nares. 

BOGGY-BO.  A  goblin.  North,  Sometimes 
pronounced  bvgabo. 

BOGGYSCHE.   Swelling.   Pr.  Parv. 

BOGHED.    Obeyed. 

BOGHSOME.   Buxom ;  obedient. 

BOGHT.  Expiated. 

BOGING.  Sneaking.  Beds, 

BOGTROTTER.  An  Irish  robber.    Miege. 
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BO.GUEST.    A  ghost.    Yorkth, 
BOG-VIOLET.   The  butterwort    Yorkth, 
BOGY.  Badge  fur.   See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 

Edw.  IV.  p.  129;    Collier's    Hist.    Dram. 

Poet.  1. 69  i  Test  Vetust.  p.  569 ;  Struts  IL 

102,  247. 
BOH.    But.   Lane, 
BO-HACKT.    A  donkey.    Yorith. 
BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.    Perhaps  a  gipsy ;  or  a 

mere  wild  appellation  designed  to  ridicule 

the  appearance  of  Simple  in  the  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,  iv.  5.   Naret. 
BOHEYNGE.   Bowing. 

The  boht^ng9  or  the  leynynge  of  Crbtes  heved 

betokeni  his  mekenei,  the  wtehe  h«d  no  pUoe  in  that 

fftllet  feynar.  M8.  Kgtrion  842,  f.  67. 

BOIDER.  A  basket.  North, 
BOIE.  An  executioner.    (A,'N,) 
He  het  mani  a  wikke  boU 
Hb  tone  lede  toward  the  hangging. 

Snyn  Sagw,  900. 

BOIER.  A  collation ;  a  bever,  q.  ▼.   See  Baret's 

AlTcarie,  1580,  B.  893.    JSotrv,  Nomendator, 

p.  81,  wrongly  paged. 
BOILARY.    A  place  where  salt  is  deposited. 

North, 
BOILING.  (1)  A  quantity  or  number  of  things 

or  persons.    Var,  diaL 
(2)  A  discovery.    An  old  cant  term,  mentioned 

by  Dekker. 
BOILOUNS.    Bubbles  in  boiUng  water.  WOfer, 

In  the  provincial  dialects,  anyprojecting  knobs 

are  so  called. 
BOINARD.    A  low  person,  a  term  of  reproach. 

See  Depos.  Ric.  II.  pp.  8, 13 ;  Wright's  Anecd. 

Lit.  p.  9. 
BOINE.  A  swelling.  Euex, 
BOIS.   Wood.    {A,'N,) 
BOIST.  (1)  A  threat. 

(2)  A  box.  {A,-N,)  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
1835,  1841 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12241 ;  Rdiq. 
Antiq.  L  51 ;  Maundevile,  p.  85 ;  Chester 
Plays,  L  121,  125,  ii.  95;  MS.  Line.  Med.  f: 
281;MS.  Lansd.560,  f.45. 

(3)  A  swelling.   East. 
BOISTER.    A  boisterous  fellow. 
BOISTNESS.    Churlishness. 

BOISTOUS.  Rough;  boisterous;  churlish | 
stubborn.  Costly,  rich,  applied  to  clothing. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  42,  and  Ducange,  in  t. 
Bhrrtu.  Cf.  Gesta  Rom.  p.  250;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  17160;  Lydgate's  Blinor  Poems, 
p.  91 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  84,  191 ;  Harts- 
home's  Met.  Tales,  p.  124 ;  Batman  uppon  Bar- 
tholome,  1582. 

Beholde  sow  wele  how  he  es  led  forUie  of  the 
wykked  Jewet  towarde  Jerusatem  agayne  the  hille 
hastyly  with  grett  payne,  and  hte  handet  boune  be- 
hynd  hyme,  bojfttoutly  gyrdide  in  hte  kirtllle. 

MS,  Uneoin  A.  1.  17,  f.  180. 

BOKE.  (1)  To  nauseate;  to  vomit;  to  belch. 

North, 
(2)  Bulk.    East,    «  Boke  and  bane,"  lusty  and 

strong.    Boke-load,  a  large,  bulky  load. 
(3^  A  break  or  separation  in  a  vein  of  ore. 

(4)  To  point,  or  thmst  at.    North, 
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Baked.    North, 

To  write;  to  enter  in  abook. 

Sum  newe  thynge  y  schulde  hokt. 
That  hee  himielfe  it  myjte  loke. 

Cowmr,  MS,  aoc,  JntUh  134,  f.  80. 

(7)  To  swell  out    East, 
BOKELER.    A  buckler.    {A,'N,)    A  bokeler^ 
maktTf  a  buckle-maker.    Bokehng,  buckling. 
BOKEN.    To  strike.    SHimer. 
BOKERAM.    Buckram.    A  description  of  mak- 
ing it  is  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  f.  214.    Cf.  Arch. 
ix.  245. 
BOKET.     A  bucket.    (A,'S.)     See  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.  1535 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9. 
BOKEYNGE.    See  Emele. 
BOKEYS.    Books. 

Ye  ichaU  be  fworae  on  bck«y»  gode. 
That  ye  ichall  wende  to  the  wode. 

M8,  Omtob,  Vt,  il.  38,  f.  153. 

BOKID.    Learned. 

Sdie  was  wel  kepte,  iche  was  wel  lokid, 
Sdie  was  wel  taujte,  sdie  was  wel  bokid, 

Gower,  M8.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  937. 

BOKT.    Soft.   Northmnb,    '*  Boky-bottomed," 

broad  in  the  beam.    Line, 
BOKYLYD.    Buckled. 
BOL.    A  bun.     Weber, 
BOLACE.    Bone-lace. 
BOLAS.    A  bullace.    See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 

1377;ReUq.Antiq.  ii82. 
BOLCH.    To  poach  eggs.     Yorksh, 
BOLDE.  (1)  To  encourage;  to  embolden;  to 

get  bold.  {A.'S.)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  55 ; 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  2468 ;  Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab. 

Ff.  i  6,  f.  98. 

When  he  Clementes  speche  harde, 
Hys  harte  beganne  to  6oU«. 

MS,  CcuUab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  89. 

(2)  A  bold  person ;  a  brave  man.  See  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 1164  ;  App.  W.  Mapes,  p.  340. 

3)  A  building.    Heame, 

4)  Magnificent;  funous;  grand.     Byggynges 
Dolde,  borowes  bolde,&c.  Isumbras,  78,  691. 

(5)  Smooth. 

In  diooseing  barley  for  his  use  the  malster  looks 
that  it  be  bold,  diy,  sweet,  of  a  fair  colonr,  thhi  tkin, 
dean  faltered  trom  hames,  and  dressed  from  foul- 
ncHb  wads  and  oatts. 

Jubr*^*  WUUt  Ravai  Soe,  MS.  p.  304. 

BOLDER.  (1)  A  loud  report.  A  cloudy,  thun- 
dering  day  is  called  a  boldermg  day.    North, 

(2)  The  rush  used  for  bottoming  chairs.  Notf, 

BOLDERS.    Round  stones.     Var,  dial. 

BOLDHEDE.  Boldness ;  courage.  See  Lang- 
toft's  Chronicle,  pp.  281,  340. 

BOLDLOKER.    More  boldly. 

They  ben  more  hardy  and  bolde  to  fl5te  and  to 
werre,  and  boldtoker  dore  abide  woundes  and  strokes. 

Vegtciut,  MS,  Douce  291,  f.  6. 

BOLDRUMPTIOUS.    Presumptuous.     Kent. 

BOLDYCHE.  A  bowL  In  an  early  inventory 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  MS.  HarL  1735, 
f.  46,  occurs  the  entry,  '*  Item  a  boldyche." 
Palsgrave  has,  "  boiedynhe  or  a  bole,  Jatte;** 
and  Hartshpme,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  334,  **  bowl- 
diih,  a  large  round  dish,  chiefly  used  for  lava- 
tory purposes." 
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BOLE.  (1)  The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  North, 
See  Morte  d'Arthor,  i.  181. 

It  e*  nojte  levefuUe,  quod  he,  in  this  holy  place, 
Dowther  to  ofBre  encenie,  ne  to  slaa  na  bettes,  bot  to 
knele  doune  to  the  bole*  of  thir  trees,  and  kyue 
thame.  MS,  Lincoln  A,  i.  17,  f.  a9. 

(2)  A  bull.     (^..&) 

(3)  A  bowl. 

(4)  A  measure,  two  bushels.    North, 

(5)  A  small  boat  able  to  endure  a  rough  sea. 
"  Let  go  the  bole."     Taylor, 

BOLEARMIN.    Sinople. 

BOLE-AX.    Explained  pole-^ixe  by  Weber,  Oc- 

tovian,  1023,  1039 ;  but  see  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 

176,  "  hail  be  se,  potters,  with  5ur  bole-ax," 
BOLE-HILLS.    A  proTindal  term  for  heaps  of 

metallic  scoria,  which  are  often  met  with  in 

the  lead  mine  districts. 
BOLE-HOLES.    The  openings  in  a  bam  for 

light  and  air.    North. 
BOLES.     Places  on  hills  where  the  miners 

smelted  or  run  their  ore,  before  the  invention 

of  mills  and  furnaces. 
BOLE-WEED.  Knopweed.  ^ol^-toorf ,  bishop's- 

weed,  TopseU's  Hist.  Beasts,  p.  77. 
BOLEYN-DE-GRACE.    Bologna  in  Italy.   See 

Nugae  Poet.  p.  2 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1444. 
BOLGED.    Displeased ;  angry.    North. 
BOLGIT.    Large;  bulky? 

And  after  they  com  with  gret  navi. 

With  bolgU  Khipb  nil  craftly. 

The  haryn  for  to  han  schent.    Rellq,  Antiq,  iL  94. 

BOLINE.  A  boUne  is  transkted  by  Wase,  Dic- 
tionary, 1662,  elavuM  m  navi,  Howell  has 
boUngt  sect.  6,  apparently  the  bow-line. 

BOLISME.  Immoderate  appetite.  See  a  list  of 
old  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 
lome,  1582. 

BOLKE.  (1)  To  belch.  {A,'S,)  Also  a  sub- 
stantiye,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  100.  Cf. 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  84. 

Thai  blaw  and  bdl^a  at  thaire  mouther 
And  perchaunce  ellysquare. 

MS,  Oaniab,  Ft  ▼.  48,  f.  84. 

(2)  A  heap.    Pr,  Parv. 

BOLL.  (1)  An  apparition.  Lane, 

(2)  A  man  who  manages  power-looms.  North, 

BOLLE.  (1)  A  bud ;  a  pod  for  seed.  See  Nares, 
p.  48,  a  verb. 

Take  the  boOe  of  the  popy  while  it  is  grene,  and 
■tampe  it,  and  temper  It  with  oyle  rotet,  and  make 
a  plaatur,  and  ley  to  the  templet,  and  chat  schal 
ttaunche  heede-ache.   MS,  Med,  Cath,  Hen^rd,  f.8. 

(2)  A  bowl,  cup,  or  tankard,  with  a  cover  to  it. 
See  Arch.  xxiiL  26 ;  Lydgate,  p.  52 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  83,  99. 

Do  now,  and  ful  the  botte. 

And  3e  schal  here  of  pympumolle. 

MS.  Shane  9i57»  f.6. 
BOLLED.   Struck ;  buffeted. 
5if  thou  be  prophete  of  pris,  prophede,  they  sayde, 
Whiche  man  here  aboute  boUed  the  Lute. 

If  jr.  Laud.  8S6,  f.  1. 
BOLLEN.    Toswefl.    (J.-S.) 
BOLLER.    A  drunkaid.  Cf,  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  242. 


The  prestes  and  prynces  gun  hem  araye« 
Bothe  boiler*  ot  wyneandeche  a  gadlyng. 

MS,  Hark  1701,  f.  87. 
BOLLEWED.    Ball-weed. 
BOLLEYNE.    BuUion.    Arch.  xym.  137. 
BOLLING.    A  pollard.    Var.  dial 
BOLLS.   The  ornamental  knobs  on  a  bedstead. 

See  Howell,  sect.  12. 
BOLLYNE.  To  peck.   Pr.Parv, 
BOLLYNGE.    Swelling.   {A.-S.) 
Bile  and  blister  bolfynge  sore 
On  alle  his  folke  lasse  and  more. 

Cw»or  Mundi,  MS.  Colt,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  38. 
BOLNED.   Emboldened. 
BOLNEDE.  SweUed.  (A,.S.) 

Wyndis  wexe  bothe  wllde  and  wode, 
Wawes  bolnede  In  the  flode. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  UB. 
The  kyng  say  thi«  and  wepte  sore, 
How  meunes  bodies  bolned  wore. 

CweorMundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  30. 
It  blewe  on  the  brode  see,  and  bolnede  up  harde. 

MS.  Cott.  Calif,  A.  11.  £.  109. 

BOLNING.   SweUing.  (J.-S.) 

The  fyre  it  quencheth  also  of  envye, 
And  represseth  the  boinynge  eke  of  pryde. 

Ufdgatet  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  SI. 
BOLSTER.   The  bed  of  a  timber  carriage.  Pads 
used  by  doctors  were  formerly  called  bolsters. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iv.   452.     A  long 
round  jam  pudding  is  called  a  bolster-pud- 
ding, no  doubt  from  its  shape. 
BOLT.  (1)  According  to  Holme,  an  arrow  with 
a  round  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a  sharp 
pointed  arrow-head    proceeding  therefrom. 
Bold'Uprightt    bolt  on  end,  straight  as  an 
arrow.    To  bolt  food,  to  throw  it  down  the 
throat    without   chewing.      '*Wide,    quoth 
Bolton,  when  his  bolt  flew  backward,"  a  pro- 
verb recorded  by  Howell,  p.  20. 
To  a  quequer  Roben  went, 
A  god  bolt  owthe  he  toke.       Robin  Hood,  i.  90. 

(2)  To  sift.  North,  Bolted-bread,  a  loaf  of 
sifted  wheat-meal,  mixed  with  rye. 

(3)  A  narrow  piece  of  stuff.  *'  Boltes  of  single 
worstede,"  Strutt,  ii.  83.  Perhaps  a  measure 
of  cloth,  as  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  453 ;  but 
see  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  34. 

(4)  To  dislodge  a  rabbit.  See  Twici,  p.  27 ; 
Howell,  sect.  3 ;  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76. 

(5)  To  run  away. 

(6)  Straw  of  pease.  East,  A  bolt  of  straw  is  a 
quantity  tied  up  fast. 

BOLTELL.    A  round  moulding. 

BOLTING-HUTCH.  The  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  sifted. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputations,  or  pri- 
vate arguing  of  cases,  in  the  inns  of  court. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says,  "  An  exer- 
cise  performd  in  the  inns  of  Court  inferiour 
to  mooting." 

BOLTS.  The  herb  crowfoot;  the  ranuncuhis 
globosus,  according  to  Gerard,  who  inserts  it 
in  his  list  of  obsolete  plants.  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  with,  "bolte,  petilium,  tributum" 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  43. 

BOLT'S-HEAD.    A  long,  straight-necked  glass 
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vessel  or  receiveri  gradually  rising  to  a  coni- 
cal figure. 

BOLYE.  Huloet  has,  "bofye  or  plummet  whyche 
mariners  use,  bolis,'* 

BOLYON.  A  small  kind  of  button,  used  as  fast- 
enings of  hooks,  &c.  but  sometimes  a  merely 
ornamental  stud  or  boss,  and  employed  in 
various  ways,  as  on  the  covers  of  books  and 
other  articles.  SeeBulUotu. 

BOLYS.    Bowls. 

BOM  AN.    A  hobgoblin  or  kidnapper. 

BOMBARD.  (1)  A  large  drinking  can,  made  of 
leather.  Heywood  mentions,  "the  great 
black-jacks,  and  bombards  at  the  court,  which 
when  the  Frenchmen  first  saw,  they  reported, 
at  their  return  into  their  country,  that  the 
Englishmen  used  to  drink  out  of  their  boots.'' 
Hall,  in  his  Satires,  vL  1,  talks  of  charging 
"  whole  booh-fiiU  to  their  friends  welfare." 
See  Boots.  Hence  bombard-mant  a  man  who 
carried  out  liquor.  Bombort,  a  person  who 
serves  liquor,  Peele*s  Jests,  p.  27. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cannon.  See  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
pp.  100, 112, 127.  Bombm^ille,  a  smaller  sort 
of  bombard,  Arch.  xL  436 ;  Meyrick,  IL  291. 
Bombard  words,  high-sounding  words,  Death 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  50. 

(3)  A  musical  instrument.  {A,'N,)  See  Ritson's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  190. 

In  suche  acorde  and  tuche*  soune* 
Of  bwnbarde  and  of  clarion. 

Gotoer,  M8.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  845. 

BOMBARDS.  Padded  breeches. 

BOMBASE.  Cotton. 

Here  shrubs  of  Malta,  for  my  meaner  use* 
The  fine  Whitehall  of  bombace  do  produce. 

Du  Barku,  p.  27. 

BOMBAST.  Originally  cotton,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  stuffing  out  of  dress,  because 
usually  done  with  that  material,  and  often 
employed  metaphorically.  It  is  also  a  verb. 
Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  GnqfaUo,  Imbottire;  Dekker's 
Knight's  Conjuring,  p.  45. 

To  flourish  o're,  or  bunUxut  out  my  stile. 
To  make  such  as  not  understand  me  smile. 

T(^loT't  Motto,  1622. 

BOMBAZE.  To  confound ;  to  bewilder ;  to  per- 
plex.  East, 

BOMBONE.  To  hum;  as  bees.  Palsgrave  has, 
"  I  bomme  as  a  bombyll  bee  dothe,  or  any 
flye,ie  bruyi." 

BOMESWISH.  Helter-skelter.  L  Wight. 

BOMINO.    Hanging  down.   Somerset. 

BON.  (1)  A  band.  *'  To  work  in  the  foil,"  signi. 
fies  the  employment  of  a  collier  when  he  la- 
bours an  entire  day  in  stocking  coals  down. 

f2)  Prepared.    lUchard  Goer  de  Lion,  1625. 

3SGood.    (A.-N,) 

[A)  Bound. 

(5)  Bane ;  destruction. 

Who  that  may  his  ban  be.       PeresmU,  189B. 

BONABLE.  Strong;  able.  Howell  has,  « doll- 
ar, or  all  the  bones,"  Lex.  Tet.  Sect  1. 

BONAIR.  Civil ;  courtly ;  gentle.  (J.-N.)  Spelt 
also  bonere.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  307 ;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,   6732;    Sir  Triatrem,  p.   152; 


Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  28 ;  Chester  Plays,  L  75 ; 
Apol.  LolL  p.  94. 

Houaewlfly  loke  thin  house,  and  alle  thin  meyn^. 
To  bitter  ne  to  boner  withe  hem  ne  schah  thou  be. 

The  Good*  W\f,  p.  II. 

BONA-ROBA.     A     courtezan,     (//a/.)     See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Robbe;  Tarlton's  Jests,  p.  63. 
Once  a  b<ma-roba,  trust  me. 
Though  now  buttock-shrunk  and  rusty. 

BamaXtt^e  JounuU. 

BONA-SOCIAS.  Good  companions. 
BONCE.    A  kind  of  marble. 
BONCHEF.    Prosperity ;  opposed  to  misehirf, 
misfortune.    See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  144 ;  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  65. 

That  in  thi  mischef  forsaklt  the  nojth. 
That  in  thi  boHchtfaxxt  the  nojth. 

Reliq.  AnHq,  ii.  18. 

BONCHEN.      To  beat.      Qu.  bonched.  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  5,  beat,  conquered. 
And  right  fbrthewlth  of  hertely  repentaunce. 
They  bonchen  theire  brestis  with  fistet  wondre  soore, 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Jehm.  39,  f.  47* 

BOND.  Bondage.  "  Bondea,  bendeaus,"  Ji^q. 
Antiq.  ii.  83,  bands,  a  common  form. 

BONDAGER.  A  cottager,  or  servant  in  husban- 
dry, who  has  a  house  for  the  year  at  an  under 
rent,  and  is  entitled  to  the  produce  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  potatoes.  For  these  advantages 
he  is  bound  to  work,  or  find  a  substitute, 
when  called  on,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
lower  than  is  usual  in  the  country.  Broekett. 

BONDEMEN.    Husbandmen.    {A.-S.) 

BONDENE.    Bound.    See  Langtoft,  p.  238. 
Bofsdeiif  subjection,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  51. 
A  birde  brighteste  of  ble 
Stode  Cute  bondene  tille  a  tre. 

fiVr  Pereeeei,  1830. 

BONDERS.    Binding  stones. 

BONDY.    A  simpleton.     Yorksh. 

BONE.  (1)  Good.  (^..iST.)  See  Toirent  of 
Portugal,  p.  86 ;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  41 ; 
HaU,  Edward  IV.  f.  19. 

(2)  Ready. 

Whan  he  sauh  that  Roberd  for  wroth  turned  so  sone. 
And  nothing  ansuerd,  hot  to  wmd  was  alle  bone, 

Peter  Langto/t,  p.  99. 

(3)  A  petition;  a  request;  command.  (A.^S.) 
See  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  15 ;  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  15;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  28;  Warton,  L  89; 
Chester  Plays,  i.  42. 

(4)  A  ship  is  said  to  carry  a  bone  in  her  mouth, 
and  cut  a  feather,  when  she  makes  the  water 
foam  before  her.    HoweU. 

(5)  To  scire ;  to  arrest. 

BONE-ACE.    A  game  at  cards.    Florio,  in  v. 
TrefUwM,  mentions  '*  a  game  at  cards  called 
one  and  thirtie,  or  bone-ace." 
But  what  shall  bee  our  game  ?    Primero }  Glceke  \ 
Or  one  and  thlrty«  bone-aee,  or  new-cut  ? 

MaOiivetU  Dogge,  1617. 

BONE-ACHE.    Lues  venerea.    Likewise  called 
the  bone-ague. 
Which  they  so  dearly  pay  for,  that  oft  times 
They  a  bone-ague  get  to  plague  their  crimes. 

Ctoberp'e  Divine  Gtimpeee,  18S9,  p.  35. 

BONE-<^ART.    The  body.    Moor  gives  it  as  a 
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Terb,  to  cany  on  the  shoulder'  articles  more 
fitted  from  their  weight  to  be  moved  in  a 
cart.  • 

BONE.CLEANER.    A  servant.    /.  Wight, 

BONE-DRY.    Perfectly  dry. 

BONE-FLOWER.    A  daisy.     North. 

BONE-GRACE.  A  border  attached  to  a  bonnet 
or  projecting  hat  to  defend  the  complexion. 
Sometimes  a  mere  shade  for  the  face,  a  kind 
of  veil  attached  to  a  hood.  Cotgrave  says,  in  v. 
CometiBt  "  a  fashion  of  shadow,  or  boonegrnce, 
used  in  old  time,  and  at  this  day  by  some  old 
women.*'  See  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  340; 
Baret's  Alvearie,  B.  922 ;  Beaimiont  and 
Fletoher,  iii.  246 ;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
ii.  387.  In  Scotland  the  term  is  still  in  use, 
applied  to  a  large  bonnet  or  straw-hat. 
Her  bottgruee,  which  she  ware  with  her  French  hode 
Whan  she  wente  oute  alwayet  for  sonne  bomynge. 
Jlie  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  1533, 

BONE-HOSTEL.     Lodging.     Gaw, 
BONE-LACE.    Lace  worked  on  bobbins,  or 
bone$,  q.  v.     And  hence  the  term,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.    See  Strutt,  iL 
99 ;  Unton  Inventories,  p.  30 ;  Arch,  xi  96. 
BONE-LAZY.    Excessively  indolent. 
BONELESS.    A  kind  of  ghost.     See  Scot's 
Discoverie  of  Witohcralt,   1584,  quoted  in 
Ritson's  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 
BONENE.    Of  bones,  gen.  pi. 

Thah  thou  muche  theodie, 

Ne  gpek  thou  nout  al ; 
Bynd  thine  tonge 

With  bonene  wal.       Retig.  Antiq,  1. 112. 

BONERYTE.    Gentleness.    (yf.-iST.) 
There  beth  twey  wymmen  yn  a  cyt^ 
Of  w  moche  honetyU, 

That  aUe  the  penaunce  that  thou  maytt  do, 
Ne  may  nat  reche  here  godenet  to. 

MS,  Harl,  1701,  f.  13. 
BONES.  (1)  Dice.    Rowley, 

And  on  the  horde  he  whyrled  a  payre  of  bonee, 
^juoter  trei/e  dewe  he  datered  at  he  wente. 

SkeUon**  Works,  1.  43. 

(2)  To  make  no  bones  of  a  thing,  to  make  no 
difficulty  about  it.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Diffi- 
cutter.  In  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  72, 
mention  is  made  of  the  proverb,  '*  better  a 
castell  of  bones  than  of  stones." 

(3)  The  carcase  of  a  hog  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  1.  the  flick,  the  outor  fat,  which  is  cored 
for  bacon ;  2.  the  bonetj  consisting  of  the  other 
part  of  it. 

(4)  Bobbins  for  making  lace.    North, 
BONESETTER.  A  rough  trotting  horse.  South. 

A  doctor  is  occasionaJly  so  called. 
BONE-SHAVE.    The  sdatica.    Devon,     The 
following  is  a  noted  charm  for  this  comphiint. 
"  Bone-ehave  right ; 
Bone-f have  ttralght ;  ^ 

Aa  the  water  runt  by  the  ttave. 
Good  fcMT  bone-ehaye." 

BONE-SORE.  Very  idle.  Weet.  Sometimes 
bone-tired  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

BONET.  A  kind  of  small  cap  worn  close  to  the 
head.    See  Planches  British  Costume,  p.  213. 


Huloet  has,  "  bonnet  or  undercappe,  galericU' 

turn;**  which  Elyot  translates,  '*an  under 

bonet  or  rydynge  cappe." 
BONEY.    A  cart-mare.    St^folh, 
BONGAIT.    To  fasten,     dumb, 
BONHOMME.    A  priest.    Skinner. 
BONIE.  Kennett,  MS. Lansd.  1033,  has,  '<a  bonie 

on  the  head,  a  blowor  wound  on  the  head.  Est,** 
BONITO.    A  kind  of  tunny-fish,  mentioned  in 

Beaumont  and  Fletoher,  vi.  331. 
BONKE.    A  bank ;  a  height.     {A.-S.) 
BONKER.    Large;  strapping.    East.    Also  to 

outdo  another  in  feats  of  agility. 
BONKET.    A  huckle-bone.    See  Cotgrave,  in 

V.  Astragale.    Howell,  sect.  28,  mentions  a 

game,  "  to  play  at  boniet^  or  huckle-bone." 
BONNAGHT.    A  tax  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 

manor,  a  custom  formerly  in  vogue  in  Ireland. 

See  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 
BONNE.    To  bend?   See  Chester  Plays,  i.  136. 

May  we  read  boune  f 
BONNETS.    Small  sails. 
BONNILY.    Pretty  weU.     North, 
BONNY.    (1)  Brisk ;  cheerful ;  in  good  health. 

Var.  dioL 
(2)  Good ;  valuable ;  fair.     North. 

He  bad  hit  folk  f^ghte  harde. 
With  tpere  mace,  and  tweord ; 
And  he  wolde,  after  fyght, 
Bonie  londit  to  heom  dyght. 

Kjfng  jtlUaunder,  3003. 

BONNY-CLABBER.  Usually  explained,  sour 
buttermilk;  but  Randal  liolme,  p.  173,  has, 
"  bomclatter,  cream  gone  thick ;"  and  in  an- 
other place,  **  boni  thhbber  is  good  milk  gone 
thick." 
BONNY-GO.  Spirited;  frisky.  /.  Wight. 
BONOMABLY.   Abominably,  excessively.    See 

Peele's  Works,  iii.  88. 
BONSOUR.    A  vault.    (A..N.) 

The  butrat  com  out  of  the  dlche. 
Of  rede  gold  y*arched  riche ; 
The  boneour  wat  avowed  al 
Of  ich  maner  divert  anlmaL 

Sir  Orpheo,  ed,  Laing,  3S5. 
BONTEVOUS.    Bounteous. 
BONTING.    A  binding;   curved  bars  of  iron 
connected  together  by  hooks  and  links,  and 
put  round  the  outside  of  ovens  and  furnaces 
to  prevent  their  swelling  outwards. 
BONUS-NOCHES.     Goodnight.     {Sjpan,) 
BONWORT.    The  less  daisy.    See  Arch.  zxz. 

404  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  37. 
BONX.   To  beat  up  batter  for  puddings.  Essex. 
BONY.    A  swelling  on  the  body  arising  from 

bruises  or  pressure.     Pr.  Parv, 
BOO.     Both.     (J.'S.) 

Into  the  diche  they  fallen  600, 
For  they  ne  teen  howe  they  go. 

Cat,  cf  Douce  MSS.  p.  U. 

BOOBY-HUTCH.    A  clumsy  and  iU-contrived 

covered  carriage  or  seat.    East. 
BOOD.    Abode; -tarried.     Chaucer. 
BOODGE.     To    stuff  bushes   into   a  hedge. 

Herrfordsh, 
BOODIES.    Broken  pieces  of  earthfiA5K«s&  ^^ 
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glui  uied  by  giili  Ibr  deconting 
lioiiae,  called  a  boody-bouic,  niule  id  i 
tulioa  of  an  omunenlal  cabinet.     NarlA. 
BOODLE.    Corn  marigulil. 

Vei  lIlH  unto  kxdU  no  <t«d  than  U  luch. 


BOOF.    Stnpid.    iinf. 

UOOCTH.     Size.      Yorkih. 

BOOING.    Roaring  i  bleMinj;  making  a 
like  cattle.     North. 

BOOK.  Thii  wonl  waa  formerly  used  for  any 
compoaition  ftom  a  voIiiidg  lo  s  single  sheet, 
particularly  where  a  list  is  apokcn  of.  See 
the  Stale  Papen,  i,  402.  To  be  in  a  person'a 
b[>oks,  (o  be  in  hia  favour.    To  say  off  book, 

BOOKIIOLDER.  A  prompter.  See  B«n  Jon- 
son,  iv.  366 1  Nomenclator.  p.  501,  "  he  that 
telletii  the  players  their  part  when  they 
out  and  have  forgot  tea,  the  prompter  or  Aiwt<. 
hnldcr"  FalsgniTe  bai,  "  lokc  lieitrer  in  ■ 
pUye,  pmlhocoltf." 

BOOKING.     A  scolding;  a  flogging.    Soalk. 

B00KSM.4,N.    \  clerk  or  aecreury. 

BOOL.    To  bawl.    Beemt. 

BOOLD.     Bold.     {A.-S.) 

BOOLK.     To  Sbnie;  to  Imlty.     S^ffolk. 

BOOLY.     Beloved. 

BOOM.  Slicks  placed  at  tbe  margin  of  deep 
channels  aioog  the  coast  or  in  barbouTB,  lo 
warn  boats  ^m  the  mud.     South. 

BOOMER.    Smuggled  gin.     Urocketl. 

BOON.    (1)  Good;  fair.    (J.-N.) 

(2)  A  bone.     Wtbtr. 

h)  Going.     North. 

(■I)  To  mend  the  highways.    Line. 

BOON-DAYS.  The  days  on  nhieh  tenants  are 
booud  to  worii  for  their  lord  gratia.   North. 

BOONS.    (I)  Fowls.     Yorkth. 

(2)  Hi^way  rates,  or  rates  for  repuring  the 
roada.  Line.  The  surveyor  is  called  a  baait. 
Buuler.  Id  Arch.  i.  Hi,  raeulion  is  toade  of 
a  boon-wain,  a  kind  of  waggon. 

BOOR.  A  pariour.  North.  Kcnnelt,  MS, 
Lansd.  1033,  says,  "  the  parlor,  bcd-chambcr. 


BOORD.    To  board. 

BOOBSLAPS.    A  ct 
lioned  by  Kennett. 

BOUSE.  A  stall  for  cattle.  Jtooiy.paiture, 
the  paalUTE  whicb  lies  contiguous  lo  the 
l)oaae.  Booif,  tlie  trough  out  of  which  cattle 
fteU.  Booting-iliike,  tbe  pott  to  which  they 
are  fastened.  Nsrih,  tt.  Prompt.  Parv, 
pp.  tl.  103. 

BOOSENING.  A  method  of  curing  mad  people 
by  immerxion,  described  in  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiii.  Ui.  149. 

aooSH.    To  gore  aa  a  bull.     Wttl. 

BOOST.     Boast;  noise.      Wthfr. 

BOOSTER.    To  penpire.     Dertm. 

BOOSY.     Intuiicsted. 

BOOT.  (I)  Akindofrackforlhclcg.tipedes 
of  torture  described  in  Donee's  lUustTationi, 
32.     Cf.  norio,  in  y.  Bolgicchmo. 


e  kind  of  linen,  n 


(3)  A  boat.  {J..S.) 

(4}  Help ;  reparation ;  amendment ;  rCitoration  ; 

remedy.    {AS.) 
BOOTC.^TCHER.   A  penon  U  an  Inn  who  pidls 

off  the  boots  of  paiscngen. 
BOOTED-CORN.     Com  imperfectly  grown,  aa 
barley,  when  part  of  the  ear  rcmuus  enclosed 
in  tbe  ahenlh.    Smith. 

BOOTHALING.  Bobbery;  fteebooling.  Bool- 
hater,  a  robber  or  freebooter.  Boothair,  to 
rob,  to  steal,  which  Miege  gives  *i  a  Nortb- 
counlty  word.  Sea  Flolio,  In  t.  AtoMnef 
Cotgrave,  in  i.  Datronufr;  Middleton.ii.  S32i 
Nash's  Pierce  Penilesie,  1S92. 

BOOTHER.  A  hard  flinty  stone,  rounded  like 
a  bowl.     Narlh. 

BOOTHVR.    A  small  river  vessel.  Pr.  Pare. 

BOOTING.    A  robbery. 

BOOTING-CORN.  A  kind  of  rent-corn,  men- 
tioned by  Blount  and  Kennelt. 

BOOTNE.    To  reslore,  remedy.     {AS.) 

Vmlmi'nnlMltiiHiaailt.  PIrrt  riavjflmim,  f.  IK. 

BOOTS.  A  person  who  is  verj-  tipsy  is  said  to 
be  in  his  boot).  SeeKennell'a  Gloiiory,  p.  32, 
who  calls  it  "  a  coiinlry  proverb."  To  give 
the  boots,  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  Que,  u 
in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i.  1 . 

BOOTY.  To  play  booty,  to  allow  one's  advenaij 
to  win  at  Ibst  in  order  to  induce  him  lo  con- 
tinue playing  anerwards.  See  Howell,  sect.  28. 
OP.  To  dip ;  to  duck.  Eatt. 
0-PEEP.  An  infantile  game,  played  by  nuraea, 
according  to  Sherwood,  >p  eacRatu  le  vin^  et 
jmu  tr  monitrant.  See  Duuce's  Illnstrationa, 
ii.  146;  Florio,  ed.  1611.  p.  123;  Goodwin'i 
Six  Ualladi,  p.  6 ;  lludibias,  II.  iiL  633. 

BOR.    Almar.     {A.-S.) 

BORACIIIO.  Minshcn  mentions  "  the  Spamih 
iwachee,  or  bottle  commonly  of  a  piggea 
skinne,  with  the  Uaire  inward,  dressed  in- 
wardly with  razen  and  pitch  to  keepe  wine  or 
liquor  sweet."  See  Ben  Jonson,*.  44.  Florio, 
ed.  IGll,  p.  65,  says  it  was  made  of  goat'a 
skin.  Hence  the  term  is  figuratively  applied 
to  a  drunkard,  u  in  Middlelon,  iv.  103. 

BORAS.    Borax.     {A.~N.) 

BORASCOBS.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lighlning. 
Keunett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BORATOB.  Bombasiu.  See  the  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  27. 

RORD.  A  border  i  the  side  of  a  ship.  {A.-N.) 
Hence,  otw  ierd,  or  over-board,  as  tic  now 
hare  it.  "  Stood  to  bard,"  stood  on  the  board 
or  side  of  the  vessel.  Cf.  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  2S31.  2543  ;  Sir  Eglamour,  902.  The 
bord,  or  border  of  a  shield,  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1270.  Some  of  the  dramslists  seem  lo  use  it 
in  the  sense  of  fire.     See  Middleton's  Works, 
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Ctpnuioii,  toard  ukI  lodging.  Ta  begin  the 
borde,  to  take  the  prinf  ipal  pUces  at  tbc  high 
Ubir,  nhifh  "tu  gcocrollf  the  upper  end,  and 
Ckllal  tbe  ioard-aul.  The  lalilc-clolh  nas 
cdl«d  the  lorit^latkt,  u  in  MS.  Amnd.  249, 
f.  89  :  lloiie  of  Curtasve.  p.  5,  and  it  Mill  re- 
Uini  tliHl  niune  in  East  Anglia,  according  (o 
Farhy,  i.  31. 

TIhid  Hid  lYiti  all  il  ■  notil, 
ThM  »ki>oldn  KhuU  begyanc  tlus  turd. 
And  trll  tiitH  Id  Ihc  hilJv. 

a*»«l4U  Dmmx.  WO. 
,'BORDEL.    A  lirolbel.    (J.-N.)    Sm-  Prompt. 
Pitt,  p,44!Beliq.Aiitiq.ii.6l.   Laternritcn 
hiTe  tbe  term  SardeOe. 
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BORDELL.     A  Imrder?    See   MS.  Bib.  Reg. 

1  C  IT). — "  item,  ■  greit  bordeU  enameled 

Kith  reddc  and  nhilc" 
BOBDBLLER.    The  keeper  of  a  brolhct. 
BORDERED.    RcEtrained.    Shak. 
BORD-HALPPEN'NY.    Moneypiid  in  bin  ind 

mirketi  for  utting  up  tables,  boriU,  uid  itills, 

fbr  tile  of  narei.    Blotml. 
BORDJOUR.     Ajeiter. 

And  a  blTndt  mu  tot  a  larijiMr. 


BORDOUR.  Appircndf  a  piece  of  armour  at- 
tached to  tbe  ruirsu.     Gate. 

BORDRAGING.    Ravaging  on  the  tmrders. 

BORD-YOU.  A  term  used  bf  I  barreBt  man  to 
another  «ho  i>  drinking  from  the  l)otlle  or 
(DiaU  c8«k,  meaning  that  be  may  have  the 
next  torn  of  ilrioking.    Norfolk. 

BOBDTS.    Toumameati. 

Ro  tonfr  be  hath  hiwn1]rd  bordya, 


BORE.  (1}  Bom.     Ellii,  iii.  137. 

(2t  A  pore.      Weber. 

(3)  A  kind  of  cabbage.     Ttuter. 

(■1)  An  iron  mould  iu  wliich  naili  are  manufac- 
tured.   Salop. 

(5)  Tbnt  peculiar  bend  or  fiiil  flowing  of  the 
wtterfmm  one  la  two  or  more  feet  in  beigbt 
allpring  lidei.  »cen  in  the  rirer  Parrel,  for 
few  miles  below  and  also  at  Biidgenater,  an 
which  ii  seen  also  in  some  other  rivers.  [Bo- 
reas ?]  "  Boriall  stremys,"  BeUq.  Anticg.  i.  206, 

BOREK.    A  kind  of  dance. 

BOREL.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  clotb.  Ac- 
cording to  Durange,jM>ini  ifiiaiiira  ac  tiliarii 
tpeeitti  and  Ro4)uefart  uji.  "grosse  eloSc 
CD  lune  de  conleur  rousse  ou  grisAtre,  ' 
I'habillent  ordlnurement  les  ramoneuriV 
MS.  Graves  42,  f.  73,  "  a  horrell,  a  plefe- 
tellowj"  and  the  term  is  conitantly  applied 
to  Jitymen,  as  torel/olk  and  iottl  men.  See 
Wright's  Glouor;  to  Picn  Ploughman,  p.  583. 
It  >eeriia  to  mcau  uiltamed.  in  contraditlinc- 
tion  to  Ibe  priests,  nr  derkfi. 


riM  Oiifiat  Glattr  1/  Hhihhv,  I83!I.  p.  tU. 

BORELY.    Large;  ttrong. 

BORESON.     A  baitgcr.      See   Blome'i   Gent. 

Rec.  ii.  go. 
BORFREIE.     Same  as  ieifrey.  q.  v. 

Ifs../rftf((.  loeanf.  w. 
BORGH.     A  pledge;    a  surely.   {^.-S.) '  See 

I'icrs  Ploughman,  p.  HO;    Towneley  Mysl. 

p.  333. 
BOBGHEGANG.   Sunrty.  (^.-S.)   Or.  perbapi. 

tome  duly  pud  for  ieare  to  pass  tliroiigh 

borough  town.    The  term  occurs  in  Roliert  d< 

Bntnne's  tranilation  of  Ibe  Mmtiel  det  PecMi, 

MS.  Marl.  1701.  and  MS.  BodL  415. 
BORGHTE.     A  borough. 
BORU.    A  boy.    Eail. 
BORHAME.    A  flounder.    A'or/A. 
BORITH.    A  herb  Dtcd  by  fuUcn  to  take  ovt' 

stains.    SUnitfr. 
BORJAES.     Burgesses. 
BORJOUNE.    Abud.    SeeArthonranilMerliu, 

p.  6S.     Also  aietb.asiQ  Prompt.  Part.  p.  276, 

eiToneously  spelt  ioriimne. 
BOBKEN.  Barking.  (v/.-S.) 
BOKLER.     A  clothier.    See  a  list  of  trades  in 

Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  9. 
BORLICH.    Burly. 
BORN-DAYS.     Life-lime.    Var.dioL 
BORNE.   (1)    To  bum.     See   Chester  plays, 

i.  134,  177.    "  Shee  homed  a  knave,"  gave 

birth  lo  a  boy,  ib.  p,  181. 

(2)  To  bumisb.    See   Skinner,  and  Warton'i 
Hist.  EngL  Poet.  u.  275. 

(3)  A  slream.     Cm'. 
BORN-FOOL.     An  idiot.    Var.  dial 
DOROW.     A  tithing ;  the  nnmher  of  ten  funi. 

lies  who  were  bound  lo  the  king  tor  each 
other's  good  behaviour.  According  lo  Lam- 
bude's  Perambuktion,  ed.  159S,  p. 27,  "that 
which  in  the  West  counlrey  was  at  that  time, 
and  yet  is,  called  a  tithing,  is  in  Kent  termed 
a  borotc."  Harrison,  Description  of  England, 
p.  174,  has  ioroiceife,  borrowing. 
BOKOWE.  A  pledge;  a  surely.  Also  a  verb. 
See  Robin  Hood,  L  13 ;  Tovmeley  Mysl.  pp.  25, 
156;  Reliq.  Antlq.  i.  0;  Slaiuhurst's  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland,  p.  54.  Boroieehode,  surety- 
ship, Rohin  Hood,  L  43.  "Sunt  George  lo 
botiiwe,"  i.  e.  St.  George  being 
moD  phrase  in  early  poetry. 
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Thus  leveth  the  kyng  in  lorowe, 
Ther  may  no  blys  fVo  bale  hym  btnwoe, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  75* 
And  thus  Sainct  George  to  borowe, 
Ve  shall  have  shame  and  sorowe. 

SkeUon**  Worka  ii.  83. 

BORREL.    A  borer  or  piercer. 

BORRID.    A  sow  maris  appetetu, 

BORRIER.  An  auger.  Lluyd's  MS.  additions 
to  Ray,  Mas.  Ashm. 

BORROW-PENCB.  Ancient  coins  formerly  so 
called  in  Kent.  See  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  218. 

BORSE.    A  odf  six  months  old.    Hantt. 

BORSEN.  Burst.  (^.-&)  See  Chester  Plays, 
ii.  123.    Bonen-belUed,  raptured.     Var.  tUoL 

BORSHOLDER.    A  superior  constable. 

Item  that  no  constable,  bonholder,  nor  bailly, 
lette  any  man  or  womman  to  bailie,  maynprlse  or 
ondirborwe.  MS.  Bodl.  e  Mua.  8S9. 

BORSOM.    Obedient.    Leg.  Cath.  p.  44. 

BORSTAL.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  any  seat  on  the  side  or  pitch  of  a  hill." 

BORSTAX.    A  pick-axe. 

BORT.  A  board ;  a  table.  This  word  occurs  as 
the  translation  of  merua  in  a  curious  list  of 
words  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written  in 
Lancashire  in  the  15th  century. 

BORWAGE.    A  surety.     Prompt,  Parv. 

BORWE.  (1)  A  bower ;  a  chamber. 

(2)  A  town;  a  borough.     See  Sir  Tristrem, 
p.  140  ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  183. 
To  save ;  to  guard.    {A,'S,) 
A  pledge ;  a  surety. 

BORWEN.  To  give  security  or  a  pledge  to 
release  a  person  or  thing ;  to  bail ;  to  borrow. 
{A,-S,) 

B0R5E.    Borough ;  dty ;  castle. 

BOS.  A  game,  mentioned  in  Moor's  Suffolk 
Words,  p.  238. 

BOSARDE.  A  buzzard ;  a  species  of  hawk  an- 
fit  for  sporting.  Hence,  a  worthless  or  useless 
fellow,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  189. 

BOSC.    Abash.    {A,-N.) 

BOSCAGE.  A  wood.  See  botkoffCf  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1671;  Skdton,  n,  28.  According  to 
Blount, "  that  food  which  wood  and  trees  yield 
to  cattle."  Cotgrave  has,  "  IftfoKaturet  bos- 
cage, or  leafe-worke,  in  carving." 

BOSCHAYLE.    A  thicket ;  a  wood.  {J,'N.) 

BOSCHES.    Bushes. 

BOSE.  (1)  Behoves. 

The  synfull,  he  sayse,  als  es  wrytene, 
Wyth  pyne  of  the  dede  when  he  es  smytoie. 
That  he  thorgh  payne  that  hym  6om  drye, 
Hymselfe  forgettes  when  he  salle  dye. 

Hampol9,  MS,  Bowet,  p.  67. 

(2)  A  hollow.  North,  The  term  occurs  in  an 
early  and  curious  vocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd. 
560,  f.  45,  written  in  Lancashire. 

(3)  Boast ;  praise  ?  [Lose  ?] 

And  so  tille  Saturday  were  fynlschid  and  done. 
Of  alle  oure  byleve  tche  bare  the  bote, 

Legtndg,  RawUtuon  MS. 

BOSEN.    A  badger.    North, 
BOSH.    A  dash,  or  show.    Eatt. 
BOSHES.    According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 


1033,  "  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in  which 
they  melt  their  iron  ore,  the  sides  of  which 
furnace  descend  obliquely  like  the  hopper  of 
a  mUl." 

BOSHOLDER.  A  tithing.man  ;  the  chief  person 
in  an  ancient  tithing  of  ten  fomilies.  See 
Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  27. 

BOSKE.  A  bush.  **  A  boske  of  breres,  la  dume,*' 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  83.  Bosky f  bushy,  but  gene- 
rally explained  woody,  as  in  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1. 

BOSKED.    See  Buske, 

BOSOM.  (1)  To  eddy.     Yorkth. 
Wish ;  desire.     Shak, 

Bosom-sermons  are  mentioned  in  the  Egerton 
Papers,  p.  9. 

BOSOMED.  See  King  Lear,  v.  1 ;  and  an  in- 
stance of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  Hey- 
wood's  Royall  King  and  Loyall  Subject,  1637, 
sig.  F.  m. 

BOSON.  A  boatswain.  An  early  form  of  the 
word  occurring  in  the  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, and  other  authors.  Lye,in  his  additions 
to  Junius,  has,  '*  boson  corrupte  pro  boatswain, 
propositus  remigum,  scaphiarius." 

BOSS.  (1)  A  head  or  reservoir  of  water.  See 
Ben  Jonson,  viii.  9. 

(2)  A  great  stone  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs.  An  architectural  term.  Willis,  p.  43. 

3)  To  emboss ;  to  stud. 

4^  A  hassock.     North, 

5)  A  protuberance.  (J.-N)  See  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  3268 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  446  ;  Mariowe,  i.  48. 

6^  A  large  marble.     Warw, 

7 )  A  hooid  for  mortar.    East, 

8)  To  throw.    Sussex, 

BOSSOCK.    Large ;  fat ;  coarse.    Also,  to  top 

and  tmnble  clumsily.     Var.  dial, 
BOSS-OUT.    A  game  at  marbles,  also  called 

boss  and  span,  mentioned  in  Strutt's  Sports, 

p.  384. 
BOSSY.  (1)  Thick  set ;  corpulent.    North. 
(2)  Convex. 

BOSSY-CALF.    A  spoilt  child.    Dorset. 
BOST.  (1)  Pride ;  boasting.    (J.-S,) 
'2)  Aloud.     Chaucer, 

3)  Embossed.    Middleton, 

4)  Burst.     West. 

BOSTAL.    A  winding  viray  up  a  very  steep  hill. 

Sussex, 
BOSTANCE.    Boasting ;  bragging.     Chaucer, 
BOSTEN.    To  boast.    (A.-S.) 
BOSTLYE.    Boasting.     Gaw, 
BOSTUS.    Boastful ;  arrogant. 
BOSWELL.    Some  part  of  a  fire-grate.  Suffolk. 
BOT.  (1)  A  boat.    Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 
(2)  A  sword;  a  knife;  anything  that  bites  or 

wounds. 
3)  Bit.  *<  Mani  mouthethe  gres  bot,**  slain* 

A  jobber ;  a  botcher.    Yorksh, 

Bought.    Devon, 

Both. 

Unless. 

BOTANO.    A  kind  of  blue  linen. 
BOTARGE.    The  spawn  of  a  mullet. 
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BOTARGO.  A  kind  of  salt  cake,  or  rather 
sausage,  made  of  the  hard  row  of  the  sea 
mullet,  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  but  chiefly 
used  to  promote  drinking.     Nares. 

BOTCH.     (1)  A  thump.    Sussex, 

(2)  An  inflamed  tumour.     North, 

BOTCHET.    Small  beer  mead.    North. 

BOTCHMENT.    An  addition. 

BOTE.  (1)  Bit;  wounded.  (J.-S.)  See  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  iL  77 ;  Langtoft,  p.  243. 

(2)  Ate.     Gaw, 

(3)  Help ;  remedy ;  salvation.  Also  a  verb,  to 
help.  "  There  is  no  bote  of  manys  deth," 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  Orpheo,  MS.  Ashmole. 
Bote-less,  without  remedy. 

(4)  Better.    Rition, 
BOTEL.    A  bottle.    (J.-N.) 

BOTELER.    A  butler.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  187. 

BoiikriM,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  834. 
BOTEMAT.   Bitumen.    Weber.  Spelt  botemeys 

in  Kyng  Alls.  4763. 
BOTENEN.    To  button.     (J,-N,) 
BOTENUS.    Buttons. 
BOTENYNG.    Help ;  assistance.    {J.-S,) 
A  wode  man  touched  on  hys  bere* 
And  a  party  of  hys  clothyng. 
And  anone  he  hadde  botenyng, 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  73. 

BOTER.    Butter. 

BOTE-RAIL.    A  horizontal  raiL    North. 
BOTERASSE.    A  buttress. 
BOTERFLIE.    A  butterfly.    {J.-S.) 
BOTESCARL.    A  boatswain.    Skinner, 
BOTEWS.    A  kind  of  Urge  boot,  covering  the 
whole  leg,  and  sometimes  reaching  above  the 
knee.    See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  IV. 
p.  119;  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  139. 
BOT-FORKE.     A  crooked  stick,  the  same  as 
bum^tiei,  q.  v. 

Mon  in  the  mone  itond  ant  strlt. 
On  is  bot-Zbrkt  is  burthen  he  bereth. 

fVright*t  LvHc  Poetry,  p.  110. 

BOTHAN.    A  tumour.    Devon. 

BOTHE.  A  store-house ;  a  shop  where  wares 
are  sold.  It  is  translated  by  selda  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  46.   A  booth. 

They  robbedyn  tiesonrs  and  clothes. 
And  brenten  townes  and  bothe*. 

Kifng  AlUaunder,  3457* 

BOTHEM.    A  watercourse. 

BOTHER.    (1)  To  teaze ;  to  annoy.    Var.  dial 

(2)  Of  both,  gen.  pi.  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom. 
iiL  63 ;  Perceval,  31 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  52. 

BOTHERING.    A  great  scolding.    East, 

BOT-HIER.    Boat  hire. 

BO-THRUSH.  The  squalling  thrush.  /.  fFiffht. 

BOTH-TWO.    Both.    Jynuu. 

BOTHUL.  A  cowslip  .>  Pr.  Parv.  Perhaps 
the  marigold.    See  Arch.  xxx.  404. 

BOTHUM.  (1)  Bottom.  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  433.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives 
hotham  as  the  Salopian  word,  and  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  as  a  technical  word  con- 
nected with  iron  ore.  Botme^  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  45. 

(2)  A  bud.    (i^.-iNT.) 


BOTON.    A  button. 
BOTOR.    A  bustard. 

Ther  was  veniioun  of  Itert  and  bors, 

Swannes,  pecokes,  and  batort. 

Arthour  and  MerliH,  p.  116. 

BOTRACES.    Venomous  frogs.     See  a  list  of 
obsolete  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 
BOTRASEN.     To  make  buttresses  to  a  build- 

ing.    (A.'N.) 
BOTRE.    A  buttery. 

Then  ussher  gose  to  tho  b<Uri, 

Boke  ofCurUuife,  p.  20. 

BOTS.  A  kind  of  worms  troublesome  to  horses. 

See  Dodsley,  iz.  214 ;  Men  Miracles,  1656, 

p.  34 ;  Tusser,  p.  62. 
BOTTE.    (1)  A  boat. 

(2)  Bit.   North. 

He  tokt  the  stuarde  by  the  throte, 

And  asonder  he  it  botte,   Syr  Trifamoure,  554. 

(3)  A  bat ;  a  club. 

He  bare  a  botts  to  geve  a  strokli 
All  the  body  of  an  oke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  112. 
He  toke  hys  bott  and  forthe  goy  th, 
Swythe  sory  and  fulle  wrothe.        Ibid.  f.  97. 

BOTTLE.  (1)  A  small  portable  cask,  used  for 
carrying  liquor  to  the  fields.  West.  "  Bag 
and  bottle,"  Robin  Hood,  ii.  54. 

A  bubble.    Somerset, 

A  seat,  or  chief  mansion  house.  (A.-S.) 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  is  our  authority 
for  the  provincial  use  of  the  word.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  names  of  places,  as  Newbottle, 
CO.  Northampton. 

(4)  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw.  Cotgrave  has, 
**  Botelert  tobotle  or  bundle  up,  to  make  into 
botles  or  bundles.''  A  boieU-horse,  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  97,  a  horse  for 
carrying  bundles  ?  Bottleman,  an  ostler.  To 
look  for  a  needle  in  a  botUe  of  hay,  a  common 
proverb,  which  occurs  in  Clarke's  Phraseo- 
logia  Puerilis,  1655.  Cf.  Topsell's  Beasts, 
p.  303;  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  58; 
Howell,  sect  40 ;  Flurio  in  v.  Gr^gne. 

A  thousand  pounds,  and  a  bottle  of  hay. 
Is  all  one  thing  at  Dooms-day. 

HoweW*  English  Proverbs »  p.  1. 

(5^  The  dug  of  a  cow.    East. 
(gS  a  round  moulding. 
(7;  A  pumpion.     Devon, 

BOTTLE-BIRD.  An  apple  rolled  up  and  baked 

in  a  crust.    East. 
BOTTLE-BUMP.    The  bittern.    East. 
BOTTLE-HEAD.    A  fool. 
BOTTLE-NOSE.    A  porpoise.  East,   A  person 

vnth  a  large  nose  is  said  to  be  bottle-nosed. 
BOTTLE-UP.    To  treasure  in  one's  memory. 

Var,  diaL 
BOTTOM,  (l;  A  baU  of  thread.    See  Elyot,  in 

V.  Anffuinum  ;  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  41 ;  Flo- 

rio,  in  v.  Oirio. 
(2)  A  vessel  of  burden.    See  Kennett's  Glossary. 

p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Droiet ;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  163. 
BOTTOMER.    One  who  drags  or  assists  in  con- 
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yeying  the  coal  or  other  produce  of  a  mine 
from  the  first  deposit  to  the  shaft  or  pit. 

BOTTOMING-TOOL.  A  narrow,  concave  shovel 
used  by  drainers.     Salop, 

BOTTOM-WIND.  A  phenomenon  that  occurs 
in  Derwent  -water.  The  waters  of  this  lake 
are  sometimes  agitated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  though  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  are  seen  to  swell 
in  high  waves,  which  have  a  progressive  mo- 
tion from  West  to  East. 

BOTTRY-TREE.    An  elder  tree.    North. 

BOTTY.    Proud.    Sufolk. 

BOTTYS.     Butts ;  marks  for  shooters. 

BOTUNE.    Bottom.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BOT  Y.    A  butty ;  a  partner.    Palsgrave. 

BOTYD.    Saved.    (A,-S.) 

Grete  othys  to  me  he  sware 
That  he  was  botyd  of  mekylle  care. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  64. 

BOTYNG.    Assistance.    (^.-S.) 

BOTYNGE.    "  Encrese  yn  byynge,"  Prompt. 

Parv.  p.  45.    We  still  have  the  phrase  to 

boot. 
BOUCE-JANE.    An  ancient  dish  in  cookery,  a 

receipt  for  which  is  given  in  the  Ordinances 

and  Regulations,  p.  431. 
BOUGH  ART.    See  Babbart. 
BOUDE.    To  pout.   (Fr.) 
BOUDGE.    To  budge;  to  move.    See  Nares, 

and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vL  455. 
BOUDS.    Weevils.  East,   Tusser,  p.  40,  speaks 

of  "  bowd-eaten  malt." 
BOUERIE.     Baudrie?  See  Harrison's  Descrip- 

tionof  England,  p.  178. 
BOUFFE.    Belching.    Skinner. 
BOUGE.  (1)  A  cask.    South. 

By  draught  of  hone  fro  ryven  and  welles, 
Bouge*  be  brought  to  brewen  for  good  ale. 

BrU.BUft.VL.\il. 

(2)  An  allowance  of  meat  or  drink  to  an  attend- 
ant in  the  court.  Spelt  bouche  and  boudge. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  217;  Thornton  Rom. 
p.  218 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  79. 

(3^  A  purse.    Harman. 
4)  '*  To  make  a  bouge,"  to  commit  a  gross 

blunder,  to  get  a  heavy  faU.    Also,  to  bulge, 

to  swell  out.    Eatt. 
(5)  To  prepare  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 

it.    See  Hall,  Hen.  V.  f.  23 ;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  200. 
BOUGERON.    An  unnatural  p^own.    {A.-N.) 
BOUGET.    A  budget*;  a  portmanteau.    Elyot 

has, "  hippcperOf  a  male  or  bouget."  See  dso 

King  Cambises,  p.  262 ;  Brit  BibL  iv.  103 ; 

Fry's  Bibl.  Mem.  p.  343 ;  Gascoigne's  Delicate 

Diet,  p.  18,  spelt  in  various  ways. 
BOUGH.    Reginald  Scot  gives  bough  as  a  com- 

mon  exclamation  of  a  g^ost. 
BOUGH-HOUSES.    Private  houses,  aUowed  to 

be  open  during  fairs  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
BOUGHRELL.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
BOUGHT.  (1)  Abend;ajomt;acurve.  "Bought 

of  a  sling,  funda  eireuhu**  Junius,  Addcnad. 

See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Feru^  Inareatun  du  eoi; 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  24 ;  Arch,  xvii  295 ; 


Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises,  1578,  no.  44 ; 

Middleton,  iu.  281. 
(2)  "  Bought  and  sold,"  entirely  overreached, 

utterly  made  away  with.     ShaJt. 
BOUGHT-BREAD.   Bakers' bread.    North. 
BOUGILL.    A  bugle-horn. 
BOUGOUR.     Cinsedus,  **  or  one  that  is   past 

shame,"  but  not  necessarily  in  the  bad  sense. 

This  term  occurs  in  Palsgrave's  Acolastus, 

1540. 
BOUGY.    A  small  round  candle.  (Fr.)  See  the 

Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 
BOUKE.  (1)  The  body.   {A..S.)  Also  the  bulk, 

the  interior  of  a  building.     See  Towneley 

Myst.  p.  313 ;  Chron.  VUodun.  p.  38 ;  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.  2748 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3254,  3946 ; 

Langtoft,  p.  174. 

He  thought  might  y  mete  that  douke, 
HLi  heved  y  schuld  tmite  fro  the  boukt. 

Gy  qf  fVarwike,  p.  345. 

(2)  To  wash  clothes.  (A-S.)   See  Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  274,  306 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  1 108. 
(3)ApaU.    North. 

(4)  The  box  of  a  wheeL    Salop. 

(5)  A  bolt    North. 
BOUKED.    Crooked. 

BOUL.  An  iron  hoop.  Line.  **  Throwing  of 
the  dart  and  bowle'^is  mentioned  among  youth- 
ful athletic  exercises  in  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot, 
p.  137. 

BOULDER-HEAD.  A  work  against  the  sea, 
made  of  small  wooden  stakes.    SutMex. 

BOULTE.  To  sift.  (A.-S.)  Boulter,  a  person 
who  sifts,  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  27 ; 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  71.  Boulted-breadf  bread 
made  of  wheat  and  rye. 

BOUMET.    Embalmed. 

BOUN.  Ready.  {A.'S.)  See  Chester  Plays,  i. 
37;  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  11807;  Pilkington, 
p.  353.  In  the  North  country  dialect  it  is  in- 
terpreted going  ;  also,  to  dress,  to  make  ready, 
to  prepare.  **  Boun  is  a  woman's  garment ; 
boun,  prepared,  ready ;  bourn,  going  or  ready 
to  goe ;  he's  bown  with  it,  i  e.  he  has  done 
with  it."     Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BOUNCE.    The  larger  dogfish. 

BOUNCHING.  Bending  or  swelling.  See  a 
list  of  obsolete  words  prefixed  to  Batman 
uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BOUND.  (1)  Sure ;  confident.     Var.dial. 
Yet  will  tutlen  in  toune  talk  hound. 
That  we  wer  the  men  that  Roulond  wold  quell. 

Roland,  MS.  Luntd,  388.  f.  3B7. 

(2)  A  mark. 

BOUNDS.    A  husband.    (A.-S.) 

Tho  that  the  bounde  y-aeighe  this, 
Anon  Im  atarf  for  diol  y-wia. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  27* 

BOUNDER.    A  boundary.    North. 

It  hath  bsrae  at  timet  also  a  marke  and  bounder 
betweeoe  some  kinga  for  the  limita  of  their  JurUdic- 
tlona  and  avthoritie.  Lambardt^e  PeranUmlatton , 
1809,  p.  i70. 

BOUND-ROOD.  The  name  of  an  altar  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  mentioned  in  Davies' 
Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  70. 
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B0UN6.    A  purse. 

Be  lusty,  my  Ua«  come  for  Lancashire, 
We  must  nip  the  boung  for  these  crowns. 

Sir  John  Oldeottle,  p.  69. 

BOUNTEE.    Goodness.  (A.-N.) 
BOUNTEVOUS.  Bountiful.  See  Malor/s  Morte 

d'Arthur,  ii.  325. 
BOUNTRACE.    A  buttress.    (Fr.) 

Ye  rememhre  youre  wittes.  and  take  hede 
To  kepe  Irland,  that  hit  be  not  lost. 
For  hit  is  a  bountrtKe  and  a  post. 

MS.  Soc.Antiq,  101,  f.  60. 

BOUNTY-DAYS.     HoUdays,  on  which  provi- 
sion was  furnished  for  the  poor.    North, 
BOUR.    A  bower ;  a  chamber. 
BOURAM.     A  sink.     Yorkah,     This  word  is 

given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BOUKDAYNE.    A  burden.    Palsgrave, 
BOURDE.    A  game ;  a  joke.    Also  a  verb,  to 
jest    {A,'S,)      See  Cokwoldis  Daunce,  4 ; 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  12712,  17030;  Notes  to 
Chancer,  p.  213.  "  Soth  bourde  is  no  bourde/' 
an  old  proverb  mentioned  by  Harrington. 
Boyes  in  the  subarbis  bourdene  ffUlle  heghe. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  86. 
Wele  bourdet,  quod  the  doke,  by  royne  hat. 
That  men  shulden  alway  love  causelesse. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  33. 
BOURDON.  A  staff.  (A.-N,)  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  3401,  4092 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs, 
p.  150 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  81.  One  kind 
of  staff,  much  ornamented,  was  called  a 
bourdtnuute. 

1  may  the  bourdone  heght  esperaunce,  whldi  is 
foode  in  every  faysoun,  for  he  that  leenethe  him 
therto  sekurlych,  he  nuy  not  falle :  the  woode  of 
Socfaim  of  which  it  is  made  shewethe  £\il  weel  whiche 
it  is.  Romance  qf  the  Monk,  SUm  Coll,  MS, 

The  Joynours  of  bowrdofM,  of  spares  long  and  rounde : 
Infeyie  knyvct  gladethe  the  cuttiUer. 

MS.A*hmoleB9,f.30, 
Harlotet  walkeris  thorow  many  towncs 
With  spekketh  mantelis  and  bordounes. 

MS.  BodI,  48,  f.  174. 
Now  shal  I  tellyn  the  facoun 
And  the  maner  of  the  bordoun. 

MS.  Cott.  Fitell.  C,  ziiL  f.  90. 

BOURDOUR.  (1)  A  pensioner.    So  explained 

by  Heame,  Luigtoft,  p.  204. 
(2)  A  circlet  round  a  helmet.     Gaw, 
BOURGEON.     To  bud;  to  sprout.   (Fr.) 
BOURGH.    A  borough. 
BOURHOLM.     The  buidock.     See  an  early 

list  of  phmts  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
BOURMAIDNE.    A  chambermaid. 
Hail  be  je,  nonnes  of  seint  Mari  house, 
Ooddes  bourmaidnee  and  his  owen  spouse. 

Reliq.  Antiq,  ii.  17ft. 

BOURN.  (1)  A  limit,  or  boundary. 

(2)  A  brook ;  a  rivulet.  {A.-S.)  Hence,  water, 
as  explained  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033 ; 
and  also,  to  wash  or  rinse.  According  to 
Aubrey,  Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  61,  "in  South 
WtIU  they  say  such  or  such  a  bourn,  meaning 
a  valley  by  such  a  river." 

(3)  Yeast.    Bsmoor, 
BOURNEDS.    Burnished. 


Upon  the  toppe  an  em  ther  stod. 

Of  boumede  gold  ryche  and  good.      Launfal,  909. 

BOURT.  To  Offer ;  to  pretend.  North, 

BOUS.    A  box;  a  chest.    Yorksh. 

BOUSE.  (1)  Ore  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  mines. 

Yorksh,    Small  ore  as  it  is  washed  by  the 

sieve,  is  called  bouse-smithen. 

(2)  Perhaps  a  boss,  or  round  plate  of  metal  used 
to  adorn  a  horse.  See  Arch.  xvii.  293. 

(3)  To  drink.  An  old  cant  t«rm ,  and  still  in  use. 
Bouzmg-can,  a  drinking  can.  There  was 
formerly  a  kind  of  drink  so  called,  as  appears 
from  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  i.  70. 

BOUSTOUS.    Impetuous.  Palsgrave. 

BOUT.  (1)  A  batch.    Var.  dial 

(2)  In  ploughing,  the  distance  from  one  side  of 
a  field  to  the  other,  and  back  again. 

3)  A  contest ;  a  struggle.    North, 

aS  But. 

5)  Without;  except.  North.  See  Chester 
Plays,  i.  47,  ii.  55,  123  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  227. 

BOUTE-FEU.  An  incendiary.  Also  spelt  ^ou/e- 
feU,    SeeFlorio,  ed.  1611,pp.  72,  244.    The 
term  is  given  by  Skinner,  and  also  occurs  in 
Hudibras. 

BOUT-HAMMER.  The  heavy  two-handed  ham- 
mer  used  by  blacksmiths.  East.  See  About' 
sledge,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  289. 

BOUT-HOUSE.  On  the  ground;  anywhere. 
/.  Wight. 

BOVE.  Above.  See  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  75; 
Wright's  Anecd.  Lit.  p.  5.  In  later  writers  it 
is  merely  an  elliptical  form,  as  in  the  Trou- 
bles of  Queene  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  F.  i. 

BOVERT.  A  young  ox.  (A.-N.) 

BOVOLI.  A  kind  of  snails  or  periwinkles,  men- 
tioned as  delicacies  by  Ben  Jonson.  {ItaL) 

BOW.  (1)  A  yoke  for  oxen. 

(2)  A  bow's  length.  Shak. 
A  boy. 

To  bend.    Var.  dial. 
5)  A  small  arched  bridge.   Somerset.    An  arch 
or  gateway  was  formerly  called  a  bow, 

BOW-BELL.  A  cockney,  one  bom  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells.  The  term  occurs  in  the 
London  Prodigal,  p.  15 ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iv.  186. 

BOW-BOY.  A  scarecrow.  Kent.  Du  Bartas, 
p.  9,  "  a  blinde  bow-boy,"  a  blind  arclier. 

BOWCER.  The  bursar. 

BOWCHYER.    A  butcher. 

BOWDIKITE.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
mischievous  child ;  an  insignificant  or  corpu- 
lent person.  North, 

BOWDLED.  Swelled  out,  particularly  appUed 
to  a  hen  when  ruffled  with  rage,  as  in  Harrison'* 
Description  of  England,  p.  172. 

BOWE.  (1)  A  bough;  a  branch.   {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  bend ;  to  curve ;  to  bow. 

Wulde  they  bydde  hym  sytte  or  stande. 
Ever  he  wulde  be  botcande. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  3d. 
Vf  ther  be  dewke  or  erle  in  lande. 
But  they  be  to  hym  boweande. 


And  dytttOTf  hym  on  fll  *n 

And  IDBCdui  tim  wnl 
ThMlhyliiHMiJ  »Bilb« 
BOWE-DTE.    A  kind  of  dye.     In  MS.  S\ouit 
169B,  f.  163,  is  a  notice  hon  "  to  dye  aculetl 
titer  tlie  mannei  of  the  bmce-dye." 
BOWELL-HOLE.  A  amall  spertiire  in  the  wall 

of  a  bam  for  eiTing  ligbt  and  air.    North. 
BOWEN.    A  rdilion,  or  narrative.    Qn.  A. 

BOWER.'   A  chamber.    {A.-S.) 

BOWERINGE.    The  part  of  a  tree  contiiUiit 
of  the  boughi. 

BOWERLY.    Tall  J  handsome.     Wat, 

BOWERS.     Yoang    hinki,    before   they 
branchera.    See  Reliq.  AnUq.  L  293.    Alaa 
called  bowtli  and  btnetna.     The  tenn  uem* 
to  be  applied  to  hawka  at  the  period  when 
the;  axe  in  the  tianutioa  between  the  i 
and  treea,  too  old  for  the  former,  and  yet 
■trong  enough  to  attach  themMlTca  excliuiiely 
to  the  freedom  of  the  latter. 

BOWERY.     See  Booditt. 

BOWETY.     Linbey-woUey,    North. 

BOWGHSOBinilE.     Buxom ;  obedimt    {A-S.) 


Wakea 


BOW-HAND.   The  left  hand.   To  be  too  : 
of  the  bow-haod,  to  bit  in  any  deaign.    See 

BOWHAWLER.    A  man  acting  in  the  place  of 
a  horae,  to  draw  baiget  or  unall  Teaaeli  alon|: 
the  Severn. 
BOWIB-PRAME.    A  phraie  applied  to 
when  together,  in  Fairfai'i  Bulk  and  Selvedgt- 
of  the  World,  1674,  p.  130. 
BOWIS.     Bough..    Cf.  Uny,  p.  415. 
llAkynfe  the  btrtBtt  u  Juily  la  the  tfj^i^. 
At  ftocbe  md  u  tijn  ot  caloun  and  of  hewa. 

Ltigalt,  MS.  Sue.  Attlif.  IM,  f.  18. 

BOWIT.    Alanthoni.  N«rfh.    See  Croft'i  Ex- 

cerpta  Anliqua,  p.  H. 
BOWK.    Bent;  crooked.   North. 
BOWK-IRON.    A  drcular  piece  of  iron  which 

linei  the  interior  of  a  cut  or  weggOD  wheel. 

IFat. 
BOW.KITT.  A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  corer. 

Yorhth. 
BOW-KNOT.    A  larse,  looae,  and  wide  knot 


BOWL-ALLEY.    A  covered  apace  for  the  game 

of  bowla,  intteaid  of  a  bowling  gtetn.  See 
Eirle'a  Microcoamognphy,  p.  86.  A  street  in 
Westmintter  ia  atill  called  the  Bowling-Alley. 
Bowla  were  prohibited  during  tbe  church 
terrice  in  1571.  See  Grindal'i  Remains, 
p.  I3S.  According  to  the  Grammont  Me- 
m<nn,  ed.  IBll,  ii.  269,  the  game  wai  fa 
ahionable  in  England  ia  the  teiga  of  Cbarle*  II, 


Z  BOX 

It  was  idayed  by  both  lexca.    Anecdotes  and 

TraditioDB,  p.  20. 
BOWL-DISH.     See  Beldyehe. 
BOWLEYNE.    A  bow.Une. 
BOWLING-MATCH.  A  game  with  stone  bonK 

played  on  the  highways  from  village  to  vil- 
lage.    North. 
BOWLTELL.    A  kind  of  cloth. 
BOWN.    Swelled.    Noif. 
BOWNCHE.    A  banch;  a  swelling.    Ilalert. 
BOWNDYN.    Ready ;  prepared. 
BOW-NET.    A   kind   of   net,    mentioned    iu 

Topaell'a  Pome-footed  Beasts,  p.  4  7. 
BOW-POT.  A  flower-vase.  IfVi/.  "  Bough  pots. 

or  flower  pota  act  in  the  windowea  of  [irivale 

housea,"  Nomenclator,  p.  388. 
BOWRES.   A  diab  in  ancient  cookery,  a  recdpl 

forwhichisgiveninMS.  Sloane  1201,124. 
BOWSING.    A  term  in  hawking,  when   Ihe 

hawk  "  oft  drinki,  and  yet  desires    more." 

See  Blome'a  Genl.  Bee.  u,  61. 
BOWSOM.    Buxom;  obedient.     (AS.)     Sec 

Yiraine  and  G&win,  1155. 

And  tr  he  tK  trii*  ood  ^w>«l■, 

Tllla  ruUEi  blju  ml  the  lail  [a  ram. 


.*.  1. 17.  r.ni. 
BOWSTAVES.   '■  Paied  to  maiater  Cromewclle 
by  the  kinges  commaundement  for  bowtitarrn 
(or  his  Gmcei  use,"  Privy  Purse  Eipences  of 
Henry  Vlil.  p.  267.     See  also  Brit  Bilil. 

BOWSY.     Bloated  by  drinking. 

BOWT.  The  tip  of  the  nose.  SeetheNomen- 
datoT,  p.  2B.  Alio  part  of  an  angler's  appa- 
ratus, Brit.  BibL  iL4;2. 

BOWTELL.    A  convex  moulding. 

BOWTH.    Bought. 

BOW-WEED.     Knapweed. 

BOW.YANKEES.    See  Yanira. 

BOWTER.  (I)  A  maker  of  bows.  See  Cheslir 
Plays,  L  6  ;  Skelton,  i.  151 ;  Rob.Glou.p.5ll. 

(2)  A  small  ship.    SUnner. 

BOWYN.     Went. 

BOX.  (I)  A  blow.  Also  a  verb,  to  strike.  I'ar. 
dud. 


[2)  A  chest     Oxon. 

(3)  A  club  or  society  insUtuted  for  benevolent 
purposes.  North.  Their  anniversary  dinner 
is  called  a  box-dinner. 

'4)  To  "  box  the  fox,"  to  rob  an  orchard.  fr«/. 
SOX-AND-DICE.    A  game  of  hazard. 
BOX-BABROW.    A  hand-barrow.    Seiiy. 
BOX-HARRY.  To  dine  witbDuke  Humphrey;  to 
take  care  after  having  been  extravagant  l^nc. 
BOXING.     Buxom.     Line. 
BOXING-DAY.    The  day  after  Christmas,  when 
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tradespeople  are  yinted  by  persons  in  the  em- 
ployment of  their  customers  for  Christmas 
boxes,  or  small  presents  of  money. 

BOX-IRON.    A  flat-iron.    East. 

BOY-BISHOP.     See  Nicholas, 

BOYDEKIN.  A  dagger.  Chaucer.  See  Wright's 
Anec.  Lit.  p.  25.  It  occurs  in  Prompt  Parv. 
p.  42,  translated  by  auhucula^pefforatorium, 

BOYE.  A  lad  servant.    {A.-S.) 

BOTKIN.  A  term  of  endearment,  found  in  Sur 
John  Oldcastle,  p.  38,  and  Palsgrave's  Aco- 
lastoB,  1540. 

BOTLES.    lice.   Une. 

BOTLUM.  A  kind  of  iron  ore.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

BOTLY.  Boyish.  Baret, 

BOYS.  (1)  Voice.  Matrndevile. 
2\  Boethius.   Lydgate,  p.  122. 

3)  A  wood.  (J.'N.) 
And  bad  them  go  betyme 

To  the  boif*  Seynt  Martyne. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  it  38.  f.  188. 

BOTS-BAILIFP.    An  old  custom  formerly  in 
vogue  atWenlock,  and  described  in  Sidop. 
Antiq.  p.  612. 
BOYSHB.  A  bush.  Malory,  L 181. 
BOYSID.    Swelled. 

My  thoojte  also  with  mile  vioes  ftoytjd. 
My  brat  reioeit  and  chef  of  wreochidnene. 

L^dgatt,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  IM,  f.  8. 

BOYS'-LOVE.  Southernwood.    West, 

BOYSTONE.   To  cup  a  person.  Pr.Parv. 

BOYSTORS.  Boisterous.  Skelton. 

BOYT.  Both. 

BOZZUM.   The  yellow  ox-eye.   Vect, 

BOZZUM-CHUCKED.    Having  a  deep  dark 

redness  in  the  cheeks.   West, 
B05E.  To  move,  rise,  go.   Gaw. 
B05EZ.   Boughs.   Gaw, 
BEAA.    An  acclivity.   North. 
BRA.B.    A  spike-naiL     Yorksh, 
BRABAND.      Cloth    of    Brabant.     See   the 

Rates  of  the  Custome  House,  1545,  Brit.  BibL 

iL397. 
BRABBLE.    To  quarreL    Also  a  substantive. 

Brabbling,  squabbling,  qiuirrelling,  Timon,  ed. 

Dyce,  p.  36 ;  Middleton,  iii.  458  ;  Skelton,  ii. 

131.    Brabblementf  a  quarrel.    Brabbler,  a 

vrrangler,  a  quarrelsome  person. 
BRAC.    Broke. 

BRACCO.    Diligent;  laborious.    Chesh. 
BRACE.  (1)  To  embrace. 

A  gryaely  gctte  than  bese  thou  prette. 

Id  annea  for  to  brace,    MS,  Lincoln  A.  L  17*  f.  813. 

(2)  Armour  for  the  arms.  Hence  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  brave  a  person ;  to  swagger.  Palsgrave 
has,  *'  I  brace  or  face,  Je  braggue  ;  he  braced 
and  made  a  bracying  here  afore  the  dore  as 
thonghe  he  wolde  have  kylled,  God  have  mercy 
on  hte  soule."  It  occurs  as  a  substantive  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Othello,  i.  3.  <*  Facing  and 
braeimf,**  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  63. 

4)  The  dasp  of  a  buckle. 
[5)  A  piece  of  timber  framed  with  a  bevil  joint, 

to  disposed  as  to  keep  the  parts  of  a  building 
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together.  Palsgrave  has,  **  brace  of  an  house 
brace," 
BRACER.  Armour  for  the  arms.  (A.-N.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1 1 1 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Brdcctale  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Brasselet;  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, ii.  426 ;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Hen 
VIII.  p.  47. 

Braurt  burnyste  bristes  in  sondyre. 

Mori*  Arthurc,  MS.  JUneofn,  f.  7d. 

BRACH.  A  kind  of  scenting  hound,  generally 
of  a  small  kind.  Elyot  has,  "  catelhu,  a  very 
littell  hounde  or  brache,  a  whelpe ;"  and  the 
terms  brach  aud  ratch  were  always  applied  to 
the  hounds  which  formed  the  pack,  which  of 
course  differed  in  breed  accordhig  to  time  and 
place.  In  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151,  it  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  acquill,  q.  v.  See  Twici, 
p.  28  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Braccdre  ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  9 ;  Ford,  i.  22,  58 ;  Webster,  i. 
156;  Dodsley,  vi.  319 ;  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  19; 
Topsell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  137.  The 
author  of  the  romance  of  Perceval,  using  the 
term  brachet,  explains  it,  brachet  cest  a  dire 
ung  petit  braque  ou  chien.  This  form  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  75,  80; 
Brit.  Bibl.  i.  478. 

BRACHICOURT.  A  horse  whose  fore-legs  are 
bent  naturally. 

BRACING.  Fresh,  cool,  applied  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.    Var,  dial 

BRACING-GIRDLE.  A  kind  of  belt.  "  Bra- 
cynge gyrdle,  mbeingtUum"  Huloet. 

BRACK.  (1)  A  crack  or  break;  a  flaw.  Cf. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  v.  316;  Middleton, 
iv.  6 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  355.  Also  a  verb,  to  break. 
Diversions  of  Purley,  p.  489 ;  broke,  in  the 
Northern  dialects.  Lilly,  in  his  Euphues,  says 
the  "  finest  velvet"  has  "  his  bracke,"  flaw  or 
imperfection. 

(2)  A  piece.    Kennett, 

(3)  Salt  water ;  brine.    In  Drayton,  as  quoted 
*  by  Nares,  the  term  strangely  occurs  applied  to 

river-water. 
Suffolke  a  sunne  halfe  risen  tram  the  brack, 
Norfolke  a  Triton  on  a  dolphins  backe. 

Drayton's  Poem*,  p.  20. 

(4)  A  kind  of  harrow.     North, 
hS  To  mount  ordnance. 

(6)  Florio  has,  "  bricche,  crags,  cliffs,  or  brackes 
in  hills."     Mention  is  made  of  "  a  large  and 
bracky  wood"  in  MS.  Addit.  11812,  f.  81. 
On  rocket  or  braekia  for  to  ronne. 

Htfcke-Scomer,  n.  d. 

BRACK-BREED.    Tasted.    North, 

BRACKEN.  Fern.  North,  Bracken-clock,  a 
small  brovm  beetle  commonly  found  on  fern. 

BRACKLY.    Brittle.    Staf. 

BRACKWORT.  A  small  portion  of  beer  in  one 
of  its  early  stages,  kept  by  itself  till  it  turns 
yellow,  and  then  added  to  the  rest.  See  the 
curious  early  account  of  the  method  of  brew- 
ing in  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  169,  and  Bragwort  in  Jamieson. 

BRACONIER.  The  bemer,  or  man  that  held 
the  hounds.    See  Bemers, 
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BRAD.  (l)Opeiied;ipr*«djeiti!iided.    NorlA.' 

(2)  Houled.     (A.-S.) 

(3)  Hot ;  inlUmed.     North. 
BKADDER.    Braider.    <J.-S.) 
BRAJ)E^  (!)  To  pretend.   {A.-S,) 

(2)  To  bnj ;  to  cry.    S.  dt  Brumt. 

(3)  Broad  i  Uree.  Ct.  Sir  Triitrem,  p.  181  i 
YwlJne  and  Gawin,  163,  259;  Sir  Perceral, 
126,  269,  43B,  1653,  1749,  1762;  Miuot'B 
Poemi,  p.  20. 

BEIADES.    Neckluei;liuigiDgoniunentB.  See 

the  Tert.  VetuM.  p.  435. 
BRADOW.    To  iprcad ;  to  cover.     CAwA. 
BRADS.   (1)  Money.     Eikx. 
(2)  Small  naili.      Var.  dial. 
BRAEL.    The  back  p«rt  of  a  hawk.    See  Reliq. 

Aptiq.  i.  296.  301. 
BRAFFAM.    See  Barflume. 
BRAG.  (1)  Biisli ;  full  of  «pijriu.     Proud,  irno- 

lent,  Skelton,  L    125.     Braganct,   bragging, 

Towncley  Myrt.  p.  99.    The  crowing  of  the 

moor-coclc  is  called  brtu/gva^. 

(2)  A  ghort  or  goblin.     North. 

(3)  An  old  game  at  earda,  mentioned  in  "  Guuei 
moat  ID  Use,"  12mo.  n.  d. 

BRAGGABLE.    Poorly ;  indifferent.    Salop. 

BRAGGABOCIA.    A  braggart.    Far.dud. 

BRAGGED.  Pregnant ;  in  foaL   See  Gent.  [ 
u.  88.    IBaggedt} 

BRAGGER.  A  nooden  bracket.  Higini  tn 
lates  mutuli,  "  peecea  of  timber  in  building 
called  braggen ,-  it  ia  thoogbt  to  be  all  on» 
with  procere*;  in  in»S0E»  viorke  they  be  callet 
corbellei."  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  210. 
Miuiheu,  Span.  Diet.  p.  263,  apelU  it  braggtl, 
and  the  term  alto  occurs  in  HoUyband'i  Die- 
tiouarie,  1593. 

BBAGGING-JACK.  A  boaaler.  Higini,p.532, 
has, "  Thnao,  a  vaine-glorioui  fellow, «  craker, 
a  boaster,  a  bragging  Jacke." 

BKAGGLED.    Brindled.  Somernl. 

BRAGLY.    Briskly.    Spmttr. 

BEtAGOT.  Akindofbeveragefonnerlyeiteemed 
in  Walei  and  the  Wett  of  England.  Accord- 
lo  aome,  it  wu  compoaed  of  wort,  augar,  and 
apicei  i  at  merely  another  name  for 
See  Ben  Jonaon,  vii.  343,  378  ;  Skinner,  p 


Pyng.  Dnngoll.  i 


BRAID.  (1)  To  resemble.  North,  ""it  braids 
of  the  inillera  dogg,  ye  lick  your  mouth  or  the- 
pokebeopen,"  YorkahireAle,  1697.  p.  86. 

(2}  A  reproach.  Also  a  verb,  to  upbraid.  Sec 
Abrayde,  which  ia  written  a  bragdt  in  thi.' 
True  Tragcdie  of  Kchard  III.  p.  22,  in  con. 
cordance  with  the  anginal  copy,  so  Uiat  the  i 
in  that  initance  is  probably  an  eiclamalion. 

time.  A  toaa  of  the  head  waa  called  a  bmid. 
Hence  apparently  a  quick  blow,  in  Syr  Degor^ , 
2&G ;  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  24& ;  Brit.  Bib: 
iv.  90.  See  Tale  of  the  Basyn,  ui. ;  Wright' 
Seven  Sagei,p.  17,  "  acbo  Arayif  hit  a-don  a 
oa  brayi,"  i.  e.  ahe  threw  it  down  at  on 


(4)  Palsgrave,  in  his  table  of  tubst.  f.  21,  has, 
"  brayde  or  hattyneiie  of  mynde,  eoUe,"  i,  e. 
paaiion,  noger.  See  Roquefort,  in  v.  Cole ; 
Anc.Poet.Tr.  p.  49.  It  leems  to  mean  crq/t, 
dteeit,  in  Greene's  Works,  ii.  268;  and 
Shakespeare  has  the  adjective  braid,  generally 
eiplaincd  dectilfal,  and  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  it 
means  tuttftd.  Remarks,  p.  73 ;  but  perhaps 
we  may  adopt  the  less  objectionable  explana- 
tion, quick,  hattg.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the 
A.-S.  sense  of  deetit  in  Langtoft,  p.  138.  See 
also  Ileame'i  glossary,  p.  536. 

(5)  To  nauseate.   NorlA. 

(6)  To  beat  or  press,  chiefly  applied  to  culinary 
objects.  Eatl. 

(7)  A  row  of  underwood,  chopped  up  and  laid 
lengthways.   (Xion. 

(81  To  net.    Donet. 

(9)  To  fade  or  lose  colour. 

BRAIDE.  (1)  To  draw,  particularly  applied  to 
drawing  a  sword  out  of  the  acabbard.  See 
Abraidt.  Also,  to  pull,  Octoi-iui,  336; 
Croke'a  Psalms,  p.  6 ;  to  strike,  'Kjug 
Aliiaunder,5S5S;  Richard  Coerde  Lion,  411 ; 
to  spread  ont,  to  brandish,  Kyng  Aliuunder, 
7373  ;  to  beat  down.  MS.  Morte  Arthoie,  f. 
94;Rob.GIouc.  p.22,  tw. 

(2)  To  start  quickly  or  suddenly ;  to  le^;  to 
turn.  "  All  worldly  thing  braidith  upon  tyme." 
L  e.  tujneth  or  changeth  with  time,  Lydgatc's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  24. 

Rjjl  u  ■  min  doth  ouu  of  tirpe. 

Cunr,  VS.  »c.  .Iiiltf.  IM.f.  30. 

BRAIDERT.    Embroidery.   /.  IFigAl. 

BRAIDS.  (1)  A  iricker  guard  for  protecting 
trees  newly  grafted.    Gloue. 

(2)  Scales.    North. 

BRAIDY.    Foolish.    Yorktk. 

BRAIL.  According  to  Blome,  Gent.  ReciL  48, 
"  to  bragle  the  hawks  wing  is  to  put  a  piece 
of  Leather  over  the  pinion  of  one  of  her  wings 
to  keep  it  close."  The  term  occurs  in  the  old 
play  of  Albnmazar.  Brait-fiatlim  are  the 
long  small  while  feathen  hanging  under  tbe 
tail. 


MS.  Atiim.  aw,  (.  na. 

BRAINISH.   Mad.   Sliak. 

BRAIN-LEAP.  Apparently  a  kind  of  herb.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Greene'B  Gwjdoniiu,  1593. 

BRAIN-PAN.  The  skull.  See  Skelton,  L  24 1 
Nomenclator,  p.  23  ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  258, 
iL  403.  The  term  is  still  in  use,  according  to 
Forby. 

BRAINSICK.  Wildbrained ;  mad ;  impetooM. 
See  Skelton.  L  267 ;  If  you  know  not  mM, 
you  know  Nobody,  1639,  sig.  B.iii. 


■SRAIN-STONES.  Acmrding  lo  Anlircy.  MS 
Kit.  Hist.  Wilti,  p.  13,ttaaeatbesizeofoDe' 
bead,  nctriy  TDunil,  faandinWilMhke,  andf 
ctDedb;  tbe  common  people. 

BRAIN-WOOD.    Quite  mad. 

BRAIRD.  Fnsb ;  tender.  A'orfA.  AUo,  lli< 
6nt  blade  of  gnus.    ^..5.  brord. 

BKAISSIT.    Inclosed. 

BRAIST.    Bunt. 

BRAIT.  Akindofgarment,  (.t-S.)  "  CaraciiU, 

■  e*l  Betli*  cillotB  qua  Anglier  dicitvr  brail  vi 
'  bitcl,"  MS.  Liud.  413.  See  Duonge,  in  t 
'  CaraeaUn. 
BRAK.  Broke.  .Minot.  p.  29. 
BRAKE.  (I)  To  best.  North. 
(2)  Kcnnctl,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  dcGnei  irakr. 
"  *  «ni^  plat  or  parcel  of  biuhes  gromng  by 
themielvet."  Tliis  leems  to  be  tbe  rigbt 
meining  in  Midi.  Nighl'i  Dream,  iii.  1,  al- 
tbough  a  linglc  biub  'n  a1«i  called  a  irakf. 
In  Palmer'i  Devonsbire  Glouary,  p.  32, 
"  jpjxf Aim,  damelvm,  a  botlom  ovei^raira 
with  thick  tangled  bnisbwood."  A  bnike  is 
■1*0  a  little  apace  witb  nils  on  each  side, 
which  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  is  (be  Sbakcspeariau 
tenn,  an  explanation  rather  at  ~  ' 
QDfnee'a  "  imwibom  tirafce ;'"  i 
the  bmie  mantioned  I17  ttiii 
frtm)  Bamab;  Googc  would  only  be  found  In 
cultivated  land,  not  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
•'  palacenood."  When  Pnck  sayi,  "  (brougb 
bo^,  Ihrongb  busb,  through  brate,  through 
briar,"  an  eiprosion,  the  latter  part  of  which 
it  rqieated  word  for  nord  in  Drayton's 
Njnphidia,  vc  clearly  tee  that  Kenneti'a  ei- 
planation  exactly  initi  the  context.  So  also 
irtien  Demetrius laya, ii.  2,  "I'll  nm from  thee, 
and  hide  me  in  tbe  brain,"  can  these  be  little 
enehHed  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Helena  ?  There  is  a 
■pot  neat  Broadway,  eo.  Wore.,  filled  with 
uwlboni  buibea  and  short  underwood  still 

» called  the  Brakes.      See  also  Florio,  in  v. 
Broneim,  "  fan  of  brakes,  briers  or  bushes." 
)  Tero.    North.    Called  also  braken-     The 
tenn  occurs  in  Cov.  Myst.  p.  22;  Prompt.  Parr. 
p.  *7  i  Elyol,  in  v.  Filix. 
)  Ad  endosnrc  tor  cattle. 
)  Anold  inslTUmrnt  of  toriore,  described  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  'a.  44.     In  the  Stale 
Papers,  i.  602,  is  the  mention  of  one  in  the 
Tower  in  1539.    Hence  the  word  is  used  for 
larlurt  in  general,  ai  in  the  Table  Hook, 
p.  101. 
(C)  A  inaffle  for  hones.     Also,  a  strong  wooden 
frame  in  which  the  feet  of  young  andi-icious 
bonea   are  frequently  confined  by  farriers, 
preparalor7  to  tbdr  being  shod.    See  Hen 
Jonson,  ill  463 ;  TopscU's  Beasts,  p.  302. 
(7)  Elyol  has,  "  batUta,  a  crosbowe  or  a  brakf." 
A  (bnilir  entry   occurs  in   Huloct'i  Abcc- 
darium,  1SS2. 


(8)  A  large  harrow.   North, 

(9)  An  iDslnuncnt  for  dreaaing  b»mp  or  Has. 
Sec  Iloliyband,  in  y.  BrOMte.  This  is  perhaia 
ihcmeaningof  the  word  in  Thrane's  Debate, 
p.  50. 

(10)  A  harrow.  North.  It  ia  translated  by 
ratlellum  in  a  M8.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parr. 
p.  47. 

(11)  A  baker's  kneading-trough. 

(12)  The  hamUe  of  a  ahip's  pump. 

(13)  A  cart  or  earriage  used  for  breaking  in 
horses.  It  hu  generally  no  body  to  it.  The 
term  is  still  in  use. 

(14)  A  flaw  or  break.  See  Brack.  This  is 
clearly  the  meaning  in  Websler'a  Works,  iv. 
141,  "tbe  sUghter  iraitt  of  our  reformed 
Muse,"  not /em,  as  stated  by  tbe  editors,  nor 
do  [  seethe  application  of  tbsl  meaning  in  tbe 
passage  referred  to. 

(15)  To  vomit.    Pr.  Pore. 

(16)  A  mortar.    North. 
BRAKE-BUSH.    A  small  plot  of  fern. 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  47  ;  Nulhrowne  Miud,  it. 
BRAKEN.     Broke. 
BRAKES.     Fern.      Tor.  dial. 
BRAKET,     Sec  Bmsot. 
BRALER.    A  bundle  of  straw,     Dortet. 
BRAMAGE.   A  kind  of  cloth,  mentioned 

inventory  of  Archbishop  Parker's  goods,  Arrh. 

HI.  1 3.   Carpets  were  sometimes  made  of  this 

material. 
BRAMBLE-BERRIES.     BUckberries.    North. 
BItAME.  .   Vexation.     Spenttr. 
BR.^M1SH.     To  flourisli,  or  auume  affected 

airs  1  to  boast.    East. 
DEAMLINB.    A  chaffinch. 
BRAN.     (1)  A  bruid,  or  log  of  wood.     Wift. 

(2)  To  burn.     North.  ' 

(3)  Quite.     Devoa. 

(4)  Thin  bark;  skin. 
BRANCH.   (1)  To  make  a  hawk  leap  &om  tree 

lo  tree,     if/oine. 

(2)  To  embroider,  figiu^,  sprig.  Branched  ccl- 
vet.  Ford,  ii.  SIO,  and  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edw.  IV.,  wrongly  cjplaincd  by  Gifford.  Cf. 
Middlelon,  \.  103;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i.  292. 

(3)  A  small  vein  of  ore. 

BllANXH-COAL.     Kennel  coal.     iVorM. 

BRANCHER.  (1)  A  young  hawk,  juitt  begin- 
ning to  fly:  or  a  short  winged  hawk.  See 
Blomo's  Gent.   Rec.  il.  28,  62,   164;  ReUq. 
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(2)  One  of  the  officers  belonging  to 

See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  2S5. 
BRANCHES.     Ribs  of  groined  noh. 
BRANCHILET.     A  btlle  branch  or  V 
BRANCORN.    Blight.   CotgraTe,  in  v.  BruUrt. 

Brand,  the  smul  in  wheat,"  Forby,  i,  39. 
BRAND.    A  sword. 
BRANDED.     A   miilure   of  red   and  black. 

North.    Topscil  uses  the  term,  Fonre-footed 

Beasts,  p.  111. 


I 
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DE&NDELLET.     Some   part  of  tlie  «nnour, 

■Deutiuned  in  fUdunl  Cwr  de  Lion,  322. 
BRAMDGNE.    Routed. 
BRANDERS.     The  supporten  of  ■  com  Wick. 

Var.  dial. 
BRANDES.    SpaiVs. 
BRAND-FIBE.NEW.    Quilc  new.   Eatl.   Alto 

hna-aew,  bran-ipnn-ncw,  and  bnuid-splnder- 

tiEW.  in  the  same  lecse. 
BRAND-IRONS.  See^ndiVoiu;  Hulael,  iaS2; 

Florio,  in  v.  CapifiiicAi. 
BRANDISHING.   A  oreM,  bittlement,  or  other 

p«npcl.     See  Daviea'  Andent  Ritei  and  Mo- 

DDinenU.  ed.  IG72.  pp.  8,  69. 
BRANDLB.    To  loiter;  to  give  wny.    See  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Bmiater;  Howell,  aect.  S. 
BRANDLGT.    See  Brmdrttk. 
BRANDLING.    The  anglcr'i  dew-vonn 
BRANDLY.     Shwplv;  fiercely.     North.     See 

Tiiltie't  Siege  of  CuMe,  p.  3S. 
BRANDON.     (1)   They  burnt.  pL     Timdalo, 

p.  19. 

(2)  A  fiie-brand.   See  pBlmcndos,  1589,  quoted 
in  Brit.  BibL  i  233. 

(3)  A  wiip  of  straw  or  slubbte.    foif. 
BHANDRETH.    An  iron  tripod  Bxed  over  the 

fire,  OD  which  «  pot   or  kettle  ii  piiced. 
NoHh.     The  romti  braailettde,  bnniiet,  mi 
hratdede,  occur  in  Prompt.  Pur.  p.  47. 
Tiili  gnm  jerUU  of  acYit,  mod  Uy  llui      -     - 


BRANSEL.    A  donee,  the  mat  m  U 
([.  V.  i,A.-N.)     Florin  ha».  "  brinda,  ■  frcaeh 
danec  called  a  iraniel  or  bnitle."     See  alio 


Ardnla  in  the  aa 


e  dictioi 


BRANT.  (1)  Steep.  NorlA.  "  Bruit  againit 
Flodden  Hill."  eipliuned  by  Nirct  from 
Ascham,  "  up  the  ateep  aide."  Cf.  Brit.  Bibl. 
1 132.  aume  at  tnmdfy  / 

And  IhiDB  Oay  com  Illlc  wander  hcgbe  maDn- 


.   HftufJI 


UDdn  thimi 
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BRANDRITH.  A  fence  of  wattle)  or  board*, 
eet  round  s  wetl  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
falling  into  it.     Kenoett.  MS.  Unsd.  1033. 

BRAMDUTS.  Four  wooden  arms  aMxed  la  the 
tbroM  of  a  apindle  in  an  oatmeal-miU.  Saiop, 

BRASD-WINB.     Brandy. 

BRANDY-BALL.  A  game  mentioned  in  Moor'i 
SnlTolk  Worda,  p.  23B. 

BRANDY.BOTTLES.  The  Dowers  of  the  yel- 
bw  waler-Uly.     fforf. 

BBANDYSNAP.   A  wafer  pngerbreail.   Norlk. 

BRANOLBD,     Confused;  entangled;  compli- 

BRANK.  ( I )  To  hold  up  the  head  affectedly ; 
lo  put  a  bridle   or  reitmint  on  anything. 

(2)  Buck-wheat.  E/at.  See  Ray's  Diet.  TriL 
p.  9;  Tuuer,  p.  35.  Kennctt,  MS.  Lansd. 
l033.aBys,"bran  of  thepiirest  wheat.  Notf." 

BRANKES.  A  country  saddle  of  straw.  Urry's 
MS.  add.  lo  Ray. 

BRANKKAND.    Wounding.  {.4.-N.) 


BBANKS.  (I)  An  iwtnuDent.  formerly  used 
for  punishing  aoDlds.  It  ii  of  iron,  aad 
nirrounds  the   head,  while   the    mouth    ii 

:d  by  a  tiiangultr  piece  of  the  &anie  ma- 

leniL    There  is  one  sliU  preserved  at  New- 

[S)  A  liind  of  halter  oi  bridle,  used  by  couutry 
people  on  the  borders. 
MSAffSr-BRE.iD.     Coarse  1,read.     Hutoer. 


(2)  A  harrow.     Hulofl. 

(3)  A  brantgoose,  or  liamacle.  See  llarriHni'a 
Desc.  of  England,  p.  222;  MS.  Sloane  1G22, 
f.51. 

(4 )  Consequontial ;  pompous.    Norlh. 

(5)  Buml.     Cheih. 
BRAN-TAIL,    Thereditart.     Saligi. 
BRANTEN.     Bold ;  audacious.     Dantl. 
BRASE.    To  make  ready ;   to  prqiare.     See 

Todd'i  IlluitiBlioni,  p.  239.    Bra$td,  ready. 

prepared,  Nares,  p.  hi,  who  ii  puzzled  with 

the  word. 
BRASEY.  A  kind  of  sauce.   ■' PykeiLniniwy." 

Fonne  of  Cur?,  p.  53 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  451. 

Called  bratiU'ia  the  latter  work.  p.  146. 
BRASH.  (1)  The  rofuie  boughs  and  brancheaof 

fallen  timber ;   clipping*  of  hodgei ;  twiga. 

for.  dial. 

(2)  To  run  headlong.  North.  Also,  impeluoua, 
rash.  Any  violent  pnah  is  caUed  a  brash. 

(3)  A  rash  or  eruption.  Weti.  Hence  any  sud- 
den development,  a  crash. 

(4)  To  prepare  ore.    North. 

BlUSIIV.  Small;  rubbishy;  delicate  in  con- 
stitution.    North. 

BRASIANTUR.  An  accoant  of  the  liquor 
brewed  in  a  house.     {1^1.) 

BRASIL.  A  word  osed  in  dyeing  to  give  a  red 
colour.  Il  has  uotliing  to  do  with  the  country 
of  that  name  in  America,  having  been  known 
long  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  Wnrid. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  151CS  ; 
and  also  in  the  accounta  of  the  Groccn'  Com- 
pany. 1453,  Heath,  p.323;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  233. 

BRASS.  {1}  Copper  coin.     Far.  dial. 

(2)  Impudence. 

BRASSARTS.  In  ancient  armour,  piecea  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
fastened  together  by  straps  iniidc  the  arms. 
Skinuer  spells  it  braaclt.    See  Braeer. 

BRASSISH.    Brittle.     Narlh. 

BRAST.  The  poit  tense  of  Imrtl.  It  is  also 
uied  for  the  present  Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal, 
ES7 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  25 ;  Peest,  xvii.  Huloet 
has.  "  bratton  bcallye.  hcmiotiu." 

BRASTLE.    To  boast ;  to  brig.    North. 

BRASTNES.   A  mpturc.     Ilulotl. 

BRAT.  (1)  A  lurbol,     North. 

(21  Film  or  scum.     North. 

1,3)  A  child's  Lib  or  apron.  North.  A.-S,  brail, 
^oanc  mantle,  Ciuuccr.  Cout.T.  16349. 
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BRATCHET.    A  term   of  contempt.    North, 

Perhaps  from  brtich,  q.  v. 
BRATER.  Avambrace. 

Thorowe  hrater  of  browne  stele,  and  the  bryghte 

maylet. 
That  the  hilte  and  the  hande  appone  the  hethe  ligget. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  97' 

BRATHE.  Fierce.  Syr  Gowghtcr,  108.  BraihU, 
fiercely,  excestivcly. 
Berb  to  lyr  BerlUe,  and  bmthetf  hym  hittet. 

Morte  Arihure,  MS.  lAneoln,  t.  72. 
Schuldin  achamesly  thay  urhent, 
And  brathlp  bledis.     Sir  Degrevantt  Line.  MS*  897* 
This  fol  folk  tham  sammen  than, 
Brathli  thai  this  werk  bigan. 

MS.  Cott.  Fetptu.  A.iii.  f.  14. 

BRATTICE.    ApartHion.    North. 
BRATTISH.    A  shelf ;  also,  a  seat  with  a  high 

back.     North. 
BRATTISHING.    Brandishing,  q.  v. 
BRATTLE.  (1)  To  thunder.     NoHh. 

(2)  To  lop  the  branches  of  trees  after  they  are 
feUed.    East. 

(3)  A  race,  or  hurry.     North. 

(4)  A  push,  or  stroke.    North. 
BRATTY.    Mean  and  dirty.    Line. 
BRAUCH.    Rakings  of  straw.    Kent. 
BRAUCHIN.    A  horse-collar.    North. 
BRAUDED.    Embroidered. 
BRAUGHWHAM.    A  dish  composed  of  cheese, 

eggs,  bread  and  butter,  boiled  together. 
Zofie. 

BRAUNCE.    A  branch.    Siinner. 

BRAUNGING.    Pompous.    North. 

BRAVADOES.    Roaring  boys. 

BRAVATION.  Bravery ;  good  spirits.  See  Wily 
Beguiled,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  375. 

BRAVE.  (1)  finely  drest ;  fine ;  good.  Also  a 
verb.  Cf.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  23 ;  Drayton's 
Poems,  p.  23 ;  Timon,  p.  19 ;  Collier's  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  22;  Jacke  of  Dover,  p.  6,  braverfy. 

(2^  A  boast ;  a  vaunt.  See  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  71 ;  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, p.  36  ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  7  ;  Heywood's  Ed- 
ward IV.  p.  55. 


Well ;  in  good  health.    North. 


(3)  A  bravo ;  a  ruffian. 

(5)  A  trophy.    Nomenclator,  p.  288. 

BRAVERY.  (I)  Finery.  The  ancient  Britons 
painted  their  bodies,  **  which  they  esteemed  a 
great  braverie,"  Holinshed,  Chron.  England, 
p.  55.    Cf.  Tarlton,  p.  98. 

(2)  A  beau ;  a  fine  gentleman.  See  Ben  Jon- 
•on's  Works,  iii.  358. 

BRAVL    A  reward,  or  prize.    (Lat.) 

BRAWDEN.  Woven;  embroidered.  Brawderer, 
an  embroiderer,  Elizabeth  of  York,  p.  55. 

BRAWDRY.    Sculptured  work.    Skinner. 

BRAWET.    A  kind  of  eel.    North. 

BRAWL.  (I)  A  kind  of  dance,  introduced  into 
this  country  from  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  fully  described 
by  Douce,  Illustrations,  i.  218,  and  in  Web- 
ster's Works,  iv.  94.  Cotgrave  translates 
hmule,  "  a  brawle,  or  daunce,  wherein  many, 
men  and  women,  holding  by  the  hands,  some- 


times in  a  ring,  and  otherwhfles  at  length,  move 
altogether." 

Good  fellowes  must  go  learae  to  daunce. 

The  brydeal  is  f^ll  near-a  ; 
There  is  a  bratl  come  out  of  Fraunee, 
The  fyrst  ye  harde  this  ycare>a. 

Good  FMow«»,a  Ballad,  1500. 

(2)  A  brat.    NareM. 

BRAWN.  (1)  The  smut  of  com.     We$t. 
{2\  The  stump  of  a  tree.    Devon. 

(3)  A  boar.    North. 

Brok  brestede  as  a  braions,  with  brustils  fulle  large. 
Morte  Arihure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f. 65. 

(4)  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  any  kind 
of  flesh,  not  merely  that  of  the  boar,  and  to 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  body. 

BRAWNDESTE.     Brandished. 

Braumdett0  browne  stele,  braggede  in  trompet. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  91. 

BRAWNESCHEDYN.  Branded.  Tundale,  p.  40. 

BRAWN-FALLEN.    Very  thin. 

BRAWNS.    The  muscles. 

BRAWTHERER.    An  embroiderer. 

BRAY.  (1)  To  beat  in  a  mortar.  Hence,  to  beat, 
to  thiash.  To  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  an  old 
proverb.  See  Dodsley,  vii.  137 >  x.  262 ;  Top- 
sell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  364. 

And  brajf  hem  alle  togedere  small. 

Arehmdi^ia,  xxx.  39i. 

2)  Good ;  bold. 

3)  To  throw. 

4)  To  upbraid.     Huhet. 

5)  To  cry. 

For  hyt  bygan  to  brap  and  crye, 
As  th<%he  hyt  shuld  al  to  flye. 

MS.  Karl,  1701,  f.  33. 

(6)  A  cliff ;  a  rising  ground.  See  HoUnshed's 
Scotland,  pp.  9,  15. 

Ney  the  forde  ther  is  a  braye. 
And  ney  the  bncye  ther  is  a  well. 

MS.  Sloane  8578,  f.  10-11. 

BRAYING-ROPES.  Part  of  the  harness  of  a 
horse.  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  King  Edward 
IV.  p.  123. 

BRAZE.  (1)  To  acquire  a  bad  taste,  applied  to 
food.    North. 

(2)  To  be  impudent.    Var.  dial. 

BRAZIL.     Sulphate  of  iron.    North. 

BREACH.  (1)  A  plot  of  land  preparing  for  an- 
other crop.     Devon. 

(2)  The  break  of  day,  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  p.  242.  It  is  often  used  for  breaJk 
by  our  early  dramatists  in  an  obscene  sense, 
as  in  Heywood's  Royall  King  and  Loyall  Sub- 
ject, sig.  F.  1. 

BREACH.CORN.    Leguminous  crops. 

BREACHING.     Quarrelling.     Tkmer. 

BREACHY.  (1)  Spoken  of  cattle  apt  to  break 
out  of  their  pasture.    South. 

(2)  Brackish.     Stusex. 

BREAD.  "  He  took  bread  and  salt,"  i.  e.  he 
swore,  those  articles  having  formerly  been 
eaten  at  the  taking  an  oath. 

BREADINGS.  Accordmg  to  Kennett,  <'  bread- 
ings  of  com  or  grass,  the  swathes  or  lows 
wherein  the  mower  leaves  them.     Cheah," 
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BBEAD-LOAF.     Iloitaeliolil  bread.     JVorf*. 

BREAK.  (I)  AbreakulandthstbulDngluD 
fallow,  or  in  ihcep  mlki,  aiid  is  bo  oiled  the 
first  year  after  it  hu  been  ploughed  or  brolien 
Hp.  Norf.  To  run  the  honehoe  between 
rows  of  beana  a  called  breaking  them. 

(a)  A  b«rt  brtaki  cover,  when  lie  goes  out  be- 
fbre  the  hounds.  He  breala  vtatrr,  when  he 
tua  jiut  piraed  through  a  river.  Gent.  Rec. 
ii.  78. 


BKEAKDITCH.  A  term  originally  applied  to 
a  con  ihat  mill  not  stay  iti  her  approprialc 
paiture;  and  generally,  any  one  in  the  habit 
of  rambling.     North. 

BREAK>NECK.    A  ghoit.     North. 

BREAK-UP.  Toculupadeer;  Btennanciently 
and  properly  apphed  technically  to  (hat  ope- 
ration only,  hut  it  afierwarda  came  to  be  a 
general  term  for  earring.  A  huntsman  i>  now 
said  to  briai  up  hia  fox,  wlieu  he  cuts  off  the 
head  and  brush,  and  ^ve>  the  carcuc  to  the 
hounds.    Twid,  p.  47. 

BKEAM.  Cold  and  bleak.  North.  Cf.  Cal- 
grave,  iuT.  Froirf;  Florio,  in  v.  flrtno,  flruma, 
the  latter  writer  using  it  appalentiy  in  the 
senM  oifr«,t. 

BREAN.    To  penirire.     Yoriih. 

BREANT-NEED.  Aiustancc  in  dialresB.  Norlh. 

BEEAST.    (1)  The  voice. 

Pot  my  toiH  tt  Acrwji.    Aimantt  tf  Brriii,  p.  0. 
f2J  To  trim  a  hedge.     Sabgi. 
(3)  The  face  of  coal-norkings. 

(1)  To  spring  up.     North. 
BREAST-SUMMER.    A  beam  supporting  the 

front  of  a  building,  after  the  manner  of  a 

lintel.     Ojf.  Clon.  Arch. 
i41)RBAT.    A  kind  of  lurbol,  mentioned  in  Ordi- 

nances  and  Regulation!,  p.  S96. 
BREATH.     (I)    Breathing  1  exerciae.     Shot. 

"  To  breathe  in  your  watering,"  to  take  breath 

while  drinking,  a  Shakespearian  phrtae. 
(E)  A  smile.     Srmfrtet. 
(3)  To  bray ;  to  neigh.     Divoa. 
(t)  Smell  i  scent ;  odour.     It'al. 
{6}  Fotuo.     "  Ajid  Ihink'st  thou  to  tnalh  mc 

upon  tniat?"     IleywDod's  Royall  King,  1637, 

sig.  F.  iiL    This  is  a  meaning  that  has  been 

overlooked.     "  Here  ia  a  lady  that  want! 

breathing  too,"  Pericles,  ii.  3. 
BREATHING-HOLE.    A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 
BREATHING- WHILE.    A  lime  sufficieat  for 

drawmg  breath ;   any  very  short  period   of 

time.     Nartt. 
BREAU.    Spoon  meat.     North. 
BREC.    Brxike.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  490.     Brtck, 

breaking,  fracture,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  SI68. 
BRECHB.     (I)  Breeches.     U.S.) 

(2)  The  bntlocks  of  a  deer. 


BRECK.  A  piece  of  unenclosed  arable 
a  sheep  walk,  if  in  grass.  Eatl.  Tusser, 
has  brwk,  a  breaking  or  ftaclure. 

BRECOST.    A  barbican. 

BBEDALE.  A  marriage-feast.  {J.-S.) 
No  mu  may  lellc  yo  uli 


BREDE.   (I)  Breadth.  North.  Cf.  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  iii.  328  ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1972. 
Tba  u>gtl  tcfin  the  ctallilc  to  Ms 


They  h»T«  bo  pi 


:z  U.  ly.ie  n. 


b.  rl.  II 


(2)  Broad;  extended.  {A..S.)  Cf.  Kyng  Ali- 
saunder, 2322;  Wright's  Pnrgalory,  p.  BG. 
"  Take  grene  howys  of  asche,  and  cut  hem, 
and  ley  bem  on  a  brede  yren,"  MS.  Med. 
Calh.  Heref. 

(3)  Abroad.     Stinner. 

it)  Bread:  employment.    North, 
h)  A  knot.      Sf'e.t. 

(6)  A  board.  (A..S.)  SliU  used  in  Suffolk  for 
a  board  lo  press  curd  for  cheese. 

N.ylyd™i».ri.dfHe, 

That  menciillyt  anabecb    Rgti^.Aiutq.l.G^- 
BREDECHESE,    Cream-cheese.     Pr.  Fare. 
BREDEN.     To  breed.    {J.-S.) 
BREDGEN.    To  abridge.    Siinner. 
BREDHERE.     Bretberen. 


BREDHITITHE.   A  lump  of  bread.   Pr.  Parr-. 

BRED-SORB.    A  whitlow.    East. 

BRED  URN  E.    Bretberen. 

■n,~y.t™l-rTreuponadjiy 
Wjlh  memyi  «™.liyn  In  fyihM. 

BREE.     (I)  A  bank;  adechrily.    North. 

(2)  Agitation.     North. 

(3)  To  frighten.     North. 

(4)  An   eyebrow,      far.  dial.      Palsgrave  baa, 
"  Jirtf  of  the  eye,  poil  de  hiel,"  subst.  f.  21. 


Ld  thypge  dut  rv 


^lyket 


ioe,  f.a 


BREECH.    To  flngi  to  whii 

BREECHES-BIBLE.    One  of  our  tranilationa 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Geneva  edition,  on 

which  some  ridicide  has  been  thrown  on  ac-  | 

count  of  the  following  words,  "  And  they  ^ 

sewed    lig-trce    leaves   together,  and  made  , 

themselves  brteehri,"  Gen.  iii.  7.    The  pecu-  ' 

liarity  is  imaf^nary,  the  same  word  occurring  I 

in  several  of  the  early  translations.      Sec  \ 

Douce's  Illuilrations,  i.  378.  , 

BREECIIMEN.    Sailors.    Sec  a  bit  of  obsolete  j 

words  prefixed  (o  Batman  uppon  fiartholoiDC,  i 
1583. 

BREED.    To  plait.     South.  J 


BRE 
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BREED-BATE.    A  maker  of  contention. 

BREEDER.    A  fine  day.    Eatt, 

BREEDING.IN.AND-IN.    Crossing  the  breed. 

BREEDS.    The  brims  of  a  hat.     Gkme, 

BREEK.  Breeches.  North,  Also  breek9.  See 
Skelton,  iL  173 ;  bryk,  Songs  and  Carols,  x. ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  51 ;  breke,  Lang- 
toft,  p.  161,  where  the  French  original  reads 
brayte,  Breek-girdille,  Manndevile's  Trayels, 
p.  50,  a  kind  H  girdle  round  the  middle  of 
the  body,  zona  circa  renes,  Ducange  in  v. 

Renale. 

He  made  hym  nakyd,  for  he  was  meke, 
Sato  hys  ichurte  and  hys  hreke, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38«  f.  163. 
At  ys  brtggwdUe  that  swerd  a-etod. 

MS,  Jthmol9  33.  f.  39. 

BREEL.  A  contentious  person?  [Brethel?] 
Why  lowtt  je  nat  low  to  my  lawdabyll  prcMm, 
Ye  teawlyng  brteU  and  blabyr-Iyppyd  bycchyt. 

Digby  MifSttrUt,  p.  107. 

BREEN.    A  goblin.    North. 
BREER.    A  briar.    North, 
BREEZE.  (1)  To  lean  hard.    Dewm, 
(2)  A  quarreL     Far,  dial 
BREFF.    Brief;  short.    ShaJt, 
BREFFET.    To  ransack.     Line. 
BREGEN.    They  break,  pi. 
BREGGE.    A  bridge.    Lyb.  Disc.  1271. 
BREGID.    Abridged ;  shortened. 
BREID.    Sorrow  ? 

For  evere  were  thou  luther  and  lee. 

For  to  brewe  me  bitter  breid. 

And  me  to  puyten  out  of  peet. 

WaUtr  Mope*,  p.  S42. 

BREKB.  To  part;  to  break.  North.  "Poverty 
breky$  companye,''  MS.  Douce  52.    (A.-S,) 

BREKET.    A  pike?    Meyrici. 

BREME.  (1)  Fierce ;  furious ;  vigorous.  (A.'S.) 
See  Warton's  Hist.  EngL  Poet.  L  201 ;  Chau- 
cer.  Cant.  T.  1701 ;  Leg.  CathoL  p.  17  ;  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.ii.  7;  Amadas,  171;  TowneleyMyst 
p.  197 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  241 ;  Ritson's 
Songs,  L  58,  64  ;  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  27.  Also 
spelt  Mm,  as  in  Langtoft,  p.  154.  The  term 
is  still  applied  to  a  sow  marit  iq)peten9. 
Tbey  ar  bold  aod  ftreiM  as  bare. 

MS.  Harl,  S858.  f.  89. 

(2)  Briny  ?  cuirass  ?  Or  very  possibly  the  word 
m^  be  incorrectly  written  for  brenie  in  MS. 
Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  88. 

BREN.  Bran.  North.  See  an  early  instance 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  128. 

Than  take  an  hanfulle  of  brenne,  and  putt  hit 
Into  the  herbie*  that  hit  wexe  summewhat  rownde 
and  thykkew  MS.  Med,  ColL  Sman.  t.  18. 

BRENCH.    The  brink.    EUi8,ii.  138. 
BREN-CHEESE.    Bread  and  cheese.    South. 
BRENDE.  (1)  To  make  broad ;  to  spread  about. 

North.    Klennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Burnished. 
BRENDSTON.     Brimstone.     Su^fhitr  vivum, 

MS.  SloaiM  5,  f.  9. 
BRENNE.    To  bum.    (^.--S.)    See  Kyng  Ali- 

lannder,  4881 ;  Minof  s  Poems,  p.  23 ;  Piers 

Plooglunaii,  p.  367 ;  Leg.  CathoL  p.  224 ; 


Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  55 ;  Todd's  niuitrt- 
tions,  p.  219. 

No  to  bote  fyre  ys  yn  no  land. 
As  hyt  ys  aboute  me  brennand. 

MS,  Harl.  1701.  f.  IS. 
And  kyndelfl  thaire  willes  with  the  fyre  of  love, 
makand  thalm  hate  and  brpnnand  within,  and  fayre 
and  lufely  in  Jhetu  Crist  eghe. 

MS,  CoU.  JSeon.  10.  f.  1. 
BRENNINGLY.    Hotly.    (^.-5.) 
BRENT.    Steep.    North. 
BRENWATER.    Aqua  fortis. 
BRENTEDE.    Biave ;  courageous.    (A.^N.) 
I  Mile  to  batelle  the  biynge  of  brenyede  knyghtes 
Thyrtty  thoiaunde  be  tale,  thryflye  In  armet. 

Mcrte  Arihurt,  MS,  Uncoin,  f.  ML 

BREED.    Surfisce;  top;  brim.    {A.-S.) 
BRERE.  (1)  Briar.  (A,.N.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant 

T.  1534 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 
(2)  To  sprout.    North. 

BREREWOOD.  Cotgrave  has,  "  Aile,  a  wing ; 
also,  the  brimme  or  brerewood  of  a  hat."  Carr 
gives  breward  as  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
BRERN.  A  man.  Ps.Cott, 
BRESE.  To  bruise.  {A,-N.)  See  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  214 ;  Skelton,  iL  100 ;  Leg.  CathoL 
p.  199. 

Ful  faste  they  wrastyn,  no  thyng  they  wounden, 
Nedet  they  mote  brcM  foule  hyt  honden. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  90. 
And  set  hur  upon  an  olde  stede. 
That  was  breiytf  and  bljrnde. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.38,  f.  7S. 

BRESSEMOR.    A  beam.    North. 

BRESTE.  (1)  To  burst.    (A.-S.) 

Bothe  thorow  owt  back  and  bone. 
He  made  the  blode  to  owt  brette. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  S»,  f.  80. 

(2)  A  burst  of  sorrow. 

AU  that  there  were,  bothe  moott  and  leeste. 
Of  Gye  they  had  a  grete  breste, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff,  ii.  38,  f.  148. 

BRESURE.    A  bruise  or  sore. 
BRET.  To  fadeaway;  to  alter.  Kent.  See  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.     Standing  com  j^ 
ripe  that  the  grain  ftUs  out,  is  said  to  bret 
out, 
BRETAGE.    A  parapet. 

Thanne  alle  the  folke  of  that  cet^ 
Rane  the  geaunte  for  to  see. 
At  the  br$tage  there  he  stode. 

MS.  Lincoln  A,  I,  17.  f.  103. 
Whenne  he  had  slayne  the  knyghtes  fyve, 
Agayne  to  the  wallet  ganne  he  dryve, 
And  over  the  bretage  ganne  lye.         JMcf.  f.  103. 
BRETAGED.    Embattled. 

Towred  withe  torettea  was  the  tente  thanne. 
And  aftur  bretaged  abowte  bry5te  to  byholde. 

MS.  Cott.  Catig.A.  U.f.  118. 

BRETEXED.    Embattled.    Lydgate, 
BRETFULL.    BrimfuL    See  Todd's    Illustra- 
tions,  p.  324 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  689,  2166 ; 
House  of  Fame,  iiL  1033;  Wright's  Seven 
Sages,  p.  33. 

Tak  the  leves  of  henbayne  one  Miseomer  evene, 
and  stampe  thame  a  littille,  and  fille  a  mekllle  pott 
bre^fuHU,  and  thirlle  the  pott  in  the  bothome. 

MS,  JJne,  Med.  f.  308. 

BRETH.   Rage;  anger. 
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BBETHELING.  A  worthle»  penon.  SetAr- 
thouT  *nd  Merlin,  pp.  7,  219  ;  Beira  of  Ham- 
toun,  p.  81.  Brtthdlyi,  Coy.  Myit.  p.  30B  i 
and  irej/el  in  Prompt.  Pitt.  p.  &0,  aeema  to  b« 
an  error  for  brtlhel,  tnnilated  by  munfuiuf. 

BRETISE.    See  Bretagt. 

BRETYNYD.    Carved ;  cat  up.    {AS.) 
Ht  b»ght>  In  thit  brrDHxl*  cnkc, 


BREVE.  (1)  Tolell;  to  ipeak ;  to  inform;  U> 
eateem,  or  accouDt.  Also,  to  mark,  to  write. 
See  Boke  of  Curtajye,  p.  23;  Wrighfa  Pol 
Songa,  p.  laS;  Ordioancei  and  Regulationi, 
p.  47  !  HardynB"!  Chronicle,  f.  102.  Brtvt- 
mml,  an  account,  Ordinance!  and  AegulatioDa, 
p.  71;*r«n-,  ib.  p.  70. 

(2)  Brief ;  ibort  See  OctoTiiD,  533 ;  Shkip'i 
Cov.  Mjat.  p.  157. 

BREVET.  CO  A  little  brief,  or  letter,  {A.-N.) 
See  Piera  Ploughman,  pp.  5,  lIGi  Boke  of 
Ctntuye,  p.  22.  Breretawre,  ■  porter  or  car- 
rier of  letters,  bmigtTvba,  Docauge  and 
Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  To  move  about  inquiailively;  to  ■earch  dili- 
genti)'  into  aaything.     Wtil. 

BREVIALL.     A  breviary. 

BREVIATURE.  A  note  of  abbreviation.  Se« 
the  Nomendator,  p.  9. 

BREW.    A  kind  of  bird,   mentioned 
Archa»Iogia,  xiii.  341. 

BREWARD.    A  blade  of  com.    North. 

BREWER 'S-HORSE.    A  drunkard  wai 

timei  said  to  be  "  one  whom  the  brever'i 
hunt  hath  bit."    See  Mr.  Cunningham' 
toRich's  HODeitieofthiiAgfl,p.  72.   Falataff 
compares  himself  to  a  brevrer'a  hone,  1  Henry 
IV.  iii.  3,  in  a  contemptuous  manner. 

BREWET.  Pottage  i  broth.  {A.-S.)  Bronwys, 
Richard  Coer  de  lion,  3077.  This  probably 
differed  from  the  North  country  brtmi,  which 
is  made  of  slices  of  tn^ad,  with  fat  broth 
poured  over  them.  "  Adgmhtn  til  quodliiet 
eduIiM  ad^  npinfualvm,  browexe,"  Reliq. 
Alltiq.L7.  Cf.  Withal*' Dictionarie,ed.  1608, 
p.  152,  brews. 

(Oi  Bug  AUChcC  taxfe  *nd  brfult  for  qualln  and 
partridge.  I^fV'  Euptiuj. 

BREWLEDE.  The  leaden  cooling  vessel  used 
by  brewen. 

BREWSTER.    A  brewer.    NoHh. 

BRETDE.  (I)  A  board.    (_A.-S.) 

(2)  Force ;  violence. 

A  iqn^  teik*  a  bogh  wUb  (nie  »r«df, 
Hyt  Medd  on  hinu  bathe  hande  iml  Am. 

jr«.0n«kF[.il.3B,f.M. 

(3)  To  MghUn ;  to  itartle. 
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BRE3E.    To  frighten.   (AS.) 

BREJET.  Breath.  In  MS.  Med.  Coa  En 
f.  3,  B  kind  of  agua-vila  a  Mud  to  "  Un 
■tynkyng  ireiet.  Jit  a  man  drynk  it." 

BRIAN.  To  keep  fire  at  the  month  of  an  o' 
Iforth. 


0  BRI 

BRIBAGE.  Bribery.  See  Harriton'a  Description 
of  England,  p.  149. 

BRIBE.  To  rob  ;  to  atcal.  {A.-N.)  "  Have 
stolen  and  bribed  ligsetts;"  Rot.  Pari,  bb 
qnoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  v.  33.  Palsgrave  haa, 
■'  I  iribt.  1  pull.  1  pyU,"  f.  174.  "  Divide  me 
like  a  brWd  buck,  each  a  haunch,"  says 
Falataff,  Herry  Wivea,  v.  i,  which  modern 
cditoii  moat  unaccountably  alter.  Was  the 
allusion  unnltutml  for  a  man  who  had  so  re- 
cently killed  deer,  and  broken  open  a  lodge  ? 

BRIBOUR.  A  robber.  Also,  a  be^.  {A.-N.) 
See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  183 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  50, 
tnmaUted  by  ymntieulia. 

BRICCO.    Brittle.    Cheth. 

BRICHE.    Happy. 

BRICK.  (1)  To  break  by  pulUng  back.  Hence 
in  Kent,  to  brieiea  and  to  brilleit  up  the  head 
is  to  hold  it  tip  and  backward.   Ktmelt. 

m  A  kind  of  loaf.   Ver.  JiaL 

(3)  A  rent  or  flaw.   Bteen. 

BRICKEN.   Made  of  brick.   Souti. 

BRICKETTES.  The  pieces  of  annonr  which 
covered  the  loins,  and  joined  the  tassets, 

BRICK-KEEL.  Abrick-kiln.  Soulk.  Floriohas 
Ofi  term  in  t.  MaUoiuira. 

BRICKLB.  Brittle.  North.  See  Topsell'a  Poure- 
fboted  Beasta,  p.  321 ;  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  pp.  21,  213,221;  Romeut  and 
Juliet,  p.  56. 

BRICKNOGGIN.  An  old  strong  mode  of  build- 
ing irith  frequent  wooden  right-upa,  or  studds, 
filled  in  between  with  bricks.  HabF- timbered 
houses  are  called  brick-pane  buildings. 

BRICKSTONB.  A  brick.  North.  Also  called  a 
brick-tile. 

BRICK- WALLS.  To  swallow  one's  meat  with- 
out chevring,  ia  aometimea  called  malung 
brick-walla. 

BRICOLE.  (1)  The  rebound  of  a  ball  alter  a 
aide  atroke  at  tennia.  In  Engliah  often  called 
a  brick-waU,  aa  in  Ilollyband  and  Cotgiave, 
in  V.  Brieolt ;  brickoU,  Florio,  in  v.  BrietMla. 

(2)  An  ancient  military  engine,  used  for  batter- 
ing down  wall*.  {A.-N.)  See  Du  Bartaa, 
p.  491. 

BRIO.  A  bird.  (.«.-£.)  Se«  Minot'a  Poema, 
p.  31;  Hartahome'a  Met.  Tales,  p.  53; 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  10925.  The  herb  turd'a- 
tongue  is  called  briddatonge  in  M.S.  Sloane  5, 
f.6. 

luBuJalyutrUiiabaujh.      Ma.auauim,K». 
BBIDALE.  SeeSredofc. 
BRIDDIS.   Bioodi&mily.   {A.^.) 

haovi*  he  ordfjDide  a  veaet  ifore  hJr  hole,  and* 
put  Ihetln  evetl  d*yB  mUkr,  thai  Die  tRpeiit  with* 
bli  trUdit  mnlil  like  bit  oute. 

BRIDE.  (1)  A  bridle.   {A..N.) 

(2)  Fhmo,  in  v.  CmeUchidrt,  haa,  "  to  mince  or 
bride  it  at  the  table  or  in  speech  aa  aome  •£• 
fkcted  women  use."  Lilly,  in  hi*  Mother 
Bombie,  appUe*  the  term  to  the  behaviour  of 
newly-manied  people. 

BRIDE-DOOR.    To  run  for  the  bride-door,  ia  to 
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start  for  a  favour  given  by  a  bride  to  be  run  for 
by  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  wait 
at  the  church-door  until  the  marriage  is  over, 
and  then  run  to  the  bride's  door.  The  prize  a 
riband,  which  is  worn  for  the  day  in  the  hat  of 
the  winner.  North, 

BRIDE-LACES.  A  kind  of  broad  riband  or 
small  streamer,  often  worn  at  weddings,  al- 
luded to  in  the  Gamester,  iii.  3,  and  by 
Laneham. 

BRIDEWELL.  A  well-known  prison,  and 
hence  generally  applied,  as  in  the  OptickGlasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  21. 

BRIDGE-PIN.  Part  of  a  gun,  mentioned  in 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  124. 

BRIDGES.  A  kmd  of  thread. 

BRIDLE.  An  andent  instrument  for  punishing 
a  scold ;  one  of  them  still  exists  at  Congleton. 
See  England  and  Wales,  p.  519.  ''  To  bite 
on  the  bridle,''  to  suffer  great  hardships. 

BRIDLEGGED.  Weak  in  the  legs.   Chesh. 

BRIDLE-ROAD.  A  road  for  a  horse  only.  Also 
called  a  bridle-sty  and  a  bridle-way. 

BRIDLING.    A  bitch  maris  appetens. 

BRIDLING-CAST.  A  parting  turn  or  cast. 
SeeSkelton,ii.  117. 

BRIDRIS.    Breeders. 

BRIDWORT.   Meadow-sweet. 

BRIEF.  (1)  A  petition ;  any  short  paper,  or 
speech ;  a  letter.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  127 ; 
Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  1 18.  Hence  an  abstract, 
an  account.  The  word  is  still  retained  by 
lawyers. 

(2)  RUfe ;  common ;  prevalent.  Shak,  Still  used 
in  the  provinces,  but  chiefly  applied  to  epide- 
mic disorders. 

(3)  A  horse-fly.  Elyot,  in  v.  Oestrum,  says, 
**  it  semeth  to  bee  the  fly  called  a  brirfe  or 
horse  flie,  by  reason  that  it  doeth  so  vexe  cat- 
tell  in  sommer  tyme." 

(4)  A  breve  in  music 

BRIG.  An  utensil  used  in  brewing  and  in 
dairies  to  set  the  strainer  upon.  North,  A 
kind  of  iron,  set  over  a  fire,  is  so  called. 
BRIGANT.  A  robber  or  plunderer. 
BRIGANTATLE.  Brigandine,  an  extremely 
pliable  kind  of  armour,  consisting  of  small 
]datet  of  iron  sewn  upon  quilted  linen  or 
leather.  See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  16 ; 
Test.  Vetnst  p.  189. 

Of  snnit  or  of  brigantaifU, 

Stood  Bothynge  Uumneupon  batayle. 

Ccwer,  its.  Soe,  AnHq,  134,  f.  92. 
BRIGE.    Ck>ntention.   (^.-AT.) 
BRIGGE.  Abridge.  North. 
BRIGGEN.    To    abridge.    Briggid,  abridged, 
Langtdft,  p.  247. 

ByreTCD  num  bit  helthe  and  his  welfAre« 
And  hte  drnyc*  briggttu  and  ichorte  his  1  jf. 

Occfooe,  M8,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  851. 

BRIGHT.    Cehmdine. 

BRIGHTSOME.    Bright.    See  Holinshed,  Hist. 

England,  p.  99  ;  Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland, 

p.  28. 
BRIGIRDLE.    ^et  Breek, 
BBIK.   Nirn»w;strai^t.    Colet, 


BRIKE.    Breach;  ruin.    {A,-S.) 

BRIM.  (1)  Sea;  flood;  river.     Sea-sand  is  still 

called  brim-sand  in  Dorset. 
{2)  The  same  as  breme^  q.  v. 

(3)  The  forehead.  North.  This  seems  to  be  the 
right  meaning  in  Octovian,  93  a. 

(4)  To  bring.    Eatt, 
BRIMME.    Public;  known. 
BRIMMER.   A  hat.   North, 

BRIMMLE.  A  bramble.  West.  Huloet,1552, 
has  brymble,  Brymmeylle,  bremmyll,  Pr, 
Parv. 

BRIMS.  A  gadfly.  Kent,  See  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  who  gives  the  phrase,  "  You 
have  a  brima  in  your  tail,"  i.  e.  are  alwajrs 
running  about.  Brinuey  occurs  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Oeatre;  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  247 ;  and  Skinner  refers  to  Iligins  for  it. 

BRIMSTONE.    Rampant.   South. 

BRINCH.  To  drink  in  answer  to  a  pledge. 
Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  vii. 
Bryncher,  Gascoyne's  Delicate  Diet,  1576. 
Nares  is  at  fault  with  respect  to  this  word, 
which  is  sometimes  spelt  brmdice. 

BRINDED.   Fierce.   Deffon. 

BRINDLED.    Streaked ;  variously  coloured. 

BRINGEN.  To  bring.  {a.-S.^  "To  bring  one 
going,"  to  bring  one  on  one  s  way,  to  accom- 
pany a  person  part  of  a  journey. 

BRINI.  A  cuirass.  See  KyngAhsaunder,  1249, 
1869,  5149;  Kyng  Horn,  1230;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  949 ;  Horn  Childe,  p.  284  ;  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  p.  140;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  171; 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  287 ;  Sir  Tiistrem,  pp. 
147, 301. 

Buskede  hi  hrenife§  bryghte  to  behalde. 

Mcrt9  Jrthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

BRINKLE.     A  dog  «  with  one  patch  of  hUck. 
brown  brinkle  on  the  left  eye  and  Idt  ear" 
is  mentioned  in  the  Times,  April  24, 1845. 
BRINK-WARE.     Small  faggots  to  repair  the 

banks  of  rivers.    East, 
BRINT.    Burnt.    {A.-S.) 

The  trees  hit  brast,  the  erthe  6Hitf , 
At  Gesson  londe  there  hit  stint. 
Cunor  Mundi,  MS.  Cott.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  38. 

BRISE.  (1)  To  bruise ;  to  break. 
A  bristle.    North. 
Fallow  ground.    East. 

BRISK-ALE.  Ale  of  a  superior  quality.  See 
Toulmin's  Hist,  of  Taunton,  p.  25. 

BRISKEN.    To  be  lively. 

BRISLE-DICE.    A  kind  of  false  dice. 

BRISS.  Dust ;  rubbish.  Devon,  Briss-and-but- 
tons,  sheep's  droppings. 

BRISSE.    To  bruise. 

BRISSLE.    To  scorch ;  to  dry.    North. 

BRISSOUR.  Asorepkce;achap.  {DanJ)  The 
term  occurs  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  299.  Com- 
pare MS.  Med.  ColL  Eman.  foL  19,  "  also  it  is 
good  emplastres  for  wowndis  that  ben  ranclyd, 
for  to  sese  ache,  and  do  awey  briwurit." 

BRISTEZ.    Bursts. 

Of  myne  hard  herte  than  es  gret  wondire, 
That  it  for  sorowe  brittez  noghte  in  sundyre. 

MS,  Ldneoln  A.  L  I7i  f*  190. 
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BRIST-HIGH.    Violent.     Yorith. 

BRISTLE-TAIL.    A  gadfly.   Norti. 

BRIT.    To  indent  i  to  bruise,     Wat.    His  alio 

inother  fonn  of  bmle. 
BUITAIN-CROWN,     A  gold  coin,  worth  about 

flve  ihiUings.     8e«  SncUing'i  Coini.  p.  24. 
BKITH.    Wrath ;  contention. 
BRITONNER.    A  swaggerer.    SkinHtr. 
BRITTENE.     To  cut  up  ;  lo  carvi      '    ' 

^vide  into  fra^ents.    {J.-S.)     vaca  in  ine 

North,  accordmg  to  Kcnnett'a  Glousry,  p.  33. 

Sec  Lui^ft,    p.  244 ;   Robson's   Rouiances, 

p.  64  ;  lUust.  of  Fait7  Mythology,  p.  67. 

Wbhu  ibcm  lo  britlenw  hfin  with  thy  ttnudr  rjcht. 

BRITTLING.    The  slow-woral. 

BRIZE.    A  gidlly. 

BRO.    Brow  (  brink. 

miOACH.  (1)  -1  sp't-  Also  a  verb,  to  apil  or 
trassflx,  as  in  MS.  Morte  Arlbure,  f.  65.  Ken- 
nett  says,  "  in  Yorkihire  they  call  a  scewcr  or 
tnj  tliaip  pointed  nick  a  iroehc,  aa  also  llie 
spindle  stick  wliereon  the  thread  or  yam  ia 
wound."  The  lenn  it  applied  to  a  larding-pin 
in  Wamor"!  Aniiq.  Culin.  p.  43.  Broche- 
tamcrs,  lads  who  turned  the  (pit,  ib.  p.  97. 
Cf.  Tiindale,  p.  13. 

(2)  A  Meeple.  NortA.  The  term  is  no«  nearly 
obsolete.  A  pyramidicat  spire  is  still  called  a 
broadi-sl«eple,  a  phrase  wliieli  ocrurs  iu  the 
Opiiek  GLuia  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

(3)  A  taper;  a  torch.  See  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  362  -,  Anlurs  of  Artb.  xwv.  9. 

(I)  An  irregular  grawiag  of  a  tooth.  Topsell'i 
Poure-fooled  Beasts,  pp.  1S9,  33).  Phillips 
bu  tmcMljf,  ■  crookedness,  especially  of  Ibc 
teeth. 

(&)  A  kind  of  bockle  or  clasp  i  a  breast-pin  ;  a 
Hit  of  jewel  or  ornament ;  an  arnirnvnlal  pin 
or  loop.  See  KyngAlisaunder,  6S42  ;  Richard 
Coer  de  lion,  S067.  The  term  is  also  used 
metaphorically  for  emamenl. 

(6)  To  deflower.    Miege. 

(7)  According  to  Polwhelc,  a  sharply  pointed 
stick  to  thrust  into  mows  of  com.  A  rod  of 
willow  or  hazle  used  by  thatcbers  is  so  called. 
Var.  dial. 

(8)  A  spur.  Alaoaverh,  to  spur.  "  Ther  itcJes 
iroelinl  tbei  fast,"  Langtoft,  p.  277. 

(9)  To  shape  stones  roughly.    North. 

(10)  A  fishing-hook.  Prompt.  Pan. 
BROAD.  A  large  flooded  fen.  Eaul. 
BHOAD-ARROW.   An  arrow  with  u  sery  large 

head,  and  forked. 
BROAD-BAND.    Com  laid  out  in  the  sheaf  on 

the  band,  and  ipreod  out  to  dry  after  nan. 

Norlk. 
BROAD-BBST.   The  best  suit  of  apparel.  Eatt. 
BROAD-CAST.  Com  sown  by  the  hind  and  not 

drilled.    Smith. 
BBOAD-HE.U)S.    The  heads  of  broad-arrows, 

used  for  shooting. 
BKOAD-SET.    Short  and  thick.    The  tenn  ii 

applied  to  cloth  in  Simtt,  ii.  94. 
BROAK.    To  belch.    Eatt. 


BKOAN.     A  faggot.     Horlh. 

i.    To  prick  with  a  bodkin.     KortK 
BROBIU-ANDE.    Weltering. 
"    ij  ibaldenuDiielijeTberc  twjknlc, 

BROC.    A  rupture. 

BROCAGE.  A  treaty  by  a  lirolier  or  agent. 
{.i.-N.)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  33,  289  ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  239. 

BROCALE.     Broken  victuiils.     Fr.  Pan. 

BROCHE.    See  Bruaeh. 

BROCKET.  A  brocket,  q.  v.  See  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram,  iii,  238, 

BROCIIT.     Brought. 

BROCK.  (1)  A  badger.  It  is  the  translation  of 
collar  in  MS.  Coll.  Jes.  Oxoo.  ti,  so  that  it 
was  probohly  also  applied  to  a  beaver.  "Textii, 
a  brokke,"  Reliq.  A-Utiq.  L  7.  Cf.  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,  p.  119;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  79,  83 1 
Ywojue  and  Gawin,  98 ;  Dial.  Great.  Moral. 
p.  2G0iPien  Ploughman,  p.  110.  It  it  also 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  in  Pcclc's  Jesti,  p.  22. 
)  A  cahhi^.  North. 
)  A  piece  or  fragment.      Weal. 

(4)  A  cow  or  husbandry  horse.  North.  Brock- 
'    ;  mongrel,  a  vicious  jade. 

(5)  The  insect  that  produces  the  &oth  called 
cuckoo-spittle.      ¥ar.  dial. 

(6)  A  brocket,  q.  v.  Florio  bos,  "  Cerbidllo,  a 
brocke  or  a  sta^ard." 

BBOCKE.    To  brook;  lo  enjoy. 

BROCKET.  According  lo  Twici,  Beliq.  Antiq. 
i.  151,  and  Harrison,  Description  of  England, 
p.  226,  a  stag  in  its  second  year,  but  Blome, 
ii.  75,  sayi  the  name  is  given  to  a  stag  in  itt 
third  year,  which  agrees  nitli  the  Maystre  of 
the  Game,  MS.  Bodl.  546. 

BROCKLE.  Brittle.  North.  It  is  found  in 
Huloct,  1552,  and  is  also  applied  lo  cattle  ^>t 
to  break  through  a  field. 

BROCOUR.    A  seller  or  broker.     {A.-N.) 
With  .vjirlM  uni.t  I  .rje, 

GoHvr,  MS-  Sot.  Antiq.  134,  f.  IM. 
BHODDLE.     To  moke  holes.     North. 
BRODE.    To  prick.     North.     Florio  menljona 

a  kind  of  nail  so  called,  ed.  1611,  p.  68,  which 

may  he  the  same  with  brodyit  in  Ashmole'a 

Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  132. 
BRODEKINS.     Buskins  or  haU-bools,  aimjlar 

lo  what  were  ifterwnrds  called  startups,  and 

generally  worn  by  rustics,  (fr.) 
BRODEL.  Abrothel.   Hsrrison's  Descr.of  Kng- 

land,  p.  216.    Also  a  term  of  abuse. 
BRODELYCHE.     Sttongi  furious. 
B  ROD  ID.     Spread. 
BRODS.    Money.     Line. 
BROEBH.    Tractable.    (J.-S.) 
BKOG.  (1)  A  swampy  or  bushy  place.  Norlh. 
(21  To  crop.     Yorhih. 

(3)  TobrDgiamelbodofcatchingeelswithira^ 
or  small  sticks,  which  is  caBed  brogging.  North, 

(4)  A  trick.     BbmI. 

BROGGER.  A  liadger  who  deab  in  com.  Set 
lloUnshed,  iii.  1588, 
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BROGUES.  (1)  Coarse  shoes.   Shak,    Accord- 
ing to  Kennett,  "  a  sort  of  shoe  made  of  the 
rough  hide  of  any  beast,  commonly  used  by 
the  wilder  Trish."    See  Holinshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  160. 
(2)  Breeches.     Suffolk, 
BROIDED.    Braided ;  woven.    {A,'N.) 
BROIDEN.    Interwoven  ? 

Lond  of  lif.  of  roo  and  rest, 
With  blit  and  bote  broUen  best. 

Curmn-  Mw%di,  MS,  (ML  Trin,  Cantab,  t  7. 

BROK.  The  name  of  an  inferior  horse,  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7125,  and  said  by 
Brand  to  be  still  in  use,  i.  293.  Kennett  says, 
'*  hence  the  name  of  brockman  in  Kent,  L  e. 
horseman.'^  See  Brock  (4).  "  Brok,  an  old 
sword,"  Ash. 

BROKALT.    Broken  victuals. 

BROKDOL.     Brittle.     Pronqtt.  Pan. 

BROKE.  (1)  To  deal  or  transact  a  business, 
particularly  of  an  amorous  nature ;  to  act  as  a 
procurer.     Nares. 

(2)  A  breach.  Becon.  Hence  a  misdeed,  or 
crime. 

(3)  A  brook.    (^.-5.) 
aS  To  keep  safe.    Skinner. 

^5 )  A  ruptmre.    Kent. 

(6)  Sheep  are  said  to  broke  when  lying  under  a 
broken  bank.    North. 

BROKE-BAKKYDE.   Crookbacked.   Pr.  Parv. 

BROKELEAK.    The  water-dock. 

BROKELETTES.    Fragments. 

BROKELL.  Rubbish.  HiUoet.  Brokle,  brittle, 
Elyot,  in  ▼.  Aloe. 

BROKEN.    A  brook.    Skmner. 

BROKEN-BEER.     Remnants  of  beer,  as  we 
now  say  broken  victuals.    Any  single  odd 
money,  according  to  Kennett,  is  called  broken 
money. 
'  BROKER.    A  pander  or  go-between. 

BROKET.  (1)  A  lark.  Northumb.  Sec  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  1790,  i.  48. 

(2)  A  brook.  ''  A  brokei  to  the  sea''  is  men- 
tioned in  Lelandi  Itin.  iu.  18,  24,  132. 

(3)  A  torch  or  taper. 
BROKKING.    Throbbing ;  quivering. 
BROKLEMBE.     The  herb  orpin.     It  is  the 

translation  of  fabaria  in  MS.  Sloaue  5,  f.  5. 
Spdt  broklemp  in  Arch.  xxx.  405. 
BROL.    A  child  or  brat    (J.-S.) 
BROLL.    Part;  piece.     Coles. 
BROM.    The  bit  of  a  bridle.    North. 
BROMIDOHAM.  A  corruption  of  Birmingham. 
A  Bromidgham  groat,  a  spurious  fourpenny- 
piece.    A  person  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but 
between  both,  was  called  a  Bromidgham. 
BRONCHED.    Pierced. 
BRONDE.     (1)  A  sword ;  a  club. 

Or  thou  paase  thorow  my  honde, 
And  Mordelay  my  gode  ftronito. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38>  f.  101. 
He  idiulde  hym  dryve  to  grounde 
With  that  brcndt  In  a  lytylle  ttounde. 

Ibid.  r.  246. 

(2)  Atordi.    (A.'N.) 
BRONB-IRON.    A  sword,    ^fenter. 


BRONDIT.     Branded;    burnt.     Huloet    has 
brondon  in  the  same  sense. 

BRONE.     Brovrn. 

BRONG.     Brought.     North. 

BRONNYN.    Bum,  destroy,  pL 

BRONSTROP.     A  prostitute. 

BROO.    (1)  Brother.    North. 

(2)  The  top  of  anything. 

Tak  a  knyfe,  and  ichere  it  imal,  the  rate  and  alle, 
and  tethe  it  in  water ;  take  the  bixto  of  that,  and  late 
It  go  thorow  a  dowte.    MS.  lAne.  Med.  f.  893. 

BROOCH.    See  Broach. 

BROO-CHIP.    A  person  of  the  same  trade,  or 

likeness.    North. 
BROOD.    To  cherish. 
BROOD-HEN-STAR.     A  star  mentioned  by 

Florio,  in  v.  VergUie. 
BROODLE.    To  cuddle.     North. 
BROODY.     Sullen;  ill-tempered.     Dortet. 
BROOK.    (1)  To  brook  up,  spoken  of  clouds 

when  they  draw  together,  and  threaten  rain. 

South.    Tusser  uses  the  word. 

(2)  A  boil  or  abscess.  Line.  Given  by  Skin- 
ner, but  now  obsolete. 

(3)  To  keep  food  on  the  stomach;  to  digest. 
Pakgrone, 

BROOM-DASHER.  A  dealer  in  faggots,  brooms, 
&c     Keni. 

BROOM-FIELD.  To  sweep  broom-field,  to  in- 
herit the  whole  property;  to  get  possession  of 
the  whole  of  anything.    East. 

BROOM-GROVES.  A  passage  in  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1,  has  occasioned  some  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  a  mention  of  the  shadow  of  a  broom- 
grove.  It  appears  from  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  53, 
that  the  term  brome  was  also  applied  to  the 
tamarisk ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  tree  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare.  See  Gerard,  p.  1132;  Two 
Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  222.  That  one 
species  of  broom  would  afford  shade  is  appa- 
rent from  the  following  passage  : 
In  a  brom  ftU  ther  wer  hidde 
Thre  hundred  Sarraalni  wele  y-schridde. 

Gy  tff  Warwike,  p.  298. 

BROOMSTAFF.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Henry 

VIII.  V.  3. 
BROSE.    To  bruise. 

Ther  were  menne  brayned  and  broted  to  the  deth. 

MS.  out.  Calig.  A.  il.  f  117. 

BROSELET.    A  pipe,  so  called  from  a  place 

in  Shropshire  famous  for  their  manufacture. 
BROSEWORT.     Henbane.     It  is  translated  by 
simphoniata  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9.     Gerard 
has  it  in  his  supplement,  but  according  to  him 
it  is  the  consolida  minor. 
BROSIER.    A  bankrupt.     Chesh. 
BROSSHING.    Gathering  sticks  or  bushes. 
BROSTEN.     Burst.     North. 

Stones  brotten,  the  erth  schoke, 
And  dede  folk  ganne  awake. 

MS.  A$hmoU  41,  f.  134. 

BROTCHET.   A  thin  liquor  made  from  the  last 

squeezings  of  a  honey-comb.     North. 
BROTEL.    Brittle;  unsteady.     {A.-S.) 
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BROT-GROUND.     Ground  newly  broken  up. 

Westmoreland, 
BROTH.     Pottage.     North.    Often  a  plural 

noun,  a  few  broth.    A  *'  broth  of  a  boy/'  an 

excellent  fellow. 
BROTH-BELLY.    A  glutton.     North, 
BROTHE.    (1)  Enraged.    BrothefuUe,  angry, 

violent,  Langtoft,  p.  55. 
(2)  Abroad.     North. 
BROTHEL.     A  wretch;  a  worthless  person. 

{A.'S.)    See  Bretheling.   The  term  was  often 

applied  to  a  harlot,  especially  by  later  ¥nriters. 

Elyot   translates   meretrix,   **  an   harlot,   a 

brothel"  and  the  word  also  occurs  in  Skelton 

and  Piers  Ploughman. 
BROTHERED.    Embroidered. 
BROTHERHED.    Brotherly  affection.   (J.-S.) 
BROTHER-IN-LAW.    A  half-brother.    East. 
BROTHER-LAW.    A  brother-in-law.     West. 
BROTHERWORT.    PennyroyaL 
BROTHLY.    AngrUy;  violently.     See  Brothe, 

and  Sir  Perceval,  2123. 
^nd  than  the  Bretons  brotheljf  enbrassex  theire  seheldes. 

Mort9  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  71. 

BROTHY.     Hard;  stiff.     (^.-&) 

BROTTS.     Fragments ;  droppings.     North. 

BROUD.    A  forehead.     West. 

BROUDER.    Embroidery. 

BROUGH.    A  kind  of  halo.    North. 

BROUGH-WHAM.  According  to  Kennett,  a 
dish  made  of  cheese,  eggs,  dap-bread,  and 
butter,  boiled  together.  Lane.  Brockett 
vmtes  it  Broughtont  and  says  it  is  an  old 
Northumbrian  dish,  composed  of  two  cakes, 
with  thin  slices  of  dieese  in  the  middle. 

BROUKE.    To  use ;  to  eiyoy.     {A.-S.) 
Take  hlr  here  and  brouke  hlr  wel. 
Of  thin  wol  I  never  a  del. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  16. 

BROUS.    Brows ;  foreheads. 

Come  fendes  fele  with  lothely  brotu. 
And  fylden  ful  alle  the  hous. 

MS.  Hat-I.  1701,  f.63. 
BROUSE.    Brushwood.    West, 
BROUSTE.    Nourished. 
BROUT.    A  moment  of  time. 
BROUTH.    Brought. 
BROW.  (1)  Brittle.     Wilts. 
(2)  Saucy ;  pert.     North. 
BROWDED.    Embroidered.    (A.^N.) 
Hath  on  her  tapites  sondre  hewet  sene 
Of  freash  fioures  that  lo  welle  browded  bene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  11. 

BROWDEN.    Anxious  for ;  attached  to.    Also, 

vain,  conceited.     North, 
BROWDENE.    Broad ;  extended.    (A.-S.) 
BROWEN.     Brewed. 
BROWING.     Soup ;  pottage. 
BROWN-BILL.    The  bill,  an  ancient  weapon  of 

the  English  soldiery. 
BROWN-CLOCK.    The  cockchafer.    North. 
BROWN-CROPS.    Pulse.     Gkmc. 
BROWN-DAY.    A  gloomy  day.     WiUs. 
BROWN-DEEP.    Lost  m  reflection.    Kent, 
BROWN-GEORGE.    A  coarse  kind  of  bread; 

also,  a  Urge  earthen  pitcher. 


BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Robert  Brown 
of  Rutlandshire,  temp.  Elizabeth,  and  violently 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  England.  They  are 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  most  writers  of 
his  time. 

BROWN-LEEMERS.  Ripe  brown  nuts.  Called 
also  brownshuUers.  The  term  is  figuratively 
applied  to  generous  persons.     North. 

BROWSAGE.    Browsing. 

BROW-SQUARE.  A  triangular  piece  of  linen, 
usually  bound  about  the  head  of  an  infant  just 
bom.     West. 

BROWYLLINGE.  Broiling.  See  a  curious 
drawing  of  Indians  browyUinge  their  fish  in 
MS.  Sloane  1622,  f.  83.  BroyUy,  broiled, 
Maundevile,  p.  107. 

BROYLERY.    A  tumult. 

BRUCE.    Pottage. 

BRUCHE.  A  brook.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  272, 277. 
Also,  a  broach,  as  in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

BRUCK.    A  field-cricket.     North. 

BRUCKELED.  Wet  and  dirty ;  begrimed.  East. 
Herrick  has  the  word,  L 126.  Kennett,  p.  137, 
says  '*  to  brookle  or.brukle  in  the  North  is  to 
make  wet  and  dirty.'' 

BRUDLE.  To  suffer  a  child  to  lie  till  he  is  fully 
awake.    Devon. 

BRUE.    To  embrue. 

BRUET.  A  kind  of  thick  pottage.  SeeTowne- 
ley  Myst.  p.  43 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  446 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  30. 

BRUFF.  (1)  Hearty;  jolly;  healthy;  proud; 
elated*  Also,  rough  in  manners.  Also,  to  go 
to  bruff,  the  same  as  brim,  applied  to  a  sow. 
Var.  dial, 

(2)  Brittle.    Dorset. 

BRUGG.    Abridge.    {A,'S,) 

BRUIT.  A  rumour  or  report.  See  Heywood's 
Iron  Age,  sig.  C.  iiL ;  Elyot,  in  v.  Ascribo, 

BRUITIST.  A  brute.  See  Heywood's  Royall 
Kmg  and  Loyall  Subject,  1637,  sig.  F.  iii. 

BRULLIMENT.    A  broil.    North, 

BRUMBLE-GELDER.    A  farmer.    East. 

BRUMMELL.    A  bramble.    Hants. 

BRUMMOCK.    A  kind  of  knife.     Salop. 

BRUMP.  To  lop  trees  in  the  night  surrep- 
titiously.    East. 

BRUMSTONY.    Brimstone. 

BRUN.    To  bum.    North. 

BRUNE.    Brown.     {A,-S.) 

BRUNGEON.    A  brat  j  a  poor  child.    Kent. 

BRUNSWICK.    A  kind  of  dance. 

BRUNSWYNE.  A  seal.  Pr.  Parv,  It  is  trans- 
lated by /oca,  suilluSf  and  defyfhinus,  Ducangc, 
in  V.  Foca,  says  it  is  the  boca,  a  fish  for  which 
Elyot  could  not  find  a  name  in  English,  in  v. 
Bocas, 

BRUNT.    Sharp  to  the  taste.    North. 

BRUNTE.    To  make  a  start ;  to  leap. 

BRURE.    Brushwood.     West, 

BRUSELL.    To  bruise,  or  break. 

BRUSH.  (1)  Stubble.    Stajr, 

(2)  To  splash  hedges.     Yorksh, 

(3)  A  nosegay.    Devon, 

(4)  The  taU  of  a  fox. 
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(5)  To  jump  quickly.     Var.  diaL 
BRUSHALY.    A  bush  or  branch  of  a  tree. 
BRUSLERY.    A  tumult. 
BRUSS.  (1)  Proud ;  upstart.    Sussex, 
(2)  The  dry  spine  of  fiirze  broken  off.    Devon, 
BRUSSCHET.    A  bush,  or  thicket. 
And  in  that  like  bnutchet  by 
Five  thousimt  of  othre  and  more. 

MS,  AshmoU  S3,  f.  10. 

BRUST.  (1)  A  bristle.    EUis,  ii.  311.     Hence 
rough,  or  covered  with  bristles,  as  in  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  151. 
(2)  To  burst.     North, 

BRUSTING-SATURDAY.  The  Saturday  before 
Shrove-Tuesday,  on  which  day  there  is  eaten 
frying-pan  pudding,  made  of  the  same  material 
as  a  pancake,  but  stirred  up  and  thick,  and 
breaking  into  crumbly  pieces.  Line, 
BRUSTLE.  To  crackle,  to  make  a  noise  like 
straw  or  small  wood  in  burning;  to  rustle. 
Also,  to  parch.    East, 

And  March  that  all  doth  parch. 

And  bnutMh  all  aboute* 
Doth  dry  the  waies  that  winter  wetes. 
And  doft  doth  fill  the  route. 

MS,  Mhmole  384,  f.  188. 
BRUST.    Begone!    Beds. 
BRUTE.   Rough.  Drayton  has  this  word,  p.  21, 

and  it  occurs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
BRUTEL.    Brittle.    MS.  BodL  294,  reads  ^/e/ 
in  the  following  passage. 

The  worlde  is  pasted  and  agone. 
And  nowe  upon  his  olde  tone 
It  stant  of  brrittl  erthe  and  stele. 
The  whiche  acorden  never  a  dele 

Gotcer,  ed.  1532,  f.  6. 
BRUTS.    Old  clothes.    North, 
BRUTTE.    To  browse.    South, 
BRUTTLE.    Furious;  wild.     Var,  dial, 
BRUYSE.    BrewiB.    Huloet, 
BRUZZ.    To  blunt.    Yorksh, 
BRUZZLED.    Over-roasted.    North, 
BRWKE.    To  brook,  or  enjoy. 

No  syfte  ne  grace,  nother  thare  gase, 
Bot  hrwke  as  we  hafe  brt^hte. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17>  f.  Sia 
BRT.    A  kind  of  tart. 

BRYARY.    A  place  where  briars  grow.  Huloet, 
BRYBRE.    Robbery. 
BRYCHE.    Low. 

Now  ys  Pen  hycome  bryehe, 

rhat  er  was  bothe  stoute  and  ryche. 

MS,  Hart,  1701,  f.  39. 

BRYDE.    Bowed ;  broke. 

BRYGAUNTYS.    Robbers. 

BRYGOUS.    Quarrelsome ;  contentious. 

BRYLLYNE.    See  Birle, 

BRYMEUS.    An  ancient  dish,  described  in  the 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  96.    It  is  spelt  bryneujc  in 

MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  23. 
BRYMLENT.    A  kind  of  tart. 
BRYMLYCHE.    Rerce. 
BRYN.    Brains,  way,  path,  passage,  journey. 

Heame, 
BRYNE.    Brows  or  bristles. 
BRYNKE.    To  bring. 
BRYNNYS.    Bourns ;  streams. 


BRYON.    Wild  nepte. 
BRYSTE.    Need;  want. 

Lord,  when  saghe  we  the  have  hunger  or  thryite, 

Or  of  herber  have  grette  bnfstt, 

MS,  CoU,  sum.  xviii.  6. 

BRYSWORT.    The  less  daisy. 

BRYTTYNE.  See  Brittene,  Bryttle,  to  cut 
up  venison,  still  used  in  the  North. 

To  bryttyiM  the  bare  thay  went  fulle  tite  ; 
Thar  wolde  no  knyves  in  hym  bytte. 
So  hard  of  hyde  was  he. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  141. 

BRYVE.    Brief. 

BU.  (1)  An  ox.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  To  bend.    North, 

BUB.  Liquor.  Var,  dial.  Hence  bubber^  a 
great  drinker  or  bibber,  as  in  Middleton's 
Works,  iv.  121. 

BUBALLE.  An  ox.  See  Liber  Niger  Domus 
Regis  Edw.  IV.  p.  17.  "  Bubalus,  a  wod  or 
hbubyl,'*  MS.  HarL  1738,  f.  10. 

BUBBLE.  (1)  A  simple  fellow.  ' 
To  cheat.    Var.  dial 
To  dabble  in  the  water. 

BUBBLE-AND-SQUEAK.  A  dish  composed 
of  fried  beef  and  cabbage. 

BUBBLE-HOLE.  A  child's  game.  There  is 
also  a  game  called  Bubble  the  Justice,  which, 
according  to  some,  is  the  same  with  nine-holes. 

BUBBLY.  JOCK.     A  turkey-cock.     North, 

BUB-STICHALL.     See  StichaU, 

BUBUKLE.    A  botch  or  imposthume.  {Lat,) 

BUCHT.  A  milking  or  herding  place  for  sheep. 
Northumb, 

BUCK.  (1)  To  wash.  Also,  a  quantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once,  a  tub  full  of  linen  in  buck. 
Hence,  to  wash  a  buck,  to  wash  a  tub  of  that 
kind,  a  phrase  punned  upon  by  Shakespeare, 
and  has  been  misunderstood.  '*  Buck-ashes, 
the  ashes  whereof  lye  hath  bin  made,"  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Charr^e,  Buck-basket,  the  basket 
in  wlidch  linen  is  carried.  Bouckjfattf  Unton 
Inventories,  p.  28,  a  washing-tub.  Bukked^ 
drenched,  applied  generally  by  Fabian.  "  Bu- 
cdto,  washt  in  a  buck,"  Florio. 

(2)  A  gay  or  fashionable  person.  **  As  merry  as 
a  buck,''    Billingsly's    Brachy-Martyrologia, 

1657,  p.  187. 

And  of  these  herded  hucleyt  also. 
With  hemself  they  moche  mysdo. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  22. 

(3)  The  body  of  a  waggon.  East.  Also,  the 
iron  to  which  the  horses  are  tied. 

To  spring  with  agility.    East, 
The  breast.     Sussex. 
6)  To  swell  out.    Somerset. 

(7)  To  fill  a  basket.    Kent. 

(8)  To  beat.     Yorksh. 

BUCK-BUCK.  A  child's  game,  perhaps  more 
generally  known  as,  "  buck,  buck,  how  many 
horns  do  I  hold  up  ?"  There  is  also  another 
game,  called  buck-in-the-park. 

BUCKE.    A  book. 

BUCKED.    Rancid ;  turned  sour.     West. 

BUCKER.  (1)  A  bent  piece  of  wood,  especially 
that  on  which  a  slaughtered  animal  is  sus- 
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pended.  Hence  the  phrase,  "  as  bent  as  a 
bucker."  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  horse's 
hind  leg.     Suffolk, 

(2)  A  flat  broad-headed  hammer,  used  in  mining. 

BUCKERDO.     Bocardo.     Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  203. 

BUCKERELS.  "  A  kind  of  play  used  by  boys 
in  London  streets  in  H.  8  time,  now  disused, 
and  I  think  forgot,''  Blount's  Glossographia, 
p.  95.  Hall  mentions  this  game,  Henry  VIII. 
f  61 

BUCKET.    A  pulley.    North. 

BUCKETS.  Square  pieces  of  boggy  earth, 
below  the  surface.     Yorksh, 

BUCKHEAD.    To  lop.     Var,  dial 

BUCKHORN.    Dried  haddock. 

BUCKLE.  (1)  To  bend,  or  yield  to  pressure.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  2  flenry  IV.  L  1,  and 
the  commentators  do  not  supply  another  ex- 
ample. "  Ninepences  a  little  buckled,"  i  e. 
bent,  Thoms*  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  54. 

i2)  To  quarreL    Somerset. 
3)  To  marry.     Var.  dial.    "  Good  silly  Stellio, 

we  must  buckle  shortly,"  Mother  Bombie. 
BUCKLE-HORNS.   Short  crooked  horns,  turn- 

ing  horizontally  inward.     Yorksh. 
BUCKLE-MOUTHED.  Having  hirge  straggling 

teeth.     North, 
BUCKLER.  (1)  To  defend.    Shak. 
(2)  A  great  beam.     Line. 
BUCKSOME.    Blithe ;  jolly.     South. 
BUCKSTALL.    A  net  for  catching  deer.    See 

HaU,  Henry  VI.  f.  99. 
BUCKSTICK.    A  stick  used  in  the  game  of 

Spell  and  Ore. 
BUCKWASHER.    A  laundress. 
BUCK-WEEL.    A  bow-net  for  fish. 
BUD.  (1)  To  make,  or  compeL    North. 

(2)  A  calf  of  the  first  year. 

(3)  Behored.    Ritaon. 
BUD-BIRD.    The  bullfinch.     West. 
BUDDLE.  (1)  The  com  marygold.    East.    It 

occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  MS.  Sloane  5, 
f.  6,  spelt  budeL 
To  sufiTocate.  Somerset. 
To  cleanse  ore.  North.  A  vessel  made  for 
this  purpose,  like  a  shallow  tumbrel,  is  called 
a  huddle.  See  Ray's  English  Words,  ed.  1674, 
p.  116. 

BUDDLED.    Tipsy.     Devon. 

BUDDY-BUD.  The  flower  of  the  burr,  or  bur- 
dock.    North. 

BUD^.    Endured.    North. 

BUDEL.    A  beadle. 

BUDGE.  (1)  Lambskin  with  the  wool  dressed 
outwards ;  often  worn  on  the  edges  of  capes, 
as  govms  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  still  made. 
See  Fairholt's  Pageants,  i.  66 ;  Strutt,  n.  102 ; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  32 ;  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  11. 

i2)  Brisk ;  jocund.     South, 

h)  Stiff;  dulL     Sussex. 

(4)  A  bag  or  sack.    Kennett. 
\bS  A  kind  of  water-cask.    South, 
fi)  To  abridge,  or  lessen.    North. 
[7)  A  thief. 

BUDPICKER.    The  bullfinch.    Devon, 


BUE.    Fair.    (A.-N) 

BUEINGS.    Joints.    Devon. 

BUEN.    To  be.     (^.-5.) 

BUER.    A  gnat.     North. 

BUESS.    A  stall,  or  station.    North. 

BUF.     Beef.     Warner. 

BUFARIOUS.    Mendacious.    Junius. 

BUFF.     (1)  To  rebound.     Warw. 

2)  To  emit  a  dull  sound.     Warw. 
To  stammer.    Herrfordsh. 
The  bare  skin.     Var.  dial. 

5^  The  bough  of  a  tree.    North. 

6;  A  tuft  or  hassock.     Kent. 

7)  To  beat  or  strike.  Spenser  uses  it  for  buffet. 

(8)  To  boast.  See  a  list  of  old  words  in  Bat- 
man uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BUFFARD.  A  fooUsh  fellow.  {A,-N.)  Sec 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  32.  Buffer  is  still 
in  use  in  the  same  sense. 

BUFFE.  A  buffalo.  See  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  55 ; 
Hollyband,  in  v.  jBt^  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Buffalo  ; 
Brit.  BibL  i.  478. 

BUFFET.     A  kind  of  cupboard.    (Fr.) 

BUFFET-STOOL.  A  kmd  of  smaU  stool,  va- 
riously described.  The  term  was  at  an  early 
period  applied  to  one  having  three  legs.  See 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  41.  **  Go  fetche  us  a  light 
buffU,"  Towneley  Myst.  p.  199.  There  is  a 
saying  in  Suffolk,  "  a  dead  ass  and  a  new 
bi^etUtool  are  two  things  which  nobody  ever 
saw." 

BUFFIE.    A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 

BUFFIN.  A  kmd  of  coarse  cloth.  Sec  Strutt, 
ii.  95 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  29.  Certainly  not 
buff  leather,  as  Nares  conjectures. 

BUFFING-KNIFE.  A  knife  used  in  scraping 
leather.     Var.  diaL 

BUFF-JERKIN.  A  leathern  waistcoat,  one 
made  of  buff.  Not  an  unusual  garment.  See 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  31 ;  Nares,  in  v. 

BUFFLE.  (1)  To  handle  clumsily;  to  speak 
thick  and  inarticulately.    East. 

(2)  A  buffalo.  See  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  pp.  3,  201. 

BUFFLE-HEADED.     Stupid.     Miege. 

BUFF-NE-BAFF.  Neither  one  thing  nor  an- 
other; nothing  at  alL  Nares.  Jamieson 
mentions  the  similar  phrase,  buff  nor  stye. 

BUFT.    The  joint  of  the  knee.     North. 

BUG.  (1)  A  bugbear;  a  goblin.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  L  217;  Donee's  Illus- 
trations, i.  328 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xviii. 
519 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  85 ;  More 
Knaves  Yet,  1612. 

(2)  Proud ;  conceited.  **  Bug  as  a  lord."  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Skinner.  **  To 
take  bug,"  to  take  fright  or  offence. 

(3)  To  bend.    Kent. 

BUGABO.  A  bugbear;  a  ghost.  West.  Ac- 
cording to  Coles,  the  term  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  ''  an  ugly  wide-mouthed  picture," 
carried  about  at  the  May  games. 

BUGAN.    The  devil     West. 

BUGASIN.    Calico  buckram. 

BU6B.    To  bend.    (A,'S,\ 


gmundc,    Rillii.  Jnilq.  I.  tS. 
BUGGBN.    To  buy.  (,A.-S.)   See  Pic-n  I'loiigh- 
tMn.  pp.  II,  70,  412;  Hdiq.  Anliq.  i.  144; 
Wright'*  Anec  Lit.  pp.  9,  91. 

To  bani  III  to  ir>»- 

MS.  Cttl,  IVin.  Oicin.  37. 

BUGGER.    To  cheat  it  pliy. 

BUGLE.  A  bulhlo.  See  Kyng  Aliuander, 
All!  ;  Maundevile'i  Tnveti,  p.  269 ;  TopucU'ii 
BcuU,  p.  54  :  Ilolinihcd,  Hiat.  Scalluid,  p.  1 6. 
Hedcc  bugle-boni,  ■  ilrinking.ieDel  made  uf 
bora ;  alio,  a  huntiug  hum. 

BUGLE-ROD.    Tlitr  cniBier  of  a  biihop. 

BUGS-WOHDS.  Rercc,  liigh-sounding  wordi. 
AcconUog  to  Miege.  panlet  phinti  de  flerlf. 
"  Cberal  de  trampetle,  one  thata  doI  afraid 
of  iludowet,oiieiibom  no  big,  aor  bvgiii 
c«D  leirille,"  Coignve.  Sec  alio  Hie 
i&cliimary,  in  t.  Fairt;  Beaumont  andFletcber, 
L297,  ni.  118;  Ford,  li.  65. 

BUGY.    Ronsh. 

BUILD.    Boill.     Lttand. 

BUILLEN.    To  boil. 

BUIST.    To  mark  sheep!     Narlh. 

BUK£.    A  book. 

BUKBNADE.  Adisb  id  ancient  cookery,  re- 
cdptaforirhichare  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201. 
i.Zt;  Fonneof  Cury,  pp.  17,  107,  109.  Cf. 
Ordinancei  and  Regulatiooa,  p.  490. 

BULBS.    The  toDRils  of  the  throat.    Eail. 

BULCH.  To  bilge  a  ihip.  See  Haliiuhed, 
ChroQ.  Inland,  p.  S4. 

BULCHIN.  AbuU-calf,    The  tcnn  ii  often 
of  conlcnipl,  u  calf  is  tlill  osed,  but 
cuionally  of  kindoesa.     Cf.  Hankina'  EngL 
Dram,   iii,   170;    Langtoft,   p.   174;   Tuma-, 
p,  81  j  Middieion,  iiL  524.  Buleh,  Ford,  il.  540, 
Bakht,  attacked  by  a  buUock'a  homa. 

BULDER-STONE.  A  imooih  round  alone.  See 
BMen.  "  lie  gripen  »onc  >  bnlder  ilon,' 
llaTclok,  1790.  "  RMdnt.  a  buldj-ntonc,"  MS 
Bodt.  604,  t.  10. 

BL'LE.    (1)  A  iKiil  or  swelling. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  pan.  &c.    North. 

BULCOOI).    Yeaat.    EmI. 


Sec,  Floria,  in  t.  ^igtUlrio,  where  Ihc  last 
meaning  ia  clearly  implied.  Cf.  Malono'i 
Sbakeapeare,  rii.  262;  Middleton,  iii.  177, 
V.  60«. 

'2)  The  bottom  part  of  •  ship.     See  Tymliitt'i 
Chancer,  Iv.  335  ;  Florio,  in  t.  ithio. 

(3)  The  itall  of  a  shop.  See  Collins'  Miacel- 
ianlet,  1762,  p.  37;  King  and  ■  Foore 
Northmie  Man,  1640;  Florio,  in  y.  So 
llcn«e,  inlier,  a  night  walker,  one  who  aleept 
under  a  bench.  Skinner  gitea  the  LincolnBliirc 
word  AuUor,  a  beBm.  The  front  of  a  butcher'^ 
ahup  where  the  meat  ia  laid  ia  itill  called 
tiiiiar  iu  tbal  county. 


BULKE.     To  belch.     (-Y.-S.)    Alw,  to  liow,  to 

Lend.     Prompt.  Parr, 
DULL.  (1)  Strong.     Knmell. 
{2)  WHien  cattle  throw  np  the  hedgea,  they  are 

aud  la  Yorliabiie  to  inll  them  up. 
(3)  An  inatrumeut  uaedfor  bealingcUy',aa>nd- 

atone  for  acythea.     f-'orlh. 
BULLACE.     A  >maU  black  and  tartiili  plum, 

growing  wild  in  aome  paria  of  the  cuontry, 

not  the  aloe.     It  must  not  b«  coafuaeil  with 

the  common  plum  »  called.    The  protinciat 

iiteaniug  leema  to  be  intended  in  Colli 

Works,  1734,  p.  137i  and  Florio  btu  M 

in  the  aime  lenie,  in  V.  Bulhi. 
BULLATE.    To  bubble  or  boiL 
BULLBEAR.    A  bugbear.    Hanief. 
BULL-BEGGAR.     A  hobgoblin  ;  any  object 

terror.     See  Taylor's  Workes,  L  147  ;  Dert*- 

Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  109 ;   Nonienclalor. 

p.  469;  Middleton,  ii.  20;   Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  \i.  80. 
BULLED.  (1)  Swollen.    Jontm. 
(2)  Said  of  a  cow  mam  appilenn.    Bulling,  ii 

Salop.  Anliq.  p.  341,  alao  oci.-ur>  iu  T-ipaeU' 

Beasts,  p.  73. 
BULLEN.    The  atalks  of  hemp  after  they 

piUed.     Car.  diaL 
BULLER.  (1)  To  roar,     North. 
(2)  A  deceiver.    {^.-A'.) 


ial 
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Cbtf.  rcqw.  A. 

BULLEBAND.    Weltering. 

BULL-FACES.    Tufti  of  eoane  grata.    Nt 
Called  alio,  bnll-fronli. 

BULL-FEIST.    A  pnfT-ball.     Ea»t. 

BULLFINCH.    A  stupid  teUow.    North. 

DULL-HEAD.    A  tadpole.     Chnh. 

BULL-HEADS.  The  curled  tufta  of  hair  < 
forehead  of  a  wonian. 

BULLIES.     Round  pebbles.    South. 

BULLIMUNG.  A  miilure  of  oala.  peaa,  anJ 
vetches.  See  Tusser**  Husbandry,  p.  38; 
TopieU'i  Beasts,  p.  330. 

BULL-IN-THE-PABK.  A  child',  game,  per- 
baps  the  same  aa  &og4n-the-miditlc. 

BULLIONS.  Uookanaedforfaateningthcdreu; 
buttons ;  studs;  embossed  ornaments  of  varioua 
kinds.  Elyot  tranatates  bvUa,  "  a  bulbnii  tctle 
on  the  cover  of  a  booke,  or  other  tbyiige ;" 
and  a  Nmilar  explanation  in  *.  Umbilicvt. 
"  Bnllyon  in  a  woman)  girdle,  cloit,"  Palsgrave. 
"  Bulliona  and  oniamenlG  of  plate  engraven  ; 
a  bullion  of  copper  set  on  btidlca  or  poilrela 
for  an  ornament,"  Buret's  Alvearic,  I5fl0. 
"  Bulliona  for  puraea,"  Book  of  Kates,  1675, 
p.  29.     Hence  the  term  came  to  he  uaed  for  a 
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<r  doublet*  omuncnted  with 
bulUona. 

BULL-JUB.     The  fish  miUer's-thunib.    Drrby. 

BULL-JUMPINGS,  A  kind  of  porridge.  Sorlb. 

BULL-KNOB.     Suae  uiNU->i,  q.  v. 

BULL-NECK.  "  To  tumble  o  buU-neek."  to 
place  the  huidl  under  the  thighi,  and  ihp  bend 
on  the  ground  bctTcen  tbe  feel,  «id  tumble 
over.     Vorhik. 

BULLOCK.    To  Mlv.     North. 

BULLOCKS.     Any  fatting  caitie.    Norf. 
bullock  ia,  pToperlf  speaking,  &  cklf  in  the  se- 
cond ytat. 

BULLS.  The  Et«mi  of  hcdge-lhoms.  Abo, 
tnuuvene  ban  of  nood  into  nhicb  the  liekds 


of  hi 


e  Get. 


BULLS-AND-COWS.    The  flower  of  tbe  oro; 

nam/afum.      Var.  dioL 
BULL-SEG.    A  gelded  buU.     North. 
BULLS-EYES.     A  kmd  of  cnsne  swoettpeaf. 
BULL'S-PEATHEB.    To  Mick  a  ball'a-feathct 

in  one'i  cap,  to  make  him  a  cuckold. 


Slue 


BULL'S -FORE  U  BAD.  The  turfy  air-grui 
North. 

BULL'S-NECK.    A  grudge.    Dnm. 

BULL'S-NOON.    Midoi^t.    Eatl. 

BULL'S-PINK.    A  chaffinch.    North. 

BULL-STANG.  A  dragon-fly.  North.  Alw. 
an  upright  stake  in  a  hedge. 

BULL-STONE.    A  kind  of  landatone.  rorkah. 

BULL-TROUT.  A  large  ipedcs  of  trout,  pecu- 
liar to  Nortbumberland. 

BULL-WEEK.  The  week  before  Chriatmaa,  in 
vhtch  the  work-people  at  Sheffield  puah  their 
atrenglb  to  the  utmoit,  allowing  tbcmaclvct 
icwctly  any  rest,  and  earning  mor^  thantiaual 
to  prepare  for  tbe  rest  and  enjoyment  of 
Chriatmaa. 

BULL-WORKS.     Boisterous  hehayiour.    irttt. 

BULLY.  (1)  A  companion,  a  duniliar  term  of 
addreai,  as  Bidly  Jack,  BuUy  Bob,  &c.,  for- 
merly in  very  common  use,  and  not  quite  ob- 
Bolcte  in  tbe  provinces,  where  butty  ia  perhaps 
now  more  generally  heard.  Bully-Bottom,  a 
term  applied  toa  coorteaan,  and  hence  au  equi- 
voque in  Mida.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  1,  iy.  2, 
which  has  escaped  the  obscryation  of  the  com- 
mentators. Cole  has  sooie  remarks  on  this 
word  ia  MS.  Addil.  5852.  p.  85. 

(!)  A}i*rlour,  or  amnll  room.    Eait. 

(3).To  bolL     Arch.  xxx.  405. 

BULLYNE.     To  boil.     Prompt.  Part. 

BULLYNG.    Swelling;  bubbling.    Haloei. 

BULLY -ROCK.  Explained  by  Micge,  an  favn 
brare.  The  lena  occun  in  Shakespeare,  and 
is  bIhi  spelt  bttUy-Took. 

IBULSli.     A  buuch.    North. 
BULT.  (I)  Built;  dwell, 
(a)  A  lifting  cloth.    See  Ord.  and  Regulations, 
p.  103.   Also,  to  sift,  llanahome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  47.     BullingarJke,  ibe  tub  or  chest  in  which 
the  operstion  of  sifting  wm  performed.    Bnt- 
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ter,  a  bag  for  line  meal,  Ord, and  Reg.  p.  70; 

bulle-jiofike  or  tuhtarre,  Prompt,  I'arv.  p.  55. 
BULTLE.     Bran.     North. 
BULVER.    To  increase  in  bidk.    EmI. 
BULWARK.    A  rampart. 
BULWORKS.   Port  of  the  armour,  used  to  |irc- 

Tcnt  the  thighs  of  the  wearer  from  being  chafed 

by  the  pieces  that  lerminated  juat  above  the 

knee.     Afeyrici. 
BUM.  (1)  By  my.     Wat. 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  heat.    North. 

(3)  To  spin  a  top.  North.  Also,  to  rush  with 
a  mormuring  aound.  Any  bumming  nolle  is 
called  a  bum.     Ct.  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  55. 

(4)  To  dun.     Var.  dial. 

(5)  Abom-buliff.     Far.  dial. 

(6)  A  chUd's  term  for  drink.  See  lluloet  and 
Elyol,  in  r.  Btui,  BHmmeit,  drunk,  Pirrs 
Ploughman,  p.  90.  Colva  eipllins  biimaied, 
lasted,  desired. 

BUMB.    The  garae  of  bandy. 
BUMBARD.     Fuluo.     North. 
BUMBARREL.     The  long-tailed  tit. 
BUMBASTE.     To  beat,  or  flog.     East. 
BUMBETH.     Sounds.     Sltinwr. 
BUMBLE.  (1)  To  muffle  a  bell.     Eatt. 

(2)  To  make  a  humming  noise,  (.Y..S.)  llcLice 
bumble-bee,  a  humble  bee,  Beauioiitil  and 
Fletcher,   ir.   72;  bantbulaliaii,   a  bmumiiig 

(3)  A  small  roimd  atone.     Wat. 

(4)  A  confused  heap.      North. 

(5)  To  start  olTquJcUy.     Eatt. 
BUMBLE-BROTH.    A  curious  (erm,  occurring 

in  Hawkins'  Engl.  Srun.  iii.  139. 
The  aldi  Hntnnu  to  hn  pa>n« 
Id  >u>A  1  tiimtlt-Jrtil.  had  lijrne. 

BUMBLE-FOOT.    A  thick  heavy  fact.    Eatt. ' 

BUMBLEKITES.    Blackberries.     North. 

BUMBLE-PUPPY.    Tbe  g«ne  of  nine-holes. 

BUMBLER.    A  bumble  bee.     North. 

BUMBLES.  (1)  Rushea.    Liac. 

(2)  A  kind  of  bUnkcis.     North. 

BUMBLE-STAFP.    AtWct  stick.     A'orM. 

BUM-BOAT.  A  boat  attending  ships  on  tliPir 
comingintoharbotir,to  retail  greeni.spirils.&c. 

BUMBY.  (1)  Bynndbyc.     ler.  dial 

(2)  Any  collection  of  stagnant  filth.  Also,  a 
closet  or  hole  for  lumber.    Eatt. 

BUMBYNE.    To  bum.     Prompt.  Part. 

BUMCARU.  A  card  used  by  dishonest  gsme- 
Eters.  See  Melton's  Siic-Fold  PoUticIan, 
1609,  p.  16;  ApoUo  Shroring,  1627,  p.  82: 
Noribbrooke'sTreatise,  1577;  Fiona,  ed.161 1, 
p.  443. 

To  tboH  eiployu  he  ctct  ttaniti  ptcpar'il ; 


BUMCLOCK.    A  beetle.    North. 

BUMFIDDLE.  A  term  readily  expluned  by  its 
first  aj'llahle.  See  Cotton's  Works,  1/34, 
p.  227.    So  also.  bumfiddledumdicL 

BUMMER.    A  rumbling  carriage.     North. 

BUMMLE.    To  blunder.     North. 

BUMP.  (I)  To  beat;  also,  a  blow. 
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(2)  To  ride,  without  rising  in  the  stirrupBy  on  a 
rough  trotting  horse.    East, 

(3)  The  noise  a  bittern  makes  with  its  bill. 
Holme,  Also  to  make  that  noise,  Unys 
Chancer,  p.  83,  wrongly  explained  in  the 
glossary. 

BUMPING.  Large.  West.  Also,  a  mode  of 
punishment  in  schools. 

BUMPSY.    Tipsy.     See  Bungy, 

BUMPTIOUS.     Proud ;  arrogant     Var,  dial 

BUMPY.     Uneven.     Var.  dial, 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stuffed  cushions,  worn  by  wo- 
men about  the  hips  to  make  the  petticoats 
swell  out,  answering  the  purpose  of  farthin- 

BUN.  (1)  The  tail  of  a  hare.    North. 

2)  A  dry  stalk.     Var,  dial 

3)  A  rabbit.     Var,  dial. 

(4)  Bound.  North.  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
3179 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  36. 

(5)  A  term  of  endearment. 

BUNCH.  (1)  To  beat;  to  strike.    North,    See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  506 ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  167.    To  bend  or  bow 
outwards,  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  293.    Bunehf  a 
croope  back,  Florio,  in  t.  Gobbuto. 
2)  A  pack  of  cards. 
3i  A  worthless  woman.    Eait. 
4 1  A  company  of  teaL 
5)  The  horn  of  a  young  stag.    See  Blome's 

Gent.  Rec.  iL  79. 
BUNCH.BERRIES.     The  fruit  of  the  rubw 

taxatiUt,    Craven. 
BUN.CROW.    A  kind  of  grey  bu'd  which  is  de- 

structive  to  the  com.    Kent, 
BUNCUS.  (1)  A  donkey.  Line, 
(2)  A  number  of  people.    Eait. 
BUNDATION.    Abundance.    West, 
BUNDEN.  Bound.  Langtoft,  p.  138.  Bundyn, 
bound,  married,  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  89. 
But  fo  In  clowte*  than  was  he  wonden. 
And  laid  bltweoe  the  be»tes  bunden, 

MS.  Harl.  4196,  f.  13. 

BUNDLE.  (1)  A  low  woman.    Var.  dial, 

(2)  To  set  off  in  a  hurry. 

BUNDS.    A  species  of  scabious. 

BUNE.    Promptly. 
That  waa  the  byrde  lo  bryghte  with  birdyne  5ode  tmne, 
And  the  barne  alther-bette  of  body  scho  bare. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  231. 

BUN-FEAST.    A  tea-drinking.    Une, 

BUNG.  (1)  A  pick-pocket.  Also,  a  pocket  or 
purse.    See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iiL  152. 

(2)  A  heap  or  cluster.    North. 

BUNGAY-PLAY.  A  simple  straightforward  way 
of  playing  the  game  of  whist,  by  leading  all  the 
winning  cards  in  succession,  without  endea- 
Youring  to  make  the  best  of  the  hand.   East, 

BUNG-DOCK.    AcurtaiL    East, 

BUNGEE.    Short  and  squat.    Somerset. 

BUNGERSOME.    Clumsy.    Berksh. 

BUNGY.   Intoxicated.    Beds, 

BUN-HEDGE.    A  hedge  made  of  twisted  sticks. 

'    Lane, 

BUNUORNS.  Brian  bored  to  wind  yam  on, 
used  bv  woollen  weavers.    Lane, 


BUNKS.    The  wild  succory.    East. 
BUNNED.    Shrunk.     Dorset, 
BUNNEL.    A  dried  hemp-stalk.    Cumb, 
BUNNY.  (1)  A  smaU  swelling.    East. 
A  kind  of  drain.     Hants, 
A  rabbit.     Var.  dial. 
BUNNY-MOUTH.    The  snap-dragon.    Surrey. 
BUNT.  (1))  The  middle  part  of  a  sail,  formed 
into  a  kind  of  bag  to  receive  the  wind. 

I  perceaTe  men  must  uot  go  to  tea  without  rylate, 
hi  hope  to  have  flying  fyshet  to  break  ther  note* 
agaynit  the  bunt  of  the  sayle.  MS,  AddU.  6006. 

To  run  like  a  rabbit.    North. 
To  raise  ;  to  rear,  or  spring.    Oxon, 
To  push  with  the  head.    West. 
Smut  in  com.     Var,  dial 
To  sift.    Somerset, 
BUNTER.    A  bad  woman.    East, 
BUNTING.  (1)  Sifting  flour.     West, 
'2)  Mean  and  shabby.    East, 
dS  A  large  piece  of  timber.    North. 
A)  A  game  among  boys,  played  with  sticks,  and 
a  small  piece  of  wood  cut  lengthways.    Line. 
(5)  A  shrimp.     Kent. 


(J6i)  A  term  of  endearment. 
(7)  The  wood-lark. 


s 


BUNYS.    Blows? 

Gret  men  fonake  here  housen  ful  timyi,  gret 
wrethe,  deth  of  kyngys,  voydyng  of  &uny«,  fallyng  of 
banerif.  If S.  HarL  2320,  f.  72. 

BUR.  (1)  A  blow;  force,  or  violence. 

(2)  Florio  translates  Bocchina,  **  that  stalke  or 
necke  of  a  bullet  which  in  the  casting  remaines 
in  the  necke  of  the  mould,  called  of  our  gun- 
ners the  bur  of  the  bullet." 
Sweet-bread  of  a  calf.  Var.  dial. 
A  stop  for  a  wheel.  North.  Heywood  ap- 
parently uses  this  meaning  of  the  word  meta- 
phorically in  his  Iron  Age,  1632,  sig.  U,  or 
perhaps  burr  (2). 

(5)  A  halo  round  the  moon.     Var,  dial. 

iCt)  A  whetstone  for  scythes. 

(7)  A  rabbit  burrow.    Dorset. 

(8)  But.     Yorksh. 

BURATO.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 
BURBLE.  (1)  To  bubble.  Burbfy,  bubbling, 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  181 ;  burbely,  Ash- 
mole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  215 ;  burbyU^  ib. 
p.  150 ;  burbleyf  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  88 ;  bur^ 
belynge^  ib.  ii.  4.  Cf.  Lelandi  Itin.  ii.  31 ;  Pals- 
grave, f.  179,  "  I  burbyll  or  spring  up  as  water 
dothe  out  of  a  spring ;  this  water  burbylleth  up 
pretyly ;"  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  56.  "  Bulla,  a 
burbyl  on  the  water,"  Medulla,  MS.  HarL 
1738,  f.  10. 

And  sum  were  swolle  the  vyiegee  stout. 
As  thoj  here  y5en  shulde  burble  out. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  07. 

(2)  A  small  pimple.    East. 
BURBOLT.  The  burbot.    Brit.  Bibl.  iL  364.   It 
is  also  in  both  senses  the  same  as  bird-bolt,  q.  v. 
BURCOT.    A  load.    Somerset, 
BURDE.    Behoved ;  need. 

His  duIefuUe  dede  6«rd«  do  me  dere. 
And  perche  myne  herte  for  pure  petee ; 
For  pet^  myne  herte  Inirde  Inrcke  in  two. 

3i9.lAncoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  «8L 
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BURDKN-BAND.     A  hsy-buid.     NorlA. 

BURDES.     Beards. 

BUKDIS.    A  laurnunent.    BurdUfd,  juiua  at 


BURDON.     A  itaff.     See  Bourdon. 
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BURDONE.    The  burden  of  a  song. 

BURDOUN.  The  base  in  music.  {A.-tf.)  See 
Ch»lccr,Cint.  T.6J5,  4163i  Tundale,  p.  61. 
The  latter  reference  confinna  Tyrwliilt'i  ei- 
plaaation,  irbicb  ii  aGeaungly  doubted  b; 
Todd,  p.  323. 

BUR£.    A  bower  or  chamber. 

BUREDELY.     Forcibly ;  «wiflly. 

BURELE.    The  spoke  of  ■  nbeel. 

BURET.    A  driokiDg  voseL    Teit.  Vet.  p.  241. 

BUREWEN.    To  protect.    (A.-S.) 

BURFORD.  A  BurTort  bait.  "  when  one  aippa 
or  drinka  bnt  part,  they  atill  fill  his  cupp  Un- 
til! be  drinketh  all,"  Uowell,  p.  20. 

BURGAGE.  Lanili  or  tenements  in  towiu, 
held  by  a  particular  tenure.     (A.-N.) 

BURCANET.  A  species  of  helmet.  See  Rrat 
Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  113;  Holinsbed, 
Hut.  Engl.  p.  1S&  :  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  65, 
71;  Ileywood's  Iron  Age,  tig.  E.  ii.  Some- 
times contracted  to  burgani. 

BURGASE.    Aborgiess.   (A.-S.) 

BUEGE.    Abridge    Oion. 

BUROBN.  Tobud;  tobloMom.  SccWamer'a 
Aotiq.  Culin.  p.  128  ;  Aahmole'i  Tbeat.  Chem. 
BriC  p.  273 1  Elyol,  in  t.  Ago.  Oaryum, 
■  bud,  Horio,  ed.  IGll,  pp.  206,  337 1 
burgeml,  Hairieou's  Deacription  of  England, 
p.  242  1  iarpyoM,  Lydgate's  Minor  I'l 
p.  56.   (_A.-N.) 


BtlRGHE.  A  hillock  or  barroir,  Alio,  a  loim 
or  Iwrough.  It  ii  likewiie  the  mnenbargh, 
R  barrow  hog.  '■  Brcden  as  burgkt  noyn," 
satiricaliy  alludiBg  to  the  Incapability  of  glut- 
tons,  Pien  Plongbman,  p.  34. 

BURGOOD.    Yeasl.    Norf. 

BURCULLIAN.  A  bully,  or  braggadocio.  Se< 
Bsn  Jonion's  Works,  i.  112. 

BURIEL.    A  butyiug-place.    (.i.-S.) 

BURJONEN.  To  bud,  or  spring.  (.<.-.V.)  See 
Suiyai,  Burjoun,  a  bud.  "A^  a  iinyout 
oute  of  a  atok  gronvnge,"  MS.  Soc.  Anliq 
134,  f.  14.     Cf.  Anhour  and  Meriin,  p.  199. 


ir  the  Lord  God  hi 


(1. 877- 
Burke,  barked, 
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BURKE.     To  bark.     I 

Chrun.  Vilodnn.  p.  25. 
BURLAND.  Weltering. 
BURLE.  (I)  A  knot  or  bump.    See  Topsell' 

Hist.  Ileasls,  p.  250.    Also,  to  take  away  the 

knots  or  impure  parts  from  wool  or  cloth. 

"  Dem/uamare  retlent,  to  burteclothc,"  Elyol. 

Cf.  Herriek's  Works,  ii.  15. 


BUR 

(2)  The  horu  of  a  jouDg  slag.     See  Howell'i 

Lei.  Tet.  sect.  3. 
BURLED.    Armed.    Skinitrt. 
BURLET.   A  hood,  or  head  dress.   Itisgloued 

by  mifruna  and  liiUlla  in  MS.  Arundel  249, 

i.  88.     "  Calanlica,  a  tyre,  burkt  oor  cojfe,  a 

kerchief,  or  a  hood  (or  a  woman,"  Elyot.  Cf. 

Sharp's  Cot.  Myit.  p.  17  ;  Ilollyband,  in  t. 

Caliillt.    Jamieson  explaint  it,  "  a  standing 

or  stuffed  neck  for  a  gown." 
fiURLEY.    The  butt  end  of  the  lance.     See 

HbU,  Hen.  IV.  f.  12. 
BLBLEY-MAN.     An  officer  chosen  in  oourt- 

leela  to  assist  the  constable.    Kametl. 
BURUflOUND.     Rough ;  udwieldly. 
BURLING.    A  young  ox.    i.iiic. 
BURUNG-IRON.      An    initniinent    used    in 

burling  cloth,  made  limdai  to  targe  tweezcn, 

bnt  with  very  small  points.    Herriek's  Works, 

i.  52. 
miRLlNGS.     Pieces  of  dirty  wool. 
BURLOKEST.     Biggest;  strongest. 
BURLY,  (l)  Big;  strong;  clumsy.    See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  iL  40 ;    StaaihUTBl'i  Dcic.   Ireland, 

p.  45. 
(2)  Red  and  pimpled.    Samenel. 
BURMAYDENE.   A  cbamber-oiaid.   Pr.  Pan. 
BURN.  (1)  A  oian  or  knight.  {A.-S.)  See  Piers 

Ploughman,  pp.  341,  346 ;  Le  Bone  Florenrc 

of    Rome,  884;    Roliq.   Aotiq.  i.  123;   Sir 

Degrevaiil,  301. 

(2)  A  lirook.    North.      , 

(3)  A  load  or  burden.  Norlh.  See  the  Chater 
Plap,  i.  65.  Bum-rope,  a  rope  usedfor car- 
rying B  burden. 

(4)  A  term  at  the  game  of  hide-and-*ceh,  mean- 
ing to  approach  near  the  object  sought  after. 

(5)  Towastc,  especially sppliedtolime.  "Wea 
bume  time,"  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1G32.  To 
bum  dajbght,  a  common  phrase  with  the  same 
meaning.  See  (be  eiamples  quoted  by  Nares, 
and  Du  Bartas,  p.  574. 

BURN-BEKIN'G.  Deushering  bmd,  bundug 
turf  for  its  improvement. 


BURN-COW.    A  spedei  of  beetle. 
BURNED.    Bumisbcd.    {A..N.) 
BURNELL.    A  name  foran  aaa,  given  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour.     See  the  Chester  Playi, 

BUKNESTE.     Burnished.   {A-N.) 
BURNET.  (I)  Brownelolh.   {A.-S.)   SeeRom. 

of  the  Rose,  226, 475G  ;  Reliq.  Autiq,  a.  108 
(2)  The  herb  pimpcnicl. 

And  CnclVKh  y-allcil  U  Imnrt. 

MS.SIoanta*i7,t.S. 

BURNEUX.  An  ancient  sauce,  nmdcof  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  HiC. 

BURNIE-BEE.    Tbe  lady-bird.    Korf. 

BURNING.  Lues  venerea.  In  the  oripnal  MS. 
regulationa  of  the  alewa  in  Soulhwark,  itill 
preserved  in  the  Bodleisu  Lilirary,  MS,  e  Mut. 


BUR  2; 

229,  i*  the  fbllowiDg,  "  Item  that  no  itae- 
holder  kepe  noo  wamman  withynne  bis  hewi 
thit  hath  any  nkenea  of  tremtyTige,  bat  that 
ihe  be  putte  out."  Hardyng,  Supp.  t  111, 
mentions  *  plague  whieb  happened  in  thii 
couDtry  ID  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  called  the 
iunutig  neeat,  but  thii  has  no  conneuon  mth 
our  first  meaning. 

BURNING-OP.THE-HILL.  A  curions  method 
of  puniihing  a  thief,  formerly  practised  by 
minen  on  the  Mendip  hills.  The  culprit  was 
■bnt  np  in  a  butt,  around  which  a  fire  was 
lighted,  wheDCe  he  made  his  escape  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  often  of  coarse  severely  in- 
jured, but  was  Derer  more  suffered  to  worit  on 
thehilL 

BURNISH.  To  smooth  or  SatUn.  North.  Also 
the  same  as  tamith,  q.  v. 

BURN-STICK.  A  crooked  stick,  on  which  a 
large  piece  of  coal  is  daily  carried  from  the  pit 
by  each  working  collier  over  his  shoulder  for 
his  own  private  use.   North. 

BURN-THE-BISCUIT.    A  child's  game. 

BUSNWIN.    A  blacksmith.   JVorM. 

BtlSR.  (1)  The  broad  iron  ring  fixed  on  the 
tilting  lanes  just  betow  the  gripe,  to  prevent 
the  bud  slipinng  back.  See  Hall,  Hen.  IV. 
f.  12;  Middleton,  il  465. 

(2)  The  prickly  seed  of  the  burdock.  Also  the 
plant  ilself,  as  in  Toptell's  Beasts,  p.  GS3. 

(3)  The  blossom  of  the  hop. 

(4)  The  knot  at  the  bottom  of  a  hart's  horn.       I 

(5)  The  lap  of  the  ear. 

BUItRAGE.    The  herb  tmvge,  formerly  put  in 

wine  to  increase  its  exhilarating  effects.    See 

Gerard,  p.  6S4.    This  1  suppose  is  what  is 

Blinded  to  in  the  Tatier,  inrridgt. 
BUKKATINB.    Some  kind  of  clothing,  mea- 

(ioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  300, 
BURBXASTLB.   Newcastle,  so  called  from  the 

tiarr,  a  particular  sound  made  by  the  natives 

of  that  place  in  prDuonncing  the  letter  R. 
BURBJ3H.    Rough  ;pTicUr. 
BURROW.  Sheltered  from  the  wind.  Somertl. 
BURRS.    In  armour,  upright  pieces  in  &onl  of 

the  thighs. 
BURR.STONES.   Rough  unhewn  stones. 
BUBBYN .    To  bud.    Prompt.  Pan. 
BURSE.   An  exchange  for  merchants. 
BURSEN.    The  name  of  a  dish,  described  in 

tfaeF(»ine  of  Cnij,  p.15. 
BURSEN-BELLIED.    Ruptured.     See  Florio, 

cd.  1611,  p.  67 1  Brit.  BihL  iL  SS. 
BURST.    To  bresik.    Also  the  part.  past.     See 

Middleton,*.  412. 
BURSTE.    Loss  1  advermty.    M..S.) 
BUBSTYLL.   A  bristle.    Pr.Parv. 
BURSYD.    Braised. 
BURT.    To  press  or  indent  anything.  Somtrtet. 

Huloethas,  "»wrlykearai]UDe,arie<a."   Cf. 

Prompt  Parv.  p.  56. 
BURTCHIN.    Made  of  birch. 
BURTH.    Behoves     See  Wright's  Anecd.  Ut. 

p.  4.     It  is  wrongly  explained  in  the  Brit. 

BibL  It.  196, 


BURTHEN.  (I)  A  quarter  of  ale. 

(2)  To  press  urgently.   Eait. 

BURTHENSOMB.     Productive.    North. 

BUR-THISTLE.    The  spear-thistle.    North. 

BURTLE.    A  sweeting  apple.    North. 

BUR-TREE.  The  elder-tree.  North.  Seethe 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  137. 

Tik  Ih*  niMm  biike  of  tti«  Imr-lri:.  ind  incu, 
■nd  infa  ledt,  sod  Im,  or  i.  gimpiei  at  ipouTfe, 
*Dd  Hlhe  IhsiDB,  sd4  do  ■  UtiUle  honT  thcrto  uhd 
drynk.  Its.  Uncsln.  Utt.  I.  Mf. 

fiURTYME.    Birthlime.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  443. 

BURWALL.  A  waU  battered  or  inclined  a^inst 
a  buk.    Yorhth. 

BURWE.    To  defend.     (_J.-S.) 

BURWGH.    A  castle  or  palace.    {A-S.) 

BURWHE,    A  drcle.    Pr.  Pan. 

BURY.  (1)  A  bouse  or  cartle.  {A..S.)  "Tothf* 
very  day,"  says  Miege,  "  the  chief  bouse  of  ■ 
manor,  or  the  lord's  seat,  ts  called  tury  in 
some  parts  of  England,  andesperially  in  Here- 
fordshire." See  also  Blount's  Glossognphia, 
ed.  leai,  p.  S2. 

(2)  A  rsbbit's  burrow.    South. 

BURYDOKKES.     Burdocks. 

BURYING-A-WIFE.  A  feast  given  by  anl^ 
prentice  at  the  expiration  of  Ms  articles. 

BUS.  Behoves ;  must.  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
lOSSiSevyn  Sages,  31&0 ;  Isumbrai,  47:  Nn- 
gte  Poet.  p.  40 ;  and  Blonde.  In  use  in  Skel- 
ton's  time  as  a  provincialism.  "  I  hugoetyll 
bed,"  Herie  Tales,  ii. 

And  Ihli  HFTunnit  bus  havi  ihn  Ihroin.    An* 

oUw  n  opyne  sctlfls  of  buiuUk  ho*  n  haft  syn- 
ncde,  MS.  Lincoln  A.I.  17,  f.  lis. 

BUSCAGK.    A  kind  of  cloth. 

BUSCAYLE.     A  bush. 

Lukcjt  sftirrB  erftnuBgbe  stioyde  slrTihttes 
ODUopkei  by  jDiwbuMfljrlfbTjDiiBbljthritrBmrs. 

BUSH.  (1)  The  sign  of  a  tavern,  which  informer 
times  was  generally  an  ivy-bush.  "  Good  wine 
draws  custoioeis  witboot  any  help  of  an  ivy- 
bush,"  Cotgrave,  inv.  Bon.  The  term  huAis 
however  apphed  lo  the  wooden  frame  of  the 
sign  itself,  which  was  frequently  ornamented 
with  ivy-leaves,  a  practice  that  began  to  be 
obsolete  about  1660. 

(2)  To  go  about  the  bush,  a  common  proverbial 
eiiKeiaion.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  AUer;  Florio, 
in  V.  /Wdf-e. 

(3)  To  butt  with  the  head.  Jl'eif.  To  posh, 
Urry's  Chancer,  p.  595. 

(4)  The  inner  drcle  of  a  wheel  that  encloses  the 
axle-tree.  Also,  to  sheathe  or  enclose,  as  for 
example  to  renew  the  bush  of  a  wheel,  or  to 
put  in  a  new  touch-hole  to  a  gun. 

(5)  To  retreat  from.    South. 

(6)  A  kind  of  beard.  "  The  bodkin  beard  or 
the  huh,"  Lilly's  Endimion,  ed.  1632,  tig. 
Cxi. 

BUSHBTINO.  Shooting  out  at  the  tooU.  Ciwc. 
Tosser,  p.  Ill,  has  bMkeit,  smaU  shoots  from 
bushes.  Bvtktt,  Spenser,  and  Florio,  in  v. 
Ct^^jlio. 


u  IlQlinibcd,  Chrua.  Ire- 


BfSIIMENT.    An  imlmsh.    See  Percy" 
liquca,  p.  25  i  Skdton,  i.  9 ;  Langtofl,  p.  212 
Sir  Degrevaat,  1581,16101  Holi'"  Hood.i.  54. 
Also,  athidtet,  u  '"  "-'^--'— ■   '■•■ —   '~ 
laiiil,  p.  169. 

WheVM  Uuy 

Th»  Ii»1i1b  buwumm'  in.ui. 

WS.  U~aln  A.  1.  17.  f-  137- 

BUSHSrrUG.    AbUl-hooV.    lluloet. 
BUSINE,    To  trmihlo  vdth  biuioeii,     (Fr.) 
BUSINESS.    Trouble.    Var.  dial 
BLtSK.  (I)  A  sort  of  Unen  cloth,  apparently  of 

a  coarae  anti  conunon  deuii|)tioa.    Book  of 

RatFi,  1S41,  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  397. 

(2)  A  piece  of  wood,  or  Bhalcbone.  worn  down 
(he  front  of  the  stays  to  beep  them  atnjght. 
Nam  em  in  thinking  the  term  obsolite. 

(3)  A  flock  of  slieep.    Eatt. 

(i)  A  liuah.  Narlh.  {A-N.)  "  On  betyth  the 
iiukt.,  another  bathe  brydde,"  MS.  Douce  52. 
See  Laiigtoft,  p.  9. 
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BUSKING.    Buaby. 


fiUSKLE.  To  bnBtle  about;  to  more  quickly. 
See  PUkingtoo'i  Works,  p.  353  ;  Frateroityc 
of  Vaeaboiides,  p.  24 ;  Holimhed,  Chroa.  Ire- 


BUSK-POINT.    The  lace,  vitb  its  tag,  which 

leciired  the  end  of  thu  busk.    Nant. 
flUSKY.     Woody  ibiuby.    North. 

tronm  t,H  tm  Uormi,  IW7. 
BUSMER.     See  Birmart. 

In  gret  iklandre  ut  T^rynffc 


BUSS.  (1)  A  c»!f.     ffnl. 

(2)  To  kiis.     Far.  dial 

(3)  To  bate,  or  strike  witb  the  head.  Floriohaa. 
'■  Jcceffire,  to  h«ae  or  heake  a*  a  hog  dolh." 

(4)  A  large  pitcher,    Dnm. 
DUSSARD.    A  great  drinker. 

BUSSG.  A  kind  of  Gshiag-boat.  {Dal.)  See 
Langtoft,  p.  143  ;  FairhoU'i  Pagcanta,  p,  40. 

BUSSED.  Laid  ia  ambush.  "  Bvtttd  beaide 
the  flom,"  LangtofI,  p.  187. 

BUSSES.  Hoopg  for  the  top  of  a  cirt  or  wag- 
gon.    North, 


BUT 

BUSSnCK.    A  thick  fat  penon.     Wtav. 
BUST.  (1)  A  tar  mark  on  sheep.    NorH.    Thii 

may  be  the  meaning  oilarrr  bayte  in  Chester 

FUyg,  i.  121,  125,  aKhough  in  the  latter  in. 

stance  the  BvdL  MS.  reads  lar-bor. 
f2)  Kissed. 

BUSTED.    Burst.     Wnt. 
BUSTER.    A  loaf.     lor.  dial. 
BUSTIAN.    A  kind  of  come  cloth,  meatioDcd 

in  Book  of  Hates.  1675,  p. 29;  Brit.  BibL  ii. 

398;  llarrison'sDeKription  of  England,  p.  1G3. 

It  is  peihapa  the  same  tifialian.   Sec  Jimie- 

soQ,  Supp.  i  165. 
BUSTOUS,    Sec  Boittout. 
BUSY.    To  be  aetiTC.    (A.-N.) 
BUSY.GOOD.    A  meddhng  penon.    fftat. 
BUT.  (1)  A  peculiar  kind  of  conical  basket  lued 

in  the  river  Parret  for  catching  iilmon. 

(2)  A  can;  a  throw. 

(3)  Contended ;  struggled  with  cacb  other. 
Havelok,  1916. 

(4)  A  flounder  or  plaice.  North.  "  Butle  fyssbe, 
plyi,"  Palsgrave,  f.  22.  See  Harruon's  De. 
Bcriplion  of  England,  p.  224;  Hatelak,  7Ei9; 
Howard  Household  Books,  p.  120.   {Dat.) 

(5)  Without ;  unless.  Nares  hat  it,  "  otberwiae 
than."  Cf.  Palsgrave,  f.  466. 

i)  A  piece  of  ground,  portioo  of  a  garden,  Ac. 
Also,  the  thick  or  fleshy  rool  of  a  plsnl,  e.  g. 
a  potato  or  turnip,  said  to  be  large  or  small 
in  the  but.  Hence  the  icrb  but,  to  grow  or 
sweB  out.     North. 

(7)  A  shoemaker's  knife.     A'ortA, 

(8)  A  buttock  of  beef.     Wat. 

'9)  Any  large  vessel  or  cut.    Devim. 
10)  Strong  leather.     North. 
,11)  "  But  and  ben,"  theouter  and  inner  aiurt. 
ment,  where  there  an  only  t 

(12)  AhaaiDCk.     Devon. 

(13)  A  bee-hive.    Brmoor, 

(14)  Suddenly.    Dnoa. 
(lb)  A  kind  of  cap.    North. 

(16)  Rough;  ragged.     North. 

(17)  To  exchange  or  barter,     Cravm. 
BUT-BOLT.    The  strong,  unbarbed  arrow  uied 

by  the  ciiiiena  in  shooting  at  the  butt.    " 

Ford's  Woriis,ii.  479. 
BUTCHE.     To  kiB.     North. 
BUTE.    Help;  remedy. 
BUT-GAP.    A  hedge  of  pitched  turf. 
BUTH,    Be;  are.     (A.-S.) 
BUTLANDS.    Waste  ground.    East. 
BUTLER.    A  housekeeper.    North.     Butler's. 

grace,  without  any  ceremony. 
BUT-SHOT.    The  distance  an 

Lclandi  Itin.  iii.  31. 
BUTT.    A  boat.   Tempest,  i,  2. 

is  merely  an  old  form  of  the  word. 

lained,  it  can  only  be  in  this 

Cheater  Plays,  i  54. 
BUTTAL.  (1)  A  bittern.    Smth. 
(2)  A  comer  of  ground.    North. 
BUTTEN.    TofaU? 

Thr  knlghi  don-jud  gin  tt-im. 


s.  North. 


irrowuied        , 
bult.    S«    J 


•r  wiB  fly. 


If  itif/,  which        I 

4 
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BUTTER-AND-EGGS.    The  daflTodil.    We9t, 
BUTTER-BOX.    A  Dutchman.    This  cant  tcnn 

is  found  in  Miege. 
BUTTER-BUMP.    A  bittern.    North, 
BUTTER-DAISY.    The  white  ox-eye. 
BUTTERED-ALE.  Ale  boiled  with  himp  sugar, 

butter,  and  spice.    Salop. 
BUTTER-FINGERED.    SUppcry.     Var,  dial 
BUTTER-MIT.    A  small  tub  in  which  newly- 
made  butter  is  washed.    West 
BUTTER-PRINT.    A  child.     This  cant  term 

occurs  twice  in  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher. 
BUTTER-PUMPS.    The  ovary  of  the  yellow 

water  lily.     Dortet, 
BUTTER.SHA6.    A  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

North. 
BUTTER-TEETH.    The  two  middle  incisors  in 

front  of  the  upper  jaw.    See  Dodsley,  i.  239. 
His  two  lower  butter-teath  stryke  up  quyte  throe 

his  nnowt  M  thoe  they  wer  riveted.  MS.  AddiU  6000. 

BUTTER-WHORE.  A  scold.  "  They  scold 
like  so  many  butter-whorea  or  oyster-women 
at  Billinsgate/'  Howell,  p.  20. 

BUTTERY-HATCH.  A  half-door  between  the 
buttery  or  kitchen  and  the  hall,  in  colleges 
and  old  mansions.  Also  called  a  buttery-1^. 
Twelfth  Night,  L  3 ;  Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 
i.  113.  There  was  a  small  ledging  or  bar  on 
this  hatch  to  rest  the  tankards  on. 

BUTTILLARY.    A  buttery. 

BUTTING-IRON.  An  instrument  used  for  peel- 
ing bark  from  trees.    North. 

BUTTOCK.    A  common  strumpet. 

BUTTON.  (1)  A  small  cake.    East. 

2)  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect.     West. 

3)  A  bud.  East.  See  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  210,  **  three  score  leaves 
growing  upon  one  button^**  qu.  part  of  the 
stalk. 

(4)  To  shut  up.    Oson. 

BUTTON-NAILS.    Ronndheaded  nails. 

BUTTONS.  Sheep's  dung.  Devon.  His  tail 
makes  buttons,  L  e.  he  is  in  great  fear,  a  phrase 
occurring  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  209,  276; 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697,  p.  87. 

BUTTRICE.  A  furrier's  tool  used  in  shoeing 
horses  to  pare  the  hoofs. 

BUTT-SH  AFT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  used  for  shoot- 
ing at  butts,  formed  without  a  barb,  so  as  to 
stick  into  the  butts,  and  yet  to  be  easily  ex- 
tracted.   Naret. 

BUTTY.  A  companion  or  partner  in  any  work. 
Var.  dial 

BUTURE.    The  bittern.    North. 

BUTYNE.   Booty.    Palsgrave,  f.  313. 

BUYER.    A  gnat.    North. 

BUVIDLY.    Stout  made.    North. 

BUXOM.  Obedient.  {A.^.)  And  hence,  meek, 
or  humble. 

BUYEDE.    Bowed.    Rob.  Glonc  p.  475. 

BUZ.   A  report  or  rumour. 

'  BUZZ.  To  empty  a  bottle  of  wine  in  carousing  -, 
to  drink. 


i: 


BUZZARD.  (1)  A  coward. 

(2)  A  moth  that  flies  by  night.  See  the  Craven 
Glossary.  Nares  wrongly  explains  it  a  beetle 
Buzze-flies,  Florio,  p.  69. 

BUZZOM.    Very  red.    Devon. 

BWON.    See  Bonn. 

BY.  (1)  In.  (A..S.)  "  By  the  morwe,"  in  the 
morning,  or  day-time.  "  By  his  life,"  in  his 
lifetime.  "  By  and  by,"  exactly,  distinctly, 
in  order  one  after  the  other.  See  Todd'a 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  p.  325.  For,  Kyng  Ali 
saunder,  3174.  '' By  tha,"  with  that.  JVeber 
It  constantly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  qf;  to  know 
nothing  by  a  person,  to  know  no  ill  of  him,  as 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  abie.    (^..5.) 

Scho  nyd,  traytoure,  thou  nlle  6y/ 
How  was  thou  swa  hurdy, 

MS.Une.A.H7,r.l3S, 

(3)  A  bee.  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  88 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  iL  112. 

(4)  A  bracelet ;  a  collar.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  9, 
**  destrotniumf  a  ^  of  golde  anomyng  the 
ryght  arme ;"  Sir  Degrevant,  556. 

(5)  To  abide.  See  the  True  Tragedie  of  Richard 
III.,  p.  57,  repr.  Perhaps  a  misprint  in  the 
original  for  bydf  which  occurs  in  Torrent  of 
Portugal,  p.  44. 

(6)  To  buy.  See  Langtoft,  p.  116 ;  Rom.  of  ciie 
Rose,  7159. 


(7)  Be ;  continue.    Hearne. 
(8) 


A  by-place.    Florio  translates  burdiay  **  a 

by  or  darke  comer."    He  apparently  gives 

another  meaning  to  it  in  v.  Massdre,  "  to  play 

or  cast  at  the  by,  at  hazard  or  gresco." 

^9)  Besides.    Northumb. 

(10)  The  point  or  mark  from  which  boys  emit 

the  marbles  or  taws.    Yorksh. 
BYAR.  A  cow-house.    North.    Douce,  in  his 
MS.  papers,  calls  the  field  near  the  bvat  the 
byerkys, 
B  YBBE  Y.    A  kind  of  herb.    See  Chester  Flays, 

i.  119,  where  the  BodL  MS.  reads  tibbie. 
BY-BLOW.  A  bastard.  See  J.  Cleaveland  Re- 
vived,  1660,  p.  187 ;  Howell,  sect.  24 ;  Beau- 
mont and  Hetcher,  vii.  185.  I  am  doubtful 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  last 
instance. 
BY-CALLE.    To  accuse.    (A.-S.) 

Thanne  as  Syr  Mador  loudeste  tpake. 

The  quene  of  tretoun  to  by-calh, 
Comys  Syr  Launcelot  du  Lake 
Rydand  ryght  in  thehalle. 

MS.  Harl.  88S8«  f.  lOff. 

BYCHSCHOPE.    A  bishop. 
BY-CLAGGEDE.    Besmeared.     Uaw. 
BYCOKET.    An  ornament  for  the  head.    See  a 
document  dated  1513  in  the  Archseologia, 
xxvi.  398. 
BYDAGGED.    Splashed.     Weber. 
BYDANDE.    Bearing? 

And  ye,  ler  Gye,  a  thouiande, 
Bolde  men  and  wele  bifdandt, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  158. 
BYDDING.    Abiding.    Skinner. 
BYDE.    Abode;  dwelling. 


HE. 


nYL 


BYR 
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N.    To  commit  evU.     Caxtm. 
BYDWONGEN.    CompeUed;  forced.    Carlon, 
BYE,    A  boy.    Prompt.  Pare. 
BYEBE.    AdncUisg.     Ath. 
BYE.BOOTlNGS.Theflnet(hiDdDfbraD.»orM. 
BYED.    "  Tbey  byrd  on  ^jta,"  MS.  Cantab. 
Ff.  iL  38,  t  103.     Pcrliap*  so  error  for  cryerf. 
BTEN.    Be.    Tible  Book.  p.  H  7- 
BYBB.   A  ihrine.  This  is  appuenll;  the  meaii. 
ing  id  Rob.  Gloui^.  p.  248.    See  Hearne'B  Glua- 
«arj,  in  y.    Bi/ert,  bayer*.  H»I1,  Henry  VI. 
f.  10. 
OYERLAWS.    The  toimsMps  of  EccIcsbU  uid 
Brightside  arc  so  called.    The  appellation  wai 
probably  derived  from   the    Byerlaw  courts, 
farmerly  held  there.     See  the  ilaUamihire 
GlosMry,  p.  17. 
BYET.    Worknoltiniihed.    North. 
BYETH.    Be.    {A..S.) 
BY-FAR.    Much.     Var.dial 
BYFFE.    Beef.   Prortpt.  Pan. 
BY-FOUNDE.  Found  out ;  discoverad.  ffmnie. 
BY-FRUITS.  AccordingtoKennett,  MS.Unsd. 
1033,  "  those  wens  or  humid  hubbies  which 
insects   raise  upon  vegetables,  wheran  they 
lodge  their  egge  and  produce  their  young,  sri 
call'd  b<i-frailt." 
BYGABBBD.   Deceived.    Roh.Glouc.p.lSS. 
BYQAGBD.    Mad;  bfwiwhed.   Ermoor. 
BYGATES.   Spoil  i  plunder.   H-'elifT. 
BYGBT.    Occasiaaed ;  promised.    Heane. 
BYGGERB.    Afauyer.    MaundfviU. 
BY-GOLD.   TinseL  Cotgrave  baa,  "  Orpel,  sil- 
ver and  by-gold,  a  kind  of  leafe-tinne  used  in 
the  silvering  over  of  trifles  for  children." 
BYGORN.    A  goblin.    Norlh. 
BYGYNG.   Beginning.    Htanu. 
BYHANGGID.   Hanged  up. 

V  »huU  be  brft-fggti  by  all  right  and  return. 

BYHEFDED.  Beheaded.  Ileame. 
BYHETER.  A  surety.  Wiekl^e. 
BYUORBDB.    Committed  adultery  afainit. 


BDeJentlj  beBnvd     | 


Oetovian,  119,  129.  ItwaiBDeJentljbe 
that  twins  could  not  be  the  genuine  offl , 
of  one  man,  a  nation  there  alluded  to.     '      " 

BVLEWYN.    To  remain ;  to  Slav.    (^.5.) 

B1T,I8,    Boils :  ulcers.    Wicktiffe. 

BYLLEN.  To  peck  mth  the  bilL  Prenpf. 
Fan. 

BYLLERNE.  A  Idndof  water-plant.  trutsUled 
by  betida  ui  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 

BIXLYNE.  To  use  a  spade  or  mattock.  Prompt. 
Parv. 

BY.LOU.   Laughed  at.   Rob.  Olouc. 

BYLUFFEDE.    Beloved. 

BY-MATTERS.  Irrelevant  circnrastancei.  See 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britain*,  p.  31. 

BYME.  Skinner  refers  to  Gower,  cd.  1532, 1 38, 
for  this  word,  which  appears  to  be  merely  by 
me.  MS.  Bodl.  294  has  the  same  reading.  He 
was  misled  by  the  apparent  necessity  ^  the 
rhyme.  See,  however,  the  eiample  quoted 
under  AUymittrei  and  gloss.  t«  Urry'i 
Chaucer,  in  v.  Aloalh. 


BY-MOLEN.  To  spot !  to  slain,  (rf.-il 
BYMOWE.    To  mock.   ApoL  Loll.  , 

BYMYNSTER.   To  administer. 


t«ctiafc.  MS.  soc.  Juii].  IM,  f.  K 
BYN.  Within.  Rilion. 

BYNAME.   To  nick-name. 
BVNDE.  Thewoodhine.   Prompt.  Pan. 
BYNDERES.     Binders;    robbcn    who    bind, 
/fom'  - 


Thouu 


\ttjngt  In  111 
Oaacei 


BTHOVE.   To  advantage 

BYHT.   Beelh.    Sition. 

BY-JAPES.    To   mock;  to  ridicule.    (AS.) 

See   Pien  Ploughman,  pp.   3SG,  453;  and 

BY.JEN.     By  St.  John-    North. 
BYKER.    Abeatercnp.   Prongit.  Parv. 
BYL.\CE.    Caught  i  beset.   (A.-N.) 
BYLAND.    A  peninsula.    This  ttrro  seems  to 

have  been  introduced  by  Harrison,  Description 

ofBritaine,  p.30. 
BYHY.    Belonged.    "  As  to  hym  iyfay,"  Bob. 

Glouc.  p.  421. 
BY-LAYNE.    Luu  with.   (A.-S.)    SeeRitsoo's 

Songs,  i.  67;  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  1119. 
Hoilspirdnntyr  be  hutiyilF, 

Lc  Bma  riinmti  </  Runt,  IO71. 
BI-LEHAN.    A  second  lover  or  gallanl.    See 


BYNE.  (I)Mall,   Cambr. 

(2)  A  bin,  a  manger,  according  to  Mr.  Ullenon, 

hut  more  probably  a  corruption  otpiptt. 

SyiTryamoure,  160. 
BYNNY.   A  kind  of  pepper.   ContU. 
BY.NOMEN.   Taken  away.    (.f.-&) 
BY-NOW.  A  short  lime  ago.   Be./. 
BYNTE.    Boand. 

He  drynketh  the  vyn.  but  it  Initn 
The  ryo  dryoliith  him,  and  ^vnfTb]nn 

B«  Uknh.  h*  fccpcih,  he  haJte,  he  hmlt. 

BYOFTIIE.    Behoof;  profit.    Rob.Olouo. 
BYON.   A  quinsy.    North. 
BY-PAST.    Past  by.    North. 
BY-PLOT.  A  small  piece  of  ground  in  an  o 
the  way  place. 

Tsioi  that  read  from  markel  Id  marker,  bul 
iUTielor  unfndcth  Kuch  ty-plati  snd  Isaei  a&  » 


See       I 


BYBDE,    Glossed  "  mosle." 


nr*.  Obut.  p.  Ml. 
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For  tothe  lo  hym  bifrd*» 

For  he  was  a  merTeyItu  hyrde. 

MS.HaH,l70Ut.S7, 

BTRDING.  Aburd«n?  (A.-S,)  It  is  explained, 

"  playing,  gamboling/'  Towneley  Myst.  p.  79. 
BYRDUNE.    A  burden.  Prompt,  Parv. 
BYRE.    The  stump  of  a  tree.   North, 
BYREVY3THE.    Bcreaveth.    See  the  Chron. 

Yilodnn.  p.  113. 
BYREYNYNGE.   Burning.   Heame. 
BYRIDEN.    Buried.    WiekUffe, 
BYRKYN.    Breaking.    Towneley  Myst. 
BYRLAKIN.    A  familiar  diminutive  of  by  our 

Ladyt  often  introduced  in  old  plays. 
BYRNSTON.    Brimstone.    SJtelton, 
BY-RONNE.    Run  over.    (J.-S,) 
He  fond  Rymenild  ilttynde. 
And  wel  sore  wepynde» 
So  whyt  so  the  sonne. 

Mid  terres  al  bjf-ronne,  Kyng  Bom,  652. 

BYRYNE.    To  bury.    Prompt,  Parv. 
BYS.   Be.    Weber. 

BYSCHELLE.    A  bushel.   Prompt,  Parv, 
BYSCHYPRYCHE.      A  bishopric     Pronqtt, 

Parv, 
BYSCUTE.    Biscuit.   Prompt.  Parv. 
BYSMALOW.  Theholyhock,aplant.  See  an  old 

book  of  medical  receipts,  MS.  BodL  591, 

ad  fin. 
BY-SMOKEDE.    Ck)vered  with  smoke.   (A.-S.) 
And  thanoe  me  thoghte  the  barellet  brakke,  and 

thare  smote  owte  swylke  a  smoke,  that  it  alle  fty- 

tmokede  thame  that  was  abowte. 

MS,  Uncotn  A,  i.  17.  t. 854. 
BYSOM.    Blind.  (A.-S.)   See  Bisen.  This  form 

occurs  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  238,  the  burden  of 

a  ballad  being,  ''for  now  the  byiom  ledys 

the  blynde." 
BYSPYNG.    Confirmation.    Another  form  of 

buhoppmfff  q.  T.    Cotgrave  says  bitping  is  the 

vulgar  mode  of  speaking  the  word,  in  t. 

CoSlfinnation. 

3ct  woUe  y  make  reUcioo 

Of  the  confirmacion. 

That  by  Englysche  menyng 

Ys  called  the  b^tp^g.  MS.  Gmvei  57. 

The  same  cosenage  ynne  alle  thyng, 

Ys  yn  the  childys  b^apyng.  Ibid. 

BYSSI.    Soon;  readily? 

Sire»  quod  the  stiwarde  anoon, 
Al  h^Mi  schal  I  lynde  oon. 

Wrighf*  Seven  Sage*,  p.  54. 

BYSSINE.    RnesSlk.    WickUffe. 

BYST.    Prayest.    See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  337,  where 

the  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  biddeat. 
BYSTE.    A  temporary  bed  used  by  hop-driers 


CA.  (1)  To  drive.    North. 
(2)  A  jackdaw.    Junhu. 
CAAD.    Cold.   North. 
CAAS.  (1)  Case.  (A.-N.) 

And  in  sucbe  caae  often  tymes  they  be. 
That  one  may  make  them  play  with  strawes  thre. 

MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 

(2)  Chance.   North. 
(3)Beciiise.  North. 


and  maltsters  to  rest  on  in  the  night,  and  at 

other  times  when  tending  their  fires.   Suttex. 

BYSYLIERE.    More  busy ;  more  attentive.    It 

is  translated  by  attentnu  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8. 

BYSYSCHYPPE.    Activity. 

Wast  hast  thou  do  off  bytytch^fpe. 
To  love  and  to  ladyschyppe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  3. 

BYT.    Bite.    Ritaon. 

BYTACK.    A  farm  taken  in  addition  to  another 
farm,  and  on  which  the  tenant  does  not  reside. 
Her^ordah. 
BY-TAIL.    The  right  handle  of  a  plough.    Var. 

dial 
BYTE.   (1)  A  morsel;  a  bit.    (A.^S.) 
(2)  To  cut,  as  a  sword,  or  any  instrument.    See 
Tundale,  p.  24 ;  Eglamour,  491. 

Ther  was  no  knyfe  that  wolde  hym  btrte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  66. 
Gy®*  ^yth  hys  owne  hande, 
Defendyd  hym  with  hys  axe  bytande.  Ibid.  t.  189. 
Bot  thofe  he  rade  never  so  faste» 
His  nobille  spere  on  hym  he  braste. 
It  wold  nott  in  hym  bytt. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  141. 

BYTH.  (1)  Is;shaUbc.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  Bite.     Cov.Myat. 
BY-THE-WALLS.    Unburicd.    Eaat. 
BYTOC.    Committed.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  183. 
BYTTE.    A  bottle ;  a  flagon.     Warw. 
BYTYLLE.    A  beetle.    Prompt.  Pare. 
BYUEDE.     Bowed.    Rob.  Ghue. 
BYVONDE.     Found;  contrived.    Heame. 
BYVORE.     Explained  "  Far  ofl',"  by  Heame, 

but  it  clearly  means  brfore  in  Rob.  Glouc 

p.  348. 
BY-WAKE.    Watched  over. 

Writ  thatnyjt  that  he  was  Uke, 
And  with  tourmentoures  by-wake. 

MS.  Addit.  11307,  f.  W. 

BY-WASH.    The  outlet  of  water  from  a  dam. 

North. 
BY-WAYT.    To  be  patient. 
BY-WIPE.    An  indirect  sarcasm.    North. 
BYWOOPEN.     Made  senseless.     Colea.     It  is 

explained  "  made  of  silk,"  in  Cocker's  English 

Dictionary,  1724. 
BYWORD.    A  proverb.    {A.-S.) 
BYYN.    To  buy.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BYZANT.     A  besom.    Doraet. 
BY3AR.    A  buyer.    ApolLoU. 
BY3ING.     Buying.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BY3T.    A  bend.    Not  "  hollow,  cavity,"  as  ex- 

plained  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
In  the  by^t  of  the  harme  also 
Anojyr  hys  that  mot  be  undo.  Rdiq.  Antiq.  1. 19u. 


CAB.  (1)  A  small  number  of  persons  secretly 
united  in  the  performance  of  some  mider- 
taking.   Suaaex. 

(2)  Any  sticky  substance.  Devon. 

CABBAGE.  The  part  of  a  deer's  head  wherein 
the  horns  are  set.  To  cabbage,  to  grow  to  a 
head,  applied  to  the  horns  of  a  deer.  See 
Wyl  Buckes  Testament,  p.  5 ;  Skelton,  ii.  350; 
Howell,  sect.  iii. 
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CABBY.    Sticky ;  clammy.    Devon, 

CABES.  A  cabbage.  "  Bnunca  capitata^  cole 
cabes"  Elyot.  Cabbishes,  Middleton,  v.  35, 
and  var.  dial. 

CABLE-HATBAND.  A  fashion  introduced 
about  1599,  being  a  twisted  cord  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  silk,  worn  round  the  hat. 

CABLISH.    Brushwood.    Law  term. 

CABOB.  A  leg  of  mutton,  stu£fed  with  white 
herrings  and  sweet  herbs. 

CABOB BLE.    To  confuse  or  puzzle.  East. 

CABOCHE.   To  bend.   (A.-S.) 

There  nedeth  no  more  but  to  eaboche  his  heed, 
alle  the  over  JawM  itylle  thereon,  and  the  labellcs 
forsayd.  MS,  Bedl,  546. 

CABRIOLES.  A  lady's  head-dress. 

CABRITO.   A  kid.  (^cn.) 

CABULATOR.   Saltpetre.  HoweU. 

CACCHEN.    To  catch ;  to  take.  {A,'S.) 

CACHE.  (1)  Togo. 

(2)  To  couch  or  lay  down.  Skelton. 

CACHERE.  A  hunter.  (A.^N,) 

CACHERELE.    A  catchpole. 

CACHET.   Gone. 

CACK.  Alvum  exonerare.  Var.dial  Cackabed, 
a  term  of  contempt,  Florio,  in  v.  Gudzza  ktto  ; 
Hawkins,  iiL  63. 

CACKLE.    To  babble.    Var.dioL 

CACKLING-CHEAT.  A  cock  or  capon.  A  cant 
term,  found  in  Dekker's  Belman  of  London, 
1616 ;  Earless  Microc.  p.  254. 

CACKMAG.   Chatter ;  idle  talk.   Eatt, 

CACORNE.  The  windpipe.  Devon, 

CAD.   A  very  small  pig.  Eatt, 

CADAR.  A  light  frame  of  wood  put  over  a 
scythe  to  preserve  and  lay  the  com  more  even 
in  the  swathe.    Staff, 

CADATORS.  Beggars  who  make  circuits  round 
the  kingdom,  assuming  the  characters  of  de- 
cayed gentlemen. 

CADDEL.    Cow  parsnip.  Devon. 

CADDIS.  Worsted,  or  worsted  ribbon.  "  Caddas, 
or  cruel  ribbon,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  293. 
The  dresses  of  servants  were  often  ornamented 
with  it.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
woollen  stuff  so  called.  Palsgrave  has, 
**  caddas  or  crule,  sayette,"  (f.  22.)  This  was 
used  for  stuffing  dresses.  See  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  57. 

CADDLE.  (1)  A  dispute,  noise,  contention,  con- 
fusion.   Var,  diaL 

(2)  To  coax ;  to  spoiL   North. 

{dS  To  tease,  or  annoy.    West. 

(4)  To  scold ;  to  hurry ;  to  attend  officiously. 
West. 

(5)  To  squander  money.   Warw. 
CADDOW.  A  jackdaw.  East.  "  AWtf/wisalso 

for  a  caddow  or  dawe,"  Withals,  ed.  1608, 
p.  87. 

'  *  I  saw  a  daw,  a  knot  which  roundly  knat : 
Such  a  dawe  1  never  saw  but  that.*' 
CADDY.  (1)  A  ghost  or  bugbear.    North. 

(2)  The  caddis-worm,  or  grub  of  the  May-fly. 
Devon. 

(3)  Well ;  strong ;  hearty ;  in  good  spirits.  North. 
'^  ^£.  (1)  A  barrel  containing  six  hundred  her* 


rings  was  called  a  cade  of  herrings.  In  Kent  a 
cade  of  beef  is  any  parcel  or  quantity  of  pieces 
under  a  whole  quarter.  See  Kennett,  p.  36 ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  102;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  57, 
299.  A  small  cask  was  also  termed  a  cade  ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Bugnola,  '*  Cadel  of  musculs  to 
potage,"  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  445. 
(2)  Testis.     North. 

Telle  schul  wives  tuelve, 
31f  ani  child  may  be  made 
Withouten  knoweing  of  mannes  cade. 

Arthourand  Msrlin,  p.  36. 

CADE-LAMB.    Ahouse-lamb.   North.    Hence 

applied  to  a  pet  child. 
CADENT.   Falling.  Shak, 
CADER.    A  small  frame  of  wood  on  which  the 

fisherman  keeps  his  line.  South. 
CADESSE.    A  jackdaw.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 

Chouchette;     Hollyband,     in    v.     Chouca; 

Marlowe,  ilL   534 ;    Withals,   ed.   1608,  p. 

23. 
CADEW.  The  straw-worm. 
CADGE.  (1)  A  circular  piece  of  wood,  on  which 

hawks  are  carried  when  exposed  for  sale. 

(2)  To  carry.    North. 

(3)  To  bind  or  tie.  Thoresby  says,  "  a  term  in 
making  bone-lace."  Palsgrave  has,  ^  I  cadge 
a  garment,  I  set  lystes  in  the  lynyng  to  kepe 
the  plyghtes  in  order." 

(4)  To  stuff,  to  fill,  generaUy  at  another's  ex- 
pense. North.  Hence  cadge-belly,  a  full  fat 
beUy. 

CADGER.  A  packman  or  itinerant  huckster. 
Var.  dioL  According  to  Kennett,  p.  36,  "  a 
cadger  is  a  butcher,  miller,  or  carrier  of  any 
other  load." 

CADGY.   Merry  ;clieerfuL   North. 

CADLIN6.    False ;  insincere.    West. 

CADLOCK.  The  rough  cadlock  is  the  wild 
mustard,  and  the  smooth  cadlock  is  the  wild 
rape.    North. 

CADMA.   The  least  pig  of  the  Utter.    Var.  dial. 

CADNAT.    A  canopy. 

CADOCK.   A  bludgeon.  Somerset. 

CADUKB.  Crazy;  frail.  (Lat.)  See  Hall, 
Edward  IV.  f.  59 ;  DiaL  Great.  MoraL  p.  154. 

CADY.    FooUsh ;  addled.    Salop. 

CiECITY.    Blindness.    Miege. 

CAFART.    A  hypocrite.    (/>.) 

CAFF.  (1)  Chaff.  North,  See  Apol.  Loll.  p.  54. 
(Belg) 

(2)  To  cavil  or  run  off  a  bargain ;  to  abandon 
anything.    Craven. 

CAFFA.  Some  kind  of  rich  stuff,  perhaps 
taffata. 

CAFFLE.  To  cavil.   North. 

CAFT.  Intimidated.    Yorksh. 

GAG.  A  stump.    West. 

CAGED.  Imprisoned ;  confined.  North. 

CAGEL.  To  harrow  ground.   North. 

CAGMAG.  (1)  Properly  an  old  goose,  but  ap- 
plied to  coarse  bad  food  of  any  kind.  There 
is  a  small  inferior  breed  of  sheep  called 
cagmags. 

(2)  To  quarrel.   Wore. 

CAIE.   A  quay.  Minsheu, 
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CAILES.  Nine-pins.  Minsheu,  "Caylys^car- 
dyng,  and  haserdy,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  224. 

GAINED.   Mothery.   North, 

CAINGEL.  A  crabbed  feUow.  North.  Caingy, 
peevish,  illtempered. 

CAIRD.  A  tinker.   Nortkumb, 

CAIRT.   A  chart.   Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  143. 

CAISAR.  A  king,  or  emperor.   (A.'N.) 

CAITCHE.  The  game  of  tennis,  as  appears  from 
a  passage  quoted  in  the  Brit.  Bibl,  i.  135. 
Jamieson  gives  another  example,  but  seems  in 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

CAITIF.  A  wretch.  (A,-N,)  In  the  pro- 
vinces a  cripple  is  so  called.  An  a4icctiTe  in 
Hairs  Satires,  iv.  2,  base,  servile. 

CAITIFTEE.  Captivity.    Wicklife. 

CAKE.  (1)  To  cackle.   North. 

(2)  A  foolish  fellow.    Var.diaL 

CAKE-BREAD.  A  roll  or  manchet.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  iv.  512;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram. 
iL262. 

CAKE-CREEL.  A  rack  at  the  top  of  a  kitchen 
to  dry  oat-cakes.   North. 

CAKE-NIGHT.  The  eve  of  AU  Saints,  so  caUed 
at  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  at  which  time  a  cake  is 
made  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

CAKERED.  Bound  with  iron.  North. 

CAKE-SPRITTLE.  A  thin  board  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  with  the  bake-stone,  used  for 
turning  the  oat-cakes  while  over  the  oven. 
Yorksh. 

CAKO.  Some  kind  of  mineral,  mentioned  by 
Foiman  in  MS.  Ashmole  208,  f.  78. 

CALABASS.  A  small  kmd  of  gun,  alluded  to 
by  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  Devises, 
1578. 

CALABER.  A  kind  of  fiir.  See  Brit.  BibL  iL 
401 ;  Strutt,  iL  102 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  242. 

CALABS.  Steel. 

CALAMANCB.  Perhaps  for  calamanco,  a  kind 
of  woollen  stuff,  in  lilly's  Midas.  Fustian  is 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  applied  to 
language  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  as  the  sur- 
fMce  of  calamanco  shines  somewhat  like  satin, 
our  reading  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable. 

CALANDER.  A  kind  of  krk.  See  Howell, 
sect.  39 ;  Sex  Linguarmn  Dictionarius,  8vo. 
Nur.  1549.  This  seems  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  camaL 

CALANGT.   To  challenge.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  451. 

CALASSES.  Alms-houses.   Grote. 

CALCAR.  An  astrologer.  To  calke,  or  calkiU, 
to  cast  a  figure  or  nativity.  See  Ritson's 
Fairies,  p.  45 ;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  71 ; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  58 ;  Triall  of  Mens  Witts, 
1604,  p.  183. 

CALCOCOS.  Brass.  Howea. 

CALCULE.  To  calculate.  (A.-N.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  11596;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
iv.  1398. 

CALDAR-Tin.  HowelL 

CALDB.  Called. 

CALDESE.  To  cheat,  or  deceive,  especially  by 
fortane-teQing.  Butler. 

GALS.  (1)  A  toriL  North. 


(2)  To  throw ;  to  move  irregularly ;  to  gamboL 
East. 

(3)  Pottage.  **  No  man  can  make  of  ill  acatea 
good  cale"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Viande. 

(4)  Aubrey,  MS.  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  291,  sayi 
that  cale  is  a  Dorsetshire  term  for  colewort. 
Calestoke  is  mentioned  in  a  receipt  in  MS. 
Med.  Line.  f.  297.  Cf.  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  58 ; 
Skelton,  ii.  38. 

CALEEVER.  To  gambol.   North. 
CALENDER.  To  smooth  woollen  cloths, and  give 

them  a  gloss. 
CALENTURE.  A  hot  fever.  See  London  Prodi- 
gal, p.  129 ;  Hall's  Poems,  p.  57. 
CALEWEIS.  A  kind  of  pear.  (^.-A^.) 
CALF-LICK.    A  tuft  on  the  forehead  which  can- 

not  be  made  to  lie  in  the  same  direction  with 

the  rest  of  the  hair.  North. 
CALF-STAGES.     Places  for   holding   calves. 

Glouc. 
CALF-TRUNDLE.  Thecntrailsof  acalf.  Plgura- 

tively  applied  to  the  ruffle  of  a  shirt,  or  flounces 

of  a  gown. 
CALF-YARD.  The  dwelling-place  of  our  infancy. 

North. 
CALIMANCO-CAT.   A  tortoise-sheU  cat.  Norf. 
CALIS.    A  chalice.    (J.^S.)    See  Rob.  Glouc 

p.  489 ;  Havelok,  187  ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  14. 
CALIVER.    A  large  pistol  or  blunderbuss.    See 

Ben  Jonson,  ui.  452 ;  Florio,  in  v.  CoUbro  ; 

Marlowe,  iii.  256 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  135. 
CALKINS.    The  parts  of  a  horse-shoe  which  are 

turned  up  and  sharpened  to  prevent  slipping. 

North.     See  Kennett,  p.  36;   Florio,  in  v. 

Banqtine,  **  a  calkin  in  a  horses  shooe  to  keepe 

him  from  sliding."   Cawkom,  Reliq.  Antiq. 

L83. 
CALL.  (1)  To  abuse  or  scold.  North 
{2^  Occasion ;  necessity.    Var.  dioL 
(3^  The  outlet  of  water  frt)m  a  dam.   North. 

(4)  When  hounds  are  first  cast  off,  and  find 
game,  they  are  said  to  call  on. 

(5)  To  proclaim,  or  give  notice  by  the  public 
crier.    Var.  diaL 

GALLANT.   A  lad,  or  stripling.   North. 

CALLARDS.  Leaves  and  shoots  of  cabbages. 
/.  Wight. 

CALL-BACK.  A  wear  or  dam.  North. 

CALLE.  (1)  A  species  of  cap,  or  network  worn 
on  the  head.  It  is  the  gloss  of  reticulum^  in 
MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  88,  which  Elyot  translates, 
''  a  coyfe  or  caU,  which  men  or  women  used  to 
weare  on  theyr  heades."  Cf.  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  iii.  776 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  158; 
MS.  HarL  2257,  f.  154  ;  Dent's  Pathway,  p. 
46 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  41 ;  Isaiah,  iii.  18. 
Maydyns  wer  eallia  of  silk  and  of  thred. 
And  damaellis  kerchevis  pynnld  uppon  ther  hed. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  44. 

(2)  To  invite.    Perceval,  941. 
CALLED-HOME.  Asked  in  the  church. 
CALLER.  (1)  Cool;  fresh.   North. 
(2)  To  caper ;  to  jump.  /.  Wight. 
CALLET.   A  scold ;  a  drab.  Often  a  term  of  the 
greatest  contempt.     It  is  still  in  use,  and  is 


CAM  ; 

fbnnd  both  ta  a  BubstantiTC  and  ■  verb.    Cul- 
leling  housewife,  ■  regular  canfinned  scold. 

CALLIERD.   Ahardilone.   North. 

CALLING.   An  appellatian.  Shak. 

CALLING-BAND.    A  le»diDg.<tring.    Nerlh. 

CALUIT.   AkindofskuU-cap,orln;p1aiDCaif. 

CALL-OVER.  To  publish  the  baans  of  marriage. 

Somfrtel. 
CALLOW.  (1)  Smooth;  bald;  bare;  unSedged. 

It  is  explained  jnipAimu  in  Junius,  aud 

Uplon'a  MS.  addition).  Eatf. 
(2)  The  stratum  of  rentable  earth  lying  abovt 

gravel,  sand,  limeatone,  &e.  vbich  must  be 

removed  in  order  lo  reach  them.    East. 
CALLS.    Pieces  of  tape.   North.  See  Cunning. 

ham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  7. 
CALLYMOOCHER.    A  lenn  of  reproach.   Sec 

Middleton,  L  174.     It  is  probably  connected 

CALLYVAN.  A  pyramidal  trap  for  catching 
birds.   Somertel. 

CALM.    ScumofUqOOr.   Eait. 

CALMES.  The  c<^  of  a  wheeL  North.  Appa- 
rently the  frames  of  a  window  in  HarriM>a'i 
Description  of  England,  p.  187. 

CALMEWE.  A  kind  of  sea  bird.  See  Harts- 
home'a  Met.  Tales,  p.  133 :  caidmawr,  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poemi,  p.  202. 

CALMY.    Mothery.  Eait. 

CALSEY.   A  pavement,  or  causeway.   Hulael. 

CALSONS.  Close  Unen  trousers  for  men.  See 
HoweU,  Sect.  loiiL 

CALTROP.  An  instrument  with  four  spikes,  to 
contrived  that  one  of  the  spikes  always  stands 
npwards,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  is 
throvm.  SeeFlorio,  in  v.  Jriioto;  Arch.  cd. 
51.  :(Xii.  386;  Middleton,  iv.  623  1  Halinshed, 
Hist.  Engl.  p.  33,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  89; 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  57 ; 
Colgrave,  in  v.  CAauttttngit.  Hall,  Hemry 
V.  f.  16, says  the  caltropwas  introduced  after 
the  year  1415,  but  in  this  he  seems  to  be  mis- 
taken. Howell  says  it  was  nsed  in  hunting 
the  nolT.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  thistle  so 
called. 

CALUZ.    Bald.   IFeitr. 

CALVE  RED -SALMON.  Salmon  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  frequently  mentioned  in 
early  authors.  Palsgrave  has,  "  calver  of 
aamon,  itcame  de  laubnon."  CI  Ben  Jonson. 
iv.  57  ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  84  ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  225,  46S ;  Fonne  of 
Cury,  p.  49.  It  was  prepared  when  quite 
fiesh.  and  hence  the  term  seems  occamonally 
to  be  apiilied  to  fresh  salmon. 

CALVEREN.     Calves. 

Of  thl  mlMrm  09  thli  WJt 

Bi  tliintli  taoBitli  otHiA  tan.        US.  DIgip  IS. 

CALVES-HENGE.  A  calfs  pluck.  Somertrl. 
Calves-mugget,  a  pie  made  of  the  entrails  of 
calves.   See  Arch.  liii.  370. 

CALYON.    A  stone  or  flint.  PaUgrme. 

CAH.  (1)  A  ridge,  or  old  earthen  mound.  Also, 
a  camp.   North.   See  the  Stale  Papen,  L  BBG. 
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{2}  Awry.    North.    A  person  who  treadi  down 

the  shoe  heel  is  said  to  cam. 
(3)  A  comb.   Camb. 
CAMACA.    A  kind  of  silk  or  rich  cloth.    Cur. 

tains  vere  often  made  of  this  material.    See 

the  Sijuyr  of  Lowe  Degr*,  835 ;  Test.  Vetnsl. 

p.  14  ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  163.     Camoca,  misspelt 


a.  Test.  \ 
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CAMAIL.  A  camel.  (^.•A',)  A  ncckguard.  ac- 
cording to  Planch^,  p.  1 23,  was  also  so  called. 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  camel's  boir.  The 
thickest  part  of  the  armour  near  the  neck  was 
called  the  eamal  or  ca-mail. 

CAMALYON.  The  camel-leopard.  See  Sir 
Ferumhras,  ap.  Ellis,  li.  372. 

CAMARADE.    A  comrade.    Mitge. 

CAMBER.  (1)  A  harbour.    South. 

(2)  Cambria;  Wales.     Warner. 

CAMBER-NOSE.  An  aquiline  nose.   Jmiiu. 

GAMBLE.   To  prate  aaocily.    Yorkth. 

CAMBRIL.  The  hock  of  an  animal.  Drrbyih. 
Drayton  has  the  word,  imperfectly  explained 
by  Nares ;  and  it  occurs  in  Topsell's  Beasts, 
p.  408,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  deve- 
loped. Blount  has,  "eanibrtn,  a  crooked 
stick,  with  notches  on  it,  which  butchers  use 
to  hang  sheep  or  calves  on,  when  tbey  dress 
them."   Glos«ogr«phia,ed.  16B1,  p.  102. 

CAHBUCK.  (1)  The  dry  stalks  of  dead  plants,  as 
of  hemlock.    EaiC. 

1)  A  game  at  bait,  played  with  a  crooked  stick, 
mentioned  in  Stowe's  Surrey,  ed.  1720,  i.  251. 

CAHBURE.    Hooked. 

CAM  ED.    Covered.    North. 

CAMELINE.  A  stuff  made  of  camel's  hair. 
(^.-.V.)    See  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7367. 


That 


7.  f.  97- 


CAMELYNE.    A  kind  of  sai 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  66. 

CAMBRARD.   Acomnde.   Grtent. 

CAMERATED.    Arched  or  roofed. 

CAMERIKE.  Cambrick.  See  Strait,  ii.  24 1 ; 
Arch.  ii.  251 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  399. 

CAMET.    Silver.    HoaeO. 

CAMIL.    Chamomile,    Somerut. 

CAMIS.  A  tight,  loose  dress  or  robe,  of  silk  or 
other  material.  Camisado  is  a  similar  article 
of  dress.  "  To  give  a  canitado,  viz.  to  wear  a 
white  shirt  over  their  armes,  that  they  may 
know  one  another  in  the  dark,"  Howell, 
sect.  S.  Hence  an  attack  was  called  a  cami- 
sado ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl.  pp.  8,  49, 155  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Dime. 

CAMLE.    A  camelion.    MtaadtvUt. 

CAMMED.  Crooked.  Atao,  cross,  iUnatured. 
north. 

CAMMEDB.  Short  nosed.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  240 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  59, 

CAMMICK.  The  plant  restharrow.  Dortit. 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  414. 

CAMMISH.    Awkward ;  clumsy.    South. 

CAMMOCK.    A  crooked  tree  or  beam ;  timber 


prepared  for  the  knee  of  a  ibip.    "  Ab  crooked 
u  a  cuomocke,"  Mother  Bombie. 

Thou|fa  IbE  rammori  the  Don  It  li  bowed  th* 
mtn  It  li.  y«  Iht  bow,  the  mare  It »  iMl  nd  oe- 
cuplnl,  the  weaker  it  wiiclh.  LtO^'t  Ztipllvu. 

CAMNYS.    Jambs,  or  leg-coveringi. 

CAMOISE.  Crooked;  flat.  (^,-iV.)  Alw  ipelt 
tamiut,  Cbaucer,  Cuit.  T.  3932,  3972.  The 
«otd  ia  generally  applied  to  a  nose. 

CAMOOCH.  AtennofiroDtempt.  See  Middle- 
toti'a  Worki,  L  239.     It  would  >eem  to  have 


or  wild  ^at. 

CAMOROCHE.    The  wild  tansy. 

CAMP.  (1)  An  ancient  athletic  gtme  of  ball, 
fonnerlj  in  rogue  in  the  Eaatem  countiei. 
Vilbgea  nied  to  be  matched  agaiait  each  other 
in  thia  amniement,  and  there  waa  >o  mach 
[inlry,  that  the  term  came  to  be  generallf 
applied  to  contend  in  anything.  C'nnipjrnfi 
Beynard  the  Foie,  p.  UZ.  Lydgate,  Minor 
Poems,  p.  200,  compare!  the  breast  erf  a  wo- 
man to  ■' a  large  eampyng  baJle."  In  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  60,  occurs,  "  campar,  or  pteyar  at 
foottballe,  pedilaicr."  Camp-ball  ia  alH 
mentioned  in  the  old  comedy  of  tbe  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  quoted  hj  Strutt, 
p.  101. 


on  a 


If  then 


(2)  To  talk  of  anything.   Lane. 

(3)  A  hoard  of  polatoei,  tumipi,  tkc    fforth, 
CAHPABLE.   Able  to  do.   North. 
CAMPANE.    Coniisting  of  fielda.    "  Campant 

bedde,"  Brit.   BibL  ii.  143.      Topiell,  Hist. 

Beaita,  p.  268,  mentioni  "  the  carBpttlriaU  or 

fielde-hare." 
CAMPERKNO'WS.      Ale-pottage,   made  with 

sugar,  apices,  &c.   Groit. 
CAMPE30N.  A  stufTed  doublet,  worn  under  tbe 

armour ;  the  gambiion. 
CAMPLE.   To  talk,  contend,  or  ai^e.    Norfh. 

Spelt  also  tantpo,  and  eamble, 
CAMPLSTES.   A  kind  of  vrinc,  mentioned  inn 

cnrionahitinHS,  RawL  C.  86. 
CAHSTEBRIE.   Crazy.   NortAimi. 
CAMUSE.   See  OrmotK. 
CAN.  (1)  A  milk-pail    Yariih. 

(2)  Know*.  {J.-S.)  The  preieat  tenae  ftoBi 
came,  to  know. 

(3)  To  be  able. ''  It  ii  very  common  both  in  thij 
aenae  and  the  lait  in  our  early  writers,  and  i^ 
nied  in  a  variety  of  nays  by  tbe  EUzabetliaii 
wrilen.    Gifford  and  Dyce  have  confuied  thi: 
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CANARIES.    A  quick  and  lively  dance.    The 
persona  who  danced  it  tometimet  used  caata- 
neta.     A  complete  acconni  of  the  dance  ia 
given  in  Donee's  Illustrations,  i.  221.    See 
FairhoU'a  Pageants,  ii.  173;  Middleton,  iii. 
39,iv.l74;  Da  Bartas,  p.  516;  Florio,  in  v. 
Catlaffntllt. 
CANARY.  (1)  A  Idnd  of  Bweet  wine,  very  much 
used  in  this  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  (he 
seventeenth  century.    The  term  it  atill  in  use 
for  a  glass  of  iiririt),  which  may  bence  have 
its  origin. 
1 21  A  lovereign.    Var.  dial. 
1 3)  A  kept  mistress.  North. 
CAN-BOTTLE.  The  long-tailed  titmonae.  Salop. 
OANCARDE.    Cankered  t  corrupt.   "  Cancarde 
diuimutacyoD,"  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  5.    Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  in  this  sense.    AUo,  ill- 
natured,  peevish.    Cankardly,  Robin  Hood, 
199. 
CANCELIER.   Infaiconry,iswhenalightflo«n 
hawk,  in  her  atooping,  turns  two  or  three 
limes  upon  the  wing  to  recover  hcrielf  before 
she  seizes. 
CANCH.   A  small  quantity  of  com  in  the  straw 
pnt  into  the  comer  of  a  ham  ;  a  short  turn  or 
spell  at  anything',  a  trench,  cut  sloping  to  a 
very  narrow  bottom  ;  a  certda  breadth  in  dig- 
ging or  treading  land,  or  in  turning  over  n 
dnng-hill.    Eatl. 
CANCRO.     A  kind  of  imprecation.  (Hal.) 
CANDLE,    lliepnpilof  theeye.    Wetl. 
CANDLB-BARK.  A  round  cylindrical  boi,  used 
for  holding  candles.    NorlA.     Also  called  a 
candle-case. 
CANDLE-BEAM.    Huloethas,  "  eandle^rarat. 
tnche  as  hangeth  in  gentlemens  hallea,  with 
Bockettes,   to    set    candels  upon,  lactinar." 
Abcedarium.  15S2. 
CANDLE-CAP.    An  old  hat  without  a  brim, 
vrith  a  candle  in  front ;  chiefly  used  by  botch- 
ers.   NorfA. 
CANDLEN.   Caadlea.   Rob.  Glow. 
CANDLESHEAKS.   Snuffers. 
CANDLE-WASTERS.    A  contemptuous  appel- 
lation for  hard  students. 
CANDLING.    A  supper  given  in  some  part*  of 
the  country  by  landlwdi  of  ale-houses  to  their 
customer*  on  the  eve  of  Candlcmas-day. 
CANE.    A  small  animal  of  the  weasel  kind. 


(4)  Began  to.  Renter.  It  is  used  as  an  auiiliari 
befbiT  verba  in  the  infinitive  mood  to  eiprcB.s 
a  past  tense,  gloaa.  to  Syr.  Gawayne.  Sei; 
Kobin  Hood,  ii.  84  ;  (Jtteraon,  L  1 OG. 

Wfarn  the  Mr  <"•  iwrnlil, 

A  dylfttU*  gtan)Dg  ewk  Klie  nik*. 

J».  Outs*.  FT.  U.as,  f.B3. 

CANABTE.  A  canopy. 

CANACm.  The  plague.  Bailty. 

CANAKIN.  A  amall  drinking-cup. 

CANAPB.  A  canopy.   Butl«ndPtqier*,p.  tO. 


CANED.    Motbeiy.    YortsAirf. 

CANEL.(l)  A  channel  (^.-A*.)  In Sonienetshire 

thefaucet  ofabarrelissocalled.  Canel-rakers, 

Cocke  Lorelles  Bole,  p.  10. 
(2)  Cinnamon.   (A.-N.)     See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 

1370;  Cocaygne,  7S ;  Keliq.  Antiq.  L  301; 

KyngAhsaunder,  6794  ;  ^'right's  PoTgaloty, 

p.  6S  1  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  22, 60. 
CANELIS.    Lots.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  93, 
CANE-TOBACCO.    Tobacco  made  up  in  a  pe- 

culiBrforni,highlye>teemed,  anddear.  Nana, 
CANGB.    To  whine.    North. 
CANIFFLE.    To  diuemble  :  to  flatter.    JDirfM. 
CANIONS.     RoUsat  the  bottom  of  the  brccchi-a 
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JQst  below  the  knee.  They  were  sometunes 
indented  like  a  screw ;  the  common  ones  were 
called  straight  canions.  See  Planch^,  p.  266 ; 
Strutt,  ii.  148 ;  Webster,  iii  165 ;  Middleton, 
iii.  573.  "  Subligarf  a  paire  of  breeches  with- 
out cannUms"  Welders  Janua  Linguarum, 
1615. 
CANK.  (1)  To  talk  of  anything;  to  cackle. 
Var.  dial, 

(2)  To  persevere ;  to  overcome ;  to  conquer ;  to 
continue.     WiUa, 

(3)  Dumb.     Yorksh, 

CANKEDORT.    A  woful  case  ?     Chaucer, 
CANKER.  (1)  The  common  red  field-poppy. 

East,    Also  called  canker-rose. 

(2)  The  dog-rose.     Var,  dioL 

hS  A  toadstool     West, 

?4)  Rust.     Var.  dial. 

(b)  A  caterpillar.    South, 

CANKERFRET.  Copperas.  Also  a  sore  or 
blister  in  the  mouth.     East. 

CANKERWEED.    The  ragwort.    Var.  dial 

CANKING.    Whining ;  dissatisfied.    Derbysh. 

CANLE.    A  candle.    Craven. 

CANNEL-BONE.  The  collar-bone.  Also  called 
the  channel-bone.  See  the Nomendator,  p.  30 ; 
Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  ii.  215 ;  Robson's  Met. 
Rom.  p.  19. 

CANNINESS.  Caution ;  good  conduct ;  care- 
fulness.   North. 

CANNING.  Tying  a  can  to  a  dog's  tail,  an 
amusement  still  practised,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  Janua  Linguarum,  1615. 

CANNY.  Pretty;  good;  neat.  North.  It  is 
used  generally  in  a  sense  of  commendation. 
Canny-hinny,  a  sly  person. 

CANON.  A  portion  ot  a  deceased  man's  goods 
exacted  by  the  priest.  See  the  State  Papers, 
ii.  512. 

CANONS.  The^first  feathers  of  a  hawk  after 
she  has  mewed. 

CANSEY.  A  causeway.  See  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,  ii.  377. 

CANSH.  A  small  mow  of  com.  Also,  a  small 
pile  of  faggots,  &c    East. 

CANST.     Knowest.     {A.-S.) 

CANSTICK.  A  candlestick.  This  is  a  genuine 
•tfchaism,  improperly  altered  by  some  of  the 
editors  of  Shakespeure.  See  Wright's  Monas- 
tic Letters,  p.  26  ;  Cunningham's  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  65  ;  Ritson  on  Fairies,  p.  45. 

CANT.  (1)  Strong;  hearty;  lusty.  Also,  to  re- 
cover or  mend.  North.  **  Cant  and  kene," 
Minot,  p.  30  ;  Langtoft,  p.  50. 

(2)  To  throw ;  to  upset    Kent. 

hi)  ^n  auction.     North. 

(4)  ToletfalL    Sussex. 

(5)  The  comer  of  a  field.  Any  comer  or  niche 
is  also  so  called,  and  in  Hampshire  a  small 
bundle  of  hay  is  termed  a  cant. 

(6)  To  backbite.  Herrfordsfi.  Also,  to  whine 
or  play  the  hypocrite. 

7)  To  set  upon  edge.    East. 

;  8)  A  company,  or  crowd.    North. 

^9)  A  canter,  or  vagabond. 


(10    To  divide.  Tusscr,  p.  278. 

CANTABalNQUL    BsUadrSingere.    (Ital.) 

CANTANKfiltOUS.    Contentious.     Var.  dial. 

CANT-DOG.   A  handspike  with  a  hook.    North. 

CANTED.  Polygonal,  applied  to  the  portions 
of  a  building. 

CANTELIN6.    A  stake  or  pole.    North. 

CANTER.  A  vagabond;  one  who  speaks  the 
cant  language.  Spelt  cantler  by  Florio,  in  v. 
Birr6ne. 

CANTERBURY.  A  canter,  or  short  gallop. 
Holme  mentions  the  Canterbury  rate  of  a 
horse,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 

CANT-HOOKS.    The  fingers.    North. 

NTIN^^CAIiLER^    An  auctioneer.     North. 

CAlfrLis.  (1)  A  comer  or  angle ;  a  small  piece 
or  portion  of  anything.  {A.-S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3010;  Morte  Arthur,  i.  25;  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  97 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Eschan- 
teler;  Middleton,  v.  209 ;  Tumament  of  Tot- 
tenham, xm. ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  58.  Keu- 
nett,  p.  38,  says  that  it  means  "  any  indefinite 
number  or  dimension." 

And  a  eanteU  of  hys  schyldo, 
Flewe  firo  hym  yoto  tho  fylde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  1S3. 

The  head.    Northumb. 

The  leg  of  an  animal.    North. 

CANTLE-PIECE.  That  part  of  the  end  of  a 
cask  into  which  the  tap  is  driven.  Northumb. 

CANTLY.    Strongly.    Minot,  p.  20. 

CANTON.  (1)  To  notch.    Fhrio. 

(2)  A  canto.   ShaJk. 

CANT-RAIL.    A  triangular  ralL    East. 

CANTRAP.    AmagicspeU.    North. 

CANTRED.  A  district,  similar  to  the  hundred, 
although  its  dimensions  have  been  variously 
estimated.  See  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  4. 

CANTSPAR.    Afire-pole. 

CANTY.    Merry;  cheerful.    North. 

CAN VASADO.  Some  kind  of  stroke  in  fencing. 
See  Locrine,  p.  19 ;  Troubles  of  Queene  Eliza- 
beth, 1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 

CAP.  (1)  To  complete;  to  finish;  to  overcome 
in  argument;  to  excel;  to  puzzle  any  one. 
Also,  a  challenge  to  competition.  Var.  dioL 

(2)  To  arrest. 

(3)  A  master  or  head.    Cumb, 

i4S  To  mend  shoes  at  the  toe. 
5)  A  piece  of  iron  which  covers  the  end  of  the 
axle-tree.    See  Florio,  in  v.  Chuyfperone. 

(6)  A  shepherd's  dog.    /.  Wight. 

(7)  The  cap  of  a  flail  is  the  band  of  leather  or 
wood  through  which  the  middle-band  passes 
loosely.  There  is  one  cap  at  the  end  of  the 
hand-staff,  generally  made  of  wood,  and  an- 
other at  the  end  of  the  swingel,  made  of 
leather.  The  term  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  being  found  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  61,  but  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  provincial  glossarists. 

CAPABLE.    Comprehensive.    ShaJt. 
CAPADOS.    A  hood.   {A.-N.)    Qgttyhowse  oo 

curs  in  the  same  sense  in  MS.  Arund.  249, 

f.88. 
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CAP-CA8B.    A  smill  travelling  case,  or  band- 
box.   Naret. 
CAPE.    The  coping  of  a  walL    North. 
CAPE-CLOAK.    A  Spuiish  cloak. 
CAPEL.    The  horn  joint  which  connects  the 

two  parts  of  a  flaU.    Devon, 
CAPELLINE.    A  skull-cap  of  steeL 
CAPEIUCOUSINS.    Great  friends.   Lane. 
CAPERDEWSIE.    The  stocks.    Butler. 
CAPERIKIS.    A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 

curious  list  in  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 
CAPERLASH.   Abusive  language.    North. 
CAPER-PLANT.    A  common  garden  weed. 
CAPES.    Ears  of  com  broken  off  in  thrashing. 

North. 
CAPHA.    A  kind  of  damask  doth. 
CAPILOMB.    In  a  contest  in  a  harvest  field 
means  the  circumstance  of  one  set  of  reapers 
being  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  by  the  intervention  of  a  hill  or 
rise.    North. 
CAPIROTADE.   Stewed  mince-meat.    Howell, 
sect  xM.    According  to  Bffinsheu,  **  a  stewed 
meat  compounded  of  veale,  capon,  chicken,  or 
partridge  minced,  and  laid  upon  severall  beds 
of  cheese." 
CAPISTEN.    The  capstan.    Arch.  xL  166. 
CAPITAINE.    A  captain.     {J.-N.)     Oqritay- 
note,  lordship,  captainship,  Dr.  Dee's  Diary, 
p.  43. 
CAPITLE.  A  chapter  or  mmmary.  (Lat.)  Ca- 
fiituiated,  enumerated,  Topsell's  History  of 
Serpents,  p.  13. 
CAPLIN6.    The  cap  of  a  flail 
CAP-MONEY.    Money  gathered  for  the  hunts- 
man  at  the  death  of  the  fox,  a  custom  neaiiy 
obsolete. 
CAPO.    A  working  horse ;  a  capul,  q.  v. 
CAPOCCHIA.    A  fool ;  an  innocent.  (ItaL) 
CAP4)F-MAINTENANCE.  A  cap  of  a  peculiar 
form  carried  before  the  mayor  of  a  town  on 
state  occasions. 
CAPON.  (1)  A  letter.    ShaJt. 
(2)  A  red-herring.    Kent. 
CAPON-BELL.    The  passing-belL    Vekker. 
CAPONET.    A  small  capon. 
CAPON-OF-GREASE.    A  fat  capon.    Trans- 
lated aUUii  eapu9  by  Huloet,  1552. 
CAPON'S-FEATHER.   The  herb  columbine. 
CAPOUCH.    A  hood.    "  Attired  in  a  c<q>ouch 
of  written  parchment,"  Pierce  Penniless,  p. 
14. 
CAPPADOCHIO.    A  cant  term  for  a  prison. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  room 
in  a  prison  called  the  cappan-carL 
CAP-PAPER.    A  coarse  sort  of  brownish  paper. 
See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  6;  Men  Miracles, 
1656,  p.  42. 
CAPPE.    A  cope.    Pr.  Parv. 
CAPPEL.    To  mend  or  top  shoes.     Craven. 
CAPPER.  (1)  One  who  excels.    North. 

(2)  To  chop  itke  hands.    East.    Also,  to  coagu- 
late, to  wrinkle. 

(3)  A  cap-maker.    See  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  4 ; 
~ieii  and  Miege,  in  v. 


C APPT-HOLE.  A  kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  iL  243. 

CAPRICIO.    A  caprice.    Shak. 

CAPRIFOLE.    The  honeysuckle.    Spenser. 

CAPRIOLE.    A  lady's  head-dress. 

CAPRYCK.  A  kind  of  wine.  Bale's  Kynge 
Johan,  p.  81 ;  eaprike^  Harrison,  p.  167. 

CAPS.  (1)  All  sorts  of  fungi.    East. 

(2)  Hoodsheaves  of  corn-shocks.  North.  Also 
called  capsheaves. 

CAP-SCREED.    The  border  of  a  cap.    North. 

CAPSIZE.  To  move  a  hogshead  or  other  vessel 
forward  by  turning  it  alternately  on  the  heads. 
Somerset. 

CAPTAIN.    Chief;  more  excellent.    Shak. 

CAPTIF.  Captive.  (A.-N.)  Captivate  in  the 
same  sense  in  Hawkins,  ii.  252 ;  to  take  cap- 
tive, Florio,  in  v.  Ctqttivdre. 

CAPUCCIO.  A  hood.  Spenser.  Capachinwas 
used  in  the  same  sense  during  the  last  century. 

CAPUL.  A  horse.  North.  Also  spelt  eapelt 
capte,  eapyttt  &c  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp. 
37,  66,  354,  415,  416;  Elyot,  in  v.  CabaOus, 
**  an  horse,  yet  in  some  part  of  England  they 
dooe  call  an  horse  a  et^le;^*  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
17013 ;  Utterson,  L  94 ;  capons,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  p.  63.  There  are  some  curious  obser- 
vations on  the  word  in  Stanihurst's  Descrip- 


CAR.  (1)  A  wood  or  grove  on  a  moist  soil,  gene- 
rally of  alders.  A  remarkable  floating  island, 
nearly  covered  with  willows,  and  called  the 
Car,  is  mentioned  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley, 
p.  443.  Any  hollow  place  or  marsh  is  also 
termed  a  car, 

2)  A  rock.    {A.-S.) 

3 )  To  carry.    South. 

4)  A  cart.    North. 

5)  A  gutter.    Line. 

CARABINS.  A  sort  of  light  cavalry  from  Spain, 
first  mentioned  about  the  year  1559.  They 
were  perhaps  so  called  from  their  carabines, 
or  muskets. 

CARACOL.  The  half  turn  which  a  horseman 
makes  on  either  side. 

CARACTES.  Characters.  (A.-N.)  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  233, 234 ;  Planchd's  Costume, 
p.  247.  Caractered,  Anc.  Poet.  T.  p.  69.  Ca- 
rectis,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  85. 

Touchinge  thOM  brason  mouldes  for  caractet  of 
the  plannetet,  yf  youe  haye  them,  and  can  tell 
howe  to  use  them,  youe  have  a  good  thinge. 

MS.  Athmote  840. 

CARAGE.    Measure ;  quality.     {A.-N) 

CARAING.  A  carcase.  **  A  viler  canting  nis 
ther  non,"  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  203.  Ca- 
rajme,  Kyng  Almunder,  6469,  carrion. 

CARAVEL.    A  light  smaU  ship. 

CARAWAYES.  Palsgrave  has,  **  carawayes, 
small  confettes,  draggee.**  These  comfits  were 
made  with  caraway  seeds,  and,  odd  as  it  may 
may  now  appear,  eaten  with  fruit  for  promot- 
ing eructation.  Caraways  are  still  considered 
carminative.    It  is  melancholy  to  peruse  the 
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blundering  of  tlie  commentators  on  tMs  word 
in  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3.    Our  ancestors  did  not 
eat  the  seeds  by  themselves  as  a  part  of  their 
desserts  or  banquets ;  caraways  there  mean 
caraway  comfits. 
CARBERRY.    A  gooseberry.    North, 
CARBOIL.    A  tumult.    Lane, 
CARBOKULL.    A  carbuncle. 

In  the  hylte  was  a  carbokull  stone, 
A  bettur  swyrde  was  never  noon. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  1S4. 

CARBONADO.  A  steak  cut  crossways  for 
broiling.  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  88 ;  All's 
Well  that  ends  Well,  iv.  5 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and 
Phao,  "  if  I  venture  upon  a  full  stomack  to 
eate  a  rasher  on  the  coales,  a  carbonado," 

CARCANET.    A  necklace,  or  bracelet. 

CARCELAGE.    Prison  fees. 

CAR-CROW.    A  carrion  crow.    North, 

CARD.  (1)  Crooked.    North, 

(2)  A  chart.  Harrison,  p.  39.  Also,  a  mariner's 
compass. 

(3)  To  mix  bad  and  good  together. 
CARDER.  (1)  A  card  player.    See  Hawkins's 

Engl.  Dram.  L  89. 
(2)  A  jackdaw.    SuffbUk. 
CARDEW.    An  alderkar,  q.  V. 
CARDIACLE.    A  disease  affecting  the  heart. 
(6V.)    See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  266,  430; 
jbhaucer.  Cant.  T.  12247 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  190. 
Also,  great  grief  or  anxiety. 

Suche  Joie  Titus  gan  undretake. 
That  him  toke  a  eardlake 
Of  his  fadres  gret  honoure. 
That  he  schulde  be  emperoure. 

XS,  Jddit.  10096,  f.  89. 

CARDICUE.     The  fourth  part  of  a  French 

crown,  cormpted  from  quart  d'£eu.  The  term 

occurs  in  our  old  dramatists. 
CARDINAL.    A  kind  of  cloak,  much  in  fashion 

about  1760,  and  recently  revived. 
CARE.  (1)   Grief;  concern;  vexation.     Also, 

solicitude ;  inclination. 

(2)  To  think  about  anything.  **  I  care,  I  busye 
my  mynde  with  a  thynge,"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  The  mountain-ash.    Levon, 
CARE-BED.    A  bed  of  care.    See  Percy's  Re- 

Kques,  p.  11 ;  Perceval,  1062. 

CARE-CAKE.    A  pancake.  North, 

CARE-CLOTH.  A  square  cloth  held  over  the 
head  of  a  bride  by  four  men,  one  at  each 
comer.  Palsgrave  calls  it  carde  clothe,  and 
seems  to  say  it  was  then  (1530)  out  of  use. 

CARECRIN.    Cheerfully.    Northumb, 

CAREFUL.    Sorrowful    (A.-S.) 

CAREIRES.  Baret  has,  **  a  carrire,  the  short 
turning  of  a  nimble  horse,  now  this  way,  nowe 
that  way."  This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  is  applied  to  a  dnmken  man  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  LI.  An  in- 
toxicated man,  as  every  one  knows,  "  passes 
the  careires,"  turns  thu  way,  that  way,  and 
every  way.  See  Opticke  GlMse  of  Humors, 
1639,  p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Carrieref  Courrier; 
Florio,  in  v.  Ctirta, 

CARE  WARE.    A  cart.    North, 


CARF.  <1)  Carved;  sliced.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  116 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  183. 

(2)  The  breadth  of  one  cutting  in  a  rick  of  hay. 
Kent, 

CARFAX.  A  meeting  of  four  roads.  Sec  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  62, 188.  The  term  is  now  only  re- 
tained at  Carfsx  in  Oxford. 

CARGO.    A  bully  or  bravo. 

CAR-HAND.  The  left-hand,  fiorth.  "With 
a  cast  of  the  car-honde,"  Robson's  Met.  Rom. 
p.  22. 

CARIEN.    To  carry.   (^.-5.) 

CARIES.    Carats  of  gold.    {A,-N.) 

CARINE.    The  bottom  of  a  ship. 

CARK.  (1)  Stiff.    Leic, 

(2)  Care ;  anxiety.  Also,  to  be  careful  and  dili- 
gent. Cf.  Collier's  Old  BaUads,  p.  38 ;  Phil- 
pot's  Works,  p.  328 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Esmay ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  29.  "  I  carke^  I 
care,  I  take  thought,^>  chagrine"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  Forty  tod  of  wooL 
CARKES.  A  carcase.    Palsgrave, 

CARL.    A  churl ;  a  bondman ;  a  rude  country 
clown.   (^.-5.) 
Here  es  cury  unclene  carle  be  my  trowthe. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS,  Uncoin,  f .  64. 

CARL-CAT.    Atom-cat.     North, 

CARLINE.    A  stout  old  woman.    North, 

CARLING.    A  penguin.     SkeUon, 

CARLINGS.  Grey  peas,  steeped  all  night  in 
water,  and  fried  the  next  day  with  butter. 
Palm  Sunday,  formerly  called  Carling  Sunday, 
is  the  anniversary  of  this  dish ;  though  in  some 
villages  it  is  eaten  on  the  previous  sabbath. 
North, 

CARLISH.    Inflexible ;  churlish.     North, 

CARLOT.    A  rustic,  or  churl.    Shah. 

CARMES.  Carmelite  friars.  (A.-N.)   See  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7462 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  453. 
An  hundrid  pounde  to  the  f^eris  grey* 
And  cermet  fyfty,  tarleth  it  not  I  say. 

Oceleve,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  276. 

CARNADINE.    The  carnation. 
CARNARY-CHAPEL.    A  charnel-house.     See 

Lelandi  Itin.  ed.  1769,  iii.  12. 
CARNE.   A  plough  hmd.  SUte  Papers,  iii.  170. 
CARNEL.    A  battlement.    {A,-N.) 

And  (he  eamO*  so  stondeth  upright, 
Wei  i-planed,  and  feir  i-dlght. 

Cattle  of  Love, 

CARNEY.    To  coax.     Far,  dial, 

CARNIFEX.  A  scoundrel.  {Lat.)  See  Mid- 
dleton,  iiL  523 ;  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  39. 

CARNILATE.  To  build  stone  houses.  Harri- 
son's Description  of  England,  p.  206. 

CAROCH.  A  coach  or  carriage.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Bmbatage ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  225 ; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  467 ;  Two  Lanca- 
shire Lovers,  1640,  p.  25. 

CAROIGNE.    A  carcase.    Rob,  Glouc, 

CAROL.  (1)  A  closet  or  small  study ;  a  kind  of 
pew.  Carol-window,  a  bow-window.  See 
Ducange,  in  v.  Carola, 

(2)  A  dance.  {A.'N,)  Rob.  Glou.  p.  53.  Also, 
to  dance. 
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And  wymmen,  y  leye  of  tho 
That  borwe  clothes  yn  carol  to  go. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  f.  33. 

CARONTES.    Carcases.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  265. 
CAROUGHCLE.    A  small  boat,  made  of  hone- 

hide,  to  carry  a  single  person,  employed  on  the 

river  Dee.   Kermett. 
CAROUSE.  A  bumper. 
CARP.  Speech;  couversation.  Sometimes,  noise, 

tumult.    {A,-N.) 
CARPE.    To  talk  or  speak.   (^.-iV.)   Palsgrave 

mentions  this  as  "  a  farre  northen  verbe.'' 
The  kyng  in  hit  conceUe  oarjiyt  thee  wordet. 

Morte  jirthure,  MS.  JJneoin,  f.  60. 

CARPET-KNIGHTS.  Knights  dubbed  at  court 
by  favour,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who 
were  so  honoured  on  the  field  of  battle  or  for 
distinguished  military  services.  They  are  men- 
tioned  with  great  contempt  by  our  early 
writers ;  and  an  effeminate  person  was  called 
a  carpet-knight,  with  only  a  metaphorical  re- 
ference to  the  original  term.  "A  capring, 
carpet  knight,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  1632, 
sig.  C.  iv.  Also  called  a  carpet- monger. 
CARPET-STANDING.  A  smaU  piece  of  rich 
carpet,  for  royal  and  noble  personages  to  stand 
on  in  public  places  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
or  where  sitting  would  not  be  considered  cor- 
rect etiquette. 
CARPET-WAY.  A  green  sward.  East, 
CARPBfEALS.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  manu- 
ftctured  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  white 
cotton  cloth  called  carpnelf  mentioned  in 
Strutt,  ii  94. 

CARR.  A  kind  of  bhick  fibrous  stuff  washed  up 
by  the  sea  in  heavy  gales,  and  used  by  the 
poor  people  for  fuel.    Eaai, 

CARRACK.  A  Spanish  galeon.  Sometimes  Eng- 
lish vessels  of  great  value  and  size  were  so 
called.  '*  Due  naves  Hispanicae,  vulgo  ear' 
ricks  dictae,  capiuntur  ab  Anglis,"  MS.  Sloane 
392,  f.  402.  See  Du  Bartas,  p.  42 ;  D'Ave- 
nant's  Madagascar,  1648,  p.  17  ;  Webster,  ii. 
49;  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  211;  Morte 
d'Ajthur,  iL  433.  There  was  a  smaller  and 
swifter  kind  of  vessel  called  by  this  name,  as 
appears  from  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  819 ; 
and  in  Holinshed,  Description  of  Scotland,  p. 
22,  small  fishing  boats  called  carrocks  are 
alluded  to. 

CARRECT.   A  gold  carat. 

CARREFOUR.  A  place  where  four  ways  meet. 
Florio  has,  "  CrocicchiOf  a  carrefoure,  or 
crosse  way." 

CARREL.  Fustian  cloth.  See  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  30 ;  Florio,  in  v.  GuameUo, 

CARRIAGE.  (1)  A  drain.    Wilt$, 

(2)  A  belt  which  carries  a  whetstone  behind  the 
mower.    Var,  dial. 

(3^  Import ;  tendency.  Shai. 

(4)  Power  of  resistance. 

CARROCK.  A  heap  of  stones  used  as  a  tioun- 
dary  mark.    North, 

CARROSSE.    A  coach.  Florio. 


CARROT.  Regiment  or  body  of  soldiers.  (i^.-iV:) 
CARRY.  (1)  To  drive.   Craven. 

(2)  To  recover.   North. 

(3)  To  "  carry  coals,"  to  submit  to  any  indig. 
nity,  a  phrase  very  common  in  our  early  dra- 
matists, and  which  perhaps  had  its  origin  in 
the  mean  nature  of  that  occupation.  **  The 
time  hath  beene  when  I  would  a  scom'd  to 
carry  coals,"  Troubles  of  Queene  Elizabeth, 
1639,  sig.  E.  iv. 

CARRY-MERRY.  A  kind  of  sledge,  used  in 
conveying  goods  from  one  warehouse  to  an- 
other.   Somerset. 

CARRY-PLECK.  A  boggy  place,  whose  water 
leaves  a  red  sediment.    Lane, 

CARRY-TALE.    A  tale-bearer.    Shak. 

CARRY-WITCHET.  A  conundrum,  or  riddle. 
Grose  says,  "  a  sort  of  conundrum,  puzzlewit, 
or  riddle." 

CARS.    A  corpse  or  bodv.   (A,-S.) 

CARSCHAFFE.  A  kerchief.  Chester  Plays, 
i.  72. 

CARSES.    Cresses.    Gerard. 

CARSEY.  Kersey.  See  Hall's  Satires,  iv.  2; 
**  Carsey  clothe,  cresy,"  Palsgrave ;  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  England,  pp.  163, 172 ;  Arch.  ix.  250. 

CARSICK.  The  kennel  or  gutter.  North.  Caw- 
sink-pin,  a  pin  picked  up  in  a  gutter. 

CART.    A  car;  or  chariot.  (^.-5.) 

CART-BODY.  The  wooden  body  of  a  cart  or 
waggon.    Cartarse,  the  loose  end  of  a  cart. 

CART-BREAD.  A  kind  of  bread,  mentioned  by 
Elyot,  in  v.  Agorteus. 

CARTED.  Not  considered;  put  out  of  consi- 
deration, equivalent  to  "  put  on  the  shelf." 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  54. 

CARTER.  A  charioteer.  (^.-5.)  Kennett,  p.  42, 
mentions  an  insect  so  called. 

CARTLE.  To  clip,  or  cut  round.  Urry*s  MS.  ad- 
ditions to  Ray. 

CART-LOOSE.    A  cart-rut.    North. 

CARTLY.    Rough ;  unmannerly.    North. 

CART-RACK.    Acart-rut.    East. 

CARTRE.    A  charter.   Rob.  Glouc.  p.  77. 

CART-SADEL.  The  saddle  which  is  placed  on 
the  horse  in  the  shafts.  The  term  occurs  in  a 
curious  burlesque  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81. 

CARVANDE.    Cutting ;  sharp. 
He  had  a  tpere  earrande. 
And  towarde  the  batell  was  rydande. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  213. 

CARVE.  (1)  To  grow  sour,  or  curdle.   North. 

(2)  To  woo.  Mr.  Hunter,  Illustrations,  i.  215, 
has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  peculiar  use 
of  this  word,  although  he  has  not  discovered 
its  meaning,  which  is  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  the  substantive  carver  in  Lilly's 
Mother  Bombie,  "  neither  father  nor  mother, 
kith  nor  kinne,  shall  bee  her  carver  in  a 
husband ;  shee  will  fall  too  where  bhee  likes 
best." 

(3)  As  much  land  as  may  be  tilled  in  a  year  with 
one  plough. 

CARVEL.  A  basket ;  a  chicken-coop.  North. 
Also,  a  small  ship  or  caravel,  and  mctaphori- 
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cally  a  prostitute.    See  Hall,  Bdwaitl  IV.  f.  2 ; 

Minot,  p.  76 ;  Heywood'i  Edward  lY.  p.  39 ; 

State  Papers,  L  805. 
CARVETT.    A  thick  hedge-row.   Kent, 
CARVIS-CAKES.    Flat  round  cakes,  made  of 

oatmeal,  and  flavoured  with  caraway  seeds. 

Willan, 
CARVIST.    A  young  hawk. 
CARVON.    Carved ;  cut. 
CARVY-SEEDS.    Caraway  seeds.   Somerset, 
CAR-WATER.   Chalybeate  water.    North, 
CARY.    A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.    See  Piers 

Ploughman,   p.  475;    Collier's  Memoirs  of 

Alleyn,  p.  21. 
CARYE.    Togo. 

CARYSTYE.     Scarcity.    (Med,  Lat,) 
CAS.    Chance ;  hazard.     (A.-N.) 
CASBALD.     A  term  of  contempt.      See  the 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  213. 
CASCADE.    To  vomit.     Var,  dial, 
CASE.  (1)  To  skin  an  animal.    See  Gent.  Rec. 

ii.  77.     Hence,  to  strip,  as  in  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  iii.  150.     CtueSy  skins,  Holinshed, 

Descr.  of  Scotland,  p.  18. 
(2^  A  pair,  as  of  pistols,  &c. 
(3)  Because.    Var.  dial. 
CASE-H  ARDENED.    Impenetrable  to  all  sense 

of  virtue  or  shame.    North, 
CASE-KNIFE.    A  Urge  knife,  kept  in  a  sheath, 

and  carried  in  the  pocket.    Var,  diaL 
CASELINGS.    The  skins  of  beasts  that  die  by 

'any  accident  or  violent  death.     Chesh, 
CASELTY.  Uncertain; casual.  West,  Caswelt^, 

casualty,  occurs  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38, 

f.  51. 
CASEMENT.    A  concave  moulding. 
CASE-WORM.   The  caddis.  East.   Floriomen- 

tions  '*casses  or  earthwormes,''  ed.   1611, 

p.  290. 
CASHED.  Cashiered.  SeeLeycesterCorr.  p.l3; 

Holinshed,  Chron.  Irel.  p.  136. 
CASIERS.    Broad  wide  sleeves.    Devon, 
CASINGS.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fueL  North, 

Casard  and  Casen  occur  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  63. 
CASK.    A  helmet,  or  casque.     See  Ihrayton's 

Poems,  p.  65 ;  Dodsley,  ii.  295. 
CASKET.    A  stalk,  or  stem.    North, 
CASPERE.    The  herb  cardiac. 
CASS.    A  word  to  drive  away  a  cat.  Somerset. 
CASSABULLY.    The  winter  cress.    South, 
CASSE.   To  discharge ;  to  break  or  deprive  of  an 

office ;  to  cashier ;  to  disband.     See  Cashed; 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Casser,  Destitution,  Donni; 

Skelton,  ii.  107.    Cassen,  cast  off,  Brockett. 
CASSIASISTRE.  The  cassia  fistula,  described  by 

Gerard,  p.  1242.    See  an  early  list  of  plants  in 

MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
CASSOCK.  A  loose  outward  coat,  particularly  a 

military  one.    See  Ben  Jonson,  i.  62 ;  Har- 

rington's  Nug.  Antiq.  i.  261 ;  cassaque,  Strutt, 

iL246. 
CASSON.    Beef.    Dekker, 
CAST.  (1)  A  second  swarm  of  bees  from  one 

hive.     Var.  dioL 
(2)  To  speak ;  to  address. 


(3)  A  stratagem;  a  contrivance.  {A.'S,)  See 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  107 ;  Robson's  Rom.  p.  22; 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  236. 

(4)  A  brace  or  couple.  Sec  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  30,  108 ;  Florio,  in  v.  C«>p«a  ; 
Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Hen.  VIII.  p.  141. 

(5)  Cast  off,  as  a  cast  ship,  Florio,  in  v.  Cor- 
bdmif  "  cast  hulkes,  old  ships."  Cast  lips.  As 
You  Like  It,  iii.  4,  unless  we  may  read  chast 
lips,  as  in  ed.  1632,  p.  199. 

(6)  Plotted ;  devised.  Common  in  our  early 
dramatists. 

(7)  To  mean,  intend.  Percy,  To  contrive, 
MeUbeus,  p.  150.  "  I  caste  a  way,  I  dcvysc 
a  meanes  to  do  a  thing,''  Palsgrave.  See  the 
Basyn,  xix. 

rs^  To  yield  ;t4)  produce.    Notf. 

(9)  To  choke  one's  self  vrith  eating  too  fast. 
North. 

(10)  Warped.  North.  See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.    Ascham  uses  the  word. 

(11)  Opportunity;  chance.  North.  This  is 
perhaps  the  meaning  in  Cov.  Myst.  p.  129 ; 
Erie  of  Tolous,  452. 

(12)  A  sheep  is  said  to  be  cast,  when  it  lies  on  its 
back.     North. 

(13)  When  hounds  check,  and  the  huntsman 
tries  to  recover  the  scent  by  taking  the 
hounds  round  about  the  spot,  he  is  said  to  cast 
them. 

(14)  To  vomit.  Common  both  as  an  archaism 
and  provincialism. 

(15)  To  cast  a  horse  is  to  throw  him  down  by  a 
rope  disposed  in  a  particular  manner,  for  any 
operation  requiring  confinement  of  the  limbs. 

16)  Thwarted ;  defeated.    Salop. 

17)  To  deliver  prematurely,  as  cows  and  other 
beasts.    Salop, 

(18)  To  empty.  "  Casting  the  poondes,"  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  21. 

(19)  To  set  a  hawk  on  a  perch.  Bemers.  Also, 
to  purge  a  hawk. 

(20)  Looked  forward.    Devon. 

(21)  To  consider.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  75, 
"  casten  how  the  matter  wyll  befalL"  Also, 
to  determine.  Palsgrave,  and  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  34. 

(22)  To  dismiss,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  appoint 
persons  to  their  several  stations,  as  characters 
in  a  play.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  ix.  319. 

(23)  A  brood  or  flight  of  hawks.  *'  Caste  of 
faiaukes,  ntee  doiseawp,"  Palsgrave.  Sometimes 
a  couple,  as  in  (4). 


[ 


(24)  To  spin  a  top. 
(25)- 


To  cast  a  compass,  to  rectify  or  correct  it. 
Palsffrave. 
^26)  To  add  up  a  sum. 

(27)  To  cast  beyond  the  moon, a  proverbial  phrase 
for  attempting  impossibilities.  Besides  the 
examples  quoted  by  Nares  may  be  mentioned 
one  in  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  viii. 

(28)  Added.    Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  9. 

(29)  A  castle.    Rob.  Glouc. 

30)  To  think ;  to  cogiUte.    Baret. 

31 )  A  small  portion  of  bread.    See  Ordinances 
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and  Refplations,  pp.  26,  56,  72 ;  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  168.  It  seems  to  mean 
the  portions  of  several  loayes  together  into 
which  hread  is  generally  haked.  **  A  caste 
piece/'  several  pieces  joined  into  one,  Florio, 
in  y.  Cavema, 
(32^  To  throw  dice. 

(33)  To  "cast  up,"  to  upbraid;  to  reproach. 
North,  Palsgrave  has  this  phrase  in  the 
sense,  to  forsake ;  *'  I  cast  up,  I  forsake  a 
thyng." 

(34)  To  *<  cast  a  person's  water,"  to  find  out 
diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine,  a  very 
common  practice  in  former  times.  The  phrase 
is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

535^  To  *'  cast  afore,"  to  forecast.    PaUgraw, 
36)  **  I  cast  my  penyworthes,  /e  pourjectes 
idian  I  have  all  caste  my  penyworthes,  I  maye 
put  my  wynnyng  in  myn  eye,"  Palsgrave, 
£183. 
^37)  To  groan.    Warw, 
c  38^  Strife ;  contention.    {A,-S,) 

(39)  To  condemn.    Mhuheu. 

(40)  To  arrange  or  dispose.    Pr,  Part, 
CASTELET.    A  turret.    {J,.N.) 
CASTELIS.   Camps.    {Lai,) 
CASTELLE.    A  large  cistern. 
CASTEN.    Cast  off.    North, 
CASTER.  (1)  A  doak.    Deiker, 

(2)  A  cow  that  casts  her  calf. 

CASTING-BOTTLE.  A  bottle  used  for  casting, 
or  sprinkling,  perfumes,  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the 
Tragedy  of  Hoffhian,  1631,  sig.  C.  iii ;  Unton 
Inventories,  p.  27.  Also  called  a  easting-glass, 
as  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  144 ;  Privy  Purse  Ex- 
pences  of  Mary,  p.  144. 

CASTLE.    A  kind  of  close  hehnet 

CASTLE  WABDS.  A  tax  formerly  laid  on  those 
that  dwelt  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  castle, 
for  the  support  of  the  garrison.  See  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  155. 

CASTLING.  A  calf  bom  before  its  proper  time. 
See  HoUyband,  in  v.  Avorton  ;  Men-Mirades, 
1656,  p.  6. 

CASTOCK.    The  heart  of  a  cabbage.    North, 

CASTON.    A  capstan.    Fhrio. 

CASTOR.  A  beaver.  {J,.N,)  There  was  a 
herb  called  **  the  balloc  of  the  castor,**  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  3.    Cf.  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  26. 

CASTREL.  A  kind  of  hawk,  not  very  courage- 
ous, and  therefore  seldom  used  for  sporting 
purposes.  See  the  Feest,  ix  (?) ;  Gent.  Rec.  ii. 
32  ;  Brit.  BibL  iL  118. 

CASUALTY.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  that  dies 
by  chance.    East, 

CAT.  (1)  A  mess  of  coarse  meal,  day,  &c.  placed 
in  dove-cotes,  to  allure  strangers.    East. 

(2)  A  ferret.    Sufolk, 

(3)  The  trap  at  the  game  of  Trap  and  Ball  was 
formerly  called  a  cat,  and  the  game  itself  also 
went  under  this  name,  or,  according  to  Howell, 
Cat  and  Trap.  See  Florio,  in  v.  Lippa,  Trdp- 
pota;  Cotgrave,  in  y, Martinet,  Quilis;  but  the 
game  of  ^  is  more  properly  that  played  with 


sticks,  and  a  imall  piece  of  wood,  rising  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  rebound  when  struck  on  either 
side.  This  game  is  still  played,  and  is  even  a 
favourite  in  the  metropolis.  See  Nares,  and 
Middleton,iv.527.  It  is  also  called  Cat  andDog, 
as  Mr.  Hartshome  notices,  Salop.  Antiq.  and 
also  in  MS.  Addit.  5008,  under  the  year  1582. 
Take  them  who  dares  at  nine-holet,  cardes,  or  eat. 
Peaeham**  Thaliat  Ban^[Mt,  16S0. 

CATADUPE.    AwaterfalL    {Lat.) 

CATAIAN.    A  sharper. 

CATAPUCE.    A  kind  of  spurge.    (A,.N.) 

CAT-ARLES.  An  eruptive  disorder  on  the 
skin.    North. 

CATAYL.  A  sort  of  vesseL  See  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  1407.  There  is  a  ship  called  a  catch, 
mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  201,  for  which  this 
may  be  an  error. 

CAT-BEAGLE.  A  swift  kind  of  beagle  men- 
tioned  in  the  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  68. 

CAT-BILL.    A  woodpecker.    North. 

CAT-BLASH.  AnytUng  thin  or  sloppy,  as  weak 
tea.     Line. 

CAT-BRAIN.  A  kind  of  rough  clay  mixed  with 
stone.     West, 

CAT-CALL.  A  kind  of  whistle,  chiefly  used  at 
theatres,  to  interrupt  the  actors,  and  damn  a 
new  piece.  It  was  in  common  use  some  years 
ago,  but  is  not  often  heard  at  the  present  day. 

CATCH.  (1)  A  few  hairs  drawn  out  of  a  knot  or 
bunch,  which  is  woven  in  the  silk. 

(2)  To  ♦'  catch  copper,"  to  take  harm,  to  fall 
into  eviL 

CATCH-CORNER,  A  weU-known  child's  game. 

CATCHED.    Entangled.    Beds. 

CATCHEREL.    A  catchpole.    Pr.  Parv. 

CATCHIS.    Causeth.    Ileame. 

CATCH-LAND.  Border-hind,  of  which  the  tithe 
was  disputable,  and  taken  by  the  first  claimant 
who  could  catch  it.  Notf.  This  custom  is 
now  of  course  obsolete. 

CATCH-ROGUE.    A  constable,  or  bailiff.  East. 

CATCH-WATER.  A  reservoir  of  water  in  a 
newly-erected  common.    Somerset, 

CATCHY.  Disposed  to  take  an  undue  advan- 
tage. It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  showery  in  the 
Times,  August  24th,  1843. 

CATEL.  Goods ;  property ;  possessions  ;  trea- 
sure, or  money.  {A.-N.)  See  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  70 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  207  ;  Octo- 
vian,  803 ;  Wickliffc's  New  Test.  p.  67. 

CATER,  (1)  A  caterer.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  407 ; 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  155. 

(2)  To  cut  diagonally.     Var.  dial 

CATER-COUSINS.    Good  friends.    Var.  dial. 

CATERPILLAR.    A  cockchafer.    Somerset. 

CATERRAMEL.    To  hollow  out.    H'arw. 

CATERY.  The  place  in  a  large  house  or  palace 
where  provisions  were  kept  or  distributed. 
See  theOrdinances  and  Regulations, pp. 68, 97. 

CAT-GALLOWS.  A  child's  game,  consisting 
of  jumping  over  a  stick  placed  at  right  angles 
to  two  others  fixed  in  the  ground. 

CATHAMMED.    Clumsy ;  awkward.    South. 

CATHAWS.    Common  haws.    North. 
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CATHEDRAL.    A  bully.    Unc. 
GATHER.     A  cradle.    North. 
CATHERN.  A  Catherine-wheel.  West.  A  merry- 
making on  St.  Catherine's  day  is  called  ca- 

theming. 
CAT-HIP.    The  burnet-rose.     North. 
CAT-IN-PAN.    A  eat  in  pan  is  a  turncoat,  or 

deserter  from  his  party ;  to  turn  cat  in  pan,  to 

be  a  turncoat,  to  desert. 
CAT-LAP.    Tea.     Var,  dial, 
CATLING.    The  string  of  a  lute  or  violin,  made 

of  cat-gut.     Strings  for  hats  were  also  called 

catUngs.  See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  79. 
CATMALLISONS.    Cupboards  near  chimneys, 

where  dried  beef  and  provisions  are  kept. 

North. 
CATRIGGED.    Linen,  when  badly  creased,  is 

baid  to  be  catrigged.     North. 
CATS.    Coverings  under  which  soldiers  might 

lie,  ready  to  attack.    Gifford  seems  to  have 

explained  the  term  erroneously  in  Shirley, 

vi.  16. 
CATS-CRADLE.    A  game  played  by  children, 

with  string  twisted  on  the  fingers. 
CATS-FOOT.  Ground  ivy.  North. 
CATS-  HE  AD.    A  kind  of  porous  stone  found  in 

coalpits,  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  Nat.  Hist. 

Surrey,  iiu  327 ;  MS.  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  54. 

Rider  mentions  an  apple  of  this  name. 
CATS*-SMERE.    A  kind  of  axungia,  mentioned 

in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CATSO.  A  term  of  abuse  or  contempt.  {Ital) 
CATS-TAIL.  (1)  The  catkin  of  the  hazel  or  wil- 

low.    Var.  dioL   See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  142, 

"  the  cats  tailes  on  nut  trees." 
The  herb  horsetaiL     Var.  dial 

,  A  sore  place,  or  fester.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 

'Chat.  Elyot,  in  v.  Fwuncuhu,  calls  it  a  cattes 

heare. 
(4)  A  flogging  whip  ? 

But  everc  beware  of  Cristls  curse  and  of  eattia-taiUa. 

MS.  Digb^  41,  f.  le. 

CAT-STAIRS.  Tape,  &c.  so  twisted,  that  by  its 
alternate  hollows  and  projections,  it  resembles 
stairs.     North. 

CATTER.    To  thrive.     North. 

CATTON.    To  beat ;  to  thump.    North. 

CATWHIN.    The  dog-rose.    North. 

CAT-WITH-TWO-TAILS.   An  earwig.   North. 

CATWITTED.    Silly  and  conceited.     North. 

CATWRALLING.  Caterwauling.  Topsell,p.l05. 

CATYFDAM.    Captivity ;  wretchedness. 

CATZERIE.    Cheating;  roguery,    (//a/.) 

CAUCH.  A  nasty  mixture.  Devon.  Sometimes 
called  a  cauchery. 

CAUCI.  A  path  or  road.  {A.-N.) 
King  Yder  and  his  overtoke 
Opou  a  cauei  bi  a  broke. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  S87. 

CAUCIOUR.    A  surveyor.    Cumb. 

CAUD.    Cold.    North. 

CAUDEBEC.    A  French  hat,  worn  in  England 

about  the  year  1700. 
CAUDERNE.    A  caldron.    It  is   glossed  by 

lebea  in  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89.    Cawdroun, 


Maundevile,  p.  250.    Cawdum,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  81. 

CAUDLE.  Any  slbp.  Devon.  This  is  pretty 
nearly  the  older  use  of  the  word,  which  was 
generally  applied  to  any  sloppy  mess  in  cookery. 
See  a  curious  satirical  notice  of  the  word  in 
this  sense  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  98. 

CAUD-PIE.   A  disappointment  or  loss.   North. 

CAUFTE.    Caught.    Amis  and  AmiL  2455. 

CAUGLE.    To  quarrel.     North. 

CAUK.    Limestone.    East. 

CAUL.  (1)  A  spider's  web. 

(2)  A  swelling.    North. 

CAULD.    A  dam-head.     North. 

CAUMPERSOME.    Lively ;  playfuL    Derhyth. 

CAUP.    To  exchange.    Nwth. 

CAURY.  Worm-eaten.  {A.-N.)  Caurymaury, 
Skelton  and  Piers  Ploughman  ?  This  phrase 
in  Skelton  may  perhaps  have  some  connexion 
with  the  Scottish  term  kirrywery. 

CAUSE.    Because.     Var.  dial. 

CAUSELLE.    Cause? 

Of  whom  the  sprynge  was  not  eauaelle 
Of  fortune,  ne  sodeyue  aventure. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  22. 

CAUSEY.  A  causeway.  See  Lambarde's  Per- 
ambulation, ed.  1596,  p.  425 ;  Harrison,  p.  37. 

CAUSH.    A  sudden  decUvity.    North. 

CAUSIDICK.    AUwyer.    Minsheu. 

CAUTEL.  A  cunning  trick.  {A.-N.)  Cau- 
telledfdindedt  Cleaveland's  Poems,  ed.  1660, 
p.  182.  Nares  has  cautelled  in  the  sense  of 
provided.  Cautelous,  artful,  artfully  cautious, 
a  very  common  word.  Cauteknulyt  Arch.  xiv. 
261. 

CAUTION.  A  pledge,  or  surety.  Palsgrave. 
The  money  paid  at  the  Cambridge  colleges  on 
admission  is  still  called  caution  money  f  a  se- 
curity for  debts  that  may  be  contracted. 

CAVE.  (1)  To  tilt  up.    Sakp. 

(2)  To  fall  in,  as  earth  does  when  undermined. 
Var.  diaL 

(3)  To  rake ;  to  separate.  South.  Also,  to  thrash 
com. 

(4)  A  cabbage.    North. 

CAVEARE.    The  spawn  of  a  kind  of  sturgeon 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried.     See  the  Muses 
Looking-Glasse,  1643,  p.  31 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii. 
541 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  31. 
CAVEL.    A  part  or  share.    North. 
CAVENARD.     A  term  of  reproach.     (A.-N.) 
CAVERSYNE.    A  hypocrite.     (A.-N.) 
Okkyrrese  and  caver§yne9 
Also  swylk  ere  as  Saresyns. 

R,  de  Brunne,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  91. 

CAVILATION.   Cavilling.    (A.-N.)     See  King 

Leir,  p.  417 ;  Hardyng,  f.  174;  Simonides, 

2d  pt.  1584. 
CAVING.    Chafif  and  refuse  swept  from  the 

threshing  floor.    East. 
CAVOUS.    Hollow ;  abounding  in  caves.     See 

Thoms'  Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  115. 
CAW.    The  rot  in  sheep.    Devon.    Florio  has 

the  term,  to  bring  forth  a  lamb. 
CAWARD.    Backward.    Robin  Hood,  i.  84. 
CAWBABY.    An  awkward  sly  boy.     Devon, 
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CAWDAW.     A  jackdaw.     North, 
CAWDRIFE.    A  shivering  feeling.     North, 
CAWE.    To  go,  or  walk.     {A,'N,) 
CAWF.    An  eel-box.    East, 
CAWFTAIL.    A  dunce.    Lane, 
CAWHAND.    The  left-hand.     North, 
CAWKEN.    To  breed,  a  term  generally  applied 
to  hawks.  See  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  223,  241. 
CAWKY.     Frumpish.     Line, 
CAWL.  (1)  To  frighten  or  buUy.     North, 

(2)  A  swelling  from  a  blow.     Yorksh, 

(3)  A  coop.     Kent, 
U)  A  kind  of  sUk. 

(5)  To  do  work  awkwardly.     North. 
CAWN.    Called.     Var,  dioL 
CAWNSE.    A  pavement.     Devon, 
CAWPE.     A  cup.     Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  18. 
CAWTE.     Cautious.    Ritson. 
CAXON.     A  worn-out  wig.    Somerset, 
CAYERS.    Comers.    MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  58. 

CAYRE.    Togo. 

Of  alle  the  welthe  and  the  wanes  thou  hade  in  kepynge. 
To  eeyre  with  that  cumly  thou  keste  the  fulle  clcne. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17f  f.  231. 

CAYTEFETE.    Wretchedness.    (A.-N) 
And  my  roodir  coniayved  me 
In  mekille  lynne  and  caj/teftti, 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17«  f.  878. 

CAYVAR.    A  kind  of  ship,  mentioned  in  Kyng 

Alisannder,  6062. 
CAZAMI.    An  old  astrological  term,  denoting 

the  centre  or  middle  of  the  sun.    Gent.  Rec. 

LIOO. 
CAJTE.    Caught.    Rob,  Glow, 

CE.    Place.    [Sea?]" 

Some  tugfe,  sum  drawe  firo  ce  to  et  / 
A I  Lorde  Jhesut  how  may  thys  be  ? 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  87. 

CEAGE.    A  key.     Verstegan, 

CEASE.    To  die.    Shak, 

CSATE.    A  membrane.     Topseli, 

CEC.     Sick.    Pr,  Parv, 

CECHELLE.    A  satchel    Pr,  Parv, 

CECILE.    St.  Cecilia.    {A,-N) 

CECYNE.    To  cease.    Pr,  Parv, 

CEDULE.  A  scroll  or  schedule.  See  Test. 
Vetust.  p.  495 ;  Arch.  xi.  436. 

CBE.  The  sea.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5158  ; 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  64.  Ce-king,  a  sea-king, 
Holinshed,  Hist.  EngL  p.  84. 

CBELDAM.    Seldom.    Pr,  Parv, 

CEGE.  A  seat,  or  bench.  Pr,  Parv,  Also  a 
Jakes,  or  siege. 

CEGGE.  The  water  flower  de-luce.  Translated 
by  aecorus  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  64.  See  Ge- 
rard, p.  46.  It  is  .also  written  for  sedge  or 
carex  in  the  former  work. 

CEISE.    To  seize.    (^.-A'.) 

CEK.    A  sack.    Pron^t,  Parv, 

CEKYNE.  (1)  To  fiOl  sick.    Prongtt,  Parv, 

(2)  To  seek,  or  search.    Ibid. 

CEKYR.    Securely. 

Than  dar  I  aey  tskpr,  and  be  myn  hoode, 
Hen  Crtwe  lenrlce  to  50we  than  wyl  they  prote. 

JC8.  Cantob,  Ft,  1. 6,  t,  ld3. 


CEL.    A  seal.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  77. 

CELADE.    A  skull-cap  for  the  head.    Celate, 

Florio,  in  v.  Bacin^tto, 
CELATURE.    The  ornamented  under-turface 

of  a  vault.    Lydgate, 
CELDE.     Sold.    Pr,  Parv, 
CELDOM.     Seldom.    Pr,  Parv, 
CELE.  (1)  Happy ;  blessed ;  godly.     (^.-&) 

(2)  Hi^piness ;  prosperity  ?    {J.-S.) 

And  to  he  shal,  that  woot  I  wele, 
For  he  is  al  biaett  with  eele, 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Cott,  Trin,  Cantab, 

(3)  A  canopy.    Rutland  Papers,  pp.  7,  10. 

(4)  Time ;  season.    Pr.  Parv, 

(5)  "  I  cele  a  hanke  or  a  pigyon  or  any  other 
foule  or  byrde,  whan  I  sowe  up  their  eyes  for 
caryage  or  otherwyse,"  Palsgrave. 

CELED.     Decorated,  sculptured,  or  painted. 

Also,  wainscoted.      Wainscot  is  still  called 

ceiling  in  Yorkshire.    Craven  Glossary,  i.  65. 
CELEE.     Strange ;  wonderful.     Gower, 
CELERER.     The  officer  in  a  monastery  who 

had  the  care  of  the  provisions.   (Lat,) 
CELESTINE.    A  kind  of  plunket  or  coloured 

cloth,  usually  having  broad  lists. 
CELESTIVE.    Celestial 
CELLAR.    A  canopy.    "  Cellar  for  a  bedde, 

del de  lit"  Palsgrave.     "  A  celler  to  hange 

in  the  chamber,"  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 

p.  127. 
CELLE.    A  religious  house.  (Lat,) 
CELLEN.    Cells.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  233. 
CELSITODE.     Highness.    (A,-N.) 
CELWYLLY.    Unruly.    Pr.  Parv, 
CEME.    A  quarter  of  com.     Pr.  Parv, 
CEMELY.     Seemly.    Pr,  Parv, 
CEMELYNE.    To  compare.    Pr,  Parv, 
CEMMED.     Folded ;  twisted. 
CEMY.     Subtle.    Pr,  Parv. 
CEMYS.    Seems ;  appears. 
CEN.    To  ken,  or  know.    Ritson, 
CENCLEFFE.    The  daffodil 
CENDAL.    A  species  of  rich  thin  silken  stuff, 

very  highly  esteemed.     See  Strutt,  ii.  3 ;  Gy 

of  Warwike,  p.  421 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  15. 

"  Cendell,  thynne  lynnen,  sendal^*  Palsgrave. 
Her  gomfainoun  was  of  cendel  Ynde, 
Of  gold  ther  were  on  thre  coronne. 

Arthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  809. 
CENE.  (1)  A  supper.     (Lat.) 

Certys,  seyd  Petyr,  thys  nyjt  at  the  eene, 
He  seyd,  cftsones  we  shuldyn  hym  sene. 

Jf 5.  Har/.  1701,  f.  91. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sauce.  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  452. 

(3)  An  assembly.     Palsgrave. 
CENGYLLE.     Singuhir.    Pr.  Parv. 

CENS.  Incense.  Palsgrave.  Cf.  Chester  Plays, 
i.  282 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  120. 
Censing^  sprinkling  with  incense,  Davies'  An- 
cient Rites,  1672.  p.  23. 

CENSER.  An  incense  pot.  (A.-N.)  In  Shake- 
speare's time  the  term  was  applied  to  a  bottle 
perforated  at  top,  used  for  sprinkling  perfumes. 

CENSURE.  Judgment ;  opinion.  Also  avert), 
to  give  an  opinion,  to  judge. 
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CENT.  A  game  at  cards,  so  called  because  100 
was  the  game.  It  is  supposed  to  haye  resem*^ 
bled  picquet.  There  was  also  a  game  called 
ceni-foott  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  this. 

CENTENER.  A  captain  or  officer  commanding 
a  hundred  men.  See  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations, p.  5. 

CENTO.    A  patchwork. 

CENTRE.  To  strike  the  centre,  to  take  away 
the  fhime  of  wood  which  they  use  in  making 
and  supporting  an  arch  of  brick  or  stone,  after 
the  said  arch  is  completed.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

CENTRY-GARTH.  The  cemetery,or  burial  place 
of  a  monastery.  See  the  Ancient  Rites  of 
Durham,  pp.  2,  49,  136. 

CENT.    A  sign.    Pr.  Parv. 

CEOUT.    To  bark.  Salop, 

CEP.    To  catch  a  ball.    North, 

CEPE.   A  hedge. 

CEPHENS.    Male,  or  young  drones. 

CERADENE.  A  fresh-water  muscle.  North,  An 
unusually  large  species  of  this  muscle  is  found 
in  the  lake  at  Canons  Ashby,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart. 

CERCLE.    To  surround.    (A,-N.) 

CEREJOWRE.    A  searcher.    Pr,  Parv, 

CEREMONIES.    Prodigies.    Shak, 

CERES-AND-VIRGINUM.  A  rule  in  old  arith- 
metic for  the  solution  of  simple  problems  that 
would  now  be  worked  by  algebra.  See  Ley- 
bourn's  Arithmetical  Rec  1699,  p.  139. 

CERGE.  A  wax  taper.  (J,.N,)  See  Hiydok, 
594 ;  Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  36. 

CERGYN.  To  search.  Pr.Parv, 

CERKE.  A  shirt. 

Than  ache  spak,  that  burde  brljt* 
That  a]  naked  was  taf  hlr  eerke, 
M8,  Ashmole  33,  f  .  38. 

CERKELYTT.    Encircled. 

CERN.    To  concern.   Shak, 

CERNOYLE.    Honeysuckle. 

CERSE.    To  cease.    North, 

CERSTYN.  Christian.  Robin  Hood,  L  89. 

CERT.  Certes;  certainly.  See  Sevyn  Sages, 
2575 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  130. 

CERTACION.  Assurance. 

He  gaf  me  many  a  good  eerlaeion. 
With  right  and  holsom  predicacioa, 

MS,  Rmph  C.  86. 
CERTAIN.    Certainly.    Chaucer. 
CERTED.    Certain;  firm,   ffuloet, 
CERTENLYCH.    Certainly ;  positively. 
CERTES.  Certainly.   (j4,-N.) 
CERT-MONEY.     Head  money  or  common  fine, 
paid  yearly  by  the  residents  of  several  manors 
to  the  lords  thereof.  Blount, 
CERTYL.     A  kirtle.     See  Ritson's   Ancient 

Songs,  p.  51 ;  Songs  and  Carols,  x. 
CERUSE.  Ceruse  or  white-lead,  used  by  kidies 
for  painting  their  faces  and  bosoms.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  108;  Ben  Jonson,  I.  131; 
Amends  for  Ladies,  p.  44 ;  Strutt,  ii.  133, 134. 
CSHVE.    A  drdet    "  Tbtit  yJke  white  eerve 


was  an  evydent  tokon  of  hir  martirdome," 
Langtoft,  p.  cxcviii. 

CERVELLE.     The  brain.    (A,.N,) 

CESOUN.    Season.    (^.-iV.) 

CESS.  (1)  To  spill  water  about ;  also,  to  call  dogs 
to  eat.  South. 

(2)  Measure ;  estimation.  "  Out  of  all  cess," 
excessively,  immoderately.  "  Saru  cesse,  ex- 
cessively, immoderately,  out  of  all  cesse  and 
crie,"  Cotgrave.  "  Overthroweth  the  Puritans 
out  of  all  cesse,"  Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  49. 
Shak,  Herrick,  i.  44,  appears  to  have  the  word 
for  atsessmentfas  in  Holiiished,Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  145.  Cester,  an  assessor,  Holly  band's  Dic- 
tionarie,  1593. 

(3  A  layer  or  stratum.  East,  It  is  often  pro- 
nounced sase, 

CESSATION.    Ceasmg.   (Lat.) 

CESSE.  (1)  To  cease.   {A.>N.) 

(2)  To  give  seizin  or  possession.  See  Syr 
Degore,  538. 

CESS-POOL.    A  pool  for  filth. 

CEST.    Ceased.    (A.-N.) 

CESTON.    A  studded  girdle.    (J,.N,) 

CETE.    A  company  of  badgers. 

CETECEYN.    A  citizen. 

CETOYLE.    A  harp? 

To  cetoylt  and  to  lawtree. 
And  gytternynge  fulle  gaye. 

MS.  Utu»lH  A.  L  17,  f.  130. 

CETTE.    Set ;  placed.    Pr,  Parv, 

CETYWALL.  The  herb  valerian ;  also  moim- 
tain  spikenard.  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  79.  It 
is  transUted  by  cetinaleug  in  MS.  Sloane  5, 1 4. 

CEYLE.    A  sail  Pr,  Parv, 

CHABBE.   Have.  Mob.  Gloue. 

CHACE.  (1)  To  chase,  or  pursue.  (J.-N.) 

(2)  The  groove  in  a  crossbow  in  which  the  arrow 
is  placed. 

CHACEABLE.  Pit  to  be  hunted.  Tooke,  p. 
660,  considers  Gower  the  inventor  of  this 
word ;  but  in  the  Maystre  of  the  Game,  MS. 
Bodl.  546,  stags  after  the  sixth  year  are  said 
to  be  ehatable, 

CHACECHIENS.    The  same  as  bemert,  q.  v. 
And  the  gromes  that  hatten  dkocedktou  brynge 
with  hem  the  hertdiound.  MS,  Bodl.  646. 

CHACKLE.    To  chatter.    Somerset, 

CHACKSTONE.    A  small  flint.  North. 

CHAD.    I  had.     West, 

CHADEN.    The  inwards  of  a  calf.   Dorset, 

CHADFARTHING.  A  farthmg  formerly  paid 
among  the  Easter  dues,  for  the  purpose  of  hal- 
lowing the  font  for  christenings. 

CHADIST.    Sheddest. 

>    As  thou  ehadUt  thi  blood  on  rod  tre 

Fore  my  redempcion.     Audela^t  Poem»,  p.  64. 

CHADS.  Dry  husky  fragments  found  amongst 
food.    East, 

CHAFE.  To  grow  warm  or  angry.  {A,'N.) 
Hence  ehqj^j  to  tease  or  worry. 

CHAFER.  (1)  A  beetle,  or  May-bug.     South, 

(2)  A  saucepan.     See  Unton  Invent,  p.  1 ;  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  126.    Chaufere 
Chron.  "^^odun.  p.  54. 
CHAFER-HOUSE.    An  ale-house.    North. 
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CHAFBRT.    Afimuu^.    Derhysh, 
CHAFF.BONE.    The  jaw-bone.     Yorkth, 
CHAFFERE.     To  deal,  exchange,  or  barter. 

{A,'S.)     Also  a  snbstantiTe,   merchandise. 

Emere  vH  vendere^  Anglice  to  chaffaryn,  MS. 

BibLReg.  12B.Lf.  19. 

If  thou  art  a  margchaunt,  dlsoeyve  not  thl  brother 

in  eft^^bryn^.   WinUMlUm*»S9rman,\2M,MS,Hatton 

67.  p.  4. 

CHAFF-FALLEN.    Low-spirited.    North, 

CHAFFLE.    To  haggle.    North, 

CHAFF-NETS.  Nets  employed  for  catching 
birds  of  small  size. 

CHAFFO.   To  chew.    Lane, 

CHAFLET.  A  small  scaffold  or  pktform.  {A,'N) 
See  the  Brit.  Bibl.  L  59. 

CHAFTE-BAN.    A  jaw-bone.    North, 
With  the  Ou^fte-ban  of  a  ded  hat. 
Men  sais  that  therwit  slan  he  was. 

MS,  Cutt,  Po^MM.  A.  lit  f.  7. 

CHAFTY.    Talkatire.     Yorksh, 

CHAIERE.    A  chair,  or  pulpit.  (A,-N,) 

CHAIN.    A  weayer's  warp.    Somerset. 

CHAISEL.  An  upper  garment.  {A,'N,)  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  1814.  There  was  a  kind  of 
fine  linen  called  chainl,  of  which  smocks  were 
often  made,  alluded  to  in  Kyng  AHsaunder, 
279 ;  Strutt,  iL  257  ;  Warton,  Introd.  p.  163 ; 
Leg.  CathoL  p.  152. 

CHAITY.    Careful ;  delicate.    Somertet, 

CHAKYL.  A  shackle,  a  moyeable  hoop  made 
of  iron,  and  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
plough-beam  by  a  loose  bolt  and  screw. 

CHALANDE.    A  chanter. 

And  byeauae  rea«ni  wyU  that  auche  a  penon 
ahulde  be  honorably  interteyned  lect  that  tUye  myght 
be  made  for  the  greate  charges  of  the  same,  I  thinke 
It  nther  expedyent  to  forbere  a  greate  nomber  of  our 
roomkes  and  ehalandes,  namely  as  thay  nowe  use 
themselfes,  then  so  necessary  a  thing  for  the  comyn 
wealthe  shulde  be  lakked  and  sett  asyde. 

State  Paper*,  U.  484. 

CHALAK6E.    To  challenge.    (J,-N)     Also 

sometimes,  to  accuse. 
CHALDER.  (1)  To  crumble.    East. 
(2)  A  caldron.    North, 
CHALDRON.    A  kind  of  sauce.     It  is  spelt 

ehawdtiem  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 
CHALBN.  Chill;  cold.    Weber, 
CHALK.    To  mark  with  chalk.     Var,  dial 
CHALK-WHITE.     Quite  white.      Var,  dial 

M  Chalk-whyjth  as  the  mylk,''  Sir  Degrevant, 

1490. 
CHALL.    The  jaw.    Leie, 
CHALLENGE.    When  hounds  or  beagles  first 

find  the  scent  and  cry,  they  are  said  to  chal- 
lenge. 
CHALM.    To  chew,  or  nibble.    East.    More 

usually  spelt  eham, 
CHALON.    A  coverlet.    Chaucer, 
CHAM.  (1)  I  am.     West, 

(2)  Awry.    North. 

(3)  To  diew  or  champ.    Palsgrave, 
CHAMBERDEKINS.    Irish  beggars.    Blount. 
CHAMBERER.   (1)  A  chamber-maid.  (A-N.) 

See  Twaine  and  Gawin,  883 ;  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  5882;  (Minances  and  Regulations,  p.  127 ; 


chamberys,  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  26;   chambrere, 
Maundevile,  p.  102. 

(2)  A  wanton  person ;  an  intriguer. 

CHAMBER-FELLOW.  A  chum ;  one  who  in- 
habits the  same  chambers  with  another.  See 
Florio,  in  v.  Camerdio. 

CHAMBERING.    Wantonness ;  intriguing. 

CHAMBER-LIE.    Urine.     Shot, 

CHAMBERLIN.  An  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi- 
valent  to  the  present  head-waiter  or  upper- 
chambermaid,  or  both  offices  united ;  some- 
times male,  sometimes  female.  Nares,  See 
Middleton,  iii.  383. 

CHAMBERS.  Small  cannon,  without  carriages, 
chiefly  used  on  festive  occasions.  See  Mid- 
dleton, T.  190 ;  Peele,  ii.  124 ;  Ben  Jonson, 
Tin.  422 ;  First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  217. 

CHAMBERYNGS.  Furniture  of  a  bed  or  bed- 
room.   See  Test.  Yetust.  p.  372. 

CHAMBLE.     To  chew.     Var.  dial, 

CllAMBLEY.    A  chimney.    Devon, 

CHAMBLINGS.    Husks  of  com.    East, 

CHAMBRE-FORENE.    Ajakes.    Rob,  Gloue, 

CHAMER.    A  chamber.    Somerset, 

CHAMFER.  The  plain  slope  made  by  paring 
off  the  edge  of  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber. 
Also,  a  hollow  channel  or  gutter,  such  as  the 
fluting  of  a  column.  See  Willis,  p.  8.  In  this 
latter  sense  Spenser  speaks  of  **  winter  with 
cAowf/rerf  brows,"  L  e.  furrowed  or  channelled. 
So  also  Florio,  **  Accanelldre,  to  ehamfure,  to 
enchanell,  to  make  gutter-wise;''  and  Brit. 
BibL  iL  1 1 7,  "  my  ehamjred  Ups/'  Minsheu 
has,  **  to  chamfer,  or  to  make  channels,  gut- 
ters, crevises,  or  hollow  strakes,  in  pillars  or 
such  like."  Cotgrave  spells  it  chamfret  in  the 
first  sense,  in  v.  Eraser,  Embrasure,  **  Stria, 
a  rebbat  or  small  furrow  made  in  stone  or 
tymber,  chamferyng :  stria  seemeth  to  bee  the 
boltell  or  thinge  that  riseth  up  betwene  the 
two  chanels,  and  strix  the  chaneU  itselfe,  or 
chamferynge,"  Elyot. 

CHAMFRON.  Armour  for  a  horse's  nose  and 
cheeks.    See  Excerpt.  Hist.  p.  209. 

CHAMLET.  Camelot.  See  Unton  Invent,  p. 
33 ;  Test.  Yetust.  p.  434 ;  Gascoigne's  Delicate 
Diet,  p.  12 ;  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  139. 

CHAMMER.  A  kind  of  gown,  worn  by  persons 
of  rank,  and  generally  richly  ornamented.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  fashion  in  Henry 
YIIL's  time.  See  Strutt,  iL  248 ;  Planch^, 
p.  238. 

CHAMP.  (1)  Hard;  firm.    Sussex, 

(2)  To  bite,  or  chew.  Suffolk,  See  the  Down- 
fall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  78  ;  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  p.  20  ;  Lilly's  Mydas. 

^3)  A  scuffle.    Exmoor, 

(4)  To  tread  heavily.     Warw, 

CHAMPAINE.  Plain ;  flat ;  open.  See  Ray's 
Diet.  Tril.  p.  4 ;  Larobarde's  Perambulation, 
ed.  1596,  p.  10.  Also  a  substantive,  a  plain, 
flat  or  open  country. 

Pra  thelhine  thay  went  fourty  dayes.  and  come 
intille  a  ^ampa^e  cuntree  that  was  alle  barayne, 
and  na  hye  place,  ne  na  hilles  mighte  be  seneon  na 
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'o  «1iuliie,  or  correct.   (/<.-JV.)    S«e  Const, 
27lOitoTia]i,  ai'J;  SlrTriitrem, 

p.  269;  MS'.  Douce  &2j  Ritton'i  Ane.  Pop. 

Poet,  pp.  36,  51. 
(3)  Tninid,  broken  in,  ■  term  ippUeil  to  iloga 

anit  houiida. 
CHASTEDE.     Chutitj.   (A.-K) 
CHASTELAJN.    The  lord  o£  a  caiile.   {J.-N,) 

Chaitlayne,  Le  Bone  Floreace  o(  Rome,  198G ; 

clmllrlttint,  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Digniti. 
CHASTBY.    The  cheinut.     See  a  list  of  planti 

ui  MS.  Slome  5,  r.  4. 
CHASTIR.  Tachutiic.  {A.-N.)  Chuiy, Wright'! 

Seven  SagcB.  p.  57. 
CilASTlLET.   A  Utile  cullc.  {A-N.)   A  pMty 

oiadu  in  tliat  aliip«  vai  alao  m>  called.  Sec  Ifae 

Pome  of  Cury,  p.  B6. 
CHASTISE.     To  acciue.     AIM,  to  queition 

cloiely,  particularly  as  to  Bome  miieliiuf  doae. 

Wetl. 
CHASTY.    To  chaiten.     {A-N.) 
CHASYNG-SPERE.    A  hunting-»ptar. 

Wilb  ■  cfwonif  ipen  he  choppa  doun«  nuy. 

Mtrit  JrHntrt.  MB.  Uittla,  1 71. 
CHAT.  (1)  A  tmall  twig,  or  fragment  of  any- 
thing.   Wetl. 

(2)  A  tell-tale.    Devim. 

(3)  A  cat.  or  Idtten.    Wrrt. 


(4)  A  chiliL     Drum. 

CIIATE.  a)  A  frawt ;  a  treat,    Etaar. 

(2)  AliindofitRiitcoat. 

CHATBS.    The  gdlowa.     Harman. 

C1IATEU3.    Chttteli.   (X-iV.)    AJsocAa/eiM. 

See  Rob.  Gloue.  pp.  18,  113. 
CHAT-POTATOES.     Small  polatoes.    Laim. 
CHATRE.    Tochatler.    (^.-^V.) 
CllATS.    Catkina  of  treei.    Wat.    "Chntteiof 

hatelJe,"  Maondevile.  p.  168. 
CHATSOME.    TslkatiTe.   Knt. 
CHATTER.      To  tear  J    to  rnnlie  ragged;   tc 

bnuse.     North. 
CHATTER-BASKET.  A  prattling  child.   Chat- 

'ter-boi.  an  incesunt  talker. 
CIIATTBRNOUI..   A  lubber.    North. 
CHATTER-PIE.     A  magpie.    Var.diaL 
CHATTER-WATER.    Tea.    Var.  dial 
CHATTERY.    Stony,  or  pebbly.    Crmim. 
CHATTOCKS.     Refuie  wood  left  in   making 

faggots.    Clone. 
CHAUCER'S-JESTS.     Incontinence  in  act  or 

language  ;  probably  bom  the  Ucentioui 

some  of  that  poet's  tales.   Ifarei. 
CHAL'DRON.    Part  of  the  eutraUi  of  : 

mal.  Chaldii}ns,Mi<!dIeton,iii.55.  Chaondron, 

Ordinincet  and  Reg.   p.  96.      Chiwthcrac, 

Tupsell'i  Beasts,  p.  90. 
CUALFE.    TowarmitbheBl.   {A.-.V.)    Also, 

to  heal  PKceeciingly,  especially  applied  to  the 

Brst  stages  of  corruption. 

Be  ihil  Dslhiai*  >Bi  ■>»  I  Hke. 
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CHAUM.    A  chasm  or  cleft.    tParw. 
CHAUMPE-B.\TAILE.      Battle  in  tbo  open 

field.     Kyng  AUMunder,  bibS. 
CHAUNCELRIB.    Chancery.   (.i.-M) 
CHAUNCELY.     AcddentaUr.    (^..^.) 
CHAUMCEMBLE.    A  shoe.    TraiulatMl  in  Pr. 

Parv.  p.  71.  hy  Miaielarit,  a  word  fonaed  from 

CHAUNCEPE.    A  shoeing  hom.     Pr.  Pare. 
CHAUNDLER.      A    candlesUck.    A  Sheffield 

woril,p»en  In  Ray,  ed.  1674,  p.IO. 
CHAUNE.  To  gape,  or  open.  (Fr.) 
CHAUNTEMBNT.  Enchantment.  Set  Lybeitu 

DisconDS,  1901 ;  Roh.  Glouc  p.  28. 
CHAUNTRE.     A  singer.     (.<..y.) 

Dlipg«d  bt  kjmdE  lo  bca  i  ckauniri. 

MS.CaM,>^FI.I.e.T.Ha. 
CHAVE.  (1)1  have.    r«(.   SeePeelo'aWoAa. 

i  S ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  lOB. 
(2)  Chair. 

AjijB  '■>'  Bur"  to  ryode  the  cfau*, 
Cani  then  ihul  we  fyode  W  luie. 

Cmntr  WuniU,  MB.  CBII.  TH<l  CBrMS.  I.  SB. 

CHAVEL     A  jaw,     Sr  TWrfrem.     ChlTyl, 
Yutahie  and  Gawin,  1991 ;  ciiavyl-bMi,  Cor. 
MysL  p.  37.    To  chew.    Yertth. 
CHAVEPY3.    Soe  Chav^y,. 
CHAVISH.  (1)  A  challering,  prattling,  or  mnr- 

muring  noise.    Soulh. 
(2)  Peevish  ;  fretful.    Knt. 
CHAW.    To  be  sulky.     Smth. 
CHAW-BONE.    ThejBw-lMine.     PaUsrmr. 
CHAWCER3.     Shoes.    (,/..iV.) 
CHAWDBWYN.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  a 
receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS.  SlnanelSOl. 
f.  63. 
CHAWDPYS.    The  strangury.    (A-N.)    Are- 
ceipt  for  it  is  given  in  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  29B. 
CIIAWE.    To  chew.     Paltgraei 
CHAWELLKD.    Chewed.    Lin. 
CHAWPOS.    Acbafing-lUh.    {A.-S.). 
CHAWMERE.    A  chamber.    {A.-N.)   ^ 
CHAYERE.    A  chair.    {A.-N.) 
CHAYME.    A  chain.    Pirty. 
CHAYS.    Chase.    Perey.  p.  2. 
CHE.    She.    In  the  West  conn 

See  Greene's  Works,  i.  96, 
CHEADLE-DOCK.    The  Smecio /aco4<M, 
CHEANCE.    Turn  ;  fall ;  chance. 
CHEAP.    Cheapside.    The  old  distinction!  of 

East  and  M'cst  Cheap  were  not  confined  to 

what  is  now  called  Cheapiide. 
CHEAPEN,     To  aik  the  price  of  any  thing. 

Sthii.    This  exphination  it  from  More*s  MS. 

additions  to  Ray.     "  I  see  you  come  to  ckt^, 

and  not  to  buy,"  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  66. 

'■  Cheap,  to  cheapen,"  Kennetl,  MS.  Lansd. 

1033.    "  1  cheape,  1  demannde  the  price  Of  « 

thyng  that  1  wolde  hye,"  Palagrate. 
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CRBAFS.    Number,    fftier. 

CHBAS.    Looli ;  couDtensacc.     Pnlt. 

CKEASEL.    Bmi.    ropaell. 

CHEAT.  The  tecond  sort  of  whcuten  bread, 
ranlung  QEit  to  nmiichet.  Tbere  were  tiro 
kinili  of  cheat  bread,  the  best  ur  fine  cbesl, 
meDtioaed  in  Ord.  auil  Reg.  p.  301,  End  the 
coirse  chest,  ravelli'd  hnad,  ib.  307.  The 
second  sort  wus,  u  lUrriaon  expretely  tella  ui, 
"  lued  in  the  holies  of  the  nohilitie  and  gea- 
trie  oDElic."  a  fact  nhieh  will  readily  expluu 
A  paraage  in  Middleton,  iii.  bOS,  when  " 
Djce  has  an  unueceisaij  coqieclurc.  ' 
•econdiitfae  cheat  or  wheitonhrcsil,  so  named 
bicaute  the  colour  therof  resemlileth  the  giaie 
or  yelkmiih  whent,  being  desDC  lod  well 
dresied,  md  oot  of  this  i>  the  coursesl  of  the 
brantaken,"  IlarriHiD,  p.  16d.  SeeArch.i.8; 
Florio,  in  \.  Boffrtte  ;  Rulhuid  Pnpers,  p.  98 1 
Boke  of  Cnitaaje,  p.  21. 

CHBATBR.     Anetcheator.    Shak. 

CHEATERS.     Pahe  dice.      Dt\krr. 

CHEATRY.    Fraud  i  rilkinj.     Korth. 

CHECK.  (1)  To  t«iml(lo  reproach.  Eatt.  See 
Percf'a  Reliqaes,  p.  78, 

(2)  In  hawking,  ■■  tg  when  the  fonakei  her  pro- 
per gime,  and  flies  at  erows,  jiyei,  or  the  like, 
that  crosieth  her  in  her  Oighl."  Genl.  Rec, 
ii.  G2.    The  buc  ganie  itself  was  also  called 

to    pbiy 
e  ill  ho[«ci 

(4)  When  •  hound  stops  of  its  own  accord,  hat- 
ing lost  scent,  be  is  said  to  cbcck. 
(5}  Equal  \  on  the  tame  fooling. 
•CHECKED.    Chapped.    Suffatk. 
"'TECKERE.    A  chess-board.    {A.-?l.) 

lECKERED.    A  checkered  sermon,  one  filled 
i(h  tireek  and  Latin  quotations. 
ECKLING.    Cackling;  scolding.    Wat. 
CHECKROLL.    A  roll  or  book  cootsiniiig  llie 
names  of  the  servants  in  a  palace  or  large 
tDBUsion.     "  To  put  out  of  checkroll,"  to  du- 
mii*  B  servant.    The  checkroll  is  well  noticed 
in  the  Ord.  Md  Keg.  p.  230. 
CHECKSTONE.    A  game  pUjcd  by  children 
with  nmnd  small  pebbles.     It  is  mentioned  in 
the  early  pto;  of  ApDlloShroving,  ISmo.Lond. 
1627,  p.  «. 
GHEE.    A  hen-roost.    Kmt. 
CHEEP.     "  In  cheef,"  in  capitt. 
CHEEK.    To  accuse.    Line. 
CHEEK-BALLS.  The  round  parts  of  the  cheeks. 

Korlh. 
CHEEKS.    Door  posts.    See  the  Craven  Glos- 
'~    MXj,  i.  67 1  Nomenclator,  p.  Z12. 

BEEKS-Ai<D-EARS.  A  fantailie  name  for  a 
land  of  head-dress,   of  temporary  fashion. 

CnKEK-TOOTII.     A  grinder.     North. 
CUBES.    Sprouted,    flreon. 
CHEEP.    To  chirp.    North. 
CHBBR.    To  feast,  or  welcome  one's  frieudi. 
HattA. 
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CIIERRER    A  glass  of  spirit  and  wum 

Norlh. 
CHEERING.     A  mcrT)--making.      S«e    Urn- 

bsrde's    Perambulation,    cd.    159fl,    p.    3M ; 

Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  81. 
CHEERLY.     Pleasiml ;  well-looking. 
CHEEHTEE.     Regard.     //Mr/ere. 
CHEESE.     A  bag  of  pummtce  from  the  cider- 

uritig.     Var.  dial. 
CHEESE-BRIGS.    T^o  long  pieces  of  wood, 

crossed  towards  the  middte  by  two  shorter 

ones,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  over  • 

large  pan  containing  ereim.  to  support  the 

skimming  bowl  aftut  it  hat  been  used,  so  that 

it  may  dnp  into  the  liquid  below.  Line.  Also 

called  a  cheese-ladder. 
CHEESECAKE-GRASS.    Trefoil.    Norlh. 
CHEESE-PATT.  A  machine  in  which  the  wbey 

is  passed  from  the  cuid  in  making  cheese. 

Chene-late,  a  loft  or  floor  to  dry  cheese  on. 

Chrar-rack,  a  rack  to  dry  cheese  on. 
CHEESELOPE.     Rennet.      North. 
CHEESE-RUNNING.  Lady Vbeditraw.  ^ufA. 
CHEESES.    The  seeds  of  the  common  mallow. 

Var.  dial. 
CHEESTE.    Strife i  debate.     (A..S.) 
CHEEVING-BOLT-    A  linch-pin.    Fbtrio. 
CHEFE.  (I)  To  obtain ;  to  arrive :  lo  soccecdin 

any  business.    "  Wele  bad  me  chefede,"  MS. 

Morte  Arthure. 
(2)  AsheafofaiTows. 
CHEFFERY.    A  small  rent  due  to  the  lordofa 

district.   See  Ilolinshed,  Conq.  Ireland, 
CHEPTANCE.    Chiefinen ;  chieftain*.   {A.-N.) 
CHEFT3.    Chops  of  meat.    A^orlA. 
CHEG.    To  gnaw.    NorthMmb. 
CHEGE.    A  frolic.    Kent. 
CHEGGLE.    To  chew  or  gnaw.    NorlK 
CIIEITIP.     Acaitiff.    Langtoft,  p.  177. 
CHEK.    Fortune;  ill  fortune.   From  the 

ecAecJ* 
CHEKE.  (l)  Choked,    mtirn. 

(2)  Checked,  as  in  the  game  of  chess ;  and 
used  melaphoitcally. 

(3)  A  person,  or  fellow.     Line. 
CllEKELATOLN.  Akuidof  richdoth.  (.Y.-??.) 

SeeCbaucer,  Cant.  T.  13664.  Also  spelt  ei'cJki- 

tom,  which  is  more  correct    "  Clcktoun  ant 

pnrpel  pal,"  Warton,  L  12. 
CHEKENYD.     Choked;  strangled.    Pr.  Pan. 
CHEKERE.    The  exchequer.    Langtoft,  p.  312. 

The  game  of  chess,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  1^2. 
CHEKltEPULLE.      Quite  fuU.    Oioci-fiiB  is 

still  in  use  in  various  counties. 


[A..N.) 
FreaA^^I 

■.1.-N.\  I 
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CHEKONYS.     Chickens. 
CHEKYKE.    To  choke.    Pr.  Parr. 
CHEL,    A  churl.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHELAUNDRE.    A  goldfinch.     (A.-N.)     I 
ItoiB.  of  the  Rose,  81, 663 ;  Cocaygnc,95. 
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CHELD.    ChiUed ;  cold.    {A.-S.) 
CHELDEZ.     Shields  of  a  boar. 
CHELE.  Chill;  cold.  (^.-5.)  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  7 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  256. 
And  make  unto  myself e  a  whippe. 
With  whiche,  in  many  a  chele  and  hete. 
My  wof  ul  herte  ii  to  to  bete. 

CmPtr,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  85. 
For  hungur,  colde,  thunte,  and  che^e, 
In  many  a  drede  chaungeth  hys  thoghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.38,  f.  27* 

CHELL._  I  shall.    West. 

CHELP.    to  chirp.    Northampt, 

CHELTERED.    Clotted ;  coagidated.    North, 

CHELYNGE.    The  cod-fish.    Pr,  Parv. 

CHEM.    A  team  of  horses.     West, 

CHEMENEY.    A  chimney. 

CHEMISE.  A  wall  that  lines  a  work  of  sandy 
or  loose  earth.     Bourne, 

CHENCHIP.    Rum.    Audelay,  p.  27. 

CHENE.     The  chin.    (A,-S.) 

CHENILE.    The  henbane.     {A,-N.) 

ClIENYS.    Chains. 

Than  Alexander  garte  bryngo  many  grete  trees 
for  to  make  a  brygge  of  over  that  water  appone 
•chlppes,  and  garte  tye  thame  saroene  with  chenpt 
of  Irene  and  Irene  nayles. 

14/iB  of  Alexander,  MS,  lAneoln,  f.  15. 

CHEORLIS.    Chm-ls ;  rustics.    {A.-S,) 

CHEP.  (1)  The  part  of  a  plough  on  which  the 
share  is  placed. 

(2)  Chance ;  fortune ;  success.    Pr,  Parv, 

CHEPE.  (1)  To  cheapen;  to  buy.  {A,'S,)  Che- 
pede,  marketed,  sold.  Cheper,  a  seller,  Col- 
lier's Old  Ballads,  p.  5. 

(2)  Cheapness.  {A,'S,)  A  bargain,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  102. 

(3)  A  sheep. 

Take  a  dtepee  hert,  and  bryne  It  to  powdre,  and 
stampe  it,  and  temper  it  up  with  oyle,  and  achate 
the  hede,  and  anoynte  it  therwith. 

MS,  Med,  lAne.  t.  S81. 

CHEPING.    Market;  sale.    (A,-S.)    Also,  a 

market  place.    Citra/orumt  on  that  parte  of 

the  chepyng,  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  103. 

Chepyfu,  Const.  Mason,  p.  40. 

CHEPOND.    Selling.  {A,-S,) 

There  he  mony  chapmen  fond, 
Dyyeree  marehaundise  chepond. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CM,  Trin.  Qmtab.  t,  91. 

CHEPSTER.    A  starling.    North, 
CHEQUER-TREE.    The  service  tree.    Su$aex. 

The  fruit  is  called  ehequert, 
CHERCHE.    A  church.   {A,-S,) 
CHERCHER.    "  Xij.  eherehert  off  the  myddyUe 

sworte"  are  mentioned  in  an  early  inyentory 

in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  58. 
CHERCOCK.    The  mistletoe  thrash.     Yorkth, 
CHERE.  (1)  Countenance;  spirits;  behayiour; 

entertainment.    (A,-N,) 
2^  A  chair. 
3)  High.    So  explained  by  Hearae  in  gloss,  to 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  166. 
CHEREL.  A  churl;  carl;  serf ;  peasant.  (^.-&) 

**  With  the  cherel  sone  gan  he  mete,"  Ywaine 

and  Gawin,  612.    More  generally  spelt  cherl, 

Cherld,  Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  p.  37. 
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CHERETE.    Deamess;  affection.    {A,'N,) 
CHERICE.    To  cherish.  {A.-N.) 
CIIERISANCE.    Comfort.   {A.-N.) 
CHERKE.    To  creak.    Pr,  Parv. 
CHERLICH.     Richly;  sumptuously.   (A.-N.) 
CHERLISH.     lUiberal.   {A.-S.) 
CHERLYS-TRYACLE.  GarUc.  Arch.  xxx.  405. 
CHEROF.   Shrove;  confessed. 
CHERRILET.  A  Uttle  cherry.    SeeDuBartas, 

quoted  in  Brit.  BibL  iv.  223,  and  p.  286. 
CHERRY.  (1)  Ruddy.   Devon, 
(2)  To  cherish.     Park, 
CHERRY-COBS.    Cherry-stones.     West, 
CHERRY-CURD-MILK.  BeastUngs,  q.  v.  Oxon, 
CHERRY-FAIR.    Cherry  fairs  are  still  held  in 
Worcestershire  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  cherry 
orchards ;  and  being  almost  always  a  resort 
for  lovers,  and  the  gay  portion  of  the  lower 
classes,  may  appropriately  retain  their  signi- 
ficant type  of  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  the 
things  of  this  world.     See  Audelay*s  Poems, 
p.   22;    Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,    p.   231; 
Ritson's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  90 ;  Skelton,  i.  2 ; 
Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  133. 
Thyt  worlde  hyt  ys  fulle  fekylle  and  frelo, 

Alle  day  be  day  hyt  wylle  enpayie ; 
And  to  gone  thys  worldys  wecle, 
Hyt  faryth  but  ai  a  cKery  feifre, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  46. 
They  prechen  lu  in  audience 
That  no  man  tchalle  his  toule  empeyre. 
For  alle  is  but  a  ehenfe-fayre. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  33. 
This  life,  my  son,  is  but  a  eher^  fare. 
Worldly  rlcches  have  ay  in  memory. 

MS,  Bodl  221. 
Therfore  be  the  werldes  wele. 
It  farys  as  a  cherp  feyre,        MS.  Aehmeie  81,  f.  8. 

CHERRY-PIT.      A  childish   game,  consisting 
of  pitching  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hole. 
It  was  also  played  with  nuts  in  the  same 
manner. 
CHERSED.    Cherished. 

My  dysqrpla  whych  y  have  ehereed 
Me  to  betraye  hym  have  they  hyred. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  86. 
CHERSID.    Christened.    {A,-N,) 
Off  alle  werkys  in  this  worlde  that  ever  were  wrought. 

Holy  chirche  is  chefe,  there  children  been  chereid  : 

For  be  baptim  these  bames  to  blisse  been  i-brougbt. 

Thorough  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  fkyre  refireashed. 

Leiandi  Ifto.  ix.  200. 

CHERTE.    LoTe.   {A.-N.)     See  the  example 
quoted  under  Aperie. 

CHERVEN.  To  writhe,  or  turn  about   Proust. 
Parv. 

CHESBOKE.    A  poppy. 

The  chyne,  the  cholet,  and  the  eheaboke  chene. 

MS.  Qftt,  Cttlig.  A.  IL  f.  1. 

CHESE.  (1)  To  choose.   (A.-S.) 

(2)  Saw.    *«  Even  til  the  hegh  bord  he  chese," 
Syr  Gowghter,  312. 

CHESEBOLLE.    A  poppy. 

Never  the  lesse  that  oure  wirchlppe  and  oure 
grete  noblaye  be  sumwhate  knawene  to  the,  we  lende 
the  a  male  fulle  of  eheeebolle  sede  in  takennyng 
therof.     Luke  if  thou  may  nombir  and  telle  alle 
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thir  <AeueMle  sedes.  and  if  thou  do  thatt,  thane 
may  the  folke  of  oure  otte  be  nowmerd. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17>  f*  9. 

CHESFORD.      A  cheese  vat.      North.      Sec 

Cotgrave  in  y.  Cagerotte,  Etcline, 
ClIESIBLE.  A  cope  shorter  than  the  principal 
cope,  not  close,  but  open  on  either  side,  so 
that  the  priest  who  wore  it  had  the  free  use 
of  his  hands.    On  the  fore  and  hinder  part  of 
it  was  embroidered  a  large  cross.     It  was 
worn  at  high  mass  by  the  priest  and  deacon. 
See  the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  50 ;  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  117;  St.  Winifred,  78. 
CHESLE-MONEY.    Roman  brass  coins  found 
in  some  places  in  Gloucestershire,  and  so  | 
called  by  the  country  people. 
CHESLIP.    A  woodlouse.     Var,  dial 
CHESOUN.      Reason;  motive.  (^.-N.)     See 
Langtoft,  pp.  129, 172;  Sir  Eglamour,  1261. 
The  kynge  had  no  ehttowne, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  73. 
Why  he  hem  dyd  and  for  what  chentn. 
Of  alle  behoveth  hym  to  jelde  a  reaoun. 

MS.HarL  1701,  f.  38. 

CHESS.  (1)  To  crack.    Line. 
(2)  To  pile  up.  Craven.  "  Thre  ches  chambre," 
three  chambers  one  over  the  other,  Towneley 

Myst.  p.  27. 
CHESSIL.  Gravel,  or  pebbles.  (^.-5.)  "  Chenllt 
a  bank  of  sand,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
Chesefyt,  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore,  or  grains 
of  sand.  Gov.  Myst.  p.  56.    A  kind  of  sandy 
and  clayey  earth  is  called  chessom. 
CUESSNER.    A  chess-player.    Middleton. 
CHEST.  (1)  A  coffin.    (Lat.)  Cheitid,  placed  in 
a  coffin,  Arch.  v.  234.      Cf.  Lydgate,  MS. 
Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  8. 
To  pray  for  hym  that  lyeth  nowe  in  his  ehet 
To  Ood  aboTen,  to  yeye  liii  sowle  gcod  reste. 

lydgate,  MS.  Athmoie  39,  f.  48. 
f2)  Chaste.    Weber. 
(3)  Chased ;  pursued.  (A.-N.) 
CUESTE.    Strife;  debate.  {A.-S.)    Sec  Lang- 
toft, p.  19;   Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.    113; 
Gower,  ed.  1554,  f.  49 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  29. 
To  fyjte  or  to  make  ehute. 
It  thou5te  them  thanne  not  honeste. 

GocMT,  MS.  Si»e.  Antiq.  134,  f.  St. 
And  to  wolde  I  my  wordit  plye. 
That  my5ten  wraththe  aa  chette  arale. 

MS.  Ibid.  t.  87. 
CHESTEINE.  Thechesnut.  {A.-N.)  Chestayn 
tree,  Syr  Gowghter,  71 ;  ehestayne.  Palsgrave, 
f.  24;  ehe$teyne$i  Maundevile,  p.  307;  Ly- 
beans  Disoonus,  1191;  ehestent  Cooper,  in  v. 
AeeetUue;  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
CHESTER.    A  person  who  embalms,  or  places 

corpses  in  coffins.    Huloet. 
CHESTS.      Chess.     "The  playe  at  cheetBt' 

Nomenclator,  p.  293. 
CHEST-TRAP.    A  kind  of  trap  used  for  taking 

pole-cats,  5cc. 
CHET.    A  kitten.    South. 
CHETE.  (1)  To  cut.    {A.-N.) 
(2)  To  escheat    Pr.  Parv. 
CHETYLE.    A  kettle.    Prompt.  Parv. 
CHEURE.    To  work  or  char.   Ifilte. 
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CHEVACHIE.    An  expedition.   {A.-N.j 
CHEVALRIE.    Knighthood.    {A.-N.) 
CHEVALROUS.    VaUant.  {A.-N.) 
CHEVE.    To  compass  a  thing,  succeed,  or  bring 
to  an  end;  to  thrive;  to  obtain,  adopt.  {A.-N.) 
Still  used  in  the  North  of  England. 
HowaomeTer  that  it  chwe, 
The  knyght  takia  his  leve. 

Sir  Degreoantt  lAncotn  MS. 
Scripture  salth  heritage  holdyn  wrongfully 
Schal  never  cheoe,  ne  with  the  thred  heyr  remayne. 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  lUl,  f.  98. 

CHEVELURE.    A  peruke.    {A.-N.) 
CHEVEN.    A  blockhead.  North. 
CHEVENTEYN.    A  chieftain.    {A.-N.)     See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  24 ;  Maundevile,  p.  3 ;  Ritson's 
Anc.  Songs,  p.  19.     Cheventene^  Sir  Degre- 
vant,  243. 
CHEVERE.  To  shake  or  shiver.    See  Hawkins' 
Engl.   Dram.  L   19;    Digby  Myst.    p.    21. 
**Thair  shaftes  eheverd,"  broke  to  pieces, 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  637.     "  I  hafe  eheveride 
for  chele,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  89. 
CHEVERIL.     Kid  leather.    (Fr.)      Hence  a 
very  flenble  conscience  was  constantly  called 
a  cheveril  conscience.    "  Proverbiaie  etti  he 
hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverd's  skin,  i.  e« 
it  will  stretch,''  Upton's  MS.  add.  to  Junius. 
"  A  large  cheveril  conscience,"  Optick  Gksse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 
CHEVERON.    A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of 
making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl.  2320. 
CHEVESAILE.    A  necklace.    {A.-N.) 
CHEVICE.    To  bear  up.   {A.-N.) 
CHEVING.      Success;    completion.     (A.-N.) 
"  Evyll  chevynge,"  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 
CHEVISANCE.     Treaty;  agreement.   {A.-N.) 
See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  34,  77,  255 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13259,13277,  13321;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  92, 426 ;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram. 
Poet.    ii.    291;    Rutland  Papers,    p.   118; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  24.     It  appears  some- 
times to  mean  gain  or  booty,  and  is  translated 
by  providencia  in  Pr.  Parv. 
CHEVISH.    To  bargain ;  to  provide.  {A.-N.) 
CHEVORELL.    The  herb  cherviL 
CHEWEN.    To  eschew.   (^.-A^.) 
CHEWER,    A  narrow  passage.     JVeet. 
CHEWERS.    Chares  or  tasks.    Devon. 
CHEWERYES.    Cherries.    See  a  receipt  in  the 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  33. 
CHEWET.    A  small  pie.    See  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  83;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  317,  442;  Middle- 
ton,  iii.  273 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  65. 
CHEWREE-RING.    To  assist  servants.    Wilts. 
CHEYLE.     Cold;  chill.     (A.-S.) 
For  many  a  way  y  have  y-goo. 
In  hungur,  thurste,  eheyle,  and  woo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  40. 

CHEYNES.     Chains.     Maundevile. 
CHEZ.    To  choose.     North. 
CHIBBALS.    Onions.     {A.-N.) 
CHIBDER.    Children.     Derbysh. 
CHIBE.    A  kind  of  onion.    North. 
CHICE.     A  small  portion.    Eeaex. 
CHICHE.     NiMardl^  \  vjafvx;.^.    VA.-^>i   ^^ 
I 


I 

I 
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Kom.  of  the  Rose,  5BBB.  So  chlehtvaeht.  i 
leui  (pire  cow.  Chichr-faerd,  lean  baliy- 
faced.  Cfiven  Glow. 

CHICHELINGS.     Vetches.     NorlA. 

CHICK.  To  gf^imiiute.  Alio,  to  crack ;  a  crack, 
or  Kbw.     Eall. 

CHICKABIDDY.   A  young  chicken.   Far.  dial. 

CHICKELL.    The  wbett-car.    Detum. 

ClIICKENCHOW.    A  swing.     North, 

CHICKEN-PEEPBR.  A  chicken  jurt  peeping 
from  Ihe  shell.  See  Lilly's  Eodimion,  ecL 
1632,  tig.  F.  i. 

CHICKEN'8-MKAT.    According  to  Forby.  the 
«/ chick-weed,  but  chieine-niele  occnn  in  an 

/'  early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Harl.  978.  trans- 
lated by  in/iAo,  the  endive.  DTDSscomisalio 
called  ehicken's-meat. 

CHIDDEN.    Wrangled ;  quarrelled,     (A.^.) 

CHIDDLENS.    Chillcrlinp.     mil,. 

CHIDE.  To  make  an  incessant  noise.  "Ichyde, 
I  multyplye  langage  with  a  perH>n,_jf  teiKf," 
Pal^^ie.  It  is  couilanlly  nsed  without 
any  reference  to  (laBrreUinf,  FalsgraTe  has. 
"  rAitfyn;.  altercation,  noue,"  the  word  a 
ting  in  the  latter  sense  in  Shskeipearr'. 

CHIDERES8E.    A  female  scold.    (A.-S.) 

CHIDESTER.    See  Ckideretm. 

CHID-LAMD.    Afeniilelamb.    Soslk. 

CHIEL,    A  yonng  fcUow.    North. 

CHIERTEE.  Tendemesli  affection.  (^.-N.) 
Chi/rrle.  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  408. 

CHIEVE.  (1)  See  C*ere. 

{2)  ••  Aptr.  ilamn,  the  ehitrt  or  litlc  threds  of 
flowers,  as  in  gillofcra,  lilUct,"  Nomenclator, 
p.  112. 

CHIFE.    A  fragment.    SufiS. 

CHIG.  To  chew.  Also  ■  substantive,  a  qind  of 
■  tobtcnt.  Hence  melapborically,  to  ruminate 
upon.  Iforlh.  Somelimei  pronounced  c*iffff/e, 

CHIKE.  A  cliickcn.  (A.-S.)  Hence  BppUed  to 
achild,  SeTyn  S<«B,  21S9,  wW  J.  £:^„ 

CHIL.     Aeyid.     Ai/xm. 

CHILBLADDER.    A  chilblvn.    Srm/h. 

CHILD.  (I)  A  youth  trained  to  arms;  sknight. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  meaning  uftlie  woi^  in 
old  romances. 

(2)  A  girl.  BfDon.  "  A  boy  or  •  child,  I  won- 
der," Winter's  Tale,  iii-  3. 

CHILDAGB,    Childhood.    Biul. 

CHILDB.  To  bedeliveredofa  child.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  French  ai/aiilrr.  See  Chester  Plaj-s, 
L  112;  Maundetflc's  TrtTcIt,  p.l33!  Geita 
RotD.  166.  Harrison.  Dcscr.  of  England,  p. 
233.  speaking  of  saffron,  says,  "  in  this  period 
of  time  ilso  the  heads  ire  »aid  to  eAiU,  that 
Is,  to  yectd  out  of  some  parts  of  tbem  diverse 
other  headlets."  This  passage  confirms  flo 
obserTationbyWhiteinMalone's  Shakespeare, 
V.220. 

And  bom  ■  mtjit  In  hli  vlrginllii 
MlgblilidrliCUi.  Mil  amodlcbe. 


\iBOB,  ttut  lit  the  loii 
Wii-klif,  MS.  B 


CHILDERMAS.    Innocetila' day.    (J.J.t 
CHILD-GERED.  Of  diUdiib  manners.  (J.-S.) 
CHILDING.   Brinfpng  forth  a  child.   Childing- 
woman,  a  breeding  woman.     Hence  childmg, 
productive,  in  Sh^espeare. 

Jq  hilt  ehitiyngn  iott'\t  no  penAunce. 
SltlM  sche  wu  IMbe  mirds,  mudlr  anil  wyC 

t^put,  MS.  Sot.  .toCif.  IM,  1 8. 
WhJrh*  the  piddfcie  at  i^AUitrngt  u, 
And  dipld  ••>  by  nuut  lib. 

Gwn-,  MS.  lUH.  L  43. 

CHILDLY.     Childish.     Ifocckve. 
CHILDNESS.    CbildishnoB.    Siai. 
CHILDRE.    Children.    {A.-S.)    Very  common 

in  the  provincial  dialects.     Childrtd,  family, 

Flumpton  Corr.  p.  143. 

So  ilt  tuppvnyd.  u  rortune  woJd,  (bat  aod  of  the 

chf/itrf  of  tbe  towdeyn  come  BA  the  wynde  drov«  bim. 


Thai  ben  dijflder,  abyde  and  ue. 

CHILDWIT.    A  fine  paid  to  the  Staon  lonl 

when  hi>  bondwoman  wu  unlawfully  got  with 
child  ;  and  now  within  the  manor  of  Writlle, 
CO.  Essex,  every  reputed  fatberof  a  base  child 
pays  to  the  lord  for  a  fine  3».  id.  which  cns- 
tom  is  there  still  called  ehildwil.  Keuaett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CHILE.    A  blade  of  grass.     Ltic. 

CHILL.  (I)  To  lake  the  chill  olf  liquor  by 
warming  it.      Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  cold.     Doru-I. 

(3)  I  will.     SomirwI. 

CHILLEHY.  Chilly.  KM.  In  Honwua  and 
Juliet,  p.  71,  we  have  eAiRiiA,  which  it  still  in 
use  in  the  provinces. 

CH1L\'£R.  An  cwe-aheep.  Wnt.  Properly 
one  year  old,  and  also  applied  to  ewe  muiiun. 

CIIIMBE.  (I)  Thcprominent  partof  Ihettavea 
l>evDUd  the  head  of  a  barrel.     {.1.-S.) 

(2)  To  chime,  as  bells.     {.I.-S.) 

CHIMBLE.  To  gnaw.  Bmtt».  FragmenU  *o 
made  are  called  chimblings. 

CIIIMBLER.  A  chimney.  A'orrA  Mori!  usu- 
ally perhaps  ehtmblry,  and  in  sumo  (Iialc<,*ts 

CHIMENEy.     A  fire-place.    {J..N.) 
Tbin  wai  ihcr  on  a  (Ajmimt 
A  giel  tit  that  brenta  rtdc. 

US.Mthm^ai,t.». 
CHIMER.     Totbiver.    {A.-S.) 
CIIIMICKE.     A  chemist.    Florio. 
CHIMING.    A  certain  kind  of  light  perceiTed 

when  we  wake  tu  the  night  or  rise  suddenly. 
CHIMmcNESS.  Melodiousness.  F«afa.*. 
ClIIMLEy.  A  chimney  or  fire-place.  Thisform, 

which  [s  very  common  in  the  provinces,  or- 

Fun  in  an  old  inventory  piinled  in  Croft'l 

Excerpta  Antiqna,  p.  2b. 
CHIMP.    A  young  shoot.     Dontl. 
CHIMPINGS.    Grits.    North. 
CHiMV.     A  smock  ;  a  shift.     South. 
CHra-BAND.  A  kind  oftaee,  generally  twisted, 

which  fattened  the  hat  or  cap  andcr  the  cbin- 
CHINDOWDASH.  Thetieofthccravat-XMne/- 
CmNCllE.    A  nuscr.     {A.-N.)    "  God  M  w> 


^1     err 


CHINCHONE.    The  herb  gronndiel. 
CHINCHY.    Niggardly.    {J.-N.) 

I  UN-CLOUT.    A  sort  of  muffler. 
IIN-COUGH.  The  hooping^ngh.  VaT.dial. 
IINE.  (1)  Same  as  CA™*»  (I).     See  Ordi- 
Buicea  sad  Regulations,  p.  295.   Cbine-hoop, 
Uic  extreme  hoop  wlileh  keeps  tlia  ends  of  the 
Male*  together,   and  i«  conimonly  of  iror 
Aaiordiiig  to  Keimett.  the  chinc-hoopa  are  tli 
Diddle  hooiu. 
)  A  kjnd  of  salmon.    "  TrooteB,  or  cftjme  m 
inon,"Ord.«adReg.  p.  181. 
(3)  A  rbiok  or  ctefl.     In  the  Iile  of  M'ight, 
nng]l  ravine  is  so  called.      See  llanison 
Deicr.  of  Brilaiue,  p.  31.     "  I  chyoc  «i  the 
jertbe  dolhe  iBluin  il  optneth  in  tl 
leason  for  great  drougbt,"  Patsgraf 
CHINED.      Broken  in  the  back.     Chined  his 

bick,  L  e.  broke  his  back. 
CHINE3ES.    The  Chinese  people. 
CHING.    A  king.    Bob.  Glouc. 
CHINGLE.     Cmvel;  shingle,    fii"/. 
tkaijlif,  (bomiding  in  grtvel  or  gril. 
CHINK.  (1)  A  cliafflnch.   Wetl. 
(i)  Money.      Foe.  diaL     The  term  oi 

Stuiihaist'B  Description  of  Ireiand,   p.  22. 
"  Dad  or  lather,  some  money  or  ehinie.  ai 
children  use  lo  say,"  Florio.ed.  IGll,  p.3aa. 
"H»TeeAiii*»ip  thy  pune,"Tus»er.  p.  191. 
(3)  A  apnun  on  the  back.   Eait. 
{4}  To  cnt  into  small  pieces.     East.     To  loosen 
or  separate  earth  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 
■■  6'Ayntm  or  gape,  u  the  ground  doolh  with 
dryeih,"  lluloet,  1553. 
CIllNNT.MUMPS.      A   rude  kind  of   music 
caused  by  beating  the  chin  with  the  knuckles, 
and  hy  the  ntiling  of  the  teeth  causing  sounds 
m  time.    Yarluli. 
CHIP.  <1)  To  break,  or  cnrek.    An  egg  is  stid 
to  chip  when  the  young  bird  cracks  the  shell. 
NorlK 

tTo  trip.     North. 
The  cry  of  the  bat. 
To  cut  bread  into  slices. 
IPPE.  Aihip.   '■Within  chippe-burdez,"  on 
board  ressels.    MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.   71. 
■  "  Sevene  skore  Mppti,"  ib.  t.  BO. 

The  l*ly  Intlllt  Uulr  e»(pjw  ih»»  hmii. 

jrs.UneoIiiA.i.ITil'.Ol' 
CHIPPER.  To  chirp,  fin/. 
CHIPPINGS.   Fragments  of  bread,  ^'orl^.  See 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  32.*  Chipping-hnife,  aknife 
■  i  cut  bread  with,  ib.  p.  294.     Chipper,  >  ptr. 
m  who  cuts  bread,  ib.  p.  233. 
I  CHIP-UP.    To  recover.   Eut 


CHI 

CHIQUINIE.    A  seqniD,  «n  Italian  o 
CHIRCHE.    A  church.    (.rf.-.T.) 
CIIIRCHON.    Churches.  Rob.  Glouc.  p 
CHIRE.  (1)  To  feast,  or  moke  cheer.   Hall 
(2)  A  blade  of  grau  or  any  plant.     "Chier  of 

grasse,"  Drayton's Hsnnonie.  1&9I. 
CHIRISTANE.     A  cherry-stone.    "  Chlrislsne 

kimela,"  Reliq.  Antlq.  i.  &2.     f  Airifon,  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.367. 
CHIRK.    To  chirp.   (A.-S.)    ■' Chyrkyd  fasle," 

DiaL  Great.  Moral,  p.  144.    Applied  lu  the 

noises  of  various  animals, 
CHIRM.    The  melancholy  undcr-tone  of  a  bird 

prcvioui  to  a  itnrm.  North.  "  Chyrme  or  chur, 

as  bynles  do,"  Huloel,  1552. 
CHIRBE.    To  chirp.    HtTrick. 
cms.   ChoBC.    WebtT. 
CHISAN.    A  dish  in  andent  cooker;',  described 

in  theOrd.  andReg.p.448,  CAyMflM,  Forme 

of  Cnrj,  p.  51. 
CHISEL.    Bian  I  coarse  floor.   tAne. 
CHISMATE.    QuarrelUog? 

or  nbellyano,  Imumcttons,  and  tilie  cHioHdir. 

MS.  Lanti.  m.  f.  IS. 

CHISSOM.   Togenninste.    Weil. 

CHISTE.   A  chest.   (lor.) 

CHIT.  (1)  To  germinata.    The  first  sprouts  of 

anything  are  called  cliits, 
(2J  A  fomard  cliild.     Ver.  dial. 
(3)  "  Chjis  in  the  face  lykc  unto  wartes,  which 

is  a  kynde  of  pulse,  knlienla,"  lluloet,  1552. 
CHITE.    To  scold.    {a.-N.) 
CHITBE.    To  chirp.    ■■  Chilaring  t 

Apol.  Loll.  p.  92. 

Bui  Khc  vilhoUe  ea  wocde  nu;  w 
Bui  chiln  u  ■  biid  ]i»Eaw». 

aaowT.  US.  Ser.  .M't.  iM.  r.  tat. 

CHITT.  A  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in  Arcbaw- 
logia.  xiii.  350. 

CHITTER.  (1)  To  shiver,  or  tremble.  Iforlli. 
••  Chjiicryng,  quiveryng,  or  ihekyng  for  cold, 
yuerc*™*,"  llnloel,  1552. 

(2)  To  chirp.    Pabgraee. 

CHITTERLINGS.  The  small  enlraila.  The&iU 
of  a  shirt  when  ironed  Bat,  is  sometimes  called 
a  chitterlin  shirt,  being  somewhat  of  the  some 
appearand*.  See  the  New  Batli  Guide,  ed. 
1S30,  p.  B3.  Stubb  seems  lo  use  the  term  for 
some  kind  of  ornamental  &inge.  A  small  child 
is  caDed  a  ckitlrrling  in  Cotton's  Works,  ed. 
1734,  p.  264.  Pan  of  the  giblets  or  entrails 
of  n  goose  are  called  ehiltera  in  the  North  of 
England. 

CHITTING.  Seed  laid  to  chit,  when  it  first 
shoots  its  imall  roots  in  the  eartb.  More'sMS. 
adi).  to  Ray. 

CllITTYFACED.  Baby.faced.  Var-dtal.  Chitty. 
face  is  used  by  our  old  wiilen  as  a  lemi  of 
contempt,  not  necessarily  conve3^g  the  idea 
of  leanness.  See  the  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  p.  80 ;  Cotgrtte,  in  v.  Chiehe- 
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CHIVAUCHE.  An  expedition.  {A,'N.) 

CHIVER.  To  shiver.   (^.-5.) 

CHIVES.  Chits  of  grass.  Leic.  "  Chyve  of 
.  safron  or  suche  lyke/'  Palsgrave. 

CHIVY.  To  chase;  to  pursue.  Also  a  sub- 
stantive. Possibly  the  same  with  chiven,  Robin 
Hood,  ii.  68. 

CHIZEN.    To  munch.    Line. 

CHIZZLY.     Hard ;  harsh  and  dry.  Eatt. 

CHOAK-DAMP.  Foul  air  in  a  coUiery.  North, 

CHOAKING-PIE.  A  trick  played  on  a  heavy 
sleeper  by  lighting  a  piece  of  cotton  and  hold- 
it  to  his  nose. 

CHOAK-PEAR.  A  cant  term  for  a  small  piece 
of  copper  money. 

CHOANE.    A  small  fracture,  or  cleft. 

CHOATY.    Fat;  chubby.    Kent. 

CHOBBINS.  Grains  of  unripened  wheat  left  in 
the  chaff,  called  in  Suffolk  chobs. 

CHOCK.  (1)  To  choke.    Suttex, 

S2)  A  part  of  a  neck  of  veaL 
3)  A  piece  of  wood.    North. 

CHOCKLING.    Hectoring;  scolding.   Exmoor. 

CHOCKLY.    Choky;  dry.    Su99ex. 

CHODE.    Chided.    Miege. 

CHOFF.    Stem ;  morose.    Kent. 

CHOFFE.    A  churl.     Pr.  Parv. 

CHOGS.  The  cuttings  of  hop  pbints  when 
dressed  in  the  spring.    South. 

CHOILE.    To  overreach.     York»h. 

CHOKELING.     Chuckling.     Chaucer. 

CHOKES.    The  throat.    Northumb. 

CHOKKE.    To  push,  or  pass  through.  (A.-N.) 

CHOL.  The  jole;  head;  jaws.  (A.-S.)  It  is 
explained  in  a  MS.  Somersetshire  glossair 
penes  me,  "  that  part  extending  from  beneath 
the  chin  and  throat  from  ear  to  ear,''  which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  choUe  in  Weber's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  315 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  pp.  96, 
104.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  59 ;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1994. 

CHOLEDE.  Suffered.  Probably  an  error  for 
tholede  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  647. 

CHOLER.    Soot.    North. 

CHOLICKY.    Choleric.    Eatt. 

CHOLLER.    A  double  chin.    North. 

CHOLT-HEADED.  Thick-headed.  "  Cholt- 
headed  felow,  whose  heade  is  as  greate  as  a 
betle  or  mall,  tuditanut,"  Huloet,  1552. 

CHOMP.    To  chew ;  to  crush.    North. 

CHON.  To  break.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  287, "  tho  that  deth  her  hert  ehon:' 

CHONCE.    To  cheat.    Devon. 

CHONGET.  Changed.  {A.-S.)  Chongy,  to 
change.  "  He  nel  chongy  for  no  newe,"  MS. 
Harl.  in  Wright's  Songs  and  Carols. 

CHOOL.     I  wilL    Somertet. 

CHOONERING.    Grumbling.  Ume. 

CHOOR.    SeeCAar(4). 

CHOORE.  Thirty  bushels  of  flour  or  meal,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  FV. 
p.  16. 

CHOORY.    To  work,  or  char.    Somenet. 

CHOOSING-STICK.  A  divining-rod.  Somenet. 
CHOP.   (1)  To  nog.    Enex. 


(2)  To  exchange,  or  barter,     far.  dial 

{zS  To  meet  by  chance.    North. 

(4)  To  put  in.    North.    •*  Chopt  up  in  prison," 

put  in  prison,  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  III. 

p.  31. 
CHOPCHERRY.    A  game  in  which  a  cherry  is 

snatched  for,  alluded  to  in  the  Hesperides, 

Herrick's  Works,  L  198. 
CHOPCHURCHES.  Secular  priests  who  gained 

money  by  exchanging  their  benefices.     See 

Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  44. 
CHOP-LOGGERHEAD.  An  intense  blockhead. 

Eatt. 
CHOP-LOGICK.    A  person  who  is  very  argu- 

mentative.    Fratemitye  of  Vacabondea,  1575. 
CHOPPER.     A  cheek  of  bacon.    Hants. 
CHOPPINE.  (1)  A  clog  or  clog  patten,  or  light 

framework,  covered  with  leather,  and  worn 

under  the  shoe.    They  were  not  worn  in  this 

country  except  on  fsmcy  occasions,  but  were 

common  in  Venice,  Spain,  and  other  places. 

**  Chioppiens  for  short,"  Strode's   Floating 

Island,  sig.  C. 
(2)  A  quart  measure.    North. 
CHOPPING.    Fat;  lusty.    North. 
CHORE.  A  narrow  passage  between  t¥ro  houses. 

A  Wiltshire  word  given  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 

f.  2.    Chare  is  still  used  at  Newcastle  in  the 

same  sense. 
CHORK.     Saturated  or  soaked  with   water. 

Northumb. 
CHORLE.   A  churl.    RUeon. 
CHOSES.    Excuses.    Plumpton  Corr.  p.  198. 
CHOSLINGES.    Chosen  people.    (A.'S.) 
Quen  he  to  pin  him-tdfen  did 
For  his  ^osUng^t  on  rod  tre. 

MS.  out.  Vmpat.  A.  iii.  f.  10. 
CHOUCHE.    A  couch. 
CHOUGH.    A  bird  like  a  jackdaw,  which  fi^ 

quents  rocks  by  the  sea-side.    Sometimes  a 

a  young  crow  was  so  called.    *'  Chonghe,  a 

yong  crowe,  comeiUe"  Palsgrave. 
CHOULE.    A  jaw.    North.   This  form  is  found 

in  Audela/s  Poems,  p.  77.    The  crop  of  a 

bird  is  also  so  called.    The  strap  of  the  bridle 

under  the  jaw  is  called  the  choul-band, 
CHOUNGE.    Exchange.     Weber. 
CHOUNTING.    Quarrelling.   Ermoor. 
CHOUNTISH.    Surly.  Dewm. 
CHOUPS.    Hips.    The  fruit  of  briars.   North. 
CHOUSLE.    To  munch.    Line. 
CHOUT.    A  frolic,  or  merry-making.  Eatt. 
CHOVE.    To  sweep.   (A.^N.) 
CHOVY.   A  kind  of  small  beetle.  Eatt. 
CHOW.  (1)  To  grumble.  North. 
(2)  To  chew.    Var.  dial. 
CHOWDER.    Afish-seUer.    Devon. 
CHOWFINGED.    A  stupid  feUow.    Lane. 
CHOWRE.    To  grumble  or  mutter.    Somertet. 
But  when  the  crabbed  nurce 

Beglnnes  to  chide  and  ehmunt 
With  hearie  heart  I  take  my  course 
To  seawardeftomthe  towre. 

Turbeva^t  Ovid,  1567.  f.  1». 

CHOWSE.   To  cheat.    Var.  dial 
CHOWTER.  To  grumble  Of  scold.  Devon. 
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CHOVS,    Shoes.    See  the  Iloirud  Hoiuehold 

Dcwki.  p,  48. 
CHRISECOLL.  Cryilal?  See  Euphuei  Golden 
Leguie,  ■?.  Collier,  p.  78.  J'erhipi  the  ume 
wilh  cArytDeoOn,  HmisoD'B  Deacr.  o[  Englaad, 
p.  !36. 
CHRISOMB.  SigniGet  prop#rl;  the  white  cloth 
which  is  Kt  liy  the  miDJiter  of  baplUm  upon 
the  hoid  of  >  child  newly  anointed  wilh 
cbriim  »fter  hit  baptism  :  noir  it  is  vulgarly 
taken  for  the  white  cloth  put  about  or  upon  a 
child  netily  chriitcned,  in  token  of  tm  bap- 
tiiro,  wherewith  the  women  u>e  to  shroud  the 
child  if  dying  within  the  month  ;  athtrwiie  it 
ia  usually  brought  to  churvh  at  the  day  of 
Pnriflcattion.  fJiritom*  in  the  bdla  of  mortality 
are  lucb  children  as  die  wilbin  the  month  of 
birth,  because  during  that  liiue  they 
wear  the  ehriiom-ctoth ;  and  in  tome  parts  of 
England,  a  calf  killed  before  il  ii  a  month  old 
ia  called  ■  chriwm-calf.  Bhunl.  Tbeanoini- 
in(  (dntment  was  also  called  chrifome.  "Wytb 
eiynme  enoynlede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f. 
54,  reference  being  made  to  a  coronr"'-- 
"  Oile  and  crinw,"  Leg.  Catbol.  p.  243. 
CHBISTCBOSS.  The  alphabet.  One  early 
acbool  lesson,  presened  in  MS.  RawL  1032. 
cofflmences,  "  Christe  crosse  me  tpcdc  in  alle 
my  woilw,"  which  seems  to  he  aUuflcil  to  in 
Ibe  Boke  of  Curlaaye,  p.  7.  The  signature  of 
■  person  who  cannot  write  is  also  so  called. 

^  CHRISTENDOM.     A  christian  name.    S^aJt. 
CHRISTSKMESSE.    Christmas. 
CHRISTENT^'E.    Chrialendoio.     Percy. 
CHRISTIAN-HORSES.  Sedan  chairmen.  A'ncc. 
CKRISTLINGS.   A  small  sort  of  plum.   Dnaa. 
CHRISTMAS.    Holly,  with  which  bouses  are 

decorated  at  Christmas. 
CHRISTMAS-BOXES.      Boxes  for  money 
Tied  by  poor  men  at  Christmas  to  solicit  i 
tributions.     Boies  being  now  no  longer  i 
the  term  is  Hill  retained  for  the  contributions. 
Our  fint  erplaoation  Is  gathered  from  Melt i 
Sixe  Fold  Politician,  1609,  p.  161. 
CHR1STMAS.L0RD.   The  lord  of  misrule.   See 

Stanihunrt'i  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  40. 
CHRIST-TIDE.    Christmas.      In   MS.  Adrlit. 
104D6,  f.  4,  is  a  payment  "to  the  poore  at 
Critlide  and  Easier." 
CHUBBT.  (l)Surly-,gngry.    Eawt. 
I     (1>  Pal ;  sneUing.    Var.  ilial. 
■  CHUCK.  (1)  A  great  chip.   S<a>fx. 
K  (I)  Abo'-    Cnatea. 
r    (3)  A  term  of  endearment. 
Earie'i  Microcoim. 


CHUCKLE-HEAD.    A  fool.    Dmm. 

CHUCKS.  (1)  The  cheeks.    Dewn. 

(2)  Pinched  graini  in  the  husk.    DorHt. 

CHUFF.  (1)  A  lenn  of  reproach,  often  iq 
to  BD  old  miser.  See  Plorio,  in  t.  Ajm 
Nash'a  Pierce  Pennileis,  p.  II;  Forde's 
Tracts,  p.  11.  CAaff/r,  Towneley  Myit. 
p.  216. 

(2)  Churlish  ;  surly,    t  sr.  dial. 

(3)  A  cheek.    Colgrme. 

CHUFFY.    Fat  and  fleshy.   EoMt.  Cotgrave  bu 

the  word  in  n.  Dodu. 
CHULLE.    To  bandy  about. 
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(4)  A  w«-«he1l. 
with  liTe  of  them. 

(5)  To  loiB ;  to  throw. 
CHUCKEB.  Cosily. 
CHUCKERS.  Potions 
CBUCKPARTHLNG. 

Stnitt,p.3g6.     Iti 

Pickle,  cb.  xri. 
CHUCK-PULL.   Quite  r<dl.    Wane. 
CHUCKIE.    A  ben.    Cnta,. 


le  played 


.    Chucks,  a 

rar.  dial. 
Suiter. 

of  ardent  spirits,  rforlk. 
A  game  described  by 
alluded  to  in  Peregrine 


CHUM.  (1)  A  bedfellow.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  chew  tobacco.    Mirge. 

CHUMMING-UP.     A   ceremony    practised   at 

some  prisons  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  comer, 

who  il  welcomed  with  (he  music  uCoM  swords 

and  staves,  and  is  aJterwards  expected  to  pay 

a  small  sum  of  money  ai  thepnccof  idmiiiion 

to  Iheir  company. 

CHUMP.   A  log  of  wood  for  burning.    "  A  grcit  ■!  4 

chip,"  aecor^ng  (o  Urry's  MS.  additiunt  lo 

Ray.    The  thick  end  of  a  sirloin  of  beef  is 

called  the  chvinp  end. 

CHUMP¥.     SmallistunW 

CHUMS.    Fragments  of  brick,  the  smallcat: 

by  masons. 
CHUN.    A  bad  woman.     H'«t. 
CHUNCll.    Sulky,    tine. 
CHUNK.  (1)  A  log  of  wood,    k'enl.   >  H 
(2)  To  chuck  one  under  the  chin.    Kml. 
CHUNTER.  Tocomplun;  tognimble:  tomut- 

ter.    Also  spelt  ehuvter  and  founder. 
CHUBCH-ALE.    A  wske,afe««t  m  commemo- 
ration of  the  dedication  of  a  church. 
CHURCH-CLERK.   A  paiish-cleric.    Eial. 
CHURCHEARD.    A  church-yard.   Smilh. 
CHUBCHE-GANG.  Churcb-groig.  Rob.Glme. 
CHURCHHAW.  A  church -vard.  (,*..5.)Chirche. 
bnwe,  Setyn  Sagps,  2625.     Ckt/rcht-hayr  oe- 
CUTS  in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Pan. 
p.  221,  and  wasin  use  in  the  sevenlecnth  cen- 
tury, as  appears  from  Lhuyd's  MS.  additions 
to  Say  in  Mus.  Ashmol.  Alsocalled  a  church- 
garth. 
ClILfiClllNC.     The  church-ser\ice,   not  the 

particular  office  so  called.    Eatl. 
CHUBCH.LITTEN.    A  church-yard,  or  hiirial 
ground.    IT'ri/ SuHC.r.    "  When  he  come  into 
that   chirclu-tytlaan   tho,"    Chron.  Vilodun. 
p.  114. 
CHURCHMAN.   An  officiating  minister.     Vtr. 

dial. 
CHURCH-MASTERS.  Church-wardens.  Nartk. 
CHURCH-BEVE.    A  church-wardcn.  {A.-S.) 
CHURCH-SCOT.    Payment  or  conlribution  1« 

the  church.    Keimrll. 
CHUBCH.STILE,    A  pulpit.    jVotM, 


CIS  2 

CHUBCH-TOWN.    A  village  near  tlie  church. 

South. 
CHURCHWARDEN.     A  mrmonwl,     Sou/A. 
CHURCHWOET.    The  herb  ptnnyroyil. 
CHURL.    The  waJlflowcr.    Salop. 
CHTJRL'S-TREACLE.    AUlum,  or  Biriic. 
CHURLY.  CheerlcM.»pplied to  prospect;  roDgh, 

■pplied  to  weather.    Yoritli. 
CHURN-DASH.  Tlie  ataffbclonging  toachurn. 

Narli. 
CHURI4BL.   An  enlirgcment  of  the  glandi  of 

the  neck,   AfertA. 
CHURN-GOTTING.  A  harvesl-anpper.  Norlh. 
CHURN-MILK.     Bullcrmilt.    Eatl. 
CHURN-SUPPER.    A  siippEr  given  to  the  la- 

bourers  at  the  conctusiaa   of  the  harvest. 

North. 
CHURRE.   Someldndofbird.apecinuDkaown, 

mentioned  in  Arcb.  xiu.  360. 
-   CHURRING.    The  noiae  made  by  a  putridge 

in  rising.    North.   Set  Colgmre,  in  v.  Caiai. 
CHURTY.    Rocky  aoU;  mineral.    Kent. 

word  ehnrt,  which  is  in  the  names  of 

loctlitiei  in  Kent,  is  lupposed  to  he  connected 

with  thii  tertn. 
CHUSE.    To  reprehend,  or  find  fault.   (^..A'.) 

MBunde<,ile,  p.  22L 
CHUSE-BUT.    To  avoid.    NortAumi. 
CHUSEREL.    A  debauched  feUon.     Sam 
CHUTE.    A  ateep  hilly  road.    1.  Wight. 
CHWOT.    Dressed.     Sommet. 
CHTCONES.    Chickens.    This  fonu  o« 

HS.  Burncy356,f.  99. 
CHYDDER.    To  ahiver.     StrltoH. 
CHYFE.    Chief.     Percy,  p.  46. 
CHYKKYNE.    To  ehiip.    JV.  Part,. 
CHYLDERIN.    Children.    (d..S.) 
CHYUBE.    A  cymbaL    {A.-S.) 


I 
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CHYMMER.  Agon-ncut  down  the  middle,  aod 
generally  used  only  by  persona  of  rank  and 
opulence.    Arcbsologia,  lu.  17. 
CHYMOL.    A  hinge.    Arch.  i.  93. 
CHYN.    The  chiiie.  or  hack.     H'eier. 
CHYNE.    Ach«B.     Langloft. 
CHYNGYL.    A  ihingle  of  wood. 
CHYPPE.    To  carp  at. 

In  wotdyi  (oea  mien  nevei  u  nyce, 
Ai  saw  to  stinfnt  St  wordji  of  r«oo. 

MS.  CmtiA.  Ft.  iL  X,  I.  33. 

CHYRYSE.    Cherries. 

CHYS.     Choice  ;  select.     See  KeUq.  Antiq.   i. 

123;  Cot.  Myit.  p.  180. 
CHYSTES.    Cherts.    W^n-. 
ClIYTE.    To  chide.     Tmeatley  Argil. 
CHYVELEN.    To  become  shrivelled. 
CICELY.    Cowpanlcy.     Korlh. 
CICHLING.    Vetches.     North. 
CICILIA.    The  name  of  mi  aacient  dance.   See 

the  Sbak.  Soc.  Paiiera,  i.  26;  Brit.  Bill.  ii. 

610. 
CIDDLB.    To  tickle.     AVnf. 
CIDE.    To  decide.     Saiilh. 
CWSJUGE.     The  herb  arsmart. 


CIV 

CIEROBS.    Wax  tapera.     (A.-N.) 

CIFTE.     A  sieve.     Pr.  Parr. 

CILE.     To  geel  or  aen  up  the  eyelids  of  a  hawk. 

CILVBRYN.    To  silver  over.    Pr.  Pan. 

CIMBICK.    A  miseriy  fdlow.    (^...V.) 

CIMICE,    AwaU-louse.     (Hal.) 

CINCATER.    A  persan  who  has  enteitd  his 

fiftieth  year. 
CINGLET.    A  wttisleoat.    jVor«, 
CINGULAR.    A  wild  boar  in  ita  fifth  year. 

Hawelt. 
CINOPER.     Cinnabar.    Jmton. 
CINQUE-PACE.     A  kind  of  dance,  the  steps  of 

which  were  reflated  by  the  Duiuber  five.  Sec 

Thynne'a  Debate,  p.  12 ;  Collier's  Shik.  iii. 

CINQUE-PORT.    A  kind  of  fishing-net,  having 

five  entrances. 
CINQUETALE.   A  quintal.    See  Burgon's  life 

of  Gresham,  i.  69. 
CINTER.    The  centering  of  an  arch.    Sec  Col- 
grave,  in  V.  BoavtBe. 
CIPE.     A  great  liaaket.     Bfrkt. 
CIPIOUN.    Soiijio.     Chaueer. 
CIPPUS,    The  stocks  or  pdlory.    Ben  Jommt. 

Cf.  Blount,  in  v. 
CIPRESS.     A  fine  kind  of  gauze,  very  lidular  to 

crape.    "  Cypres  for  a  womana  necke,  (TM/jc," 

Paligrare. 
CIRCLET,     Around  piece  of  wood  put  undcrn 

dish  at  table.     NarlA. 
CIRCLING-BOY.     A  roaring  hoy.     Jontim. 
CIRCOT.    Asurcoat.     Hardgng. 
CIRCUDRIE.     Arrogance-,  conoeit.     {A.-N.) 

MS,  AsliPiole  5'J  reads  turjuyd, 

LgiteaU,  MS.  /lAJMfi  SH,  t.  9S. 

CIRCUIT.    A  circle  or  crown.    Shat. 
CIRCUMBENDIBUS.      A    drcnitous  round- 
about way.     yar.  dial. 
CIRCUMCIDE.    To  cnt  or  pare  off.    {Lai.) 


Lriltatt,  MS.  »K.  AMIq.  IM,  (.  H. 

CIRCUMSTANCE.    Conduct :  detail.     Siai. 
CIRNE,    The  lole-tree.    "Cimetre,  o/i*r,"  Rc- 

liq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 
CISS.    Cicely.    TWitr, 
CISSERS.     Scissors.    Hahn. 
CIST.  (I)  A  chest.     TorM. 
(2)  A  cess-pool.    South. 
CITEE.    A  city.     (A.-N.) 
CITIZEN.    Town  bred;  delicate.    Shot.', 
CITOLE.     A  kind  of  mosical  iastnuueot, 

chorda.  (A,-N.}  0'/oJ«ri,  penoni  who  {d^ed 

on  riioles.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 
CITTE.     To  out.     (A..S.) 
CITTERN.    A  musical  inslrainenl,  aimilartoa 

guitar.     Ciltem-htaded,  ugly,  in  allusion  to 

tbc  grotesque  figures  nilb  which  the  dltern 

was  ornamented. 
CIVE.    To  prove,  or  appear.     (.^.-iV.} 

Be  thU  «u,.iDplE  ir  m.r  -*1  rt.. 
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CIVERY.    A  partition  or  comptrtment  in  a 

yauUed  ceiling. 
CIVIL.    Sober ;  grave ;  plain. 
CIVIL-GOWN.    The  gown  of  a  civilian. 
CIVITY.    Adty.   "  An  ancient  c»w7te,"  Stani- 

bunt'B  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 
CLAAS.     Close;  tight.     Yorish. 
CLAATH.    Uoth.     Craven. 
CLACK.  (1)  A  woman's  tongue.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  kind  of  small  windmill  set  on  the  top  of  a 
pole  to  turn  and  clap  on  a  board  to  frighten 
away  birds. 

(3)  To  cut  off  the  sheep's  mark  from  wool,  which 
made  it  weigh  less,  and  so  diminished  the  duty 
payable  on  it.    Blount, 

(4)  The  clapper  pf  a  milL  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Claqmet. 

(5)  The  sucker  or  valve  of  a  pump.     Var.  tUaL 

(6)  To  snap  with  the  fingers.  See  Florio,  in  v. 
Caitagn^iie. 

CLACK-BOX.    The  tongue.    East. 

CLACK-DISH.  A  dish,  or  rather  box,  with  a 
moveable  lid,  carried  by  beggars  in  former 
times,  to  attract  notice  by  the  noise  it  made, 
and  to  bring  people  to  their  doors.  It  was 
also  called  a  dap-dish,  and  Forby  mentions  a 
phrase  still  in  use,  "  his  tongue  moves  like  a 
beggar's  clap-dish.**  In  Kennett's  time  the 
term  was  applied  to  "  a  wooden  dish  wherein 
they  gather  the  toll  of  wheat  and  other  com 
in  markets." 

CLACKER.  A  rattie  to  frighten  away  birds 
from  a  com-fidd.  West.  It  is  <»lled  a 
docket  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Clac.  **  Clacks  of 
wood,"  small  pieces  of  wood  to  dap  with, 
Thoms'  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  113. 

CLADDE.  Covered  with  armour ;  armed.  See 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  145. 

CLAES.    Ctothet.    North. 

CLAFE.    Cleft. 

Thorow  owt  helme  and  hawberk  cler, 
Hed  and  body  he  cktfli  yn  tonder. 

M&  Oiniab.  Ft.  iL  98,  f.  108. 

CLAG.  To  stick,  or  adhere.  North.  Ilence 
cloggy f  glutinous,  sticky. 

CLAGGER.    A  well-timed  remark.    North, 

CLAGGUM.  Treade  made  hard  with  boiling. 
North.    It  is  also  called  clag-candy. 

CLAG-LOCKS.  Locks  of  wool  matted  or  dot- 
ted together.    Eaet. 

CLAGS.    Bogs.    North. 

CLAIKET.    A  hole,  or  puddle.     Oxon. 

CLAIKS.  Bamades,  or  brant-geese.  See  Ho- 
linshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  17. 

CLAIM.    To  cry  out.     {Lat.) 

CLAIM-UP.  A  mill  is  said  to  be  claim*d  up 
when  it  is  overloaded.  It  also  means  to  Qaste 
up  a  paper  as  an  advertisement.    North. 

CLAIRG.    To  bedaub.    North. 

CLAIRON.    A  clarion.    Fhrio. 

CLAITT.    Dirty.     Cumd. 

CLAKE.    To  scratch.    North. 

CLAM.  (I)  A  stick  laid  across  a  stream  of  water. 
Weet. 

(2)  QainnimaB.    East.    Any  adhesive,  viscous 


matter.    **  To  clam  or  sticke  close   unto. 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  33. 
(3^  A  slut.    East. 

(4)  To  emadate.  East.  A  person  who  is  starved 
is  said  to  be  clammed.    "  I  would  sooner 
clam  than  go  to  the  workhouse." 
5^  To  daub ;  to  glue.    North. 
6^  To  pinch.     North. 

7)  Climbed.  Yorksh.  "  He  dam  uppon  the 
tree,"  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  33 ;  dame,  p. 
107.  See  alao  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  99. 
Ckamhet  Perceval,  1223. 

(8)  To  dog  up.     West.    Also,  to  choke  vnth 
thirst. 

(9)  To  snatch ;  to  shut.    Line. 

(10)  A  kind  of  shell-fish,  mentioned  by  Pennant. 
SeeBrit.  BibLiv.  316. 

(11)  To  castrate  a  bull  or  ram  by  compression. 
North, 

12)  A  rat-trap.    South. 

13)  To  rumple.     Devon. 

14)  To  mufile  a  belL  See  Waldron's  Sad  Shep- 
herd, p.  167.  According  to  some,  to  ring  a 
bell  irregularly  or  out  of  tune. 

CLAMBEN.     Climbed.     (A.-S,) 

CLAMBER.     To  climb.     Var.  dial.     HoweU 

has  clammer  in  his  Lex.  Tet. 
CLAMBERANDE.    Clustering. 
CLAMBERSCULL.    Very  strong  ale.    East. 
CLAME.  (1)  To  fasten  one  thing  to  another 

with  any  glutinous  or  clammy  matter.  North. 

To  dame  butter,  to  spread  it  upon  bread. 

2)  To  call.    %fenser. 

3)  An  iron  hook,  to  bind  together  horizontally 
the  stonework  of  a  piece  cKf  masonry. 

(4)  To  challenge.    {A.-N.) 
CLAMERYNE.    To  creep,  or  climb.  Pr.  Parv. 
CLAMMAS.  (1)  To  climb.     North. 
(2)  A  noise,  or  clamour.    North. 
CLAMMERSOME.  Clamorous ;  greedy.  North. 
CLAMP.  (1)  An  extempore  and  imperfect  sort 
of  brick-luln.    East. 

(2)  A  mound  of  earth  lined  with  straw  to  keep 
potatoes,  beetroot,  or  turnips  through  the 
vrinter.    East. 

(3)  To  tread  heavily.  Var.  dial.  Sometimes 
damper  is  heard  in  the  same  sense. 

(4)  A  large  fire  made  of  underwood.     North. 

(5)  When  a  piece  of  board  is  fitted  with  the 
grain  to  the  end  of  another  piece  across  the 
grain,  the  first  board  is  said  to  be  damped. 

CLAMPS.    Andirons.    North. 

CLAMS.  A  kind  of  forceps  or  pincers,  with  long 

wooden  handles,  vrith  which  farmers  pull  up 

thistles  and  weeds.  North. 
CLANCH.    To  snatch  at.   Line. 
CLANK.     A  dang,  or  bang.    North. 
CLANKER.    A  severe  beating.   North. 
CLANLICHE.     Cleanly;  entirely.     See  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  97 ;  Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  4. 
CLANNES.   Purity;  chastity.   Ctoiuy,  to  purify, 
-    Gesta  Roman,  p.  70. 
CLANT.    To  claw,  or  scratch.   North. 
CLAP.  (1)  To  sit  down.   Var.  dial 
(2)  The  lip,  or  tongue.    West. 
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(t;  ft  bloiT,  or  itrokc     Var.  dial.    Skdton  hu 

the  word  in  ihis  lenie.     Cb^ipe.'Ui  strike  off, 
Anc  Songs,  i,  51 ;  Wright's  Pol. 

Sonp,  p.  188. 
(*}TofoniIIe,lopat.  North. 
(a)Toplicclo,or»pply.    Var.dial. 
(6;  The  tower  p»rt  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk.   Gent. 

Rec.  U.  62. 
(7)  Low ;  marshy.    Eail. 
CIAP-BENE.  A  request  made  to  infiuitt  in  tbeir 

nurse's  anni  to  c\ap  their  hands  as  the  only 

means  Ibey  have  of  expressing  their  prayers. 

Pronounced  clapbenny.   See  Btne  (5). 
CLAP-BOARD.    Board  cut  in  order  to  make 

casks.    See  Book  of  Kates,  p.  32. 
CLAP-BREAD.    Cake  made  of  oatmeal,  rolled 

thin  and  baked  bard.    Alio  called  clap-oke. 

According  to  Kennelt,  "  Ibey  aeem  to  he  »o 

called  from  dapping  or  heating  tbe  part  till  il 

CLAP-DISH.     See  Ctoct-rfiiA. 
CLAPER.    To  chatter.   Otdb. 
CLAP-GATE.   A  small  horse-gate.  Eiut. 
CLAPllOLT.    Same  u  elap-board,  q.  v.    See 

Brit.  BibL  ii.  101,  510 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  32. 
CLAPPB.    To  talk  fait.    <,A.-S.)    Also  a  sub- 

atantiTe.     "  Hold  thou  thy  eloppf,"  Cbron. 

Vilodnn.  p.  i)4.     See  Clap  {2)\  W.  Mapes, 

p.  343. 
CLAPPER.  (1)  The  tongue.    Karlh. 

(2)  A  jilauk  laid  across  a  running  stream  as  a 
sobstitute  for  a  bridge.    Devrnt. 

(3)  A  rabbit  hurrow.  {A.-K.)  "Cony  hole  or 
clapar."  Palsgrave.  "  A  clapper  for  conies, 
i,  e.  a  heap  of  stones,  earth,  with  baugbes  or 
such  like,  whereinto  they  may  retire  them- 
selves, or  a  court  walled  about  and  full  of  nests 
of  boards  for  tame  conies,"  Mmthev. 

(4)  A  door-knocker.  Miiakfu. 
CLAPPERCLAW.    To  heat  and  abuse.    In  tbe 

Clsvia  to  Merilon.  1697>  it  is  explained  "  tu 
work  earaestly,  or  beat  or  fight  carueslly." 

CLAPPERDUDGEON.  Beggars  who  went 
about  with  patched  cloaks,  accompanied  by 
their  morta. 

CLAPPING.     Noisy  talking.   US.) 

CLAPPING-POST.  The  smaller  of  apair  of  gate- 
posts, against  which  the  gale  closes.  Rut, 

CLAPSE.  A  clasp.  ITewl.  We  have  the  verb 
elapK  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  275. 

CLAP-STILE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stile,  the  hori- 
xonial  ledges  being  moveable.    Sifffbli, 

CLAPTE.   Struck.   (A.-S.) 

CLASANERIS.  Qarinets,  or  belli.   JTiter. 

CLAREFID.    Glorified.   (_Lal.) 


us.  OMai.  Ff.  •.  48,  (.  SO. 

CLASENT.   Smooth.   Devoit. 
CLARESTER.    Sec  amr-rlory. 
CLARET.    SeeClany. 
CLARETBE.   Brighlnets.   Maundmile. 
CLARGYMAN.    A  black  rabbit.   Chfi/i. 
CLARICORD.  Amusicalinstrument inlliefoim 
of  a  spinel,    containing  from  Ibirlv-five   to 
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seventy  ttrings.  Florio  catli  it  ebniyoh,  naA 
makes  it  synonymous  with  the  harpnclianL 
He  alio  speUs  it  pbricon.  Seehis  New  World 
of  Words,  ed.  ten,  pp.  39,  173,  !19;  Har- 
iisDn'aDescr.arEng;land,p.Z3S.  "  Claiicym- 
ballei,  cimbaUea,"  Palsgrave.  Sir  W.  Leighton 
baa  elaricoalm  in  his  Teares  or  Lamentation) 
of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,  4lo.  Lood.  1613. 

CLARION.  AkJndorsmall-moulhedandihrill- 
lounding  trumpet,  used  commonly  as  a  treble 
to  the  ordinaiy  one.  (A.-N.)  flariontrf,  ■ 
trumpeter,  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  Clatylde, 
played  on  tbe  clarion,  ReUq.  Antiq.  LBG. 

CLARISSIMO.    A  grandee  of  Venice. 

CLARRY.  Wide  made  with  grapes,  honey,  and 
aromatic  spices.  W^ine  mixed  with  honey  and 
spices,  and  afterwards  struned,  nas  called 
clarri.  but  the  ori^nal  claret  was  ■  sweet  wine 
of  itietf  made  of  the  above-mentioned  mate- 
rials. See  Launfal,  311 ;  Chancer,  Cant.  T. 
1473,9717;  Kyng  Aliaaunder,  75S2;  Aithonr 
and  Merlin,  p.  llfi  ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Colin, 
p.  90;  Hairison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.l67i 
Ord.  andReg.  pp.  435.  473;  Digby  M}4teries, 
p.  77.  According  to  Forby.  wiy  sort  of 
foreign  red  wine  is  called  ctaret  tu  Ihe  Eatl  of 
England. 
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CLART.     To  spread,  smear,  or  daub.    A  dakc 
of  snow,  when  it  is  large  anil  sticks  to  tlie 
clothes,  is  called  a  dart.     So  we  have  clarti, 
mud ;  rtarly,  muddy,  sticky.     Clarty.ptgit,  a 
dirty  sloven  of  a  wife. 
CLARYNE.   Toclear,oreiarifv. 
CLASH.   (I)  To  gossip.    North.    Also,  an  idle 
story,  tillle-tattle  ;  a  tale-bearer,    ciiuh-me- 
taunltT,  a  tireBome  repeater  of  stories. 
(2)  To  throw  anything  carelessly,  or  bang  it 

about.   North. 
CLASHY.    Foul;tBiny.   North. 
CLASPER.    A  tendril.    Ojob. 
CLASP-KNIFE.    A  targe  pocket-knife. 
CLAT.  (1)  To  cut  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  off 

sheep.   Saxlh. 
(2)  To  break  clods  of  earth  or  spread  dung  on  ■ 

field.    Wnt.    Also,  a  clod  of  earth. 
(3)To«(tle.   SeeCAuA  (I). 
(4)  Cow-dung.    H'etl. 
(f>)  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described  iu  llie 

Forme  of  Curv,  p.  42. 
CLATCH.    A  brood  of  chickens.    Lane. 
CLATE.    Some  wedge  belonging  tu  s  nlaitgh- 

■Aah. 
CLATHERS.   Clothes.    We»/. 
CLATS.    Slops ;  spoon  victoal*.    Line. 
CLATTER.   Noiseiidle  talk. -VorM.    "  Halden 
stillelhy  claler,"  Towneley  Myst.  p.  190.    Ti> 
diaiter,  Morted'Arthur,ii.l70.  Tobealsoaa 
to  rattle.  Florio,  ed.lGlI,p.  293.     Claltertr, 
a  person  nhu  cannot  keep  a  secret. 
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CLATTERFERT.     A  tale-teller.     See  Stani- 
hunt's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21. 

CLATTY.     Dirty ;  slovenly.     Line. 

CLAUCHT.    Scratched ;  clawed.     Craven,    In 
Lincolnshire,  ektuek$t  to  snatch. 

CLAUD.    A  ditch,  or  fence.    North, 

CLAUGHT.    Snatched  at.     Northumb, 

CLAUM.    To  scrape  together.     Line. 

CLAUNCH.  To  walk  in  a  hizy,  lounging  man- 
ner.   Eatt. 

CLAUSE.    An  end,  or  conclusion.    (A.'N.) 

CLAUSTER.    A  cloister.    (Lai.) 

CLAUT.  (1)  To  tear,  or  scratch.  North.  To 
scrape  together,  to  clean. 

(2)  The  marsh  ranunculus.     Wilt*. 

CLAVE.  (1)  The  handle,  or  the  part  of  a  paur  of 
small  halances  hy  which  they  are  lifted  up  in 
weighing  anything. 

(2)  Cleaved.    Chester  Pbiys,  ii.  70. 

CLAYEL.  A  mantel-piece.  West.  Called  also 
daveUtaekf  elavy,  and  claty-pieee.  Clavel- 
tack  is,  I  helieve,  the  shelf  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 

CLAVER.  (1)  To  dimh.  North.  "  Clymhande 
andci^ennuiieone  heghe,"MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

(2)  To  talk  fast,  to  cijole  any  one  by  talking. 
North. 

(3)  Clover-grass.     North. 

The  dow  was  In  compaa  castyiM  sUe  abowte 
With  eloMT  and  ctereworte  dede  erane  OTer. 

Une.  MS.  MorU  Jrthurt,  t.  87. 

CLAVERS.    Din ;  noisy  talking.    North. 
CLAVY-TACK.    A  key.    Exmoor. 
CLAW.  (1)  To  curry  favour.    North. 

(2)  To  seize,  or  snatch ;  to  take  away  violently. 
North.  "  Claw  me,  and  lie  daw  thee,'' 
Howell,  p.  11. 

(3)  One  fourth  part  of  a  cow-gait  in  common 
pastures.    North. 

CLAW-BACK.  A  flatterer.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
T.  Jaquet ;  Bamaby's  Journal. 

CLAWE.  To  stroke.  {J.-S.)  Clauyng,  stroking, 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  34,  or,  perhaps, 
tidding. 

CLAW-ILL.  An  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  cattle. 
Dewm. 

CLAW-OFP.    To  reprove.    North. 

CLAWS.    Clothes.    Somerset. 

CLAY.    To  shiver.    Devon. 

CLAY-COLD.    Lifdess.    South. 

CLAY-DAUBIN.  A  custom  in  Cumberland, 
where  the  ndghbours  and  friends  of  a  newly- 
married  couple  assemble,  and  do  not  separate 
till  they  have  erected  them  a  rough  cottage. 

CLAY-SALVE.    The  common  cerate.    East. 

CLAY-STONE.  A  blue  and  white  limestone 
dug  in  Gloucestershire. 

CLAYT.    Clay  or  mire.    Kent, 

CLEACU.    To  dutch.    Salop. 

CLEACHING.NET.  A  hand  net,  vrith  a  semi- 
drcolar  hoop  and  transverse  bar,  used  by 
fishermen  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  calls  it  a  eleek^net. 

CL^AD.    Todotheordad.    East. 

CLBAK.    TouMtdu    North. 


GLEAM.    To  glue  together.    See  Clam  (2). 

GLEAMED.     Leaned ;  inclined.     North. 

CLEAN.  (1)  Entirely.  Var.  dial  '*  To  aboUsh 
eleanef  or  make  to  be  forgotten,"  Rider.  See 
Harrison's  Desc.  of  Britaine,  p.  52,  England, 
p.  139 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Anguille,  Contre-/il, 
Devant. 

(2)  Clear  in  complexion;  pure.  See  Stanihurst, 
p.  44  ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  69. 

(3)  To  wash,  dress,  and  arrange  one's  toilet. 
Var.  dial, 

GLEANING.  The  after-birth  of  a  cow.  Also 
called  the  cleansing. 

CLEANSER.  A  large  kind  of  gun-picker. 
Meyrick,  iii.  118. 

CLEAR.  (1)  Pure ;  innocent.     Shak. 

(2)  Same  as  clean  (1).  Clear  and  shear ^  totally, 
completely. 

CLEAR-STORY.  The  upper  story  of  a  church. 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  any  method  of  admitting  light  into 
the  upper  parts  of  a  buUding.  It  appears  from 
Holme  that  clearstory  windows  are  those 
which  have  "  no  transum  or  cross-piece  in 
the  middle  of  them  to  break  the  same  into  two 
lights,"  the  meaning  employed  by  Shakespeare, 
Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2.  "  Glarestorie  wyndowe, 
fenestrenuia"  Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552. 

CLEAT.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  shoes  by 
country  people.  To  deat,  to  strengthen  any 
thing  with  iron. 

CLEAT-BOARDS.  Mud  pattens,  broad  flat 
pieces  of  board  fastened  to  the  shoes  to  enable 
a  person  to  walk  on  the  mud  without  sinking 
into  it. 

CLEAVER.  A  school-boy's  toy,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  thoroug^y-sodced  leather  to  which  a 
string  is  attached.  The  leather  is  then  dosdy 
sque^ed  to  a  stone  by  the  feet  to  exdude  every 
partide  of  air,  when  by  pulling  the  string  the 
stone  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  flagging,  the 
experiment  being  generaUy  tried  on  pavement. 
North. 

CLEAVERS.    Tufts  of  grass.    East. 

GLECHE.    To  snatch,  or  seize. 

Thus  wolde  he  clech9  us  with  his  hande. 
With  hi*  fjngen  on  rawe. 

MS.  Cantttb.  Ft.  t.  48,  f.  82. 

GLEGK.    To  hatch.    North. 

CLEGKIN.    A  chicken.    North.    InTowndey 

Myst.  p.  311,  clekyt,  hatched. 
CLEGKING.    Said  of  a  fox,  maris  appetens. 

Craven. 
CLEGKINGS.    A  shuttlecock.     Cum6. 
CLECKS.    Refuse  of  oatmeal.    Line. 
GLED.  (1)  Glad ;  dothed.    Chaucer.    It  occurs 

also  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL;    Graven 

Glossary,  i.  75 ;  Towndey  Myst.  p.  131 ;  MS. 

Lansd.  1033. 
GLEDEN.    Goosegrass.    Dorset. 
CLEDGY.    Gkyey,  stiff.    Kent.   Harrison  uses 

the  term  in  his  Description  of  England,  pp. 

Ill,  170. 
CLEEK.    A  hook,  a  barb.     North. 

CLEERTE.    Glory.    (^.-iST.) 
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CLEES.  Claws.  Nwih.  Also  spelt  ekye$. 
See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  63;  Mtriuwe,  iiL 
492 ;  Maundevile,  p.  198. 

As  a  cat  wolde  ete  flachU 
Withoute  wetynge  of  his  efsM. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc  jintiq,  134,  f.  110. 

CLEET.  (1)  The  hoof.    North, 

(2)  A  stay  or  support. 

CLEEVES.  Cliffs.  See  Greene's  Works,  i  147 ; 

ciefet  Eglamour,  415. 
CLEFFE.  Cleaved.  "  Clefe  one  the  cokewalde,'' 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line.  f.  67. 
CLEFT.  (1)  Black  slate.    North, 
(2)  Timber  fit  for  cooper's  ware,  spokes,  &c. 

Yorksh, 
CLEG.   (1)  The  gad-fly.    North.    "  H<Mmets, 

cleffSt  and  clocks,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  361.    ''  A 

clegge  flie,  solipuffa/*  Baret,  C.  594. 

(2)  A  clever  person ;  an  adept.   Lane. 

(3)  To  cling,  or  adhere.    North. 
CLEGGER.    To  cling.    Cumb. 
CLEGNING.    See  Ckanmg. 

CLEKE.    To  snatch,  grasp,  or  strike.     '*  He 
eleiys  owtte  Collbrande,"  MS.  Morte  Ar- 

thure. 

The  devell  bdcynnes  with  his  hond* 

Men  als  he  wele  kane« 
And  with  his  fyve  fyngerys 
He  ciekts  mony  a  mone. 

M8.  QMted.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  81. 

CLEM.  (1)  Same  as  Clam  (4,  8). 
St.  Clement.     South. 
To  climb.    Arch,  xxviii.  97. 
CLEMYD.    Closed ;  futened.    Arch.  xxx.  405. 
CLENCHB.    To  cling  together.    (^.-iSL) 
CLENCY.     Miry ;  dirty.     Line, 
CLENE.    Pnre;  clean.    {A.-S,) 
CLENENESSE.    Purity.     (^.-5L) 
CLENGB.  To  contract  or  shrink.    To  strain  at, 

Wickliffe,  MS.  BodL  where  Baber  reads  cfen- 

synge,  p.  27. 
CLENKING.    CUnking;  jingUng. 
CLENSOUNE.    Declension.    Reliq.  Ant  iL  14. 
CLE  NT.    To  become  hard,  generally  applied  to 

grain.     Wett. 
CLEOVES.    CUfft.    Kyng  AUs.  6277. 
CLEPE.    TocalL    {A,-S,)   C'/^/on,  pi.  called, 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  97.    Palsgrave  has,  "  I 

clepe,  I  call,^«  huysche;  this  terme  is  fiEirre 

Northeme."    This  v^b  is  still  used  by  boys 

at  play  in  the  Eastern  counties,  who  ct^e  the 

sides  at  a  game. 
CLEPEL.    A  kind  of  pipe  forming  part  of  a 

clock. 
CLEPPS.    A  wooden  instrument  for  pulling 

weeds  out  of  com.    Cumb, 
CLER.    Polished ;  resplendent.   Weber.    Clers, 

clear,  Sevyn  Sages,  2036. 
CLERE.    A  kerchief. 

On  their  heades  square  bonettes  of  damastogolde, 

rolled  wy  th  lose  gold  that  did  hange  doune  at  their 

backes*  with  lierchiefes  or  gI^tm  of  fyne  cypres. 

HaU,  Hmrp  VJII.  L  83. 
CLERENESSE.    Glory.     (A,'N.) 
CLERETE.    Purity.     Ia,'S,) 

Some  mane  whenne  he  haae  lange  travelda  bodyly 

MBdgaBt^y  in  djBtroynge  of  synncs  and  getyoge  of 


vertos,  and  peraventonr  hase  getyn  by  graceaiom- 
dele  ryste  and  a  dtreU  in  concyence. 

Jf5.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  281. 

CLERGIE.  Science;  learning.  {A,-N)  See 
Sevyn  Sages,  46 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  2 ; 
Middleton,  ii.  155.  Clergialiy,  learnedly, 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8;  Hartshome's  Met. 
Tales,  p.  56. 

I  rede  how  besy  that  he  was 
Upon  el0rgyet  An  bed  of  bras 
To  forge  and  make  It  for  to  telle. 

Gower t  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  104. 
For  thouje  I  to  the  steppis  dergial 
Of  these  clerkis  thre  may  not  atteyne. 

OeWeve,  MS,  IbUL  t,  963. 

CLERGION.    A  young  clerk.    (A.-N.) 
ClaERG  Y.    An  assembly  of  clerks.    "  Clergy,  a 

nombre  of  derkes,"  Palsgrave. 
CLERK.  Aschobtr.   {A..N.)  To  make  a  derkes 

berde,  i.  e.  to  cheat  him. 
CLERLICHE.    Purely.     (A..S.) 
CLER.MATYN.    A  kind  of  fine  bread.  (A.>N.) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  135.     ^ 
CLERTE.    Brightness.  {A.-S.)  SeeGestaRom. 

p.  277 ;  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  45 ;  ApoL  Loll: 

p.  5. 
CLERYFY.    To  make  known,  or  clear. 
CliESTE.    To  cleave  in  two.    North,    Huloet 

has  this  word,  Abcedarium,  1552. 
CLETCH.    A  brood  of  chickens.     North. 
CLETE.    A  piece  of  wood  fastened  on  the  yard- 
arms  of  a  ship  to  keep  the  ropes  from  slipping 

off  tiie  yards. 
CLETHE.    To  clothe.    North. 
CLETT.    Gleet.    MS.  Med.  Line. 
CLEVE.    Adwellmg.     (A..S.) 
CLEVEL.    A  gram  of  com.    Kent, 
CLEVEN.  (1)  Rocks ;  cliffiB.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  spUt,  or  cleave.   {AS.) 

Sche  was  meteles  vJ.  dayes. 
For  care  hur  herte  devjfth, 

MS,  Qtntab.  Ft,  ii.  38,  f.  flSL 

CLBVE-PINK.    A  spedes  of  carnation  which 
grows  wild  on  the  Chedder  cliffk.     Cleve  for 
eliff'iB  common  in  early  English. 
Ynto  a  wode  was  veryly  thykk. 
There  clev^t  were  and  weyes  wyek. 

Ma.  Quttmb,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  84. 

CLEVER.  (1)  Handsome ;  good-looking.    East. 

Kennett    says,   **  nimble,    neat,    dextrous." 

Lusty ;  very  well.     Lane. 
(2)Clearty;fully.    Kent, 

(3)  To  climb,  or  scramble  up.    North. 
(4)Affiible.    South. 

(5)  A  clod,  or  tuft  of  coarse  grass  turned  up  by 

the  plough.    East. 
CLEVERBOOTS.  A  dever  person,  generally  in 

a  satirical  sense.     Var,  dUU,    Brockett  has 

elever-ehtrnty, 

CLEVET.    Cleaved.    See  Warton's  Hist.  EngL 
Poet.  ii.  413 ;  Anturs  of  Arther,  zL  13. 

CLEWY.   A  spedes  of  draft  iron  for  a  plough. 
North, 

CLEW.  (1)  A  ring  at  the  head  of  a  scythe  whidi 

£utens  it  to  the  sued. 
(2)  Scratched.    Sevyn  Sages,  925. 
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(3)  A  rock.  (-rf.-S.)  "Bothethccfeirwandthe 

dyfez,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t  74. 
CLE  WE.   To  cleave,  or  fasten  to. 
CLEWKIN.    Strong  twine.    North, 
CLEW3THE.    Ck)iled.    Chron.  Td.  p.  99. 
CLEY.    A  hurdle  for  sheep. 
CLEYMANNE.    A  dauber.    Pr.Parv. 
CLEYMEN.     To    claim.      (^.-iV.)    Cleymyn, 

Christmas  Carols,  p.  8 ;  cleymyd,  ApoL  Loll. 

p.  42. 
CLEYNT.   Clung.    RUwn. 
CLEYSTAFFE.    A  pastoral  staff.    Pr.Parv. 
CLEY3TE.     CleaTed?    See  Morte  d' Arthur,  i. 

157,  *'  and  eUy^te  hym  under  his  ryght  arme.'' 
CLIBBY.    Sticky  ;adhe8iYe.    Devon, 
CLICK.  (1)  To  snatch.   Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  tick  as  a  dock.  *<  To  cHek  or  flurt  with 
ones  fingers  as  moresco  dancers,"  florio,  ed. 
1611 ,  p.  52.  ^  To  eUek€  with  ones  knuckles," 
ib.  p.  148. 

(3)  A  blow.    EoMt. 

CLICKET.  (1)  To  chatter.  Ea»t.  **  Her  that 
will  cHcHt/'  Tusser,  p.  251.  "A  tatling 
huswife,  whose  ctteket  is  ever  wagging,'' 
Cotgrave. 

(2)  A  clap-dish ;  anything  that  makes  a  rattling 
noise.  Cotgrave.  "  A  boy's  clickets,  flat  bones 
wherewith  a  pretty  rattling  noise  is  made/' 
Miege, 

(3)  A  latch-key.  {A.-N.)  According  to  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  361,  "  to  fasten  as  with  a  link  over 
a  staple."  See  cliiettedf  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  114. 

(4)  A  term  applied  to  a  fox  when  maris  appetens. 
Gent.  Rec  n.  76. 

CLICKETY .CLACK.  The  noise  that  iron  pat- 
tens make  in  walking.    Var,  dioL 

CLICK-UP.  A  person  with  a  short  leg,  who  in 
walking  makes  a  clicking  noise.  LtM, 

CLIDER.    Goose-grass.   Far.  dial 

CLIELD.  A  child.  Devon, 

CLIFE.   Clear;  fine.   {A.-N.) 

CUFFE.    A  rock.   {A.-S.) 

CLIFT.  A  deft,  or  opening  of  any  kind,  as  the 
split  of  a  pen,  theybiircAtcrein  Cotgrave,  &c. 
See  Nomenclator,  p.  7 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  78 ; 
Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  94,  1.  881.  C^,  a  cUff, 
Middleton,  v.  405,  and  Moor's  Suffolk  Words. 

CLIFTY.    Livdy ;  active.    North. 

CLIGHTE.  Closed;  fastened  together.  See 
Chester  Plays,  L  115,  and  the  list  of  obsolete 
vrords  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 
lome,  1582. 

CLIGHTY.    Stiff;  clayey.   Kent. 

CLIM.  (1)  To  dimb.  Far.  dial.  Drayton  uses 
this  form  in  his  Battaille  of  Agincourt,  p.  30. 
^  The  waves  to  dinmie,"  ib.  p.  5. 

(2)  Clement.  Forby  gives  the  name  to  a  kind  of 
nursery  goblin. 

(3)  To  call,  or  challenge.  {A.-N.) 
CLIMBER.    To  damber.    Tutter,    Jennings, 

p.  115,  has  elimmer. 
CLIME.   The  ascent  of  a  hill.    See  Holinshed, 

HistofEng^d,L38. 
CUMP.  (1)  To  itetL  Eati. 


(2)  To  sofl  with  the  fingers.  Eatt, 
CLINCH.  (1)  To  confirm  an  improbable  itory 
by  a  lie.    Far.  diaL 

(2)  A  witty  saying,  or  repartee.  Howell's  Lex. 
Tet.  1660. 

(3)  A  claw,  or  fang.   North. 
CLINCHING-NET.    See  Cleaching.net. 
CLINCHPOUP.    A  term  of  contempt  found  in 

Northbrooke's  Treatise,  1577. 

CLINCQUANT.  Brass  thinly  wrought  out  into 
leaves.  North.  This  is  in  Mora's  MS.  addi- 
tions to  Ray.  (Fr.) 

CLINE.  To  climb.    Warw. 

CLING.  (1)  To  shrink  up.  North.  This  is  Ken- 
nett's  explanation,  and  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(2)  To  rush  vrith  violence.    North. 

CLINK.    A  hard  blow.  Far.  dial 

CLINKE.  To  ring;  to  tinkle.   (A.-N.) 

CLINKER.  (1)  A  bad  sort  of  coal ;  a  cinder  from 
an  iron  furnace.  Salop. 

(2)  A  small  puddle  made  by  the  foot  of  a  hone 
or  cow.    Want. 

CLINKER-BELL.   An  icide.   Somereet, 

CLINKERS.   Small  bricks.   Far.  dioL 

CLINKET.  A  crafty  fellow.  North. 

CLINKS.  Long  nails.  Far.dUO. 

CLINQUANT.   Shining.   (Fr.) 

CLINT.  To  clench,  and  hence,  to  finish,  to  com> 
plete.  Somerset. 

CLINTS.  Crevices  among  bare  lime-stone  rodck 
North. 

CLIP.  (1)  To  shear  sheep.   North. 

(2)  To  embrace.   (A.-S.) 

{&)  To  hold  together  by  means  of  a  screw  or  ban- 
dage. Salop. 

(4)  To  call  to.  North,  This  is  merdy  a  form  of 
elepet  q.  v. 

(5^  To  shorten.   Craven, 

(6)  A  blow,  or  stroke.  Eaat. 

(7)  To  shave.  Rider. 
CLIPPE.  To  cut.  (A..S.) 
CLIPPER.  A  sheep-shearer.  North, 
CLIPPES.  An  eclipse. 

CLIPPINGS.  Fragments;  broken  victuals. 

CLIPPING-THE-CHURCH.  An  old  Warwick- 
shire  custom  on  Easter  Monday.  The  charity 
children  joined  hand  in  hand  formed  a  circle 
completely  round  each  church.  See  Hone's 
Every-day  Book,  i.  431. 

CLIPS.  (1)  Eclipsed.  Lydgate.  It  is  a  substan- 
tive in  the  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  65; 
Lilly's  Gallathea,  ed.  1632,  sig.  R.  i ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  377;  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  93. 
CUpey,  as  if  eclipsed,  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
5349. 

(2)  Shears ;  scissors.  Nortkumb. 

(3)  Pot-hooks.   North. 
CLIPT-DINMENT.    A  shorn  wether  sheep ;  a 

mean  looking  fellow.  Cumb, 
CLISHAWK.  TosteaL  Line. 
CLISH-CLASH.    Idle  discourse.  North.   Also 

called  dish-ma-clash,  and  dish-ma-daver. 

CLIT.  (1)  Stiff;  dayey;  heavy.  SovLth.  Also 
heavy,  hazy,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 
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(2)  Imperfectly  fomented,    appUed  to  oread. 

Somertet. 
CLITCH.  To  stick  ;  to  adhere ;  to  become  thick» 

or  glatinous.   Devon. 
CLIT-CLAT.    A  great  talker.   North, 
CLITE.  (1)  Qay ;  mire.  Kent. 

(2)  Goose-grass.  Gerard  marks  this  as  obsolete, 
but  it  is  in  use  in  Oxfordshire  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

(3)  A  wedge.   Pr.  Parv. 
CLITER.  To  stumble.   North* 
CLITHE.   The  burdock.  Gerard. 
CLITHEREN.   Goose-grass.    Gerard, 
CLITPOLL.   A  curly  head.   Dorset. 
CLITTER-CLATTER.  A  great  noise.  Var,  dial, 

"  I  clytter,  I  make  noyse  as  hamesse  or 

peuter  dysshes  or  any  suche  lyke  thynges/' 

Palsgrave. 
GLITTERY.  Changeable,  stormy,  applied  to  the 

weather.  Hants. 
CUTTY.  Stringy ;  lumpy.    West, 
CLIVE.  (1)  To  cleave.   Suffolk, 
(2)  A  cliff.  M.-S.) 
ClIVER.  (1)  Goosegrass.  Hants, 

(2)  A  chopping-knife.  East, 

(3)  Cliver-and-shiver,  L  e.  completely,  totally. 
Somerset, 

CLIVERS.  The  refuse  of  wheat    East, 
CLIZE.    A  covered  drain.    Somerset, 
CLOAM.  Earthenware.    Devon.   See  Clobery's 

Divine  Glimpses,  1659,  p.  95.  Clomer,  a  maker 

of  earthenware,  ib.  p.  33. 
CLOB.    Some  rough  material  used  for  building 

cottages.  Devon, 
CLOBB.    A  club.   Eglamour,  308.  Clobe-lome, 

club-weapon,  Perceval,  2053. 
CLOCHE.    To  break  into  a  blister.  (J..N.) 
So  a  canker  undene  hit  eloehed  togedm. 

MS.  LawL  656,  f.  1. 

CLOCHER.  (1)  A  large  cape  or  mantle.    «  The 
greet  cloeher  up  for  to  htaref*'  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  201. 
(2)  A  belfry.    Pr,  Parv. 
CLOCK.  (1)  The  noise  made  by  a  hen  when 
going  to  sit. 

Leef  henne  wen  ho  lelth, 
Looth  wen  ho  efoir  seitb. 

MS,  Cott,  FauH.  B.  vi.  f.  01. 

(2)  The  downy  head  of  the  dandelion  in  seed. 
North, 
A  beetle.   North, 
A  bell.     (A..N.) 

(5)  A  watch.  In  common  use  with  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

(6)  A  kind  of  ornamental  work  worn  on  various 
parts  of  dress,  now  applied  exclusively  to  that 
on  each  side  of  a  stocking.  Palsgrave  has, 
"  clocke  of  a  hose,''  without  the  ooneiponding 
Prench. 

(7)  A  cloak.  Robin  Hood,  i.  98. 
CLOCK-DRESSING.      A  mode  of  obtaining 

liquor  on  fictitious  pretences.    Craven, 
CLOCK-SEAVES.  The  black-headed  bog-msh. 

North, 
CLOD.  (1)  To  clothe.  East, 


(2)  To  throw.   North. 

r 3^  Clodded;  hard.    A.-S.) 

(4)  A  species  of  coal.    West. 

(5)  The  coarse  part  of  the  neck  of  an  ox.  See 
Ord.  and  Regulations,  pp.  288,  296. 

(6)  To  break  clods.  See  Harrison's  England,  p. 
233.  Palsgrave  has  it  in  the  opposite  sense, 
to  form  into  clods. 

CLODDER.    To  coagulate.    Palsgrave, 

CLODDY.   Thick;  plump.    WiUs. 

CLODE.   To  clothe.   {A.-S.) 

And  ache  made  Hereutei  so  nice 
Upon  hire  love,  and  to  aaaote* 
That  he  him  dod^th  in  hire  cote. 
And  ache  in  his  was  clothid  ofte. 

Oouf«r,MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  78. 

CLODGE.    A  lump  of  clay.   Kent. 

CLODGER.  The  cover  of  a  book.  East, 
**  Closere"  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  83, 
in  the  same  sense. 

CLODGY.  Close  made;  plump.  Hants, 

CLOD-HEAD.  A  stupid  feUow.   North. 

CLOD-HOPPER.    A  farmer's  kbourer. 

CLOD-MALL.  A  wooden  hammer  used  for 
breaking  dods.    Sahp, 

CLODYS.    Clothes.    (^.-5.) 

CLOFFEY.    A  great  sloven.    North. 

CLOFFING.    The  pknt  heUebore. 

CLOFT.  The  jointure  of  two  branches,  or  of  a 
branch  with  the  trunk.    North, 

CLOFYD.    Cleft  ;spUt.    (A.-S.) 

CLOG.  (1)  To  pickle,  or  p^pare  wheat  for  sow- 
ing.    West, 

(2)  A  sort  of  shoe,  the  upper  part  of  strong  hide 
leather,  and  the  sole  of  wood.  See  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  313. 

(3)  Any  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  string  for 
husbandry  purposes. 

(4)  An  ancient  sort  of  almanac  formerly  used  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  made  with  notches  and 
rude  figures  upon  square  sticks,  still  in  use 
among  the  meaner  sort  of  people  in  Stafford- 
shire.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CLOGGY.    Sticky.     Var,  dioL 

CLOGSOME.     Deep;  dirty;  adhesive.    Also, 

heavy,  dull,  tiresome.     Var.  dioL 
CLOGUE.    To  flatter.    Sussex, 
CLOG- WHEAT.    Bearded  wheat.    East. 
CLOINTER.    To  tread  heavily.    North. 
CLOISTER-GARTH.     The  area  inclosed  by  a 

cloister.  Davies's  Ancient  Rites,  pp.  1 1 4 , 1 1 7. 

Any  indosure  was  called  a  cloister.     Sec 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1 551 1 . 
CLOIT.    A  clown  or  stupid  fellow.     North. 
CLOKARDE.  A  musical  instrument  mentioned 

in  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  1071. 
CLOKE.    A  claw,  or  clutch.    See  Towneley 

Myst.  p.  324 ;  Skdton,  L  287. 
CLOKKE.  To  clog,  or  hobble  m  walking.  {A.-N.) 
CLOM.    To  clutch.    North, 
CLOMBE.    Climbed.    {A,'S.)     Chmbon,  ihey 

dimbed,  Tundale,  p.  67.    Of.  Rob.  Glouc.  p. 

410.     Chmef  climbed,  Drayton's  Poems,  p. 

239. 

GLOME.    To  gutter,  as  a  candle.    North. 
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CUma.    Bee  Cbttm. 

CLOMP.    To  clump,  or  wjk  hewny.    IfortIL 

Hence  eomplerion.  onenbo  walks  hcavil;. 
CLOMSEN.  To  Bhrink  or  contract  {A.-N.) 
CLONGYW.    Shrunk ;  ihrivcUEd. 

Id  cUj  ((lie  1  tH  tlonejm  cult 

JV5.  HBri.  am,  r.87. 
CLONKER.     An  idcle.     Somrmtl. 
CLOOM.    CUj  or  cement.     Kenntll. 
CLOOR.    A  iliiice.    AorMnmi. 
CLOOTH.     Cloth.    (A.-S.) 
CLOOVIS.     GIotcb;  gBUntlpls. 
CLOPE.    A  blow.    (Germ.) 
CLOPLEYNTE.     A  compliinl.    (J.-N.) 

CLOPPIN'G.    Lime  i  limping.    Comw. 
CLOSE.  (1)  Ad  obscure  luie.    AWA. 
(2)  Clothes.   Townelef  Mysl.  p.  46. 
(3J  A   firm-yard ;  tu  eacloaure  of  uiy  hind. 
iar.  dial 

(1)  A  pubUc  walk.     /.  Wighl. 
(fi)  Secret  1  Belfiah.     Var.  dial. 

(G)  ToeDclote.nriii  minerals  in  metaUpEibifpacr. 

CLOSE-BED.  A  press-led.    A'orM. 

CI-OSEDEN.    EndweJ.    Rifioa. 

CLOSE-FIGIITS.  Thingi  which  are  used  to 
ibelter  or  conceal  Ihe  men  from  an  cncmj  in 
time  of  action. 

CLOSE-FISTED,    Siingy ;  mean.    /'or.  dinl. 

CLOSE-GAUNTLET.  A  gauntlet  vtitli  move- 
able GnKcn.   Mejrick,  ii.  2b'i. 

CLOSE-IIAND-QUT.  Apparently  a  game  of 
gueuing  for  money  held  in  llie  hand.  Sec 
Kempe'i  LoaeUy  Manuicripis,  p.  113. 

CLOSER.  An  encloiure.  {J.-N.)  Pslsgnite 
and  TuBter  htte  c/oiyer  and  doner. 

CL08H.  (I)  A  Dutchman.    Smth. 

(2)  The  game  of  ninepina.  It  was  prohibited 
by  Edward  IV.  and  Heniy  VIIL  SceSlrutt. 
p.  S71;  Collier's  Hin.  Dram.  Poet.  i.  36; 

I      Hooper'*  Early  Writings,  p.  393  [  Arch.  uvL 
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[  CLOSURE.  (1)  Adencher.     /.  Wight. 

(2)  An  enclosure.  See  IIolinBhcd,  Hist.  Eng. 
Und.  i.  UG. 

(3)  A  gutter.    North. 
CLOT.  (l)SBnieBaetorf(6). 

(2)  A  clod.    North.    "  No  clot  in  c!ay,"  Leg. 

CathoLp.  2.    SeeBlack'sPen.  Psalms,  p.  S2; 

Tiindale,p.lia.  A  lump,  Harrison's  Eugtand, 

p.  215. 
f3)  To  clog.    Topidl's  Beasts,  p.  271. 


CU>TE.  (l)TbeyellDnnHlcrlily.  Chaucer  hai 
chit  l^r,  16045,  explained  ihe  leaf  of  the 
burdock,  although  the  present  meaning  best 
luiti  Ihe  conlrit.  See  Gerard,  p.  674,  D. 
CfDfni,  Walter  dcBibblcmortb,  MS.  Arundel, 
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2)  A  wedge.    Pr.  Par. 
:L0TTRED.    Clotted.    (^,.S.) 
CLOTH.    Anai.    Middlelon.  i.  4- 
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CLOTHE.   The  bedclothes.    T 
CLOT-HEAD.    A  blockhead. 
CLOTH-OF-ESTATE.  A  canopy  luipenrtcd  ovet 

the  place  where  the  principal  peraonagea  sal. 

See  Warner's  Antiq.   Culin.   p.  9U ;  Kutland 

Papers,  p.  8  ;  Elii.  of  York,  p.  66. 
CLOTTEB.    A  clothier.     Weier. 
CLOTTING.    A  method  of  catching  eels  with 

worsted  thread.   We»t. 
CLOLCH.    To  match  or  dutch.    Line.    The 

substantive  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman,  and  in 

TupsdI's  Bcaitt,  p.  2e9. 
CLOLD-BERRY.  The  ground  mulberry.  iVorM. 

Prom  ebn^.  a  hilL    Stuff. 
CLOUDE.    A  clod.    Ai'/ton. 
CLOUE.    A  fruit  or  beny.    f_A.-!f.) 
CLOL'GII.  (1)  A  ravine,  ur aarow glen.    "Into 

a  grisly  dough."  Sir  Tristrcm,  p.  S25.     It 

means  a  ctiff  in  MS.  Morte  Arthiire,  f.  63. 

(2)  The  body  of  a  tree,  or  where  the  uuuD  Mem 
dividci  into  branches.   Camb. 

(3)  A  wood.    Lane. 

CLOUGHY.  Gaudily  dressed.  A'or/4. 
CLOfNGE.  Shrunk  1  sbrlYeUcd.   Klyot. 
CLOUR.  (1)  A  liunp.  or  swelling.    AorM. 
(2)  Hollow  ground,  or  a  Add.  l^.-A'.)   "  Bareya 

elotcrit,"  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  166. 
CLOUT.  (1)  A  blow.     Var.  dial.     See  Richard 

Goer  de  Lion,  768;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  W;  Sir 

Isumhras,  619.     Also  *  verb. 

(2)  "A  Plimouth  clwt,  i  e.  a  cane  or  staff," 
MS.  Sloane  1946,  f.  19. 

(3)  A  piece  or  fragment.   {J..S.) 

(4)  To  mend,  or  patch,    far.  dial 

(5)  The  mark  fated  in  Ihe  centre  of  Ihe  butU  at 
nhich  archen  shot  fnr  practice.   Narti. 

CLOUTEK.  To  do  dirty  work,   Xorlh.  Clowter, 

a  cobliler,  Prompt.  Parv. 
CLOUTERLY.     Clumij- ;  awkward.     A'or(ft. 
CLOUT-NAILS.      Nails  used  for  fixing  douts, 

or  iniall  patches  of  iron  or  wood. 
CLOVE.  Eight  pounds  of  cheese. 
CLOVEL.    A  large  bcnni,  eslending  across  the 

chimney  in  faim.honses.    Deeon. 
CLOVEB-LAY.      A    field   of    clover    recenlly 

mown.    Ilanlii. 
CLOVE-TONGUE.   The  black  hellebore. 
CLOW.(l)Afloodgalo.  A'orfA.    See  Dugdsle's 

History  of  Imbsidiins,  1662,  p.  276. 
(S)  To  scratch,   fumi. 

(3)  The  dove-pink.   Eait. 

(4)  To  work  hard.   Norlh. 

(5)  To  nail  with  clouts.    Il'ttl. 

(6)  A  rock.  (_A.-S.) 


CLOWCHYNE.  A  clew  of  thread.   Pr.  Parv. 
CLOWCLAGGED.      "Thur  yowci   are  clour- 

elag^d,  they   skitter  faire,"    Yorksh.  DiaL 

p.  43. 
CLOWDER.  To  daub.   Line. 
CLOWDYS,   Clods.   Cov.  Myst.  p.  402. 
CLOWEN.  (1)  To  bustle  about.    Com*. 
(Z)  Cleaved;  cut  down.    Wibtr. 
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CLU  2: 

CLOWK.   TasrrMcb.   Nerlh. 
C1.0W30ME.   Soft ;  clammy.  Wui-rA. 
CLOWT-CLOWT.     "A  kinde  of  pUye  taHtd 
',  to  beire  aboat,  or  cay  hen  hatb 

layd,"  NomencUlor,  p.  290. 
CLOY.  To  prick  in  Bbociug  >  bone.  Set  Ateloi/d ; 

Lamborde's    Peruiibulation,    1596,    p.    fill. 

Also,  to  nail  or  spike  up,  is  anillcrr. 
CLOYER.  A  pctson  nho  intruded  on  ibe  proliti 

of  young  sharperB  by  claiming  a  ahare.   An  old 

cant  term.  C/oyii»n,BBle'sKyngeJoh«n,p.69. 
CUIYSSE.    ClolhcB.   Tmimtleg  Mytl. 
CI.OZZONS.   Talons;  clutches.   Norfh. 
CLUB-BALL.    A  game  at  ball,  played  with  a 

itrugbt  cliih.  StTUtt,  p.  104. 
CLUBBE-WEED.     Matfclon.    Arch.  xxi.  405. 
CLUBBBY.    A  kind  of  game,  aomething  like 

doddart. 
CLUBBISHLT.    Rooghly.    Hall,  Henry  VIII. 

f.  UO, 
CLUBID.     Hard;  difficult.    Rd.  Ant.  i.  8. 
CLUB-LAW.    Equal  division.    K'Hnett. 
CLUB-MEN.    An  irregular  force  of  armed  men 

who  roae  in  the  Wesi  of  England  in  1645, 

about  the  lime  of  the  battle  of  Naaeby.    See 

Wright't  PoL  Ballads,  p.  2, 
CLUBS.    An  old  cry  in  any  public  aiTray.     It 

waa  the  papular  cry  to  call  forth  the  London 

prenticea. 
CLUBSTER.    A  rtoal,    NarlA.    Alw  called  a 

dublait. 
CLUCCHE.    To  clutch,  or  hold.   (A.-S.)    See 

Pien  Ploughman,  p.  359  ;  Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211. 
CLUCK.    Slightly  uuweU.    SoulA. 
CLUD-NUT.  Two  nnta  grown  into  one.  Narth. 
CLUFF.    To  atrike  ;  to  cuff.     A'ortA. 
CLUKES.    Clutdhea.    A'or(A, 
CLULINGS.   The  clew-hnci  of  a  veaaeL 
GLUM.  (1)  Daubed.    Yorluh. 
(2)  CUmbed.     NarlA. 
3)  To  handle  roughly.    Wnl. 
(4)  To  rake  into  beapa.    DeBon. 
CLUME-BUZZA.    Aneanhenpan.    Dri/rm. 
CLUMMERSOME.  Dirty  ;  tluttith.   iJemm. 
CLUMP.  (1)  To  irarap.     Var.diaL 

(2)  A  tump,  or  maaa.    NorlA. 

(3)  Idle;  lazy.     Lin?. 
CLUMPER,    A  Uige  piece.    Someriel. 
CLUMPERS.     Thick,  heavy  shoea.     Eaut. 
CLUMPISH.    Awkward;  unwieldy.     North. 
CLUMPS.  (I)  Twilight.     Ea,t. 

(2)  Idle;  lazy;  clownish.    AIm  plain-dealing, 
honest.     North. 

(3)  Benumbed  with  cold.   NorlA.   Colgrave  hna 
thia  ward,  in  v.  ^itomii. 

CLUMPY.  (1)  A  dunce.  S01./A 
(2)  Aggregated;  adhered.  Dteim. 
CLUNCII.   (1)   Chtae-grmncd  hard  limestone. 

Alao  cloae,  applied  to  the  temper,  or  tbe 

weather.     NorlA. 

(2)  A  thump,  or  blow.    Eail. 

(3)  A  clod-hopper.    North.    Cotgrave  has  thia 
word,  in  v.  TailIt-baixn,Etci)ffri^e. 

CLUNCHY.    Thick,  and  clumsy.   Eail. 
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CLUNG.  (l)ShriTelWT»hnink.    ' 

or  hide-bonnd."  llollvband,  1593. 
(21  Heavy ;  doughy.     Tar.  dial 

(3)  Empty;  emaciated.    CroBtH. 

(4)  Daubei    Craren. 

(5)  Tough;  dry.     Eail. 

(6)  Soft ;  flabby ;  relascd.    Narf. 

(7)  Strong.    Bfrt: 

CLUNGE.    To  crowd,  or  sqoeeze.    Soidl,  J 
CLUNGED.    Stopped.     Cnam.  " 

CLUNGY.  Adhesive.  NerlH. 
CLUNK.  To  swallow.  Dteen. 
CLUNTEK.  (1)  To  walk  clumsily.  NorlkJ~. 

(2)  A  clod  of  earth,    Norlh. 

(3)  To  turn  lumpy,  as  some  things  do  in  boiling. 
Yori/A. 

CLLTiTERLY.   Onmsy.   Craven. 
CLUPPE,   To  embrace.   Rob.Gloue.  p.14. 
CLUSE.  (l)AcelL  {Let.) 
(2)  A  flood-gate.    North. 
CLUSSOMED.   Benumbed.   Cieth. 
CLUSSUM.   aumsy.   Chtth. 
CLUSTERE.    To  harden.   (^,-iV.) 
CLUSTERFIST.   A  clodhopper.     See  Cotgrave) 

in  T,  Ca4BU,  Eiixffriffe,  Lonrdaut. 
GLUT.  To  strike  a  blow.   North. 
CLUTCH.  (1)  Close.  5wmv, 

(2)  To  cluck.   South. 

(3)  A  Eat.  Var.dial.  antoh-fiil,  •  very  large  fist. 

(4)  A  covey  of  partridgea.     Alao,  a  brood  of 
chickena.   Eait. 

(5)  To  seize  \  to  grasp.  Shak.  ^^^ 
CLUTB.  A  hoof.  North.  ^^H 
CLUTHER-(1}  In  heaps.  North.  ^^H 
(2)  A  great  noise.  Kmf.  ^^H 
GLUTS.  Wedges.  North.  ^^H 
CLUTT.   A  small  cloth.   (.<.-«.)  ^^" 


CLUTTER.  (1)  A  bustle ;  confuuon,  disorder. 
See  Cotton's  Worka,  1734,  p.  13. 

(2)  "  Gnimeau  de  tang,  a  clot,  or  flutter  of  con. 
gealed  bloud,"  Colgrave.  "  Cluttered  bloud," 
HoUliahed,Hist.  EngLp.  94. 

(3)  A  plough-coulter.    South. 
CLUTTER-FISTED.     Having  hu^e  fista.   Sc«)  , 

Arrain'B  Neat  of  Ninnies,  p.  27.  ^^J 

CLUTTERY.   Changeable.    Var.  dial.        ^H 
CLUUTTS.    Feet.     Cn«i.  ^H 

CLY.   Goose-grass.    Souwrre/.  I 

CLYKYTH.   Noises  abroad. 

Thea  BrvihKhe  f«tl»iuid  tim^nnrih  <schfdc. 


Cavicr.  MS.  Oinlili.  Pf.  1.  S,  f.  3. 

CLYNE.  To  incline.   (^.-JV.) 
CLYPI'ES.   An  eclipse.  Peltgrmt. 
CLYTENISH.   Sickly ;  unhealthy.    WUli 
CLYVEN.   Rocks.   Kyng  Alls,  5429. 
CNAFFE.   A  lad,  or  buy. 
CNAG.   A  knot.  North. 
CNOBLE.   Knob;ti<ft.   Arch.  xu.40S. 
CNOPWORT.   The  ball-weed, 
GNOUTBERRY.    The  dwarf-mulbtary.    There 
is  a  tradition  in  Laucaahire  that  King  Canute 
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or  Cnont  being  reilueed  to  great  eilTemitT  \n»  I 
prnenred  by  eating  thii  fruil.  | 

CNOWE.  To  know  or  recog:niie.   (J.-S.) 

CMT.   Knil ;  tied.  (^.-S.)   See  Wxighfs  Seven 

S.p;«.  p.  24. 
CO.  (l)To«ll.   Narl». 

(2)  The  neck.  (A.-N.)  "The  co,  la  cAtmue," 
W.  de  BibblMworth.  ReL  Ant.  ii.  78. 

(3)  Come!    Zlffion. 
COACH-FELLOW.     Ahone  emplojed  to  draw 

in  the  ume  carriage  with  another.  Hence. 
metaphorically,  a  person  intiraalelyeonnected 
*ilh  another,  generally  applied  to  people  in 
low  life.     Ben  Jonion  hai  eemk-horte. 

COACH-HORSE.    A  dragon-fly.    Eat, 

COAD.    Unhealthy.    Eraoor. 

COADJITV'ATE.  A  coadjutor.  Thii  word  oc- 
curi  in  the  Description  of  Love,  8vo.  1 620. 

COAGULAT.    Curdled.    {Ut.) 

COAH.    Heart  or  pith.    Norlh. 

COAJEK.    Aihoemaker.    Ermoor. 

COAKES.  To  itrain  in  Toroiting. 

COAKS.  Cinden.    Yarhih. 

COAUBRAND.   Smut  in  wheal. 

COAL-FIRE.  A  parcel  of  fira.HOOii  lel  out  for 
ulc  or  use,  rontaining  when  bomt  the  qiian- 
tily  of  a  lo«l  of  coali. 

COAL-HAHBOLTL  A  corruption  of  Cold  Har- 
hour,  an  ancient  mantion  in  Dowgile  ^Vard, 
London,  frequently  alluded  to  hy  old  writcri. 

COAL-HOOD.  (I)  A  bullfinch,   ffeit. 

(3)  A  wooden  coal-ieutlle.   Eail. 

COAL-RAKE.   A  rake  mcd  for  rakuig  tlie  wlics 

COAL-SAY.  Theeoal.fish.   JVorM, 
COAL-SMUT.    A  foBsll  or  efflorescence  foimd 

on  the  iiirface  of  coal. 
COALY.  (l)Ahunplighter.  A>«-e. 
(3)  A  ipeciei  of  cur,  famous  for  its  la^dty. 

COALY-SHANGIE.   A  riot,  or  uproar.  Iforli. 

COAltE.  To  crack.   Gooye. 

COAXDER.  A  comer.  £™oor. 

COAP.   A  fight.   Karlh. 

COARSE.    Bad,  appUed  to  the  weather,     rar. 

dial. 
COABTE.    To  compel,  or  force.    See  Aihnole'i 

Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  276. 

Dji«  by  dclhl  •»  lUiylriT  manhf 

COASAY.   A  causeway.  Tnndale,  p.33. 

COASH.  ToMlence,  A'orM. 

COAST.  Toapproach,or  pursoe. 

COASTING.   Aconrtihip.  Shai. 

COAT.  (1)  The  hair  of  cattle,  or  wool  of  ahcpp. 

Far.  dial 
(2)  A  petticoat.   Cvmb.    Any  gown  was  formerly 

called  *  coat,  as  in  Thums's  Anec.  aiid  Trad. 

p.  94. 
COAT-CARDS.    Conrt-mrds.   and  lens.     See 

Arch.»iii.  150.  lG3i  Florio,  cd.  1611,  p.  86 i 

DuBanat,  p.  593. 
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COATS.  A  cottage.  North.    Appawntlya^. 

naer  in  Ldand'a  Itin.  iv.  111. 
COATHE.(l)To.woon,orf»int.  Line. 

(5)  The  rol  in  sheep.  Somrrut. 
COATHY.  (l)Tothrow.  HinUi. 
(2)  Surly ;  easily  provoked.    Norf. 
COAT-OF-PLATE.     A  coat  of  mail  made  of 

several  pieces  of  metal  attached  to  each  other 
by  wires,    ileyriei. 
COB.  (1)  A  blow.    far.  dial.     Also  a  verb,  to 
strike  or  pnll  the  ear,  or  hair. 

(2)  To  throw.   Drrbi/th. 

(3)  A  basket  for  seed.    A'orM. 
4)  Marl  miied  with  straw,  used  for  walls.  H'eil- 
|5)  A  leader,  or  chief.  CAetA.  To  eab,  to  outdo, 

(6)  A  small  hay-itack.   Onm, 
{7)  Aaea-guU.    Far.  dial. 

(8)  A  Btone  or  kernel.    Eail.    Also  called  « 

(9)  Clovcr-ceed.  Evt. 

(10)  A  young  herring.  Florio  seems  to  make  it 
synonymoDB  with  the  miller's-thumb.  in  v, 
BStiolo,  and  Grose  give*  cobto  as  a  name  for 
that  flsh. 

fll)  A  chuff,  OT  miier;  a  wealthy  person.  See 
the  State  Papers,  ii.  228.  and  Nash,  quoted  by 
Narea.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
mean  a  person  of  superior  rank  or  power. 

Orcfen,  MS.  Skt.  VMif.  IM,  I.  W. 

(12)  A  Spanish  coin,  fmnerly  eiurenl  in  Ireland, 
worth  about  if.  Sd. 

(13)  A  lump,  or  piece.   Florie. 
COBBER.   A  great  falsehood,   fforlh. 
COBBIN.    A  piece  or  >Uce  of  an  eel  or  any 

other  fish. 

COBBLE.  (l)Around«tone,     A'or/*.     "Good 

]blrd  stonys,"  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  55. 

Cobhng   stones,"   Cotton's  Works,   1734, 

.  330.    Round  ciuds  are  also  called  eobblei. 

(2)  To  hobble.    Var.  dial. 

(3)  An  icicle.    X'eitf. 
(4}  Cobble-dick-longciskin,  a  kind  of  apple  so 

called. 
(5)  Cobble-trees,  double  swingle  trees,  or  splin- 
ter bars.   A'or/A. 
COBBLER'S-MONDAY.  Any  Monday  through- 
out the  year.   North. 

COBBS.  TesticulL   North. 

COBBY.  Brisk;  livelyi  proud;  tyraanicali 
headstrong.  "Cobby  and  croui,  aa  a  new 
wash'd  louse."    North. 

COB-CASTLE.  A  satirical  name  for  any  bmld- 
ing  which  overtops  those  around  it,  more  nsn- 
ally  applied  to  a  prison.    NortH. 

COIi-COALS.    Large  pil-eoals.  North. 

COB-IRONS.  Andirons.  Also,  the  irons  by 
which  the  spit  ii  supported.   Eatl. 

COB-JOE.  A  nut  at  the  end  of  a  string.  Dfht/nh. 

COBKEY.  A  punishment  by  bastinado  in- 
flicted on  offenders  at 
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ttot  ifler  h jm,  "ha  Ihey  e»»«  hyin  ■  toMn'  upon 
Ihr  rap  oT  Ibc  maTD  mul.  MS.  /IMU.  »»». 

COBLE.  AptculiarkJQdof  boat,  very  iharp  in 
tlie  bow,  SDil  flat-bottODicd,  lad  aquoic  at  the 
I,  uaiipled  with  a  lug-soil.  "  Fakcne 
theire  cobia,"  MS.  Mortc  Anliure,  f.  61. 

CO  BLEB'S- DOOR.  InslidLng,  lo  knoch  at  the 
"  "i  door  is  to  skim  over  the  iee  with  one 
fool,  accuioaa]l}>  giyiag  a  hard  knock  on  it 
with  the  other. 

COBLEH'S-LOBSTER.    A  cow-heel.  Cami. 

COBLOAF.  A  enuty  uneven  loaf  with  a  round 
top  to  it.  Loaves  called  cotbM  are  slitl  maile 
in  Oxfordshire.  Sec  Edwaidi'i  Old  English 
Cuilflmi,  p.  25.  Aubrey  mentions  an  old 
Christmaji  game  called  eab-loaf-atealiiig. 
Shakespeare  leema  to  use  the  term  metapbo- 
Ticalty.     "  A  cobloafe  or  buune,"  Minaheu. 

COBNOBBLE.    Tobent,    far.  dial 

COB-NUT.  A  game  which  conaista  in  pitching 
at  a  row  of  nuta  piled  up  in  heaps  of  four, 
three  Bt  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top  of  ench 
heap.  All  (he  nuts  knocked  down  are  the 
properly  of  the  pitcher.  The  nut  used  for 
pitching  is  called  the  cuA.  It  is  Bometimet 
played  on  the  top  of  a  hat  with  two  nuts, 
when  one  tries  to  break  the  nut  of  the  other 
with  his  own,  or  with  two  rows  of  hazel  nuta 
strung  on  strings  through  boles  bored  in  the 
middle.  The  last  ii  probably  the  more  modem 
gune,  Dur  first  method  being  cteirly  indicated 
by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chiateltl,  "  the  childiih 
game  mbnul,  or  (rather)  the  throwing  of  a 
ball  at  a  heape  of  nuta,  which  done,  the 
thrower  lakes  ns  many  as  be  hath  hit  or  aeat- 
tered."  It  is  also  alluded  to  in  Florio.  ed. 
1611,  pp.  86,  333;  Clarke's  Phraseulogia 
Puerilis,  16^5,  p.  322. 

COB-POKE.  A  bag  carried  by  gleaners  for  re- 
ceiving the  eoAi  or  broken  eats  of  wheal. 

COB-STONES.    Lai^  stones.  Norlh. 

COB-SWAN.  A  very  large  swan.   Jonim. 

COB-WALL.  A  wall  compoicd  of  atrsw  and 
elay,  orrai('t). 

COBWEB.  MUty.  Nor/.  Drayton  compares 
clouds  to  eobwei  iaum,  a  Ibui   tmnsparcnt 

COCHEN.    The  kitchen.  {/*..S.) 
COCHOUBE. 
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itnmou    mode   of  vulgar  aa- 
a  balance.     See  Cotgrave,  in 
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COCK.   (1)   A 
lutation. 

(2)  The  needle 
y.  Langarlle. 

(3)  To  walk  bghtly  or  uimbly  about,  applied  to  a 
child.   Norlk. 

(4)  A  piece  of  iron  with  aeverol  notches  filed  at 
the  end  of  the  plough-beam,  by  which  the 
plough  is  regulated. 

(5)  A  cock-boat.  "Leape  into  the  corie," 
UolTinan.  1G3I,  sig.  C.i 
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(8)  A  conical  heap  of  hay.  Also,  to  put  hay  into 
cocki.Tutaer,p.l68. 

(9)  To  awagger  impudently.  Cofking,  Staoi- 
hurst's  Deter,  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 

COCKAL.  A  game  played  with  four  huckle- 
bones.  See  MS.  Ashmole  766,  f.  162;  No- 
menclDlor,  p.  293. 

COCK-A-MEG.  A  piece  of  limber  fastened  on 
the  reeple  in  a  coal  mine  to  support  the  roof- 

COCK-AND-MWII.E.    A  jaiL   »'«/. 

COCKAPEBT.    Sancy.    Far.  dial. 

COCK-APPAREL.  GreatpoioporprideiaBfflall 
matters.   Line,   Now  obsolete. 

COCKABD.   A  cockade. 

COCKATRICE.  A  familiar  name  for  a  eourte- 
un,  very  commonlv  used  in  our  early  drama. 
lists.  See  Heywood'a  Royall  King.  1631, 
aig.  P.  i.;  Peele'i  Jests, p.  IS;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  9. 

COCK-BOAT.  A  email  boat,  aoniQlimcs  one  that 
wails  upon  a  Urgcr  vpbipI.  They  were  for. 
merly  common   in   tlie  Thames,  and  used 

COCK-BBAINED.  Fool-hardy;  wtulon.  Pals- 
grate  baa  this  lenu,  and  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Two  lAncaihire  Lovers,  1640.  p.  161. 

COCK-BRUMBLE.  BuiutfrncUcainiM,  Lin. 

COCK-CHAFER.    A  May  bug.    War.  dial. 

COCK-CHICK.  AvouBgcock.   Norlh. 

COCK-CROWN.   Poor  poltnge.    Norlh. 

COCKED.  Turned  up.  far.  dial.  Metaphori- 
cally used  for  ajfroatrd. 

COCKEL-BREAD.  "Young  wcnchea."  lays 
Aubrey,  "  baveawaaton  sport  which  theyclll 
moulding  of  cockle-bread,  viz.  they  get  upon 
a  (able-lKurd.  and  then  gather  up  iheir  kneei 
and  their  coateawith  their  hands  as  high  at 
lliey  can.  and  then  they  wabble  lu  and  fro,  as 
if  they  were  kneading  of  dowgh,  &c."  See 
further  particulars  in  Tlioms'  Anec.  and  Trad. 
p.  9i.  1  qnCBtiau  iirbether  the  term  cnckct- 
bread  was  originally  connected  with  this  in 
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old  medical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i. 
17.  f.  304. 
C0CKER'(1)  To  alter  Iraudutenlly i  to glosa 
over  anything.   SoulA. 

(2)  To  indulge,  or  spoil.  Par.  dial.  This  is  • 
very  common  archaism.  "  So  toieml  us  nor 
made  us  so  wanton,"  More'i  Sopplycacyou  of 
Soaly.,  aig.  L.  iL 

(3)  To  crow,  or  boast.  North. 

(4)  A  cock-fighter,  far.  dial.  See  Thoms'a 
Anecdotes  aud  Trad,  p,  V  ;  cojtiln-,  Townde]' 
Myat.  p.  242. 

(5|Torot.   Nmf. 

COCKEREL.  A  yonng  cock.  See  Marlowe,  ii. 
44;  t^olgrave,' in  v.  Coriel,  Hfloadeani 
Hu-rison'a  Descr.  of  England,  p.  133. 

COCKERER.    A  wanton.   Cotgrave. 

COCKERS.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes,  or  half- 
boota,  fastened  with  laces  or  buttons.  Old 
stocking)  withont  feet  are  alio  so  called. 
North.  See  Percy's  Reliqnes.  p.  80  ;  Piera 
Ploughmut,  pp.  120,  S13.  Rims  of  iron  round 


m  cilied  eaitrt  In  Cum. 

.   berUnil. 

"  KKIiT.  (1 )  "  To  joyne  or  fasten  in  liiiilding, 

U  one  joyit  or  ilouc  is  eiirkr/lid  within  IL 

ther,"  ThomMii  Dirt.  1614. 
(!)  Swaggering;  pert.   (olei.    Kennetl  explmna 

it,  brisk,  ury.    "Not  loo  Uiud  nor  coetel," 

lUfie  of  Laaece,  p.  44.    See  CoigrBTe, ' 

Hrrr. 

(3)  A  docquet.   Cotgraae. 

(4)  Cwfcet  bfmd  was  the  second  kind  of  best 
hresd.   Cmeel. 

COCKEY.   A  common  sewer.   Pfarf. 

COCK-EYE.   A  aquinling  eje.    I  or.  rfio/. 

COCK-KEATHER.  The  feat  be  r  which  stood  ii. 
on  the  trrow  when  it  was  rsghtl)'  jdaced  upon 
the  Mring,  perpendicularly  Bliove  the  noli' 

COCK-GRASS.    Darnel.    Cuniir. 

CtKTK.IlANNELL.   A  house  .cock.   Hulorl. 

COCKllEAD.  That  part  of  a  miU  which  is  fixed 
into  a  dave  of  the  ladder  on  wliicli  the  hop- 
per rets. 

COCKHBADS.    Meadow  knobweed.   ^'ortA. 

COCK-HEDGE.    A  qnicksel  hedge. 

COCK.HOOP.   A  bullfinch. 

COCK-HORSE.  To  ride  a  cock-horse,  to  pro 
niise  cbildren  a  ride.  Harrison,  Uescr.  of 
England,  p.  S35,  uses  the  term  for  a  child's 
rocking-horse.  "CockhotMpenBBntry,"Mir- 
hjwe,  iii.  112,  upstiuls.  See  Cotgnive,  in  t, 
Ckmil.  In  some  places,  riding  a  cock-horse 
la  applied  to  two  persons  on  the  same  he 

COCKING.  Cotkfighting.  North.  See  the 
PlumptoB  Corr.  p.  2S1. 

COCKISH.  Wanton.   Aor/*. 

COCKLE.  (1)  AgrotieniM  gilkago,  I.in. 
Harrison'sDescr.of  England,  p.  170.  Qiuedam 
Atria  qua  rocattir  tmLfO  cokkjlle,  MS.  Bib. 
Seg.  12U.Lf.3D. 
And  M  the  f«tH*  -ilh  ht.mly  dew  «>  cltue 
orkjrnde  nif«ii)Teth  whilv  pf rill  rauQdc 

L^-lgnle.  MS.  Sac.  ^•ill<].  13t,  t.  ! 

(a)  To  cry  like  a  cock.   Cumi. 
(3)  To  wrinkle    Var.dial. 

ft)  A  store  med  tor  drying  hops.  Anif . 
5)  To  "  cry  cockles,"  to  be  hanged. 
(6)  The  eacUei  of  Ihe  heart  ?     Grose  gives  . 

phrue  involving  this  term. 
COCKLEART.  Day-break.  Dtum.  Sometimes 
called  cock-lret. 
LCOCKLED.   Eacloacd  in  a  sheD.   Shot. 
■COCKLBR.   A  seller  of  cockles.   Norl/i. 

~  "KKLE-STAIRS.  Winding  stairs. 
rCOCKLETY.    Unsteady.    NorlA. 
COCKLING.   Cheerful.  Norlh. 
COCKLOCHE.   A  simple  fellow.  (/V.) 
COCKLOPT.     A  garrel.     Hence  a  burlesque 

phrase  for  the  scull. 
COCKMARALL.    Ahltlefassy  person.    Lmc. 

"  Cockmedainty,"  io  Brockett,  p.  75. 
COCKMATE.  A  companion.    Lilly. 
COCKNEY.  A  spoilt  or  eiTeminale  boy.    "  Puer 
in  deliciis  malris  nulrilus,  Anglic«  a  kokenag," 
B      MS.  Bihl.  Reg.  12  B.  i  f.  11.   '■  Cocke i 


^  ealle 
■■COCK! 
^■COCKI 
^RCOCK] 

^rcocfu 


OMTH,  efcMlw,''    Huloet,  lUB.    laAj  hai 

eixt-farlking  in  a  siniilanenre,«  term  of  cn- 
deanuent  used  to  a  little  boy.  "  To  be  dan- 
dlyd  any  longer  uppoii  his  father's  knee,  or 
to  be  any  longer  taken  for  his  father's  eoehtey, 
or  minyon,  or  darlyng,"  Palsgrave's  Aco 
laslus,  1540.  The  veiacious  Tusaer  says,  p. 
276,  "  same  cockneys  with  cocking  are  made 
very  fools;"  and  according  to  Dckker.Knight'a 
Conjuring,  p.  20,  the  term  is  derived  Irom  the 
cockering  or  indulgent  mothers.  A  Cockney 
was  also  a  person  who  sold  fruit  and  greens, 
fui  vendit  coUiiia,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  2BI. 
Dicitur  eliata  oltibiila  qui  rendil  coUiiia, 
Joan,  de  Janua.  The  word  is  also  staled  to 
signify  a  little  cook,  but  1  find  no  certain  au- 
thority for  such  in  interpreiBiion.  It  was 
frequently  used  as  a  tena  of  contempt,  u  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.420ei  Hall's  Poems,  1646, 
rcpr.p.aBiTnelfth  Night, iv.l.  Somewriten 
trace  the  term  with  much  probahibly  to  the 
imaginary  land  of  Cokaygne,  so  curiously  de- 
scribed in  the  well-known  ixiem  printed  by 
Hickea.  Florio  has,  "  Cocdgna,  as  Cuetlgna, 
lubbarland;"  and  a  ballad  in  the  Roxburghe 
collection  is  entitled,  "  An  Invitation  to  Luh- 
berland,  the  land  of  Cocaigne."  See  Cata- 
logue of  B.  11.  Brighl's  Library,  1845,  p.  Zfi. 
To  tbeselbe  lines  quotpji!  by  Camden,  in  wbich 
the  "  King  of  Cockcney"  is  mentioned,  affurd 
a  connecting  link,  and  the  modern  meaning  of 
rocin^y,  one  born  in  Cockaigne,  or  Lubber- 
land,  a  burlesque  name  for  London,  seems  to 
be  clearly  deduced.  The  King  of  the  Cockneys 
was  a  character  in  the  Chrislmas  festivities  at 
Lincoln's  lun  in  1S17,  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i. 
295  ;  and  Fuller  tells  us  that  a  person  who  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  rural  mallera  was  called 
a  cockney,  nbicb  is  roost  probably  Ihe  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  Lear,  ii.  4,  and  is  slill  re- 
taincrL  What  Bow-bells  have  to  do  with  it  is 
another  question.  In  the  London  Pradigal, 
p.  15,  a  country  fellow  says  to  another,  "  A  and 
well  sed  cocknetl.  and  boe-bell  too."  See  alio 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  186,  "  Bow-beU 
suckers,"  i.  e.  sucking  children  bom  within 
the  sound  of  Bow-belL — But  a  cocknellis  pro- 
perly a  young  cock,  as  appears  from  Hotly 
band's  Dictionarie,  1593;  which  also  Seeiul 
to  be  the  meaning  of  cokeneg  in  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  134,  and,  as  Mr,  Wright  remarks,  in 
Heywood's  Proveibi,  but  a  lean  chicken  was 
so  called,  as  appears  from  a  passage  quoted  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  x.  117.  Florio  men- 
tions cockaneyu  in  v.  Catcherelli,  and  COCk- 
ney'g-eggs  may  not  be  therefore  so  great  an 
absardity  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Devon- 
shire cockemiHiy  a  the  name  of  a  imall  cock's 
egg.  which  if  hatched  is  said  to  produce  a 
cockatrice  or  something  exceedingly  noxious. 
A  cock's  egg,  according  to  Forby,  is  an  abor- 
tive egg  without  a  yolk.  The  absurd  tale  of 
the  cock  nrigliing,  related  by  Minsheu  and  tra- 
ditionally remembered,  ouy  deserve  a  passing 


J 


COCK-O-MY-THUMB.  A  little  ilimiDulive  per- 
■OD.  A'orfA. 

COCK-PENNY.    A  cuilomsry  presenl  mtde  tn 
the  Khoolmiiter  si  Shrovrtide  hy  llie  boys,  in 
(Otoe  of  tbe  Khooli  in  Ihe  North,  u  an  i 
crcue  (^  uluy.  See  Brockell,  uid  Culiale 
Charities,  p.  272. 

COCK-PIT,  Thtpit  ofstheitre.  Alio,  aplice 
Died  Tot  cock-fightiag. 

COCKQUEAN.   A  beggar  or  cheal,    (.Fr.) 

COCK.ROACII.  A  blicU-lieitle.   W«/. 

COCKS.  (l)Cockl«.    Devon. 

(2)  A  pnuile  gamewitb  the  tough  (uAed  ii 
oftheribwortpUatuD.  One holdi K stem, uid 
the  other  strikes  on  it  trilh  aaother. 

COCK'S-FOOT.   Columbine.   Ueranl. 

COCK'S-llEADLlNG.  A  gune  wliere  bojs 
mount  o^er  each  other*!  heads. 

COCKS'.  HEADS.    Setds  of  rib.graM. 

COCKSHUT.  A  large  net,  Boipended  bet' 
tno  poles,  emplojed  to  catch,  or  »/m 
woodcocka,  and  used  chiefly  in  the  twilight. 
Hence  perhaps  it  came  to  he  n«ed  (br  tvrilighr, 
hut  Keanetlssya/'nhentbei'WHloocktiAoaf 
01  take  their  flight  JD  woods."  Plorioliailb- 
lalteneiue  exclusively  in  p.  T9,cd.  1611. 

COCK'S-NECKLING.  To  come  down  cock' 
Deckling,  L  e.  betd  foremost.   Willi. 

COCKSPUR.  A  small  gbeU-fish.  See  Brome' 
TraTcIs,  ed.  1700,  p.  275. 

COCK-SqUOILING.  Throwing  at  cocks  with 
(ticks,  which  are  gener^}-  loaded  with  leail. 
Wrtl.  Sii  ThoDias  More  calls  the  slick  a 
eoekiliU. 

COCKSURE.    Quite  certain.     Var.  dial. 

COCKWARD.    A  cuckold. 

COCKWEB.    A  cob-web.     Karlh. 

COCK-WEED.    Some  as  fMNlIi-  (1). 

COCKY.     Pert;  saucy,     Var.  diaL 

COCKYBABY.    The  arum.    I.  ffigit. 

COCKYGEE.    A  rough  sour  apple.     IFnl. 

COCOWORT.    The  shepherd'a-purse,  tot. 

COCTYN.     Scarlet,  or  crimson.    BoSw. 

COCUS.    Cooka.     (.^-A',) 

COD.  (1)  A  pillow  or  cuibion,  ^'orl^.  See 
Townele;  Myiterica,  p.  Si. 


I.  IT,  t.  IS 


(2)  A  bag.    {AS.)    In   Eliiabelh'B 
tittle  bag  or  purse  used  for  perfuntcs  wu  ao 
called. 

(3)  The  neck  of  ■  net,  the  bag  at  tbe  end  in 
which  it  is  usual  to  place  a  stone  to  sink  it. 

H)  A  pod.   See  Ray's  Diet.  Tril.  p.  7  ;  Colfrave, 

in  V.  Ert,  Gmutu  ;  Decon,  p.  laO. 
(5)  A  large  aeed-basket.     Oj'oii. 
COD-BAIT.    The  caddis  worm.     Norl/t. 
COD-BERE.    A  piUow.caae. 
CODDER.    A  pea-galherer.    Mid.i: 


COG 


CODDLE.  To  indulge  or  ipotl  with  wanith. 
Also  to  parboil,  u  in  Men  Miracles,  16&6,  p. 
43.    To  coddlE-up,  to  recruit. 

CODDY.     Small ;  very  little.     Korth. 

CODE.  Cobbler's  w»i.  "  Bepsynlyd  with  sow- 
ler  cede,"  Digby  Myst.  p.  3i. 

CODGER.  An  eccentric  old  person ;  »  miser. 
Codger' i-esd,  Ihe  end  of  a  shoemaker'*  thread. 
Codgny,  any  strange  miilure  or  composition. 

COD-GLOVE.  A  thick  bedge-glore,  without 
fingen.     Drvon. 

CODINAC.    A  kind  of  conserve. 

CODLINGS.    Green  peas. 

CODLINS.    Limestones  partially  burnt.  Jfartk. 

CODPIECE.  An  oHifida]  protubenuice  to  the 
breeches,  well  explained  by  its  name,  and 
often  used  as  a  pincoahian !  Alao  apelt  eod- 
pitt.  See  Howel,  aecl.  xniii. ;  Dekkor"! 
Knights  Coojuring,  p.  36 ;  Thynne's  Debate, 
p.  64  ;  Cotgrave,  in  t.  EtgiiiUelle  ;  Middlelon, 
lit.  81.  The  same  name  waa  given  to  Rsitnilv 
article  worn  by  women  ahoiil  Ihe  breast. 

CODS.     BellowB.     NorM. 

CODS-HEAD.    A  fooUah  fdlow.     Norlh. 

CODULLE.     A  cutUe-fish.    Pr.  Parr. 

COD-WARE.     Pulie.    Tusser,  p.  37. 

COE.  (1)  An  odd  old  fellow.    Norf. 

(2)  A  Bmill  house  near  a  mine,  uied  by  the  work- 
men.    Narth. 

COF.     Quickly.      (J.-S.) 


Birc.  n/RlmtlMn,  p.  71. 

COFE.     Acarem,  or  cave.     {A.-S.) 

COFERER.     A  cheit-maker. 

COFF.    To  chop,  or  cliange.     Ojoii. 

COFFE.     A  cuff.     (^.-5'.) 

COFFIN.    The  raised  crust  of  a  pie.    Also  a 

conical  paper  for  holding  spices,  Slc-  or  a 

basket  or  chesl.     Sec  Florio,  pp.  107,  473; 

Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  65  ;  Ord.  and  Reg. 

p.  442  j  NomencUlor,  p.  259)  Langtoft,  p. 

135  ;  Prompt.  Parv.p.  I2H;  Wieklifle's  New 

Test.  p.  18. 
COFRE.     A  chesl.    ^A.-N.)     Cu^me,  to  place 

in  a  coffer. 
COFT.    Bought.    Norlhtmb. 
COFYN.    The  shell,  or  rind. 
COG.  { I )  To  entice    Smttj. 

(2)  To  suit  or  agree,     fiuf. 

(3)  The  short  handle  of  a  scjihe. 
|4i  A  wooden  dish,  or  pail.     Nerth. 

fi)  To  lie  or  cheat.    Also,  to  load  a  die.    "  To 

rogge  a  dye,"  Cotgnve,  in  v.  Cojuer. 
COG- BELLS.     Icicles.    Ktnt. 
COGER-    A  luncheon.    Sautk. 
COGPOIST.     A  cheat,  or  sharper. 
COGGE.    A  cock-hoat.    {A.-S.) 


Thuhi 


uiken. 


COGGEUIE.     Falsehood ;  cheating. 


^^^TS)^  hilTOW. 

COGHEN.    To 


COK 


ahuTow.    Norih. 

COGHEN.    To  cough.    (-*.-S.> 

COGMBN.     Dulert  in  oune  ciolb. 

COGNITION.   Knowledge  ;  iuformstion.  (Lai.) 

COG-WARE.    A  kind  of  wonted  cloth. 

COHIBITOR.    A  hindirer.     HaU. 

COIiORTBD.    Incited;  exboncd. 

COIIWE,    To  cough.    (ji.-S.) 

COIGXE.  The  corner  stone  at  the  external 
angle  of  *  building.  (A..f/.)  "  f'emra  a 
also  the  niyjnie  or  corner  of  an  house  or  walk 
wherat  men  dooe  tume,"  Ellfot. 

COIL.  (I)  Ahen-coop.    North. 

(2)  A  tumult,  or  buitle. 

(3)  A  lump,  or  iwelhag.     North. 

(4)  To  beat,  or  thraah. 

COILE.    To  chooie,  or  Klect.     (J.-N.)    Also, 

to  etnia  through  n  cluth. 
COILERS.    That  part  of  a  cart-horse"i  harness 

which  ii  put  orer  ttis  nmip  and  round  his 

haouchei  to  hold  back  the  cart  wben  goiug 

down-hill. 
COILET.    Aslallion.    (J.-N.) 
COILONS.    Teiticuli.     (^..A;) 
COILTH-    Ahen-coop.    Narti. 
COINDOM.    A  kingdom.    (.i.-N.) 
COINE.    A  quince.     (^.-iV.) 

ning^  \a.'n.)  ■=""""''"^  '"^ 

COINTESB.   A  atralagem.     {.1.-K) 
COISE.    Chiefimaner.    CutKb.    •' Coisjr," ex- 
cellent. ebDie«,  Hutihome's  Met.Talei,  p.ll8. 
COISTERED.    Inconvenienced.    {Fr.) 
COISTREL.    Ad  inferiar  groom.    See  ilotin- 
shed,  Hist.  SeotUnd,  pp.  SS,  127.   OrigioaUy, 
one  who  carried  the  arms  of  a  knight. 
COISTY.    Dainty.    Norl/i. 
COIT-  (I)  To  IMS  the  head.    Eatt. 

(2)  To  throw.  North.  "  If  you  «»  a  itone," 
Cotton'iWorki.ed.  1734,  p.  326.  See  Anec. 
and  Trad.  p.  12. 

COITING-STONE.   A  quoil. 
CO  ITU  RE.    Coition.    "Tt^tell. 
COKAGRYS.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookerr,  de- 
scribed in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  66. 
COKE.    (1)  Tocrypeccaii.     North. 

(3)  To  pry  about     Sutiar. 
(3)  A  cook.    {Ul.) 

COKEDRILL.    A  crocodile.     H'tter.     Maun- 

dpvile  has  cohodrilla.  p.  321. 
COKEN.    Tochoak-    AW*. 
COKER.     (1)  A  reaper.     Want.    Originally 
■  at  hi 


(2)  To  aell  by  anction.    Smth. 

COKES.  A  Ibol.  Coin.  See  Cotgrave,  in  y. 
Efeaini,  Bufounier,  Fol,Lambm.  More  cor- 
rectly perhaps,  a  person  easily  imposed  upon. 

COKEWOLD.    A  cuckold.     (A.-N.) 

COKIN.    A  rascal     {A.-N.) 


COL 

COKYSSE.  A  female  cook, 
lyt  li  Ba<r  hud  to  dcKine  k 
fp«t«r.  s  rokytte,  or  OP  01' 


d.u,f- 
«,  r.  74. 


I 


I 
I 
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COL.  (1)  CharcoiO.    {A.S.) 

(2)  To  strain.     North. 

COLACE.    A  college.     See  llardyne's  Chroa. 

ff.  87,  216;  Tundalc,  p.  71. 

UnU)  the  ertle  aWi^i  of  Ihe  rjndli  blil». 

MS.LtM.\\«.t.at. 
COLBERTAIN.    A  kind  of  lace  mentioned  in 

Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  ISSS. 
COLD.  (1)  Could  1  knew.    Perty. 
(2)  To  grow  cold.     {A.-S.) 


K  thit  msrvtloiu  Lhynf  to-for  hit  bAd. 

5.  nothing  to  the  point  or  pur- 


cturooal  maker  who  c 


(3)  Ccid-rml 

(4)  Sober;  serious. 
COLD-CHILL.    Anague.ni.    Eat. 
COLD-COMFORT.     Had  news.     North. 
COLDER.    Refuse  wheat.    Eatt. 
COLD-FIRE.    A  laid  fire  not  Ughted. 
COLDHED.    Coldness.     {J..S) 
COLDING.     Shiiering.      Cheth. 
COLD-LARD.   Apudding  made  o(  onlmcal  and 

suet.     North. 

COLD-PIE.  To  give  a  cold  pie,  or  cold  pig,  to 
raise  a  sluggard  in  the  morning  by  lighted 
paper,  cold  water,  and  other  melhods. 

COLD-PIGEON.    A  message. 

COLD-SHEAR.    An  inferior  iron. 

COLE.  (1)  Pottage.    North. 

(2)  Sea-kale.    South. 

(3)  Cabbage.  {A-N.)  "  Cole  cabea,"  Elyot 
in  V.  Brauiea.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  426! 

(4)  To  put  into  sliape.     Narlh. 

(5)  To  cool.  Oxon.  "  Lete  hir  cofc  bir  bodi 
thare,"  Leg.  Cath.  p.  93. 

(6)  A  colt.     B-tbtr. 
(71  The  neck.     (A.-N.) 
(8)  A  species  of  gadiu. 
COLEMAN-HEDGE.    A  common  prottitirte. 
COLE-PROPHET.    A  false  prophet,  or  chest. 
COLER.     A   collar.     (^.-,V.)      See   Rutland 

Papers,  p.  7  i  Rebq.  AnUq.  L  41. 
COLERIE.    Eycsalvc.     (Lat.) 
COLERON,    Uores.    Chron.  VUodun.  p.  32. 
COLESTAFF.     A  strong  pole,  on  which  men 

carried  a  burden  between  them. 
COLET.    The  acolyte,  the  fourth  of  the  minor 

orders  among  Roman  Calhotic  priests. 
COLFREN.    Doves.    Rob.  Glouc.  p,  190 
COLISAN'CE.    A  badge  or  device. 
COLKE.    The  core.     North. 


T-llkno 


nsyb. 


ye  In  mjMa  ■  tolki. 


onsequeDC. 


p.  190. 
(2)  Snml  in  wlieat.     Kent. 
?3)  To  CDOngle.     fforIL 
{*)  To  coUir  Ihe  mag,  to  throw  a  coit  witb 

«uch  precision  »  to  imroiind  the  plug. 
I   COLLAR-BALL.  A  Ughl  baU  used  by  chadreii 

ji  plsy  with.    Eiut, 
I    C0LLA11.BGAM.    The  upper  b«un  in  a  bom, 

or  other  building. 
COLLAR-COAL.     Same  u  coHar  (I). 
i    COLLARD.     Colewort.     Eait. 

COLLATION.     A  conference.     (./.-iV.) 
COLLAUD.    To  unite  in  praising,  (ia/.)    Cal- 

laadid,  Dial.  Great.  Moral,  p.  114. 
COLLAYES.     A  kind  o(  broth.     Hutoet. 
COLLECTION.     A  eoncluiion  oi 

Or  periiaps  lomelinics  obBenali 
COLLEGE.    An  asiemblj  of  imsll 

hfving  ■  comuiDn  eottance  from  the 

Soitiertiel. 
COLLER-RGGS.    New  lud  egga.     Norl 
COLLET.     The  letling  which  aurrouni 

stone  of  «  ring.   Some  Brticle  of  apparel  worn 

round  the  neek  was  also  bo  called.     See  Du 

Barlai,  p.  370. 
COLLEY.  (1}  Soot.    Var.diat.    Hence  eofiifrf, 

blackened,  as  in  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Batchers'  meal.     North. 

(3)  A  blackbird.     Sammel. 
COLLIER.    A  teller  of  coals  or  charcoil.    A 

little  black  insect  ii  alio  lo  called. 
COLLING.     An  embrace.     (A.-N.) 
COLLOCK.    A  great  pail.     North. 
COLLOGUE.    To  eonfifderale  together,  gene- 
rally for  an  unlawful  purpose  ;---'-■     ■  - 
converse  lecrelly. 
COLLOP.     A  rasher  of  bacon  ;  ■  slice  of  flesh. 

Var.  dial 
COLLOW.     See  Cottar. 
COLLYGATE.    To  bind  together.   (La/.)    See 

Ashmule'i  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  115. 
COLLY-WESTON.    A  t«m  used  when  any- 

thing  goes  wrong.     Cheth. 
COLLY-WOBBLE.    Uneven.     If'al. 
COLLY-WOMPERED.     Patched     North. 
COLMATE.     A  colestaff.     Durham. 
COLMOSE.    The  searaew.     Sec  Catmruv. 
COLNE.      A   basket    or   coop.      "  Scirpi^,    a 
dounge  poite  or  celne  made  with  rgddes  or 
nisshes,"  Elyol. 
COIX}BE.    A  kind  of  short  Cost  reaching  to 

the  knees.     (Laf.) 
COLOFONY.     Common  rosin. 
C01X3PRE.      Fine  gunpowder,   mentioned   in 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  101,  f.  76. 
COLON.  (1)  The  largest  intestine,  and  hence 

metaphorically  hai^er. 
(2)  Slalka  of  furze-bushea,  which  remain  after 

burning.     North. 
COLORYE.     An  ointment  for  tbe  ctcs,  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Med.  Line  f.  2Si. 
COLOUR,     A  pretence.     "  Colour,  a  fayned  I  (-1)  Came.    Perceval,  13G5. 


matter,"  Palsgrtre.    To  fear  no  colonn,  ti~ 

COLPIIEG.     To  beat,  or  butTcl.     Nare,. 

COLPICE.    A  leaver.     JPanr, 

COLRE.    Choler.     (A.-N.) 

Tl,.rj«ori,i.«mdlri™ 
Ap|irDp»th  the  compldloo, 

Uiuw.  MS.  Sot.  AMI^.  131,  t.  IM, 

COLSH.    Concussion.    North. 
COLT.    (1)  To  ridge  earth.     South.     A  hank 
that  falls  down  is  said  to  call  in. 

(2)  To  Cheat.    An  old  cant  term. 

(3)  An  apprentice,     Heit. 
(i)  A  new  comer,  who  is  required  to  pay  ■  (br- 

feil  called  co1I<nle. 
(6)  A  small  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  found 

loose  inside  a  tree. 
(6)  A  third  swacm  of  bees  In  the  same  seasoB, 

JFnK. 
(J)  To  crack,  as  limber.     Ifane. 
COLTEE.     To  be  skittish.    Ihrna.    Chancer 

bus  eolliih,  and  Huluet  eoltitche. 
COLT-PIXY.   A  fairy,    n'fit.   The  fossil  reAini 

are  eallcd  colt-pixies'  heads.    To  beat  down 

applea  is  to  cofcjiiry  in  Dorset. 
COLUMBINE.    Dove-Uke.     (t^O 
COLVER.    Delicious.     North. 
COLVERE.     A  dove.     {A..S.) 
COM.     Came.     North.     Also  a  aubstantirc, 

COMAND.     Commanded.    BUton. 
COMAUNDE.     Communed.      Warimrlh. 
COMB.  (1)  A  valley.      Var.  dial.     See  HoUn- 

shcd.  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  1G9. 
(2)  A  sharp  ridge.     NorlA. 
(iS  A  balk  of  land.    Dtroa. 
(i)  The  window-stool  of  a  casement.     Clouc. 
_  '(5)  A  brewing-vat.     Cheih. 
'  (6)  To  acroipire.      Wat,     Hence  vomivg-Jtoor, 

the  floor  of  ■  malt-house. 
(J)  To  cut  a  person's  comb,  to  disable  bim. 
(8)  A  mallet.      Drvon. 
COMB-BROACH.     The  toolb  of  a  comb  for 

dressing  wool.     Somtrttt. 
COMBERERE.   Atrauble.    Camiinf,  traubted, 

Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  115, 


r.m. 


COMBERSOME.     Troublesome  i    difficult    td  'j-rm 
access.     See  lIoHnshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  29.    igl 

COMBHE-WORLD.    An  incumlirauce  to  the    y 
orld.      Chavcer. 

COMBUHMENT.     IncurobTmcc.      Wettr. 

COMBUST.  Bnml.  [Ul.)  A  lerro  in  astro- 
logy when  a  planet  is  not  more  than  8°  30' 
distant  from  the  sun.  See  Randolph's  Jealous 
Lovers,  p.  11. 

COME.  (1)  Coming;  1 


-ihjcomlj  «-,.!, 


rorthnli  I 


•.  r.« 


(i)  To  BO.    Sir  Bsliunaiir,  713. 
(6)  To  luccumb ;  lo  yield.     Vombtt  scema  nted 
in  Iht  UDie  lense  id  Wrigbt'i  Monastic  Ul- 


(71  To  become,     far.  dial 

(8)  To  overflow,  or  flood.     tFal. 

(9)  When  lUch  ■  linie  bu  urived,  e.  g.  ••  it  will 
be  ten  year  eoitie  August."  Thii  uxgt  of  the 
word  ii  Tery  common. 

COME-BACK.  A  gninei-fonl.  Eial. 
COMEUE.  A  comb.  BeL  Ant.  i.  9. 
COME-BY.     To  procure,     "  Come  by  now," 

get  out  of  the  wmy.    "  Come  down  upon,"  lo 

reproTe,  t«  chide. 
COMED.     Cuue.      Var.  dial. 
ClWreriLEtJr^'ell  mixed,    ffla*. 
COMB-iN.    To  surrender. 
COMELING.     A  itroDger;   a  guctt     Norlh. 

'•  An  unkind  evmlyag,"  Vwaine  and  Gawin, 

IG27.    See  Harrison'a  Desc.  of  Urilaine,  p.  6  ; 

MS.  Cott.   Veipai.   D.   vii.     Emelmmblitis 

occun  in  Urn  Bobbin. 

To™.V"«<i  lok*  J*  ilo  no  glle. 


COl 
■  Co: 


TlMJT  lyjco 


\ 


_   iMENE.    Came,  pi.  {A.-S.) 

COME-OFP.    A  phraie  equivalent  to  "  eome 

ou,"  to  execute  any  buiincH.     In  the  pro. 

vincM  it  now  meani,  to  alter,  to  change. 

SUakeipeare  has  it  in  the  teose  of  paying  a 

debt. 
COMB.ON.   To  grow,  lo  improve ;  to  encroach ; 

to  mccied,  or  follow.      For.  dial. 
COME-OVER.     To  cajole      Vm-.diaL 
COME-PUR.    A  familiar  way  of  calling,  pro- 
perly to  pig«-    Ij^- 
COMERAWNCB.    Veialion  i  grief. 
COME  ROUS.    Tronblewme.     Skelion. 
COMESTIBLE,     Eatable.    Bmn. 
COME-THY-WATS.     Come  forward,  generally 

ipoken  in  great  kindnctti.    On  your  ways. 

mode  of  dUmiiaaL      Both   phraies  are   i 

Sliakapore. 
COMFORDE,     Comfort. 


COMFORTABLE.   AcoTeredpMiage-boaluted 

OD  the  rii-er  Tyne. 
COM  PORTABLE -BREAD.  Spiced  gingerbread. 

Sngared  corianden  are  itill  called  comforlt. 
COMIC.    An  actor.    SItfle. 
COMICAL.    Ill-tempered.     ITttl. 
COMINE.    TolhreBten.     [Lai.) 
COMING-ROUND.   Kecovering  from  ricVneas ; 

returning  to  friendtliip, 
COMINGS.    Tbc  uprouii  of  barlcj'  in  process 

of  fermentation  for  malt.     Comminff,  Harri- 

■On'iDeMT.ofEngUmd.p.iea.  StcComb[6). 
COMINS.     Commonage.     Midland  C. 


sk.  ^niig.  tn,  r.  in 
COMIT,    Cornea.    {J..S.) 
COMITY.     Courleay.     Beeon. 
COMLANO.    AcoTcnant.    U.-N.) 
COMLOKEB.     More  comdj. 
COMLYLY.    Courteouily. 
COMMANDER.     A  wooden  rammer  used  to 

drive  piles  of  wood  into  tbe  ground,     See 

Florio,  p.  186  ;  Nomenclator,  p.  302  ;  BareC, 

C.  907,  I 

COMMANDMENTS.   The  naila  of  the  finger* 

are  often  called  tbe  ten  command  men  ti. 
COMMAUNCE.    Community.    U..N.) 
COMMEDDLE.    To  mix,  or  mingle.    (Fr.) 
COMMEN.    Coming.     North. 
COMMENCE.    A  job -,  an  affair.    Smik. 
COMMENDS.   Coaimendalioatircgard>;conv- 

plimenli.    Shakespeare  hu  this  word.    "  I 

doe  not  load  yoa  with  conmeiub,"  Itoyall  King 

and  Loyall  Subject,  1637,  ug.  E,  ii. 
COMMENSAL  A  companion  at  uble.  U.-N.) 
COMMENT.    To  invent;  lo  dcviie. 
COMMENTY.     Tbe  community. 
COMMEV'E.     To  move.     CAflHMr. 
COMMISED.     Committed.      "  Antorit^  com- 

Mgtd  nnto  Iheme,"  MS.  Catt.  Cart.  Auiiq. 

ivii.  1 1. 
COMMIST.    Joined  together.     (Lat.) 
COMMIT.    To  be  guilty  of  incontinence.  Siai. 
COMMITTED.     Accounted ;  coniideml. 
COMMODITY,  (I)  M'arei  taken  in  payment  by 

needy  pcnoni  who  borrowed  money  of  mnrert. 

Tbe  practice  is  still  common,  though  the  name 

is  eitinet. 
(S)  "  The  whore,  who  i>  called  the  commodity," 

Belman  of  London,  IG08. 

(3)  An  interlude.    S/iaJt. 

(4)  Interest ;  advani*ge. 
COMMOLYCHE.     Comely. 
COMMONER.    A  common  lawyer. 
COMMONBVS.  A  choice  kind  of  marble,  highly 

prized  by  boys, 
COMMON -HOC  SB.    That  part  of  a  monaatcry 
in  which  a  lire  waa  kept  for  the  monks  lo  warm 
themsdvei  during  the  winter.    Davlea's  An- 


il Kites, 


.  138. 


COMMON-PITCH.  A  term  applied  to  s  roof 
in  which  tbe  lengih  of  Ihe  raften  is  about 
Ibree-fourths  of  the  entire  span. 

COMMONS.  Provisions,  «  term  still  in  uie  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

COMMOItSE.    Compassion ;  |rity. 

COMMORTH.  A  subsidy,  a  contribution  made 
on  any  particular  occasion.  See  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letter*,  p,  209. 

COMMOTllER.    A  godmother.     Korlh. 

COMMUNE.  (1)  The  commonally.     (A..N.) 

(2)  To  distribute.     Faitgran. 

COMMUNES.    Common  people.     Ctmeer. 

COMMUNICATE.    To  share  in.    (/.^i.) 

COMMY.    Come,     Skillon. 


COM 
COMNA.NT.    A  nnenant  i  in  igreement.     S«i 

Torrenl  of  Portugml,  p.  35. 
COMON.     Communing  1  discourse.     Sirllon. 
COMOUN.    A  town,  or  township.     (A.-N-) 
COMPACE.    To  encompies. 

nil  Imillr  lyml*  to  wyldt  uhI  eomfiaee. 

LHfalt.  US.  Sk.  .^HriiJ.  IM,  1. 1: 

COMPAIGNABLB.    Sociable.    (_A..N.) 


«WJ«^^ 


Fcndly  tc 

COMPAINE.     A  companion.     (A.-N.) 
COMPANAGE.     Sustenance;  food.     (,{A.-X.) 

"  To  huere  companage,"  Wright's  PoL  Soogs, 

p.  240. 
COMPANION.    A  Murvj- fellow.    A  frequent 

■cnse  of  the  word  in  old  pUfi. 
COMPANYE.    To  accompany. 


COMPANT.KEEPER.  A  loser.  Eail.  To 
company  nith  a  voman,  /u'uo.  Palsgrave. 

COMPARATIVE.    A  rival.    Shai. 

COMPARISONS.    CapariBona. 

COMPARITY.    Comparison. 

COMPAS.  (1)  Connteu.    Htante. 

(2)  Compost.  "  Lay  on  more  eofflpo*"  Tuiser'a 
Uosbandry,  p.  36. 


h  the  ■ 


lltftidl.    TheyaaUI 


(3)  FoTTO  ;  stature.    U.-fi.) 

(4)  A  eirele.    (.i.-A'.) 
COMPASMENT.    Contrivance.    {A.-N.) 


Thou 

a>«>,r,  MS.  SM.  jbut,.  IH,  f.  TO. 
COMPASS.     An  outline.    Eiut. 
COMPASSED.    Circular.    Compassed  nlndoir, 

a  Iny  window,  or  oriel.     Shat. 
COMPASSING.    Conlrivance.     Chauctr. 
COMPENABULL.     Sodable ;  willing  lo  pve 
participation  in.    See  the  Coknoldii  Dance, 
110. 


COMPERE.     A  goBsip;*  near  friend.     (A.-K.) 
COMPERSOME.     Frolicsome.     Deriyih. 
COMPERTE.    A  relation,  or  narrative.  (A.-N.) 

See  Wright'a  Monaalic  Letters,  pp.  60,  &b. 
COMPEKYCION.    Compariaon. 
COMPEST.    To  compost  land.    See  llarriaon'i 

Dcicr.  of  England,  p.  109. 
COMPLAIN.    ToUonentfor. 
COMPLE.  (1)  kagry.     YoritM. 
(2)  To  taunt,  or  bully.     JVorrt. 
COMPLEMENT.    Ornament;  accomplishaiciit. 
COMPLIN.    Impertinent.     YortiA. 


COMPLINE.    ETen-Mmg,  lbs  list 
the  day.    {A.-fi.) 

J  »«■  in  my  AoiUtildgv  sf«  In  Chrlttta  ehur^e 

COMPLISH.    To  accomplish. 
COMPLORE.    To  weep  togellier. 
COMPONXOVERT.  A  kind  of  lace,  the  method 
of  making  whicb  is  described  in  MS.  HarL 
2320,  f,  61. 
COMPONE.    To   compose!  to  calm.     {Lai.) 

Sometimes,  to  compose,  or  form. 
COMPOSITES.   Numberswliicli  BJC  more  than 
ten  and  not  muUiplea  of  it.    A  diriuon  in  an- 
cient arithmetic,  which  liecame  obsolete  abont 
the  year  150O. 
COMPOSTl'RE.    Compoaition;  compost. 
COMPOSURE.    Composition ;  frame. 
COMPOWNED.    Composed ;  put  together. 
COMPRISE.    To  gather,  or  draw  a  concluuon. 

See  HuHTte's  Examen,  1604,  p,  289. 
COMPROBATE.     Proved. 
COMPROMIT.  To  submit  loBrbitraliou.(^ii/.) 
See  Ford's  Line  of  Life,  p.  60  ;  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  p.  5. 
COMPTE.     Account.     (A.-N.) 
COMPYNELLE.    A  companion.     (A.-N.) 
\tbt  ro«  hur  up  fpyiiud  odie. 


Anil  lyt  DiwiyiK  b;  Ood  Ihu  ioan. 

Thai  iKttae  not  ryoyuhyd  minf  ■  yen. 

V&Horl.lBSl,  r.  107. 
COMSEN.    To  hegin  ;  to  commence  i  lo  cndea- 
TOur.    (/*.-&)     Comsede,  I'icrs  Ploughmmo, 
p.  402 ;  comsilb,  Depos.  Ric  11.  p.  21. 
COMSING.     Beginning;  commencing. 
COMTU.    Caine;becometh.     HtanK. 

COMUNALTE.    Community.  ■ 

COMYN.  (1}  Litharge  of  lead.  ^^H 

'2)  Cummin.     Gy  of  Warwika,  p.  481.  ^^^1 
3)  Common  ;  mutual.  ^^^^ 

\i)  The  commons.     (,A.-N.)  ■ 

Th«n  hilh  Ihol  liiy  Rfte 


COMYNER.    A  partaker.     {Ut.) 
COMYNLICHE.    Commonly. 
COMYNTE.    Community. 
CON,  (1)  Toteu-niloknow.     Narlh.    Also,  to 
calculate ;  to  consider. 

(2)  To  fillip.     Aor(*. 

(3)  To  return  Ibanks. 

(4)  A  searching  mode  of  knowing  whether  a  lien 
is  with  egg.     Narlh. 

(5)  Can;  is  able.     Sec  Om  (4). 


(<)  stoat  inliant.     Ftnlfgm. 

(7)  A  Miuirrel,     CumS. 

CONABLE.     Convenient  j  luiUble.  (^.-iV.)  II 

■ISD  aigni&M  famtmt,  ii  cwuiAuil  id  Shvp't 

Co».  Myil-p.  148. 
CONANDE.     Covensnt.     ffebir.     We  hay? 

eattmlr  in  Ling^oft'i  Chron.  p.  163. 
CONANDLY.     Knowingly ;  wisely. 
CONCEIT.  (1)  To  think,  or  luppow;  to  aiu]> 

Also,  an  opinion.   Jf'rtt.    Often,  goodopini 
(2)  Conception  ;  apprehension,    {A.-N.) 
{Z)  An  ingenioui  device. 
CONCEITED.    Fincifal ;  ingeoious.    Alao, 

dined  to  jest,  merry. 
CONCELLE.    Advice.     {A.-N,) 
CONCENT.     Hsnoony.     {Ut.) 
CONCERN.     An  eitatc :  a  busioeu.     Tar-o 

Sonielimca,  to  meddle  with. 
CONCKYTATE.    Conrepli 


I 


CONCHONS.    Conicicnce.    See  Wright'i  Mo- 

nulic  Leiters.  pp.  132,  133. 
CONCINNATE.    Fit;  decent.    HaO. 
CONCLUDE.    To  include. 
CONCLUSION.    An  etperiment. 
CONCREW.    To  grow  together. 
C0NCUBB1T.    A  luhliming-veisel. 
CONCUSSION.     EitortioQ,    {Lai.) 
CONCVS.    A  kind  of  mnce. 
COND.    To  conduct.    ChaMCfr. 
CONDE.    Penuedi  known,     {A.-S.) 
CONDER.(l)  A  corner.   Ihtim. 
(2)  A  penon  >t«tjoned  on  an  eminence  to  give 

notice  to  fiihen  which  way  the  hcmng-shoBls 

P>- 
CONDEBSATE.    Congealed. 
CONDESCEND.   Toagree.   Bait.    Thiiiialso 

an  archaiam. 
CONDESCESDE.    To  yield.    (,A.-N.)    Hi 

condtntnl,  agreement.  Hawkins,  u.  93. 


CONDETIIE.     Safe  conduct. 
CONDIDDLED.   DUpened;  miBlaid;  (htten 

away :  ilolen.     Dtroa. 
CONDIE.    To  conduct.     Unglofl.  p.  183. 
But  eeMUi  oulf  of  the  nmr  •hmc. 

CONDISE.    Conduiti.    (J.-N.) 
CONDITION.     Temper;  dispoiition;   nattu 

Eatl.    Common  in  early  works. 
CONDLEN,     Candle*. 
CONDOG.    Awhimaical  cormptionofthe word 

emmr.    Beaidcs  theeumpWgivenby  Nares 

mat  be  mentLoned  Hejnnood'i  Royall  King, 

1637.  »g.F.ii. 
CONDON.     Knowing;  intelligent. 
CONBR.\K.     A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of 

making  which  ii  dctcribed  in  MS.  llBrl.2320, 

f.  57. 
CONDUCT.  {!>  Hired,     {lal.) 
iXl  A  conductor.    See  OitL  and  Reg.  pp.  282, 

283,103. 


CON 


CONDUCTION.    Charge ;  condoct    SMEger- 

ton  Papen,  p.  242  )  Hohnihcd,  IltEt.  Scot. 

p.  78. 
CONDUCT-MONEY.    Money  paid  to  Mldien 

and  lailon  to  lake  them  to  tiielr  ihipi. 
CONDUL.    A  candle. 
CONE.    A  clog.    Nvrik. 
CONESTABLE.     A  constable.    {A-N. 
CONE-WHEAT.     Bearded-wheat.    Kat. 
CONEY.    Abee-hive.    TWier, 
CONEY-FOGLE.    To  Uy  plot*.    Lite. 
CONEY-LAND.    Land  to  light  and  tand;  u  to 

be  fit  for  nothing  hut  rabbita.    Eail. 
CONFECT.    A  iwestnieat. 
CONFECTE.    Prepared. 

LIchs  Ibe  lUluU  Uld  thi-  ry;(tl  aoMr. 

l^t"'.  MS.  Sac.  Anilt,  W,t.  f. 

CONFECTED.    PUahle.     KbtIA. 
CONFECTION.    A  iwcetmeat ;  a  drag. 
COSFECTURE.    Comporition.     f^.-A'.) 
CONFEDER.    To  confederate. 
CONFEIT.    A  sweetmeat.    See  Warner-s  An- 

til).  CuUn.  p,  ii ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  430. 
CONFER,     To  compare.    Hvoprr. 
CONFERY.    Thedaii?.     Sec  Reliq.  AnL  i.  S5 ; 

Pr.  Pars.  p.  113  ;  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CONFINE.    Toeipel;tobanitli. 
CONFINED.    Engaged  as  s  labourer  for  ■  year 

to  one  master.     Line. 
CONFINELESS.    Boundless. 
CONFINER.    A  borderer. 
CONHSKE.    To  confiscate.    (X-W.) 
CONFITEOR.    A  confessor. 
COSFITING.  Asweetmest. 
CONFLATE.    Troubled,     (Lal.) 
CONFLOPSIIUN.  Confusion !  a  hobble.  M>r(A. 
CONFORT.    Comfort ;  coiuolation. 
CONFOUND,    To  destroy.    Skat. 
CONFOUNDED.    Ashamed.    (La/.) 
CONFRARY.    A  brotherhood. 
CONFUSE.   Confounded.    (AS.) 
CONFY.    A  confection. 
CONGE.  (1)  To  bow.   EoMt. 
(2)  To  cxpeL    iA.-y.)    See  Langloft,  p.  323 1 

Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  6i,  2&e. 
CONGELATE.     Congealed. 
CONGEON.     A  dwarf.    Miiuira. 
CONGERDOUST,    A  dried  conger. 
CONGIE.    Leave.    (^-A'.) 
CONGRECE.     Suite  of  servants.    (A.-N.) 
CDNGREE.    To  agree  together. 
CONCRUELY.     Conveniently ;  fltly.  See  Hall, 

Henry  V.  f.  31 ;  Gests  Rom.  p.  198.     Cm- 

grtunl,  Strait,  ii.  190. 
CONGRUENCE.    Pitneis. 
CONGURDE.    Conjured. 

SjT,  tf^de  the  pflgryme. 


.1  Ihyi  lyme. 
MS.  Cnut.  Ft.  U,  3t,  f.  tM. 

CONIFFLE.    Tocmbeiile.   Sommel. 

CUNIG.  Arsbhil.  See  Minot,  p.  37.  Hence 
cimigar,  a  rabbit-warren.  Wett.  Florio  bai 
coRnie-^m.  p.  117  i  comiyfar,  Elyotin  v.  t  i- 
variiim;  eotiynffefyi,  Lydgate,  p.l71  ionmie- 
yiwm.TwoAngrioWomenofAbington.p.  81. 


CON  2( 

COWISAUNCE.    Uodenrtanding.    (A.-N.) 

CONJECT.  (l)TlirowuLnlo.     Bccon. 

(2)  To  oonjccture. 

CONJECTE.    To  project.     (J.-/f) 

CONJECTURE.    To  judge.    (.*.-.V.) 

CONJOUN.    A  connrd.    (-*.-JV,) 

CONJ  LIRATOUR.    A  canipirator. 

COSJUHE.    ToBi^nre.     (J.-ff.) 

CONJURISON.    Conjuration.     (J.-!f.) 

COfJKABELL.     An  icicle.    On-on. 

CONKERS.    Suul-Bhella.    Eatl. 

CONNA.     Cannot.      I'or,  diaL 

CONNAT.    AmBnn»lail«.     (J-N.) 

CONNE.  (I)  A  nuince.     (A.-N.) 

(2)  To  know  i  to  be  able.     (.*.-5.) 

CONNER.    A  reader.     YoriiA. 

CONNEX.    To  join  together.    See  Hall,  Henij 

VII.  f.  3iMS.  llari.834. 
CONNICAUGIIT.    Cheated. 
CONNIEARS.    A lieasl's  kidniea.     NorlA. 
CONNING.    Learning ;  knowledge. 
COSNY.     See  roiiiiy. 
CONCUR.    Any  imoU  oallet  for  water ;  somc- 

CONPACE.    To  compass  or  ranlriw. 


L/iigtuir,  Boriui;  US.  Hinan  : 
CONQUEBE.    A  eonqueit. 
CONQUINATE.    To  poUule.    Sielton. 
CONREY.     Runlojcther.     Ilearae. 
CONSCIENCE.    Estimation.     Xarlh. 
CONSECUTE.    Toaltiin.     (Lat.) 
CONSEIL.    Counicl.     (A.-N.) 
CONSENTANT.     Consenting  to.     (A.-N.) 
CONSERVE.    Topreierre.     (A.-\.) 
CONSERVISE.    A  conservatory. 
CONSEYLY.    To  advise.     R.  Clone,  p.  214, 
CONSORT.  (l)Aconipanyor  band  of  a 


(2)  To  aisociate  witb. 
CONSOUD.    The  leu  daisy. 
CONSPIREMENT.    Conspiracy. 

Cuiclr,  MS.  Sof.  Anllti.  I3t,  I.  Ti. 

CON8TADLERIE.  A  ward,  or  division  o(  ■ 
cMtle.  under  tlie  care  of  a  coustalile.  {A.-N.) 

CONSTER.  To  conntrue.  Hence,  sometimes, 
to  comprehend. 

CONSTILLE.    To  distil.    Lydgale. 

CONSTOQLE.  A  great  coat.  J5h/.  Alio  called 
a  eoiuloper. 

CONSTORY.    The  considorv.    (A.-X.) 

CONSUETE.     Usuia;  accustomed.     (Lat.) 

CONTAIN.  To  abstain.  Also,  lo  restrain.  Both 
an  active  and  neuter  verb. 

CONTAKE.  Debate;  quarrelling.  See  Reliq, 
AnCiq.  L  7  !  Wrighfs  Seven  Sagea,  p.  59 :  eon- 
tiikl,  TnndalE,  p.  2.     Alio  sptll  eonteie  and 

CONTANKEROUS.    Quarrelsome.     Hei./. 
CONTAS.  Acauntess.  Iteamchasaquecr  ilius- 
lis  word  in  hia  gloaaar;  to  Rob. 
CJuur.  J).  635. 


8  CON 

CONTEKOUR.     A  person  who  qoarrcli.    See 

Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  328. 
COSTEL.     To  forelel.      '/Win-. 
CONTENANCE.    Appearance ;  pretence. 
CONTENE.    To  continue. 
CONTENTATION.     Content ;  satisficlior. 
CONTIGNAT.     Successively.     J/mnif. 
CONTINENT-    That  in  which  anything  iscon- 

taineiL     S/iak, 
CONTINEWE.    Conlenta.  ^h 

CONTOURBED.     Disturbed.  ^M 


CONTRAIRE.    Contrary ;  oppoute.    (A..rf.) 
CONTRAPTION.    Contrivance.     »■«/, 
CONTRARIE.      To   go   Bg«nst,   vei,    oppoae. 

(A-N.)     ConlrariBHl.  HaU,  Edw.  IV.  f.  22. 

Occasionally  a  Bubstanliva. 


Ontlraiyiu  drynkll  and  FontraryuM  mtte. 

MS.  Clinlai,  Ff.  li.  SJ,  C  138. 

CONTRA  VERSE.     Quite  the  reverie. 
CONTREE.    A  country.     (.Y.-A'.) 
CONTREFETE.  To  counterfeit  i  imitate.  (A-N.) 
CONTREVE.    To  contrive.    (A.-y.) 
CONTREVORE.    A  contrivance.    "  Here  n. 

■  contrnmre"  Langtoft,  p.  334. 
CONTRIBUTE.    To  take  tribute  of. 
CONTRIVE.    To  wear  onl,  pass  away. 
CONTROVE.     To  invent.     [A.-y.) 
CONTUBERNIAL.     Familiar.     {Lai.) 
CONTUND.    To  beat  down.    UUg. 
CONTUNE.    To  conlinne.     Not  for  the  s 

of  the  rhyme,  as  TyTnhitt  thinks.     It  occ 


g 
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CONTURBATrON.    Disturbance. 

CONVAIL.    To  recover. 

CONVALE.     A  valley.    Holnu. 

CONVAUNCED.     Promised.    (A.-K.) 

CONVENABLE.     Fitting.    Stellott. 

CONVENE.    Arrangement.    (A.-y.)  

CONVENT.    To  summon  [to  convene.  | 

CONVENTIONARY-RENTS.  The  retervei] 
rents  of  life-leases. 

CONVENT-LOAF.    Tint  manchet, 

CONVERSANT.     To  convene.     Pabgraee. 

CONVERTITE.    A  convert. 

CONVEY.  Conveyance.  Hence  to  steal,  for 
which  it  was  a  polite  term,  as  Pistol  insinu- 
ates.     ConnryoRce  is  alio  used  for  ilealing. 

CONVICIOUS.     Abusive.     {Lat.) 

CONVINCE.    To  conquer  1  to  convict. 

CONVIVE.    To  feast  lOEether. 

CONVOY.    A  dog  for  the  wheel  of  •  waggon. 

CONY.    A  nibhit.    AUorabbit-skin.asinMid- 

dleton,  iii.  39i  Teat.  Velu.>t.  p.  734. 
CONY-CATCH.    To  deceive  a  simple  perun ; 

to  cheat.     Sometimes  merely  (o  trick.    CMf- 

calcher,  a  sbarpcr. 


ncoi 


Hln  cl«  rnTji  iha  Khc  ipnddc. 
iNVNGE.    A  rabbit.  '  {J.-N., 


l.Ff.  T 


s.r.jn 


» 


COO,  (IJ  Fear.     Norlh. 

(2)  To  c»U.      Cum*. 

(3,  A  j»ckd»w.     Pr.  Pan. 

COOB.    Aben-coop.     » I'/ft, 

COOCH-HANDED,    Left-hanileJ.     Drton. 

COOK.  (1)  To  Ibrow.      I'or.  ifiaJ. 

(2)  To  diuppoinl ;  to  punish.     Sorlli. 

COOK-BEL.     A  CTOU-hun.     Eail. 

COOKLE.  A  pair  ot  prongi  wilb  an  Bprrture 
through  nhich  the  meated  tpit  is  (hnut. 
Eatl. 

COOKOLD.    A  rruckold. 

COOLER.    A  Urge  open  tub.     far.  dial. 

COOLING-CARD.  U lerally  a  Ao&»,  iccorJing 
to  Gifford,  and  hence  metaphnricslly  uied  in 
the  KDie  of  a  dcciiite  retort  in  ward  or  ac- 
tion. It  KCnis  also  Id  be  uaed  for  bad  nrvii. 
Giffiml  haa  ridicnled  Wiber'a  derivation  of 
thf  (crm  front  eard-pla]ing,  hat  ice  the  True 
Trasedie  of  Bic,  IlL  p.  23. 

COOM.     Dint :  dirt,    NerlK 

COOMS.     Ridgea.    Eofl. 

COOP.  (1)  Come  upl      Vat.  dial. 

(2)  A  closed  cart.    North. 

(3)  A  hollow  veascl  made  of  ("-igi,  iiied  for 
tailing  flih  in  the  Hiuuber. 

COUPLE.  To  crowd.  North. 
COORBYD.  CurrpJ.  lydgate. 
COORE.     To  crouch.    Yotk$h.    "Coorcdowne 

on  ;mir  heelea,"  Barel.  C.  12^8. 
COOSCOT.     A  wood-pigeon.     North. 
COOSE.    To  loiter.    Dmon. 
COOT.  (1)  The  waler-hen.    "  Ai  Wnpid  as  a 

coot,"  and  "  ai  bald  is  a  cool."  old  prover. 

hial  «yingi.     See  Colgrare.  in  v.  Eicoaoii, 

Magol.     Drajlon  hat  eool-iald. 
1,2)  The  ancle,  or  fool.     Narlh. 
COOTH.     A  cold.     North. 
COP.  (1)  A  mound,  or  haali-,  a  heap  of  anything. 

North.    Alio,  an  iudosure  »11ti  a  ditch  round 


m  To  throw  underhand.     IV 


(4 1  The  round  piece  of  wood  fixed  at  (he  lop  of 

(5)  The  beam  that  is  placed  belween  a  p 
dnwiag  oxen. 

(6)  Thai  part  of  a  waggon  which  bangs  ov 
thiU«r-horw. 

(7)  A  cop  of  prai.  liflecn  ahearci  in  the  field, 
and  liKleen  in  the  bam. 

(8)  A  lump  of  yam.     North. 

(9)  A  fence.    North. 


1/s.iaui.  410.  r.u. 

COPPIE.     A  dram.     North. 

COPPIN.  A  piece  of  jam  taken  from  the  ipln- 
die.     North. 

COPPING.    A  fern*.    North. 

COPPLE-CROM-NED.  With  a  head  high,  and 
riling  up,  spoken  of  a  tmj  with  hair  standing 
up  on  Ihe  crown  of  his  head,  of  a  bird  with  k 
tuft  of  feathers  on  Its  crown.     CoppnU  ii  \ 


rt  of  a  battlement. 

f.  q-  »■ 

COPART,     TojoiUitoihare. 

COPATAIN.  A  conical  hat ;  one  in  the  form  of 
a  lugar  loaf.  The  word  Is  alio  ipelt  coppid. 
tanie,  copprtitmtt.  and  eoppintaiJi.  '■  A  CO- 
pcntank  for  Caiphas."  Gaacoigne'a  Delicate 
Diet,  is;e.  See  Du  Bartas,  p.  364  ;  Nomen- 
clator,pp.l55,449i  Skellon, it 429.  Accord- 
ing to  Keunelt,  p.  54,  "  a  bat  with  a  high 
crown  i>  called  a  copped  crown  hat." 

COP-BONE.    The  knee-pan.    Somerttt. 

COPE.  (1)  To  lop  a  waU  with  thin  bricki  or 

(2)  To  chop  or  exchange.    Eiat.    "  Copea  or 
by."  Lydgate'a  Minor  Poems,  p.  105. 
)  A  cioak  ;  a  covering.     {j4..N.) 

Thcgntlfil  clrikc  that  tvn  thou  Kyil 
Ta  lake  him  UDdut  hivra  mpa. 

US.  c^«isk  ft,  li,  aa,  I.  ii. 

(4)  A  tribute  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  fbr 
inielting  lead  at  his  mill. 

(5)  A  lai^  quantil]'.     Eait. 
(61  To  fasten  )  to  muzzle.     Eatt. 
(7)  Fuluo.    "  And  is  again  to  cope  vour  wife," 

Othello,  iv.  I. 

)  An  error,  or  &ult.     (^.-.V.) 
)  To  give  waj.      Warw. 
(10)  To  pare  a  hawk's  beak. 
COPEMAN.    A  cliapman,  or  merchant. 
COPENTANK.     See  Copatain. 
COPERONE.    A  pinnacle.     Pr.  Fart,. 
COPESMATE.     A  companion,  or  friend.     Se« 

Pathway,  p.  305  ;  Brit.  Bib),  ii.  540. 
COP-HALFPENNY.    The  game  of  chuck-far. 

thing,  played  with  halfpence.  j 

COP-HEAD.     A  crest  of  fealhen  or  tuR  of  hwi- 

on  the  head  of  an  animal.     Coppid.  crested. 

"  Coppet,  hvppt,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  80. 
COPIE.     Plenty.     (ta(.) 
COPINER.    A  lover.    {^.-S.) 
COPIOUS.    Plentiful.    {Lat.) 
COPPE.    A  cup,  or  bajdn.     (a.-N.) 
COPPEL.    A  small  cup.    (fr.) 
COPPER-CLOUTS.     Spalterdasbea.    Damn. 
COPPERFINCH.    A  chaffinch.     H>i/. 
COPPER-KOSE.    The  red  field  poppy. 
COPPET.     Saucy;  impudent.     North. 
COPPID.     Peaked,  referring  to  the  fashion  of 

the  long-peaked  toe.     "  Galocbea  y-couped," 

Piera  Ploughman,  p.  370.    "  Couped  shoue." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  &1.  ■'  Shone  decopid," 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  843. 
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OOR 

.  hen  in  the  Tonuntent  of  Tottcn- 

COPPLING.     UusleHiiy.     Eait. 
COPPROUS.    A  ivlUhub. 
COPPY.  (1)  A  coppice.      Wetl. 
(2)  Achnd'i«tool;afooC-itool.    North.' 
'  II  and  agiiloliii,"  Rtliq.  Antiq.  L  86 
COP-ROSE.    Same  as  eopper.rotf,  q.  v. 

copperas,  vitrial,  Kennctt,  p.  hh. 
COPS.  (I)  A  connectiag  crook  of  a  himtw. 

(2)  Balls  of  i;am.     Zane. 

COPSAL.  Apiece  of  iron  which  terminates  the 

front  at  b  ptuugh. 
COPSE.    To  cut  bnuhwood,  lufta  of  Eiau,  &c. 

COPSE-LAUREL.    The  ipurgo  hiDrd. 

COPSES.    See  C^  (S). 

COPSON.  A  fence  placed  on  the  top  of  a  small 
di;ii  liiid  scrou  a  ditch.     Soalh. 

COPT.    ConTei.     A'ortA 

COPT-KNOW.  The  top  of  a  conical  hiU.  Norlh. 

COP-CP.    TordinquiBb.    Eail. 

COP- WEB.    A  cobweb.     Var.dial. 

COPY.    Tocloieio. 

CORACLG.  A  small  boat  for  one  pcrwin,  made 
of  wicker- work ,  covered  with  leather  or  hide, 
and  pitched  over,  so  light  as  to  be  euily  car- 
ried on  the  back.    «-«(. 

CORAGE.  Heart ;  incliDation  ;  spirit ;  courage. 
iA..N.) 

COHALLE.     Droaa ;  refuse.     (,*.-iV.) 

CORANCE.  Curranlg.  See  Brit.  BihL  ii.  402 -, 
Lillr'a  Bndimion,  ed.  1632,  aig.  E.  i. )  Fonne 
of  Cury,  p.  70. 

CORANT.     Running.    {A-N.) 

CORANTO.   A  kind  of  dance,  with  rapid  and 

CORASEY.    Vexation.    Hall 

CORAT.    The  name  of  a  diih  described  in  the 

FormeofCorj-,  p.  IS. 
CORBEL.      In   architecture,   a  projection  or 
bracket  from  a  wall  or  pillar  to  sapporl  wme 
weight.      Corbe  is  also  found  in  Elizabethan 
writers.     Cbrieij/onyi.  Kennett,  p.  S5.   Cor. 
bell'a,  Houac  of  Pome.  iiL  214.     Corbel.lailf, 
according  to  Willis,  the  upper  table  helon  the 
balllementi. 
C0RBETTR8.     Gobbets.      ITarner. 
CORBIN-BDME.    The  bone  bPtweea  the  anus 
and  bladder  of  an  animal.  La  ChBOt  du  Cerf, 
Paris,  I»40. 
Then  likcDut  Ihc  iboqUleci  ■litlinginoDe, 
Thr  belljr  ta  [hr  liilc  lo  (hr  ntrMH-bmia. 

Batla  at  Hmllif,  Isee. 
CORBO.    A  Ihick-haflcd  knife. 
CORBY.  A  carrion  crow  ;  also,  a  raven.  NorlA. 
HaUuMseor^yn,  Henry  VlU.f.  77,  but  coo- 
tiden  it  neceasar;  to  enter  into  a  full  cipla- 
nation  of  Ibe  word. 
CORCE.  (I)  To  chop,  or  exchange. 
(2)  Bodj ;  stomach.    (.^.-JV.) 

Ut  itiH  lo  hjfm  wyth  gin  tatct, 
Anibyt  hym  eguiLjon  Ihemrn. 

MS.Canlab.Tr.  ii.M.f.lM. 


0  COR 

CORD.  (1)  A  cord  of  wood,  a  jrfeee  8  ft.  b74ft. 
and  4  ft.  thick.  Also,  a  stack  of  wood.  Cerd- 
icood,  wood,  roots,  Sic.  sCFt  up  in  slacks. 

(2)  Accord.      H'rier. 

CORDANLL    In  iccoTdance. 

CORDE.    To  accord ;  to  agree.  {A.-ff.) 


CORDELLGS.     Twisted  cords ;  tassels. 
CORDEMENT.    Agreement.    (^.-A'.) 

He  kyBid  hue  «  Ihrnl  mrHrmml. 

US.  ouuaj.  Ff.  u.  «,  t.  ins. 

CORDEVAN.  Spanish  leather,  from  Cordon  (or 
Corduba)  a  pbu»  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
manufactuie.  Also  spelt  eardnoayng,  cardo- 
Wfyat,  &C.  Sea  Arch.  ri.  93;  Cos.  Mysi.  p. 
241 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  it.  401 ;  Hakloyt,  1599,  i.  1S9; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  24;  DaTCnant'i 
Madagaicar,  ed.  1648,  p.  IS.  Although  ori- 
ginally made  in  Spain,  cordevan  leather  wu 
afterwards  manufactured  mostly  in  England 
from  goat-skin. 

CORDINER.    Asboemaker. 

CORDLY.    A  tunny. 

CORDON'E.  Au  honoraiy  reward  given  to  a 
successful  combatant. 

CORDY.     Made  of  cord. 

CORE.  (1)  To  sweep  a  chimney. 

(2)  A  disease  in  sheep.    Denim. 

(3)  The  middle  of  a  rick  when  the  outiiide  has 
been  cut  away  all  round. 

(4)  Chosen.  Chron,  Vilod,  p.  121.  "  Ichflm 
corn  king,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  428. 

CORELLAR.     A  corolkry.     PaUgratt. 
CORERCIOUS.    Corpulenti  corsy. 
CORBSED.     Haraeaaed.    (A.-N.) 
CORESUR.    A  courier.    (A.-N.) 
CORETTE.     To  correct. 
CORP.    A  large  coal-basket.    There  is 

used  for  taking  fish  also  so  called. 
CORFOUR    The  curfew.     (A.-N.) 
CORFY.    To  rub.     North. 
CORHNOTE.     Cidamum.  bot, 
CORIANDER-SEED.    Money. 
COBINTII.    A  brothel.     Shat. 
CURINTIilAN.    A  debauched  mM. 
CORKE.    The  core  of  fruit. 
CORKED.    Offended.     Far.  dial 
CORKER.     A  scolding,      i'ar.  dial 
CORKES.     Bristles. 
CORKS.     Cinders.     Lane. 
CORLE.    To  strike,  or  pat.     ^Jecon. 
CORLET-SHOES.     Raised  cork-ihoet. 
CORLU.    A  curlew. 
CORMARYE.    A  dish  in  ancient  cooker?,  de> 

scribed  in  the  Forme  of  Cury.  p.  31. 
CORME.  The  service-tree.  (.i.-N.) 
CORMOR.\NT.  A  servant.  Jonton. 
CORN.  (1)  Chosen.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  A  grain  of  salt,  &c.  Conterf-ierf'ii  salted  beef. 

(3)  Oats.     North. 

CORNAGE.  A  tenure  which  obliges  the  land- 
holder  to  give  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blow- 
lug  a  horn. 


baihel 
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CORNALL.    The  b«ad  of  t  tntfng  hnw.    S«e 
LfbeBD't  Diiconiu,   1G04;   Rii^bjiI  Coer  de 

Linn,  297.    Alse  >  coronil,  or  lilUe  croim, 

■s  in  Ljidgite's  Minor  Poemi,  p.  S. 
COBNALIN.     ConiFlian. 
CORN-BIND.    Wild  cojitoIvoIm, 
CORN-COCKLE.     Corn  canipioti. 
CORN-CRAKE.     Tlie  land-rail. 
CORNDER.    A  receding  angle.     Daxm. 
CORNED.  (1)  iDtoiicated.     Salop. 
(21  Funiislied  with  gruu.     North. 
(3)  Poked;   pninled.      Sec   Skdton,   i.   149: 

ColUer-i  Old  Billids,  p.  29. 
CORNEL.  (1)  A  comer.    Jl'nt.    "Tbeeenel 
I        of  the  quHdi»nt,"  MS.  Sloaue  213. 
I    (2]  A  kemeL     See  Eupliuet  Golden  I-egacie, 

p.Ut  Prayie  of  Nothing,  1585  ;  Di»L  Creat. 

MonL  p.  22. 
ra)  A  frontal.    Pr.  Parr. 
(4}  An   cmbrasore  on  the  waDa  of  >  castle. 

(A.-N.)    See  Kjng  Alis.  7210. 
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CORNEMUSE.    Aruftic 

bloim  like  oiir  bagpipe.  That  it  vas  not 
identical  nilb  the  bagpipe,  as  Norei  aapposes, 
•eemi  clear  from  Lydgale's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  200,  where  u  diatinction  is  made  between 
the  two.  "  With  eomum  and  clarionea,"  MS. 
Horte  Arthure,  f.  72. 


CORNER.    A  point  at  vbiit. 
CORNER-TILE.    A  gutter-tUe. 
CORNET.  (1)  Aimall  conical  piece  of  bread, 
Waraer'i  Antiq.  CuL  p.  101. 
,)  Same  as  evffin,  q.  t. 
:0RNICH0N.    A  kind  of 


C( 

to  quoila.     (Fr.) 
CORNISU.    The  ring  placed  »t  the  month  of  i 

CORN  IS  II -HUG.    A  particular  lock  practjied 

by  [he  Comisb  wreBtleri. 
COBNIWILLEN.    A  lapwing.     Cemv. 
CORNLAITEBS.   Newly  married  peasanla  who 

beg  corn  to  m«  their  first  crop  with. 
CORN-ROSE.    Tlie  wild  poppy. 
CORNWALL.    A   woman   who   cuckolds  her 

hnsband  waa  said  to  send  him  into  Cornwall 

witboot  ■  boat. 
CORNY.  (1)  Tipay.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Abounding  in  com.    Satl, 

(3)  Taating  well  of  malt.  (A.-S.)  ••  Comie 
aile,"  new  ale,  Cbrialmas  Carols,  p.  47. 

CORODY.  A  sum  of  money  or  an  allowance  of 
food  and  clothing  allowed  by  an  alibnt  out  of 
a  momuterj  to  the  king  for  the  m^ulenance 
of  any  one  of  his  servants.  A  corody  could 
be  purchased  on  a  plan  aimilar  to  our  an- 


CORONEL.    A  colonel,    (ft^.)  '      "*'  ' 
COROUN.    A  crown.    {A..N.) 

Ajehe  lidn>  otftat  mwuH 

ifa,Mw.  1701,  r.K. 

COROUNMENT.    Coronation.    (A.-lf.\ 

COROUR.    A  Conner.    (J.-N.) 

CORP.  A  corpse.  A'or/A.  Middlelon  liu  thit 
form  of  the  word. 

CORPHUM.    A  herring. 

CORPORAL.  A  corpond  of  the  field  w»i  one 
vho  guarded  and  arranged  the  shot  or  arms  of 
the  soldiers  on  the  field  of  liattle. 

CORPORAS.  The  cloth  which  was  placed  be- 
neath the  consecrated  elements  in  the  sacra- 

CORPORATION-SEATS.  The  large  square 
pew  in  some  churches  generally  appropriated 
to  strangers. 

CORPORATURE.  A  man's  body,  or  co,po™. 
(ton,  as  we  still  say.  See  the  Man  in  the 
Moone,  1G57,  p.  74. 

CORPSE-CANDLE.  A  thick  candle  nsed  for-, 
merlyat  lake-wakea.  Aubrey,  p.  176,  men- 
tions a  kind  of  fiery  apparition  so  called. 

CORRETIER.    A  horscdealer. 

CORRID-HONEY.   Hard,  candied  honey. 

CORRIGE.    To  correct.    (_J..N.) 

COBRIN.   A  crown.    (A.-N.) 

CORRIVAL.  A  partner  in  afifectioD ;  a  riraL 
In  a  Deseriplion  of  Love  by  W.  C.  1653,  ii  a 
poem,  "  To  his  love  fearing  ■  eorrital," 

CORROSY.    A  grudge ;  ill-wilL    Devon. 

CORRL'MPABLE.   Corruptible.   {A.-K.) 

COHRUMPE.    To  corrupt.    {.1..K.) 

CORRUPTED.     Ruptured.     St^oU. 

CORRYNE-POWDER.  Cora  powder,  •  floe 
kind  of  gunpowder. 

CORS.  (I)  The  shaft  of  a  pinnacle.  Willii's 
Arch.  Nom.  p.  71. 

(2)  The  body.  {A.-K)  The  body  of  a  chariot 
was  sometimes  so  called. 

(3)  Course.    Weber. 

CORSAINT.  A  holy  body;  a  sunL  {A.-N.) 
Sec  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  109  >  Langtoft,  pp. 
44,  30g. 


tin.  Harl.  mi.  f.  lit. 

CORS  ART.    A  pirate. 

CORSE.  (1)  To  curse.    (AS.) 

(2)  Silk  riband  woiea  or  braided.    "Corse  of  ft 

gyrdell,  tiitu,"  Palsgrave. 
CORSERE.    A  honemon.    Alio  a  irtr-hone,  t» 

in  Todd's  Illustrationi,  p.  214  ;  and  sometimes, 

a  horse-dealer. 
CORSEY.    An  inconvenience  or  grievance.  See 

Dent's  Pathway,  pp.  306, 369  j  Tusser,  p.  32 ; 

Stanihurst,  p.  2b. 
CORSING.    Horse-deaUng. 


CORSTVE.    CorroiWe. 
COKSPRESANT.    K  mortuary. 
CORSY.    FBt;utiwie1dv. 
CORTEISE.   Couitciy.    Alan  ati  iiijectiTe. 


MS,  Hurl.  UU,  r.  113. 

COBTER.    A  cloth. 
COBTESLICHE.    CourteouBiy. 
CORTEISEAR.    More  courteous. 
CORTINE.    A  curtiiin. 
CORTS.     Carrots.    Si/mfriifl. 
CORTYI^    Akirlle. 
COBUNE.    See  f  oroM. 
CORVE.    About  the  eighth  of  a  ton  nf  coals. 
Boxes  used  in  coal  mines  are  also  called  corvei. 
CORVEN.     Carred:  cut.     (./.-&) 

Wllh  joly  tModli  d(  brut. 


CORVISOR.    A  shoemaker. 
CORWYN.    Curred.    Areh.  ui.  406. 
CORY.    A  ihepherd's  col.    iV.  Parv. 
CORYAR.    AcuTTier.    (Lai.) 
CORYED.    Cuiricd  i  drubbeii. 
CORYNALLE.    Same  as  eomaU,  q.  v. 

xs.  esiuai.  Pf.  il.  »,  f.  W7- 
CORYS.   Course. 


MS.  O-nlBb.  Ft.  I.  I 

CORZIED.    Grieved.    From  Corwy. 

COS.  (1)  B««u«.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  kill.    Audelay,  p.  GO. 

COSEY.    Snug;  comfortable.    Also  a  term  fof 

Aaif  lipty. 
COSH.(l)Thehnskofconi;    Eul. 

(2)  Quiet ;  still.     Salop. 

(3)  A  cottage,  or  hoTBl.  Craven.  This  term 
occun  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

COSHERING.  A  set  feait  made  in  Ireland  of 
noblemen  and  their  (enants,  who  sal  the  whole 
time  on  straw.  The  coshering  was  always  ac- 
companied nith  harper's  music.  See  a  cu- 
rioDS  description  in  Stanihurst,  p.  ib. 

COSIER.     A  cobbler. 

COSIN.    A  couiin,  or  kiniman. 

C03INAGE.    Kindred.    {A.-N.) 


COSP.    The  cross  bar  at  the  lop  of  a  apade. 

The  fastening  of  a  door  ia  also  so  called. 
COSSE.    A  kiss.    (,A,.S.)    See  Keliq.  Anliq.  i. 

29  ;  Gy  of  Warlike,  p.  203. 
COSSET.    A  pet  iamb.     Hence  a  pet  of  any 

kind.    Also,  to  foncUc. 
COSSHEN.    A  cushion. 


toHg. 
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•2  COT 

COSSICAL.    Algebraical.    Digges.in  l&79,de- 

acribed  the  "  Arte  of  numbers  coiiicall." 
COST.  (1)  Loss,  or  risk.    AW(A. 

(2)  The  manlagreta.  hot. 

(3)  A  dead  body.     Dntm. 

(4)  A  side,  or  region.     {A.-N.) 

(5)  A  rib.    Eail. 

(6)  Manner ;  business ;  quality.  "  Swych  totlut 
lo  kythe,"  Degrevant,  364. 

(7)  "  Ked^  cost,"  a  phrase  equivalent  to^ori- 
lirvly.     Chnucw,  Cant.  T.  U79. 

COSTAGE.  Cost;  expense.  (A.^N.)  "To 
duelle  at  his  emlagr,"  Lincoln  MS.f.  13^. 

COSTAKD.  (1)  A  kind  of  large  apple.  Hence 
costard.mongcr,  or  coitermonger,  a  seller  of 
apples;  one,  generally,  who  kept  astalL  Me- 
taphorically, the  head  is  called  a  costard. 

(2)  A  flask .Dr'diskct.  Urry'sMS.addittDiuto] 

C(iSTB.    To  tempt.     I'ertlrgan. 

COSTED.     Richly  ornamented. 

COSTEIANT.   Coasting.    (A..N.) 

Halh  In  ■  mucin  lutiiiwf. 

COSTEN.    Cast.  Langlofl,  p.  100. 

COSTBNED.    Cost. 

COSTERING.  (1)  A  carpet. 

(2)  Swaggering;  blustering.     Saligt. 

COSTEKS.  Pieces  of  Wpeslry  used  on  the sidea 
of  tables,  beds,  *c.  See  Test.  Vetuat.  p.  228. 
•'  Cnnlerdfi  covered  with  whyte  and  blewe," 
SqnjT  of  Lowe  Degr^,  833. 

COSTIOUS.     Costly. 

COSTLEWE.    Eipensive;  cosily. 

COSTLY.    Costive.    Eait. 

COSTLY-COLOURS.    A  game  at  cirda. 

COSTMOUS.     Cosily.     Htame. 

COSTNING.    Temptation.     fCT-rfiyim. 

COSTKEL.  A  small  wooden  bottle  used  by  la., 
bourers  in  harv*st  time.  The  ancient  drink- 
ing cup  BO  called  was  generally  made  of  wood. 
I'ata  ^irdam  pur  retlrtOi  cocon/nr,  Millh. 
Paris.  See  tlanshome's  Mel.  Tales,  p.  SG. 
Spelt  ctalnl  in  MS.  Lansd.  S60,  f.  4S. 

COSTY.     Sumptuous;  costly. 

COSTYFHED.    Costivenesa. 

COSY.    A  husk,  shell,  or  pod.    Brds. 

COT.  (1)  A  finger-stall.    Eati. 

(2)  Same  aa  coup,  q.  t. 

(3)  Refiise  wool.     North. 
(4J  A  man  who  inlerfcresin  the  kitchen,  li 
(51  A  small  lied,  or  Cradle. 
(6)  A  pen  for  cattle. 

t7)Acoa(.     (A..N.) 

COTAGRE.    A  auuiptuous  diah  described  in  the 

rmeof  Cury,  p.  79. 
COTCHED.    Caught.    Var.  dial. 
COTCHEL.     A  sack  partly  Ml.    Soulh. 
COTE,  (l)  To  coaat.  or  keep  alongside.    (_Fr.) 
Also,  a  pass  or  go.hy. 

(2)  In  faunling,  wJicn  the  greyhound  goes  end- 
wap  by  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 
Often  used  in  the  sense,  lo  overtake. 

(3)  A  cottage.     (.rf.-S.) 

(4)  A  aall-pit. 


I.  A^opilt 


cou 


rCOTE-ARMURE.     Ad   upper  gmrmnit,  woni 
over  the  irmour,  ind  generally  urnuneuted 
trith  arm  Drill  beuings. 
COTED.(l)  Quoted.    (Fr.) 
^^)  Gnuded.  lathialhe  meuiing  in  Shakopeue .' 
COTE-HARDY.    A  cIose-Glting  Ixxly  Kunicat, 
buttoned   all  the  Kiy  down  the  front,  and 
rracbing  to  the  middle  of  thp  thigh. 
COTEREI.LE.    A  cotUgpr.    Pr.  Parv. 
COTERET,     A  fi«gol. 
COTGARE.    Refuse  wool.    Blou«l. 
COTII.   AdiBea»e.   (J.-S.)  ro%,  faint,  licklr. 

£b'I,     Browne  has  ra/AiiA. 
COTHB.  (I)  Quolh;sailh. 
(2)  To  faint.    Eatl. 
COTlllSQ.    MoroM.     Ray. 
COTIDIANLICH.    Duly.    (A.-N.) 

To  itnajtht  aha  bii  bodj  ud  liii  lirnin  jDner- 


\ 


COTINGE,    CuWng.    (^.^) 
CUT-LAMB.    A  pet-Iamb.    SifffbU. 
GOTLAND.    Land  held  by  a  cottager  in  aoc- 

eage  or  tillenage.     Knmelt. 
COT-qUEAN.     An  idle  fetlow ;  one  who  busio 

himwlfin  bate  thing*  1  a  man  viho  interferes 

irith  Cemalei'  biuineu.    A  term  of  contempt. 

Perhapa  a  Hiiruption  of  mck-qutan,  q.  v. 
COTSWOLD-LIONS.    Sheep.    "  Have  at  ihe 

lyoni  on  enttolde,"  Thertitei,  sp.  Collier,  ii. 


I'otlagei.     WiUi. 


401. 
COTTAGE-HOUSEN. 
COTTED.     Matted;  entangled, 

pronounced  cottrrtd,  and  nlly. 
GOTTEN.     To  beat  loundly.     Ejthoot. 
COTTER.  (0  To  mend  or  patch.    Salop. 

(2)  To  fallen.      I.tie. 

(3)  To  lie  bewildered.     »'«/. 
COTTERIL.  (I )  A  tmall  iron  wedge  for  aecuring 

a  holt.    Also  called  •  coffer.     The  term  i> 
applied  to  rarioiu  articles  implying  this  de- 
finilioiu 
(2JAcott^e.     Samell. 

(3)  A  piece  of  leather  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
■  mop  to  keep  it  together,     /.inc. 

(4)  A  pole  for  banging  a  pot  OTer  Ihe  kitchen 
fire.    South. 

(b)  The  amall  round  iron  plate  in  the  nut  of  a 
wheel, 

COTTERILS.     Money,     yorlh. 

COTTERLIN.    A  cosset  Umh.    Eail. 

COTTING.    Folding  sheep  in  a  ham.     Ifrrff. 

COTTON.  To  agree;  to  get  on  well;  to  suc- 
ceed, or  prosper,  /'or.  dial,  ll  is  a  common 
archaism. 

COTTVER.  A  cottager.  Hall.  U  oecun  also 
in  Piera  Ploughman,  p,  529, 

COTTING,      The  orduro  of  a  rabbit. 

COTZERIE.    Cheating,    (/fat) 

COUCH.  (I)  A  bed  of  barley  when  germinating 
tor  mall, 

irttxanln  be  of  a  dink  colour,  and  nunycorDt 


3  COU 

(2)  To  squat,  said  of  the  bou-,  ■< 

hare  or  rabbit. 

(3)  l^efUhanded.   EbiI. 

(4)  A  den  ;  a  small  chamber  of  any  kind. 
COUCHE.     To  Uy,  or  place.    (J.-N.)    Fre- 
quently applied  technically  to  artists'  work. 

A  He  or  iHlle  werhe  fyne 


COUCHER.    A  setter, 

COUCH.GRASS.    A  kind  of  coane  bad  grass 

which  grows  very  fait  in  arable  land. 
COL'D,  (1)  Cold  ;  called.     NarlH. 
(2)  Knew  ;  was  able.    Pa.  (. 
COUP.    A  cough.    Cravm. 
COUPLE.     A  tub.     Rob.  Clouc.  p,  26S. 
COUGH.OUT.    Todi«co»er. 
COUHEKDELY.     Cowardly. 

Whomtjldnn.--  - 

COUL.  (1)  To  pull  down.    A-orf*. 
(2)  Cole,  or  cabbage.    Senteittt. 
"\)  A  large  wooden  tub.    Formerly,  any  kind  of 
cup  or  vessel. 

(4)  To  scrape  earth  together.     North. 

(5)  A  swelling  or  abscess.     YoriiA. 
COULD,     See  Coud  (2).    With   the   inflnitiTe 

aood  it  expresses  a  past  lensc,  as  could  it, 

IBS,  nmld  tote,  took,  lie. 
COULDE.    To  chill,  or  make  Cold. 
COULING-AXE.    An  instrument  used  to  slock 

up  earth.     Salop. 
COULPE,    A  fault.    (^..A",) 
COULPENED.    Carved ;  engraved.    (rf.-iV,) 
COUL-RAKE.    A  scrajier.     North. 
COULTER.    A  ploDgh-jhare. 
COUNDUE,     To  guide,  or  conduct. 
COUNDUTE.    A  song,    {^..,V,) 
COUNFORDE.    Comfort.    f^.-JV.) 
COUNGE.  (l)Tobeal.    Xorthumt. 

(2)  A  large  lump,    North. 

(3)  Permission.    (A.-N.) 

M«ii A-iAum,  im.  Um.r.U. 

CDCNGER.  To  shrink;  Chester  PUys,  i,  16. 
To  conjure;  ib.  iL33. 

COUNSEL.  (I)  Secret;  private:  silence. 

(2)  To  gain  the  affeilions,      Sorth. 

COUNT.  To  account :  to  esteem,  {A.-N.)  Also 
to  guess,  to  expect  eagerly, 

COUNTENANCE,  (I)  Importance;  Hccouot. 
In  old  Ian,  what  was  necessary  for  Ihe  sup- 
port of  s  person  according  to  his  rank. 

(Z)  Custom.     Gawa\pir'. 

COUNTER.  (1)  Hounds  are  siud  lahmt  counter 
when  they  hunt  backward  the  way  the  chase 
came ;  to  mn  counter,  when  they  mistake  Ihe 
direction  of  their  game. 

(2)  To  sing  an  eitemporancous  part  upon  the 
plain  chant. 

(3)  A  coverlet  for  a  bed. 
COUNTER-BAR.  A  long  barfbr  shop  windows. 

Counter-barrtd,  shut  in  witb   a  bar  on  Ihe 

C0UNTER.CI1ECK.  A  check  against  a  check  t 
an  order  to  reverse  another  order. 


rSEB.    An  uithniEtidaa.    (^^JV.) 

RFEIT.      A  Jiortrail,    or  ilalue.      A 
t  bad  moDFy  nai  slio  so  called,  and 

.      in  crochery  wai  known  ai  counleifeitt. 

COUNTERPAINE.    The  counterpart  of  a  deed. 

See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f,  12;  Greene,  i.  70. 

COUNTERPASE.    The  counterpoise.     (J.-K.) 

••  Tbc  amntrtpate  vm  light,"  Ljdgate,  p.  50. 

COUNTERPLETE,    To  plead  againit.  (A.-N.') 

A^vyii  Ihe  rrogihe  "tio  «  OTere  itrjve. 

Or  reunitrpltH  PI  make  lur  debal. 

MS.  Dlgbn  »M,  f. 

COUNTERPOINT.    A  counterpanB. 
COUNTERS.     Piecea  retemblmg  money  U 

merly  used  in  calculations. 
COUNTERWAITE.   To  watch  against.  (.i.-Af.) 
COUNTIS.     Aoootuiti. 
COUNTISE.    Art ;  cunning.    {A.-N.) 
COUNTOUR.  (1)  A  treasurer.    (.rf.-A:) 
(2)  A  compling-liouK.     Chauerr. 
ajUNTRE.    To  enoountor. 
COUNTRETAILLE.    A  tally  awwering  eiwtly 

to  another.    (A.~ff.) 
COUNTRIES.  Theunder-gTaiuKlwDrksin 

mines  are  10  caUed. 
COUNTRY.    A  county,    far.  diaL 
COUNTRYFIED.    Ruattcal.    for.  dial. 
COUNTRY-SIDE.    A  tract  or  dirtrict.    f^orlh. 
COUNTRY-TOMS.    Bedlain-beggan,  q,  i 
Id  ^  Jiu  ona  ptuperty  of  ■  kHdIaTj  po' 


JVMwmihfr  Moon,  of  Lunacy  Ranptini,  IflflO. 

COUNTRY -WIT.    Coarse,  inilehcate  wit. 
COUNTY.   Acount;aaohlemaii.   "CoDotiean 

erledome,  conle,"  PglagraTe. 
COUNTYRFE.    To  contrive. 
COUP.    To  empty  or  overset,    yarlh. 
COUPABLE.    Guilty;  culpable.    (A.-N.) 
COUPAGE.    A  carving,  or  cutting  up. 
COUP-CART.     A  short  team.     North.     "  A 
coupe-naine,"  Sbarp'i  Chron.  Itirab.   p.  7. 
Rather,  a  long  cart  ?    See  Co<^  (2). 
COUPCREELS.    A  summerset,    fami. 
COUPE.  (I)  A  basket.    EIlU,iiL133. 
-■   (2)  A  cup:  a  vat.    {A.-N.) 

Of  hys  foii'pa  he  lerryd  hym  dp  s  day, 
la  ihcknygTity*  iJuuBiburlH  Liye. 

MS.  Cwut.  ft.  U  38,  r.  147. 

is)  A  coop  for  poultry. 
4)  A  piece  cut  olT.   JfiuAni.   Also,  to  cut  witli 

a  sword  or  knife. 
(5)  To  blame.    (^.-&) 
COUPE-GORGE.   A  cut-throat.     ( J.-A'.) 
COUPING.    An  onset ;  U  encounter. 
COUPIS.    Coping. 
COUPLING.    A  junction.     North. 
COUPRAISE.    A  lever.    North. 
COURAGE.     Heart.     (^.-.Y.)     AIm,   to  em- 

holden  or  encourage. 
COURAKE.    CauUculns,  iat. 
COURBE.    Curved;  bent. 


■7.  t.  ita. 
COURDEL.    A  small  cord.    Saligi. 

COURE.  (1)  Heart;  courage.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  To  crouch  down.     (^.-A'.)    Often  appUedtO 

abroodinghen.     See  Ptorio,  p.  129  i  Wrigfal'i 

Pol.  Songa,  p.  157  ;  Morte  d'Arlbur,  it  195. 

"  The  kyng  rnwru  the  cragge,"  MS.  Uorte 

Arthnre,  i.  r.  creeps  up  it. 
C01;hL.    To  rumble.    North. 
COURSER.MAN.    A  groom. 
COURT.  The  principal  house  in  a  village.  Also, 

■  yard  to  a  house,  nbich  is   alto  called  a 

eoarlatB. 
COURT-CUPBOARD.     A  moveable  sidebou-il, 

generally  covered  witb  plate,  and  in  fact  used 

solely  for  thai  purpose,  without  drawers- 
COURT-DISH.  A  kind  ofdrinking-eup  so  eaUed. 

Gilford  sadly  blunders  on  the  word  in  his  ed. 

of  Jonson,  v.  3S0. 
COURTELAGE.  A  garden, or  court-yard.  (.^.-JV.) 
COURTEPY.    A  short  cloak  of  coarse  cloth. 

(^.-A*.)  Courliiei,  Skellon,  ii.  120. 
COURT-FOLD.  A  fBrra.ysrd.  n'o«. 
COURT-HOLY. WATER.  Insincere  comptimen. 

tary  language.    "  To  fill  one  with  hopes  or 
-  '  Jif-valer,"  Florio,  p.  215.    ""  "- 


grave 


irr,  Eau. 


COURTINE.    A  curtain.    Also,  to  hide  behind 


racket,  or  ball. 
COURT-LAX.   Acurtle-ax. 
COURT.LODGE.   A  manor-house,    k'tnt. 
COURT-MAN.    A  courtier.    {.1.-N.) 
COURT-NOLL.     A  contemptuous  or  familiar 

name  for  a  courtier.    See  Brit.  Bib!.  L  108  ; 

Uej-wood's  Edward  IV.  p.  42  ;  Peele,  iii.  86. 
COURT-OF-GUARD.     The   place   where   the 

COURT-OF.LODGINGS.  The  principal  quad- 
rangle in  a  palace  or  large  house. 

COURT-ROLLER.  The  vmter  or  keeper  of  the 
rolls  of  a  court  of  law. 

COURTSHIP.    Courtly  behaviour. 

COUSE.  To  change  the  teeth.  Barto.  For- 
merly, to  eicbsnge  anything,  as  in  the  Reliq. 
Antii).  iL  281. 

COUSIN.  A  kinsman.  (Fr.)  Often  a  familiar 
mode  of  address  to  a  friend.  Cousin  Betty, 
or  Cousin  Tom,  a  bedlamite  l>eggar;  now  ap- 
plied to  B  mad  woman  or  man. 

COUTELAS.    A  cutlass,     (fr.) 

COUTEE.     A  plougb-couller.     Norli. 

COUTERE.    A  piece  of  armour  which  covered 


OOUTUEi  (1)  To  milce  known,  dUcoTCr.  pub' 
Ml.    t.A.-S.) 

(Uie  iHlilc  Bir  lyr  dT  hcru  fiylbfuUy. 

l^dt"'.  >IS.  Sue.  Anilt,  134,  f.  7 

(2)  AflibU ;  kind.     (-f.-S.) 

Of  A  cold.    JVor/A, 

(4)  Could,  put.  past. 

COUTIIER.    Tocoinforl.     A'orM. 

COUTHLY.    rnmLliirit)'. 

COUVES.    A  domnlic  conoeded  nilh  a  cour 
kitcheo.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  331. 
,    COUWE.     Cold-    Heante. 
>    COUWEB.     "  Kyme  cuuwee."  cn-nu  caaduli 

a  Oaal  rhyme. 
\  COVANDE.    A  covenant.    (J.-A'.) 


COVERYE.  To  tak«  care  of.  (A.-rf.) 
COVETISE.  Covetouineu.  U.-N.) 
COVEY.  (1)  To  sit  or  hatch. 

(2)  Aco-verforgame. 

(3)  AcloBcroomiapantry.  See  Davios'Andent 
Riles,  pp.  126,  U2. 

COVINE.  Intrigue;  fraudi  deceit;  i  secret 
contrivance ;  art.  In  law,  a  deceitful  compact 
between  iwo  or  more  to  prejudice  a  third 
paity.  Alio  a  verb,  to  deceive.  ConnticAe, 
deceitfully,  Gy  of  Wantike,  p.  32. 

And  lUi  Ihot  are  ot  hcrt  nnir*. 
&Uc  ilie  bniDgnh  to  )mI[b  pern. 


'   (2)  A  leai 


[  to  fuiaile. 


I  low  hnilding  with  a  thelviug 


COVEITISE.    CovetousneBS. 
CUVEL.    A  kind  of  coat.     {Bilg.) 
COVENABLE.    Convenient  i  suitable.    Some- 

timea  equivalent  to  HeidfiiL 
COVENAWNT.    FailbfiU.    RUim. 
COVGNT.    A  convent.    (A.-N.)     A  covenant, 

greement.  MS.  Morte  Arthare. 
COVERAUNCE.     Recovery.     {A.-N.) 
COVEECHIEF.    Ahead-cloth.     (A.-N.) 
COVERCLE.     A  pot-lid.    (A.-N.) 
COVERS.    To  recover.     (A..N.)    To  regain, 

MS.  Morte  Anliurc  ;  Rel.  Ant.  ii.  86. 


=thy.er 


ffl,  f.7«. 
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I  COVERLYGHT.  A  coverlet.  Hoc  mjiellex 
lUit  al  niperiHi  indtanentum  Itcli,  AngUa  a 
coveriyght,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  13.  Ca- 
Vfrlytt,  Gesta  Rom.  p.  133. 

I   COVERNOUR.    A  governor. 
COVER-PAN.    A  p«n  with  a  cover  uied  in  the 

COVERT.  (1)  A  kind  of  Uce  described  in  MS. 

Bvl.  2920,  f.  &9. 
(a)  Secre«y.  ^A-N.)   Alao  an  adj.    Sometimei, 

(3)  A  covering.     Civ.  Myti,     Also,  a  corer  for 

game 
COVERT-FEATHERS.  The  featheracloae  upon 

the  Burcels  of  a  hawk. 

COVERTISE.    A  covering. 

COVERTURE.     A  covering. 

5ir  )»  CVEI  Ihpike  hU  twrfajB  Id  nchsvE, 
He  o«Uh  (or  u  krpe  hyin  under  Ibe  aHKiFiiiri, 
■  Of  tiowtb*  Hid  of  connyng,  ihii  t  jow  tiuuie. 


COW.  (1)  The  moveable  woorien  lop  of  a  malt- 
kin,  hop-house,  &c. 

(2)  To  frighten.  Sml/i.  Shakespeare  baj  ntniA, 
timid.     Also  a  substanlive. 

(3)  To  Bcrape.     Cracm. 
COW-BABY.     A  coward.     Sontenel, 
COW-BERRIES.    Red  whortle-beniei. 
COW-BLAKES.   Dried  cow-dung  uaed  for  IbeL 

Car.  dial. 
COW-CALF.    A  female  calf. 
COW.CAP.    A  metal  kuob  put  on  (he  tip  of  a 

COWCHER.    A  hook  inwhich  the traniactiona 
corporation  were  registered.     See  Le- 


andi  Ilia. 


r.  lez. 


COW.CI^P.    Cow-rtimg.  Cme-a 


ling,  ipread- 


COW-CUMBER.    A  cucumber.   lar.diaL  Tbia 
form  occurs  id  IloUjband's  Dictiouarie,  1593. 
COW-DAISY.     Same  as  coa-pial,  q.  v. 
COWDE.  (!)  A  piece,  or  gobbet  o/  meat 

(2)  Obstinate ;  immanageahle.     H'eit. 

(3)  Could. 
COWDEL.    Caudle. 

COWDY.  {l)Asmallcow.     A'ori*. 

(2)  Pert  ;  froUcsome.     Narlh. 

COWED.  Cowardly;  timid.  Nerllt.  A  ccv 
without  horns  i>  c^ed  coicnl. 

COWEY.     Club-footed,    yorth. 

COW.PAT.    The  red  valerian. 

COWFLOP.    The  foxglove.     Demn. 

COW-FOOTED.    Club-footed.     JVor/A. 

COWCELL.    A  cudgel.    ««/«■(. 

COW-GRIPE.  A  gutter  in  a  cow-aWll  to  OBiy 
off  the  Glth. 

COW-GROUND.     Cow-pasture.     Ghuc. 

COW-HERD.     A  cow.keepcr. 

COW-JOCKEY.    A  beast-dealer.    Norli. 

COWK.  (1)  A  cow's  hoof.    BevBit. 

(2)  To  strain  to  vomit.  Norli.  Abo  pro- 
nounced coitien  and  cmeker. 


(T  down.     North. 


NWonm  IMIcU.   IIM- 

COWLAT.    A  meidow  for  com. 
COWLICK.    Aitifftuftofhuromcow.   AIs. 

the  ome  »»  calflick,  n-  v. 
COWLSTAFF.    A  itiff  uied  for  cairying  »  tal 
or  buVet  that  bu  two  can.   See  Lnnibude 

PefBinliul«tioii,  p.  367  !  Strutt,  ii.  201. 
COWLTES.    Quilti.    Mspei.p.  334. 
COW-MIO.    The  dninage  of  H  cow-houie  o 

dang-hilL     NorlA. 
COW-MCMBLB.    The cow-prusnip. 
COWNCE.    Cooniel. 

COWNDER.    Confuiion  ;  IronWe.    Norlh. 
COWOD.     CoR      TaruUlf. 
COW-PAR.     A  ilriw-jard.     Noif. 
COWPIN.    The  Isit  word.     Nerlh. 
COW-PLAT.    A  circle  of  cow-dung. 
COW-PRISE.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 
COW-QUAKE.    CoBiiaoa  ipurr?.    Bail. 
COWRING.    A  term  in  tBlconry.  when  yoirng 

Iiawki  quivcrand  sbake  their  widgi,  ' 

of  obedienee  to  Ihe  old  onei, 
COWS.     Slime  ore.     North. 
COWS-AND-CALVES.     See  Bull>-a,i 
COWSE.  To  chase  animals.  Alio,  towslliBlioul 

idlv.     Wtat. 
COWSHABD.     Cow-dung.    Callrd   »1kj  row- 

(Aarn,  eoutean,  and  cowi -eatmgt.    See  Coo 

per  in  t.  ScoroSmu  ;  Cotgiave.  in  v.  Boute 

Gouon'i   Schoole  of  Ahuie,   1579 1  Natb' 

Pierce  Penileue,   ISW;   Dehker's  Knighf 

CaDJoring,  p.  31. 


6  CR.\ 

Porby  hai  Miy-ra.iy,  merrily  and 

call?  tipiv. 
COXOS.     A  cockiwaln. 
COY.  (1)  A  decoy.     AIto.  lo  decoy. 
(2)  A  coop  for  lobtters.    Eiat. 
COVE.  (l)Toquieti  lowothe,     (^J.-N.) 
[2)  To  moTe,  or  stir  lo  anything.  ' 

COTEA,    Quoth  you.     YorJah. 
COYLLB.    Acual. 
COYNFAYTES.    ComfiU. 
COYNTELICHE.    Cunningly. 
COYSE.    B<»dy.  (A.-N.) 


,.  iw 
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COWSHUT.     A  wood.pigeoD.     North. 

COW-STRIPLINGS.  Cowjlipi.  North.  Brocket! 
hai  onc-ilrBppIr.  A  eoaifrople  in  the  month 
of  January.  1S32,  nu  considered  lufHeiently 
curioui  to  be  preiented  as  a  new-year't  gift. 
See  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  21. 

COWT.    A  eolt.     rar.  dial. 

COWTHERED.    Remteted.     Norlh. 

COWTHWOBT.    The  motherworL 

COW-TIE.  A  ilrong  rope  which  hold!  the  eow"! 
bind  legs  while  milking. 

COW-TONGUED.     Haiing  a  tongue  smooth 
one  way  and  rough  the  other,  like  a 
Hence  applied  to  one  who  gi^es  fair  oi 
language  as  may  suit  his  purpose. 

COW.WHEAT.    The  horse-flower. 

COWJE.     A  cough. 

COX.  Same  at  Cohtt,  q,  v.  Hence  co.r.mmb, 
the  top  of  a  foot's  cap,  wliich  was  terminated 
with  a  cock's  head  and  comh.  Coxcomi  was 
qiplied  alio  to  the  cap  and  head  of  a 
Coin  is  qipsTCntly  an  adjective  in  Hawkins. 
i.  236,  unless  the  article  is  supplied,  as 
Dodlley.      Cory,  conceited,  in  Warwickshire. 


COYSELL.    A  consul, 
COVTES.    Quoits. 
COYV'E.    A  coif. 
COZE.    To  con' 
liarly.     Smth. 
CRA-     A  crow.    Eait. 
CRAB.  (l>  An  iron  trivel  (o  set  ovt 

(2)  A  potato  apple.     Xonc. 

(3)  To  break,  or  bniise.     North. 
CR.\BAT.    A  gorget,  or  riding- 


I 


with  earnestly  and  fsmi. 


Nares 


CBADBAT. 

CRABBL'N.     A  dunghill  fowl. 

CRABE.    To  fight  one  with  uioiher.     A  term 

in  falconry. 
CRABER.    The  water-rat. 
CR-\B-LANTHORN.    An  apple-jack.    See  p. 

73.     Also,  a  cross,  forward  child. 
CRAB-VERJUICE.    Vinegar  node  from  crmba. 

Sometimes,  the  juice  itself. 
CRAB-WINDLASS.    A  windlass  used  on  the 

deck  of  a  barge. 
CRACCIIE.    To  scratch.   (J.-S.) 
CRACIIED.     Infirm ;  broken.     (Fr.)     Cracky 

still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 
CKACHBS.    The  herb  chickweed. 
CRACHYNGE.     Gracing. 
CRACK.  (l)Abouil.    Alsoaverb.  Someliracs. 

to  challenge 

(2)  To  convene.     Notf.    Also,  chat,  conversa- 
tion, news. 

(3)  Chief  1  excellent,     tn  early  plays,  an  arch, 

(*)  To  restrain.     North. 
lit)  To  curdle.     CravtM. 

(6)  "  In  a  crack,"  immediately. 

(7)  A  blow  or  stroke.    Also  a  verb,  lo  strike  or 

(8)  Crepitus  venlris.     North 

(9)  A  charge  for  ■  cannon. 

(10)  To  creak.     PaLn/raw. 

(11)  A  prostitute.    North. 
CRACK-BRAINED.     FUghty.      for.  dial. 
CRACKED.     Cloven.      Craeked-piici,  a  girl 

who  is  no  longer  a  virgin.  She  was  Iben  aaid 
lo  be  ereekfd  in  Iht  riag.  This  latter  exprea> 
sion  was  originally  applied  (o  ■  coin  which 
was  cracked  beyond  the  drcle  containing  the 
inscription,  and  then  considered  no  longer 
cnrrcnt  ibut  it  ia  naed  melaphorietUIy  in  ■  TC- 
riety  of  ways. 


CRACKEL.     A  cricket.     North. 
CRACKER.  A  BR»11  baking  dish;  iiniallniter- 
hitcuit  1  a  piece  of  gliu  sh«|>ed  like  a  pe*r. 

CRACKET.  A  low  ttool.  North. 
CRACKFART.  A  fooliih  bouler. 
CHACKHALTER.   A  mUchievou*  boj.    Shike- 

ipeare  hu  the  term  rrack-kemp. 
CRACKING-WHOLE.    A  dickeniUde. 
CRACKLE.    Fork  crackling. 
CRACKLINGS.    Crisp  c»kes.     Smim-.     Morp 

uiuilly  called  CT-ocfctefa.    See  Elyol,  id  t.  Vol- 

hfo. 
CRACKMAN.    A  hedge. 
CRACKOWES.     Long  poiuted   shoes,  lumed 

up  in  «  curve.    Perhaps  so  called  from  Cracow 

IP   Poland.      "  With  her  longe  mUoipJi," 

Rcliq.  Anliq.  i.  41. 
CRACKROPE.    A  fellnw  likely  to  be  hung.    A 

term  of  contempt. 
CRACOKE.    Refuse  of  tdlow.     Pr.  Parr. 
CRACONUM.    Same  a>  cracote,  q.  v. 
CRACUS.     A  kind  of  tobacco. 
CRADDANTLY.    Cowardly.     Norlk. 
CRAODINS.    MischiETOUs  tricks.     Norlh. 
CRADEL.     Some  put  of  clothin|;  mentioned  iu 

Anbour  and  Merlin,  p.  Ill ;  corresponding 

perhaps  to  the  erahila.    See  Ducange,  is  v. 
CRADLE-SCYTHE.    A  scjihe  proiidcd  with 

tnme  to  lay  the  com  smooth  in  cutting. 
CRAFP.    A  sparrow.     Cnmb. 
CRAPFLE.    To  hobble.     Derbgth. 
CRAFTE.    To  deal  craftily,  or  cunningly.  Pab- 

CRVFTESMAN.    A  man  of  ikill.     {AS.) 
CRAFTIMAN.    Aq  artificer.    (,A.-S.) 
CRAFTLY.     Knowingly;  prudently.     {A.-S.) 
CRAFTY.     Skilfully  mule.     {A.-S.) 
CRAG.  (1)  The  craw.    Eatl. 
p)  A  deposit  of  fossil  lea-shcUs,  found  in  th( 
Eutcra  coonties. 

(3)  The  neck,  or  throat.  See  Optick  Glatse  o: 
Humors,  1639,  p.  135  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  95. 

(4)  A  small  heer  veueL 

CRAIER.  A  kind  of  smaU  ship.  See  Hill, 
Hen.  IV,  f.  18  ;  Harriaon,  p.  201 ;  tloUnthed. 
HUl.  Engl.  i.  \bb ;  Hist.  Scot.  p.  120 ;  Arch. 
Xi.  I G2 ;  Rutland  i>apen,  p.  42. 

CRAISEY.    The  butter-cup.     WUI: 

CRAITH.     A  scar.      Wat. 

CRAKANB.    The  refuse  of  tallow. 

CRAKE.  (I)  A  crow.     North. 

a)  To  cnck  1  to  break.     [.^.-A'.) 

(9)  To  quaver  hoarsely  in  singing.    {A.-S.) 

M)  To  brag,  or  boast. 

(»)  To  ipe^,  or  divulge.    Witt.  Alio,  h>  about 

or  cry. 
(6)  The  land-rail.    Eat. 
(1)  To  creak. 

CRAKE.be  RRIES.     Crow-berries.    North. 
CRAKE-FEET.    The  orchis.     North. 
CRAKE-KEEDLES.     Shephcids'-oeedlu. 
CRAKER.  (1)  A  bouier. 
tS)  A  child'i  rattle.    £*•/. 


CRA 

CRAKERS.     Choice  English  soldiers  in  Trauce 

temp.  Henry  VII].    Bloml. 
CRAKIT.    Cracked.     (A.-N.) 
CRALLIT.     Engiaren. 
CRAM.  (1)  To  tell  falsehoods. 
^2)  A  lump  of  food.     North. 
'3}  Totumhle  or  ditamuige.    Line. 
CRAMBLE.    To  hobble,  or  creep.    North. 
CHAMDLES.     Large  boughs  of  trees. 
C  RAM  ELY.     Lsme.     North. 
CRAMBO.     A  diversion  in  which  one  gives  a 

word,  to  which  another  finds*  rhyme.    If  the 

same  word  it  repeated,  a  forfeit  is  demanded, 

which  it  called  a  crambo.     II  was  also  a  term 

in  drinking,  as  appears  from  Dekker. 
CRAME.  (I)Tobend.     Lane. 
12)  To  join,  or  mend.     North. 
CRAMER.     A  Unker.    North. 
CRAMMELY.     Awkwardly.     North. 
CRAMMOCK.    To  hobble.     Yorkth. 
CRAMOSIN.     Crimson.    (A.-N.) 
CRAMP-BONE.    The  patella  of  a  aheep,  can- 

sidered  a  charm  for  the  cramp. 
CRAMPER.     A  cramp-iron. 
CR.\MP1SH.    To  contract  Txolently.     (A.-N.) 
CKAMPLED.     Stiff  in  the  joints. 
CRAMPON.    The  border  of  gold  which  ke^a  a 

atone  in  a  ring. 
CRAMP-RING.     A  ring  consecrated  on  Good 

Friday,  and  believed  to  he  efficacious  for  piB- 

veriling  the  cramp. 
CR.AMP-RINGS.      Fellers.     Hamum. 
CRAMSINE,    To  scratch ;  to  claw. 
CRANCH.    To  grind  between  the  teeth ;  to 

crush  any  gritty  substance. 
He»  d«  I  mwit  lo  <rs»di,  lonoBch,  UmO. 

flownod'j  RvoJI  XUf .  ><(.  D.  iU. 

CRANE.    The  crinirre.     Hall 
CHASE-GlrTTED.     Very  thin.    Batl. 
CRA_NET.(1)  Small  criniire.    See  Hall,  Henry 

IV.  t  12:Meyrick,  ii.25B. 
(2)  A  smaU  red  worm.      Cumi. 
CRANGLE.    To  waddle.     North. 
CRANION.  (1)  The  skull.     Prrej. 

(2)  SmaU  ;  spider.Uke.  Jotuoti. 
CR.4NK.  (1)  Brisk;  jolly:  meny. 
(i)  A  vessel  over-masted. 

(3)  An  impostor.    Burto*. 

(4)  To  mark  cross-ways  on  bread-and-bntlar  lo 
please  a  child.     Kent. 

(b)  To  creak.     North. 

(6)  To  wind,  as  a  river.  Shai.  Also,  the  bend 
of  a  river. 

(7)  A  reel  forwinding thread.     Prompt.  Pan. 
{»)  The  wheel  of  a  well  to  draw  water  with.  IMd. 
CRANKIES.     Pitmen.     North. 
CRANKLE.    Weak;  shattered.     North. 
CRANKS.  (1)  A  toaster.     North. 

(2)  Pains;  aches.     0«em. 

(3)  Offices.     South. 

CRANKY.  (I)  Merry;  cheerful.  SomelimH 
aiUng,  sickly  \  but  cron*  is  always  used  in  the 
othersense,Bnd  the  assertion  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  92,  thai  it  "  Dsually  signifies  sickly  or  fee- 
ble," is  quite  a  mistake. 

(2)  Chequered.     North. 
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CRANNT.    Quick ;  giddy  -,  thoagbtlew. 

GRANTS.    GarUndi.    Shat. 

CRANY.     A  crumb.     Devon. 

CRAP.  (1}  Abunch,  ordiinFT.    IFat. 

12)  To  auap:  to  cracic     SwHfritl. 

h)  Darnel ;  buck-whut. 

(4)  A  cOBTBe  put  of  beef  joining  the  ribi.    Far- 

ib)  Ibe  back  put  of  the  neck. 

(6)  Dregi  of  beer  or  lie. 

(7)  Monejr.     Norlh. 
is)  Auurtdce.    Wiltt. 
(9)  Crept.     NorlA. 

CRAPAUTE.  Tlie  toad-ilone.  (fr.)  Cr»pot£, 
MS.  C«nt«b.  Ff.  1.  48. 

CBAPER.     A  rope.     (^.-JV.) 

CRAP.FULL.    Qiute  full.    i>»on. 

CRAPLE.     A  claw.     Spenier. 

CRA  PON.     A  loadstone.     (A.-N.) 

CRAPPELY.    Umeiihaky.    Line. 

CRAPPING.    Gnlhering  crops.    Weil. 

CRAPPINS.     Where  the  coil  crops  out.  Sab^. 

CRAPPY.     To  snip.      Son.n-«/. 

CRAPS.  (1)  The  refiiae  of  hog's  lard  burnt  be- 
fore •  fire.     North. 

(2)  Chiff  of  com.  Wett.  Appu^ntly  the  ume 
u  crappe,  Pr.  Parv.  p.  100. 

CRAPSICK.    Sick  from  over-eating  or  drinking. 

CRARE.     See  Dnier. 

CRASED.     Broken ;  weikened.     [A.-N.) 

CRASEDEST.    Mott  crazy. 

CRASH.  (I)  To  crush,  or  grind. 

i2)  A  feut  I  an  entertainment. 
3)  To  be  merry.     Norlh. 
CaASRlNO.ClIBTES.    The  teeth. 
CRASK.    Fat',  lusty;  in  good  heultli  and  spirits : 

CRASKB.     To  crash.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRASPIC.    A  whale,  or  grauipui. 
CRASSANTLY.     Cowardly.     Ch/iA. 
CRASSE.    Thick;  fat.     Hall. 
CRASSECHE.    To  split ,  or  crack. 
CRATCH.  (1)  A  rack  of  any  kind; 

(2)  To  eat.    Sabif. 

(3)  A  pannier.  Derbgih.  Also,  a  kind  of  hand- 
baiTow ;  a  wooden  frame  used  in  huabaadry. 

(4)  A  wooden  dish.     Yorlah. 

(5)  A  clothes  pole.     Swaux. 
It)  Warts  on  animals.    North. 
(7)  To  claw,  or  scratch. 
CRATCHINGLY.     Feeble;  weak.     Norlh. 
CRATE.  (1)  A  wicker  basket.     North.    Oene- 

raUjr  used  for  crockery. 
(2)  An  old  woman.  SccTowneley  Mytt.p.201. 

Ritson  misreads /ra/<- in  Aoc,  Pop.  Poet.  p.  77. 
CRATE-MEN.     Itinerant  Tenders  of  earthen. 

ware.    Slaf. 
CRATHAYN.    A  craven;  a  coward. 
CRATHER.    A  kind  of  scythe. 
CRATTLE.     A  crumb.    Norlh. 
CRAUCHE.    The  refhse  of  laUon. 
CRAUP.    Crept.    »'«/. 
CRAVAISE.     The  crar-dsb.     (A.-N.) 
CRAVANT.    OavenjcowwiUy. 
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CRAY  A3.     A  crevice.     Pr.  Pan. 

CRAVAUNDE.     Coward.     (A.-N.) 

CRAVE.  {!)  To  claim  money.    North. 

(2)  A  chink,  or  elef^.     Pr.  Parv. 

CRAVEL.     A  manlel-picee.      We,l. 

CRAW.  (1)  The  bosom;  the  ciBp  of  ■  bird. 

(2)  A  crow.     Norlh.    Properly,  a  rook.     Sex 

Ling.  Diet.  1M9. 
CRAW-BUCKLES.     SbLrt-bnckles.     Dtdt. 
CRAW -FEET.    The  wild  hyacinth. 
CRAWK.  (I)  Stubble.     Also,  a  faggot. 
(2)  The  reftiBC  of  tallow.      Pr.  Parv. 
CRAWL.    To  abound.    Norlh. 
CRAWLBY-MAWLEY.    In  a  weak  and  uling 

aUts ;  unweTL     Norf. 
CRAWLY-WHOPPER     A  bUck-beelle. 
CRAWPARSED.  Hog-breech eii.     North. 
CRAWSE.     Jolly;  brisk.      Yorlah. 
CRAY.  (1)  See  (Vaitr. 

(2)  A  disease  in  hawks,  proceeding  from  cold 
and  bad  diet. 

(3)  A  kind  of  gum. 

CRAYNE.    A  chink,  or  elefl.    Pr.  Part. 
CRAYZE.     A  wUd  feUow. 
CRAZE.     To  cnwk.     ftroK. 
CRAZED.     Pooliib;  insane.     Far.diaL 
CRAZEY.    Crow's  foot.    South. 
CRAZIES.     Aches;  pains.     North. 
CRAZLED.     Coupled.      Yorlah. 
CILAZV.     Infirm ;  dilapidated. 
CR  AZZ I LD.     Coals  eaked  togeth  er. 
CREABLB.    Capable  of  being  created. 
CBEACHY.    Same  as  crajy.  q.  t. 
CREAG.    The  game  of  ninepins. 
CBEAGHT.    A  drove  of  cattle. 
CREAK.  (l)Awicker  basket. 

(2)  "  To  cry  creak,"  to  be  afraid,  to  desist  from 
any  project. 

(3)  A  hook.      Yorkiih. 

(4)  A  land-rail.     Narlh. 

CREAM.  (I)  To  squeeie,  or  press.    Wett. 

(2)  To  froth,  or  curdle.    Norlh. 

(3)  A  cold  shivering.     Somenet. 

(4)  The  holy  anointing  oU. 

CREAMER.    One  who  has  ■  stall  in  a  market 

or  fair. 
CREAMFACED.     Pale.     South. 
CBEAM-WATER.    Waterwith  akind  of  oilor 

scum  upon  it. 
CREAMY.    ChillT.     Devoit. 
CREANCE.  (1)  Faith ;  belief.     (J-N.) 
Tnii  msTilen  Uii)»  the  tmi'i 
Vata  this  wyr  to  perfllly. 

GKCB-.lia.  5r>c.  A-il^.  tM,  r.  St. 
(2)  Credit ;  payment.     (A.-N.) 

And  wilh  hli  TTKJotit  hloodc  he  wrootc  ihe  bilk 

To  mry  pcnjlail  in  ful  crKirm^. 

Run.  ii^lJW  Minli,  Sho  Ci.llrx'  Mi- 

li)  To  borrow  money.     (A.-N.) 

(4 )  The  string  with  whicfa  a  hawk  i*  Kcured. 

CREANT.    Recreant!  craven. 

CREAS.    The  measln.     Yorith. 

CREASE.  (U  A  curved  tile.     Wttl. 

(.21  The  U?  of  ■.  hoise's  neck. 


I 
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(3)  Luring ;  fond.     Lane. 
{i)  A  split,  or  rent.     EomI. 
(5)  To  incrfue.     Devon. 
CREATE.    Crenled.     (£o/.) 
CREATURE.  (1)  The  Creator. 

(2)  A  poor  miserable  persoa. 
CREAUK.     A  crooked  sUck.     North. 
CBEAUNCER.    A  creditor.    (^.-A'.) 
CHGAUNSER.    A  tutor.     SiiUon. 
CRBAUNT.    Bdieving.     {A-N.) 
CRBBULLE.    A  cripple.     (^.-^V.) 
CRECH.    A  crutch.     North. 
CREDANS.    Credit ;  repaUtion. 
CREDENT.    Credible.    S*a*. 
CREDILLE.     A  cndle.     Htorne. 
CREE.  (1)  To  Mcthe.     North. 

(!)  To  pound,  or  bruiie.     North. 

(3)  A  hut  or  Bty.     Cttmb. 
CREECH.     To  KTeam.     Someriet. 
CREED.    Hird.     Yorkth. 
CREEK.    A  ttnnA.     Suffolk. 
CREEL.  (I)  Awickcrbukdt.     North. 

(2)  A  butcher's  etool.     North. 

(3)  A  wooden  fr«me  for  oak-cskes. 
CREEM.  (I)  To  convey  slUy,     Cheth. 
(!)  To  pour  out.     North. 
CREEN.    To  pine.     Dnm. 
CBEENT.     SmaU;  diminutive.      Wilta. 
CREEP.  (1)  To  raise,  or  hoist  up. 

(2)  A  ridge  of  land. 
CREEPER.  (I )  A  louse.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  small  stool.     North. 
CREEPERS.  (1)  Small  low  irons  in  a  grate  r>e- 
tween  Che  andinmg. 

(2)  A  Mrrous  Bdget.     Par.  dial. 

(3)  Low  patten*.    Norf. 

(4)  Grapnels.    Eail. 
CREEP-HEDGE.     A  vagrant.    Eatt. 
CREEPINS.    A  beating.     Oomb. 
CREEPLE.  (I)  A  cripple. 

(2)  To  aqaeexe  -,  to  compress.    Eatt. 

CREBZE.    Squeamish.     Weil. 

CIIEIL.    A  dwartieli  man.     North. 

CREILED.    Speckled :  variegated.     CubiS. 

CREKE.  (1)  A  crane.     (A.-N.) 

(2)  A  basket.     Pr.  Pvrv. 

CREKYNE.     To  cluck,  as  hens.     Pr.  Part. 

CRBMB.     Chrism  ;  ointment. 

CREMESYN.    Crimson  velvet. 

CRENELLE.    A  loophole  in  a  fortrew.    Some. 

times,  >  battlement. 
CRENSEYN.    Crimson.    (A.-N.) 
CREOPEN.    To  creep ;  lo  crawl. 
CREPEMOUS.    A  term  of  endearment.    Pals. 

grave's  AcolB.itua,  1510.     Slill  in  use. 
CREPIL.     A  cripple.    {^.-S.) 
CHEPINE.     Fringe  worn  with  a  l^^nch  hood 

the  erei^lne,    or  golden   net-caul,  Plauclii! 

p.  117. 
CREPPID.     Crept.   (A.-S.) 
CRESCIVE.    Increasing  in  power. 
CRESCLOTII.    Fine  linen  cloth. 
CRESE.   Toincreaac   S,J.-N.) 
CRESMEDE.    Christened.    Ij..N.) 
CHESOLITE.   Crystal. 


ighteata 


CRESSAWNTE.     Act 

CRE8SE.    A  rush.     "I 
'•m,"  Lincoln  MS. 

CRESSET.  An  open  lamp,  suspended  on  pivots 
in  a  kind  of  fork,  and  carried  upon  a  pole, 
fomierl.v  much  used  in  nocturnal  proceasions. 
The  light  was  a  wreathed  rope  smeared  with 
pitch  or  rusin  stuck  on  a  piu  in  tlie  centre  of 
(he  Imwl.  The  cresset  was  lometimes  a  hol- 
low pan  filled  with  combustibles,  and,  indeed, 
any  hollow  vessel  employed  for  holding  a  light 
was  BO  called. 

CREST.  (I)  Increase.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  In  architecture,  a  term  for  any  sraamenl^ 
upper  finishing. 


W(U«nr>ii 


ic  hijh  la 


id  batiyUcd. 


(4)  The  rising  part  of  a  horse's  neck. 
CREST-TILES.     Tiles  used  for  covering  the 

ridge  of  a  roof. 
CRETE.     A  kind  of  tweet  wine.      "  Croticka 

le,"  Topsell's  Beastg,  p.  276. 

rhu»  rUrwl  ud  n,«(.clnB,illir  miin*. 

CRETOYJJE.    A  sweet  sauce.   (A.-N.) 

CREUDEN.    Cried ;  roared,  pL 

CREUSE.   A  cup.   (J..N.) 

CREVASSE.   A  chink  or  cniYiee.   (A..N.)  CVe- 

Micri,  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,f.  1&;    IVecvyi, 

MS.CanUb.Pf.  li3S.r.7. 
CHEVET.    A  cruet,   Eaut. 
CREVIL.    The  head.   {A.-N.) 
CREVIN.    A  crack,  or  creviee.     North. 
CREVISE.    A  cray-fiab.    (fr.)    Somettoe*.  a 

lobster,  as  in  MS.  Arand.  249. 
CREW.    A  coop.     Salop. 
CREWDLE.    To  crouch  logetlm.     North. 
CREWDLIXG.     A  slow  mover.     Cieth. 
CREU'DS.     Themeasles.     North. 
CREWEL.  (I)  A  cowslip,    Somentt. 
(3)   Pine  worsted,  formerly   much  in  HM  lur 

fringe,  garters,  &c. 
CREWNTING.    Grumbling.    BxmMr. 
CREW-YARD.    A  farm-yard.    Una. 
CREYSEDE.     Crossed.     Htamt. 
CREYSERY.     A  cmsade.     {A.-N.) 
CRIANDE.     Crying,     {J-N.) 
CRIB.  (1)  A  child's  bed.     Var.duU. 

(2)  A  lock-up  house.  Sotop.  l>r^,'' .  J-fJi.,.^. 

(3)  A  rack  or  manger,    ■'ai'-  tHal.    Alio,  a  ftrid 

CRIB.BITER.      A   hone   that  draws  in   bi< 

breath,  and  biles  his  manger. 
CBJBDLE.(l)  Afineraortof  bran.  CribilJirtde. 

Reliq.  An1iq.i,9.  SccColgrave.inv.BoiwyeOH. 
(2)  A  corn-sieve.     lloUghand. 
CRICK.    The  galTle  of  a  cross-bow. 
CRICKER.    A  collier's  horse.      Alao,  a  man 

that  carriea  heavy  loads  On  *  horso.     Wttl. 
CRICKET.  (1)  A  low  .tool. 
(2)  Said  of  a  feirct,  ntiHs  a/ipatmt. 


CRI 

CWCKBT-A-WICOT.     Merry  i  «I«o,  to  jog 

up  and  down. 
CRICKLE.    To  bend;  toBloop.    Var.dial 
CRICKS.     Dry  hcdgewqod.      IFnl. 
CHIED-UP.     Much  praUed.      I'or.  dial. 
CRIEL.     A  kind  of  Iieron. 
CRIETNGES.     Praven.     IFrber. 
CRIG.     A  wooden  maUct.    Narlh.    AlsosTCrb, 

W  best. 
CRIINDE,    Crjing.     «o*.  Gloue. 
CRIKKET.     A  creek.    Lfiand. 
CRILU     ChiUyi  goosedesliy.     Lanr. 
GRIM.  (I)  To  .hWer.    /.  Wight. 
^    (2)  A  im  J!  portion  of  Knything.    fl'eal.  /.i— vi. 
CRIMANI!    Interj.  of  tuddeQiuiprise.   Some. 

CRIMBLG.    To  creep  ilily.    Eatl.     To  erim- 
ble-i'-th'.polie,  to  flr  from  m  agreement,  It 
act  cairirdly. 
CRIME.     Cry;  n-port.    Weit. 
.  CRIM.ME.    To  cnimble  bresd. 
It^         CRrMMLE.    To  plait  up  a  dreii. 

y  CRIMP.  (1)  A  game  at  eardi.  /  -/'  *--'"i^-  ' 
m  A  dealer  in  coall.   Noif. 
Is)  To  be  very  Blingy.    Devim. 
{i)  [nconiislent ;  iaconcliuive. 
CRIMPS.   In  the  crimpi,  well  set  out  in  clothes. 
CRINCH.  (1)  A  imaU  bit.     Glouc. 

(2)  Same  ai  eranch.  q.  v. 

(3)  To  crouch  together.    A'or/A, 
CRINCHLING.    A  very  aaiall  apple,  alio  called 

a  cjingling.    Eat. 
CRINCKLE.     See  Crimik. 
CRINCOMES,    Tbe  Inea  Yenerea. 
CRINDLB.    A  kernel.     Lane. 
CRINE.     To  ihrink ;  to  pine.   NorlH. 
CRINETTS.    The  long  smaU  liUck  feathers  c 

a  bank')  head. 
CRINGLE.    A  withe  or  rope  for  fastening 

gate  with.     ffortA. 
CRINGLE-CRANGLE.    A  lig-iag.     Xarth. 
CRINITB.     llniry.     (Lot.) 
CRINK.  (1)  A  very  small  child.     Weil. 
(2)  A  emmpling  apple.     Utref. 
CRINKLE.  (I)  To  rumple.     Var.  dial. 

i2)  To  bend;  to  waver.     North. 
3)  To  form  into  h>ops,  ai  thread  sometime* 
doea.      Line. 
^    (4)  To  ihrink.     SafftAtt. 

CHINKLE-CRANKLE.     A  wrinkle.      AVM, 

"  Full  of  crinkiecnmkta,"  Colgiave. 
CRINZE.    A  drinking  cup. 
CRIP.    To  cut  the  hair.     Wfit. 
CRIPLING.     Tolteiy.     North. 
CRIFLINGS.      Short  span  at   the  sides   of 

bouses. 
CHIPPIN.     SeeOfpm*. 
CRIPPLE-GAP.    A  hole  left  in  walls  for  iheep 
to  pass  through.     North.     Also  called  a  crip- 

CRIPPLIFIED.     Crippled.     Muaday. 
CRIPS.     Crisp;  curled.      If'cit. 
CRISH.     Cartilage.     Eatt. 
CHISIMOIIE.      A  little   child.     Dtven.     No 
doabt  from  ehrinnne,  q.  v. 
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CRISLED.    Oooae-flCTby.    Ford. 

CRISOME.    See  Chrinmt. 

CRISP.  (I)  Pork  crackling.     South. 

'2)  To  curl.     CHipy,  wairy. 

:3]  Fine  linen  ;  cobweb  lawn.     ,' 

(4)  A  kind  of  biscuit..    Norlk. 

CRISPE.    Curled-    (lat.) 

CRISPiNG-IRON.     A  curling-in 

CRISPIN'S-LANCE.     An  awl. 

CRISPLE.     A  curl.    Alio  a  tcH 

CRISSY.    A  crisis.    Eatt. 

CRISTALDRE.    The  leaser  eenlaiu7.    (Imrd. 

Spell  Criitttladdre,  and  ciplained  een/Mim 

ntojor,  in  MS.  Sloane  9.  f.  3. 
CRISTEN.     A  kind  of  plum.  ^^ 

CRISTENDOM.     Baptism.     tFitkliffi.       ^H 

MS.  Ca-lmb.  Tt.  II.  »,  f.  ^ 
CRISTEN'E.     Christian.     {A.-N.) 
CRISTENING.   Christian  feith. 
CRISTINE.  A  kid.  {A..N.) 
GRISTING.   Baptism.   {A.-N.) 
GKISTyOREY.   A  kind  of  fur,  much  used  in  the 
fifteenth  cenlnry. 

NefuirW  wllh  eroiyn  at  utih  Ti^ggr^. 

CRIT.   A  hovel.  So/ip.     Vf^jj-  ,  4-^ 
CRITCH.   "Stony.    Line. 
CRITICK.   The  art  of  criticism- 
CRITUARY.     A  kind  of  sauce. 
CROAK.   To  die.   Oxon. 
CROAKER.   A  raven.   Jmum. 
CR^OAKUM-SHIRE.  Northumberland. 

CROATT'S  totllB.   Si^ali.   '  ~ ■ 

CROB.  (1)  Aclown.    North. 

(2)  To  tyrannize  over.    YorJuh. 

CROBBE.    The  knops  of  leafy  buds,  used  as 

pendants  from  the  roof. 
CROCARD.   Some  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in 

.  157  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  223. 
CB0CE.<1)  Across.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  A  crook;  a  crozicr. 
CROCERE.   The  bearer  of  a  pailoral  slalT,  or 

crorier.   Pr.  Pan. 
CROCIIE.  (1)  A  crutch.    (_A.-N.)     "  Whiciie 

wende  his  hcipe  a  crmhe,"  Cower,  MS. 
(2)  The  top  of  a  stag's  head,  the  knob  at  tho 

CROCHED.   Crooked.   (A.-N.) 
CROCHEN.   The  crochet  in  music 
CROCHET.  AhooV.  {^.-A'.) 
CHOCHETEUR.   A  porter,   (fr.) 
CROCK.  (1)  An  old  ewe.    I'orij*. 
■2)  The  cramp  in  hawks. 

'3)  A  kind  of  musket. 

4)  Soot.   Also,  lo  black  nilh  soot. 
(b)  A  pot ;  an  earthen  vessel.     To  erock,  to  lay 

(S)  To  decrease ;  to  decay.    North. 

(7)  Under  hair  in  the  neck. 

(8)  The  back  uf  a  fire-place,   ffetl. 

(9)  An  old  laid  egg.    North. 
CROCK-BUTTER.    Salt-butter.   Soutlt. 


CROCKET.    A  hrgerollof  hsir,  much  worn  L 
»>rfc.^^B  lime  of  ErtwaM  I. 


I 
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aemtr,  MS.  Sbc.  Anllq,  IM,  f.  IT). 

CROCKETS.  Projecting  Bonen  or  foliage  uwd 

in  Golhic  architecture, 
CROCKS.  (1)  Loclu  of  h»ir.    Rei.  Ant.  ii.  175. 
{i)  Two  crookeii  timTim,  of  natural  bend,  fonn- 

ing  an  iicli.  leen  in  old  buildings,   Norlh. 
CROCKT.  (1)  Sooly.   E<at. 
(2)  A  imall  Scotch  cow.  North. 
CRODART.  A  coward.   North. 
CBODDY.   To  coolest ;  lo  strive  ;  t«  play  very 

roughly.   North. 
CBODE.   A  roola.   North. 
man.  (l)  a  meadow  near  a  hooie  ;  a  imaU 

common  field ;  any  iaclosiire.  /  urfL  /*»«.  **/. 
(21  A  vault.   Kmt. 
CROGGBD.  Riled.   Oj'on. 
CROGGLE.   Soar,  or  ciirdy.    Yuriih. 
CROC  H  TON -BELLY.     A  pcnon  who  eats  a 

great  deal  of  fruit.   Law. 
CROGSET.   The  coronal  of  a  spear. 
CROICE.   Acrou.     {,A.-N.) 
CROISE.   A  drinUng.cup. 
CROISERie.   The  Crusade.    (^-JV.) 
CROKE.  (1)  Refuser  the  bad  or  useless  part  of 

anything.    lAne. 
m  A  kind  of  lance.  {.i.-N.) 
?3)  A  trick ;  a  turn.   North. 
(4)  The  ordure  of  Ihe  hare. 
;s)  To  bend. 


CHOKED.  Lame ;  iaArm. 
CROKEKELY.  Honkedly. 
CROKER.  (1)  A  grower  of  laffron.     See  Har- 

(riaon's  England,  pp.  232.  233. 
(2)  K  cottage  without  ituira. 
CROLLE.    Curled.     Kyng  Alis.  1999. 
CROLLING.      The  mmhling,  or  grumbling  of 
(he  stomach.    Palt^aet. 
CROM.  (1)  Tocrowd.     North.  •;.  ry^^ 
(2)  To  arrange  anything.      Lane. 
CBOME.  (1)  AjMokiasMffwithahookatlhe 
■SHof  it.    Noff.    Thia  term  occura  in  the 
Pr.  Parr.  p.  104.  f 

_._4   (21  Pulp;  kernel;  the  crumb.    See  Forme  of 
^^       Cury,  p.  62 ;  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89.  {A.-S.) 
CSOMP.    Witty.     Oj™. 
CROMPTLD.    Crumpled. 
CROMPYNG.     Curving,  aaid  of  a  dog'a  lai 

Mautnofihe  Game. 
CROMSTER.     AkindotTciselhavingacrooked 
,)m-VU      prow.    {Dul.) 

^       CRONE,     An  old  ewe.     Also,  an  old  wi, 

generally  in   an   opprobrious  sense.     Theie 


meanuigi  ai 


DDoected  with  eidi 


CRONE-RERRIES.    Wliortle-bcrries. 
CRONELL.    A  coronal,  or  garland.     Also,  the 

coronal  of  a  Unce,   called  eronfl,  by  lltU, 

Henr\lV.f.l2. 
CRONESANKE.    The  perisearia. 
CRONCE.     A  hilt,  or  handle. 
CRONlqUE.    Aehronicle.    {A.-N.) 


CRONK.(l)Tocro«kitopral«.    North. 

(2)  To  perch.      Yorkth. 

(3)  To  eiult  over  with  insult.  Hunter' tHaBmnuh. 
Gloa. 

CRONNY.    Meny  1  cheerfoL   Drri.       ' 
CRONOGRAPIIY.    A  history.   llaU. 
CRONY.    An  intimate  friend. 
CROO.  (l)Tocoo.,  North. 
crib  for  cattle.    LaiK. 
CROOCH.    To  crouch  down.    Ojoiu 
CROODLE.    To  cower  I  to  crouch;  lo  cuddle. 

«,  lo  feel  cold. 
CROOK.  (l)Thedevil.   Somertrt. 
(2)  The  crick  in  the  neck. 

' ")  A  chain  in  B  cbimney  for  hanging  l)aiten  on. 
North. 

)  Abend  or  curvature.    Alio  a  verb,  to  make 
crooked. 
CROOKEL.    Toeoo.   North. 
CROOKEN.    To  bend.    Yorhih. 
CBOOK.LUG.    A  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  the 
end  of  it,  used  for  pulling  down  dead  branches 
of  trees.  Gloae. 
CROOKS.    (1)    The  fumilure  of  pack-horses; 
long  pieces  of  timber,  sharpened  above,  and 
bent  in  a  particular  manner,(o  support  burdens 
onliorses.    Beeon. 
(2)  Hinges.    North. 
CROOL.    To  mutters  to  miinnnr. 
CROOM.     A  imalt  portioi 


of  anything.    So- 

CROON.    To  liellow  ;  to  loar.    North.    Also,  lo 

CBOONCil.    To  encroach.   East. 

CROOP.      To   rake  together;    lo    be   miserly. 

CROOPBACK.  Ahmnp-back- 
CROOPY.(l)  Hoarse.  North. 
(2)  To  creep;  to  bend,  Darut. 
CROOSE.    An  assistant  to  the  banker  at  the 

game  of  basset. 
CROtJT.   Same  aa  croof,  q.  V. 
CROP.  (1)  The  gorge  of  •  bird.    "Neck  and 

crop,"  completely,  entirely. 

(2)  A  ahoot  of  a  tree,  grown  in  one  season. 
North.  Properly,  the  head  or  top  of  a  tree, 
the  extreme  shoot ;  uiy  shoot ;  a  sprig  of  a 

(3)  Thespsje-rib.    Var.  dial, 

(4)  The  lop.    {A..S.) 


(5)  To  nop  the  cauiey,  to  wslk  onyieldingly 

down  the  centre. 
CBOPE.(l)  Crept.    (..IS,) 

Thli  \Miy  iho  wa  c«t*  ■■Wc, 


(2)  To  CTMp  slowly.    Eatl. 
(3J  The  cnippo'.    n'eirr. 

h)  The  finial  of  ■  c^snopy,  Ac. 

(SJAbiQcJ,  ortUlM.    {A.-N.) 

(6)  Crooked.    PaligraTe. 

CROPIERS.   Thehominp  on  ■  horae'n  bick. 

iA.-N.) 
CROITNG.   TheiurfMBofcofi!. 
CROPONE.   The  butlock  orhannch.    (A^N.) 
CROPORE.   The  cropper,    (-i.-M) 
CROP-OUT.    To  >i^ie*r  aborc  the  BuHi»ce,  ti  i 

■tTBtum  of  co*1.  &C. 
CROPPEN.(l)  Crept.    North. 

(3)  To  oat,  ««  bird.  {AS.-) 
(3)  The  crop  of  a  ben,  Cuntb. 
CHOPPY.   A  Roiuidhead. 

CROP-RASH,    The  loose  loft  stone  above  the 

■ohd  tein.    Wane. 
CROP.WEED.    The  bUck  matfelloti. 
CROSE.    A  (rosier. 
CROSHABBLL.    A  courtezan.    Kent. 
CROSS.  (I)  To  cashier. 

(2)  A  piece  of  money. 

(3)  The  horiionU  piece  near  the  top  of  R  dagger. 

(4)  To  dislodge  a  roe-deer.     Alio,  to  doutde  in 

(5)  To  keep  the  crop,  to  monopolize  the  market 

(6)  To  cleave  the  back-bone,  » terra  m  cutting 

CROSS-AND-PILE.      The   game   now  c«lted 

kradi-inid-lailt.     See  Nomenclator,  p.  299. 
CROSS-B.\RS.   Aboy'ajame, 
CROSS-BATED.     Chequered, 
CROSS. BITE.    To  swindle!  to  cheat:  to  de- 
ceive.     Crmf-bile,    croajiiler,    a   awindler. 

Plorio  hu,  "  Furb-ire,  (o  play  the  cheater,  the 

cnnnie-cBtcher  or  erone-iiter," 
CROSS-DAYS.    The  three  days  preceding  the 

feast  of  Asccniion. 
CROSSE-BACCED.     Having  a  bar  through,  as 

slioL     See  Oril.  and  Reg.  p.  272.     Qu,  ero«e- 

6airedf 
CROSSED.    Taken  the  cro>B. 
CROSSE-ISLED.     A  church  with  trusepti  u 

■0  called. 
CROSSELET.    A  tnicible.    (A.-K) 
CROSS-EYE.     A  violent  squint.     Etut. 
CROSS-GARTERED,       Having    the    garters 

croMed  on  the  leg. 
CROSS-CR-MXED.    Nat  slnught  graiocd.  ss 

wood.     Hence,  ohstinale.  peevish. 
CROSS-LAY.    A  cheating  wager. 
CROSSLET.     A  frontlet. 
CROSS-MORGANED.     Peevish.    North. 
CROSS-PATCH.   A  peevish  child.    Also  called 

CROSS-PATE.    The  cross  at  the  top  of  a  ball 


CR0SS.PUHPOSBS.     A  chQd's 


Sculties 


ield  bj  I  forereign. 


AIM), 


CKOSS.QUARTERS.    l>iagonal  openings  in  the 

turret  of  a  building, 
CROSS-ROW.    The  alphabet, 
CBOSS-SOMER.    A  beam  of  timber. 
CROSS-SWORO.    One  with  a  cross-bar  for  its 

CROSS-THE-BDCKLE.  A  peculiar  and  diffl. 
cult  step  iu  rustic  dancing. 

CROSS-TOLL.     A  passage  toll 

CROSS-TRiP.  In  wrestling,  when  the  legs  are 
crossed  one  wilhiu  the  other. 

CROSS-VEIN.  One  reui  of  ore  crossing  an- 
other at  right  angles. 

CROSS-WEEK.    Rogation  week. 

CROSS-WIND.    Towiirp;totBT*t.   North. 


CROSTELL.    A  wine-pot. 
CROSWORT.    /f(T*o  Crinw/ieo,  hot. 
CROTCH.  (1)  A  crutch.  Eatt. 

(2)  Same  as  tl^t.  q.  v. 

(3)  A  post  with  a  forked  (op,  used  in  bnililing,&c. 

(4)  The  place  where  the   tail  of   an   aniuial 

CROTCH.BO'OTS.    Water  hoots.   iW. 
CBOTCH-BOUND.    Lazy.    &.»/. 
CR0TCHED.<1)  Cross)  peevish.   Rat. 

(2)  Crooked)  hooked.  North. 
CROTCHET.  A  metal  hook. 
CROTCH.ROOM.   Length  of  the  legs. 
CROTCH-STICK.    A  crutch.    &./. 
CROTCH-TAIL.    A  kite.    &.ej. 
CROTCH-TROLLING.    A  method  of  trolling 

or  angling  for  pike.   Natf. 
CROTE.    A  clod  of  earth.  /  -'-^  J,  tit. 
CROTELS.     The  ordure  of  the  We.  rabbit,  or 

goat.    Also  called  mttyt  and  crolitd^.    The 

Maistre  of  Ibe  Game,   MS.   BodL  &46,  ha* 

cfDlryngt  of  the  hart. 
CROTEY.   Soup  :  potUge.   {A-N.) 
CROTONE.     A  disb  in  cookery,  described  iu 

the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  34. 
CROTTE.     A  hole  :  a  corner.    (A.-N.) 
CROTTLES.     Crumbs.    North.  •     \ 

C'ROTTLmG.     Friable.    North.  -  ^H 

CROU.    A  hut :  a  sty.    Derm.  ^^H 

CROUCH.     A  tumble  j  vrrinkle,     Omm.     "^^^ 
CROUCHE.  (1)  A  piece  of  money.  ■»  -' 


CROUCHMAS.    Christmas.     Turner. 
CROUD.  (1)  To  coo.    North. 

(2)  The  crypt  of  a  church. 

(3)  A  coane  apple  pasty.     H'ii/». 

(4)  Atiddle.    Also  a  verb. 
CROUDE.    To  shove  together.   {A.-S.) 
CROUDEWAIN.   A  car* )  a  waggon.   Peril 

kind  of  baiTOw. 


lifSU 
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CKOCHHE.    A  pan ;  *  idtcbcr. 
CROUKE.  (1)  A  crow.    North. 

(2)  An  urtlieii  pitcher.     {J.-S.) 

(3)  To  bend.    {J.-S.) 
CROL'LE.     Cnrled.      CAaaar. 
CROUME.     Shtrp;  cutting.     {A.-N.) 
CROUN.    The  circle  of  liur  piodaced  b;  the 

pmttlj  tomure.    (A.-N.) 
CROUNCORN.    A  rmtie  pipe. 
CROUSMENT.    A  coronMion.     (A.-N.) 
CROUP.  (1)  To  croBk.     Nor/A. 
(2)  A  diieue  in  pwiltry. 
h)  Tbe  ridge  of  the  bick.    (.t-N.) 

(4)  To  itoop  1  to  croDch.     Ctrmd. 

(5)  The  craw;  the  bell]'.  Also,  the  buttock 
or  haunch. 

CROUPY-CRAW.    The  rsTen.    Norih. 

CROUS.  {l)Merry;  brisk;  lively;  bomptioo! 
"  (.>iurorcrini>,uucy,mi]a|ierl,  Bor."  Ken 
netl,  MS.Lansd.  1033.  Eridently  connectei 
with  crw,  wrathful,  Havelok,  1 966 ;  and  hence 
perb«p«  cnu/i/.  The  foUowing  i«  an  instanci 
of  the  word  in  the  aame  lense  u  in  Hnvelok. 

CarmrrManill.US.OilL  TriK.  OinMi.t.m 
*     (3)  To  catterwuul ;  to  provoke.     Eaal. 
^^ROUSLET.    To  fiatter  1  to  court.     Danm. 

CROUTll.    A  fiddle ;  a  croud,  q.  v. 

CROUWEPIL.    The  herb  crane-bill. 

CROW.  (1)  A  cattle-crib.    Laac. 

(2)  An  iron  gavelock.    North. 

(S)  To  claim.     Sommel. 

(4)  To  pull  or  pluck  a  crow,  to  complain  o 
quarrel  with  any  one. 

(5)  To  give  tbe  crow  a  pudding,  to  die.    Slutk. 

(6)  A  pigity.     Dnon. 
CHOW-BELL. 

Id  ■  (TUUDd  Dt  mine  ullcd  SwiHi  (Town  Itiui 
duILir  a  pUat  nltpd  by  Ihi*  p»ple  her^Aboiti  n-ou 
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CROW-BERRY.     Cm/wfrum  Niymm,  Lin. 
CROWCH.  fl)  A  cratch.    Perry. 
(2)  Crooked.    Hiiloft. 
CROW-COAL.     Inferior  coal.     Camh. 
CROWD.  (1)  To  wheel  about.     Nmf. 

(2)  To  move  one  thing  icroii  another ;  to  make 
a  grating  noiie. 

(3)  Congealed  milk.     North. 
CROWD-HARROW.    A  wheel-harrow.    Norf. 
CROWDING.     A  barrow.     Potion. 
CROWDLING.    Timid;  dull;  sicUy.     »«(. 
CROWDY.    A  meuof  oatmeal,  generally  mixed 

with  milk.    North. 

CROWDY-KIT.    A  imal!  fiddle.     m,l. 

CROWDY-MAIN.  A  riotouiaiu-mbly;  a  cock- 
fight ;  «  crowded  mUtOre.     North. 

CROWD  If  .MliTTON.    A  flddler. 

CROWDY-PIE.    An  applet umover,     Wttt. 

CROW-FEET.  The  wrinktei  which  ipread  from 
the  outer  comen  of  (he  eye. 

CROWFLOWER.    The  crow-fool.     North. 


CHOWISH.    Spirited ;  pert.     North. 
CROWKEEPER.      A    boy  employed  to  tcut 
wi  from  land,  in  former  timea  armed  with 


CROW-LEEK.    Thehy»dnlh. 

CROWN.    To  hold  an  inqueit.    North.     See 

Sharp'a  Chron.  Mirab.  pp.  4,  88. 
CROWNACLE.    A  chronicle. 
CROWNATION.    A  coronuion.    Mifge. 
CROWNEDXUP.    A  bumper. 
CROWNER.    A  coroner.     Var.  dial. 
CROWNET,    A  corooel. 
CROWNING.    Shgblly  arched.    Eatl. 
CROWN-POST.    In  building,  the  pott  which 

itandi  upright  between  the  principal  raflcn. 
CROWNS,   Crowni-of-the-8un,  a  gold  erownio 
called  from  the  mint  mark,  worth  ibout  4i.  6d. 
Crowna-of-the-roio  were   coined   by  Henry 
Vin.  in  1526,  and  worth  the  lame  sum. 
CROW.PARSNIP.    The  dandeUon. 
CROWPYNE,    A  crupper.    Pr.  Pan. 
CROWSHELL.    The  fresh-wrUer  miucle. 
CROWS-NEST.    Wild  psrslcy. 
CROWSOPE.     The  herb  Sm^onaria. 
CROWSTONE.   The  top  Mone  of  tbe  gable  end 

of  a  house. 
CROWT.     To  pucker  up. 
CROW-TIME.    Evening.     Eait. 
CROW-TOE.    The  ranunculus. 
CROW-TRODDEN.     Having  craw-feet,  q.  T. 
CROYDON-SANGUINE.    A  ullow  colour. 
CROITI.    To  cry,  ai  deer  do  in  rutting  time; 

to  mnrmur  low. 
CROYZ.     TheCTOsi. 
CROZZILS.     HaU.bunit  coals.     Yorhth. 
CRUB.    A  crust,  or  rind.     Derm. 
CRUBBIN.    Food.     Wft. 
CRUBBY.     Dry  crusty  bread.    Drron. 
CRUBS,     The  wooden  supporters  of  panniera, 

bags,  on  a  horse.    Writ. 
CRUCCHEN.    To  crouch.    {AS.) 
CRUCE.     Same  ai  croiti,  q.  v. 


CRUCHE.    A  bishop'*  croBJEr. 
CRUCHET.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 
CRUCIAR.    Acracifier.     Wieklifr. 
CBUCK.    A  crock,  or  pot.    Janiia. 
CRL'CKLE.    To  bend  ;  to  stoop,      Eatl. 
CRUD.  (1)  Crowded.     Eait. 

(2)  Carted ;  put  in  a  cart,  or  barrow.    Hence, 
conveyed. 

(3)  To  coagulate.    Bartl. 

CRUDDLE,    To  coagulate ;  to  cardie.    Alio.to 

crowd  or  huddle. 
CRUDELEE.    To  cry  like  a  pheasant. 
CRUDLB.    To  abudder.  or  ihake.     North. 
CRUDLY.    CrurobUng.    Salop. 


CRU 

CRUDS.    Cards.    (^.-S.) 
CRUEL.  (1)  Very.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  Kfen  i  valiant. 

(3)  Sad.     Ernoor. 
M  Fine  worsted. 
^5)  A  cowslip.     Derm. 
CRUBLS.     The  ihinglei,     Ynrkih. 
CRUETS.    The  vaitXt  which  conl* 

■nd  w»tet  for  the  lervin  of  the  alti 
CRUIVES.    Bacloted  apices  in  a  dai 

fur  taking  Milmon.    Norlh. 
CRUK,    A  bend,  or  ihoot.    Salop. 
CRUKE.    A  crooked  itaff.    (_A.-S.) 
Bl  tlwlMiiiofihelijrltiiiiMtlutUioiii 


Ihi  imldt,  ud  all*  the  gnu  kii 
ui.  lis.  L 

CRULB.  (l)8eeCn«/(4). 

(2)  To  curl.    (rf..a) 

Hti  honilM  othiTWhlle  to  m 
mt  CFDpeUi  erutrng  In  hla  t 


H.Ut 


(3)  To  «bive[  with  cold.    Also,  to  crouch  n 

the  fire  when  cold. 
CRUM.    To  btoE    North.     •!  '■n-^  t 
CRUMBLES.    Crumb!.    fi»(. 
CRUMCAKES.    Pancakes.    Narik. 
CRUME.    A  small  portion.    (,A.-S.) 
CRUMENAL.     A  pune.    Sprn.^. 
CRUMMY,  (1)  rinmp;  fleshy.    North. 
(2)  A  cow  with  crooked  horns, 
CHUMP.  (1)  Haidi  crnalj.    North.    Also, 

eat  a  crusty  loaf. 

(2)  Out  of  temper.    Nort*. 

(3)  The  cramp.     Tar.  dial, 
.■   (4)  Crooked.     Crvmp-iaci,  &c.    "  Crumpt 

cTookt,"  Nomendalor,  p.  ti. 
(5)  The  rump.    Norlh. 
CRUMPLE.  (1)  To  rumple.      For.  dial. 
(2)  To  wrinkle;  to  contract.     IFal.    Crumj 

footed,  having  no  movement  with  the  toes. 
CRUMPLED.    Twisted  ;  (asofcei    Cramponde, 

Wright '■  Pol.  Songs,  p.  329. 
CRUMPLING.  Same  ai  CHneAJnfi,  q,  V.  Hence, 

■  diminutive  or  deformed  person.  u.>J  '^ri~vu  ' 
CRUMPLY.     Wrinkled.    Depon.  '  1' 

CKUMPy.    Short ;  brittle.     Norlh. 
CRUNCH.    Toernsh.     Var.  dial 
CRUNCKLE.    To  creak.    Howell     Cotgmi 

"  to  creake  like  a  crane." 
CRUNDLES.    Scorbutic  ivielliBgi.    Devon. 
,  CRUtJE.    To  bellow  ;  to  roar.    North. 
CRUNEI.    To  whine.     Dmm. 
CRUNKLB,    To  mmple.      Tor.  dial. 
CRUP,    Crisp  ;  short ;  surly.    South. 
CRUPEL.    A  cripple.    ReL  Ant.  L  213. 


CUB 

226 ;  Nomenclator,  p.  233  ;  Collier's  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  34  ;  Hulinshrd,  Hist.  Engl.  i.  63. 

CRUSH.  Gristle.  Eaul.  To  crush  a  cup,  to 
finish  acup of  liquor. 

CRUSKE.    An  earthen  vessel. 

CRUSSEL  Gristle.  Ei-I.  hixa  eruitle.  Min- 
>heu  has  the  fir^t  form. 

CRUSTADE.  A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201, f. 32;  Warner's  Antiq,  Cu- 
lin.  p.  fi5  I  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  442,  452  ;  crus- 
lard,  Pegge's  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  70. 

CRUSTATION.    The  cusps  of  windows. 

CRUSTIV'E.     Covered  viith  crujt. 

CRUSTY.    Surly;  cross.    lar.diaL 

CRUT.    A  dwarf.    North. 

CRUTCHET.    A  perch.     JTonc, 

CRUTCH-NIB.  The  lower,  or  right  hand  handle 
of  a  plough. 

CRUTTLE.  (1)  A  cromb.    NorlA. 

(21  To  curdle.    Northaah. 

(3)  To  stoop  down ;  to  fall.    North. 

CRY.  (1)  Out  of  all  cry,  out  of  aU  estimation. 
Nam.    "  Cry  you  mercy,"  1  beg  your  pardon. 
(2)  The  giring  mouth,  or  the  music  of  hounds. 
{31  To  challenge,  bar,  or  object  to.    Somtriel. 

(4)  A  proclamation.    (jt-^S.) 

(5)  The  head.     (^.-N.) 
CRYANCE.     Fear.    (^.-A'.) 
CRY'D-NO-CHILD.    A  woman  cried  down  by 

her  husband.     Lane, 

CRYING.OUT.   An  aceoucbement, 

CRVIN'GTHE-MARE.  An  ancient  sport  in 
Herefordshire  at  the  harvest  home,  when  the 
reapers  tied  together  the  tops  of  the  last  blades 
of  com,  and  standing  at  some  distance,  threw 
their  sickles  at  it,  and  be  nlio  cut  the  knot 
had  the  prize.    Also  called  crying-the-neek. 

CRYKE.    A  creek.     Prompt,  Pare. 

CRYMOSIN.    Crimson. 

CRVSEN.    Cries.    Audelay,  p.  2. 

CRYSINEDE.    airistened.    {A.-N.) 

CRYSOME,    See  Vhritoaie. 


;RYSTALL.    The  crest  ? 


inhye. 


CRUPYARD.    The  crupper.     ThpnU. 

CRUS.     See  Croat. 

CRUSADO.    A  Portuguese  coin,  mentioned  by 

Webslei,  169;  Harrison,  p.  219, 
CSVSB.    Suae  a*  truce  q.  v.    Sec  Fiona,  p. 


MS,  0-UI..FI.U.m.t.  133. 

CRYSTALS.   The  eye*.    Wo*. 

CRYSTENDE.    Chrillened.    (J-N,) 

CRYSTVANTE.    Christendom.    (^.-JV.) 

CRYZOM.    Weakly.     Cravn. 

CU.    A  cow,    (.*.-S,) 

CUD.  (1)  Aehest.orbin.    NorlA. 

(2)  A  crib  for  cattle,    liloue.   Also,  to  coop  up, 
or  confine  in  s  coop. 

(3)  A  lump  or  beap  of  anything ;  a  confused  muu. 

(4)  A  martem  in  the  first  year.     See    Bluine's 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  75,    Also,  ■  young  fox, 

CUBA,    A  game  at  cards, 
CUBBOBD,    A  sideboard.     Literally,  a  table 
for  holding  the  cups.   It  •omelimea  had  doon. 
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cue  2, 

CUBBY-HOLE.    A  laog  pluc.     Far.  dial. 

CCBUH.    A  cover.    (A-N.) 

CUCCU.    A  cuckoo.   (.i..S.) 

CtlCK.  (1)  To  place  >  voman  in  the  cucking- 

(2)  To  CMt  :*  to  Ihiow.  J\WA. 
CUCK-BALL.  Suae  »s  curJtoo-ball,  q.  t, 
CUCKING-STOOL.  Ad  engine  foniierly  uied 
for  the  punishment  of  wonicn,  by  ducking 
them  in  the  water,  after  they  were  placed  in  a 
(tool  or  chair  fixed  far  the  purpoae.  The 
ebur  wai  tomeiimei  in  the  form  of  a  cloie 
■tool,  and  the  back  of  il  generally  omameuted 
with  picturegof  dcvili  flying awaywithicoldi, 
&c.  It  wai  originally  uiieil  for  the  puniiliment 
of  olTeiiCM  against  the  ataize,  Retiq.  ADlic|.  ii. 
176,  but  was  afterwardi  employed  (or  scolds 
and  proBtitules,  and  continued  in  vogue  in 
lome  places  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  tilting  in  the  chur  with  (he  feel  and  head 
hare  was  also  used  as  penance  unaccompanied 
witb  the  ducking,  and  the  form  of  the  atool  of 
course  conlribuled  to  increase  the  degrada- 
tion. See  further  in  Wiighl'i  Archeological 
Album,  Mo.  2. 


wiihynn 


lordihlp.  JfJT.  Kali,  c  Hut.  OB. 

CUCKOLD.     The  plant  huidock.    Cuckold'a- 

buttons,  the  bum  on  il. 
CUCKOLD'S-HAVEN.    A  .pot  on  the  Thames, 

a  little  below  Rotherhilhe,  frequently  alluded 

CUCKOLU'S-KNOT.  A  noose  tint  id  thai  the 
ends  point  lengthwayi. 

CUCKOO.    The  harebell.    Dreon, 

CUCKOO.ALE.  Ale  drunk  out  of  doon  to  wel- 
come tbe  euckoo'i  return. 

CUCKOO-BALL.  A  light  baU  for  children, 
made  of  parii-coloured  ragi. 

CUCKOO-BREAD.    The  wood-corrcl. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER.  Orckii  miufula.  Un. 
The  beautiful  wild  lychna  Jloiruli.  Gcraril, 
p.  201,  ■'  wilde  water-cresses  or  cuckow  How- 
en,  eardamiM."  Nares  hai  given  a  wrong 
explanation. 

CUCKOO-LAMB.  Early  Umb.  Oxm.  AUle 
yeaned  lamb.     Wane. 

CUCKOO-MALT.  Malt  made  in  the  summer 
montha.    /'  'orw. 

CUCKOO'S.MAtDEN.     The  wryneck.   Narlk. 

CUCKOO'S-MATE.    Tbe  bwley-bird.    Eail. 

CUCKOO-SPICE.    Tbe  wood-sorrel. 

CUCKOO-SPIT.  The  white  froth  which  en- 
doses  the  larva  of  the  eieada  tpumdria. 

CUCKOO-TIME.    Spring.    Nor//i. 

CUCKOW.    A  cuckold.    Shot. 

CUCK-QUEAN.    A  female  cuckold. 

CUCRY.    Cookery. 

CUCUDBS.    Cuheba. 

CUCULLED.    Hooded.     {' at.) 


CUCURBITE.    Agourdiavetaelih^edHkea 

gourd,    (/.of.) 
CLCITRD.     A  kind  of  plant. 


CUD.    Could.    North. 

CUDBEHDUCE.    TheCuthbert-duck,abiTdof 

the   Pom  island  off  Northumberland.    See 

Arch.  xiii.  341. 
CUDDEN.    A  fool;  a  clown. 
CUODIAN.    A  wren.     Dnon. 
CUDDLE.    To  embrace  i  to  bug ;  lo  squeeze  ;  to 

lie  cloie  together. 
CUDDY.     Cu.bbert.     North.     CudUy-ass  ii  a 

eommou  name  for  a  donkey.     Cuddy,  a  silly 

CUDDY'S-LEGS.    Large  herrings. 
CUDE-CLOTH.    A  chrisoiue  cloth.     North. 
CUDGEl,.    To  embroider  thickly. 
CUDS-LIGGINS,   An  exclamation. 


■nxliu 


Ifiiniu, 


CUD-WEED.    The  cotton  weed. 

CUE.  (1)  Half  a  farthing.  Miiuhfu.  A  cue  of 
bread  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  halfpenny  cnut, 
"  J.  Woods,  under-butler  of  Christ  Church. 
Oion,  said  be  would  never  «itt  capping  of 
CUM,"  Urry's  MS.  add.  to  Ray. 
one  draught. 

(2)  A  horse-shoe  ;  the  tip  of  a  shoe  made  tn 


Also 


's  shic 


(3)  In  acting,  the  final  or  catch-word  of  asjieech. 
Cue-fellow>,  actors  who  play  together. 

(4)  Humour;  temper.     For.  dioL 
CUERPO.    To  he  in  cnerpo,  to  be  stripped  of 

the  upper  garment. 
CUPERE.   To  cover;  to  conceal. 


CUFF.  (l)Tobeat.  To  cuff  over,  to  dilate.   To 

(2)  To  insinuate.     Eait. 

m  An  old  fellow.    Middj. 

(4)  Glove,  or  meleyne.     Pr.  Parr. 

CUPFEN.    A  churl.    See  Cnf  [3). 

CUFFINQUIRE.    A  justice  of  the  peace. 

CUGLION.  A  stupid  fellow.  {IlaL)  Some- 
times in  the  wont  lente,  a  scoundreL 

CUIFF.    To  walk  awkwardly.     Norlli. 

CUINSE.    To  carve  ■  plover. 

CUIRASS.     Armour  for  the  breast  ami  back. 

CUIRBOULY.    Tanned  leather.    {J^-N.) 

CUISSES.     Armour  for  the  thighs. 

CUIT.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine.  See  Florio.  pp. 
104,  128,  143,  50b. 

CCKER.  Fart  of  a  woman's  homed  hcad-dreit 
generally  fringed  with  fur. 

CUKKVNE,    Alvum  exonerare.    Pr.  Parr. 

CUKSTOLE.    The  toadstool 

CULCH.     Lumber;  ttiiflf;  refuse  of  any  IdncU 


I 


kl 


The  fundunent.  (A.-N.) 
CULKRAGE.  The  herb  trannrt. 
CULL.  (I)  The  hull-hMcJ.    Glouc. 

(2)  To  pick :  to  choote.     Var.  dioL 

(3)  To  embnee.    Somtriel. 

h)  A  chMt  1  a  deril.  A'orMum*. 

(5)  Sillj ;  mmple.    Norlh. 

(6)  To  pull ;  to  enforce    SUniwr. 
CULLAVINB.    Cdlumliine.     fforlH. 
CULLEN.    Cologne. 
CULLER.   A  chooser.    Florlo. 
CULLERS.  (I)  Colimrs.     Allevn  Papera,  p.  29. 
(2)  Refute  iheep.  culled  from  a  Hock  as  unfil  fur 

the  market.    Spelt  cuaiari  h;  Elyot,  iaS9. 
Seethe  NoincnclalDr,  p.  bO. 

CULLICE.  To  be«t  to  »  jeUy.  SMrlei/.  No 
doubt  rrom  eallu,  <\.  v. 

CULLING.  The  light  corn  leparMed  from  the 
reEl  in  winnowing. 

CULLINGS.     See  Culkn  (2). 

CULLION.    See  Cuption. 

CULLION-HEAD.    A  bution. 

CULLIS.  A  Teiy  fine  and  atniiig  hroth,  well 
Btrained,  much  used  for  inialiils,  espeelallj- 
for  contuTDptire  penoDg. 

CULLISANCB.  A  badge  of  arma.  See  Tarl- 
loa'a  JestE,  p.  12.  Aha  spelt  culluen.  It  ia 
CDrrupled  from  eagiii>a«ee. 

CULLOT.  A  cuahioo  to  ride  on,  formerly  uied 
bj  courien. 

CULLS.     S«e  OiUm  (2). 

CULLY.  (I)  To  cuddle,     row. 

(2}  Pooliih :  silly. 

CULLY-FABLE.    To  wheedle.     YoriMh. 

CULME.  The  auianiit.  According  to  Minsbeu, 
iBJoke  or  lool.  The  iatler  meaning  is  per- 
haps from  the  Prompt.  Pair. 

CULOKUM.  The  conclusion,  moral,  or  corol- 
lary of  a  Ule  or  narrative.  See  Depoj.  Rie.II. 
pp.  3,  29;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  GO,  19S. 

CULP.    A  heavy  blow.    Ea^(. 

CULPATE.    To  hlsme.     HaO. 

CULPE.     Blame ;  fault.     (Lai.) 

CULPIN.   A  taking  away  from  the  flour.  Wral. 

CULPIT.  A  large  lump  of  anrtWoB.  Ea»t. 
See  Cuipan,. 

CULPONS.  Shrcdii  logs.  (A-N.)  Also, 
handfula  or  small  parcels  of  anything.  H  of 
herbs,  tticks,  ate.  "  Culpons  or  peccB,"  Arch. 
»i.  35.     Cu^onf,  to  cut  into  gobbcti. 

CULPYNES.  Part  of  a  hone's  trappings.  See 
Hall.  Henry  VIII.  f.  79, 

CULRACHE.    The  herb  aramart. 

CULT.    To  jag  i  dress. 

CULTOK.    A  coulter;  ■  blade.    {A.-S.) 

CULVARD.     Treacherous;  cowardly.     (^.-M) 

CULVER.  (1)  A  dove.  {A.-S.)  The  wood- 
pigeon  is  still  go  called  in  Devon. 

(2)  To  beat  1  to  throb.    Emt. 

CULVER-HEADED.  Thick-headed;  stupid. 
A  slack  thatched  with  straw  or  stubble  is 
aaid  to  be  culver-headed. 

CULVER.HOUSE.     A  pigeon-house. 
CVLVEK-ZZtS.     The  bimches  of  pods  whioli 


eontiin  tha  seed*  of  the  aah.   Alio  ei^abed, 
the  coliunbine. 

CULVERT.     A  drain  ;  a  small  areh. 

CULVERTAGE.     Cowardice.     Skmarr. 

CULVERWORT.    Columbine. 

CUM.    Came.     I.ma'oft. 

CUMAND.  (1)  Commanded.     3f(naf. 

(2)  Coming.     Rilnm. 

CUMB£R.    a  care,  dan^,  or  inconvenience;  ^ 
trouble ;  a  tUBUllt.    Also,  to  be  benumbed, 
confounded  vrith  grief,    U"--  tWa  4*.  **«« 

CUMBER-GROUND.  An jlhing^S^aeuT Cor- 
responding to  couUire-aot^,  a.  v.  OuHbertin, 
Chesh.  Gloai, 

CUMBERMENT.    Trouble ;  veution 

CUMBLE.     Full  measure. 

CUM  BLED.  OppresMd;  ajmesd.;  stiffened 
with  cold.      Comelyd,  Pr.  Parv.    ~f.  )}■»*—■  •  v. 

CUMBLY-COLD.  Stiff  and  benumbed  with 
cold  ;  intensely  cold.    Eiut. 

CUMEN.    They  come,  pL 

CUMFIRIE.    The  daUy.    MS.  Ilari.  978. 

CUMFORDUN.     Encouraged. 

CUMLING.     See  Comelinff. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  II. 

CUMMED,     Came.     Aor/A. 
CUMMEU-MtLiC  Curds  and  whey.     La<K. 
CUMMY.     Stale;  bad^ameUing,     South. 
CUMMYS.    Comes. 

CUMNAWNTE.    An  agreement.    Pr.  Pan. 
CUMPANY,VBLE.     Sociable ;  friendly. 
CUMPA8TE.    Contrived. 

With  ■  in oeluh  on  t)u-  molilij. 


CUMVAY.    To  convey.    See  Ywaine  and  G«- 

win,  H94,  ap.  Ritson,  i.  G3. 
CUN^.Kine;.cowB.  {A..S.) 
CUND.    To  give  notice,  to  show  which  vtay  a 

shoal  of  lisb  is  gone. 
CUNDE.     Kind;  nature. 
CUNDETH.    A  conduit.     North. 
CUNDY.    A  sewer;  a  conduit.    Nin-IK 
CUNDYDB.     Enamelled. 
CUNE.  (1)  Same  aa  coiimt,  q.v. 

(2)  Coin.     Pr.  Parr. 

CUNEAL.    The  principal  bone  of  the  hud. 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ot. 
CUNGE.    To  give  leave  or  license.    Pr.  Pan. 
CUNRER.    A  cucumber.     Wane 
CUNGIT.    The  level  of  a  mint 
CUNGYR.    The  conger  eeL 
CUNIE.    Moss.     Corna. 
CUNLIFF.    A  conduit.     NoFlk. 
CUNNE.     (1)  To  know. 

Th«  -hlJke  .lie  ouloM,  that  lufg.  God  At. 

Zf" "f  tw  ■!_"""■  ■"''  "  """••  "•' '""« 

:2)  Thankfulness.      Vertlegan. 

[3)  Kin.     Rilnn. 

CUNNIFFLE.   To  dissemble ;  to  Batter.  Daian. 
CUNNING.     (1)  Knowledge;  skiiL    Also  an 

adjective,  skilful,  knowing. 
(2)  The  lunprey.    Narlk. 


CUR  ! 

Q-HAN.    A  conjurer:  ui  utmloger. 
Cunning-wamBD,  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  xiL 

CUNRTCHE.    Akin^m.    (J..S.) 
CUNTBLOWS.    Chamomile  flowers.    EOMt. 
.  CUNTEK.    A  CDDtetl ;  i  debtle. 

UDC  f  Jl  .>Tch.  ■  ch(k. 


t  CUNTER.  An  encounler.  (J..f 
mWtiTREBS.  A  countrr.  BWe 
tCUNTY.  AcoonteM.  Wmtb*. 
fCDNYWO.    Arebbit. 


1.  IJ.  f.  l: 


'aEng- 


Come  up 

lUPALO.  A  aiDeUing-boiue.  Cupel,  t  melt- 
ing-pot for  gold. 

CttPBOARD.  Same  as  cuiierd.  q.  v.  Cup- 
board^cloth,  a  cloth  lo  covrr  it,  Ord.  aiid 
Reg.  pp.  75.  286.  Cupbotrd-headpfl,  tlujrid. 
ud  shallow. 

CUPHAR.    A  cracking,     (fr.) 

CUP.OF-SNEEZE.    A  ^cb  of  tavff. 

CUPPE-MELE.    Cup  1^  cop.    {A.-S.) 

CUPROSE.    Tlie  poppy,     JVor/A. 

CUPSHOTTEN.    Tipsy.     See  H. 
land,  p.  16Bi  Fturio,  p.  6D2. 

CUR.  (1)  The  heart.     (/V.) 

(2)  A  currish  worthless  person. 

(3)  The  bull-head.    Eatl. 

CURAT.    The  cuirasa.     Sec  Greene,  i.  6 ;  Brit. 

Bihl.  ii.  4S9;  Diavton's  I'oemB.  p.  GG. 
CURATION.     Curai  healing.     [/,a(.) 
CURATSHIP.    A  cuiacT. 
CURB.    To  bend,  or  cringe.    (Fr.) 
.CURBEK.    A  thief  who  hooked  goods  out  of  a 

window.     Dekitr. 

A  church.     Nm-lh. 
LCITE.    A  lurcoat. 
Cure.  (I)  To  care.    i,J.-N.)    Alto  a  tubsCao- 

(2)To*^'"^'^" 


re  then 


CURP.    To  earth  up  potatoes. 

CURFEW-BELL,  The  evening  bell,  which  was 
generaUj  rung  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  abject 
of  having  all  fiies  and  Ughta  extinguished,  a 
requiaite  precaution  in  ancient  times.  The 
name  and  use  ii  still  retained  at  Newcastle. 
It  was  aometimea  rung  as  late  as  nine  o'clock, 
■ad  the  time  probably  Tiried  with  the  seasnnt 
of  the  year. 

CUR-FISH.    The  dog-fish.    Rider. 

CURIAL.    CourtlT,   {Lai.) 

CURIET.     A  cuiriiM.     Renter. 

CURING.    A  covering. 

CURIOSITY.  Scrupuloumeis ;  nicencES  in 
dreaa,  or  otbencise. 

CURIOUS.   (1)  Scmpnloas;  nice;  fastidious; 
dandyOed.    Common  Id  old  plays.  Cutioutlji, 
Florin,  in  t,  Conligia. 
I  .<*)  Canful.    {A..N.) 


CUniUS.    Conrageoos,     (A-N.\ 
CURL,     A  pig-B  inward  fat.    Lhic. 
CLRLEY-POW.     A  curly  head.      Oim^ 
CURLIWET.     The  aanderling. 
CURMUDGEON.    A  miserly  fellow. 
CURNBERRIES.    Currants:     Norlh. 
CURNEL.    Aksmcl. 


CURNES.    Com, 


y-ljchf. 


CURRAIGE,     Courage. 
CURRAKE,     A  eow-rake.     Chuh. 
CURRALL.    Coral.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  ftiito- 

lirt:  Brome's  Songs,  1661,  p.  31. 
CL'RRAN-BERRIES,    Currants.     Norlh. 
CURRANT.    A  high  leap.     /.  mgU. 
CURRE,     A  Mod  of  waggon.    {A.-N.) 
CURREIDEN.     Courted;  curried  favour- 
CURREL.    A  rill,  or  drain.     East. 
CURRETTER,    A  canvasser ;  a  broker. 
CURREYE.     A  waggon  train.      Wtbrr. 
CURRIED.    Wrought,  as  steel  is. 
CURRISH.    Churlish;  surly, 
CURROUR.     A  runner,      {Lat.) 
CURRULE.     A  chariot,     {Ul.) 
CURRY.     To  flog;  to  beat,      R'<»-(Ji, 
CI:RRYD0W.    A  flatterer.     (Fr.) 
CURRYFAVEL,     One  who  curries  faTour;  ■ 

flatterer,    (fr,) 
CURHYPIG,    A  sucking-pig.     WUts. 
CURSE.    The  couiie  or  time. 
With  an  orlogt  one  highte 
To  rynge  the  nim  of  Ita  nnht. 

MS.  Uf^n  A.  1.  IJ,  f.  IS*. 

CURSEDNESS.    Wickedness ;  ahreniihnesa. 

CURSELARY.     Curwry.     Shak. 

CL"R5gp.    To  christen,     Ciim*. 

CURSENMAS.     Christmas.    Norlh. 

CURSETOR.  A  vagabond,  or  vagrant.  An  old 
cant  term.    According  to  Grose,  a  pettifogger. 

CURSORARY.     Cursory.     Skak. 

CURST.  lU-lempered;  cross-grained;  malig- 
nant ;  malicious ;  abusive.  Vicious,  ^plicd 
to  animals.     An  archaiim  and  pnm. 

CURSTY.    Christopher.    Korlh. 

CURSY.    Courtesy.     UUg. 

CURT.    Court.    {A.-ff.) 

CURTAIL-DOG.  Origiunlly  the  dog  of  an  un- 
qaalified  person,  which  by  the  forest  laws 
must  have  its  tail  cut  short,  partly  as  a  mark, 
and  partly  from  a  notion  that  the  tail  is  ne- 
cessary to  him  in  running.  In  later  usage, 
eurlaiUdag  means  either  a  common  dog,  not 
nicgut  for  sjKui,  or  a  dog  that  tnisscd  his 


COS 

"  I  irr"  cnttc  of  my  horee  tijle, 
mtke  hym  a  courlaull,"  Pabgnve.     In  ihe 
cant  languagp.  a  beggar  with  a  sliort  cloak. 
There  was  a  kind  of  cannon  also  so  cgUed,  ai 
tppeara  from  Hall,  Heiuy  VIll.  f.  43. 
CURTE.    (1)  Court.     Audelav,  p.  1 7. 

(2)  Coulety.    Reliq.  Antiq.  L  »2. 

(3)  Shun.     (J.-A'.) 
CUKTEIS.    CourttoM.    (J..N.) 
CURTBLE.    Akirlle. 


CURTELS.    The  nerves  of  the  body. 

CURTESV-MAN.  A  poliie  thief;  one  of  the 
ancient  iweU-mob. 

CURTILAGE.    A  yard,  or  paddock. 

CURTLE-AX.  A  cutlass.  Sometimes  cur J Jam, 
as  in  Du  Bartai,  p.  36D. 

CURTNURS,     Curuins,      Lane. 

CURTOLE.  A  kind  of  tine  atuff.  Perhaps  a 
tirllt  in  I  Promoi  and  Cauandra,  i.  4. 

CURVATE.    Curved:  bent.     { '-"'■) 

CURVEN.     To  cut ;  to  carve  off,     {A.-S.) 

CURY.    Cookery.    {J.-N.) 

CURYSTE.    Cnriosity.     (^-^0 

CUS.    A  kiu.    yarlh. 

CUSCIIONE.     A  cushion.     Fr.  Parn. 

CUSHAT.    A  ringdove,  or  wild  pigeon. 

CUSHIA.    The  cow.paninip.     Nar/h. 

CUSHIES.    Armour  far  the  thigha. 

CUSHION,  A  riotous  kioit  of  dance,  formerly 
very  common  at  weddings,  generally  accom- 
panied with  kissing,  See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  270. 
To  be  put  beside  the  cuehioa,  to  be  passed 
over  with  contempt.  To  hit  or  miss  the  ^ 
ciuhion,  lo  succeed  or  fail  in  an  attempt. 

CUSHIONET.  A  small  cushion.  (/V.)  See 
thcCityc  Match,  1639,  p.  11. 

I:11SHI0N-L0RD.  AlordmadebyfeTour.and 
not  for  good  service  to  the  slate ;  hence,  an 
effeminate  person. 

CUSHION-MAN.     A  chairman.     Eail. 

COSHION-RUMPED,  Having  two  large  bun- 
die*  of  fat  on  the  rump.     Nortli. 

CUSHION-THUMPER.  AmelhodJat  preacher. 
Far.  dial. 

CUSH-LOVE.  A  term  of  cndcannent  used  to 
a  cow.    Also,  nuAji-cou). 

CUSHY-COW-LAUY.     A  lady-bird. 

CUSK.    The  wUd  poppy.      H'ortc. 

CU3KIN.   A  drinking  cup.  "  A  cup,  a  ciuiin," 

Nomenclator,  p.  232. 
CUSKY.    A  couch?    Urrj.  p.  597. 
CUSP,    lo  astrology,  the  beginning  or  entruice 


IS  CUT*! 

CUSTE.   Kissed.    (J.-m 

CUSTIN.     A  wild  plum.     Samentt. 

CUSTOMABLE.    Customary. 

CUSTOMAL.  A  collection  of  cuiloms.  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation, ed.  1^96,  p.  b39. 

CUSTOMAUNCE.     A  custom.     Lydgale. 

CUSTOME.  Toaccualomone'iself.  Also.lopay 
the  legal  custom  or  duty. 

CUSTOMER.    Accustomed.    {J.-y.) 

CUSTRELL.  One  who  canied  the  arms  of  a 
knight.     See  Hall.  Henry  VIU.  f.  6. 

CUT.  (1)  A  familiar  name  for  an  animal,  gene- 
r»lly  a  horse,  properly  one  wilhashorl  orcut 
tail.  Hence,  a  term  of  reproach.  ■■  Cut  and 
long  tail,"  all  kinds  of  dogs,  everylhing,  a  very 
common  phrase,  unquoted  instances  of  which 
occur  In  Harriiaa's  England,  p.  62  ;  Slani- 
hnnt.  p.  25.    It  corresponds  lo  our  tag,  rag, 

(21  A  slow-worm,  yorlh. 

(3)  A  whore.   Also,  eunnns. 

(4)  To  draw  cuts,  to  draw  Iota.  Slips  of  unequal 
length  are  held  in  the  band  of  one  party  with 
the  ends  peeping  out,  and  he  who  draws  the 
longest  is  the  winner.    This  opersiion  was 

(51  A  canal,     far.  dial. 

(61  To  say  ;  to  speak.     Harman.  _ 

(7)  To  castrate.     For.  dial.  ^^J 

(8)  A  skein  of  yam.    Nurlh.  ^^^H 

(9)  Tu  beat  soundly.    Devm.  ^^H 

(10)  To  scold  ;  to  quarrel.  ^^^ 

(11)  A  door-batch.     Sommul. 

(12)  Dnink  ;  tipsy,     far.  dial 

(13)  Vut  andmn,  ea(>(oiirirte*,beoff,begone. 
Cm!  away,  to  proceed  expeditiously,  fii/.in. 
tht-eaxcomb,  tul.m-fhe-bacJt,  djiink,  tipsy. 
Cul  up,  morlilied.     Cut  up  vtrli,  to  die  rich. 

CUTBERDOLE.    Brank-ursine. 
CUTE.     Shrewd  ;  clever ;  quick ;  & 
ditions.     la.    "  " 


CUSS.    Surly;  shrewish.    Suaer. 
CUSSE.    To  kiss.    U..N.) 
CUSSEN.    Cast ;  dejected.    Norlh. 
CUSSIN.    A  cushion. 
GUST.    See  Catt  (1). 

CUSTARD.    The  schoolmasler's  ferula,  or  a 
slap  on  the  flat  hand  with  it.    ALw  called 


CUSTA 


CUTES.    The  feel.    North. 

CUTH.   Taught ;  instnicied.    (AS.) 

CUTHA.    Quoth  he.   £aif. 

CUTHE.  1 1 )  Made  known.    (J.-S.) 

(2)  Acquiintinee,  relalioosbtp. 

CUTHER.    An  inter),  of  surprise. 

CUTLINS.     Oatmeal  grits.    jVorfA. 

CUTMEAT.     Hay;  fodder;   chaff,  cut  inio 
short  lengths.    jVorM. 

CUT-PURSE.    A  thief. 

CUTS.    A  tiraberrfaninge.    /  !w. 

CUTTED.    Cul  t  split ;  formed,  or  shaped. 

CUTTEN.    Cul  down.    Norlh. 

CUTTER.  (1)  Tofondle.    ionc. 

(2)  A  robber ;  a  ruffian.   Also,  a  rough  swagger- 
ing fighter. 

I)  To  speak  low  ;  to  whisper.     North. 
)  An  engraver.   North. 

CUTTERING.    Cooing.   North. 

CUT-THROAT.    A  highway  robber.     Hence, 
ly  evil  looking  fellow. 

CUTTING.    Swaggering ;  ruffling. 
CUTTING-KNIFE.    A  large  triangular  ioatru. 


DAD 
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DAF 


CUTTING-THE-NECK.  The  same  sport  as 
crying-lhe-marc,  q.  v. 

CUTTLE.  The  knife  used  by  a  thief  in  cutting 
purses.     Dekker. 

CUTTLE-HEADED.  Foolish.  HaUanuh.  Gloss. 
Possibly  connected  with  cuttlcj  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 
4,  though  the  commentators  have  not  noticed 
that  a  similar  phrase  is  previously  used  by 
Doll  Tear-sheet  in  the  same  scene,  "  hang 
yourself,  you  muddy  cowyw,  hang  yourself!" 

CUTTY.  (1)  A  wren.     Somerset. 

(2)  Small ;  diminutive.    North. 

(3)  A  knife.     North. 

(4)  A  hobgoblin.    Somerset. 

(5)  A  cradle.    fFest. 
CUTTY-GUN.    A  short  pipe.    North. 
CUT- WAST.    An  insect.     TopseU. 
CUTWITH.     The  bar  of  the  plough  to  which 

the  traces  are  tied. 
CUT- WORK.    Open  work  in  linen,  stamped  or 

cut  by  hand.     Nares. 
CUYL.    The  fundament.    (A.-N.) 
CUYP.    To  stick  up.    Norf. 
CUZ.    A  contraction  of  cousin. 
CWENE.    When. 

CWERTERNE.    A  prison.    Ferstegan. 
CWINE.     A  quern.     Verstegan. 
CWITH.    A  will,  or  testament.     Verstegan. 
CYBERE.     Sinoper.    Caxtm. 


CYCLAS.   The  siglaton,  a  military  garment,  not 
unlike  a  Dalmatic,  but  shorter  before  than 
behind.    It  was  made  of  woven  gold,  some- 
times of  silk,  and  emblazoned. 
CYLING.    CeiUng.     W.  Wore. 
CYLK.    A  kind  of  sauce. 
CYLOURS.    The  ceiling.    Maundevile. 
CYMAR.    A  loose  gown  or  robe;  any  slight 

covering.    (Fr.) 
CYMBALED.    Played  on  a  cymbal. 

She  cymbaUd,  tomMyng  with  alle, 
A  lie  wondride  od  hlr  in  the  halle. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  TVin.  Cantah.  t.  83, 

CYME?    Macbeth,v.3,  cd.  1623.    An  error  for 

senna.    No  editor  observes  that  the  second 

folio  reads  cany. 
CYNE.     A  kind  of  sauce. 
CYNEBOTE.    The  ccnegild. 
CYPHEL.    Houseleek.    North. 
CYPHER.   To  cypher  off  a  square  edge,  to  make 

two  edges  for  that  one.    A  joiner's  term. 
CYPUR.    The  cypress  tree. 
CYRIP.    Simip.     Pegge. 
CYTHER.    Cider.    (^.-A^) 
CYVE.    A  sieve.    Translated  by  cridrum  in  MS. 

Egerton  829. 
CYVES.     Onions ;  chives ;  chibbols. 
C YZERS.    Scissors.    See  Cunningham^  Revels 

Accounts,  p.  82. 


DA.  (1)  Dame.    Heame. 
(2)  A  doe.    See  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  2027. 
Daa  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
DAARE.    To  dazzle.   Philpot,  p.  309. 
DAB.  (1)  A  pinafore.    Line. 

(2)  Dexterous ;  clever.    Also,  an  adept. 

(3)  A  slight  blow.  Var.  dial.  Sec  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  2306,  7304.  Also  a  verb,  as  in 
Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  p.  22. 

!4)  An  insignificant  person. 
5)  A  small  quantity.   South. 
(6)  To  dibble.    Norf. 
DABATE.     Strife.    Gawayne. 
DABBISH.    An  inter),  of  vexation. 
DAB  BIT.    A  very  small  quantity. 
DABBY.     Moist ;  adhesive.     Var.  dial. 
DAB-CHICK.    The  water-hen.    North. 
DABSTER.    A  proficient.    North. 
DAB-WASH.    A  small  wash.    Warw. 
DACIAN.    A  vessel  used  for  holding  the  sour 

oat-cake.    Derbysh. 
DACITY.    Activity ;  vivacity.    North. 
DACKER.     To  waver ;  to  stagger ;  to  totter ;  to 

hesitate.     Line.    Now  generally  pronounced 

daeher.     Dacker-weather,  unsettled  weather. 

According  to  Urry,  to  contend  with. 
DACKLES.     Globules  of  water  on  walls,  &c. 

caused  by  damp.    Sussex. 
DACKY.    A  sucking  pig.    Salop. 
DAD.  (1)  A  large  piece.  North, 

(2)  To  shake ;  to  strike.   North. 

(3)  A  blow ;  a  thump.   (Tcut.) 
?4)  Father.    Var.  dial. 

(5)  "  In  dad,"  an  adjuration. 


DADACKY.  Tasteless.  Pegge,  More  cor- 
rectly, decayed,  rotten. 

DxVDDER.    To  confound ;  to  perplex.    Dorset. 

DADDICK.  Rotten  wood ;  touch-wood.  West. 
Spelt  daddac  by  Urry. 

D ADDLE.  (1)  To  trifle.   North, 

(2)  A  pea-shooter.     Yorksh. 

(3^  The  fist,  or  hand.    East. 

(4)  To  do  anything  imperfectly.  Craven.  Hence, 
to  toddle,  or  waddle. 

DADDY.  Father.  Daddy's-baim,  a  child  Uke 
its  father  in  everything. 

DADE.  To  lead  children  beginning  to  walk. 
Hence,  figuratively,  to  move  slowly.  Drayton 
uses  the  term,  as  quoted  by  Nares,  who  is  at 
fault  as  to  the  meaning.  Dading-strings,  lead- 
ing strings. 

DADGE.  (1)  A  large  lump.   North. 

(2)  To  walk  clumsily.   North. 

DADLESS.    Useless ;  stupid.    North. 

DMDXL.    Variegated.    Spenser. 

DAFF.  (1)  To  daunt.    North.    To  put  a  daff  on 

a  person,  to  make  him  afraid.    Dajf,  a  dastard 

or  coward. 

(2)  To  doff,  or  do  off.    Shak. 

(3)  Doughy.    Line, 

(4)  David.    South. 

(5)  A  priest.    Craven. 
DAFFAM.    A  silly  person.    Craven, 

DAFFE.  A  fool.  {J.-S.)  In  Pr.  Parv.  p.  Ill, 
one  who  speaks  not  in  time,  or  roughly. 
OriduruSf  aspere  loquensy  vel  qui  non  vuJt  os 
aperiret  J.  de  Janua. 

DAFFER.    Small  crockery-ware. 


DAO  2! 

DAWIfl.   Merriment,    A^orMHinft. 

DAFFISH.  (I)  Shy:  moileil.    tfal. 
(2)  Low.spirilcd.    So/op. 
DAFFLBD.   In  one's  doWge.   S'orlh, 
DAFFOCK.    A  ilut.   Narlh. 
DAFFODOWN-DILLY.  Acbffiida. 
DAPT.{l)Stupid!fooli<h.   Var.dlal.  "Wounder 

difte,"  Chester  Plajis,  i.  134.    Alio  expluned, 

fiurful,  timid. 

(2)  To  put  off.   Shal. 
DAFTEK.   Adiughter.  Eai>. 
DAFTLIKE.    FooiiBh.   JVor/A. 
DAG.  (1)  A  pistol.    Also.  10  Are  willi  »  pistol, 

umArch.niTiii.  137. 
(2)Ar.g.   ATmr. 

(3)  To  drizzle.  \or/h.  Alro.  to  trail  or  dirty  in 
the  mire,  to  bedanb. 

(A)  Dew.    Alio,  a  misty  shower. 

(5)  To  run  thick.   Norlh. 

(6)  An  Bie.    Demn. 

(7)  A  sharp  sudden  pnin.    IltdM. 

(8)  AsmsU projecting slmnp of  khruirli.  Dortnl, 

(9)  To  enl  otTtbe  dirtvlocksofuDol&om  sheep. 
Ke<U. 

(10)  To  daggle.  Urrg. 
DAGE.  (1)  To  trudge.   Ciim6. 
(2)  To  thaw.    North. 
DAGGANDE.    Penetrating!  piercing.   (.i.-X.) 

Dwrtt  dynlLjA  (hty  dalte  with  dofigamde  ipvrli. 

DACGAR,    A  dog-fi»b.     Keanell. 

DAGG£.  A  slip,  or  shred,  loose  or  dinghng. 
{A.-S.)  The  edge  of  a  garment  wu  daggrd, 
when  it  wu  jigged  or  folialcd.  Tliis  cusCnm 
was  formerly  much  in  fasUion,  and  aceordiag 
to  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1483,  in- 
troduced ahoBt  1346.  ••  Dogged  clothing," 
Penones  Tale,  p.  44. 

DAGGED.    Tipay.    Norlk. 

DAGGER.  (1)  An  interj.  of  snrpriae. 

(2)  A  celebrated  ordinary  in  Holboni.  Dagger- 
ale  is  frequently  mentioned  in  early  writers. 

(3)  AiHjtal.  SeeZ%(l). 
DAGGER-MONEY.    A  nim  of  money  formerly 

paid  to  the  justices  of  aasize  on  tlic  Northern 
circuit,  to  provide  arms  against  marauders. 

DAGGHBS.    Sword-grass.    Soaenel. 

DAGGLE.  To  (raU  in  the  dirt;  to  nm  like  a 
child.  Norlh.  Daggle-tail,  a  slovenly  wo- 
man ;  anything  that  catches  tbe  bottom  of  the 
dress  in  walking. 

DAGGLT.   Wet  1  showery.    North. 

DAGLETS,    Icicles.    Wai,. 

DAGLINGS.    Sheep's  dung.    North. 

DAO-LOCKS.  The  dirt;  soiled  locks  of  wool 
cut  olf  sheep.   South. 

DAGO.N.  A  slip,  or  piece.  It  is  foand  in 
Chaucer,  Bemers,  and  Sleevcns'  Supp.  to 
Dugdale,  ii.  ap.  37D,  applied  in  each  instance 
to  a  blanket. 

DAG-PRICK,    A  triangular  spade.    Enl. 

DAGSWAIM.  A  rough  sort  of  coterlet,  used 
For  beds,  tables,  or  ttoors. 


DAL 


1 


DAG- WOOL.    Refuse  WOOL   KmL 

DAI.    Judgement.    (AS.) 

DAIE.    To  die.    Webrr. 

DAIESEYGIIE.   The  daisy.    Wtbrr. 

DAIKER.    Toaaunter.    North. 

DAIL.    Aheap.    North. 

DAILE.    To  dally.    Heame. 

DAIN.  (I)  Soiaome  effluvia,    ffills 

(2)  Disdain.     Also,  lo   ditdain.    "  Denues   of 

daitte,"  Queene  Cordila,  p.  34. 
DAIXOUS,    Disdainful.   {.*.-.V,) 
DAINTEOUSE,    Dainty ;  delicate.    (A.-N.\ 
DAINTREL.   A  delicacy.  (.i.-.V.) 
DAINTY.   Pleasant ;  worthy  1  eicellent.   Gene- 

mlly,  nic*,  nffecled.     Alio  a  subalantivo,  a 

novelty,  anything  fresh. 
DAIRIER.    A  dairy-man.   NeHh 
DAIRNS.    Small,  unsaleable  Gsh. 
DAinOUS.    Bold.    BerOB. 
DAIRYMAN.  One  who  rents  cowi  of  a  farmer. 
D.US.    See  Bew. 
DAISED.    BaiQy  baked,  or  roasted,  applied  to 

bread,  pastry,  or  meat.    Norlh. 
D.VJSMENT.UAY.  Tbe  day  of  Judgment.  Tl.is 

term  occurs  in  a  poem  in  Dnuit's  Answer  la 

Shacklock,  1565. 
DAIVE.    To  sooth.  CamA. 
DAKE.   Toprick,  orrunioapcunt,    iraf. 
DAKER.    To  work  for  hire  after  the  usual  diiy'a 

work  is  over.     North.    Also,  a  dispute. 
DAKEIUHEN.    The  corn-crake.    Provincial  in 

1559.    Elyot,  iuv.  Crer. 
DAKERIN.  Walking  carelessly.   Cunii. 
DALCOP.    An  idiut.   North. 
DALDER.     A  foreign  coin,  sometinie  current  in 

England:  Harrison,  p,  219. 
DALE.  (1)  Todeal;tobe>low.   {A.-S.) 
For  the  HDUnt  knight  that  mar  go 
Ii  DotlvBO  dgughlf  dpitlllDdaffl. 

(2)  A  lot.  or  share.   (A.-S.) 
Tpr-thI  aia  ihaj  oonhl  ip  Iqk  ir  thuj  mr  gait 
'e,  (Or  thay  Hihi  fn  UiiiK  Lorde  that  blln  Co  his 

(3)  A  vale.    Used  metaphorically  for  the  world. 

(4)  Mad;  furious.    North. 

(5)  To  detcendjto  decline.   (Dut.) 
DALF.    Dug  (buried.   (A.-S.) 

"  lutf  hit  hid!, 

DALIES,  A  child's  game  played  with  small 
bones,  or  pieces  of  liard  wood.  The  daliet  were 
properly  sheep's  trollers.  Dallf-bowi,  Devon- 
shire Dial.  IS39,  p.oa. 

DALK.  A  dimple  in  the  flesh.  See  Reliq. 
Aniiij.  iL  78.  A  lale,  Pr.  Parv.  p.  112.  In 
the  following  passage  it  may  mean  the  small 
soft  sobstanco  vbicb  the  action  of  heat  leaves 
in  tlie  centre  of  a  hard  boiled  egg.  Ash  htl, 
••  Dawi  (a  cant  *oH),  a  hollow,  a  place 
where  a  bit  has  been  cut  out  of  any  stuff." 


DALL.    A  pcttr  oith.    Yorkuh. 

DALLACKED.   Gandil)- dresicd.   li 

DALLARINO.  DreucdoutinsgreitTUietjof 
colauri.    Line. 

DALLE.    The  huid.    From  Daddk. 

D.tLLED.    Wearied.    North. 

DALI-ED-OUT.    SeeDaUagkfd. 

DALLIANCE.    HesiUtion  i  deliy.    Shak. 

DALLOP.  A  patch  of  ground  unung  growing 
corn  which  Ihe  plough  hu  missrd ;  a  rank  luft 
of  growing  corn  whfre  linapt  of  manure  liave 
Uia :  *  parcel  of  Bmuggled  lea  ;  a  alallcrnly 
woman;  a  clnmay  and  itiapelHt  lutnpnfanjr- 
Ibing  tufliMed  ahont  in  Ihe  hands;  to  paw. 
to»,and  lunihleaboutcsretessly.   Bui. 

DALLUP.    Ailattem.    Norf. 

DALLY-BONES.     Sheep's  Irottera.    Secon. 

DALLY-CAB.  A  deep  ditch.    Yorlah. 

DALM.\HOY.  A  kind  of  buihj  boh  wig,  worn 
bftradesmeu  in  the  laat  century,  especially  by 

"°"   '  1  hy  a 

randida  enoi  claeii  j/urpareit.      It  waa  also 
worn  liy  Ihe  English  monarch*  al  (he  time  of 
their coranation.  See  Ihe  Rutland  Papers,  p.  17. 
DALT.    Dealt  oul.    BoWjm,  pi. 
Wllh  drnlt*  urn  ginns  thoy  den, 
Ai»l<tt[»woiidyi<«»JiV«A>f.   SIS.Hmrl.i3Ba.f.]n. 

DALY.    LoneJy.    Korth.    "  The  da/y  grouuds," 

Dolamy't  Primerose,  -Ito.  1606,  abounding  in 

dales' 
DALYAWNCE.  Tittle-tattle.   Coo.  Mi/tl.   This 

meaning  occun  in  Pr.  Parv. 
DAM.     A  marsh.    Siiffeli. 
DAMAGE.    Coit;cipencc.     Var.  dial. 
DAMAGEOUS.    Damaging;  hurtful. 
DAM  AS.   Damascus.   Heame. 
DAMASEE.     The  damson.    Dornyii,   Sqyr  of 

LoweDegrf.  36. 

vs.  Lm.-i.ln  A.  i.}7.!.  ISO. 

DAMASKPIG.   Damaik-work. 

DAMASK-WATER.    A  perfumed  water. 

DAMASIN.  Tbedanuon.   FiUiffrave. 

DAMBE.    To  damn.    Deikfr. 

DAMBET.   Anucal.  Csitw. 

DAME.    MislrcH ;  lady.    Now  uied  in  humble 

Hfe.    Also,  mother,  as  in  Perceval,  33G,  1094. 
DAMIGBROUS.    Injurious. 
DAMMAREL.    An  effeminate  person,  fond  of 

courtship  and  dallying.  (Fr.) 
DAMMY-BOYS.      Same  as  Aagry-ios;   q.  v. 

See  J.  Cieaveland  Revived,  1660,  p.  38. 
DAMN.  To  condemn  (o  death. 
DAMNIFY.   To  hurt,  or  injm-e. 

At  ch«  umc  timf  this  taribquakp  sisa  muth 

damMifltd  CMt«L  Nuovd  ADd  Ihe  Dtl^bouT  lowiu  Id 


DAN 

DAMOSEL.    A  dintHl,   {A.-N.) 

DAMP.  (1)  Dejection.   Becan. 

'21  A  liquid  re^'esbment. 

,3)  Rainy;  very  wet.    Oion. 

DAMPER.    A  luncheon.    Alio,  aoythiiig  ^^^ 

or  done  to  check  aoolher. 
DAMPSE.      To   condemn.    (A.-N.)     D/imimy, 

Launfal,  837. 
DAMSAX.    A  broad  axe.    "  A  damiax  he  bar 

on  his  bond,"  Gy  otWarwike,  p.  124. 
DAM-STAKES.   The  inclined  plane  over  which 

the  water  Bows. 
DAMYCELLE.    A  damsel,   (A.-N.) 
DAN.  (1)  Scurf  on  aniniat!!.    Eiut. 
(2)  Lord;  sir;  a  title  commonly  gixen  to  monks, 

■-' Welyused.   (lal.) 


.inc.  I 

d.    Grose  aaji,  I 

Uow."   Alio  an  I 


tli«}re  chijipys. 

DANCE.  A  journey.    Var.  d 

DANCES.    Sintulea.    BnUey. 

DANCH,   Dainty;  nice.   No, 

DANDER.  (1)  Angei.    Var.  dial 

(2)  Scurfidandriff.   Norlh. 

(.'!)  To  bobble.    Cunb. 

(4)  To  wander  about.     Ah 
rently.    Ckfih. 

DANDILLY.   A  vain  womi 

DANDIPRAT.   A  dwarf,  or  child.    Grose  aaji, 
"  an  insignificant  or  trifling  fellow."    '  * 
inferior  coin,  not  current,  but  in  occasional 
use  in  the  siiteenlh  century.   Camden  says  it 
was  coined  by  Henry  VII. 

DANDLING.   A  fondling  child. 

DANDRIL.     Athump.     tine. 

DANDY.   Distracted.    Somnriti. 

DANDY-CANDY.  Candied  sweetmeats.  Ntire. 

DANDY-COCK.     Or  dondg-km,  one  of  the 
breed.     I'ar.  dial. 

DANE.     Noiae;  cutter;  din.  Ea»L 

DANEIS.   Danish.    {A.-N.) 

DANES-BLOOD.    Danewort. 

1  Slaugliliiiirdrd,  J> 
grai  Bffit  with  (li» 


DANG.  (1)  An  imprecation,  perhaps  a  softening 

of  ilaiRii.   It  is  very  common  in  Ihe  provinces. 
(2)  To  throw  down,  or  strike  with  violence, 

•'  Daiig'd  down  to  hell,"  Marlowe,  iiL  352, 

Dange.  struck,  Eglamour,  bbO, 
DANGER  (I)  A  dangerous  situation.    (A.-N.) 

Also,  coyness,  sparingnesa. 

(2)  Debt,    Merch.  Ven.  iv.  I. 

DANGERS.  Lordship,  or  dominion ;  the  power 
which  the  feudal  lord  possessed  over  tua  vta- 
sals.    (J.-A'.) 

DANGERFUL.   Dangcrom. 

DANGEROUS.  (1)  In  danger.    ITetl.     ■ 

'2)  Difficult ;  sparing.    {A.-N.) 

(3)  Arrogant ;  auperailioua. 
DANGU.  Adungeon:Bttwer.   {A-N.) 
DANGL'S.    A  tlallem.    f.s>ic. 


r 


DAE 


21»'i 


DAT 


DANGWALLET.   A  ipeadthrift.    Etplaincd  in 

■ome  dictionaries,  ajjuorluitl^. 
DANK.    Molit ;  damp- 
One  Ihe  ilanlH  gf  thvilevf  miar  <lc'le  Irsty*' 

Vsrn  Arattrl,  MS.  UhiuJh,  t.  K. 

DANKBB.   A  dark  cloud.  NortA. 
DANKISH.   Moist.  Htihn. 
DASNACK.  A  gaiter  or  bmkin.  m-f. 
DANNET.   A  had  character.   AorM. 
DANNIES.   Grey  Wockings.   Dfri. 
DANNOCKS.  (l)0«lcake».  NoHk. 
(2)  Hedger'i  gloves.  Eait. 
DANS.   Yearling  ihcep.  Eail. 
DANSERS.   Dlncing  dogi, 
DANSKB.   Denmark.  Also,  Danish. 
DANT.  (1)  A  profligate  iroman.    SteUm. 

(2)  To  tame.   Du  Bartaa,  p.  369.      Also,  to  re- 
duce metala  to  a  lover  temper. 

DANTON.    To  tame,   norio,  p.  11. 
DAP.  (1)  Tohop.   Sonersel. 
{2)  A  hopt  a  tlim.     Henee,  the  hnbita  of  inf 
one.    tPetl. 

(3)  Fledged.    YorklH. 

(4)  The  nip  of  a  key. 
DAPPER.    Active ;  smm.   Var.  dial. 
DAPPERLING.  A  dwarf,  or  eliBd. 
DAPS.   Likenen.  Dnon. 
DAPSILITV.    IlandinvsB. 
OAR.  (1)  More  dear;  dearer.   JVorM. 


in  opportunity 


la  Crr.i» 


r.  17S. 


DARBY.  Beady  money,  Var.  dial. 
DARCELL.  The  long-taUed  duck. 
DARCIELL.    A  herb  mentioned  by  Palegravc, 

hut  withoal  the  French  term  tur  it. 
DARE.  (I)  To  Hare.  {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  tremble ;  to  quake  for  fear. 

Tyl  uhc  rant  Ihnlet  lehe  volilr  ngt  tiiyn, 

(3)  To  frighten.  To  d»re  birds,  to  eatch  ihcm 
by  frigbteuing  them  nith  a  faaKk,  mirror, 
or  by  other  means. 

(4)  To  pain  otgricve.    Eittx: 
f  6)  To  lurk  or  li<  hid. 

(6)  The  d«ce  fish. 

(ri  To  give,  or  grsnl.    Ifrartie. 

(H)  To  threaten.    Sommrl. 

(9)  To  languish)  to  sink.  Sec  Lydgate,  p.  24. 
''  Droiipe  and  dsre,"  a  Fominon  phrase  in 
early  poetry. 

(10)  To  defy.    Siek. 

(11)  Peril.    Skai. 

(12)  To  rouse  anyone  up.      fTnl. 

(13)  Hann.    US.) 

DARFB.   Ilardi  unbending;  cruel. 

DARH.    Need.    {A.-S.) 

DARIOL.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  B2;  MS.  Sloaae 
1201.  r.  32:  Ord.and  Reg.  p.  443;  Warner's 


q.  Culiu. 


ni1r>r4lEtf .  imit  lUyntH 


DARK,  (t)  BUniL    Var.  dial. 


(2)  To  ilarkcn  ;  to  male  dark. 

(3)  To  eaves-drop;  to  watdi  for  at 
of  injuring  otlien  for   one's  own   ocncui. 
North.     In  old  wrilen,  to  lie  hid. 

(4)  A  dark  night.    Soaih. 
DARKENING.    Ttrilight.     Narlh.    CaUed  the 

dark-hour  ta  Norfolk. 
DARKLING.    In  Ihe  dark. 
DARKMAN.    The  night.    Ditktr. 
DARKSOME.    Verydsrk.    Oran. 
DARN.    To  dare.     Fr.  Pan. 
DARNAK.    A  thick  hedge-glove.    Saff. 
DARNEL.     The  lohum  perrnne. 
DAIINEX.    A  coarse  sort  of  damask  used  for 
corpete,  curtains.  &c.,  originally  mamifiirlurcd 
111  Toumay,  called  in  Flemish,  Darnirk.  Spelt 
damep  in  Cuaningfaoni's  Revels  Ace,  p.  2IS. 
II  was  composed  ofdiSbrent  kinds  of  matC' 
rial,  sometimes  of  worsted,  silk,  wool,  or 
thread.    Perhaps  damak  is  eoimecled  wilb 
this  term.     Dantiek,  linsey-wolsey.    North. 
DARNS.    The  door-poit!.    Detnm. 
DARNTON.    Darlington.     Narlh. 
DAROtlS.    Bold ;  daring.     Drum. 
DA  BRA  IGN.    To  arrauge  or  prepare  for  liallle. 

Also,  toAght  aluttle. 
DARRAK.    A  dav's  work. 
DABRATNE.    To  chnngc ;  to  tranamut?. 
DARRIKY.    Rotten.    GIihk.  " 

DARRILSK.   Damask  cloth. 
DARSTOW.    Darcslthon?    (vf.-S.) 
DARSTS.    Dregs ;  refuse.    North. 
DAHTE.    The  dale-tree.     (J.-K) 
DARTER.    Active.    Cumi. 
DART-CRASS.    Hhe  Jlolnu  laaalvt.    NurtJL 
DARTII.     Dare.     (Teiw. 
DASE.    To  daule ;  to  grow  dimsightetl ;  to  be 

Gt'ipilied.     (J.-S.) 
DASBWENHSSE.    Dimness.    (A.-S.) 
DASH.  (I)  A  tavern  drawer. 
(21  To  Bh«*h.    Eail. 

(3)  A  mild  imprecation. 

(4)  To  destroy  j  to  spoiL 

(51  To  splash  with  dirt.    far.  dial 
(6)  To  dash  ont  in  the  teeth,  to  uphraid.    To 
dash  out  of  countenance,  to  put  out  uf  coun- 

DASH-BOARDS.    Moveable  sides  to  ■  Mit ; 

the  licatcn  of  a  barret  chum. 
DASIICL.  A  thistle.  Drmn. 
DASIIEN.    To  m^ea  great  ihow;  to  immk 

suddenly ;  to  more  quiekly. 
DASHER.ON.    A  piece  of  boiling-l>eef. 
DA8HIN.    A  v«sse!  in  whkb  oatmeid  is  pte. 

pared.     Dtrh, 
DASIBERDB.    A  simpleton  ;  a  fooL 
DASING.    Blindness,    Becon. 
DASMYNE.    Tognjwdim.    Pr.  Parv. 
DASSYTH.    Grows  dim.    (^.-S.! 
DASSE.    A  badger.    Coj'loa. 
DAST.    Dnihcd ;  destroyed.    {J.-S.) 
DASTARD.     A  simpleton. 
DATELESS,    Cniry ;  in  one's  dotB^f.    Aw*A. 
DATER.    Daughter.    North. 
DATES.    Evidences ;  wrilingF. 


lutc^^l 


toATHB[T,    AenrwiKnimprecalinn,   (_J..N.) 

Soinetimn  a  verb,  to  curse.    See  Reliq.  Au- 
L  Hi ;  Trietrcm,  |i.  230.    Conatantlf  an 

imprccalioD,  and  inteijection. 
DATHES.    To  quake,  or  tremble.     Stnl. 
DATION.    A  gift.     lUt.) 
DAUB.    CU^r.     Lane. 
DAUBER.    AbuildflTofwallswithdayoTmuil 

mixed  with  Itran- ;  a  ptaiterer.    A  dauUng 

the  erection  of  a  c^y  hut. 
DAUBING.    Brilnng.    A  cant  Icnn. 
DAUBY.  (I)  A  tool    Norlhvmb. 

is)  Clammy ;  sticky.    Norf. 
>AUD.    George.    Crmtit. 
DAITDER.    To  thnah ;  to  ulinae.    North. 
DAUDLE.    To  be  slow ;  lo  trifle :  lo  »wiiig  i«r. 

pcndicularly.     for.  Mai. 
DAUDLES.    A  ■Ltttem.     Yorhth. 
DAUDS.    Pipceiifragmenls.    Noi-lk. 
DAUGHTER-IN-BASE.    A  baaUrd-daiigbter. 
DAUGHTER.LAW.  A  daughter-in-law.   Wal. 
Thj  r.thu  -BUM  not  entttMlne 


■DA UK.  Toiadienith  ajerk,  or  insert  u  pointed 
B.    wenpon  Hith  rapidity.     WiUt. 
[IDAUN'CH.    Futidious;  orer-niFe;  squeamiih. 
especially  ^plied  to  one  nho  ha*  been  dnink 
over  night  Dnmche,  futidioiuncsi.  TaiTnele<i 
Mvat.  p.  153. 
DAUNDRIN.    Same  u  Bntr  (1). 
DAUSGE.    A  narrow  passage. 
DAUNT,    To  conquer.     (J.-A'.)    In  the  pro- 


dare,  la  defy. 


Also,  1 


DAUNTEDEN.    Prisked  about,  pi. 

DAURE.    To  dazsle ;  to  smn.    Eaal. 

DAUBG.    A  day's  work,  ftorth. 

DAUSEY-HEADED.   Giddy  t  thougblleis. 

DAUT.    A  ipcck,  or  spot.    t'rmtR. 

DAVE.    To  thaw.    Senurtet.    To  assuage,  oii- 
DT  ndiere.    North. 

©AVER.  (1)  To  droop;  to  fade.      Wett. 
Ui)  To  itnn ;  to  stupi^.    Nvrth. 
^AVItVS-STAFF.  Akinilof  quadrant,  used  in 

bAVING,    A  boarded  partition.    (r«(. 

DAVISOX.    A  large  wild  plnni. 

^AV¥.  (1)  To  raise  marl  from  diOs  by  menus 

Y  of  a  wince.    Karf. 

P)  An  affidaTit.     Far.  dial. 

pAVY-JONES.    A  saUor's  uame  for  a  piinci- 

-ileiil.  a  iiikker. 
DAW.  (I)  To  thrive:  to  mend.     North. 
^)  A  foolish  fellow  I  ■  sbitlcm.  or  sti^gaid. 

Dmi/b^t,  acting  foolishly.  Ellis's   Utenuy 

Letters,  p.  92. 

!Ta  daunt,  or  Irighteu. 
To  awaken ;  lo  dawn.     North.    Alio,  to  re- 
itive,  lo  rouse,  lo  lesuseilatc.  as  in  Wellllcr 
.   and  GrecMi  Ronieus  and  Juliet,  p,  71. 
~)  A  beetle  or  dor.    £iut. 
>)  Dough.    (,J.-S.) 

lAW-CUCK.  A  jackdaw.  Ueucc.  an  empty, 
chattering  fellow ;  a  siuiplrloti.  Sec  ColUcr's 
Old  BaUads.  p.  24. 


)3  DAY 

DAWDT.    Ailitlera.    AVM. 
DA  WE,  (I)  Down.    See  Jdmec  12). 

(2)  Dawn.    (^.-5.) 

(3)  A  day.    (A..S.)    ••  Done  of  dn«e,"  lakuu 
from  day,  killed. 

And  tat  6mr  <,f  dioan  wllh  drnlln  of  iinKldn. 

M^ri,  A,l>.H„.  MS  MMof,,.  f.  Ji. 

DAWENINO.   Day-break.   {A.-S.) 

DAWGOS.    Aiktlem.    Nerth. 

DAWGY,    Soft;  flabby,    yorkth. 

DAWIE.    Toawake;torvvii-e. 

DAWING.    Day-brcak.    North. 

Bat  in  the  clerc  tou>cii»f  lbs  irm  k  jngc  \fjmeniUnt 
CunauBilyd  lyr  C.ilDTe  wll'i  hli  ders  kDyghon. 

DAWKIN.  (IjAfdut.    Nwik. 

(2)  .\  foolish   peraoa.     Dawkingly-wiae.  self- 

concdted.   North. 
DAWKS.    Very  due  dotbci  aloTenly  put  on. 


■  person,  (specially  oi 


DAWNE.    To  reviv. 
who  hoi  fainWd. 

DAWNS.    A  kind  of  laee,  the  method  of  making 

which  U  describedin  MS.  Hart.  2320, f.  6S. 
DAWNT.    To  frighten  1  to  fear.   North. 
DAWNTEN.    To  ttme  by  kind  trBatmeol ;  to 

cherish  or  nourish.    {A.-N.) 
DAWSTLE.    To  fondle.     NoHk. 
DAWNY.    Dunp;iofl.      ffal. 
DAWPATE.    A  aimpleton. 
DAWSEL.    Toitupi^'.    SuffM. 
DAWTET.    Fondled ;  caressed.    Cumi. 
DAWZE.  Touie  the  bent  hKoI  rod.  or  divining 

Btick.  for  the  discovery  of  ore.   SojamiU. 
DAY.  (I)  Day:  lime.   (A.-S.)   ■' Takyn  ■  (by," 

taken  anapiuinted  lima  (to  fighl),  MS.  C*»' 

tab.  Ff.  ii.  3S,  f.  H7. 
(S)  To  dawn.    Also,  the  dawn  or  Arst  opeoiug 

of  day,  Eglamour,  lOB'l  l  (.'rry's  Cbaucer,  p. 

HO,  1.  2717. 
(3}  The  surface  of  ore. 
(4)  A  league  of  amity 
(b)  To  prucraclinaU-. 
DAY-BED.    A  couch  or  w&.    A  late  ris«t  is 

■till  called  a  ilaf-6ed  ftUmo  in  L  Wight, 
DAVE.   To  die.     {A.-S.) 
DAYEGH.     Doogb.     Yarkth. 
UAY-IIOUSE.    A  dairy.    Weil.    "  Cnaab,  n 

dey-houae.  where  cheese  i«  mode,"  Elyol.   Cf. 

Unton  Inrsnt.  p.  2H. 
DAYLE.  (1)  To  erBdicale;to  blot  out. 
(2)  To  dolly  or  tarry. 
□AY-UGHTS.    The  eyes.     North. 
DAY-LIGHT'S-GATE.    Twilight. 
DAY-M.AN.   A  labourer  hhed  by  the  day.  J&u/. 
DAY.NET,    A  net  employed  for  uking  small 

bu-ds.    Diet.  RiM. 
DAY-NETTLE.    De»d  netlle. 
DAYSETYVOUSELY.    DaintUy. 
DAYNG.    Dawning.    (A.~S.) 
DAYNLY.    DlKWufully.    (A.-N.) 
DAYNTEL.    Adunty.ordchcacy.    Dayute/At, 
Towneloy  Mjst.  p.  2<3. 


d 


I 


DAYNTBVOUS.   Choice  jyiluible. 

Worb  JrfSM-e,  JfS.  U'caln,  t.  IT!. 

DAYS.    The  bays  of  a  window. 

DAYS-MAN.  An  wbitrator;  an  lunpire.  Sec 
PlumptonCorr.  p.B2.  StiU  tued  in  ihe  North. 

DATS-MATH.  An  sere,  theqnanlilrmownby 
■  man  in  one  d«y.  fFeii.  Generally,  any 
■mail  portion  of  ground.  Iti  hize  geenu  to 
have  been  varioutly  eitimated. 

DAVTALEMAN,  A  day-man.  q.  v.  Aehance- 
labourer,  one  not  regularly  cmploycil.  Day- 
t«le-p«TO,  a  ilow  pace.    A  day  (ofc,  in  the 

DAY-WORK.  Work  done  by  the  day;  the 
labour  of  ■  day.  A  day-work  is  also  three 
roodi  of  land,  according  lo  Carr.  "  Four 
perches  make  a  dayworke ;  ten  dayworks 
make  a  ruade  or  quarter,"  Twysden  KISS. 

DAZED.  Dull :  sickly  rdaised.q.v.  "  Dazed- 
meal,  ill  roaaled  ;  /'»  daied,  1  am  very  raw 
and  cold ;  a  dazed  took,  such  u  persons  iiave 
when  frighted;  bread  and  meat,  not  well 
baked  or  roaited  ))y  reason  of  the  badneaa  of 
the  fire,  may  be  uiA  to  be  dratid  or  dazed," 
US.  Laoad.  1033.  In  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
it  hai  the  sense  of  ipoitl,  dfitroyrd ,-  and  it 
also  occasionally  means,  enn/imiufecf,  mn- 
ftMd,  Major  Moor's  MS.  Dazed,  of  a  ' 
colour.    North. 

DAZEG.    A  dusT.     Cumb. 

DE.  (l)Aday.    North. 

(2)  To  die.    Sometimes,  dead. 

(3)  God.    (A-N.) 
(^)The.    {A.-S.) 
DE.t    Do.     Bfi/iwHW. 
DEAD,  (l)  Fainted.     Wat. 
(2)  Very  j  exceeding.    North, 
h)  Death.    Sttff.    Aiao,  to  kilL 

(4)  To  deaden.    North. 
DEAD-ALIVE.    Very  stupid ;  duU.     Wft. 
DEAD-BOOT.    Offices  or  senices  done  for  the 

dead  1  penance.    {A.-S.) 
DEAD-COAL.    A  cinder.     North. 
DEAD-DOING.    Destructive.     S;jt™er. 
DEAD-HORSE.    To  pull  t)ie  dead  horse, 

work  for  wi^ei  already  paid. 
DEAD-HOUSE,    A  place  for  the  reception  of 

drowned  persons.    North. 
DEAD-KNOCK.  A  snpposed  wamingof  denlh, 

a  mysterious  noise.     North. 
DEAD-LIFT.    The  moringof  alifelesa  or  inae. 

tiVF  body.    Hence,  a  situation   of  peculiar 

difficiUty,  where  sny  one  is  greatly  in  want  of 

DEADLY.  Sharp;  actire;  MccUent.  Also, 
Tery,  ciceediiigly,  a  sense  it  teems  to  liear  in 
Topsell's  Serpents,  p.  15.  Sometimes,  pounded 

DEADLY-FEUD.    A  feroeions  contest  among 
the  Northumbrians  on  the  borders.  Brockelt. 
DEAD-MAN.  (1)  Old  worki  in  a  mine. 

(2)  A  scarecrow.     Wat. 

(3)  Waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  waitingforpro- 
ptrly  to  which  one  is  entitled  on  tlie  decease 

ofMif  oae.    See  R.  Flelcher'a  Poema,  p.  256. 


DEAD-MATE.    A  stale-mate  in  chess. 

DEAD-MEN.     Empty  ale-poH. 

DEAD-NIP.  A  blue  mark  on  the  body,  ascribed 
to  necromancy.    North. 

DEAD-PAY,  The  pay  of  dead  soldiers,  ille- 
gally appropriated  by  officers. 

DEAD-RIPE.    Completely  ripe. 

DEADS.     The  under-sfralum.     Devon. 

DEAD8T.    The  height.     DeHer. 

DEAF.  Decayed  ;  tasteless.  Deaf-nut,  a  nut 
with  a  decayed  kernel;  deaf-corn,  blasted 
com,  &c.  Also,  to  deafen,  as  in  Ileywood'a 
Iron  Age,Big.  H.  iv. 

DF.AFLY.  Lonely,  solilaiy.  Narth.  Deavehe, 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  DetaU,  Deitourar. 

DEAF-NETTLE.    The  dead  nettle. 

DEAIL-HEAD.  A  narrow  plat  of  ground  ia  a 
field.     CUnb. 

DEAR.  (I)  To  fight.    North. 

(2)  A  ditch.     Kent. 

DEAL.  To  divide;  to  distribute,  from  deal,  a 
part,  or  portion.    Also,  a  dole. 

DEAL-APPLES.    Fir  applca.    Eatl. 

DEALBATE.    To  whiten,  or  bleach.    (Lai.) 

DEAL-TREE.   A  fir-tree.    Sail. 

DEAM.  Lonely:  solitary.  North.  Also  the 
same  aa  deathipiear,  q.  v. 

DEAN.  (1)  A  valley.    (.i.-S.) 

(2)  A  din;  a  noise.    Emex. 

(3)  To  do.     I'ortoA. 
DEA-NETTLE.    Wild  hemp.    North. 
DEAR.  (1)  Precious ;  excessive. 

(2)  Same  as  Here,  q.  v. 

DEARED.   Harried;  frightened ;  stunned.  £r- 

DE.^RLING.    Darling.    Renter. 
DEARLY.     Extremely.      Far.  dial, 
DEARN.{1)  Lonely.    North. 
(2)  A  door-poat,  applied  also  lo  atone  gate-posts. 

North. 
DEARNFIIL.    Melancholv.    Spea^. 
DEARY.  (I)  Little.    North. 
(2)  Alaa  1  "  Dearv  me  !"     For.  dial. 
DEATH.    Deaf.     S^U. 
DEATHING.    Decease;  death. 
DEATH'S-HEARB.    Nightshade. 
DEATH'S-MAN.      An   executioner.     "  Great 

Hectors  deaths-man,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 

ed.  IG32,  eig.  I. 
DEATH8MEAR.    A  rapid  and  fatal  disease 

ddent  lo  ohildrcn.    Now  obsolete. 
DEAUR.AT.    Gilded.   (Lat.) 
DEAVE.    To  deafen :  to  stun.    JVor^A. 
DEAVELY.    See  Deqfly. 
DEAWIl.     Dough  I  paste.    North. 
DEAZED.     Dry;  raw;  sapless.    JVor/4. 
DEBARE.    Bare.    Dranl. 
DEBASHED.    Abashed.     Niceolw. 
DEBATE.    To  fight.    Also,  combat.    (-/.-JV.) 
DEBATEABLE-LANDS.    Large  tracts  of  wild 

country  on  the  confines  of  Nortbumberlaild, 
formerlv  a  prolific  cause  of  contention. 
DEBATEMENT,    Contention.    (,A..N.) 
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DEC 

DEBAUSHIIBNT.    A  debsucbiDg. 

DEBHVLL.    A  djbble.    Ilulotl. 

DEBELL.    To  conquer  by  war.    (.Lai.) 

DEBELLISll.     Toembeilish.     FUlc/irr. 

DEBEOF.     A  Und  of  apenr. 

D£  BERRIES.     Gooscberrici.     Dnm. 

DEBETANDE.    Deb.ting.    Coirayne. 

DEBILE.    InfinniwedL    {Lai.) 

DEBITE.    A  deputy.    (,Pr.) 

DEDLES.    ■■  A  dcblei !"  10  the  deiiL    {A-N.) 


DEG 

DECOUIIREN.    To  discover ;  to  lay  oi 

n.rra....     {A-N.) 
DECBEW.    To  decrease,     Sprnter. 
DECURT.    To  shorten.     ILal.) 
DECyPHER.     To  defeat ;  t 
DEDE.  (1)  Dealh.     Norik 


iclhcd 


>,  r.  M. 


DEBORACNE.    lloneM.     (ItaL) 
DEBORD.     To  run  lo  MCEBB.     {Ft.) 
DEBOSIl.   To  JelMudi;  to  corrupt.   A  gienuine 
■Tcbusm,  incoiteclly  allemi  by  some  editors, 
DEBOSHBE.    A  debauched  person. 
DEDREIDE.    To  icar.    {Hilg.) 
DBBRUSEDR.    Crushed  ;  much  bruised. 
DEBRYSBD.     Bruised.     Htarar. 
DEBUT.    Compsny ;  retinue.    Heame. 
DEBYTIE.    Adeimly.    (/V.) 
BECANTATE.    To  chant,  or  aing.    (La/.) 
DECARD.    To  discard. 
DBCAS.    Ruin.    {A.-N.) 


DECEIVABLE.    Deceitful.    5*0*. 
DECEPTURE.     Pbiud;  deceit, 
DECERSE.    To  discern.    (Fr.) 
DECIIED.     Foalirusty.      Warn- 
DECIMO-SEXTO.     /■>  decimg  a^to,  s  i^brase 

used  by  Joubod  for  ■  youth. 
DBCIPE.    To  deceive.    {Lai.)    See  Ashmole' 

Thcal.  Cbem.  Brit.  p.  308. 
DECK.  (I)  ApackofcuiU.   Ileucc.tbeap  o 

pile  of  anything. 
{Z)  To  select  or  cast  out.    "  Deck  the  hoard,' 

lay  down  the  stakes.     "  Sweep  the  deck,' 

clear  tlie  itakes.    Also,  to  put  auythiug  io 

(3)  To  tip  the  baft  of  a  knife  or  aword  with  any 

work  i  to  trim  hair,  a  garden,  &c. 
DECLARE.    To  bUznn  ums. 
DBCIAREMENT,    A  declaration. 
DECLINE.     To  incline,   or  lower.     Alto, 

^farm  too  Ion  an  estimate  of  annhing. 
Lt^r-'l:  MS.  Sk.  AnIU,.  134. 
RCLOS.    To  disclose. 
Et  (hit  he  •1u  whil  h>  mrnp. 
He  U  (ul  oflc  HTjc  his  Icne. 

DECOLLATION,     A  bl^beading.    (ta/,)' 
DECOPTD.    See  Coppid. 
■  DECORE.    To  decorate ;  (o  bcautifv. 


(2)  To  grow  dead.     {A.-S.)    Alio  the  pa.  paal. 
Dedf,  dead  people.  Perceval,  159. 

(3)  Did.     EgUmour,  134. 

(4)  Deed.     Battle,  by  oietaphur. 
DEDELY.    MortnL     {A.-S.) 

Bat  goddts  tlul  »ir-ui>n  us  imaiHli)  sti-l 
B8»ciin»™  dyo,  derncs  Dotu  for  to  hif>  Uis  U\i- 
chip*  of  ilritlf  BltBBt.—MS.  Uncoln  A.  I.  1?,  r.  B. 
DEDEMEN-YEN.  Dead  eyes,  akind  of  pulUet 
A  sea  term.  See  Manners  and  Household 
Eipences,  p.  214. 
DEDEYNE.    Disdain.     {A.-lf.) 

The  fouTtbv  ttrsuBche  of  pryde  jt  dspyt,  Ehai 

c-m^Ttoece  for  In j  deaul*.-  US.  Harl.  tSM,  f.  8. 

DEDIR.    To  treiuhle,     I'oriiA, 
DEUITIOK    A  pviDg  np.     (Lai.) 
DEDLY-SES.     MortaUly.     {A.-S.) 

i^t  of  turn.— MS.  LlnnUn  A.  I.  17,  f.  ISO, 

DEDUCED.    Drawn  from  ;  dissuaded. 

DEDICT.    To  bring  down,  rednce.    (£o(.) 

DEDUIT,     Pleasure;  delight.    (A..N.) 

In  «hlcl»  Il»  ,«f  hstb  hU  iMxU, 

ofgiu,  oflloiiTe,  o(  IkT,  or  rnile. 

Cnctr,  Ua.  Sac  jHHt.  IM,  t.  W. 

DEDYH.    Thither.     IFeier, 

DEE,    A  die.    {A..N.)     Also  as  rfe,  q.  v. 


DEED.  (1)  Doings.    NorlA. 

(2)  Dead.     {A..S.) 

(3)  Indeed.     Casfrdale. 
DEEDILY,     Actively  i  diligently.    ITeiit. 
DEEDS.     Refuse.     AorM. 

DEEDY.    Industrious  jootahle.     Berii. 
DEEP.     Deaf.     {A..S.) 
DEEGIIT.    To  spread  mole-hills.    NorlJL 
DEEL    ThedevU.     Norlk.    An  early  iniUtice 

occurs  in  Men  Miraclei.  1656,  p,  46. 
DEEN.     A  dean.     {A-N.) 
DEERIIAY.    A  great  net,  formerly  nsed  for 

catching  deer. 
DEES.  (I)  Dice.    (A.-N.) 

Ful  afu  he  Uktih  swcy  his  rtei, 
At  he  that  plB;elh  si  itti. 

Cnor,  MH.  Sue.  AnIUi.  IM,  f,  M. 

(2)  A  place  where  herrings  ire  dried.     SoMt 


I 

I 
I 


DBF 


[S}.Td  pUtter  over  tbe  raoutb  of  an  or 

Jieq>  in  the  liest. 
U)  To  wilie,  or  clmii.     North. 
DEETING.    A  yard  of  cotton.     North. 
DEEVE.    To  dip.     Suffolt. 
DEFADISE.     Faded ;  decayed. 
Now  a  my  race  d^yBitiifa,  ■ 


DEFAILE.    To  effect;   to  eonmier,     (,i.-A',) 
Nirea  fprea  a  nrong  explanaliaii. 

It  filla  lh(  Baehi  nuy  nnchln  dT  hit  v 
wgfaw  if/avi  «i  whili  Che  mult  IB  iwylk  Joyi 
nnile.-.VS,  Linalit  A.  I.  17,  T  IVl. 

DEFAILLANCB.    A  defect.     iFr.) 

DEPAITED.    Wmted.     (A.-N.) 

DEFALK.  Toculoff;  todiminiah.   lUI.)   See 

Ord.   md    Reg.  p.  305;    Stinilinrat,    p.   10, 

Alio,  to  slrate  in  a  Tcckwiing. 
DEFAME.    Infamy.     (^.-A'.)    Alio,  to  mske 


DEFAMOUS.     HeproscUfal. 
UEFARG.     To  undo.     Htame. 
DEFATED.    Wearied.     {Lat.) 
DEFATIGATB.    To  filipie  i  to  tire.     {Lai.) 
DEFAULTS.    BUineworlhy.    (Fr.) 
DEFAUTE.    Want;  defect.     (A..y.) 
DEFAWTELES.    Perfect.    (A.-N.) 
All*  th«  nfflhFn  ordm  oT  AWDgellei, 


bryahl,  »I>  "y> 


iDOght  ardmyl 


daynmllli 


DEFAWTY.  Defective.  Pr.  Paro. 
DEFEASANCE.  Defeat.  ^en«<r. 
DEFEAT.    To  disfigure.    Also,  the  act  i 

atnielion.     Skai. 
DEFEATURE.     Altenttiou   of  features 

fonuity.     Somelimea,  deftal. 
DEFECT.    To  injure,  lakfi  away.     {Lat) 
DEFENCE.     Proliibilion.     (^..,V.) 
DEFENCED.     Defended i  fortified. 
DEFENDE.  (1)  To  forbid;  to  |m>liil»t.  (. 

Alio,  lo  jjresf  rte.    According  to  Tyrwb 
Drftntdaunl,  in  aelf-defence  ? 


He  -jllE  i 
Be  Mihoui 


II  godc. 
Wert  fayi  d^ffrntOMi 


(2)  Defended.     Gmca/int. 
DEFENSOR!.   Defence.   ■' Cf/niiorji  and 

logy,"  Martin  Mar-Siitns,  4lo.  1592. 
OEFFB.  (i)  Neat;  trim.     Leie. 
(2)  Deaf.    Pr.  Pure.    Also.  dull,  blunt,  w 

may  refer  to  aurei  oiltuie. 
DEFFETB.     To  cut  up  an  animal.     A  terj 

hunting.     (A.-N.) 
DEFFUSE.    FUghtivanquiahment.    (A..1 

DEFIIED.    Deafness.     (M.-S.) 
DEFIANCE.     Refusal ;  rcJEctioD,    She*. 
DKFICATE.     Deified.     Clwucir. 
DEFIEN.     To  liigcst;  to  eonsnme.     "  D. 
Iiavtitjict-  rinum  p,o  maJee.  defje  Ihc 


)6  DBJ 

uf  the  trheche  Ihou  art  dronkcn,  and  « 

Bobrc,"  Reliq-  Antii|.  i.  6. 
DliFlNISHE.    To  define.    (.J.-A'.) 
DEPITJITIVE.     Final ;  positive. 
DEFIjEN.    ToiUslolve. 
DEFLY.     Neatly ;  fitly.   See  Dckker's  Knight's 

CotijuriBg,  p.  71 ;  Towneley  MyM.  p.  100. 
DEFOILLE.  To  overcome;  to  Tanqiu»li.M,-iV.) 
DEFORMATE.    Deformed.    See  the  Tut.  of 

Creaeide,  349,  394. 
DEFOULE.    To  defile;  to  pollute. 
DEFOULINGS.    The  marks  made  bv  a  deer'a 


feet  11 


DEFOUTERING.    Failing.    {J..N.) 
DEFRAUDACION.    Fraud;  deceit.    / 
DEFT.    Neat;'  dexterous ;  decent.     Si 

in  the  North. 
DEITLY.     Quietly ;  softly.     Xorlh.    Also  tlw 

aamc  as  drfl;/,  q.  v. 
DEFULL.     Diabolical.     {A,.S.) 
DEFUNCT.     Functional.    Skat. 
DEFY.    Torefuseilorrject. 
DEFYAL.    A  dcflance.    Harding. 
DEn-EN.     To  dcly.     {A.-N.) 
DEG.    To  moisten  ;lo  sprinkle  :le 

;e  out.     North. 
DE-GAMBOYS.    A  viol-de-gamho. 
DEG-BOUND.   Greatly  aircUed  in  the  »t 

Also  spelt  d^-bowed.     North. 
DEFENDER.    To  degenerate.     ~ 
DEGENEB0U3.    Degenerate. 
DEGG.    To  shake ;  to  top,     tTtfl. 
DEGGY.     Drimly ;  forgy.     North. 
DEGH.     Vouchsafed.     Hramr. 
DECHGIIE.    To  die.     Sevyn  Ssecs,  1909. 1 
DECISED.     Disguised.    {A.-N.)  ' 

DEGOUTED,    Spotted.    {.^..A".) 
DEGREE.    A  stair,  or  set  of  slejis.    Also,  rauk 

life.     {.V.-iV.) 
DEIIORT.    To  dissuade.     (Ut.) 
DEIANDE.     Dying.     {A.-S.) 

Thtu  Ii  thji  fillyPE  «»  inlt. 

Far  whilei  wt  here  lyre  we  u  •i,i,mi. 

us.AMii.  laioi,  t.oT. 

DEID.     Dyed;  coloured.     Chimeer. 

DEIDEN,     Died.    (A.-S.) 

DEIE.    To  put  lo  death.    (A..S.) 

DEIGNOUSE.     Diadainful.    (.V.-.V.) 
IH.    To  die.    Langloft,  p.  158. 

DEINE.   To  die.     {A.-S.)    AW,  to  dc^gn,  lu 
vouchsafe. 

DEINTEE.    Value ;  a  valuable  thing.   (.^.-jV.) 
Sometimes,  pleaiore. 

DEINTEOUS.    Choice ;  valuable.    (A.-N) 

DEIRIB.  AdMry.  Siim>er. 
EIS.  The  principal  tahle  in  a  ball,  or  llie 
raised  part  of  the  floor  on  which  it  wuB  placed. 
Also,  the  principal  scat  at  this  table.  There 
were  Mmetimci  more  than  one,  the  high  dnt 
bciug  the  principal  deia  in  a  royal  hull.  To 
begin  the  doii,  to  take  Ihe  princip^  place. 
See  Sir  Egti moor,  12SS. 

DEITEE.     Deity ;  goilhead.    {A,-N.) 

DEJECT.  (1)  Dejected.     Shai. 

(2)  To  euil  awnv.    (Ijil.) 


DEL 
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DEKE-HOLL.    A  dry  ditch.    East. 
DEKEITH.    Decrease. 
DEKNE.    A  deacon.    (^.-5.) 

Seint  ProntoD  hb  dekn«  was« 

At  falleth  to  the  dede. 

MS.  Coll  Trin,  Oson*  57. 
DEKYNE.    A  deacon.    Pr.  Parv. 
DEL.  (1)  A  part,  or  portion.    (A.-S.) 
(2)  The  devil.    Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  i.  70. 
DELACION.    Delay.    Digby  Myst.  p.  7. 
DELARE.    An  almsgiver.    Pr.  Parv. 
DELATE.    To  accuse,  complain  of.    {Lat.) 
DELATION.    An  accusation.    Shai, 
DELAY.  (1)  To  allay  metals,  &c.    Also,  to 
sweeten  or  adulterate  wine. 

(2)  Array ;  ceremony.     \A.'N.) 

Syr  R<^en  corse,  wyth  nobulle  delajf. 
They  beryed  hyt  the  tothyr  day. 

Jf^.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  7&* 

(3)  To  assuage.    Paisgrave, 
DELAYNE.    To  deUy.     (A.-N,) 
DELE.  (1)  To  divide ;  to  share.   (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  give ;  to  bestow ;  to  partake ;  to  deal,  or 

med^e  with  anything. 
DELECTATION.    DeUght.     Chaueer. 
DELE-WINE.    A  kind  of  foreign  wine,  said  to 

be  a  species  of  Rhenish. 
DELF.   A  quarry  of  stone  or  coal ;  a  deep  ditch 

or  drain.    (>^.-5.) 
DELF-CASE.    Shelves  for  crockery.    North. 
DELFULLICHE.    Dolefully.    (A.^S.) 
And  crlde  on  here  delfitUUht 
Alle  fwithe  fatte. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  57. 

DELFYN.    A  dolphin.    Kyng  Alis.  6576.    See 

also  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  54. 
DELIBATE.    To  taste.    (Lat.) 
DELIBERE.    To  deliberate.    (a.-N.) 
DELICACIE.    Pleasure.     {A.-N.) 
DELICES.    Pleasures;  delights.   {A.-N.)    See 
Reliq.  Ant.  i.  40.     Also,  delicacies. 
Yett  was  I  lately  promyscd  otherwyse 
Thli  yere  to  leve  in  welthe  and  delyce. 

MS.  Sloane  I8S5,  f.  88. 

DELICT.     An  offence.    Marlowe,  iii.  547. 
DELIE.    Thin ;  slender.    {A.-N.) 
DELIGHTED.    DeUghtful.    Shak. 
DELIRENT.    Doating.    {Lat.) 
DELIT.     Delight.    {A..N.) 
DELITABLE.    Pleasant ;  delightful.    {A..N.) 
DELITEN.    To  delight,  take  pleasure.   {A.^N.) 
DELITOUS.    Delightful.    {A.^N.) 
DELIVER.  (1)  Active;  nimble.    {A.-N.)     De^ 
livirUche,    Troilus  and   Creseide,   ii.    1088. 
DeUverli/t  quickly.    Delivemess,  agility. 
Seemely  schappe  of  breedc  and  lengthe. 
And  deipveme*  and  bewtt-  of  body. 

Hampolet  ifS.  Bowet,  p.  173. 

(2)  To  dispatch  any  business. 
DELIVERING.     Division,  in  music. 
DELK.    A  small  cavity.    East. 
DELL.  (1)  An  undebauched  wench.    An  old 

cant  term. 
(2)  A  little  dale,  or  narrow  valley.    Still  used  in 

the  North. 
DELLECT.     Break  of  day.    Craven* 


DELLFIN.  A  low  place,  overgrown  with  un- 
derwood.   Glouc. 

DELPH.  A  catch-water  drain,  or  one  that  has 
been  delved.    Line. 

DELTEN.    Dealt.    {A.-S.) 

DELUVY.    Deluge.    (Lat.) 

DELVE.  (1)  To  dig;  to  bury.  (A.-S.)  StiU 
used  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  A  ditch,  or  dell.  Spenter.  Also  a  quarry,  at 
del/,  q.  V. 

(3)  A  monster,  or  deviL  (A.-N.)  See  Dial. 
Great.  Mor.  p.  82;  Wright's  Seven  Sages, 
p.  47. 

(4)  To  indent,  or  bruise.    North. 
DELVERE.    A  digger.    {A.-S.) 
DELVOL.    DolefuL     (A.-S.) 
DELYAUNCE.    Dalliance ;  delay. 
DELYBERED.    Advised ;  minded. 
DELYCATES.    DeUcacies.    Palsffrave. 
DELYRE.    To  retard,  or  delay.    {A.-N.) 
DEM.    You  slut !    Exmoor. 
DEMAINE.  To  manage.    {A.-N.) 
DEMAN.    A  deputy.     Ventegan. 
DEMAND.    A  question,  or  riddle. 

And  whom  it  liketh  for  to  carpe 
Proverbls  and  demaundU  tlyje. 

Gofwer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  S38. 

DEMANDANT.  A  phuntiff. 
DEMATH.  See  Days-math. 
DEMAYE.    To  dismay.     {A.-N.) 

The  feett  it  comen,  demaye  ym  not. 

But  maketh  my  riding  boun. 
Cumr  Mundit  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  03. 

DEMAYNES.    Demesnes  ;  possessions.  (A.-N.) 

See  Sir  Degrevant,  69 ;  Langtoft,  &c. 
DEME.    To  judge.    (A.-S.) 
DEMEAN.    To  conduct,  or  behave ;  to  direct. 

Also  a  substantive,  behaviour. 
DEMEANER,    A  conductor. 
DEMEANS.    Means.    Massinger. 
DEMEMBRE.  To  dismember.  R,  Glouc.  p. 5 59. 
DEMENCY.    Madness.    (Lat.) 
DEMENE.    To  manage.    (A.-N.) 

Demenp*  the  medylwarde  menikfully  hymeselfcnc. 
Mort»  Arthurct  MS,  Uncotnf  f.  7i- 
DEMENING.    Behaviour.    Chaucer. 
DEMENTED.    Mad.     Var.  dial. 
DEMER.    A  judge.    (A.-S.) 
DEMERE.    To  tarry.    (^.-A^.)     "  Withoutcn 

demere"  delay,  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  6.   *•  So 

longe  demoere,"  Flor.  and  Blanch.  591. 
DEMERITS.     Merits.     Shak. 
DEMI-CULVERIN.    A  cannon  of  four  inches 

bore.     Meyrick,  ii.  291. 
DEMIGREYNE.    The  megrim.    {A.-N.) 
DEMIHAG.    A  long  pistol,  much  used  in  the 

sixteenth  century. 
DEMILANCE.    A  light  horseman,    one  who 

carries  a  lance.    Baret,  D.  742. 
DEM-IN.    To  collect,  as  clouds  do.     North. 
DEMING.     Judgment.     {A.-S.) 
DEMIREP.    A  very  flighty  woman,  too  free  in 

her  manners. 
DEMISS.    Humble.     {Lat.) 
DEMONIAK.    One  possessed  by  a  devil. 
DEMONSTER.    To  show ;  to  declare.    (Lat.) 


DBMP.    Judged;  condemned. 

DEMPLE.     To  wrangle.      So'  eipliined  by 

Heime.    Sec  UngtofI,  p.  196. 
DEMSTER.    A  judge.    The  lei 

taiaed  in  the  Ule  □(  Man. 


DEMURE.   To  look  deintLrely.    Siai. 
DEMURELY.   Soleiimly.   S/iaJl. 
DEMURRE.     See  Demrre. 
DEUYE.   A  kind  of  close  pnnent.    W«rton 

uyg,  "  doublet,  JBcket."    Demgeeul,  lliemctii] 

part  of  B  girdle  worn  in  frout. 
DEN.  (I)  "  Good  den,"  good  eveniiig,  or  good 

nighl,  a  salutntioji  fortuetly  used  after  doou 

-wu  put. 

(2)  A  greve.    Rition'a  Pop.  Poet,  p.  90. 

(3)  A  *Bnd;  tniel  near  the  sea.  as  at  Etmouth, 
and  other  places. 

DKNAY.    To  deny.   Alw,  denial. 
DENCH.  [1}  Squeamish  i  dainty.    North. 
It)  Danish.    Heeme. 
DBNE.  (1)  Adin.  Eatl.  AUoiverb.    Dntd,. 

Rel.  Ant  ii.  7. 
{2}Ade«iu    {ii.-N.) 
h)  A  Tolley  or  dell.   North. 

(4)  Weae?   Arch.  xxti.  371. 
DENEERE.     A  penny.    {Fr.) 
DENBZ.    Daouh.    Cmpsyne. 

DENGS.    To  ding,  or  strike  down.    {A.-S.) 

DENIAL.    lojuryidranback.     Went. 

DENIST.    Deniest.    Kel.  Ant.  U.  192. 

DENK.   To  think.    Wiber. 

DENNED,    Dinned!  sounUed.    SeeDtne. 

DENNIS,    Si.  Dionysiaa.  {A.-N.) 

DENNY.  A  Ilium  ripe  on  Augiut  6lh.  See 
MS.  AshniolcI461. 

DENOMINATE.    Colled.    Hariling. 

DENOTATE.  To  denote.  {Lat.)  See  the  Op- 
tiekGlaueof  llumon,  1639, p.41. 

DENSltE,    Daniih.    limelak. 

DENSHERING,  See  BunUriiiig.  No  doubt 
from  Denihire,  u  Devonihire  wa«  fomierlv 
called,  u  in  Collier'.  Old  Bollids,  p.  87 1  MS. 
Aihmole  ZOS. 

DENT-  (I)  A  stroke;  a  blow,  as  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, &c.  In  Suffolk,  the  norit  of  aayiliiog. 
Moor.  p.  103, 

(2)  Indented.    North. 

(3)  Did  not.    Eofx. 
DENTBTHUS.    Duntiei ;  dclicaciei. 
DENTIB.    Scarce,     llarrint/lm. 
DENTOR.    An  indenlure. 
DENTY.    Tolerable ;  flue.    North. 
DENUDE.    To  untie  ft  knot;  to  extricate,  or  dib 

engage.    i^A.-N.) 
DENULL.    ToannuL     Fabyan. 
DENWERE.    Doubt.     Chmctr. 
DENY.    To  refuse;  torejedi  to  renounce. 
DBNYTE.    To  deny.     Robson,  p.  50, 
DEOL.    Dole;  grief.     {A.-S.) 
DEOLFUL.    Doleful.     {A.-S.) 
DEORKIIEDE.     Darkness.    {.IS.) 


DEPABDUS.  Anoath,  i)r;>ari>ini, 
DEPART.  Tapart',todiBlribute;Iodinde;t« 
separate.  (A.-N.)  See  SirTriitrem,  p.  23Si  ! 
MS.  Sloaiie  213,  f.  120.  So  in  the  ancient  ' 
office  of  Marriage,  "till  death  oi  dtpart"  nam  < 
corrupted  to  dopart.  To  depart  with,  to  part 
with  or  give  up.  It  sometimes  occun  u  >  i 
substantive  for  dqiart«re.  liooper  luea  itfiic 
the  »crb  imparl. 

The)  wm  claDMd  Mi  Uch*. 
Dtpiru*  CHOC  or  »hl[  ud  blE*. 

Oowtr.  US.  aodl.  SH,  ' 

DEPABTABLE.    Dirisible.   {A.-N.)  1 

DEPARTER.     A  refiner  of  meUls. 

DEPARTING.    Partiug.  or  separation.  ^ 

DBPE.  Low,  applied  to  country,  ta  in  MAunde- 
viie's  Travels,  p.  2S5. 

DEPEAOl.   To  impeach.   PaUgrmt. 

DEPECHE.   To  dispatch.    {Fr.) 

DEPEINTE.  Topnint.  {A..N.)  ■' Hirfingei*  , 
lo  dipnyat"  Gaulfrido  and  tiamardo,  lSi7(l>  , 
Sometimes  the  \aii.  past. 

DEPELL.    To  drive  away,    {lat.) 

DEPENDANCE.  A  lenii  used  by  our  earif  , 
dramatists  for  the  subject  of  b  disiuile  like^ 
lo  end  in  a  duel.  See  Nares  in  v.  MaateraaT 
Dependencies  were  a  set  of  needy  btavoes,  who  ' 
undertook  to  ascertain  the  authentic  giaondt  ' 
of  a  quarrel,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  settle  it  &>r 
the  timorous  and  unskUfuL     Gifford. 

DEPLIKE.  Deeply.   {A.-S.) 

DEPOSE.    A  pledge  ;■  deposit.    Pr.  Pero. 

DEPPER.   Deeiier.    {A..S.) 

DEPRAVE.  To  vilify;  lo  traduce.  See  SUt« 
Papers,  il  400 ;  lloccleve,  p.  39.  Shake-  ' 
■peare  uses  it  in  this  sense.  Dtprecon.  Aude-  i 
lay's  Poems,  p.  24. 

DEPRESE.    To  press  down.    {A.-N.) 

DEPURED.    Purilied. 


DEPUTTE.    Deputed ;  ■rtanged. 
DEQUACE.    Tocrnih.    {.i.-S.) 
DERACINATE.    To  root  u)i.   Shak. 
DERAINE.  Toquarrchloeontcst,  Somelimcs, 

to  challenge  or  array  an  armv. 
DERAYE.    Confusion ;  noise.    {A.-N.)    Also  a 
verb,  to  act  as  a  mailman. 

HetBgtntomjikBjc™,™, 
And  U  hyl  niDW.  Aud  he  uy. 


Sum  Aycchtonftr  thou  4out;  abbuie  U're. 
Th4.  thy  bondc  mo.  .he  ».l  i.r,. 

MS.Hgrf.  I7(ll,f.7ll, 

[2)  To  hurry,  frighten,  or  astonish  a  child.    £r- 

(3)  Dear ;  precious ;  delightful.    (.{..S.; 


(i)  Dire ;  ud.  £d>f. 
(4)  Then.  Langlaft. 
(SjNoMti  honourable.    "Arthure  the  A«," 

Perceial,  508 ;  "  Syr  Cadore  Hitb  hii  dert 

knygbtlea,"  MS.  Morte  Arlhiire. 

(7)  Allnntiofwailuiiin»li.  {A-a.)  ■■  RUlea 
•lilt  myse  and  lucli  smalctrrr,"  Beces  of  Hamp- 
ton and  King  Leu. 

(8)  To  itrt.     Dent,  danat. 

(9)  Dearlb.    Rob.  Ghuc. 

IIEREIGNE.    To  justify  ;  to  prove.   {A.-N.) 
He  ti  ftc  u  pltdt  for  u>,  vxH  ■]  oun  tijl  di.Hg,.!, 

US.  Egmm  IB7. 
DEUEKELLY-MrSUTE.  Immediately,  /.  m 
DEKELICHE.    JoyfuUj. 

DKRELIKG.     Darting.    {J.-S.) 

DERELY.  Eipensively;  richly.   {A.-S.)   In  the 

Eait.  direly,  tameiitably,  eilreiuely. 
DERENES.    Attachmeut.    {A.-S.) 

Wlih  thi  cilc  «  hE  lent 

In  dinnn  ujthte  ud  dire. 

»s.Lii»^A,  1.  IT.  r. 
DERENGE.   To  derange.    (J.-N.) 
DEREWORTHE.  Preeiouij  hanouinMe.  {J.-S.) 
A  person  named  DereteertAe  it  mentioned  in 
MS.  Rot.  Karl.  76  C.  13. 
A  duGhH  Otrncorihiln  dyghtv  In  dyipKde  wcdU. 
*»«  ^.ttiiK,  MS,  Lf-n.lB,  f.  87. 


Wfl  wunctacp  God  imcrihlu- 

MS.  Hurt,  IJOl,  f. 
DEREVNE.   Agreeioenti  arMtralioD.    [A.-N.) 

Sometimej,  lo  derange  or  disorder. 
DERFE.    Strong ;  powerful ;  fierce. 

And  iltle  dynllji  a/dallie  whh  oare  derfi  w^pynt- 

DERGY.     Short  and  Ihick.sct.     tf'ni. 
DERIVATE.    To  Iranspote  a  chaise  from  one 
lersoD  to  another.     (.Lat-) 
[RK.    Dark.    I,J.-S.)    Someiime>.  dukneu. 
Alio  « terb,  to  darken  or  oliicure. 
~;RKUEDE.    Daritneu.    (v/.-S.) 
IRL.    Toicold.     Yorkii. 
'^ntRLlLY.    Dearly;  siuuptaoutly.    (A.-S.) 
DBRLOURTHy.    Prcdoui.    Pr.  Piirv. 
DBRNE.  (1)  Secret.    {J..S.) 

Ttacl  Bide  a  gedciiTDgv  §tat  ud  d^nt. 
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DERNPUL.    DismiUjiad.    Naret. 
DERNLY.    Severely;  aadlj.   ^Kiuer.   Ss«  alw 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  111. 
DEROGATE.     Degnided.     SHai. 
DEROY.  (1}  A  kin<l  of  cloth.     (Fr.) 
(2)  A  party,  or  company.    NortA. 
DERRE.    Dearer.    {.4..S.) 
DERRERE.      Dearer.      IVeier. 
DERREST.     Noblest.     Gmcapie. 
DERRICK.    A  celebrated  eiecutioner  at  Tyboni 

in  ihe  flrat  half  of  the  levenleenlh  century. 

Hence  it  came  lo  be  used  for  a  general  lenn 

forn  hangman.     Sec  Blount'i  GIoBsographia, 


!»i 

tnti 


Uuui 


bBRN'ERE.    A  threshold. 


I.  Derring-Jatn, 


I.  190. 

DERRING-DO.  Deedtofar 
warlike  heroea.    Renter. 

DERSE.  HsTock;  lo  dirty;  to  ipread  dung; 
lo  deiuM  1  to  beat.     Onrn. 

DERTHYNE.    To  make  dear.    Pr.  Parr. 

DERTRE.    A  teller,  or  ringworm.     (.4..K.) 

DERVELY.    Piereelj ;  aWmly ;  i>owerfully. 

DERWENTWATER  Lord  Der«entwiit«r'* 
ligbtB,  a  popular  uame  for  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realit,  which  appeared  remarkably  vivid  on 
the  night  of  the  uofortiuate  Earl'a  eieculion. 
Bro':kHI. 

DERWORTHYNESSE.    Hononrijoy,   {A.-S.) 

DERYE.     Hart;  harm.     {A..S.) 

DEHYGESE.    Dirges.    {Lai.) 

Dcnp  far  rtnygtatt  u  to  ihf  d«l  falljt 


1  for  variation   in 

DESCENSOniE.   A  veiicl  uied  in  alchemy  for 

the  extraction  of  Dill. 
DESCES.     Decease ;  death.     Laagliffl. 
DESCEYVANCE.    Deceit;  trickery.    {^.-A',) 
DESCllARGID.  Deprived  of  a  charge.  Weirr. 
DESCIDE.    To  cleave  in  two.     {Lai.) 
DESCRIED.    Gave  notice  of;  discovered.   See 

Dyce's  Timon,  p.  18. 
DESCRIVE.    To  describe.   See  Halte'i  Expoat. 

p.  31 1  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  902.     (/V.) 
DESCURE.    To  discover.     ^A.■.^) 
DESCUVEB,    Todiicover.     (A.-N.) 
DESEDERABILLE.    To  be  desired.    {Ul.) 
SDlh<l;,JIunu,<»««(mWltHtl>lii>ini.  luftbrlli 

and  CDmforlabjrlto.    Nan*  ■«!  tvrlB  Juyt  may  b* 

cinnayTtdv.    N^Dciwt  i*v1iianKe  may  be  herdt.— 

ar.«.  i4.n,UA.  1. 17.  r.in. 

DESELET.     Desolate  idislreised.     {A..N.) 
DESEPERAUNCE.    Despair.    {A-N.)   Utry's 

ed.  reads  ditprraunet,  p.  427.    The  same  va- 

riatinn  occurs  at  1.  662. 

ChalKtr,  MS.  CMnlmli.  Ft  1. 1,  t.  IW. 

DESERIE.    Todiainherit.    (Fr.) 
DESERVE,     To  earn.    Also,  to  rtward  any- 

bodv  for  his  services  towards  one. 
DESESE.     Inconvenience.     (.i.-jV.) 
DESEVERE.  To  sfpamte.  Chester  Plays.!.  132. 
DESE\T.    To  deceive.     (.-/,-«.) 
DESGEI.l.    Secretly.    {A.-N.) 
DESIDERV.     Desire.     (U(.) 
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DESIGHT.    An  unsightly  object.     mu». 
DESIGN.    To  point  out.     {Lat.) 
DESIRE.     To  invite  to  dinner,  &c. 
DESIREE.    Desirable.     (^.-iV.) 
DESIRITE.      Ruined.     {j4.-N.)     See   Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  381 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  340. 
DESIROUS.    Eager.    (^.-iV.)    It  seems  to  be 

sometimes  used  for  desirable. 
DESKATERED.     Scattered  about. 
DESKLAUNDAR,     Blame.     See  the  Arrival 

of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  12. 
DESLAVIE.     Impure.     (J.-N,) 
DESLAYE.    To  blame ;  to  deny.     (^.-AT.) 
For  how  as  ever  I  be  detlaytdt 
5it  erennore  I  hare  assayed. 

GffWWt  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  lU. 
That  he  wanhope  bryngeth  inne 
Where  is  no  comforte  to  begynne. 
But  every  joye  him  is  deslayed. 

MS.  Ibid,  f .  12S. 

DESPARPLE.     To  disperse.     MaundevUe. 
DESPEED.    To  dispatch.     Speed. 
DESPENDE.     To  waste ;  to  consume. 
So  that  his  wittis  he  despendeth. 

MS.  Site.  Antiq.  134,  f.  60. 
.  DESPENS.    Expense.     {A.^N.) 
DESPERATE.    Very;  great.    Var.  dioL    Spelt 

deaperd  in  some  glossaries. 
DESPITE.    Malicious  anger.    (J.-N.) 
DESPITOUS.    Verv  angry.     (^.-M) 
DESPITOUSLY.    Angrily.     (^.-iV.) 
DESPOILE.    To  undress.    {A.-N.)    Vespuled, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  53. 
DESPOUT.    Dispute.   Sevyn  Sages,  194.   Des- 

pute,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  47. 
DESS.   To  lay  close  together ;  to  pile  in  order ; 

to  cut  a  section  of  hay  from  a  stack.     North. 
DESSABLE.    Constantly.    North.    Spelt  also 

deasably  and  dessalfy. 
DESSE.     A  desk.     Spenser. 
DESSMENT.     Stagnation.     North. 
DESSORRE.     Same  as  Blank-Surry,  q.  v. 
DEST.     Didst.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  194. 
DESTAUNCE.   Pride ;  discord ;  treachery.   See 

Ritson's   Anc.   Songs,  i.   52;    Arthour  and 

Merlin,  p.  171. 
DESTAYNEDE.    Destined. 

5if  us  be  degtapnede  to  dy  to  daye  one  this  erthe, 

We  salle  be  hcwede  unto  hevene  or  we  be  halfe  colde. 
Mort*t  Arthure,  M8.  lAncoln,  f.  96. 

DESTE.    Dashed.     Tristrem,  p.  265. 
DESTEIGNED.     Stained;  disfigured. 
As  he  whiche  hath  silcnesse  faynid, 
Wlianne  his  visage  is  so  dateigned. 

GowcTt  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  43. 
He  tok  to  Dejanire  bis  scherte, 
Whiche  with  the  blood  was  of  his  herte 
Thorowoute  dettttgned  over  alle. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  76. 
DESTENE.    Destiny.     (^.-5.) 
DESTE  NYNG.     Destiny.     Gawayne. 
DESTINABLE.     Destined.     (£Mt.) 
DESTITUABLE.    Destitute.     (Fr.) 
DESTOUR.    Disturbance.    {A..N.) 
DESTRE.    A  turning.     (^.-AT.) 
DESTREINE.     To  vex ;  to  constrain.    (A.-N.) 
DESTRERE.    A  war-horse.    (A.^N.) 


Gy  raysed  up  that  mayden  dor, 
And  set  hyr  on  ay  gud  destrer. 

Guv  0/  Warwick,  MiddlekUl  MS. 
He  drewe  alonde  hys  desterere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  IIG. 

DESTRUIE.    To  destroy.     (A..N.) 

And  has  destruied,  to  moche  schame. 
The  prechouris  of  his  holy  name. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f .  83. 

DESTRYNGED.     Divided. 

Also  this  buke  es  dettrynged  in  thrise  fyftl  psalmcc. 

MS.  ColL  Eton.  10,  f.  1. 

DESTUTED.    Destitute ;  wanting. 
DESUETE.    Obsolete  ;  out  of  use.   {Lat.) 
DESUME.    To  take  away.   {Lat.) 
DESWARRE.    Doubtlessly. 
DETACTE.    To  slander  or  backbite. 
DETECT.     To  accuse.     Shak. 
DETERMINAT.     Fixed ;  determined.     {Lai.) 
DETERMINE.    To  terminate.     {Ut.) 
DETERMISSION.  Determination ;  distinction. 

Chaucer. 
DETHE.    Deaf.     See  Death. 

Bettur  were  ye  to  be  dethe  and  dome. 
Then  for  to  be  on  any  enqueste. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  45. 

DETHWARD.    The  approach  of  death. 

DETIE.     A  ditty.     Palsgrave. 

DETRACT.     To  avoid.     {Lat.) 

DETRAE.     To  thrust  down.     {Lat.) 

DETRIMENT.  A  small  sum  of  money  paid 
yearly  by  barristers  for  the  incidental  repairs 
of  their  inns  of  court. 

DETTE.    A  debt.     {A..N.) 

DETTELES.     Free  from  debt.     {A.~N.) 

DEUCE.  The  devil  Var.  dial.  Spelt  deus 
by  Junius,  Etym.  Angl. 

DEUK.    To  bend  down.    Beds. 

DEULE.    The  devil. 

DEUS.     Sweet.     {A.~N.) 

DEUSAN.  A  kind  of  apple,  or  any  hard  fruit, 
according  to  Minsheu.  See  Florio,  p.  163. 
Still  in  use,  Forby,  i.  92. 

DEUSEA\TrEL.     The  country.    Harman. 

DEUSEWYNS.    Twopence.     Dekker. 

DEUTYRAUNS.  Some  kind  of  wild  beasts, 
mentioned  in  Kyng  Alisaundcr,  54 IG. 

DEVALD.    To  cease.     North. 

DEVANT.  Apron.  {Fr.)  Or,  perhaps,  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii  349. 

DEVE.  (1)  See  Deffe. 

(2)  To  dive ;  to  dip.     East. 

DEVELING.  Laying  flat  ?  Sec  Arthour  and 
Merlin,  p.  287 ;  Beves  of  Ilamtoun,  p.  27. 

DEVELOP.     To  envelop.   {Fr.) 

DEVERE.   Duty ;  endeavour.   {A.-N.) 

Thow  has  doughttily  doune,  syr  duke,  with  thi 

handez. 
And  has  doune  tliy  dewr  with  my  dcre  knyghttez. 
Marte  Arthure,  MS.  lAncrUn,  f.  73. 

DEVIAUNT.     Deviating.     Chaucer. 

DEVICE.  A  name  given  to  any  piece  of  ma- 
chinery moved  by  wires  or  pulleys,  especially 
to  that  employed  on  the  ancient  stage. 

DEVIL.  (1)  In  the  devil  way,  i.  e.  in  the  name 
of  the  devil,  a  common  oath  in  early  works  of 
a  facetious  or  amusing  character. 
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(2)  A  fizgig  made  by  boys  with  damp  gun- 
powder. 
DEVILING.    The  swift.    EatL    Also,  a  fretful, 

troublesome  woman. 
DEVILMENT.     Roguery ;  mischief.     North. 
DEVIL'S-BIT.      Scabiosa  sucdsa,   hot.      See 

Markham's  Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  203. 
DEVIL'S-BONES.     Dice.     Dekker. 
DEVIL*S-COW.     A  kind  of  beetle.    Som. 
DEVIL-SCREECHER,     The  swift.    West, 
DEVIL'S-DANCING-HOUR.     Midnight. 
DEVIL'S-DUNG.    Assafoetida.     Var,  dial 
DEVIL'S.  GOLD-RING.  A  pahner  worm.  North, 
DEVIL'S-MINT.   An  inexhaustible  fund  of  any. 

thing.    Eatt, 
DE  VIL'S-PATER-NOSTER.    To  say  the  devil's 

pater-noster,  to  mutter  or  grumble. 
DBVIL'S-SNUFF-BOX.    The  puff-baU. 
DEVILTRY.      Anything    unlucky,    offensive, 

hurtful,  or  hateful.    East. 
DEVINAL.    A  wizard.    Skinner, 
DEVINERESSE.    A  witch  ;  a  prophetess. 
DEVING-POND.    A  pond  from  which  water  is 

drawn  for  domestic  use  by  dipping  a  pail. 

East, 
DEVINING.     Divination.    (y4.-iV.) 
DEVISE.     To  direct ;  to  order ;  to  relate.    At 

point  demsct    with    the   greatest  exactness. 

Chaucer.      Also,   to  espy,  to  get  a  know- 
ledge of.   {A,'N.) 
DEVOIDE.    To  remove ;  to  put  away.    "  De- 

voidid  clene,"  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2929.  Also, 

to  avoid  or  shun. 

Therefore  devoytd*  my  companye. 

MS.  HarL  2252,  f.  102. 

DEVOIR.    Same  as  Devere,  q.  v. 

DEVOLUTED.  Rolled  down.  {Lat.)  SeeHaU, 
Henry  V.  f.  4. 

DEVORS.    Divorce.  (^.-M) 

DEVOTELICHE.    Devoutly ;  earnestly. 

DEVOTERER.    An  adulterer.   {A.-N.) 

DEVOTIONS.    Consecrated  things. 

DEVOURE.    To  deflower,  or  ravish. 

DEVOUTEMENT.    Devoutly.    {A,-N.) 

DEVOW.  To  disavow.  Fletcher,  It  properly 
signifies  to  dedicate  or  give  up  to. 

DEVULSION.    A  breaking  up.    Fhrio. 

DBVYN.  Prophecy,  Langtoft,  p.  282.  Divi- 
nity, Piers  Ploughman,  p.  508. 

DEVYSION.    Division ;  discord.    {A,-N.) 

DEVYTE.    Duty;  devoir.    Heame, 

DEW.     To  rain  slightly.    Var,  dial. 

DEW-BEATERS.  Coarse  oiled  shoes  that  re- 
sist  the  dew.     Var,  dial 

DEWBERRY.  The  dwarf  mulberry,  rubtts 
ehanuemorusj  often  confused  with  the  black- 
berry,  being  a  similar  fruit  only  of  a  larger 
size.  Dewberries  are  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare, and  are  still  common  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  cloud- 
berry in  Gerard,  p.  1368.  The  gooseberry  is 
so  called  in  some  places. 

DEW-BIT.  The  first  meal  in  the  morning,  not 
so  substantial  as  a  regular  break&st    West, 


DEW-DRINK.     The  first  aUowance  of  beer  to 
harvest  men.   East.    Called  the  dew-cup  in 
Hants. 
DEWE.    Dawned.    (^.-5.) 
To  the  castelle  thay  tpede 

When  the  daye  dewe,  MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  137. 
DEWEN.    To  deafen.    (A.-S.) 
DEWING.   The  dew.  Abr/A.   It  occurs  in  Kyng 

Alisaunder,  914. 
DEWKYS.     Dukes.    Ritson, 
DEWLAPS.      Coarse  woollen  stockings  but- 
toned over  others  to  keep  the  legs  warm  and 
dry.    Kent. 
DEWRE.    To  endure. 

Moradaa  was  lo  ityff  in  itowre, 

Ther  royght  no  man  hys  dyntyi  dewrt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  79, 
And  my  two  cfayldren  be  tto  me  borne, 
Thya  lyfe  y  may  not  dewre.         MS.  /bid.  f.  84. 
Heyle,  youthe  that  never  Khali  eelde  I 
Heyle,  bewt^  evyr  dewiyng/         MS.  Ibid.  f.  4. 
DEWRESSE.     Hardship;  severity.    (A.-N.) 
The  londe  of  dethe  and  of  all  dewrette, 
In  whych  noon  ordrc  may  there  dwelle. 

MS.  Qintab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  1 83. 
DEW-ROSE.    Distilled  rose-water. 
DEW-ROUNDS.    The  ring-walks  of  deer.    Sec 

Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  11  78. 
DEWSIERS.  The  valves  of  a  pig's  heart.  West. 
DEW-SNAIL.    A  slug.     North. 
DEWTRY.  A  species  of  plant,  similar  to  night- 
shade.   Butler. 
DEWYN.    To  bedew.     (A.-S.) 
DEXE.    A  desk.     Sknmer. 
DEXTERICAL.    Dexterous.    See  the  Optick 

Glassc  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  82. 
DEY.  (1)  They.     Ritson, 
(2)  A  female  servant  who  had  the  charge  of 'the 
dairy,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  it.  Chaucer 
has  the  word.     Sometimes  a  male  servant 
who  performed  those  duties  was  so  called. 
DEYE.     To  die.     (A.-S.) 
DEYELL.    The  de\11.     Ritson, 
DEYER.    Adier.     (A.-S.) 
DEYKE.     A  hedge.     Cumb. 
DEYL.     A  part,  or  portion.     "  Never  a  deyl," 
not  at  all.   (y/.-5.) 

3yf  erery  knyjt  loved  other  wtyl, 
Touraaraentcs  shulde  be  never  a  dfiff. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  31. 

DEYLED.     Spiritless ;  careworn.     Cumd. 

DEYNER.     A  dinner.    (J.-N.) 

DEYNOUS.     Disdainful.     {A.-N.) 

And  Rightwisnesse  with  hem  was  eke  there, 
And  trouthe  also  with  a  deunout  face  and  cherc. 
Lydgate,  MS,  AthmoU  a9,  f.  20. 

DEYNOUSHEDE.     Scomfulness.    {A.-N.) 

DEYNTEYS.     Dainties. 

Then  dwcllyd  they  bothc  in  fere, 

Wyth  alle  maner  deyntetf»  that  were  aere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  SB,  f.  82. 

DEYNTTELY.     Daintily.     i^A.-N.) 

DEYNYD.     Disdained.     S&elton. 

DEYRE.    To  hurt,  or  injure.     {A.-S.) 

DEYS.     Dice.     Weber. 

DEYSE.     Day.     Weber. 

DEYTRON.     Daughters.    Chron.  Vil.  p.  41. 
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'.WIFE,     A  dniry-woinsn.   PaUgran. 

DEZICK-    A  daj'i  work.     SHater. 

DBZZED.     Injured  liy  cold.     Cumb. 

DE3E.    To  die.     (^.~S.) 

DIABLO.  The  deviL  {Span.)  Used  u  an  ci 
clamition  in  our  old  pUja. 

DIAL,     A  compua.     Var.dial. 

DIALOGUE,  An  eighth  part  of  ■  Bheet  o 
wriling  paper.    North. 

DIAPASE.    The  diapason.     .-'»*, 

DIAPENIDION,     An  Blectnary.     (Cr.) 

DIAPER.  Tortecoratewilhavarietjofcolonrs 
to  cnihroidcr  oa  a  rich  ground.  (j4..N.'} 
There  wsi  a  rich  figured  clolh  so  called.  Stmtt, 
ii.  6 ;  as  also  a  kiiid  of  printed  tiaen.  Diaprcs 
of  Antioch  are  mcnlioned  in  the  Romaa 
d" Alexandre,  MS.  Bodl.  264. 
A  ituchM  drt.worlhUj  djghM  In  rf»af«nti  wr. 

DIB.  (1)  The  cramp-hone.     Donel. 

(2)  A  dip.     Abo.  to  dip  or  incL'ne. 

(3)  A  valley,     NvrlA. 
DIBBEN.    A  fillet  of  veal.     Devon. 
DIBUER.    AdibbiB,  q.  V.    Soalh. 
DIBBITY.     A  pancake.      Var.  dial. 
DIBBLE.    A   Belting  stick.     I'or.  dial.     Ben 

Jonaon  seems  to  use  it  for  •  mouslachio. 
DIBBLE-DABBLE,     Rubbish.     North. 
DIBBLER.    A  pewter  pUte.     Cumi. 
DIBLES,     Difficidtiei I  scrapes.    Eatt. 
DIBS,  (1>  Money.      Var.dial. 
(2)  A  game  played  witli  the  bonea  of  sheep. 

Sec  Wsjil'i  Corpus  Christ!  Coll.  Stat,  p,  HO. 

The  dihs  are  the  aranll  bones  in  the  knees  of 

a  aheep,  uniting  the  bones  above  and  bclon 

the  joint.     See  Holloway,  p,  45. 
DIBSTONE.   A  child's  game,  played  by  tossing 

pebbles,  and  also  called  diii, 
DICACIOUS.    Talkative,     {Lai.) 
DICARE.    The  suae  as  dicha-,  q.  v. 
DICE.    A  lump  or  piece.     Yorhh. 
DICER.    A  dice.pUjer,      G'reWie. 
DICHB.    To  dig.    (.^.-5.) 
DICHER,     A  di^er.     i'i-S.) 
DICIIT.     Made.     Gavagnf. 
DICION.     Power.    {Lai.) 
DICK.  (1)  A  ike :  »  ditch,     Vor.  diaL 

(2)  A  leither  apron  and  bib,  worn  by  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  North. 

(3)  Dressed  up  Xo  the  tune  of  Queen  Dick.  i.  e. 
very  fine.  That  happened  in  Ilie  reign  of 
Queen  Dick,  i.  B.  never. 

U)  The  bank  of  a  ditch.     Norf. 

(5)  To  deck,  or  adorn.     North. 

(6)  A  kind  of  hard  cheese.   Suffoli. 
D1CK-A-D1L\'ER,    The  periwinkle,     Eaul. 
DICKASS.     A  jack.ais.     North. 
DiCK-A-TUESDAY.    The  ignis  fatuna. 
DICKEN.    The  devil.   Var.dial.  Odds  dickens, 

■  kind  of  petty  oalh.  The  term  is  occasionally 
BO  employed  in  old  plays,  as  in  Heynood's 
Edward  IV,  p.  40. 
DICKER.     Ten  of  any  commodity,  as  tea  hide* 
of  leather,  tea  bars  of  iron,  kc. 
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DICK-HOLL.     A  ditch-    Nw/- 

DtCKON.    A  nickname  for  lUrhard. 

DICK'S-UATBAND.  Said  to  have  been  made 
of  und.  and  it  has  afforded  many  a  conipaii- 
aon.     As  queer  a>  DicJft  kalbaad,  kc- 

DICKY.  (1)  Donkey.      Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  woman'  s  under-petticoat.    Also,  a 
mou  leather  apron, 

(3}  The  lop  of  ■  hill.     Wft. 

(4)  It  is  all  Dickey  with  him,  L  e.  it  is  all  orer 
with  him. 

DICKY.BIHD.    A  smalt  bird.     Alio,  a  louse- 

DICTAMNUM.    The  herb  dittany.     {Lai.) 

DICTK.    A  saying,     {Lat.) 

DICTITATE.    To  apeak  often.     {Lat.) 

DICTOUR.     A  judge,  or  guardian.     (A.-N.) 

DID.    To  hide.     Craven. 

DIUAL,  A  triangular  spade  well  adapted  for 
cutting  and  banking  up  ditches.  Eeiil.  See 
Tusser,  p.  15,     To  didal,  to  clean  a  ditch  or 

DIDAPPER.    Thedob-cWck.    Eatt. 

DIDDEN.    Did.     Var.  diaL 

DIDDER.     To  ihiver:  lo  tremble.      North. 

"  Dyddcryng  and  dadderyng,"  llye  Way  to 

the  Spytlell  lloua,  n.  d. 
DIDDER-DODDER.    To  tremble.    North. 
DIDDLE,  (1)  To  trick  or  cajole.     Far.  diaL 

(2)  A  macliine  for  taking  salmon.    Weil, 

(3)  To  dawdle  or  trifie.    Eait. 

(4)  To  hum  a  tune.     North. 
DIDDLECOME.      Half   mad;   sorely  Teied. 


DIDDLES.  Yonng  dncks.  Eait. 
DIDDS,  A  cow's  lealB.  Ihfih. 
DIDDY.  The  nipple,  or  teat.   Var.  diaL 

times  the  milk '»  so  called. 
DIDE.     Died.      Chautvr. 
DIDEN.    Pa.  t.  pi,  of  £to.     {A..S.) 
DIDO.    A  trick,  or  trifle. 


clean  as  a  die,  i 
clean  aa  possible,  tic. 
DIBLLE.    A  share  or  portioi 


Some-      I 


DIERE.    A  beast.     {Ih,t.) 

DIERN.    Severe ;  hard  ;  stem.     ITmt. 

DIET.  To  take  diet,  lo  be  put  under  a  regimen 
for  the  fwi  venerea. 

DIETE.    Daily  food.    {.*.-,V.) 

DIET-HOUSE.  "  Hia  diet-houses,  intertein- 
ment,  and  all  other  things  necessaric,"  Holin- 
sbed,  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133, 

DIFFADE.     To  injure;  to  destroy.     {.4..N.) 

DIFFAME.  Bad  reputation.  {A.-N.)  AJao, 
to  disgrace,  as  in  Lsngtoft,  p. 321 ;  buCwtnc- 
times,  to  spread  abroad  one's  fatue- 

DIFFENDE,    To  defend.     {A..N.) 

DIFFER,     To  quarrel.     Var.  dial 

DIFFERENCE.    A  controversy.     AorfA. 

DIFFIBULATE,     To  unbutton.     {Lat.) 

DIFFICILE.  Difficult.  {Lat.)  "Newc  and  dif- 
ficile," Hall,  Henry  VII,  t.  20, 
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DIFPICILITATE.    To  mate  difficolt.     (LbI.) 
BIFPICILNESS.     Difficultyi  icnipuloiuneBS. 
DIFFICULT.     PeeTiah;  fi^tfuL     North. 
DIFFICULTBR.    More  difficult,     iar.dial. 
DIFFIDE.    Todiitnut.     (Lat.) 
DIFFICUKE.    To  disfigure,     (fr,) 
DIFFIND.    To  de»re  in  two.     (Lai.) 
DIFFINE.  Tooondudeilcdelennine.  (A-N.) 

See  Maundevile's  Travdi,  p.  315. 
DIFFIMSH.     To  defiDC.      Ciaiu^er. 
DIFl^DED.     Digged.     Colet. 
DIFFREULED.     Tuntetl  with  iin.     [//.-A'.) 
Tikis  accmg  to  be  Ihe  meaning  □(  the  tcnnl  in 
a  poem  in  MS.  Cuititb.  Ff.  i.  6,  although  it 
ma}'  potsiblf  lie  an  error  for  dureahd. 
DIFFLGOUS.     nying  divm  ways.     (La(.) 
DIFFUSE.    Diflicull ;  hard  to  be  undenloofl. 

DIFFUSED.  \nid: irregular; confused.  "■Willi 

■oiDe  iliffuted  song,"  SAaJs. 
DIG.    (1)    ToBpur  a  hnise;  lo  sUb  a  man 

Ihrougb  hii  armour,  &c, 
{2)  To  biuy  auytUng  in  the  groond. 
(3)  A  matlock;  a  spade.     YorHsh. 
(1)  A  dock.     Cinh.    Cheater  Plays,  i.  ^2. 
(5)  Fomiincbi  toeal.      Var.  dial.' 
DIG-BRID.    ATOungduck.     Lane. 
DIGESTIBLE.     Easy  (o  be  digested.  (Lai.) 
.DIGESTIVES.      Things    to     help    digestion. 


SIGGABLE.    Capable  of  being  di^ed.     Hu- 

loct'a  Abcedarium,  1552. 
DIGGING.    Aspitindepth.      Narlh. 
DIGGINGS.     Proceedings.      Deron. 
DIGIILE.     Secret.      Vmlrffan. 
DIGHT.  (1)  To  dispose.    {J.-S.) 

(2)  To  dreu  ;  to  adorn  ;  U>  prepare  ;  lo  put  on 
lo  find  out.     (A.-S.)     Alio,  the  part,  past. 

(3)  To  prepare,  or  clean  anything.     A'orlA. 

(4)  To  foul,  or  dirty.     Ray. 
DIGHTEB.     Adreucr.     Fhria. 
DICHTINGS.     Deckings;  ornaments.    Flori 
DIGSE.  (1)  Worthy.     {A.-S'.) 

(2)  Proud  ;  disdainfuL     (J..i\.) 
DIGNELICHE-    Deservedlv.     (^.-.V.) 
DIGNOSTICK.    An  indication.    (Lai.) 

Alw  Iht  mliu  that  siIh  Inm  ir.n^l  ptTti 

ove  th«lr  InaaplTsllau  to  this  Int^maH  tiHle. 

.ft.t»»>.  mil,,  MS.  ftdyif  ««.  p.  1 1 
DIG^UT.    To  unearth  the  badger. 
DIGRAVE.     Same  as  Diie-revt,  i|.  v. 
DIGRESS.     To  deviate ;  to  differ. 
DIGRESSION.     DevUtion.    Shot. 
DIKE.  (1)  A  ditch.      Var.  dial.     Down  in  (be 

dike,  i.  e.  lick,  diseased. 

(2)  A  dry  hedge.     Camli. 

(3)  A  smalt  jiond,  or  riier.     Yortsh. 

(4)  A  small  rock  in  a  stratum  ;  a  crack  or  hr 
of  the  solid  strata. 

(5)  To  dig ;  to  make  ditebea.     (^A.-S.) 
Dcpe  dolTtoe  and  it«le,  if»ft«I  In  nialilci. 

DIKE-CAM.     A  ditch  bank.   ' Sorlh. 
DIKEDEN.    Digged,  pi.     (A.-S.) 
DIKER.    A  hedger,  or  ditcher.     {A.-S.) 
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DIKE-REVK.     An  ofEcer  who  snperintenda  the 

dikes  and  draina  in  marshes. 
DIKESMOWLER    The  hedge-aparroir. 
DIKE-STUUK.    A  hedge-ilake.     C«»i«. 
DILANIATE.    To  rend  in  piece*.    (Lot.) 
DILATATION.    Enlargement.    (A.-N.) 
DILATORY.    A  delay.    {Lat.) 
DILDE.    To  proleet.    {A.-N.) 
DILDRAMS.    Improbable  Ules.     tfeil. 
DILE.    Thederil.    Stanihurat,  p.  9. 
DILECCION.     Love.     {Lai.) 


Oalmt,  MS.  sat.  AMU^  lU,  fL  U«. 

DILFULL.     See  Dj/ffiiUt. 

DILL.  (I)  Hedge  parsler.      Var.  dia 

(2)  To  soothe;  to  still;  to  calm.    JV 
dylle,  Towneley  Myit. 

(3)  Two  seeded  tare.     Clove. 
'4)  A  wench,  or  doiy.     Deiitr. 
'6)  A  word  to  call  ducki.    Far.  dial. 
DILLAR.    The  shaft-horse,     mill. 
DILLE.  (Ij  Dull;  foolish. 

onilc  lh«  dcdB  Ihsy  cculhs  doo,  tha 

Thou  dT«le  DOihte,  roi  Ihslic  d«lE 


(2)  To  dull,  or  prevent, 

V/tnd  hU  uprUyiv  to  d/J/a. 

D1LLED.    Quite  finished.     CurnB. 
DILLING.    A  dai'ling,  or  hrourite.    Also,  I 

youngest  child,  or  the  youngest  of  a  brood. 
DILLS.    Tbe  papg  of  a  BOW.    Eiut. 
DILLY.    A  amall  public  carriage,  corrupted 

from  Fr.  diiu/mre. 
DILNOTE.     The  herb  nifamHm. 
DILT.    To  slop  up.     North. 
DIL\'E.    To  cleanse  ore,     fomtc. 
DILVERED.       Wearied;     confused;      hCBTyl 

drowsy  ;  shivery  ;  nerroos.    Eaiil. 
DIM.    Dimness;  darkneia.    {AS.) 
DIMBF.R.    Pretty.     Wore. 
DIMBLE.     A  narrow  valley,  or  dingle. 
DIMHEDE.    Dimness.    {A.-S.) 
DIMIMTING.     Diminiahing.     (Lai.) 
DIMINUTE.     Imperfect.     (£a(.) 
DIMISSARIES.     "  Tbeypawnelbdrglibs,  the 

railes  of  their  flngcrj  and  toes,  their  dimii- 

tariei,  &c."  Stanihursl,  p.  Ai. 
DIMME.     Dark ;  darkly.    {A.-S.)    Also,  hard 

or  difficolt  to  be  understood. 
DIM  MET.    Twilight.     Dtvon. 
DIMMING.    The  dawn  of  day.     {AS 
DIMPSE.    Twilight.    Samenel. 
DIMSEL     A  very  large  expanse  of  a 

water.     Swats. 
DIN.     Noise;  revelry.     {A.-S.) 
DINCH.     Deaf.     Sontirtfl. 
DINCII.PICK.    A  dung-fork,     Ctow. 
DINDER.    Thunder.     Ejvioor. 
DINDEREX.     A  thunderbolt.     Ciwi. 
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DIHDEBS.  Small  eoiiu  of  (he  lower  ampire 
found  at  ifrouter.  Salop.  Spelt  dgnderi 
b;  Kennetl. 

niNOLE.  (1)  The  BowUuBtle.     f/or/. 

(3)  To  reel  or  it»gger.  AV(A.  AJw  to  trem- 
ble or  ihalu:  t  dgndUd,  Mone  d' Arthur,  1. 14&. 

(3)  To  tingle,  See  Stutibunt,  p.  26.  Somie- 
timei,  to  saffa  an  acale  |i«iii. 

DINE.    A  dinner.    {J-N.) 

DING.  (I)  To  throw  riolently  i  to  beat  out;  to 
indent ;  lo  \iT\ast ;  to  duh  down  ;  to  posb,  or 

Thir>  •lone  iiilleir  kIiiIIc  iantuHg; 
And  with  mrn  homlyj  i  «hjl»  yow  hyngt. 

xs,  cuth>i.Ff.  11.38,  r«. 
(3)  To  eurpms.  or  overcome.     Chttk. 

(3)  To  diug  it  in,  to  leach.     Sab^ 

(4)  A  modemted  iniprecHUon. 

(5)  To  reitdra.tc,  or  importane.     Dtvim. 

(6)  To  tBunt ;  to  reprove.    Ifett. 

(7)  To  bluateri  to  bounce.      Wore. 
DlNG-DlNG.     A  term  of  ende«nncnl.    •■  My 

ding-ding,  mf  lUrliug,"  Withal*,  p.  Gl. 
DING-DONG.     Eiceuivelir ;  in  girod  eaniegl. 
DING-DOSS  ELS.    Dung-pots.     Decon. 
DINGDOL'LERS.    ^nery  in  drcii.    litai. 
DINGE.    To  drinle.    Narf. 
DINGHY.    AjoUy-boBt.     t-'orlh. 
DINGING.    A  »irikc  or  blow.     (,Y.-S.) 
DINGLE-DANGLE.     To  dangle  loosely.  Wat. 
DINGSER.    More  worthy.     {A.-S.) 
DlNG-THtHn.   A  ipendlbrift.  Used  in  Yorlt- 

shiie  in  the  lul  century.    •'  Ilowae  of  dy»g- 

thr^e."  MS.  Lins.  Thorn,  f.  U8. 
DINGY.    Foul;  dirty.     Somerael. 
DINMAN.    A  two-year  sheep.     North. 
DINTiA-    Do  not.     Korth. 
DINNEL.    To  stagger  ilo  tingle;  to  thrill  with 

pun  &om  cold.  &c.     yorih. 
DINNER-TIN.    A  liu  leuet  couiaining  n 

bourer'i  dinner.      Var.  dial. 
DINNING.    A  grest  noise.    Torrent,  p.  63. 
DINT.    Aitroke.    (,A.-S.)     Bjdint  of,  Le.hy 

force  of,  a  comnion  eipreMJon. 
DINTLE.  (1)  To  indent,     fiorlh. 
(2)  Au  mferior  kind  of  leatlier. 
DIOL.    Dole ;  lamentRtion.     {.i.-S.) 
DIP.  (1)  Salt.    Dortet. 

(2)  ButlH-;  nigar;  lay  kind  of  sbucc eitea  with 
pudding.     North. 

(3)  Cunning!  crafty;  deep.     West. 
\i)  To  go  downward,  aa  a  vein  of  coal  lying 

obliquely  in  the  earth. 
DIHLOIS.    Actoak.     (Gr.) 
DIPNESS.     Depth.     North. 
DIPPER.     A  bird,  cinclnt  tquaticia. 
DIPPING-NET.    A  smaU  net  nscd  for  taking 

aolmon  and  shad  out  of  Ihe  water. 
DIPPINGS.    The  grease,  &c  coilcci«d  by  the 

cook  far  occuional  uso  instead  of  lard.     See 

Tusier.  p.  2<i2. 
DIPTATIVB.     A  tcnn  in  alchemy.     See  Ash. 

mole'i  Theat.  Cheni,  Brit.  pp.  14S,  320. 
DIRD.     Thread.     Somfset. 
DIKDAM.    A  great  noise,  or  uproar.     North. 


idc,"  Cluke'i   1 


.    Also,  to 
neeJI^^ 


"  An  hdrrihli:  dirdam  Ihey  n 
Phraseologia,  1655,  p.  170. 
DIUEMPT.   To  divide.    Dirmpled,  IloUnsbed. 

Coni].  Ireland,  p.  52- 
UlRGI^-ALE.    A  funeralwahe. 
DIRIGE.  A  iolemo  hymn  in  the  Itomiah  chnrdi, 
commencing  Dirige  grema  meet.    It  was  put 
of  the  bnrial  service. 
DIRITY.     Direnesi.     {Let.) 
DIRK.    To  darken,     Paltgraie. 
DIRKE.    To  hurt;  lo  spoil     Spentrr. 
DIRL.  (1)  A  thrill  of  pain.     North.     Also,  t 

give  a  slight  tremble. 
(2)  To  move  quickly.     Yorkth.     Hence  J 

an  nnive  person. 
DIRSH.     A  Ihnuh.     5a 
DI88TELIB.     Boldly.     IWttiyan. 
DIRT.     Ram.     North. 
DIRT-BIRD.    The  woodpecker.    Norli 
DIRTEN.    Made  of  dirt.     Wnt. 
DiRT-WBED.     Chm^ndium  viride,  Ua. 
DIBUTER,     A  destroyer.    {Lot.) 
DIS.    This.     Periy. 
DISABLE.    To   degrade,  or  digparage.    Also 

an  adjective,  unable. 
DISACCUSTOMED.    Unaccustomed. 
DISACTLY.     EsaeUv.     Lane. 
DISADMONISH.    To  lUranadc.    Hoa^U. 
DISAFFIRM,    Todenyitorefose. 
DISALOWE.    To  disapprove.     {J..y.) 
DISANCHOR.     To  weighanchor. 
DISANNUL.    To  injure;  to  incommnde;  lo 
contradict ;  to  controvert ;  to  disposseu ;  U 
remove.     Var.  dial. 
DISAPPOINTED.     Unarmed.    Sfta*. 
DISAR.    An  actor.     See  CoUier,  i.  3D.     Gene- 
rally spc^ng,  the  clown  ;  and  benceany  fool 
was  so  etlled.     Sometimes  spelt  dimrd,  di>- 
tarde,  diiiird,  &c.     "  A  diszard  or  commmi    | 
vice  and  jester  counterfettiiig  the  gesture*  of 
any  man.  and  moving  his  body  as  him  list," 
Nonienelil^r,  p.   529.     Cf.   Wdde's  Janoa    i 
Linguamm,  1615,  p.  77. 
DISARRAY.     Disorder.     (rf.-iV.) 
DISASSENT.    Dissent.    HaU. 
DISAVAIL.    To  prejudice  any  one,  so  m  to    i 

hinder  his  rising  in  the  world. 
DISAVAUNCE.    To  drive  back.     U..X.\ 
DISAVENTURE.    Misfortune.     (,.1..N.) 
DISBEAimFY-    To  deface  anything. 
DISBLAME.    To  clear  from  blame.     (-^■■A'-J 
DISBURST,     To  dishunie.     (or.  diai. 
DISCANDY.    To  dissolve-    Shai. 
DISCARD.     In  card-playing,   lo   put  one  or    , 

more  cards  out  of  the  pack. 
DISCASE.    To  strip;  to  undreaa. 
DISCEITE.    Deceit ;  faliehood.     Cheuaer. 
D1SCEIV4B1E.    Deceitful.     {.rf.-.V.) 
DISCERT.     Desert.     Lnngloft.  p.  316. 
DISCEVER.    To  discover,    Vauiai/nt. 
D1SCEY\'ANCE.    Decdt,    (A.-N.) 
DlSCHAiTE.     Ambuih.    (A.-N.) 
DISCHARE.     Skcltou's  Works,  ii.  406. 
DTSCHENELY.     Secretly.    {A..N.) 
DISCIPLE.     To  exercise  trith  discii.liiie. 


DIS 

DISCIPLINE.  A  term  ni*d  by  the  Puritan*  for 

church  refarmtlioii. 
DISCIAIM-IN.    Todiiclsim.    Ant.  Dram. 
DISCLOSE.    TobMch-   Oiirctomj  is  when  the 

young  birdi  juiit   peep  through  the  ihcUi. 

See  Gent.  R«c.  ii.  62 ;  HoUnlhed,  Conij.  Irc- 

Und,  p.  aiiHmnlet.v.  1. 
DISCOLOURED.     VariouBly  colound. 
DJSCOMPITUBE.    Defeat.    (J.-N.) 
DISCOMFORT.    Dupleunre.     (A.-N.) 
DISCOMPORTEN.    To  discourage.    {A.-N.) 
DISCOMFRONTLE.      To  ruffle,   or  diaplease 

one.     Eatl.     Sec  Porby.  i.  94. 
DISCON?ITE.    Diicorofiled.    Heome. 
DISCONTENT.     A  malconlenl.     Shot. 
DISCONVEMENCE.     MUfortune.     (A.-N.) 
DISCORDABLE.    DUagreeinB;  different. 
DISCORDE.    TodiHgree.     (,A.-N.) 

tUfK  ooyr  jDut  heilc  to  hyo  biaiueof  jour 

piowBidn  Midiour  doghlj  dBlli,  » tint  je  forgMc 


t 


DISCOVER.    To  uncover:  to undreis.  (.<.-JV.) 
DISCOVERTE.     Uncovered.     [A.-K) 
DISCRESEN.    To  dcorcose.    (,A.-N.) 
DISCBIVEN.   To  descrilte;  10  publish.  (,A.-N.) 
DISCRYGIIG.    To  dfiery  ;  to  underetand. 
DISCURB.    To  discover  i  to  open  i  to  unveil. 
Al«o,  to  betray  any  one. 


Lifilgiill,  MS.  Sue.  J 
DI8CUST.     Determined.     Dray  la 

uses  it  in  the  sense  of  lAaim  of. 
DISDEINOUS.    Disdiinful.    {A.-N.) 
DISE.    Tu  put  tow  or  flu  OQ  >  diiMff.    PaU- 

^le  has  dj/iyn. 
DISEASE.    To  distorb ;  to  trouble :  to  annoy. 


Siieitii 


DISEDGED.     SatUted.     Shak. 
DISEMBOGUE.    To  flow  out,    {A.-N.) 
DISENCRESE.    Diminution.    Also  ■  verb,  lo 

decrease  or  diminish.    (A.-N.) 
DISENDID.     Descended.     Ckauctr. 
DISEBT.   Eloquent,     (Lo(,)    Thelemoccun 

in  Foxe's  epitaph,  ap.  Lupton'a  History,  1637. 
DISESPERANCE.    Detpair.    (A..N.) 
DISFETIRLY.     Deformedly.    (A.-N.) 
DISFIGURE.  (1)  Deformity.    [A.-N.'i 
(2)  To  carve  n  peacock.      See  the  Bookc  of 

Hunting,  1586.  f.  81. 
DISGEST,     To  digest.       Var.   dial      A    very 

common  form  in  early  writers,     DuyeilHrt, 

digettion,  HsUe's  Expostulation,  p,  21. 
DISGISENBSSE.  Disguise,  fhancfr. 
DISGRADE.    To  degrade.     See  Hall.  Henry 

VII.  f.  SO ;  Death  of  Rob.  Huntington,  p.  21. 
DISGRATIOUS.    Degraded.     {Ut.) 
DISGREB.     To  diii^ree.     Paltgrapf. 
DISGRUNTLED.    Discomposed.     Ghme. 
DISGUISE.    To  dress  up,  ot  deck  out,  in  ge- 
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ncral  f^ntutlutly.    Hence  dltgiitring,  a  kuid 

of  mumming  or  dramatic  representation. 
DISH.  (I)  A  cupful,  aa  of  tea.  Slc. 
(2)  To   make  holloH  or  thin,  B  term  used  bj 

whcelrigbts  and  coopers. 
DISHABIT.      To  remove  &om  ita  hahitation. 

Duhabiled,  uninhabited.     Nam. 
DISHAUNT.    To  leavej  to  quit. 
DISHBILLE.    Disorder;  dUlreas.    Kent.     No 

doubt  (com  the  French  dfihaiilU. 
DISH-CRADLE.     A  rack  of  wood  used  foi 

drying  diihei  in.    North. 
DISHED.    Overcome;  mined,     far.  dial. 
DISHEL.    A  compound  of  eggs,  grated  bread, 

saffron  and  sage,  boiled  toother. 
DISHELE.     Klisfortune  ;  unhappineai.  {A.-N.) 


DISHER.      A    maker   of    bawls    or   disbts. 

Dyuherts,  Pien  Ploughman,  p.  96. 
DISHERIT.    To  disinherit.     (A.-N.) 
DISHERITESON.    DUinheritance.     (A.-N.) 
DtSH.FACED.     HoUow  fawri.    A'orM. 
DISH-MEAT.    Spoon-meat.     Kml. 
DISHONEST.    To  detract ;  to  vilify. 
DISHONORATE.    Dishonourable. 
DISHWASHER.  (1)  The  water-wagtail. 
(2)  A  scullery  maid.     Hsirison,  p.  23S. 
DISIGE.     Foolish.     Vmltgaii. 
DISJECTED.     Scattered.     (LaL) 
DISJOINT.    A  difficult  Hlualion.     (.4.-N.) 
DISKERE.     See  Ditmre. 
DISLEAL.     DUtoyal.    Spmter. 
DISLIKE.    To  diipleaae.    Also,   to  diaigrM. 

appUed  to  articles  of  food. 
DISLIMN.    To  ohUlerate.     SJiak. 
DISLODGE.    To  more  or  slait  any  animaL   An 

old  hunting  term. 
DISLOIGNED.  Withdrawn;  secluded.  (A.-N.) 
DISLOYAI..     Unchaste.     ChojnBim. 
DISMALS.    Melancholy  feellngi.     Far.  dial. 
DISME.    The  lai  of  a  tenth.   Shakespeare  use* 

diima  for  («u,  in  Tr.  and  Cresa.  ii.  2. 
DISMEMBER.    To  carve  a  heron.    See  the 

Booke  of  Hunting,  1S86,  f.  81. 
DISMEMBRE,    To  viliiy,    (A.-N.) 
DISMOLLISH.    ToderaoUsh.     »«*/. 
DISNATURED.     Unnatural.     Daodel. 
DISOBEISANT.    Disobedient.     (A.-N.) 
DISOBLIGE.    To  stain  or  dirty,    Batf. 
DISORDEINED.    Diiorderiy.     (A.-N.) 
DISORDINATB,    DiKirderiy.    (Lai.) 
DISORDINAUNCE.    Irregularity.     (A..N.) 
DISOUR.  (I)  A  pUyer  at  dice.    (A.-N.) 
(2)  A  teller  of  tales-     (.*,.JV.)    An  important 

penon  in  the  old  liarontal  halL 
DISFACARLED.     Scattered.     "  Diiperied  and 

dispacaried,"  Two  Lane.  Loven,  1640,  p.  57. 
DISPAR.  (1)  Unequal.     (Lat.) 
(2)  A  commons  or  liliare.    Norlh. 
DISPARAGE.  (1)  To  disable.     (A.-N.) 
(2)  A  diaparagemenl.    (A.-N.) 
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DISPARENT.    VMiegmted.    (lat.) 
DISPARKLE.    To  KttUr;  to  dilpeiw.     Dii- 

perclrd.  HbU,  Edward  IV.  f.  19. 
DISP.^RLID,     Beslcn  down:  denlroyed. 
DISPARPLE,    To  disperse.     Lydgale. 
DISPART.  {1}  To  divide  ;  to  wimrale. 
(2)  The  peg  or  pin  Kt  upon  the  mouth  of  ■ 

piece  by  vhich  the  level  vtu  takea. 
DISPARTELTM.    To  diipene.     Pr.  Pare. 
DISPBED.    To  dispatch.    Litter. 
DISPENCE,     Eipencr;  the  neccsuries  of  life. 

(J..N.)     Ditprnca,  MS.  UoiiL  762. 
DISPBNDE.    To  expend;  to  wute. 
DISPENDERE.    A  stewiM.   {Ul.) 
DISPENDIOUS.     Sumptumis;  EOBlly,    {to/.) 
DfSHERAUNCE.     Deipnir.     {A.-S.) 
niSPEYRID.     In  despair. 


•n,  MS.  & 


niiipr^rid. 


DISPITE.    To  srumble;  to  be  ingry;  to 

spileFuI :  to  de^.    {A.-N.) 
DISPIT0U3.    Angiy  to  cxceii.     {A-H.) 
DISPLE.    To  dueipline  j  lo  cliasliie. 
DISPLEA3ANT.     Unpleuant ;  omtaavc. 
DISPLESAUNS.    Diipleuun.     (A-N.) 


DI8PLE3URE.    To  diapleiuc.    (A.-N.) 

DISPOIL.    To  undreis.    {A.-N.) 

DISPOINT.     To  disappoint.     {A.-NA 

Di-SPONE.    Todispoao.     (Lai.) 

DISPORT.  (1)  To  divert.    (,A.-S.) 

(2)  Sport ;  diversion.    {A.-N.) 

DISPOSE.  DiipoulidiipoiilioniarnuiKcnient. 
Shak. 

DISPOSED.  Inclineil  to  mirth  and  jetting. 
Sometimei.  vuitoulv  nierrj.  See  Nuet,  and 
the  examples  quoted  by  him.  "Wend  thee 
from  mee,  Venui,  I  am  not  dupoifd,"  Sliep- 
berd'sSongof  VinUiandAdonii,  1600. 

DISPOSITION.     Disposal.     CAfluwr. 

DISPOURVEYED.    Unprovided.     (A.-N.) 

DISPREDDEN.   To  Bpread  around.  See  Phi 
and  Flora,  Lond.  1598. 

And  nk  hlie  minlillf^  bolhe  I»a, 


DISPREISE.    To  underraloe.    {A.-N.) 

DISPUNGE.    To  spiinkle.     Shak. 

DISPUNISHABLE.  Not  espsblc  of  punish- 
ment.    Sec  Staaihursl's  Deser.  p.  20. 

DISPUTESOUN.  A  dispute,  or  disputation. 
{A.-N.)    Sec  I.angfon'i  Chron.  p.  300. 

DISQUIET.    To  disturb  ;  to  trouhie. 

D1SRA.VK.  To  degnule :  to  pnt  out  of  ranli  ot 
order.    {A.-S.) 

DISRAV.  Clamour.  {A.-N.)  Also,  to  fight 
irregularly,  to  put  out  of  order. 

DISRUI.1LY.     Irregntarly.     ClutMtr. 

■   iCDtrer  J  a  fool. 


DISSEILE.    Todeceive.     {A..N.) 
DISSEMBLABLB.     Unliliei  dissunllar. 
DISSEMBLANCE.    Dissembling.     (fV.) 
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DISSENT.     Descent.     I.yilgiili'  i 

DISSENTIENT.  Disagreeing.  {Ul.) 
DISSENTORI.  A  kind  of  slill.  (Ul.) 
DISSEYVAUNT.  Dcreilful.  (A.-N.) 
DISSHROWED.      Made  open,    or  manifest; 

published.    See  Staniburst's  Descr.  p.  I&.        ' 
DISSIMULART.    To  distimuUte.     fhO. 
DISSIMULE.    To  dissemble.     (.f-JV.) 
DISSIMULKH.     Adincmller.     (A.-N.) 
DISSIMULINGS.     DissemblingB.     Ch-ncrr. 
DISSNINS.      A   diMauce  iu   horseracing,  tti« 

eighth  part  of  a  mile. 
DISSOLVE.    To  solve  ;lo  explain.    {Lai.) 
DISSONED.     Dinonint.    {A.-K) 
niSSL'RY.     The  strangury.      Ttinrr. 
DISTAFF.     St.  DislDlTs  day,  a  nauie  joculu^r 

given  to  (he  day  after  Twclfib  Day.     AIM 

called  Rock-day. 
DISTAINE.    To  discolour;  to  [tain;  to  taka 

away  the  colour.    (A.S.)     Souietimea,   lo 

c(dm,  still,  or  pacify,  &otn  (/Hfdtiwlre. 
Y.w.,heel(Yii*(>. 
TIisl  w; 

MS.  Camiib.  Ff- 

D1STANCE.      Discord;    debate 

disturbance.    "  Withoulyn  on; 
MS.  IlarL  3954. 

Tor  flAer  loele,  irllhoet  ,ii«fan4. 

The  cockvoUn  achuld  logelber  duiM. 

US.  JiAnBlifll,  t  HI. 
Hepreieth  tow  ihily(w)tle«H, 
And  tri  DWro  lODdyi  be  to  pvri 
WTlhowiyn  gs)'  dvKowio, 

MS.  Canali.  F(.  il.  91.  t.  7S. 

DISTASTE.    An  insult.    Joatrm.    Also  a  verb, 

to  displease,  to  insult. 
DISTEMPERATE.     Immoderate.     Hence  rfi*- 

IrBtpfmlare,  disorder,  siekneil. 
DISTEMPERED.    Intodcated.     Siat. 
DtSTEMPRE.  To  moisten  ;  to  mingle.  {A..ff.) 
DISTENCE.    The  descent  of  a  hill.  {A.-tT.) 
DISTINCT.    To  distinguish.    (Let.) 
DISTINCTIONS.    Commu.     (Fr.) 
DISTINGUE.    To  distinguish  ;  to  divide. 
DISTOR.     Distress.     NorM. 
DISTOURBLED.    Disturbed.     (A.-N.) 
DISTRACT.    Distracted.    5*o*. 
DISTRACTIONS.    Detachments;  parts  t^tcn 

from  the  mun  body.     Shai. 
DISTRAIN,    To  stmin anything ;  tocalch;  to 

hold  fast :  to  afflict,  or  torment. 
DISTRAUGHT.     Distracted.     (A.-N.) 
DISTRAYENG,     Distraction.     (A.-N.) 
DISTBEITE.    Strait;  difficulty.     (A.-N.) 
DISTRENE.    To  constrain;  to  enforce.  (A..N.) 
DISTRRT.    A  supeiior  ofBcer  of  a  moaaitery, 

(.(.-.V.) 
DISTRIC.\TE.    To  disentangle.     (Za/,) 
DISTRIE.    To  destroy.    (.f-.V.) 


DISTROBELAR.      One   who    dislnrbi.      JV, 

Part. 
DISTROUBE.    To  disturb;  to  trouble,  (.i-tf.)  . 


BISTROUBLE.  To  disturb.  (J.-W.)   It 
as  a  subsUntiTG  in  Pal:!grive. 

For  Mioth"  alio  Ihou  Durit  br  ihenl, 
lyf  Ihou  ifHCrvUyii  bne  (ntuncDi. 

DISTRUSS.    To  overthrow ;  to  conquer.    (Fr.) 
niSTURB.    A  dislurbuicr.     Daniel. 
DISTURBLE.    To  dlBlnrb.     trictcl\fe. 
DISTUBBULYNO.    Dibputi.  or  disturliancc. 

vs.  Cmlab.FI.  v.W,  C.S 

DISTURNE,    To  turn  aaicit.     (.^.-^'.) 
DISUSED.     Outotprtclice.    Line. 
DISVEIL.     To  unveil ;  to  open.     PaUgrarre. 
DISVOUCH.    To  coDlnidipt  i  lo  diBcreilil. 
DISWERE.    Doubt.    {A.-S.)    "  Witliout  dia- 

were,"  Bokeof  CurtMje,  p.  19. 
D18W1TTED.    Dlitracted.    Drayton, p.l73. 
DISWORSHIP.     DisCTedit.    Phtlpol. 


DIT.    Toclo«e:1 
in  the  North.     Son 


il  tbc  1 


lepylW, 


myjhw  hi 


»»1 
ni 


DITCH.  (1)  Grimy  dirt.    AUo,  to  aliclt 
anylhing  that  is  clammy,      Kor/b. 

(2)  A  fence,  not  tlie  drain.    North. 

(3)  To  make  a  ditch  or  moat.     SometimeB,  to 
deiJi  or  fey  a  ditch. 

DITCH-BACK,     A  fcnee.     Ntrrlh. 
DITE.  (I)  To  winnow.     C%i«an. 
(2)  To  dictate  i  to  write.     {A.-N.) 
DITEMENT.    An  indictment.    {A.-N.) 
DITES.    Sayings ;  dittie«.     (A.-y.) 
DITHER.    To  shake;  to  tremble  i  to  confuse. 

Also,  a  confused  noise,  a  bother. 
DITHING.    A  trembling  W  vibratory  motion  of 

the  eye.     Chtth. 
DITING.  (1)  Whispering,     North. 
(2)  A  report,  or  saying.     {A.-N.) 
DITLESS.    A  portable  wooden  stopper  for  the 

moulh  of  an  oven. 
DITOUB-    A  lale-teUer.    {A.-N.) 
niTT,     A  ditty.     Spnaer. 
DITTED.    Dirtied ;  begrimed.     Line. 
DITTEN.    Mortar  or  clay  to  slop  np  an  oven. 

IHtlin,  Torksb.  Dial.  1697. 
DITTER.     The  game  of  Touch  and  Rmi. 
DIURNAL-WOMEN.    Women  who  cried  the 

daily  papen  about  the  streets. 
D!V.    Do-     North. 

DIVE-DAPPER.    The  dobchick,  or  didapper. 
"  Some  folkvs  ral  her  a  dyvedopper  or  a 
pccbyk,"  DiaL  Creat.  MoraL  p.  ISS.     S> 
tima  called  the  dywndigi. 
IIVELIN.    DubUn.     ITat. 
IIVERB.     A  proveri).     (in/.) 
,_tIVEBOUS.    Wayward.     (A.-N.) 
DIVERSE.    Different.    Also,  lo  diversify. 
DIVEKSORY.     Anion.     [Lai.) 
DIVERT.    To  turn  asiile.     (Lai.) 
DIVEST,    To  undress.     (A-N.) 
DH'ET.    A  turf  or  »od.     North. 
DIVIDABLB.     Dirided;  distant.     Shot. 
PIVIDANT,    Divisible.    Shai. 


DIVIDE.    To  make  divirions  in 

is,  the  running  a  simple  > 

variety  of  shoricc  notes  U 

Itttion.     Nara. 
DIVILIN.    A  brick-kiln.    Line. 
DIVINACLE.     A  riddle.    PAttfqx, 
DIVINE,     Divinity,    Chauetr. 
DIVINISTRE.    A  divine,     (-*. 
DIVIS,    Device,     (A.-N.) 
DIVISE.    To  divide  i  to  separat 
Clcnlveha  fro  Iho  cronOi 

DIVULGATE.  To  divulge.  See  Arch.  xiiL 
254.     Dnatgacim,  Hall,  Ileury  VII.  f.  31. 

DIWENT,     Do  not.     Cum*. 

DIVVY.DUCK.    A  dohcyek.     Wetl. 

DIZARD.     See  Ditar. 

DIZE.    See  Ditf. 

DIZEN.  Todreli;  to  adorn;  lo  be  conceited 
or  pompous.      North. 

DIZZARDLY.    Foolish ;  stupid. 

DIJT,     To  pronounce;  lo  make.      Gainafne. 

DO.  (1)  Though ;  then.     Sent. 

(2)  To  cause.  /  do  maJtt,  i.  e.  I  cause  to  make, 
or  to  be  made  ;  I  do  one  to  underiland,  Ike, 
Metaphorically,  to  ligbt, 

(3)  The  part,  past,  for  dtm. 

(4)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason,  to  pledge  a  per- 
son in  drinking.     Shak. 

(5)  To  do  for,  lo  take  care  of,  to  provide  for ; 
to  do  for  DM,  to  ruin  him ;  lo  do  lo  death, 
do  la  die,  lo  kill  or  slay ;  to  do  lo  Jinow,  to . 
form  I  &C. 

(6)  Deed ;  action ;  contest. 

(7)  To  put ;  to  place.  As  do  on,  do  in,  &c,  still 
in  provincial  use. 

(8)  A  fete;  an  Eutertainraenl.     North. 
DOAGE.     Rather  damp.     Lme. 
DOALD.     Fatigued.     Craven.  • 
DOAN.    Wei,  damp  bread.     Dtvon. 
DOAND.     Doing,     (A.-S.) 
DOATED.    Beginning  to  decay,  chiefly  applied 


0  old  tr 


East. 
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DOATTEE.  To  nod  the  head  when  slcepeomes 
on,  whilst  one  is  sitting  up.     £[»■. 

DOBBIN.  (I)  An  old  jaded  horse, 

(2)  Sea  gravel  mixed  with  sand.     East  Sitaex. 

DOBBLE.     To  daub.     East. 

DOBBY.  A  fool;  a  silly  old  mm.  Also,  a 
kind  of  spirit.  North.  The  rfoiftie*  seem  l" 
Iw  similar  to  the  Scottish  Bravmin.  Tiiey  arrr 
well  described  bv  Washington  Irving  in  hi; 
Bracebridgc  Hsll',  cd.  1822,  a  183-6. 

DOBE.    To  dub  a  knight,     (A.-S.) 

DOBELLET.  A  doublet.  Plumpt.  Corr.  p.  136. 

DOBELVNE.    To  double.    Pr.  Pare. 

DOBIL.    Double,     Chaueer. 

DOBY,    To  strike !  to  beat,     (A.-N.) 

DOCCY.  A  doxy,  or  whore,  "  No  nun  playe 
docey,"  Hycke  Scomer,  n.  d. 

DOCIBLE.    Traelable ;  docile.    North. 

DOCILISIST.    Most  docile.    Emt 

DOCITY.    Docility  j  quickness.     C(oiir, 

DOCK,   (1)  Futuo,     Detker.     "Docking  the 


dell," 


u  phr. 


DOD 

(2)  The  fleihy  p»rt  of  a  boar"*  chine,  Iwtween 
the  middle  and  tbe  bnttock ;  the  stump  of  a 
tail ;  the  broad  nether  end  of  a  felled 
of  the  human  body. 
■3)  To  cut  off.      Var.dial 
I*)  The  common  mallow,      rar.  dial. 

(5)  The  crupper  of  a  aaddle.     Devon. 

(6)  If  a  person  ie  stung  with  a  nelllc,  a  ce 
tain  cure   a  said  to  be    performed  by  ru 
biog  dock  leaves  ocer  the  affected  part,  r 
petting  the  following  charm  vert  Blowlf- 
■■  Nettle  in,  dock  oiit,  dock  rub  nettle  out 
In  Cheshire,  according  to  Wilhraham,  in  doci 
oal  netlle  is  a  kind  of  proicrbial  saying  ex- 
prewiie  of  inconstancy.    Hence  may  he  ex- 
plained tbe  paasage)  in  Chaucer,  Troil.  and 
Creseide,  tr.  461 ;  Test,  of  Love,   p.   482. 
There  was  a  small  stinging  red  nettle  called 
the  dock-nettle,  ax  appears  from  MS.  Hnr). 
978,  the  \.  N.  name  lieing  orlif  grinche. 


liifiar'.  ti«rii>,  laza. 
DOCKAN.    The  dock,     rforlh. 
DOCKERER.     Fur  made  of  the  skin  of  the 

damn,  or  weasel,  the  pelit  grii. 
DOCKET.  (1)  k  shred  or  piece.     (A.-S.) 
(2)  A  woodman's  bill.     Oxm. 
DOCKET.    A  meal  taken  about  ten  o'clock 

A.u.  by  Geld  Ubourers.     Eail. 
DOCKSPITTEK.    A  tool  for  pulUog  or  cutting 

up  docks.     Dortel, 
DOCKSY.    The  fundament.    Eatl. 
DOCTOR.     An  apothecary.     Daclar  i^  tkill,  A 

physician.     Doelor'i  itaff,  medicine,     /or. 

liiaL 
iroCTORATE.     Doctorsliip.     Thynnc,  p.  22. 
DOCTRINE.    To  teach.     (.-/.-A',)    The  Puri- 

tans  in  their  sermons  used  to  call  the  subject 

under  eiplanation  the  doclrine, 
DOCUMENTIZE.    To  preach ;  to  moralise. 
DOD.  (1)  The  foi-taU  reed.       yorth. 

(2)  To  cut  the  wool  off  sheep's  tails  ;  to  lop  or 
cut  off  anything.  Doddcd,  without  hams. 
Daddrd  com,  com  without  beards. 

(3)  A  sheU.     Sufdlt. 

(4)  A  rag  of  cloth.     Cuni. 

DODDART.  A  beat  stick  uud  in  the  game 
called  doddart,  which  is  pUyed  in  a  large  level 
field  )iy  two  parties  headed  hy  two  captains, 
and  having  for  its  ohjcct  to  drive  i  wooden 
ball  to  one  of  two  boundariei. 

DODDER.  To  shake,  or  tremble.  Doddered, 
confused,  shattered,  infirm.     North. 

DODDBREL.     A  poUard.      Wane. 

DODDEHING-DICKIES.  The  quivering headi 
of  the  briia,  or  quaking  grass.    Norlh. 

DODDIN'GS.  The  fore-puts  of  a  fleece  of 
wool.     North. 

DODDLE,    To  totter  i  to  dawdle.     Norlh. 

DODDLEISH.    Feeble.    Swnex. 

DODDY.  Little ;  small,  Doddgmile,  very  low 
in  stature.    £ail. 

DODDYPATE,    A  blockhead.     "  And  called 
bym  dadypale,"  Boke  of  Mayd  Emivn. 
DODELING.     /dl/n^;  trifling.     Devoa. 
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DODGE,  (I)  A  tmall  lump  of  anything  moist 

and  thick.     Eaxl. 
mTojog;toiucite.      North. 

(3)  To  follow  in  the  track  of  aiKrsoD  or  '"'""I 
far.  dial. 

(4)  To  have  the  dodge,  to  be  cheated,  to  give 
ic  the  slip,    To  dodge,  to  try  to  cheat  one, 

ha^le  in  a  bargain. 

(5)  A  cunning  trick,     far.  dial. 
'"   V  dog.    Allcyn  Papers,  p.  32.  ^^^H 
(7^  To  drig  on  very  slowly.     North.          ^^^M 

A  squirrel's  aesl.    South.  ^^^^M 

DODGER.  (1)  A  night-cap.    Kent.  ^^H 

(2)  A  miser,     llotceli.  ^^M 

DODIPOLL.    A  blockhead.    •'  As  learned  M 

Doctor  Doddipoll,"  HoweU,  p.  17-    "  A  !<>- 

zcll,  lioydon,  dunce,  jobbemoll,  dodd^mle," 

Cotgravc.     Perhaps  derived  from  dollypoiei, 

a  nick-name  for  (be  shaven-crowned  priests. 

DODKIN,    A  very  small  coin,  the  eighth  pnt 

of  a  sliver.    "  the  sliching  cost  roe  hut  a 

dodtia,  Weelkes'  Ayrea,  Und.  1608.     It  was 

probibiled  hy  Henrv  V. 

DODMAN.     A  snail.'    NoifoUt.     Also,  ■  nail- 

shell.   "  A  sely  dodman  crepe,"  Bale's  Kynge 

Johan,  p.  7.    "  A  snayl  or  dadmea,"  Faiiftx'a 

Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  12S. 

DODO.     A  luUaby.     Mimheu.  ^^ 

DODUR,     failala,  a  kmd  of  flax.  ^^H 

DODV.     George.     North.  ^^H 

DOE.    To  live  on  little  food.     CAetL       ^^M 

DOELE,     Dole;  grief;  sorrow.    (^..JV.)  ^^| 


!fa,t.K 


DOELFIILLTE.     Dolefully ;  grie>-ously. 
DOER.    An  agent  i  a  manager;  a  factor.    Eail. 

1  Burgon's  Gresham,  ii.  44. 
DOERBODV.     The  body  of  a  frock, 
DOES.     It  ifoei  not,  i.  e.  it  has  lost  its  force 

1  virtue.     Narlh. 
DOFF.  (1)  To  do  off;  to  undress,      far.  diet. 
Also,  to  remove,  to  get  rid  off,  to  put  off  or 

(2)  Dougb  for  bread.     North. 
DOFTYR.    Daughter.    Sition. 
DOG.  (1)  A  toaster  of  wood  or  iron  made  in  the 
form  of  ■  dog.     North. 

(2)  A  large  band  of  iron,  used  for  fastening  the 
walls  outside  old  houses,  supporting  wooil,  tc. 

(3)  A  imall  pitcher.     Craven, 
(i)  See  Andiroiu. 

(b)  If  I  do,  dog  worry  my  uncte,  a  phrase  im- 
plying ri^s^  on  being  asked  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  one's  wishes, 
j)  A  dogge  for  the  bone,  a  dog  used  in  shoot- 
ing.    Ihaucer. 

(71  To  follow  or  dodge  one. 

DOG-APE,  The  dog-faced  hatioon,  a  speck* 
Grirl  described  hy  Gesner,  1^51, 

DOG-BEE.    A  drone,  or  male  bee. 

DOG-DOLT,  A  term  of  reproach.  "  Mima 
that  di^-holt,"  Lilly,  cd,  1632,  Sig,  G.  ix. 
Dog-loHie  is  still  heard  in  Craven  in  a  limilai 
sense    Carr.  i,112. 

DOGCllEAP.     EAcetiively  cheap.    "  They  af- 
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forded  theii  wirw so  doff^irape"  SUniUunt, 

p.  22.     StiU  in  use. 
DOGCOLB.     The  herb  dogbane.     Paligrave. 
DOG-DAlSy.     The  field  daisy.     North. 
DOG-DRAVB.    A  kind  of  seo-flBh.  often  men- 

tioned  in  the  Finchile  Charten. 
DOC-FEN\EL.    The  com  cBiuomae.   Wane. 
DOCFLAWS.    Gosia  of  rage.    Dyce. 
DOGGED.     Very  ;  eicewive.     Fur.  dial.  Dog- 

ged-viy.  B  grest  way,  «ceBrive. 
DOGGEDLY.     Badly  done.    Norf. 
DOGGENEL.    An  eagle.     Cnmb. 
DOGGER.    A  imall  fiahing  ship. 
DOG-HANGING.      A  wedding  f««sl,    where 

money  was  eoUeeted  for  the  bride. 
DOG-HOLE.    A  small  insigniliauit  town,  very 

insecurely  fortified. 
DOGHOOKS.    Slronghooki  or  wrenchei  uicd 

for  separ^tiDg  iron  boring  rods. 
DOGHT.    Tbought.     {AS.) 
DOGH  Y.    Dark ;  cloody ;  reaerreil.     Clutlt. 
DOG-KILLER.      A   peraon  who  killed   dogi 

found  loose  in  the  hot  months. 
DO-GLADLY.     Eat  heartily.     Rilton. 
DOG-LATIN.   BarharouaLatio.  aaiTer/eraiiem 

ei,  when  addressing  a  dog  in  his  own  Ian- 
gunge,  Ac. 
DOG-LEACH.    A  dog  doctor.    Often  used  as 

■  lerm  of  contempt. 
DOG-LOPE.    A  narrow  slip  of  ground  between 

Inohouiet,  the  right  to  which  ia  questionable. 

North. 
DOGNOPER.    The  parish  beadle.     Yotkth. 
DOGONE.    A  term  of  contempt.     i,A.-N.) 
DOGS.    The  dew.    Eirx. 
DOGS-BARS.    The  twisted  or  crumpled  t 

ners  of  leaies  of  a  book. 
DOG'S-GRASS.     The  cynoiunu  critlottu,  Lm. 
DOG'S-HEAD.    Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned 

by  Plorjo,  in  T.  Egoetphdlo. 
DOG'S-NOSE.    A   cordial   used   in   low  life, 

compoaed  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 

and  nutmeg. 
DOG'S-STONES.     Gilt  buttons.     North. 
DOG'S-TAIL.      The    constellation    generally 

DOG-STASDARD.     Ragwort.    North. 

DOGSTtlRDS.     Candied  aweetmeats.  Neve. 

DOG-TREE.     The  alder.     North. 

DOG-TRICK.    A  fool's  bauble.     Dtkktr. 

DOCUISE.    To  lUsguise.     {A.-N.) 

DOG-WniPPER.     A  church  beadle.  North. 

DOIL.     Strange  nonsense.      Weil. 

DOINDE.     Doing :  progreaaing.     {A..S.) 

DOIT-  A  small  Dutch  coin,  ralued  at  about 
half  a  farthing. 

DOITED.     Superannuated.      Var.  dial 

DOITKIN.     See  DodHn. 

DOKE.  (I)  Any  atuall  hollow. apparently  syno- 
nymous with  datt,  q.  T.  "  Two  deep  doahi," 
rurba-i  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1C7J,  f.  130. 
A  deep  furrow  or  any  sudilen  fall  in  ground, 
Kennetl,  p.  22. 

(2 J  A  bruise.    Etar. 

(3)  A  small  brook.    Ette;r. 


(4)  A  duck.     {A.-S.) 

'  j(s.c«.ukFr.i.«,t.gi. 

DOKELING.    A  young  duck.     (A..S.) 

DOKET.     Docked.    Pr.  Part. 

DOLARD.    A  pollard.     Orm. 

DOLATE.    To  tolerate.    Ime. 

DOLl).     Stupid;  confused.     {A.-S.)    A  peraon 

half  stupid  is  still  said  to  be  in  a  doldrum. 

Devon. 
DOLE.  (1)  A  lump  of  anything.     Line. 

(2)  A  share,  or  portion.  {A.-S.)  Also,  to  set  out 
or  allot;  to  divide.  Hence,  any  division  of 
goods  or  properly. 

(3)  Money,  bread,  &c.  distribaled  to  the  poor. 
North. 

(4)  A  boundary  mark,  either  a  post  or  a  mound 
of  earth.  Eatl.  Also,  a  balk  or  sUp  of  un- 
plonghcd  ground. 

(5)  Grief;  sorrow.  {A.-N.)  StiU  in  use  in  the 
North. 

(6)  A  piece  of  heath  or  common  off  which  only 
one  person  has  a  right  to  cut  fuel     Norf. 

(7)  The  bowels,  blood,  and  feet  of  a  deer,  which 
were  given  to  the  hounds  after  the  hunt. 
Dlome.  ii.  87. 

(S )  A  low  flat  place.     Wnt. 

(0)  »ri;i;)y  nun  ieAiidbfe,  let  his  lot  be  happy, 

□r  happy  be  he  who  succeeds  best.    See  R. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  139. 
DOLE-AX.    A  tool  used  for  dividing  stats  for 

wattle  gates,    Kent.  Perhaps  connected  with 

DOLE-BEER.     Beer  diatriboted  to  the  poor. 

Ben  JomOR. 
DOLEHSll.     Seems  to  be  that  fish  which  ibe 

fishermen  employed  in  the  North  Seas  receivj 

for  their  allowance.    Blonxl. 
DOLEING.     AlmsgitTng.     Kent. 
DOLE-MEADOW.     A  meadow  in  which  sere- 

ral  persons  hare  shares. 
DOLEMOOR.     A  large  unincloied  common. 

Somenet. 
DOLENT.     Sorrowful.     (A.-N.)     See   Hall, 

Henry  VIII.  f.  23 ;  Rilson's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  212. 
DOLE-STONE.     A  landmark.     A>n/. 
DOLEY.    Gloomy ;  soUtary.    Northumb.     Soft 

anil  open,  muggy,  applied  to  the  weather; 

easy,  wanting  energy,     /.inc. 
DOLING.    A  fishing  boat  with  two  mafti,  each 

carrying  a  sprit-sail.     E.  Suit. 
DOLIUM.    A  vessel  of  wine.     (Let.)    "  A  do- 

/ifim  of  wyne,"  Liber  Niger  Edw.  IV.  p.  29. 
DOLL.    A  child's  band.     North. 
DOLLOP.  (1)  To  beat.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  lump  of  anything.    Eail. 
(3}  To  handle  anything  awkwardly;  to  nurse 

too  much,  or  badly.     Var.  dial. 
DOLLOUR.    To  abate  in  tIoIcdcc,  as  the  wind 

does.     Kent. 
DOLLL'RS.     Bad  spirits.     /.  Wight.    This  is 

ofcourscfrom  the  French.     i)a/aur occur*  in 

Shakespeare. 
DOLLY.  (1)  To  beat  linen.     Wat, 
(2)  A  prostitute,     horlh. 


DON 


(5)  A  wuhiiig  Iiib ;  a  chum-etalf.  Also,  a  wasli. 
ing  lieutle. 
■  "  pawing  Btair,  vrith  legs.     North. 

^.        Blo»en.     far.  dial, 

(6)  S*d ;  gomiwful.     Warm. 
SOLLYD.  Heated;  nude  liike-warm.  Pr.Parv. 
EOLLY-DOUCET.    A  child's  doU.     Wore. 
DOLOUR.    Griefipam.    (^.-K) 
DOLOURING.    A  mournful  noiie.    Emx. 
DOLFIUN.    The  Dauphin  of  France. 
DOLVE.    Delved  i  digged.   Rob.  Ulouc.  p.  395. 
DOLVEN.    Buried.    (A.-S.)    See  HanndevilE, 

p.  62 ;  Arthour  «nd  Merhn,  p.  28 ;  Romaunl  of 

the  Rose,  4070. 
DOLVER.    Beclaimed  fen-ground.    Eatt. 
DOLY.     Doleful  i  sorrowful.     C/iaucer. 
DOM.  (1)  Dumb.      Touiuley  Myil. 
(2)  A  door  case.     Willi. 
DOMAGB.    Damage  1  hurt.   (A.-N.)   See  Hall, 

Ileaiy  VIII.  f.  29 ;  Ram.  of  the  Rose,  4B95. 
DOMAGEOUS.    Hurtfid.    (J.-N:) 
DOMltE.    Dumb.     (A.-S.) 
DOME.  (1)  Judgment  1  opinion.    (.^..5.)     Al 

hit  doMf,  under  bin  jurisdiction. 
(2 )  The  down  of  rabbits,  &c.    Bail. 
DOME-HOUSE.  Thejudgment-haU.  Pr.Parv. 
DOMEL.    Stupid.     Gbme. 
D0MEL0U3.    Wicked,  especially  applied  lo  a 

known  betrayer  of  the  fair  icl.    Line. 
DOMESCART.    The  hangmau'a  cart.    (A.-S.) 
DOMESMAN.    A  judge.     (A.-S.) 

On  «■  [bn-rori!   [ogcdn  tietme  Ihe  dmlcnill 

dmitiiMn,   Itane  for  lo  bat  ouri  m.Uiljnir* 


DOMGB.  An  image  ?  See  BriL  Bibl.  ii.  108. 
Qu.  an  error  for  deinge. 

DOMINATIONS.  One  of  the  supposed  or- 
den  of  angelical  beings,  the  cfaiornnc. 

DOMINEER.    To  bluster.    Shak. 

DOMINO.  A  Uad  of  hood  worn  by  canons ) 
and  hence  a  veil  formerly  worn  nith  mourn- 
ing, and  still  used  in  masquerBdes. 

DOMINOUN.     Dominion;  lordship.     (A.-N.) 

DOMME.     Dumb.     [A..S.) 

DOMMEL.    A  drum.     North. 

DOMMELHEED.    The  female  verenda.  Cumb. 

DOMMERARS.  Beggars  who  pretended  to  tie 
dumb.    They  were  chieflj  Welchmen. 

DOMP.    To  fall  1  lo  tumble.     Narlh. 

DON.  (I)  To  put  on;  to  dresa.      Var.  dial. 


DONDON.    A  fat  groiii  woman.     {Fr.) 
DONE.  (1)  Put  [  placed.     (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  do.     Fairfax.     Did.      Wat. 

(3)  Exhausted ;  worn  out  1  well  roastedor boiled. 
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"  Hu  come 
o  be  ifonc  when 


(G)  In  bunting,  a 

he  dies.     Gent.  Rec.  ii.  78. 
(7)  To  din;  lo  sound.    {A.-S.) 
DONE-GROWING.     Stunted  in  growth.  Eatt. 
DONERE.     To  fondle;  to  caress.     {A.-N.) 
DONET.     A  grammar,  that  of  Doiiatug  licing 

formerly  the  groundwork  of  most  Ireelites  on 

the  subject. 
DONE.UP.    Wearied ;  mined.     Yar.diaL 
DONGE.     A  mattress.     Pr.  Porn. 
DOSGENE.    Tbrown.     {A.-S.)    . 


us.  J.lnnilfi  A.  t.  17.  r.S. 

DONGEON.    See  DitngeoB. 

DONGESTEK.    A  dungfork.    PeesI,  i. 

DONGON.  A  person  who  looks  stupid,  bat  is 
really  witty  and  clever.     H'esl. 

DONICK.    Tlie  game  of  doddarl,  a.  v. 

DONJON.     See  Bungam. 

DON'K.  Danip;moist;huinid.  North.  "  Down- 
kjnge  of  dcwe,"  moisture  of  dew,  Morte  Ar. 
thure,  MS.  Lincobi,  {.  87. 

DONKE.    To  think;  to  thank.     (A.-S.) 

DONKEY.     Same  as  dont,  q,  y. 

DONKS.  At  huaael-clp,  bewhoknocki  out  all 
the  Diorhlei  be  has  put  in,  is  sud  lo  liave  sot 
his  dont,. 

DONNAT.    A  wretcb ;  a  deviL     Narti. 

DONNE.  Of  a  dun  colour.  (A.-S.)  "Don- 
ned cow,"  Tumamenl  of  Tollenhalu. 


■w  gtia;  iwo  ^d  gi 


DONNINETHELL.    WUd  hemp.     Gtrard. 
DONNINGS.    Dress;  clolbes.     Wnf. 
DONNUT.    A  pancake  made  of  dough 


.  t.  I4S. 
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f3)  Clever;  . 

(i)  A  gay  young  fellow.    Line. 

(i)  .lauperior,  as  afellowof  aco1lege,on 
acts  bimaelf  up  above  others.     Var.  dia 

DONCII.     Same  as  daunch.  q.  v. 

DONCY.     Dandyism.     Nm-IA. 

DOND.    Dressed,     tteitniorel. 

DONDEGO.  Or  Don  Diego,  a  perron  who 
a  jakea  of  St,  Paul's  calbedral,  and  is 
sionally  noticed  for  his  exploit  by  early  w 

DONDER.    Thunder.     (A.-S.) 

DONDINNER,    The  afternoon.     YothA 


of  batter, 
DONNY.  (I)  Same  as  (fimii 

(2)  Poorly  ;  out  ot  sorts. 

(3)  A  profligate  woman,  i 
(i)  A  small  fishing-net.  I 
DONSEL.    A  youth  of  good  birth  but  not 

knighted.    (A.-N.) 
DONT.     Dont  mighl,  ought  not,     DmI  tkint, 

do  not  think.     Var.  dial. 
DONYED.    Dinned ;  resounded.    (A.-S.) 
Sothe  ilrokyi  gaf  the  karghlrisloalt, 
TbaL  Ihe  hjrlle  ifunrnf  all  jbowte 

jUs.  tiiiMk  Ft.  u.  n  I.  St*. 
DOOD.     Done,     Dnan. 
DOODLE.    A  trifler,  or  idler.    Ath. 
DOODLE-SACK.    A  bagpipe.    £«i/. 
DOOGS.    Samu  u  danJtu.  a.  v. 
DOOKE.  (l)Dovou.     WUI: 
(2)  A  duck.     Pr.  Pan. 
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DOOKELTNOTS.    Ducklinp.     iV.  Pan. 

DOOM.     Judgment.     (.(.-S.) 

DOGMAS.     A  woman,      lar.dial. 

DOON.  (1)  To  do.    {J.-S.) 

(2)  The  villsge  cage  or  ptiion.     Lme. 

DOOR.    The  liah  dorre. 

DOOlt-CIIEEKS.  Door-poslj.  See  Chieh, 
tnd  Exod.  liL  22,  ed.  Iti^O. 

DOORDERN.    A  dmr-fraine.     Line. 

DOOB-KEEPEH.    A  whore.     Deiter. 

DOORN.     A  door-frame.     Willi. 

DOOR-NAIL.  "  DedM  dore  nail,"  Will,  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  23.  This  prarerb  ii  sdU  in 
o»e.  "  As  deed  as  a  dore-lreo,"  Kers  Plough- 
man, p.  26. 

DOOR-1'IECB.  A  piece  of  tapcitry  buDg  be- 
fore an  open  door. 

DOOR-SILL.    The  threshold  of  a  door. 

DOOR-STAANS.     Sime  aa  Door-till,  q.  v. 

DOOR-STALL.    A  dooc-posl.    Entl. 

DOOR-STEAD.     Same  »i  door-nH,  q.  v. 

DOORWAI.  The  entrance  into  a  building,  or 
■partment. 

DOORT.     Very  Utile  ;dinunntitt.     Yarhl,. 

DOOSE.  (1)  A  blow,  onUp.     North. 

(2)  Thrifty;  careful  i  cleanly.     NorlA. 

(3)  Soft  to  the  loueh.     line. 
DOOSENLOOP.  TheurncaiDDmnteUeerf.q.*. 
DOOSEY-CAP.    A  puoisbmenl  among  boyi  in 

the  Noithof  England. 
DOOTE.    A  fool.     {J..N.) 

Hoa  lordfa  (Dd  Icden  of  oui  live 

Watpole  Hyatti-ia,  MS- 

DOOTLE.  A  notch  in  a  wikll  to  receive  a  beam, 

in  building.     North. 
DO-OUT.     To  dean  out.     Suffnli. 
DOP.    A  abort  quick  curtsey,   Eait,    Tbcterm 

occurs  in  Ben  Jonxin. 
DOP-A-LOW.    Very  ihort  in  stature,  espeeially 

spoken  of  females.    Eml. 
DOPCHICKEN.    The  dabcbick.     Line. 
DOPE.     A  simpleton.      Camb. 
DOPEY.     A  bcgBBr'i  tndl.     Groie. 
DOPPERBIRD.    The  dtibehick,  or  didapper. 

Dappar  in  the  Pr.  Pare.  p.  127. 
DOPPERS.     The  Anabaplisls,  or  dijiyeri,  mach 

disliked  in  Joiisou's  time,  who  mcjitions  them 

Dndcr  this  name. 
DOPT.      To  Bdopl.      "  I  would  dopi   liim, 

Chettle's  Hotnnan,  1631,  sig.  F.  iv. 
DOR.(I)  Adroueorbeetleiacockcharer.    To 

dnr,  or  to  give  the  dor,  to  make  a  fool  of  One, 

carresponiUug  (□  the  modem  Aum,  to  deceive. 

Dor,  a  fool,  Havrkias,  iii.  109. 

(2)  To  obtain  a  dor,  to  get  leave  lo  ileqi.  A 
■eboolboy's  phrase. 

(3)  To  frighten,  or  slupily.     «'«/. 
DORADO.    Anything  gilded.   (Spaa.)   Hence, 

>  smooth-faced  rascal. 
DORALLE.    Same  as  dariol,  q.  v. 
[  IX)RBELISH.     Very  clumsy.     Uhc. 
t  DORCAS.     Benevolent  societies  which  furnish 

poor  irith  clotlung  gratuitooaly  or  at  a  elicap 

rate.    Hence,  perhaps,  dorcatcd,  Gncly  decked 

out.     Line.    Sec  Acts,  a.  3G. 


1  DOR 

DORCHESTER.     As  big  as  a  Dorchester  btill. 

i.  exceedingly  fat. 
DORDE.    Some  kind  of  sauce  used  ic 

cookery,     Feeat,  ix. 
DORE.  (1)  There.     (.Y,.S.) 
(2)  To  dare.     (A.-S.) 

And  othcmhile,  yt  Ihit  I  <lorg, 


full,  u 


oujel 


(3)  To  stare  al  one.    Norlh. 

DORE-APPLE.  A  firm  winter  apple  of  a  bright 
yellow  coloiu-.    E<ul. 

DO  REE.     Pastry,     {A.-2f.) 

DOREN.     Doois.     (rf.-&) 

DORESTOTHES.     Door-posts.    Finch.  CHarf. 

DOBE-TREE.  The  bar  of  a  door.  See  Piera 
Ploughman,  p.  26 ;  Havel  ok,  Iti06. 

DORFER.    An  impudent  fellow.    Norlh. 

DOHfiB.     A  kind  of  lace. 

DORISHMENT.    Haidslup.    North. 

DOR-LINES.     Mackerel  tines.     North. 

DORLOT.  An  Dmameut  for  a  woman's  dreu. 
(J.-N.)    Sometimes  (he  same  as  Caae(l). 

DOKM.    To  dose;  a  dose.    Norlh. 

DORMANT.  The  targe  beam  lying  across  a 
room  i  a  joist.  Also  called  dormanLlrte, 
doraond,  and  dormtr.  Anything  fiied  was 
said  to  be  dormant.  The  dormant-lable  was 
perhaps  the  fixed  table  at  the  end  of  a  hall, 
where  the  baron  eat  in  judgment  and  on  slate 
oecasions.  See  Chaucer,  Canl,  T.  355  ;  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  181 ;  Cyprian  Academie,  1647, 
ii.  58.  To  begin  the  tabul  dormant,  to  lake 
the  principal  place. 


Kyng 
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DORMATIVE.  Sleepy.  (Lei.)  "  A  donna- 
tive  potion."  Coblcr  of  Canlerbnrie,  ISOB, 

DORMEDORY.  A  sleepy,  stopid,  inactive  per- 
son,    n^rf. 

DORMER.  A windowpiero«d throtigbasloping 
roof,  and  placed  in  a  small  gable  which  riscp 
on  llie  side  of  the  roof.  Ojf.  Glou.  Areh. 
In  Herefordshire,  an  attic  window  projeoling 
from  the  roof  is  called  a  dormil. 

DORMOND.  Part  of  the  clotliing  of  a  bed. 
Finchale  Chart. 

DORNEX.    ieeDanux. 

DOKNS.     DooT-postn.     Drron. 

DORNTON.  A  small  repast  taken  between 
breakfast  and  dinner.     North. 

DORP.    A  village,  or  hamlet.     {J.-S.) 

DORRE.  (1)  Dmnl.  See  Rob.  Glouo.  p.  llZj 
Beves  of  Hanitonn,  p.  107. 

(2)  To  deafen.     Somerifl. 

DOKREL.    A  pollard.     Wane. 

DORRER.    A  sleeper  ;  a  lazy  person. 

DORRY.  &*v,M  darry,  sops  eiiFlorscd,  or  Ma- 
soned.    Forme  of  Curt',  p.  43. 


LDOT; 


DOT 

DORSEL.    a  pick.MdiDe,  pBnnien  in  which 

flih  ue  paniecl  on  honeback,  Snatx.  Dor- 
ten,  fiih-bukets,  Ori.  and  Reg.  p.  143. 

DORSERS.  lUujjlnga  of  TUioug  kinds ;  Upea- 
try.  SeeTeil.Velust.  p.  258;  Rutland  P«|jer8, 
p.  7-  {A.-N.dortaL)  "Docen  of  highe pryie," 
BeiTD,  101. 

DORSTODE.    A  door-post.    {A.-S.) 

DORTED.    Slupified.     Cimb. 

DORTH.    Thrangh.    Rilsaa. 

DORTOUR.    A  dormitory,  or  elreping  room. 

t1-N.)  "  Slepe  as  monke  in  liit  dortoure," 
ui^oft,  p.  256.  The  part  of  a  monaslery 
vhich  eoDlained  the  sleeping  roomi  hbs  the 
darter  or  darloir,  DnviM,  p.  133.  "  The  dor- 
tor  «taire«,"  Pierce  PcDJIesse,  p.  61. 

DORTT.    Saucv ;  nice.   Nortkmii. 

DORY.   A  drone  bee.   Philpol. 

DOS.  (1)  A  maater.    yorl/i. 

(2)  Joshaa.      YarbH. 

DOSAYN.    Adoien.    Kyng  Alis.  GST. 

DOSE.    Doei.     NortA. 

Thai  itw  Duie  kjnge  that  lUinye. 

MS.  Clnunti.  ft.  T.  48,  f.  «& 

DOSEBEIRDE.    A  wmpletom  a  fooL     See 

Cheater  Flap,  ii.  34,  and  Dmiberdt,  the  Utter 

fomi  occurring  in  (he  Medulla.    Douittrde, 

ih.  i.  201 ;  dotribtirde,  I  204. 

DOSEL.    See  Donen. 

OOSELLE.     The  faucet  of  a  barrel.   {A.-N.) 

••  Cute  Bwei  the  doiili,"  R  Ginuc.  p.  642. 

And  whn  tw  hid  midc  hol«  u  ttit. 

DOSENED.    Cold  I  benumbed.    Norlh. 
DOSENS.    SIrughl   clolbes   manofactured  in 

Dcvonihire,  temp.  Hen.  V. 
DOSEB.    See  florwr*. 
DOSIUN.     Same  as  daihin,  q.  t. 
DOSK.     Dark  j  dusk}'.     Crarfn. 
DOSNELL.     Stupid ;  clowui.h.     HoWfU. 
DOSOME.     ilealtlij ;  thriving.     Norlh. 
DOSS.  (1)  Ahauoek.     Eatl. 

(2)  To  attack  with  the  honu.    Eail. 

(3)  To  lit  down  nidely.    Sml. 

DOSSAL.    A  rich  oroamented  doak  worn  by 

persona  of  high  rank.     (A.-N.) 
DOSSEL.  Awiipof  baj  or  strawlo  Slop  itpan 

aperture  in  a  bam;  a  plug;  (he  mic  at  the 

end  of  a  water-pipe.    Norllt.    Perhaiis  from 

dmtUe,  q.  T. 
DOSSER.    A  pannier,  or  basket. 


■  Iih  thb  cDmmci.clillnD.  Va-fli,i'i  j'tfi..  1«£i. 

DOSSERS.    A  motion  of  (he  bead  in  children, 

caiued  by  affection!  of  the  brain.    Eatt. 
DOSSET.    A  araall  quantity.    Kent. 
DOSSITV.    Ability  i  quickness.    Hetl. 
D03TER.    A  daughter.    Pr.  Para. 
DOSY.    Diziy,  or  giddy.    (^.-V.) 
DOT.    A  imall  lump,  or  pal.     PaUgrarr. 
DOTASCE.     Fear;  reverence.     {A.-N.) 
DOTANT.    A  dotard.    Shak. 


DOU 


DOTARD.    Same  as  doated,  q. 

DOTAUNCE.  Fear;  doubt;  uncertainly.  {A.-N.) 
DOTE.      A  foolish   feUow.     (J.-S.)     Also  a 

verb,  to  be  foolish  in  any  way. 
DOTED.    Fooliab ;  limple.    {A.-S.) 
DOTE-FIG.     A  fig.    Drvan.    See  Junius.    ■•  A 

topet  of  fyggB  dodes,"  Howard   Household 

Books,  p.  351. 
DOTES.    Gndonmenti;  good  qualities.   {Lai.) 
DOTH.     Do  ye.   (A.-S.) 
DOTHER.   To  totter,  or  tremble.    North. 
Tbe  duk  do(<r«l  (n  ths  ground. 

DOTONE.    To  dote  ;  to  be  foohsh.    fr.  Pars. 

DOTOUS.    Doubtful.    (A.-N.) 

DOTS.    Gingerbread  nnta.    Eaal. 

DOTTEL.     Same  aa  DotUe,  q.  v. 

DOTTEREL.  A  bird  said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond 
of  imitation  as  to  be  easily  caught.     Hence  a 
■tupid  fellow,  an  old  doating  fool,  a  scusc 
■till  current  in  Craven. 
Wherefore,  good  ipsder,  Ihsl  I  a,n  them  laiy, 

ABockfiMT  Suit  and  CW.,  IflUO. 

DOTTYPOLES.    See  iWipoft 
DOUBLE.  (1)  To  sbnt  up  anything:  1«  clench 
the  fists,      far.  dial 

(2)  To  make  double ;  to  fold  up. 

(3)  A  hare  is  said  to  double,  when  she  win{Is 
about  in  plain  Gelds  (o  deceive  the  hounds. 

(4)  A  kind  of  stone  formerly  nsed  in  building. 
See  Willis,  p.  25. 

(5)  The  play  double  oi 


ling. 


(6)  To  make  a  duplicate  of  any  writing.    To 
double,  to  vary  in  telhng  a  tale  twice  over. 

(7)  Alctterpateul.    CoukU. 
DOUBLE-BEER.    Strong  beer,  or  ale.     (/V.) 
DOUBLE-CLOAK.    A  doak  which  might  be 

worn  on  either  side,  adapted  for  disguiics. 
DOUBLE-COAL.    A  carbonifcruus  measure  of 

coal,  frequently  five  feel  thick. 
DOUBLE-COUPLE.    Twin  lamb*.    Eail. 
DOUBLER.     A   birge  dish,   plate,   or  bowl. 

North.    SeePr.Harv.  pp.  70.  124. 
DOUBLE-READER.    A  member  of  an  Inn  of 

Court  whose  turn  it  was  to  read  a  second  time. 

Jonson,  tL  Bl. 
DOUBLE-RIBBED.    Pregnant.    North. 
DOUBLE-RUFF.    A  game  at  cards. 
DOUBLE-SPRONGEl).    When  potatoes  lie  in 

(he  ground  till  the  new  crop  shouts  out  fresh 

bulbs,  (hey  are  said  to  be  doublt'^irtmgtd. 
DOUBLET.  (1}  A  military  garment  covering 

the  upper  part  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to 

Ibo  waiit.    The  pmrpointe  in  Caiton. 
(2)  A  false  jewel  or  stone  consisting  of  two 

pieces  joined  together. 
DOUBLE-TOM.     A    duuble-brenstcd  plough. 

Eail. 
DOUBLE-TONGUE.    The  herb  borselongue. 
DOUBLETS.     A  game   somewhat  sitniUr   to         { 

biickganimon.  but  less  complicalol.    See  Cot-         ' 

grave,  in  v,  Renette ;  R.  Fletcber's  Poems,  p.         J 

129;  Taylor's  MoUo,  1G22,  sig.D.  iv.  " 

DOUBTSOME.  Doubtful;  uncertaiji.     Norlh. 


DOU  3 

DOUCB.  (l)Sweeti  plMrtnt   (^.-A'.} 

(2)  fi  blow.  I'ar.  dial  Also  ■  verb.  A  pit  in 
the  bee,  Tuiaer,  p.  uii. 

(3)  Snug;  comfortable.    North. 

(4)  Sober  i  prudent.   Iforlh. 
(b)  Cbaff.    Dnm. 

fe)  To  dock  in  mter.    Cranen. 

(1)  To  put  out,  u  dovl,  q.  t. 

(8)  The  back  of  ibe  hand,    Uac. 
DOliCE.AME.     See  jfm*  (3). 
DOUCET.  (1)  Sweet.    {A.-N.) 

ihou  *n  not  •yki'.  US.  Hxii.  iS3,  t.  IN. 

(2)  A  anull  cuiUrd  or  ps»ty.  See  Oid.  uid  Reg. 
pp.  174,  178  ■,  Rutland  Pipcn,  p.  125.  "A 
iytell  lUwnc,"  PalsgrBve. 

(3)  Some  moiical  initrument.  See  Tyrwhitt'i 
Glnu.  to  Cbaucer.  p.  69,  The  dulcimer,  ac- 
cording to  Skinner. 

DOUCET-PIE.   A  meet-herb  pie.   Devon. 
DOUCETS.    The  teiles  of  a  deer. 
DOUCH.    To  bathe.    Somrriel. 
DOUCKER.     A  didapper.    Knnell.    "  Dou- 

kere.^feuiljoiiii,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
DOUDY.    Shabbil;  draied.     lar./tiaL 
DOUFFE.    A  dove-     lydgatr. 
DOUGH.  (1)  Though.  Rilton. 

(2)  A  little  cake.    Korlh. 

(3)  The  itomich.   Salip. 
DOUGH-BAKED.   Imperfectly  baked.    Hence 

of  weak  oc  dull  undcntaading. 

DOUGH-CAKE.   An  idiot.   Dnmi. 

DOUGH-COCK.    AfooL   Ste  Daui-coct. 

DOUGH-nO.    ATurkeji  fig.    Soatrriel. 

DOUGH-LEAVEN.  Alumpof  lesTeuprepared 
for  making  leavened  bread.     If'ril, 

DOUGHT.  To  do  augbt,  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing.     Tralrem. 

DOLJCHTER.    A  danghlcr.     (A.-S.) 

DOUGHTIER.    More  doughty.     (,(.-S.) 

DOUGHTREN.     Daugbien.     (^.-5.) 

DOUOH-UP.    To  Mick,  or  adhere.    &al. 

DOUGHY.    Foolish.    Der6g. 

DOUGLE.    To  waib  thoroughly.     Yoriih. 

DOUHTERN.    Dsughlen.     Leg.  Cath.  p.  126. 

DOUHTY.     Slont ;  itrnng ;  briTe.     {^.-5.) 

DOUK.  Toatoop  Ibe  head;  to  bow  i  todireor 
bathe ;  a  dip.     North. 

DOUKY.    Damp ;  itet ;  moiit.    Norti. 

DOUL.  (I)  Down  ;  fealbcn.  Salop.  "  Young 
dowl  of  the  beard,"  HoTrell,  lect.  i. 

(2)  A  nail  sharpened  at  each  end;  ft  wooden  pin 
or  ]ilug  lo  faaten  plankiwith. 

DOUI.E.    Thick;  dense.     (J.-N.) 


DOUNDRINS.    Aflenioon  drinkiqgt.     Drri. 
DOUNESTIYHE.    To  godown.    (.i.-S.) 
DOUN'S.   A  fooliih  penon  ;  an  idle  girL  North. 
D0UN3.     Down.    R.  Glouc.  p.  208. 
DO-UP,    To  fiuten.     I'ar.  dial. 
DOUP.    The  bullocks.     North. 
DOUR.    Sour  looking ;  sullen.     North. 
UOURB.  (1)  To  endure.    See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  210:  Arthosr  and  Merlin,  p.  359. 


!3  DOW 

(2)  To  dower,  or  endow.    (A.-N.) 

DOUSE.     See  Douc^. 

DOUSHER.    An  inconsiderate  pmon;  one  who 

is  incbncd  to  run  all  haiards  quite  careleiaof 

the  conicquencei ;  a  madman.     Line. 
DOUSSING.    TbeweaieL    (_Lat.) 
DOUST.    Dust,  powder.     Hal.    '•  Griade  it 

all  lo  dcnul."  Forme  of  Cnry,  p.  28, 
DOUT.    To  do  out !  lo  pat  out ;  lo  extinguish. 

Doulfd,  dead.      Var.  dial 
DOLTABLE.     In  uncertainty,  or  peril.  (A.-N.) 
DOUTANCE.     Doubt;  fear.     f^.-JV.) 
DOUTE.    Few.    AlsoaTerb. 

i  Ini  s  murhint  and  rid*  abouU, 


D0UTELE9.     Without  doubt.    (A.-N.) 

DOUTEOUSE.     Fearful.     [A..N.) 

DOUTER.  An  eitinguisher.  Doaltrt.  inatm- 
ments  like  inuffen  for  e<itingutsliing  the  can- 
dle mthonl  cutting  the  wick ;  Ihe  snufTen 
themselves.  Dotelei,  eitinguishers,  Cunning- 
ham's Revels  Accounts,  pp.  S8,  160. 

DOUTHE.  (l)Doabt.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  Was  worth,  was  sufficient,  availed.  From 
A.-S.  Dbgan.     Sfx  Havelok. 

(3)  People !  nobles.     Gowamr. 
DOUTIP.    Mistnutful.    {A..N.) 

DOUTLER.     Same  as  doutler,  q,  t. 

DOUTOUS.     Doubtful.      Chaucer. 

DOUTREMERE.  From  beyond  Ihe  sea.  "  In 
fine  bUcke  sattin  doalreinere,"  Urry,  p.  iOH, 

nOUVE.    To  sink  ;  to  lower.     North. 

DOUWED.    Gave;  endowed.     Ifeame. 

DOUZZY.     Dull  1  stupid.     Cket/i. 

DOUJTILI.     Bravely.    (A.-S.) 

DOVANE.    A  custom-house.    (Pr 

DOVE.     To  thaw.     Ermoor. 

DOVEN.    Or  (foFninjr.  a  slumber.    North. 

DOVER.  (1)  A  sandy  piece  of  waste  giound 
near  the  sea.     South. 

(2)  To  be  in  a  dose.    North. 

DOVERCOURT.  A  vilUgein  Essex,  appareiilly 
celebrated  for  its  scolds.  Keeping  Dove rcoun, 
making  a  great  noiie.  Tusser,  p.  12.  mm- 
tions  a  Dorercourt  beetle,  i,  e.  one  ihal  could 
make  a  loud  noise. 

DOVER'S-GAMES,  Annual  iports  held  on  the 
Colswold  bills  from  lime  immemonsl.  They 
had  fallen  in  vigour  about  IGUD,  hut  were  re- 
vived shortly  after  that  period  by  Captaiu 
Dover.  The  hill  where  the  games  are  cele- 
brated is  still  called  Dover's  Hill. 

DOVE'S-FOOT.    The  herb  columbine. 

DOW.  (1)  To  mend  in  health ;  to  thrive. "  Pro- 
verbiam  apvd  Anglo*  Borealt;  he'll  never 
dov>  egg  nor  bird,"  Upton  MS.  and  Y'orksli. 
Dial.  p.  83. 

(2)  A  dove,  or  pigeon.  Var.  dial.  See  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  10;  Skelton's  Works,  i.  1^7.  "  Co- 
bfN&i,.ynj'ireadowe."MS.Bib.Reg.l2B,i.f.9. 

(3)  A  litllc  cake.     North. 
(i)  Good.     Weitmorel. 
(5)  Thou.    Octovitn,  836. 


»Wl(- 


DOWAYN.    "  A  mantel  ot  Dow«)ti,"  a  mantel 

from  Donif ,  a  Flemiib  mantle. 
DOWBALL.  A  turnip,  line. 
DOWBILNTS.    Iniincdilr. 

Butt  teyayi  dnde  *dA  dowbitnyi 


DOWBLET.    Same  u  douiirr,  q 


DOWBOY.    A  hard  dumpling.     Eatt. 
DOWCE-EGYR.    An  ancient  diih  in  cookery 

mentioned  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  129. 
DOWCER.     Asugar-pluni.    Wetl. 
DOWD.  (1)  Flat ;  dead ;  «pirillen.    Lane. 
(2)  A  nigil-cap.    Devon. 
DOWE.  (1)  Dajr.    Don  ofdoiet,  killed. 
(2)  Dough  for  bread.    Pr,  Parv. 
DOWEL.     See  Doal. 
DOWELS.    Lowmanhei.    Kent. 
DOWEN.    To  give  [to  endow.    (A.-y.) 
DOWER.     A  rabbit's  biuraw.    Pr.  Pan. 
UOWF.    A  dove. 


DOW-HOUSE.    A  dove-cole.    Eiat. 

DOWIIJ.     Dough  ;  paile.     Pegge. 

DOWIE.    Worn  out  wilb  grief.    North. 

DOWING.    Healthful.     Laaf. 

UO-WITHALL.  I  cannot  do  nithill,  i.  e.  1 
cannot  hrlji  it.  Tbii  phraie  i>  not  uncom. 
mon  in  ewly  wrilen.  "  If  be  hcare  displea- 
sure agajnst  me,  I  can  nat  lUi  wilhall,"  Pals- 
grave, 1530. 

DOWKE.  To  bang  down ;  lo  full  untidily  Oi 
slovenly,  aa  hair,  ribands,  &c.  Also  as  iIouJi, 
q.v.    SeeThynne,  p.  78. 

DOWL.    The  devil.    Ermaar. 

DOWXAS.  CoBTM  linen,  imporlsd  from  Brit- 
tanv,  and  chiefly  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 

DOWLD.    Dead  i  Bat.      Yortii. 

DOWLER.     A  coarae  dumpling.     Eail. 

DOWLY.  (1)  Melancholy;  lonely.     KortH. 

(!)  Dingjr ;  colourless.     North. 

(3)  Grievous ;  doleful ;  bad.    torish. 

DOWM.    Dumb.    (.i.-S.) 

DOWMPE.    Dumb.    Tnndale,  p.  *9. 

DOWM.  (1)  A  company  of  bares. 

(2)  To  knock  down  i  lo  falL     N(nih. 

(3)  Siokly;  poorly.    Craven. 

(4)  Disco  Dsolate ;  cast  down.  As  the  phrase, 
devm  m  the  mmtk, 

(5J  A  baL    iA..S.) 

(6)  Omm  qf  OH  «ye,  having  one  eye  nearly  blind. 
North. 

(7)  A  'NUiio/sand.     (./-JV.) 


DOZ 


DOWW-ALONG.  (1)  Downwards.     Wmt. 

(2)  A  liltle  hiU.     Croon. 
DOWNARG.    To  contradict ;  to  argoc  in  a  po- 
sitive overbearing  manner.     Wett. 
DOWN.BOUT.    A  tough  battle,    fin/.   Also, 

hard  set-to,  as  of  dnnking. 
DOWNCOME.  (1)  AdepT«iaion,ordown£lll,li 

fill  of  rain  I  a  fall  in  tbe  market,  &C. 
(2)  Apieceofluek.     North. 
DOWNDAISHOUS.    Audadous.    Dortet. 
DOWNDAP.    To  dive  down.    Detim. 
DOWN-DINNER.     See  Dmtndriia. 
DOWTJ.DONE.    Too  much  cooked.    Utte. 
DOWNE.    Done.     Webrr. 
DOWNFALL.    A  fall  of  bail,  run,  or  anow. 

rnr,  dial 
D0WN7ALLY.    Out  of  repair.    Emt. 
DOWNGATE.    A  fill,  or  descent.     (.i.-X) 
DOWNGENE.    Beaten ;  chastised.    (A.-S:) 
3onge  ehliair  Ihit  in  the  icolt  lerli.  of  lluj 
pnye  lo  God  lliat  lluy  be  noghu  Mwngatt,  God 
hrrti  Ihnnii.  DDKbip.  f«  if  itay  wm  ooehie  *wh- 


dial. 
DOWN-HOL'SE.    Tbe  hack-kitchen.     Korth. 
DOWNLYING.   A  lying  in.     Var.diat. 
DOWNO-CANNOT.    When  one  baa  power,  but 

nts  the  vrill  lo  do  anything.     Cumb. 
DOWN-PINS.    Persons  quite  drank.     Etut. 
DOWN-POUR.    A  very  heavy  rain.    JVorM. 
DOWN.SELLA.    The"  donieUa,  an  old  dance 

described  in  Sbak.  Soc.  Pap.  i  27. 
DOWN-SITTING.    A  comforUble  tettlement, 

especially  in  marriage.    North. 
DOWNY.     Low-spirited.     Bant. 
DOWP.    Tlie  carrion  crow.    North. 
DOWPAR    Thedabohick.     Pr.  Parv. 
UOWPY.    The  smallest  and  last-hltcbed  of  a 

breed  of  birds.    North. 
DOWRYBDE.  An  inslmmentused  for  scnping 

and  cleansing  the  kneading  trough.     Also 

spelt  doaryt.    See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  129, 
DOWSE.  (1}  A  dosyiBBtrumpel. 
(2)  Same  as  Doitee,  q.  v. 
(.I)  To  rain  heavily.    North. 
(4)  To  beat  or  tbrnsh.     Var.  dial. 
DOWT.    A  dilch,  ordrain.    £ine. 
DOWTTOUSE.     Brave  ;  doughty.    "  A  duwl- 

touse  derfe  dede,"  Morte  Anhure,  MS.  Line. 
DOW\'E.    A  dove.    (,A..S.) 


«,  liken. 


■wiw  fljghle 


I,  r. «. 


DO.\T.  A  raistreas ;  a  slnimpet.  "  A  Woman 
beggar,  ado-rie,"  Colgrave.  Asweetliearl.ui 
an  innocent  sense.   North.    Also,  a  vixen. 

DOYLE,   Asquint,    ff/ouc, 

UOYSE.    Dost.    Tomtle!/ Myt. 

DOYT.     Doth.     Ritmn. 

DOYTCII-BACKS.    Fences.   North. 

DOZEN.  To^umber.  Daienn/.ifozaiu^ spirit- 
less, impotent,  withered. 

DOZENS.    Devonshire  kctsics. 


i)  A  dong-fork.    North. 
■^  K  raft.     Blou.nl. 


DOZZINS.    Com  sbakea  out  in  tarrTing  home 
the  (heaves.    Norlh.     Possiblj  from  A.-N. 

DOZZLE.    A  small  qoaiititr.    Var.  dial. 
DOZZLED.    Stupid ;  heavy.   Eiut. 
DOJHTREN.    Daughlcn.    Rob.  Giouc. 

<--s.) 


I 


DHAAN'T.    A  drawl.     Snffi^. 

DRAB.  (1)  Tq  foUon  loose  women.    "  Dyeing, 

driuking,  and  diabbiDg,"  Dekkcr'a  Knight's 

Conjuring,  p.  29.     From  Che  lubEt. 
m  A  amatl  d^lit.     North. 
(3)  To  drub :  lo  beat.     Kent. 
DKABAND-NORH.    A  game  very  «imilir  to 

Mppil  and  mit.     See  Brockett. 
DBABBLE.    To   draggle  in   the  mire.     Far. 

dial.     See  Pr.  Parv.  ])p.  129,  283. 
DRABBLE-TAIL.    A  slaileni,  one  vhn  has  the 

bottom  of  her  gown  dirtied,  far.  dial. 
DRACKSTOOL.  The  threshold.  Drron. 
DRAD.  Feared ;  dreaded  1  ikfnid.  (J.-S.) 
DRADB.    Drew.     Devon.    No  doubt  an  ei 

for  trade  in  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4200. 
DR£D.     Thread,     flrron.     (^A.-S.) 
DRAF.     Dregs  ;  dirt ;  refuse  ;  hreBirs'  grai 

anything  thrown  away  as  iinlil  for  man's  fo 

(_A.-S.)  "  Draffeof  gTape«,"Gesla 


T»k  u 


wllh    It 


MS.  Line.  JVirl.  I 

DRAFFIT.    A  tub  for  bog-wash.     tVeit. 

DBAFFY.  Coarseaodbad.  froiadra/.  "Some 
dniaken  drouzic  rfro^fdurlie  dounghill  stile,'' 
Pil  to  Purge  Melanclialie,  n.  d. 

DHAF-SAK.  A  sack  foil  of  draf.  Hence  often 
used  as  B  term  of  contempt.  "  Witli  his  i 
vj!e  draffeiacif  or  piiddynge  bealy,"  Pali- 
grave'a  Arolastua,  1S40.  "  Drafie  Backed 
ruffians,"  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 

DRAtX    SamemCalchd). 

DRAJTY.    Of  no  value.     From  dnjf. 

DRAG.  (1)  A  skid-pan.    Tar.  dial 

(2)  A  malkia  for  an  oven.  North.  See  Withals' 
Dictionarie.  !60B,p.  172. 

(3)  A  heavy  hamnr  used  for  breakuif;  elodi  in 
■tiff  land.      I 'or.  dial. 

(4)  An  instniment  for  moving  timber,  drawing 
up  stones,  or  heavy  weight!,  &c. 

(5)  A  fence  placed  aerota  running  water,  o 
Slating  of  a  kind  of  hurdle  whieh  iwiiigi 
binges,  fastened  lo  a  horizoalal  pole.   Il'ei 


Jb)  To  drawl 

DRAGANS.    The  herh  scrpentint 
lioned  in  MS.  Line.  Med.  f,  290.     Dragonee, 
Relti).  Antiq,  i.  301. 

DRAGS.    A  kind  of  spice.    (A.-N.) 

DRAGEE.  A  tmtU  comflt,  {J.-N.)  "  A  dra- 
gee of  the  yolkei  of  harde  eyren,"  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  454,  "  A  gude  drajy  for  gravelle  in 
the  hleddir,"  MS.  line.  Med.  f.  300. 

DRAGEME.    A  drachm.    Arch.  xu.  406. 

DRAGENALL.  A  vessel  for  drageei  or  small 
coDifltB.     See  Test,  Veiuit.  p.  92. 

DRAGGE.    Sameasifn^M,  q.  V. 

DRACGING-TIME.  The  evening  of  a  fnir-daj, 
when  the  wenches  are  pulled  about.    Eiat. 

DRAGGLE-TAIL.  A  slut.  "  A  dunghill  queana, 
a  dragletaile,"  Florio,  p,  100.  See  Colgravc, 
in  V.  Chaprronnittt  s  Withals'  Dictionarie, 
I60B,  p.  45. 

DRAGHT.  <l)Apnwn.  (A.-N.) 

Wllb  (dm^f  he  wu  ctanliinilc, 

MS.  C>mb>b.  ft.  ti.  38,  f.  ta, 

(2)  A  kind  of  imall  cart 


{3)R  .  .  . 

DRAGON.    A  species  of  carlrine. 
DRAGONS-FEMALE,  Water-dragons,  aftant. 
DRAIL,    A  loDlfaed  iron  prnjccling  from  (he 

beam  of  a  plough  for  hitching  the  horses  tn, 

Wat. 
DRAINS.    Grains  from  the  mash-tub.    Eaiit. 
DRAINTED.     Ingraioed.    Wilti. 
DRAIT,    A  team  of  ham-B.    North. 
DRAITING.     Drawling.    Dtrbyihire. 
DRAKE.  (1)  Adr^on.   !,A.-S.)   Hencea  small 

piece  of  urtiilery  lo  called,  u  in  Lister's  Aulo- 

biogiaphy,  p.  15. 

(2)  A  kind  of  curl,  when  the  ends  of  the  linir 
only  turn  up,  and  all  (he  rest  bangs  smooth. 
To  thoat  a  drake,  to  filiip  (he  nose. 

(3)  The  darnel  gius,    Es,t. 

DRA'KES.    Aslopiamessia  jakCB.    IVesl. 
DRALE.     To  drawl.     North. 
DRAME.     A  dream.     Chaucer. 
DRAMMOCK,    A  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  cold 

water.     North. 
DRANE.    A  drone.     (A.-S.) 
DRANG.     A  narrow  path,  or  lane.     Wtal. 
DR^VNGOLL.     A  kind  of  wine. 

P;n>Ki  irafigall,  tci  tbi  bngrt  fync 

us.RBui.c.m. 
DRANK.    The  darnel  grass.    North.    Trani- 

lated  by  betel  in  Keliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80,  and  spelt 

drauck.    See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  130. 
DRANT,  (1)  The  herb  rocket.    It  U  the  trans. 

latioii  of  rrnca  in  MS.  Lantd.  SCO,  t  45, 

written  in  Lancashire. 
(2)  A  drawling  tone.    St^oU. 
DRAP-DE-LAYNE.    Woollen  doth.    ^.-.V.) 
DRAPE.     A  barren  cow  or  cwt-.    Drape  theep, 

the  refuse  aheep  of  a  flock.     North. 


DRA  3 

LPERY.    C«rving  or  psinling  mule  to  re- 

■einble  dolb,  or  fojii^. 
DRAPET.    Atable^lDih.     Spetaft. 
DKAPLYD.    Dirtied ;  bedrabbled.    Pr.  Pan. 
DRAPS.    Unripe  fmit  when  falten.   East. 
DRASH.    To  Ihreih.    Sonttnet. 
DRASIIEL.    Atbreahold.     Alio,  ■  duL  It'nf . 
URASHER.     A  tbrciher.    Somenet. 
DRASTES.  Dregi  i  refuse ;  Ibo  of  wine.  {A.-S.) 

See  GesU  Rom.  pp.  346,  413.     "  Refiue     - 

teei  of  wine,  or  □(  humor,"  BatDiui  uppon 

Bartholoiue,  15SS. 
DRAT.  (1)  A  nioderaled  imprecation.  Var.dial. 
(2)  DreadMh.    Sm  Cy  of  Warwike,  i   ■"     ■" 

Plough  in  nil,  pp.  165,  S23. 
DRATCIIEL.    A.lBttera.     R'ane. 
PRATE.    To  dr»wl.    XorlA. 
DRATTLE.    An  oath,  perhap)  a  corruption  of 

Ihrollte.     lar.  dial. 
DRAUGHT.  (I)Ajake».    "  OWbh,  a  draught 

or  Jakes,"  Elyot,  1559.     See  D'Ekos,  ii.  127. 
(2)  A  ipider'a  web.    Melaphoricall]',  a  snare  to 

entrap  any  one. 
(3^  A  kind  of  hound,    Florio,  p.  67. 

(4)  A  team  of  hone  or  oien.    Sorlh. 

(5)  Siity-one  pounds  weight  of  wool. 
DRAUGHT-CHAMBER.  A  nillidrBHingroom. 
DRAUGHTS.    A  pair  of  forceps  used  for  ex. 

tract!  ng  teeth. 
DRAUN.    To  draw  on  ;  to  approach  to.  (A.-S.) 
DRAUP.    To  drawl  in  ipeiking.     North. 
DRAUJTE.  (1)  A  pawn.    Sck  braghl. 
And  foi  Lhal  tmoBit  rfnmile.  rehont, 
Th«l  unto  the  cho.  ipcrtene  miy. 

(2)  Impetus  J  moving  force.    {A.-S.) 
DRAVELED.     Slumbered  fitfully,      Gimaynt. 
DRAVY.    Thick :  muddy.    North. 
DRAW.  (1)  To  draw  logellier,  to  ^semble;  I 

draw  oiur'l  pttnt,  to  pull  it  out. 
(i)  A  hollow  tuck  in  ■  cap.    LitK. 

(3)  To  atrain.   Forme  of  Cury,  p.  II. 

(4)  To  leek  for  a  fox.    Twici,  p.  23.  Drawn 
^.metaphorically  a  very  cunning  mon. 

{&)  To  take  cattle  out  of  pasture  land,  that  the 
graai  may  grow  for  hay.    fFtal. 

(6)  A  drawer,     /'op.  dial. 

(7)  To  throw;  to  Wretch  anything.     Went. 

(5)  To  build  a  nest;  an  old  hawking  term,  given 
by  Berne  n. 

(9)  A  twm  in  archery,  expressing  the  length  an 
MTOW  will  fiy  from  a  bow. 

ilO)  To  draw  tt  JwrrotB,  to  plough.    Eatl. 
II)  To  draw  amUt.   to  follow  the  scent  in  a 
wrong  direetion.    ISlome.   To  draw  is  a  gene- 
ral Icrtn  in  hunting  for  following  a  (rack  or 

(12)  A  Wind  of  sledge.     Writ. 

'  13)  To  remoTC  the  entrails  of  0  bird.  /  or.  dial. 

stratagem  or  artifice.  Stamx. 
DRAWBREECH.  a  slattern.  Deron. 
DRAWE.(l)  A  throw,  lime,  or  space.   (J.-S) 

Hence,  sometimes,  to  delay. 
(2)  To  quarter  after  execution.     "  Hang  und 
druMte,"  a  oomnwn  pbra«. 


(3)  Toremaretlic  dishes,  &e.  off  the  table,aftff 

dinner  is  finiiheil. 

The  kyng  ipiki^  nol  ooi 


a,  r.  SI 


DRAWER.     The   tapster,   or  wajti 
FiDleher's  Poems,  1656,  p,  193. 

DRAW-GERE.  Any  furniture  of  cart-horses 
for  drawing  a  waggon.    StntKll. 

DRAW-GLOVES.  A  game  played  by  holding 
up  the  fingers  representing  words  by  their 
different  positions,  as  we  say  laliiag  vrilA  tie 
fingeri.  It  corresponds  to  the  itucare  digilia, 
Elyol,  1559. 

DRAWING.  A  drawing.match,  or  a  (rial  of 
strength  with  cart-horses  in  drawing  carts 
heavily  loaded  ;  a  practice  formerly  common 
in  Suffolk. 

DRAWING-AWAY.    Dying.    Craeen, 

DRAWING-BOXES.     Drawera.     Union,  p.  10. 

DRAWK.  (I)  A  weed  very  similar  to  the  dar- 

(2)  To  saturate  with  water.    A'orrA 

URAWLATCH.  A  thief.  Literally,  a  house- 
breaker. The  word  long  continued  a  term  of 
contempt,  as  in  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  □.  L  It 
is  still  applied  to  an  idle  fellow. 

DRAWT.     The  throat.     Somtr^l. 

DRAW-TO.    To  come  to;  to  amount  up.   Well. 

URAY.  (1)  A  squirrel's  nest.     Illamt. 

(2)  A  great  noise.  {A.-N.)  Aha  a  verb,  to  act 
like  a  madman. 


jv.«.if»4.  ijni,  r.3l. 
(3)  A  sledge  without  wheels.    fVrtl.    "  Dray  or 

aleade  whych  goefh  without  wheles,  tra/ia," 

Huloct's  Ahc.  1552. 
DRAYNE.    Drawn.    (.V.-S.) 

JfS.  Harl.a^S.  f.  109. 

DRAZEL.    A  dirty  slut.     Satiti.    The  term 

occurs  in  Iludibms  and  Eennett.    Sumetiincs 

callcrl  ilmiel.dranie. 
DRA}T.    A  draw-bridge.      GawaytK. 
DREAD,    Thread.    Eimoor. 
DREADFUL.  (I)  Very  much.    Demm. 
(2)  Fearful ;  timorous.     SkeUoa. 
DREAM.    To  be  glad.    {A.-S.)    Also,  to  sing, 

a  meaning  that  has  been  overlooked. 
DREAM-HOLES.    Openings  left  in  Uie  walla  of 

buildings  to  admit  light.     Glmic. 
DREAN,  (I)  A  small  stream.     {.4..S.) 
(2)  To  drawl  in  speaking.     Sanurtel. 
DREAP.    To  drench.   Also,  to  drawL    Nortk. 
DREARING.     Sorrow,     ^nuer. 
DREARISOME.    Very  dreary.    North. 
DREATEN.    To  threaten.     m,t. 
DRBCCIIE.  (1)  To  vex;  to  oppress.     {A..S.) 

daws-,  VS.  Sac.  ^n(>g.  IM,  t,  IS. 


I 


DRECEN.    To  thretten.    Norlh. 
DRECK-STOOL.    A  door-iill.    Devon. 
DREDAND.    Afraid  i  temfieii.     (A.-S.) 
DREDK    Fearjiioubt.    Abo.  to  fe«r.  (,*.-&> 

Wllhoulen  drede,  vtitbout  doubt. 
DREDEFUL  Tinioroiu.  (AS.) 
DREDBLES.    Without  doubt.    Chauctr. 

DREDEN.    To  make  ifiaid.     (.^.-5.) 
DBEDFULLY.    Feirfull j ;  lerrified.    {AS.) 
DREDGE.  (1)  Oala  and  birle;  sown  together. 
StMlt  dri^e  in  Pr.  Porv.  p.  130. 

(2)  A  biish-h arrow.     Souli. 
DHEDGE-bOX.   The  flour-dredger.     I'ar.  dial. 
DHEUliE-MALT.     Malt  made  of  oali  miied 

with  barley  malt.     Keunetl,  MS.  Laniil. 
PREDGER.    A  •mall  tin  boi  used  for  holding 

flour.     Souli. 
DREDINGFUL.    Fullofdreail.    (A..S.) 
DREDRE.    Dread  J  fear.    (A.-S.) 
DREDY.    Re\erent.     H'icHiffe. 
DEEE.  (1)  To  ■ufl'er  ;  to  endure.   C.*.-*)    Slill 

iiied  u  the  North. 

Aiuum  to  the  ale  Ihsl  ii;llc  rd, 
ABd  dilnke  Ihn  ubirle  Ibel  m^j  dre, 

{2\  To  journey  to  a  place.    NoriA. 

(3)  Longi  tediom  ;  weariiome.    North. 
It)  A  hard  bargainer.     Yorlih. 

li)  A  cart  iritliout  wbeeli  dmim  by  one  horse. 

IforlH.    Now  out  of  use. 
(6)  Three.     Sommet. 

i7)  ContinDoualy ;  iteadily.    Line. 
IHEED.    The  Lord.     {A.-S.) 

DREEDFUL.     ReverenliaL    (A.-S.) 

DREELY.  Slowly  i  ledioutly,  NorlA.  We  have 
drtgkety  io  the  MS.  Morte  Arthurc.  It  there 
probably  means  coB/.'nuoiif/y,  ai  drtig  in 
Towndey  Myit.  p.  90. 

DREEN.    To  drain  dry.   Stfffalli. 

DREF.    Drove,    Htame. 

DREFENE.    Dri<en  i  concluded. 


DREFULLY.    Sorrowfully.    (A.-S.) 


L 


Idfde,  IbDU  haie 


DRE 

DREGGY.    Fullofdiega.    (J.S.) 

UREGII.    Suffered.    Weher,  iu.  103.    DrtgSt, 

asdrtr,  Morte  Attbnre,  Lincoln  MS. 
DREGllE.  (1)  Ondnglu,  atadittance. 
Tliuw  the  dngoDC  do  ifMg*.  dimedc  h»m  ^ayBM. 

(2)  Long.    Also,  length.    "  AUe  the  drr^hi  of 
the  daye,"  MS.  Morte  Atthure. 

The  kyn^  was  Joky d  ka  a  fplde 


And  diugtit,  iDil  thu  btgan  to  blow 

^■«vr.  MS.  Sec  AkiH.  134,  r.  SB. 
DREMEL.    A  dream.    {A.-S.) 
DREME-REDARE.    An  expounder  of  dreams. 

{A.-S.) 
DRBMES.    Jewell.    {Dul.) 
DRENCH.    A  drink,  or  potiou.   Rilion,iL  139. 

Still  in  uie.    See  Moor,  p.  113.    It  alao  oc- 

cura  in  Florin,  p.  60. 
DRENCHE.  To  drown  i  to  be  drowned.  (A.-S.) 

Drenched,  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  18.    Ilcncc,  some- 

timei,  to  deitroy. 
DRENCHING.HORN.     A   horn   for  pouring 

phytic  down  an  animal'a  throat. 
DRENC.    Drink.    Audelay,  p.  1 B. 
DREN'GE.    To  drag.     Heane. 
DRENGES.    A  class  of  men  who  held  ■  rank 

between  the  baron  and  (hayn.  Hatehk.  The 

ordinary  interpret stion  woiild  be  totdien. 
DRENGY.    Thick;  muddy.    North. 
DRENKLED.    Drowned.    Langtoft,  p.  1 70. 
DRENT.     Same  as  drrint,  q.  v. 
DREPE.  (1)  To  drip,  or  dribble.    Eael.    To 

drop  or  fall,  Cov.  Myst.  p.  170. 
(2)  To  kill,  or  slay.    {A.-S.) 
DREFEE.    A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 

eliiefly  of  almoDdi  and  onions. 
DRERE.     Sorrow.    Spemer.    "  And  dreri  we- 

ren,"  were  sorrowful.  Leg.  Calh.  p.  7.  Drerg, 

Sir  Isunibru,  G3,  89. 
DRERILY.    Sorrowfully.    {A..S.) 

HndHHci  hYmilrtrUii.  ind  10  the  duker|di>. 

«>!(  .d,ia.>».  MS.  UnaiK,,  t.  U. 
DRE  RIME  NT.    Sorrow.    Spenter. 
DRERINESSE.    Affliction.    (A.-S.) 
DRERYHEAC.    Grief  i  sorrow.    ^Hnier. 
DRESH.   To  thrash.     Var.  dial. 
DRESliFOLD.     A  threshold.     Chancer. 
DRESS.     To  set  about;  to  preparo;  to  clean 

anything,  or  cleanse  it  from  reftise  :  to  adorn  ; 

to  harness  a  horse;  to  renovate  an  old  gar- 
ment ;  IO  set  anylbing  upright,  or  pot  it  in  its 

proper  place  ;  to  ciillivate  land ;  to  go ;  to 

rise ;  to  treat ;  to  place ;  to  set. 
DRESSE.     To  address ;  to  direct ;  to  prepare  ; 

apply.     Drtte^,  prepared,  armed.  Degrennt, 

1217.    See  Leg.  CalhoLp.  40;  Minot,  p,  1; 

Maundevile,  p.  306;  Cov.  Myil.  p.  217. 


DSBSSEL.    A  cotUge  are««r.     Wni. 

DRESSER.    An  aie  uied  Ip  coal-pits. 

DRESSING-BOAKD.    A  dresjer.    Pr.  Parv. 

DRESSING. KNIFE.  A  tool  used  to  liiubindrr 
for  rounding  borderi,  &C.  Norlh.  It  occurs 
in  Pr.  Pary.  apparently  meBiuDg  a  cook's 
knife,  one  for  chopping  anfthiugonidreaiei. 
DrevtynscnyPla,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8G. 

DRESTALL.     A  icaiecrow.    DnoK. 

DRESTE.    Toprepnre.    {A.-N.) 

I  rnle  TOW  rf™*.  Id*  Iherfoit,  uid  dno.  no  IjHo 

DRESTIS.    Dregijleeb.    {a!-S.) 
DRESTT.    PuUofdregi.    {J.-S,) 
DRETCHE.     Same  a*  dmehr.  q.  v.     It  alio 
mesDS  to  dream  or  to  be  diHurbedbjr  dreamt. 

That  irhe  no  loo(m  voida  irttcht. 

Oxrar.  MS.  Sit.  Fxtf.  Omlai. 
DRETCHING.    Delay.     {(A.-S.)    Dntehynge, 

trouble,  vexation,  Uoite  d' Arthur,  ii.  452. 
DREUL.    A  lozjr  felloir.    Also,  to  Miter  iwitr 

one'i  time.    Dnoa. 
DREULER.    A  driveller )  a  fooL    Dem. 
DREURr.    Love;triend.hip.    {A.-N.) 


^ 


DREVE.    To  pursue ;  to  keep  up.     ffitl. 

Tyll  Ihey  comtupon  Ltm  do-no. 

MS.  o,<ia^.Ft.i].X,t.ni. 
DRBVEDE.     Confouniled.    Gawaynt. 
DBGVELEN.    To  drivel,    {A.-S.) 
DREVIL.    A  dmdge ;  a  Ion  fellow ;  ■  aervant. 
DREW.    Dirty  i  muddy-    North. 
DREW.    Threw.     Weber. 
DKEWE.    Love  i  friendjhip,    {A.-N.) 
DREWRIES.    Jewel)  i  omiunents.    Hilton. 
DREWSENS.    Dreg] :  refute.    Dam. 
DREWjE.     Drew  ;  reached. 

MS.  A'thmolt  61. 
DREYDE.    Dried.    Somertel. 

And  11  hg  myjlc  hU  clolhll  *rrtiu 

DREYFFE.  To  drive  j  to  follow.   See  the  Frere 

and  the  Boy,  >l.  33. 
DHEjE.    Same  at  Dne,  q.  t. 


DBIDLE.    An 

wis  or  wooden  cupi. 
DRIE.    To  suffer;  to  endure.     {A.-S.^ 


The  rlvjtch  knyjt  OD  the  hdme  to  tij*. 

MS.  Qiout.  pr.  u.M,  r.KL 
DRIED-DOWN.    Thoroughly  dried.    SeeHar^ 

*   >n'a  BciCT.  of  EDgland,  p.  169. 
DRIEN.     To  be  dry,  Ihirily.     {A..S.) 
DRIFE.    Todrireitoapproaeh.    (A.-S.) 


10  hjm  dn/fp- 

CanUb.  Ft.  U.  38,  t.  *}. 

DRIFLE.    To  drink  deeply.    A'orM. 
DRIFT.  (1)  A  drove  of  theep.    Norlh.    Some- 
times, a  flock  of  birds,  &c. 

(2)  A  kind  of  coane  sleeve,  gcnertily  made  of 
tilk.     HoKfU. 

(3)  A  diarrljiEa.    Somerirt. 

(4)  A  green  laue.    Leie. 
(!i)  Road-iand.      Gbmc. 

(6)  Drift  of  the  forest  ii  an  ex&ct  view  or  eu- 
oiiDalion  what  catlteareiD  the  foreil,  loknow 
wlietlier  it  be  overcharged,  &c     Bhiml. 

DRIFTER.  A  sheep  that  is  overlaiil  ia  a  drift 
of  snow.    Norlh. 

DRIFTES.    Dregi.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471. 

DRIGGLE-DRAGGLE.    A  great  ilut :  slnttiah. 


See  Florio 


p.7a,H 
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DRIGII.     Long;  tediouB.    Alto,  to  suffer.    See 

dree,  and  Gy  of  Warwike.  p.  44'!. 
DRIGHT.    The  Lord.     (A.-S.) 
DRIGHTUPS,    A  boy's  brcecW     A'ortlt. 
DRIHE.   To  endure.    (A.-S.) 

wi.h<».taBP.»w.k™««, 

Fro  hir  In  vhoni  till  my  Irghi. 

G»>ir.  1I£  Clinot.  Ft.  LS,  f.St. 

DRIKB,    To  able  or  repent.   (AS.) 
DRILING.    Wasting  time  ;drawltog.     fKetl. 
DRlLL.(l)Todecoy,orfla(ter.    Damn. 
fZJ  To  drill  along,  to  alide  awty.    JTenf. 

(3)  A  large  ape,  or  baboon.    Bbnml. 

(4)  To  twirl,  or  whirL    i>Ft>Da. 

(5)  A  gniall  draught  of  liquor.    Pr.  Ptn, 
DRIMBLE.    To  loiter.    Ooniei. 
DR1.MMEL.    To  suffer  pain.    Soaertl. 
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DRE3LT.    Vigorouily!     GavMipui. 

DRIB.  (1)  To  shoot  at  abort  pace*.  SeeLilly'i 
Sixe  Court  Comedici,  ed.  1G32,  tig.  R.  iL  I( 
it  a  technical  term  in  archery.  See  Collier'i 
Shakeipeare,  ii.  17. 

12)  A  driblet,  orimall  quantity.     Suuei. 

(3)  To  chap :  to  cut  off.    Dtkkrr. 

URIBBLE.  (IjAdrudgejaterrant.    North. 

(2)  An  iron  pin.    A  carpenter's  term. 

(3}  To  drizile,  or  rain  slowly.     Wttl. 

DRIBLET.  Anything  vei;  small  i  a  child's  toy. 
Var.  dial. 

DBIDGB.    To  sprinkle.     Lane. 


DRINGE.    To  driule  with  rain.    Eatl. 
DBINGETT.   A  press,  or  crowd.    Devon. 
DRINGING.    Sparing ;  miterly.    Dmm. 
DRINGLB.    To  waste  time  ;  to  dawdle    JFft. 
DRINK.  (1)  Small  beer.     H'nI. 

(2)  A  draught  of  liquor,    far.  dieL    To  get  a 
drink,  i.  e.  to  drink.  ^ 

(3)  To  absorb,  or  drink  up.    Eat. 

(4)  To  abic,  or  suffer.    Colgrme.  I 

(5)  To  smoke  tobacco.   JoHtoA. 
DRINKELES.  Without  drink.  {A.^.S,')  "Boihe    < 

drvnUes  Ihey  dye,"  MS.  Morte  Aitlinrc. 


UUNICHAIL.  UtCTtay.drMhnllh.(J.-S.) 
It  wu  the  plei^word  coiresponding to Wrw- 
raile.  SEetilou.  tuR.Glouc.  p.  G96.  Brra- 
fiyndi,  •IroBly  noiiced,  belongs  'o  'he  Mine 
clou  of  warda.  Il  was  tlic  cuBlom  of  our  u- 
cnton  to  pledge  eacli  otbcr  tritb  ■  viriety  of 
wordi  of  the  like  kind,  md  inaluicea  ma;  be 
leen  in  [{ulshome't  Mel.  Tsles,  pp.  iS,  308. 

DBINKING.  A  oolUlion  between  dinner  »nd 
supper.  See  the  French  Alphabet,  1G15,  p. 
132  :  Welde'i  Juiui  LinEunnim,  1G15,  p.  39. 
The  term  is  now  ippbcd  to  i  rcfTcshmenl  be- 
twixt meals  tdien  by  fBnn.Ubourera. 

DRIN  KING-TOW  EL.    A  doily  for  dessert. 

DRINKIA'N.    Todrencb,  ordrown.    Pr.Pan. 

DRISK-MEAT,  BoUed  «ie  tbickeneil  wUh  ost- 
meal  and  dread.    Salop. 

DRINK-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  Sea  Dr. 
Dec'a  Diary,  p.  45.  Drialring-mimey,  Florio, 
p.  61 1  CotgmsB,  in  T.  Vraguinage. 

DRINKSHANKERB.    A  cup-besier.   (,A.S.) 

DRINKY.    Drunk.    Tor.  diet. 

DRIP.  Anything  that  falls  in  drops ;  petrefac- 
tions :  snow.    Norlh. 

DRIPPER.   A  small  shallow  tuli.     Wnt. 

DRIPPIN'G-HORSE.  A  wooden  slandiag  frame 
to  hang  wet  clothes  on.    I'ar.  dial. 

DRIPPINGS.  The  last  milk  afTorded  by  acow. 

DRIPPisG.WET.    Quite  soaked,    rar.diai. 

DRIPPLE.   Weak ;  rare,    fl'orc. 

DRIPITE.    Dropped.    (AS.) 

DRISH.     A  thrush.   Devon. 

DRISS.    To  cleanse;  to  beat,    fforlli. 

DBISTER.    A  daughter.    Cravm. 

DRITE.  (1)  Dirt ;  dung.    (J..S.)    A  terra  of 

great  contempt,  as  in  Hnvelak,  682. 
(2)  To  speak  thickly  and  indistinctly.    North. 

No  doubt  connected  with  drolynf,  q.  v. 
DRIVE.  (1)  To  drizzle;  to  snow.     Ner/H. 

(2)  To  procrastinate.  Yarkih.  To  drive  of,  a 
very  common  phrase. 

(3)  Impetus.  Also,  to  propel  ff^«/.  In  early 
poetry,  to  advance  very  quickly. 

(4)  To  follow:  to  suffer.   (.J.-S.) 

(5)  7\i  rfri»e/or(S,  to  pass  on.    Todriveahroad, 
to  spread  anything.    To  drine  adrift.  ' 
Complisb  any  purpose.    To  drive  pigM,  toi 

DRIVE-KNOR.  A  bandy-bal!.  fliorlA. 
DRIVEL.  Same  as  dmU.  q.  v. 
DRTVELARD.  A  low  fellow  ;  a  liar. 
DRIWERIE.  Friendship.  (J.-.V.) 
DRIZZLE.  (1)  A  Scotch  mist.     Cor.  dial     To 

rain  gently,  (o  /all  quietly. 
(2)  Avery  small  salt  ling.     Norlh. 
DBO.   To  throw,    Samtnel. 
DROAT.    A  Ibroal.    Somerifl. 
OROATtlPS.    A  leather  strap  under  the  lower 

part  of  a  horse-collar.     South. 
DROBLY.    Dirty!  muddy.    Pr.Pan. 
SROBVL.    To  trouble;  to  vex. 


DRO 

DBODDUM.    The  breeeh.    North. 

DRODB.     Thrown,     Somrrtt. 

DROFF.  (1)  Threw.     Webtr. 

(2)  Dregs  i  refuse.     North. 

(.1 )  Drove ;  rushed ;  passed.     U.-S.) 

DROFMAN.     A  herdsman,     {ui.) 

DROGUE.     Drew:  retired;  brought. 


DBOGHTE.    A  droughL     {A.-S.) 
DROCMAN.     An  interpreter,     (^,-,V,) 
DROIE.   A  drudge,  or  servant.  North.   Stubl* 


s  tbis 
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1595.     See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  iviii.  42  ; 

Tnsser's  Husbandry,  p.  256. 
DROIGHT.    A  team  of  horses.     North. 
DROIL.     A  drudge.     North.      "AknavejB 

slave ;  a  droi/le  or  drudge  subject  to  stripes," 

Nomcnclator,  p.  518.    Also,  the  dirty  work. 
DRO-iy.    To  strike.     To  dro-ht  aheates,  to 

carry  them  together  in  parcels.     Saafh. 
DROITS.     Rights;  duet.     Sent. 
DROKE.    A  filmy  weed  very  commoa  in  stand- 

DROLL.      To  put  off   with  eicnses.     East. 

Playing  the  droll,  making  a  fool  of  any  one. 
DROLLERY.    A  puppet-show.     Somelimen,  ■ 

puppet.    "  A  living  drollery,"  Shak. 
DROMUESLADB.    A  drummer. 
DROMON.    A  vessel  of  «ar.     {A.-N.)     See 

Kjng  Alisaunder,  50 ;  Arlbour  and  Merlin, 

p.  5  ;  Gy  of  Warwike.  p.  94  ;  Morte  d' Arthur, 

i.  137  ;  Weber,  iii.  397. 

DROMOUNDAY.    A  war.hor^.   (A.-N.)    ' 

DRONE.  (1)  A  drum.    £lii.  Yori. 

(2)  To  drawl.     North. 

DROSG.  (1)  A  narrow  path,     Weil. 

(2)  Drunk ;  absorbed.     {A.-S.) 

DRONING,  p)  An  affliction.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  A  lazy  indolent  mode  of  doing  a  thing. 

Brockett,  p.  103.     Hence  may  lie  explained 

Jonson's  phrase  of  droning  a  tobacco-pipe. 
DRONKE,     Drowned.     (A.-S.) 
DRONKELEW.      Drunken;    given  to  drink. 

(AS.)     Sec  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  298  ;  Pr.  Parr. 

p.  133;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  15G. 
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DRONKEN.     Drank,  pL     (AS.)     Also  the 

part.  past,  as  in  Chaucer. 
DBOJiKENAND.     Intoiicating.    (A.-S.) 
DRONKLED.  Drowned.  Langtaft,pp.43, 106. 
BROS  NY.    A  drone.    SieUoit. 
DROO.    Through.    Wefl. 
DROOL.    To  drivel.     Somenet. 
DRUOPEB.    A  moody  fcUow.     Wft. 
DROOT.     One  who  stutters.     Pr.  Parr. 
DROP.  (1)  A  reduction  of  wages.    North. 
(2)  .VillfuMHierifro;!,  that  portion  of  fruit  whicb 

falls  at  Midsummer.     South. 
DROP-BOX.    A  money-box.     CVmni. 
DROP-DRY.    Water-tight.    North. 
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DUC  Si 

/fdi  ille.  bydrodoof  hyiaitltjM, 
m  SwjtiiM  Bnln  SucUKTwylie  with  tiU  iwrnlc  knic. 
Mi>m  .«Hl.iir.,  WS.  LinmJn.f.  M. 

DRTTH.   Drought.   HuUkL 
DRYVE.    Driven.  Rittm. 
DRYVEN.   Drove  off.   Ileamr. 
DRY-WALL.   A  wbU  without  lime.    Var.dial. 
DRYWKRY.    Sune  m  Druery,  q.  v. 
DRYJE.   Calmipitient;  enduriag.  Oaieai/nf. 
DtJADLE.    Coavenieut  [  proper.    Leic. 
DUARY.   A  widow's  dowry.   Pr.  Pan, 
DUB.  (1)  A  blow.    far.  dUU. 

(2)  He  who  drank  k  itige  potion  on  hia  kneel 
M  the  health  of  hit  mislreu  wu  fonuerly 
Mid  to  be  dubbed  ■  knight,  ind  remaioed  <o 
■be  rett  of  (he  eieuing.  Shikeapeare  alludes 
U>  [his  custom. 

(3)  A^Hnill  pool  of  water ;  b  pirce  ot  deep  and 
amooth  water  in  a  rapid  ri^er.  fforti. 
"  Spared  neither  du6  nor  mire,"  Robin  Hood, 
i.  106,    Sometime},  the  sea. 

(4}  To  cut  off  the  comb  and  wattlea  of  a  cock. 

See  Holme'i  .\iinory,  1689. 
(5)  To  dresa  flies  for  fishing,   far.  dial 
(G)Todreai,  orputonarmour.   {J-S.) 
(7)  To  itrike  clolh  wiih  teasels  in  order  to  raise 

the  flock  ot  nap.    Clone. 
DUB-A-DUB.    To  beat  t  drum.     Abo,  the 
blow  on  the  drum.    "  The  dub-i-dub  of  ho- 
nor," Womanii  aWcatliercock,  p.  21.  there 
Died  roeiaphoricall^. 
DUBBED.  (1)  Bluat;  not  pointed.    &nM. 

(2)  Created  a  knigbt.  (J.-S.)  "  The  learme 
dubbing  is  the  uld  tearme  for  that  purpose," 
narriBOO'l  Dekt.  of  England,  p.  I!i9. 

(3)  Clothed ;  omainented.   {A.-S.) 

Ttx  objlk  «  *L>  >  c;it  brrght, 
tVltb  ctk^o  ijrchB  iubtti  (nd  dT^ihL 


tItrU  unhurt.  MS.  Unc.  (.  88. 

DUBBERS.     Trimmers  or  binders  of  books? 

See  Daiiei'  York  RcMrds,  p.  238. 
DUBBING.  (l)Akind  of  pute  made  of  flour  and 

mta  boiled  logether,  used  by  cotton  weavers 

tfl  besmear  the  narp. 

(2)  A  miiture  of  oil  and  tallow  far  making  lea- 
ther impervious  to  the  water.    Norl/u 

(3)  Suet.  Somerttl. 

{4)  A  mug  of  beer.   If'iU: 

DUBBY.  Dumpr  1  short  and  thick.    IFal. 

DUBEltOUS.    Doubtful.     Weit.    Perhaps  the 

more  usual  form  of  the  word  is  duberiamt. 
DUULER.   Seelhm&lrr. 
DUBLI.  To  double,   (,*..5.) 
DUDONURB.  Courteous  1  gentle.   (A.-K) 
Th.cl«li.«yd,  lo!  oMhm, 


DUBS,  Doublets  at  marbles.  A  player  knock- 
ing two  out  of  the  ring  cries  duii,  to  au- 
thoriie  his  cUim  to  both.   Also,  money. 

DUB-SKEl.PER.  A  bog-trot ler.   Korlh. 

DUC.  A  duke,  or  leader.  Thu  snwnd  example 
Shakcspeaje's  "  DukeTli 


U^ea^,  BxHa:  Ms.  H*l 

DU-CAT-A-WIIEB.  God  preserve  you 
phrase  ot  corrupt  Welsh,  occasionally  * 
ring  in  some  old  plavs, 

DUCDAME.  Tbebui^n  of  anoldinngo 
ring  in  Shakespeare,  and  found  under  die  form 

Dut<ulam-mr-me  in  ■  MS. 

I^ibraiy.    See  ■  paper  by  me  in  Shak.  Soe. 
Pap.  i.  109. 

DUCED,   DevUish.    Var.dial. 

DUCHERY.  A  dukedom.   (A.-N.) 

That  ds)e  dicAirvn  hs  dillE.  wid  doubbi'ilr  kDygh  tis. 
JTsrli  .^iTAun,  MS.  UhoH*.  t-91. 

DUCK.  (1)  Tot(oop,ordip.  Var.diai.  Also.l* 
bow ;  and  the  lubsUuttive,  a  bow. 

(3)  To  support,  or  carry  any  one.    Weal. 

(3)  To  dive  in  the  water.    Devon. 

DUCK.AND-DRAKE.  A  game  played  by  throw- 
ing shetls  or  stones  along  the  tur^ce  nf  iha 
water.  It  i>  alluded  to  by  teveral  Bodent 
writers,  as  by  Minucius  Felix,  quoted  by 
Brand,  ii.  247.  "  A  kind  of  sport  or  play  with 
an  oislcr  shell  or  a  stone  thrownc  into  the 
water,  and  making  circles  yer  it  siiike,  tic  H 
Is  called  a  ducke  and  a  drake,  and  a  halie- 
penie  cake,"  Nomencbitor,  p.  299.  It  it  re 
markable  that  the  sime  words  are  still  in  uae 
If  the  stone  emerges  only  once,  it  is  a  duck 
and  increasing  in  the  following  order; — 

2.  A  duck  and  a  drake. 

3.  And  a  half-penny  cake. 

4.  And  a  penny  to  pay  the  old  biker ; 
b,  A  hop  and  a  scotch 

Is  another  notcb, 
G.  SUlhemm,  slalbenim,  take  her. 
Prom  this  game  probably  originated  thephrue 
of  making  duett  imif  tfrain  with  one's  nouy, 
i.  e.  spending  it  foolishly.     An  early  in  ' 
of  this  phrase  may  be  seen  in  Stn  '  ' 
ing  Island,  Sig.  C,  iv. 

DUCKER.   Akindof  Bghling-cock. 

DUCKET.   A  dove-cot.   NorlA. 

DUCK-FBIAR.  The  game  of  leap-frog.  I. 
play  of  Apollo  Sbroving,  1627,  p.  83.    „ 

DUCKING-STOOL.  See  Cucltn^-ifMt  J 

DUCKISH.   Dusk  or  twilight.   Zleena,  ^ 

DUCKLEGGED.   Having  short  legs,  f 

DUCK-OIL.   Water ;  moisture.   /'      ' 

DUCKS-MEAT.  "Akindeofwei 
above  the  water  in  pondes  o 
Huloet.l5fi2. 

DUCKSTONE.  A  game  played  by  trying  U, 
knock  a  small  stone  off  a'larger  one  which 
supports  it.  The  small  stone  is  called  a 
drait,  and  the  stone  flung  at  it  is  c^ed  tha 
duckstone. 

DUCK-WHEAT.  Red  wheaL  A  Kentish  word 
in  Colgravc's  time,  in  v.  Bled. 

DUCKY.   A  woman's  breast.   NorM. 
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DUCTOR.  The  leader  of  ■  band  of  muuc,  ta  I 
officer  belonging  to  thecourt. 

DUD.  {l)Set;pUc«d.   (.i.-S.) 

Schfl  Lok*  tlw  tyni  yn  llur  ittdf, 
Awl  jrn  bur  pum  Kh«  hjt  ifnil.  ' 

its.ca^iab.  ft.U.x.  i.m. 

(2)  A  kind  of  coane  wnpper  formerly  viom  by 
theeommon  people.  "Dodfrete,"  Skelton, 
i.  121.  A  ra;  ii  called  *  dud  in  the  Nartb. 
AuUfci.filtbyragt.Pilkinston.p.ZlS.  Duda 
ia  a  cant  term  for  elothes.  Hence,  <twims»,  a 
■cBrecrov  or  ragged  fellow. 

DUDDER.  (1)  To  shiver.  SufoU. 

(2)  To  confuse ;  to  deafen  ;  to  unai« ;  to  eon- 
found  with  noiie.  Willi.  "  All  in  a  duddei," 
quite  confounded. 

DUDDLB.  (1)  To  wrap  up  waimly  and  nnne- 
cMurily ;  to  cuddle.   Eiul, 

(2)  To  mike  lukevarm.    fiorlk, 

(3)  A  child't  penia.    f'ar.diaL 
DUDDY.   Ragged.   North. 
DUDE.  Done.   Sementt. 
DUDOE.  Abanel.    IfUli. 

DUDGEON.  Therootofboi,  cfirbichbuidlei 
for  dajgeri  were  frequently  made,  and  hence 
called  ducfynm-Aqfled-daggerM,  or  lomelimei 
diu/geOK-daggm,  or  dudgtoni.  The  handle 
itwlf  ia  called  the  dudgron  in  Mubelh,  ii.  t. 
Hence,  according  to  Gifford,  anything  homely 
wai  called  dudffeim,  wooden-haudled  daggeri 
not  being  uaed  by  the  higher  rank  of  persona. 
Dudgeon  vood  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Katea,  p.  3!>,  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  402,  not  a  coarse 
stuff,  as  Mr.  Dyce  >ay>,  Beauiu.  and  Fletcher, 
T.427. 

DUDMAN.  See  Dud  (2).  "  A  dndmnn,  quMi 
dradman,  laira,  a  icarecrow,"  Millea  MS. 

DUBS.    RAgs:  dirty  clotbea.    Var.dUU. 

DUDYN.   Did.   ITttrr. 

DUBLLE.  To  remain.  "Make  )oiie  fende 
(lwiJe,"i.a.killhim,PeTceTal,e32.  DatUydt, 
mnaioed  abtent.  It  also  meana  to  lialen  or 
attend  to  a  nairatiTe.  * 

WalsooH.  ooitUtfClortaltalughu  thowAHfir*. 

DUELLO.  DoeDing.  An  Ilaliaa  irord  fre- 
quently appropriated  by  aome  of  our  old  dra- 
maliata.     See  Nare*.  In  t. 

DUEy.  To  endue,  or  endow.  (A-N^i 

DUERB.  Dear.    Reliq.Antiq.i.llO. 

DUETEE.   Duty.   {A.-N.) 

DUFF.  (1)  Dough;  paile.   North. 

(2)  ToatrUie.   Alio,  a  blow.    Ikton, 

(3)  A  dari-colonted  clay.   Kmt. 

(4)  To&llheavilyj  toiink.    Il'fl. 

(5)  To  daunt ;  to  frighten.    Sou/*. 
DUFFEL.    A  atrong  and  yery  «hnggy  clolh,  ma. 

nn&ctured  chiefly  in  Yorkshire. 
DUFFER.  A  pedlar;  applied  exclusively  to  one 

who  Bella  vtomen'sctothes.   Eovlh. 
DUFFIT.   Aaod.   A'or/A. 
DUFFY -DOWS.  DoTC-cot  pigHins.  Eatt. 
DUG.  (1)  TIte  female  breait.    Var.dial    Itwai 

formerlv  the  common  term.   Sec  Markham'i 

Countrey  Forme,  fol.  Lond.  161G,  p.  168, 
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;2)  To  stoop  J  to  bow.  DttHm. 

Ii)  To  drcii ;  to  prepare.   Korlh. 

(4)  Togird,  or  tuck  up.   Eimoor. 

DUGGED.  Draggletailed.   Omm. 

DUGGLE.   To  cuddle.   Suffolk. 

DUGH.  Tobeable.   Karlh. 

DUKE.  A  captain,  or  leader.  (Ul.)  See  the 
extract*  given  under  Due. 

DUKE-HUMPHRBT.  To  dine  with  Duke  Unm- 
phrey,  i.e.  to  have  do  dinner  at  all,  Thia 
phrase,  which  is  nearly  obiotete,  ia  aaid  to 
have  arisen  from  part  of  the  public  walks  in 
Old  St  Paol'icaUed  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk, 
where  those  who  were  without  the  means  of 
defraying  their  eipeniei  at  a  tavern  wera 
accuitomed  to  walk  in  hope  of  procuring  an  in- 

DUKKY.  The  female  breaat.  See  a  letter  of 
Hen.  VIII.  given  in  BriL  Bibl.  ii.  B5. 

DULBAR.  Ablockhead.  Norlh.  Thetermffut 
berhead  it  also  uaed  in  the  same  aense. 

DULCARNON.  This  word  has  set  all  editors  o( 
Chancer  at  de6ance.  A  clue  to  ils  meaning 
may  be  found  in  Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland, 
p,  2B,— "  these  sealie  soulea  were  (ai  all  dvl- 
carnma  for  the  more  part  are)  more  to  be 
teniScd  from  inlidelitie  through  (he  poines  at 
hell,  than  allured  to  Cbristianitie  by  the  joie* 
of  heaven." 

DULCB.  Sweet ;  tender.  "  A  stmmpeta  lippa 
are  itJcr  M  hony,"  Scole  House  of  Women, 
p.  84.  i}iiiMi>,  State  Papera,  i.  732.  Henco 
dulcet,  as  in  Shakespeare,  and  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  118. 

DULCIMELL.    Aduldmer.   Florio. 

DULE,  (1)  An  engine  with  iron  teeth  for  sepa- 
rating or  cleaning  wool.  NortA. 

(2)  The  devil.  "Talk  ot  the  dute  an  hell  pat 
out  his  homa,"  aaid  of  any  one  who  appears 
unexpectedly.    Norlk. 

(3)  k  flock  of  doves.  Alto,  the  sorrowfhl  moan 
made  by  those  birds. 

(4)Thick;doubU.  {A.-N.) 


DULE-CROOK.    (1)  An  ill-disposed  person. 

North. 
(2)  A  fly.    Also   called  the  Great  ot  March 

Brown.     Oawn. 
DULKIN.  AdeU.    CUiue. 
UL'I.L.  (1)  Hardof  hearing.    For.  dial 
(3)Tostunwithahlowornaite.    North. 
h)  Dole :  sorrow.   Tundale,  p.  42. 
(4)  The  dead  of  night ;  midnight. 
DULLAR.   A  itanning  or  uninterrupted  noise] 

confusion,    EtMtx. 
DULLARD.   A  blockhead,  or  fool.    See  Dent's 

Pathway,  p.  323  ;  Brit.  Bibl.  it.  175- 
DULLE.  To  make,  or  grow  duU.  (.«.-£.)  DuIIid, 

Gcsta  Romanonim,  p.  58. 
DULLER.  ToBorrowwithpaio.  SuffoUi 
DI'LLINO.   A  foolish  person,   ircil. 
Dl^LLIVE.   A  remnant.  Line. 
DULLOB.    A  dull  asd  moaning  noise,  or  the 

tunc  of  some  doleM  ditty.   Eat. 
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DUN 

DDLLYTRIPE,   AilHteni.   IFanr: 

DULSOME.   Heavy;  duU.    Far.dial. 

DULWILLY.    A  ajKcies  of  plover.   Eatt. 

DUM.  When  ■  gome  or  >  iucV  has  aeiriy  laid 
iti  qnutity  of  eggs,  mil  is  about  to  begin  to  sit 
upon  them,  she  plucks  off  {wrt  of  her  own 
feathers  to  line  her  nest.  Tbis  is  called  ifunt- 
ming  it.  Suffolk.  The  dawn  or  fur  of  an 
aDimal  i>  kUo  so  ciUed. 

DUMB.    To  make  dumb.    Shai. 

DUMBXAKB.  A  cake  mode  in  liUno-  on  St. 
Mvk's  Eve,  with  numerous  ceremoniei,  hy 
maids,  to  discover  Iheirfolure  husbands,  fully 
described  in  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  i.  fi33. 
It  is  made  of  an  etg-sliellful  of  salt,  aDothci 
of  wbeat-meal,  aoda  third  of  bailey-mral. 

DUMB-POUND.  To  perplei,  or  confaond. 
Par.  dial. 

DUMBLB.  (1)  Stupid;  vory  duU.     With. 

(2)  A  wooded  dingle.      Vitr.  diaL 
{3)  To  muffle,  or  wrap  op.    S'-ffalk. 
DUMBLBDORB.  (1)  A  liumble-hee.    Dtvan. 
(21  A  beetle,  or  cockchafer.     South. 

(3)  A  stupid  fellow.     SomerMel. 
DUMBLE-HOLE.     A  piece  of  sUgntnt  water 

in  a  wood  or  ilcU.     Salop. 
DUMBMULL.     A  stupid  fellow.     GIouc. 
DUMB-SHOW.    A  pan  of  a  dramatic  repre- 

■entalion  sbown  panlomimically.  chiefly  foi 

the  sake  of  exhibiting  more  of  tbe  story  than 

could  be  otberaise  included  ;  but  some' ' 

merely  cmblematlcaL    Naret. 
DUMB-WIFE.    A  dumb  person,  who  is  thought 

in  Cnmberland  to  have  tbe  gift  of  prescience, 

■ud  hence  a  fortune-teller  is  so  called. 
DUM.CR.VMBO.     A  cbitd's  game,  mentioned 

in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  2iS. 
DUMMEREL.     A  ailcnl  person.    Ihney. 
DUMMERHEAD.    A  blockhead.     Smik. 
DUMMIL.    A  slow  jade.    Siiop. 
DUMMUCK.     A  blo<>,oritiMkc.     Eatt. 
DUMMY.    A  silent  person.    In  three  banded 

whin,  the  person  who  boids  two  bands  plays 

dummy. 
DUMP.  (l)AmediUlion.    Also,  to  meditate. 
(3)  A  clumsy  medal  of  lead  cast  in  mwst  nod. 

Eiut. 

(3)  To  knock  heavily!  to  »tnmp.     Dmm. 

(4)  Aitonisbment,   Minihttt. 

{t)  A  melancholy  stmin  in  music.  To  bt  la  tie 
dump;  i.  p.  out  of  spirits.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  danee  so  called.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Gosson'sScboole  of  Abuse,  1579.  Tnpatoiur 
to  Ihe  dimpt,  to  drive  him  to  bis  wit's  ends. 

(G)  A  deep  hole  of  water,  fi^igncd  to  be  bottom- 
less.    Orote. 

DUMPISH.     Stupid ;  torpid.     Dwoa. 

DUMPLING.    A  fat  dwarf.     Var.  dial. 

DUMPS.    Twiligbt    Simurtet. 

DUMPTY.    A  very  short  person.     JPeit. 

DUMPY.  (1)  Short  and  thick.     Par.  diaL 

(2)  Sullen ;  diuiontented.     Norl/i. 

DUN.  At  duU  at  Dm  i„  the  mire.  Dun  was 
formerly  Ihe  name  of  a  horse  or  jnde.  not  a 
Jactdts,  at  fonjfcturedby  Tyruhiit.    Todraw 


!4  DUN 

Ihm  out  <ifthe  mire,  an  old  niT^  pastime  dls 

scrilied  by  Gifford,  Ben  Jonion,  vii.  Z83. 
thai  in  /Jle  mirr,  i.  e.  embarraaied  or  rcduoed 
to  a  slrail,  Dmn  U  the  noiae,  a  proverbial 
saying  of  rather  vague  signiBcatiou,  aBuding 
to  the  colour  of  the  mouse ;  but  frcqnently 
employed  with  no  other  intent  than  tbal  of 
quibbling  on  tlie  word  done.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

the  phrase  ttill  at  a  numte.  To  dm,  to  be 
imporlnnale  for  the  psyriieut  of  an  account, 
a  word  that  came  into  use  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  aud  is  said  to  have  its  origin  from 
Don,  a  famous  hangman.  This  personage  is 
alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Works,  ed.  17.14,  p. 
117,  hut  I  think  the  explanation  doubtfid.  To 
ride  the  dim  horie,  to  dan  n  debtor,  is  given 
in  the  Craven  Glossary,  i.  123. 

DUNBIRD.  Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned  in 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  2Z3. 

DUNCE.  A  nickname  for  Dttns  Scotns,  made 
good  use  of  by  Bnller.  See  also  Wright'* 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  71. 

DUNCH.  {l)Togiveanudge.  Cvmi.  "Dun- 
ebyne  or  bunchyne,  tundo,"  Pr.  Parv. 

(2)Deaf;dulL  Var.diaL  "  Deafe  or  hard  of 
hearing,"  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1382. 
Dane))  pattagt.  a  blind  dark  passage. 

DUNCH-DUMPLING.     Hard  or  ^  pudding 

made  of  dour  and  water.      Wett. 
DUNCUS.    A  kind  of  weed.    Line.    Possiblj 

connected  with  A.-S.  Tun-cxrs,  garden  crcas. 
DUNDBR.    Thunder,  or  tempest.     Wat. 
DUNDERHEAD.     A   blockhead.      Var.  diaL 

In  Devon  is  also  heard  the  term  dmderpolt. 
DUNDERST0NE3.    Thunderbolts. 


metln!  u  ■nlBcJilly  ai  ngului  of  uiiimaD]'. 

Jubn^t  WIIU,  MB.  Rata  Bar.  f.l\i. 

DUNDUCKITYMUR.  Au  indescribable  colonr, 
but  rather  dull.     Sfffolk. 

DUNDY.    Dull  in  colour.    Edit. 

DUNED.     Bent;  bowed.    Hearnr. 

DUNELM-OF-CRAB.  A  dish  of  a  gouty  com- 
plexion.    See  Brockett,  in  v. 

DUNG.  (1)  Struck  down.    Salop. 

(2)  Beaten  ;  overcome.     North. 

(3)  RefleeleJ  upon.      CroBm. 

(4)  Bread,  corn,  and  tbe  other  productions  of 
the  earth  are  sometimes  so  called  by  our  eaily 


DUNGAL.     Extremelv  noisy.    North. 
DUNGEON.  (1)  The  principal  tower  or  keep  of 

a  oaatle.    Ptiioners  were  kept  in  the  lowM 

itorr,  and  bence  the  modem  term  apphed  lo 

a  close  place  of  confluement. 
(2)  A  shrewd  fellow.    Also,  a  scold.     North. 

The  a4jective  i>  diagtonaili. 
DUnCeVIL.    a  dung-fork.    Salop. 
DUSGKARMER.    A  jak«- cleanser,     Norlh. 
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1  DUNGHILL-QUEAN.   Adraggletailer]  wcDcb  i 
one  *liois*cry  sluttish.    Florio,  p.  100. 

DUNG-MERES.     Pits  where  dung  and  weeds 
are  liid  to  rot  foi  manure. 

DUNGOW.DASH.     Dungifllth.     CAwA. 

DUNG-PIKE;    A  dung-fork.    Lane. 

DUN'C-POT.     A  cart  for  carrying  dung 
ffigAI.    "  DongepollPB."  Union  Invent,  p.  9. 

DUNGY.    Cowardly.     Wills.    Also,  tired. 

DUSHEDE.   Ctu.dimhede? 


xs.lu,!.\^m.,c.m^ 

DUNE-HORN.  Tlie  short  blunt  lioni  of  a 
beut.  Dtnti-homtil.  ancaking,  bhaliby,  an 
allnsioD  to  cuckoldom.   Eatt. 

DUNKIRKS.  Privateer*  of  Dunkirk,  ftequentlf 
■Unded  lo  by  the  old  dmaatisti. 

DUNKITE.  A  kind  of  kite.  See  Haniion's 
Deaeriptian  of  England,  p.  227. 

DUNLING.    A  kind  of  snipe.    Line. 

DUJiMOW.  A  custom  formerly  prevailed  at 
Little  Duomow  in  Essex  of  giving  a  flih'h  of 
bacon  lo  any  married  man  or  woman  who 
would  swear  th»l  ueilherof  them,  ina  jearand 
a  day  from  Iheir  marriage,  ever  repented  of 
their  union.  This  custom  vas  diseonliDoed 
»bont  1763.  The  metrical  OBlhswomou  the 
occaaion  ia  given  by  lleame  and  olbcia.  The 
clumiag  of  the  fliteh  at  this  village  ii  of  high 
antiquity,  being  alluded  to  in  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  5800 :  Pien  Ploughman,  p.  169 ;  MS.  Land. 
416,  written  temp.  Hen.  VL  See  also  IJoweU'B 
Eaglisk  ProverliB,  p.  21 ;  MS.  Sloane  1916,  f. 
33 ;  Brand's  Pop.  Aniiq.  ii.  112  ;  Edward's  Old 
English  Cuiloms,  p.  1 ;  Leiandi  Ilin.  iii.  S-9 ; 
MS.  Ashmole  860,  p.  117i  MS.  Savil,  47,  f. 
63  i  Selections  &am  Gent.  Mag.  L  140-2. 

DUNNA.     Do  not.      Car.  dioL 

DUNNER.    Thunder.    Cocaygne,  39. 

DDNNOCK.  The  hedge-sparrow,  North.  See 
Colgnve,  in  v.Jtfari,' Harrison,  p,  223. 

DUNNY.    Deaf ;  itnpid  ;  nervous.     MVsf. 

DUNPICKLE.     A  moorbiEzard.     North. 

DUN8EP0LL.    A  stupid  fellow.    Deeon. 

DUNSERY.  Stupidity,  "  Crafty  dunsety," 
Return  tmm  Pamaiiui,  IGOS. 

DUNSET.     A  small  hill.    SHtmtr. 

DUNSH.  Paste  made  of  oatmeal  and  Ireaele, 
with  or  nithotit  caraway  seeds  and  other 
apices.     Yorkth. 

DUNSTABLE.    Piain  language  wai  frequently 

called  plain  Dmatable,  and  anything  plain  or 

a     homely  ww  said  to  be  in  Dvmliiblt  vay,  in 

I    alluuou  lo  the  prorecb,  "  as  plain  an  Dun- 

}    liable  high-way,"  Howell,  p.  2;  MS.  Sloane 

1946,  f,  4.     See  Ford's  Works,  ii,  466 ;  Tarl- 

ton.  p.  lU9i  Florio.  pp.  17.  SS. 

PUNSTICAL.     Stupid.     Naali'a  Pierce  Peni- 

leise,   1692.     DuatiaiH,   Thoma"  Anec.  and 

Traditions,  p.  9. 

,DUNT.    A  blow,  or  itroke.    ••  With  ys  duiil," 

B.GI0UC.  p.  17 1  Elli«,  a   3261  Kyng  Ali- 


saunder,  1505.    AJw,  lo  confiise  by  ntnsc,  to 

slupify.     Eb»I.    Hence,  ituptd,  diiiy. 

DUNTED.     Deaten.    Norl/mmi. 

DUNTER.    A  porpoise.     Nvrlh. 

DUNTON'S-ROUND.  An  old  duice.  alluded 
to  in  Hofell'l  Arbor  of  Amilie,  1968. 

DUNT-SI1EEP.  A  sheeji  Ihat  mopea  about 
from  a  disorder  in  the  head.    EbiI. 

DUNTY.  StDpid;  couruscd.  EmI.  It  also 
sometimes  means  stunted ;  dwarfish. 

DUNVALIE.  Tawny.  (^,-S.)  "  Y-ciJl  Ihe 
dimniilii  gome  to  grouude,''  MS.  RawL  Leg. 

DUP.  "  To  dyp,  daup,  or  doe  open,  lo  open  the 
door."  Will:  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Thi»  is 
the  meaning  in  Shakeipeare.  It  now  gene- 
rally sigDJRes  lo  do  up,  to  fasten. 

DUPPE.    Deep.    Const.  Freem.  p.  29. 

DUR.(1)  Durst.    Langtofl. 

(2)  A  door.    {A.-S.) 


DURANCE.  Duration.  There  was  a  kind  of 
durable  stuff,  made  with  thread  or  silk,  au 
called,  and  it  is  frequently  alluded  to,  often 
with  a  play  upon  the  word,  as  in  Coniwallye* 
Essayes.  1632,  no.  13.  See  also  the  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  35. 

DURC.    Dark.    St,  Brandau,  pp.  2,  32. 

DL'RCHEDE.     Darkness.    {AS.) 

DURDUM.    Same  as  (/iVitein,  q,  v. 

DURE,  (1)  Hard,  or  severe;  difficult.  {Lai.) 
'•  To  telle  hir  botonui  were  dure,"  MS.  Line. 

(2)  To  endure.    (A.-N.)    Still  in  uw. 

Hy  Joyc  whjlyi  llut  ny  lyr  naye  dNn, 


DUHEFUL.     Lasting.    Spennr. 
DURESSE.    Hardship;  severity;  harm;  n< 
*  iiBneejimpri«.nment.    {A.-K) 

DURETTY.    'Hie  same  as  Durance, 
DURGAN.     A  dwarf.     IThI. 
DURGAN-WHEAT.    Bearded  wheal.    Ktat., 
DURKE.    To  laugh.   Norlhumi. 
DURN.     A  door  or  gate-post.     Var.  dial 
DURNE.     To  dare.    Pr.  Fern. 
DURRE.  (1]  Dare;  dunt.    Heanu. 
(3)  A  door.    See  Diir. 

He  tabkyd  the  Jim  wytta  ■  kiye, 
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DintSTDE.    A  Uad  of  puty,  make  of  otiiom, 

chickens,  ind  apice. 
DURSB.    To  drcu ;  la  spread.    North. 
DUHST.    To  dare,     Far.  dial, 
DURSTEDE.    Thirsted.    Rittm. 
DURTMENT.    Anything  dmIcu.    North. 
DltR\VE.    A  dwarf.    Weber,  iii.  327. 
DURYN.     Hard.    Hmnf. 
DURZE.    To  darit  out,  spoken  of  corn  so  ripe 

that  theifrains  fall  out  very  cstil)'.  /'or.  dial. 
DUSCLE.     The  herb  tolalrum  niffrvm. 
DUSH.    To  push  Tiolently)  to  move  with  veto- 


reu1t»»r1kn 
raiprng  DrucCTfh 


■Bg  and  niKhyng, 

uid  flyngiyng  and  ilimAiiBg. 


DUSKED.  Grew  dark,  or  dim.  (A..S.)  Meta- 
phorically (nin/gij,  la  iu  Stanihurst,  pp.  13,31. 

DUSSENT.    Dare  not.     far.  dial. 

DUSSET.    A  hlow,  or  ilroke.     Went. 

DtJSSlPCRE.    A  nohleman.    {A.-N) 

DUST.  (1)  The  amaU  partitlei  scparaled  from 
the  Data  in  shelling.    I'ar.  dial. 

(2^  Tumult;  nproar.     Also,  UDuey. 

(3)  Pounded  apice.     Paltgrave. 

(4)  To  duti  ent't  jacket,  to  give  any  one  a  good 
thraahing.     t'ar.dial. 

DUST-POINT.  A  game  in  which  boys  placed 
Iheir  points  in  a  heap,  and  threw  si  them  with 
B  atone.  Welier  and  Narra  give  wrong  eipla- 
lutioni.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Works, 
173«,p.  184. 
lie  (nter  on  their  hndi  mr  bilndltti  cow, 
Wilh  any  boy  at  diwi-poliU  Ihr)  ihtjl  play. 

PeaeMaii'i  Thtliii't  Baaqaa,  inO. 

DUSTYFATS.     Pedlars.    Jacob. 
DUSTYPOLL.    A  nickname  for  a  miller.     "  A 

myllor  duatypoll,"  Cocke  Lorellcs  Bole,  p.  3. 
DUT.    Ananimafatusk.    (A.-S.) 
DUTCH.    White,  or   Dutch  clovor.    Dor»e/. 

She  talks  DofcA,  le.shcuaeaflne  andBfTeetcd 

words.    Dutch  concert,  a  great  noise ;  also. 

a  game  «o  called. 
DUTCH-CLOAK.    A  short  cloak  much  worn 

by  the  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  time. 
DUTCH-GLEEK.    A  joculat  tenn  for  drinking, 

alluding  to  the  Dutch  drunkards. 
DUTCH-MORGAN.  The  horse-daisy.  /.  Wight. 
DUTCH-WIDOW.    A  courieMd.    Dekier. 
DUTE.    Pleajure.    Cocaygne,  9. 
DUTEE.     Duly.    (^.-JV.) 
DUTFIN.    The  bridle  In  cart-hameaa.    Eatt. 
DUTTB.    Doubted ;  feared.     Gamagite. 
DUTTEN.    Shut;  fasten.    RUvm. 
DUTTY.    A  kind  of  fine  dolh. 
DUYC.    A  leader.     {A.N.) 
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DUYRE.    To  endure.     Weber. 

DUYSTRE.    A  leader. 

Hat ord»  \iotto  hjjfl ■  kyndt, 
Thit  Uteji  bm  duyra  orita>  way. 

Ovmwr,  ttS.  SIK-  *!««.  V. 


:g  dyk 

DUYSTRY.    Todtilroy.    AmlelBy,  p.  83. 

DUZEYN.    A  dozen.    W-ber. 

DUZ2T.     Slow;  heavy,      Cluih. 

DUJTY.  Doaghly.  {A..S.)  •■  That  shulde  be 
duity  moD,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  128. 

DWAIN.  Faint  i  sickly.  Eatt.  AUo,  ■  Ant- 
ing fit  or  svioon. 

DWALE.  The  nlgbt-abade.  (A.-S.)  II  ii 
highly  narcotic,  and  hence  oaed  to  elprt«a  « 
lethargic  disease.  See  Reliq.  Aniiq.  i.  324, 
for  acurions  receipt  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
There  was  a  sleeping  potion  «o  called,  made 
of  hemlock  and  other  materials,  which  ii  al- 
luded la  by  Chaucer,  and  vias  given  formeriy 
to  patients  on  wbom  surgical  operation*  ttcrs 
to  he  performed.  To  dwelt,  to  mutter  de- 
lirioDily  ;  a  Devonshire  verb,  which  aeemt  to 
he  connected  willi  the  other  t«nnB. 


Thaim 


JR.  Sue  ^nlui.  ls^,  t.  ITS, 
DWALLOWED.     Withered,    fumi. 
DWARFS-MONEY.    Ancient  eoiui   found  in 

some  places  on  the  coast.   Keitl. 
DWELLE.   To  remain.     {J.-S.) 

DWELLINGS.    Delays.   (A..S.) 

DWERB.    Doabt,    Cov.  Mytt. 

DWERUGH.    A  dwart    (A.-S.) 

DWILE.    Arefuselockofwoolisnuip  madcof 

them  {  any  coarse  robbing  rag.    Eatl. 
DWINDLE.    A  poor  sickly  child.    JTenf. 
DWINDLER.    A  Bwindier.    North. 
DWINE.  <1)  To  pull  even.   Soulh. 
(2) To  faint;  to  pine;  to  disappear;  l« waste 

away.    I'ar.  diaL 

D«he  an  me  h.ih«  uu  byi  mcrtc, 
A.giaw  In  mrfow.  ,  dryc  u.<  duvw. 


DWON.   DowD.     H'eier. 

DWYRD.    Taught ;  directed.    (J.-N.) 

DWTB.    A  debt.    Pr.  Parv. 

DYA.    Dyachylon.    {A,-N.) 

DYCH.    A  ditch ;  a  great  ^t.    {A.-S)    Also,  a 

mound,  dike,  or  bank. 
DTDER.    Thither.     Weber. 
DTDLE.    A  kind  of  mud-dxag.   Norf. 
DYE-HOUSE.     A  dairy.    Cfewr. 
DTENTELY.    Daintily.    SkeUon. 
DYPFAFE.    To  deceive.     {A.-N.) 

Swjikcwjcha  CIS  ft>r  lo  wiyr., 

DTGH.    To  die.    Hampole. 
DYK.    A  ditch.      {A..S.) 
DYKKE,    Thick    if;/«™. 


To  reward ;  to  yield. 

DYLPK.    The  devLL   Digby  MyM.  p.  70, 

DliXFULLE.   Doleful  ilamentnLlc.    (_J..S 


DYSKBRE.    Todiicover; 


Kryr  1»T  Uie  itij  fMio  ulcpc. 

DTLL.    A  dele,  or  part.     Wtbtr. 

DYMABLE.    Subject  to  Utbei. 

DTMES.  Tithe*.    {A.-N.) 

DYMOX.  A  tturd;  combaUnt.  Eial. 
ligpa  this  vord  is  derived  from  the  n 
Dymoke,  the  king's  champian. 

DYMYSENT.  A  girdle.  {A.-N.)  "A 
sent  of  gold,"  Tp>t.  Vetust.  p.  435. 

DYNE.    Thine.    Riltmi. 

DYNERE.    A  dinner.    {A.-N.) 


DYNET.    Dined.     {A^N.) 


b.  Ft.  1. 


DYSMALE.     Ruin ;  deatmction.    {A-f/.j 
DYSON.    Tbe  flax  OD  a  distaff.   Ifetf. 
DYSPARBLE.    To  disperse. 

mu,  md  Be  they  Out  hiten  him  ^o  hyi  vlngr. 

DYSPARYTABLE.     Unequalled.    {A.-N.j 

And  kiiair«  hym  u  Ood  Almyghtv, 

Thai  tulai  nuDian  dgiparytaiu. 

JUS.  canu6.Fr.  iLW.r.u. 
DYSPONSATE.    Set  in  order.     (Lai.) 
DYSPITE.    Anger:  revenge.    (A.-N.) 
or  hyu  hs  had  fnu  dvovft. 


DTSSAYVE.    Todi 


.    (A.-N.) 


DTNTAND.     Riding.      Tou-aclry. 
DYODON.     Died,  pi.     Tundala,  p.  52. 
DVPPE.     Deep.     Tundaie.p.  13. 
I    DYRE.    Dew.     Chaneer. 


I.  <,  f. 


I 


'    DYREN.     To  CDdure.      /f'eter. 
DVSCET.     Deceit.     ■'  Fulle  of  dgKtl."  MS. 

Cantab.  Ff.  i.  G.  f.  UO. 
DYSCOMWITE.   To  defeat.    WatUrn,  ii.  25?. 
DYSCRYE.   To  describe.    (A..N.) 
DVSE.    To  break  or  bnnse.     (.Y.-.V.) 
DYSEMOL.     Unfonunate.    (A.-S.) 
DYSGRATE.     Diigraccd  i  degraded,    (faf.) 
DYSHEIGHTEN.    To  disparage;  to  diagtute. 

Cfeue. 

EI.  CVaiTM. 
EA.  (1)  In ;  and  i  y.     fforli. 
(2)  Water.    EomI.   Genuine  A-S.    Abu,  arirer 

on  the  lands  by  the  seashore. 
(3^  One ;  one  of  leieral ;  each.    NorlJl. 
(4)  Law ;  right ;  equity.      Fmlegim. 
EACE.    A  worm.    /.  IFiffAt. 
EAGER.  (1)  Sour,    (fr.)    Also,  sharp,  some- 
times  applied  to  the  air.   See  Florio,  pp.  S.  69. 
(2''  A  pectiliai  and  dangerous  violence  of  (he 
ipposcd  to  be  caused  by 


DYSWARY.     Doubt,    Om.  Myt. 

DYTAHE.    One  who  prepares.    Pr.Part. 

DYTH.     Dressed ;  prepared.    {J.-S.) 

DYTT.    Same  as  dil,  q. ». 

'hrHnnidp  ptvtji  ot  ^Bga  tmtiio, 
■  Ih«  anger  may  Ihc  dinlyi  maulhe  4nl, 
"hit  he  no  ipKhe  may  sftie  orirtwhart. 
JUS.  Camiit.  ft.  U.  311, 

DYVENDOP.    See  Divt^pprr. 

DYZE-MAN'S-DAY.   Childermas.    Nortk. 

DY5E.    To  die.    {A.-S.) 


confliic 


bj"  the  channel  liecoming  narrower  or  shal- 
lower, or  both.  Tlic  eagrr  in  the  river  Severn 
is  mentioned  byCamden,and  many  other  early 
writers.  The  boatmen  still  say,  "  vrare  agrr," 
when  any  danger  is  to  i>e  apprebi^Dded  iioia 
it.  Forby  mentions  several  other  instances 
in  rarioui  rivers  in  England  and  Prance.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  "  any  sudden  iuundaliun 
of  the  sea  it  called  an  fgor  at  Howden  iu  York- 
shire," which  is  perhaps  the  sense  of  ek/r  in 
Colt.  MS.  quoted  in  v.  Aekir. 
8)  Angry  i  furious,     NorlA. 


EAK.  (1)  An  oak.     North. 

(2)  Eternity.    Sealt. 

EALAND.     An  island.     Crarvn. 

EALD.    Old.     Also,  age.    fferU, 

EALDREN.    Elderly.    Narlh. 

EALE.     To  reproacb.     Devon. 

EALING.     A  Ican.tO.     Norlh. 

EAM,  (I)  An  uucle.     {forth.     In  i 
in  early  English.     It  is  applied  in  Yorkshire, 
says  Kennett,  to  any  friond  or  neighbour. 

(2)  To  liave  leisure  ;  to  spare  time.     6'Am*. 

BAMBY.    Close  by ;  at  hand.     Oira*. 

E.\N.     To  bring  forth  young,  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  ewes. 

EAND.    The  breath  or  spirit.    NorH. 

EANLINGS.    Lambs  just  bom.    Stat. 

EAPNS.     A  handful,     YoriiA. 

EAR.  (1)  Tu  plough.    (_A.-S.)     Hence  eerailt, 
Ht  for  cultivation  with  com. 

(21  An  animal's  kidney.    Eail. 

(i)  A  place  where  hatelws  prereut  the  influx  ol 
Ihe  tide.     Semi—' 


ire,        1 
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r4)  Honour.     Ventegan. 

[5)  The  handle  of  a  iK)t.     Far,  dial 

;6)  EarCf  air.     Chester  Plays,  L  22. 

(7)  To  set  together  by  the  ears,  i.  e.  to  quarrel. 

To  send  one  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  i.  e. 

in  anger  or  disgrace.     To  be  up  to  the  ears, 

L  e.  to  be  Ailly  engaged. 
EAR-BREED.    The  prominent  part  at  the  end 

of  a  cart.      North, 
EARD.     Earth,  or  ground.     North, 
EARFE.    Fearful ;  timorous.     North, 
EARIKE.    A  tax  paid  for  ploughing. 
EARING.     Ploughing,,  or  cultivation.     Some- 
times, a  day's  ploughing.     WUtt, 
EARING-BAG-SKFN.    A  calf  a  stomach,  from 

which  rennet  is  made.     North, 
EAR-KECKERS.    The  tonsils  of  the  throat. 

Somerset, 
EARLES.    Same  «8  Jrles,  q.  v. 
EAR-MARK.    A  token,  or  signal.     North, 
EARMNESSE.    Poverty.     Verstegan, 
EARN.  (1)  To  curdle  milk.    North, 

(2)  Some  kind  of  clothing  or  dress.  See  Floddon 
Field,  ed.  1808,  p.  60. 

(3)  To  glean.     North. 

EARNDER.  The  morning,  or  forenoon. 
Thoresby  says,  "forenoon  drinking;"  and 
Grose  explains  it  the  afternoon.     Yorksh, 

EARNE.  To  yearn.  See  LiUy,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  ix;  King  and  Northeme  Man,  1640. 
Eamefull,  Mi^ortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  64. 

EARNEST.  (1)  To  use  in  earnest.     Nare9. 

(2)  Deposit  money  given  to  bind  a  bargain,  or 
on  hiring  a  servant,  &c.  "  This  simple  token 
or  poore  earnest  peanie/*  Bibl.  Eliotse,  1559, 
ded.  See  Coverdale's  Works,  p.  384  ;  Florio, 
pp.  39,  81. 

EARNING.    Cheese-rennet.     North, 

EARSH.    A  stubble-field.    South, 

EART.     Sometimes.    Exmoor, 

EARTH.  (1)  To  lodge,  as  a  badger  does. 

(2)  A  day's  ploughing.     Var,  dial, 

EARTH-CHESNUT.    A  kipper-nut.    Gerard, 

EARTHEQWAVE.    An  earthquake.     (^.-5.) 

EARTH-FAST-STONE.  A  stone  appearing  on 
the  Aurface,  but  fast  in  the  earth.     North, 

EARTHGALL.    The  larger  centoury.     Wett, 

EARTHLY.     Rough ;  austere.     Yorksh, 

EARTH-RIDGE.  A  few  feet  of  earth  round  a 
field  which  is  ploughed  up  close  to  the 
hedges,  and,  sometimes  after  having  produced 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  is  carried  out  into  the  field 
for  manure,  and  there  mixed  with  dung, 
Band,  &c. 

EARTH-STOPPING.  Stopping  up  the  holes 
of  foxes  previously  to  hunting  them. 

EARTH-TABLE.  The  lowest  course  of  stone 
that  is  seen  in  a  building,  level  with  the  earth. 
See  W.  Wyrc.  p.  282. 

EARWEORTHE.     Honomcable.     Verstegan, 

EARWIKE.     An  ear-wig.     Somerset, 

E  ARWRIG.    An  ear-wig.     Somerset, 

EARY.     Every.     Yorksh. 

EASEFUL.     Easy ;  comfortable.     East. 

EASEMENT.     Ease;  relief.     South.     To  do 


one's  easement,  mmgere.     A  house  of  ease* 

ment,  a  jakes. 
EASEN.    The  eaves  of  a  house.     Westm, 
EASIFUL.     Placid;  indolent.      North, 
EASILIER.    More  easy.     Oxon, 
EASILY.     Slowly.     Yorksh, 
EASING-DROPS.     The  drops  of  water  from 

the  eaves  of  houses  after  rain.     North, 
EASINGS.  (1)  Dung ;  ordure.     North, 
(2)  The  eaves  of  a  house.     North, 
EASING-SPARROW.      The   conmion  house- 

sparrow.    Sakp. 
EASLES.    Hot  embers.    Essex, 
EASTER.    The  back  of  a  chimney,  or  chimney- 
stock  ;  also  as  astre^  q.  v. 
EASTERLING.    A  native  of  the  Hanse  towni, 

or  of  the  East  of  Germanv. 
EASY-BEEF.    Lean  cattle.    North, 
EASY-END.    Cheap.     Craveti, 
EATERS.     Servants.    Jtmson, 
EAT-FLESH.    The  stone  sarcophagus, 
EATH.  (1)  Easy.    North, 
(2)  Earth.     Wilts, 
EATHELIC.    Easily.     Verstegan, 
EATHLY.    EasUy.    Peele,  iL  232. 
EATHS.    Easily ;  commonly.    Nares, 
EAT-OUT.  To  undermine  by  false  insinuations ; 

to  eat  too  much  at  another's  expense.  North, 
EATSEAGT.    Peijured ;  denied.     Ferstegan. 
EAVE.    To  thaw.    Decon, 
EAVELONG.     Same  as  Avelong,  q.  v. 
EAVER.    A  quarter  of  the  heavens.    North. 
EAYINGS.    The  eaves  of  a  house. 
EBANE.    Ebony.    Pr,  Parv, 
EBB.    Near  the  surface.     West, 
EBB-CRUSE.     A  cruse,  or  pot,  very  nearly 

empty.     See  Hall's  Satires,  vi.  1. 
EBBER.   Shallow.  {A.'S^   Bishop  Hall  speaks 

of  "  the  ebber  shore,"  Works,  1648,  p.  20. 
And  so  that  that  oure  lawe  domes  to  be  done  tllle 

wlkked  mene,    fe  suffiere  kyndely ;    and  therfore 

hym  that  we  halde  wyse,  fe  halde  an  «bber«  f ule. 

MS,  UneolH  A.  i.  17,  f.  37. 
She  cried  and  made  muchel  dol. 
As  she  that  was  an  eM«r  fol. 
Otraor  Mundi,  MS.  CaU,  Trin,  Qmtab,  f  81 

EBBLE.    The  asp  tree.    East.    We  have  e^^^ 
tre,  ebonust  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17.     *'  J  use 
of  eble,"  MS.  Med.  Line. 
EBENE.    Ebony  wood.    Howett, 
E-BLAW.    Blown.    Audelay,  p.  13. 
EBRAIKE.     Hebrew.     Chaucer, 
EBREU.     Hebrew.     Maundevile. 
EBRIDYLLID.     Bridled.     Reliq.  Antiq.  IL  27. 
EBUS.    Ebenezer.     Var,  dial. 
ECCLESIAST.  An  ecclesiastical  person.   Also, 

the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
ECCLES-TREE.    An  axle-tree.    East. 
ECHADELL.    Each  a  deal ;  i.  e.  the  whole. 
ECHE.  (1)  Each  one ;  every  one.     (^.-5.) 
(2)  To  add  to ;  to  increase.     (J.-S.) 
Lenger  was  hit  not  tho  dayes. 
But  sith  men  that  aftur  wore 
Therto  eehtd  more  and  more. 
Cursor  Mundt,  MS.  Cotl.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  I99L 
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ECHESE.    To  choose.     See  Warton,  i.  12. 
Loo  here  two  cofrU  on  the  horde, 
Reh«*9  whlchc  50W  litte  of  thoo  tvo. 

Oower,  Mis,  Soe,  Antiq.lSi,  f.  141. 

ECHT.    All.     Heame. 

ECKLE.  (1)  A  woodpecker.     Var,  dial 

(2)  To  aim ;  to  intend  ;  to  design.    North,   The 

usual  form  is  ettle, 
ECTASY.     Madness.     Shak. 
EDBORROWS-DAY.     St  Edburge's  day. 
EDDER.   (1)  A  serpent;  an  adder.    (^.-5.) 

Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
(2)  The  binding  at  the  top  of  stakes  used  in 

making  hedges.     North, 
EDDERCOP.    A  spider.    Craven, 
EDDERING.    Same  as  Edder  (2). 
EDDERWORT.    The  herb  dragonwort. 
EDDIGE.    The  aftermath.    Derby$h, 
EDDISH.    Another  form  of  fddigef  but  more 

properly  the  stubble  in  com  or  grass. 
EDDLE.    Putrid  water.    Northumb. 
EDDREN.    Adders.    (^.-51) 
EDDY.    An  idiot.     Oketh. 
EDE.  (1)  Went.    (J.-S.) 
(2)  St.  Eadgithe.    Hampson,  IL  105. 
EDER.    A  hedge.    Cheth. 
EDERLYNG.    Relations.    {J.-S,) 
EDFEDRID.    Pleased ;  satisfied  with  ? 
EDGE.  (1)  The  tide  of  a  hill;  a  ridge.   As  Bid- 

dlestone  Edge,  &c.  in  the  North. 

(2)  To  stand  aside ;  to  make  way.    North, 

(3)  To  set  on  edge,  as  one's  teeth,  &c. 

iiS  Edgt  o*darA,  evening.     Craven, 
5)  To  harrow.    North. 
EDGE-LEAMS.    Edge  tools.    North, 
EDGLING.    Standing  on  one  end.     Warw, 
EDGREW.    Aftermath.     Cheth, 
EDIFYE.    To  build.     (^.-iST.) 
EDIPPE.    (Edipus.     Chaucer, 
EDNE.    To  renew ;  to  renovate.    (A,-S,) 
E-DON.    Done ;  finished.     (A.^S.) 
EDRESS.  Dressed ;  prepared.  "  Ready  edress/' 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  284. 
EDWARD.SHOVELBOARDS.  Broad  shilUngs 
of  Edward  VI.  formerly  used  in  playing  the 
game  of  shovelboard. 
EDWYTE.    To  reproach ;  to  blame.      {A.^S.) 
It  is  a  substantive  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  379  ;  Gy 
of  Warwike,  pp.  118,  156, 251. 
And  wo  saytht  lltylle  with  gxet  lentlment, 
Som  folke  wol  edwyt«  him  with  foly. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  196. 

EE.  (1)  A  spout.    North, 

(2)  Even ;  evening.    Percy, 

(3)  An  eye.    Still  in  use. 

Of  that  iche  might  noght  be  awreke. 
For  iduune  cowde  anethe  ipcke. 
And  never  the  lese  mercy  she  preyd. 
With  wepynge  w,  and  thus  she  scyde. 

Cower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6*  f.  69. 

(4)  The  top  of  a  drinking- cup. 

(5)  To  love,  or  respect.    North. 
EECLE.    An  icicle.     Salop, 
EED.    I  had.     North, 

EEF.    Easy.     Stanihurst,  p.  11. 
KE-GRASS.    Aftermath.     Dortet. 


EEIR.    Condition.    (ji,-S.)    <<  A  stude  of  good 

ecir,"  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  5. 
EEK.    To  itch.     Yoriah. 
EEL.    To  cover  in*    Also,  to  season  an  oven 

when  first  erected.     Cheth, 
EELDE.    Age.     Still  used  in  the  North. 
Quod  Reson,  In  eetde  of  twenti  feere, 
Oo  to  Oxonford  or  leme  Uwe. 

MS,  Outtab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  15. 

EELEATOR.    A  young  eeL    North, 

EELFARE.    A  brood  of  eels. 

EEL-SHEAR.    An  iron  instrument  with  three 

or  four  points  used  for  catching  eels  in  the 

Southern  counties. 
EEL-THING.    St.  Anthony's  fire.    Euex. 
EEM.  (1)  Leisure.    See  Earn, 
(2)  Almost.     Warw, 
EEMIN.    The  evening.     YoriMh, 
EEN.  (1)  The  eyes.    North,     See  Reliq.  Antiq. 

i  82 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  102. 
(2)  To ;  but ;  except.    Somerset, 
RENT.    It  is  not    North. 
EENY.    Full  of  holes.     Yorith, 
EERIE.    Frightened.     Northumb, 
EERL.    An  earL     (^.-.S.) 
EERLONDE.    Ireland.     Pr.  Parv, 
EERNYS.    Attention.    {J.-S,) 
EERYS.    Ears.     North, 

The  blode  braste  owt  at  hys  eerpt. 
And  hys  stede  to  grownde  he  berys. 

MS,  atktab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  76. 

EES.    Yes.     Var,  dial 

EE-SCAR.    An  unpleasant  object.    North, 

EEST.    The  East.    (^.-5.) 

EET.    Yet.    Devon, 

EETH.    Easy.    Northumb, 

EEYER.    Ray-grass.    Devon, 

EF.    After.    Heame, 

E-FERE.    Together.     (J.S,)     See  Audelay't 

Poems,  p.  50 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  302, 304. 
EFFECT.  (1)  Substance.    (^.-N,) 
(2)  An  intention.    Shah. 
EFFECTUOUS.    Effectual.     Holinshed, 
EFFERE.    Wild;  strange.    {Lat,) 
EFFET.    A  nevit.     Var,  dial 
EFFIL    A  likeness ;  an  efiSgy.    Suffolk, 
EFFLATED.     Puffed  up.     Chaucer. 
EFFRENATED.     Ungovernable.     {Lat.) 
EFFUND.     To  pour  forth.     {Lat,) 
EFFUSION.    Confusion.     {A,-N.) 
EFNE.    Heaven.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  278. 
EFRENGE.    Fringe.    Cunningham,  p.  14. 
EFT.    Again.   (^.-5.)   "  And  fylle  hit  ^e  fulle 

wele,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 
EFTER.    After.    North. 
EFTEST.    Quickest ;  readiest.    Shak, 
EFTIR-TEMSIN-BREOD.  Bread  made  of  coarse 

fiour  or  refuse  from  the  sieve.   Yorkth, 
EFT-SITHES.    Oft-times.     North, 
EFTSONES.    Immediately.    {A.-S.) 
EFTURES.    Passages.    Malory,  iL  376. 
EGAL.    Equal.     (Fr.) 
EGALITEE.    Equality.     {A,^N.) 
EGALLY.    EquaUy.    (Fr.) 
EGALNESS.     Equality.    Naree. 
EGAR.    To  put  aside.     (Fr.) 


i   BOBRS.    Spring  tnlipi.    Bailey. 
EGESTIOUS.     Bdonging  to  lUgetliai 
E-GEVYN.    Given.      (J.-S.) 


I 


EGG-BERRY.     The  birdcherry .     iVorH. 
EGGE.(1)  Age. 

-      fghlnolful.  noil  wold  nolpt.j; 


(2)  Ed^d ;  Bbarp.    Alio  ■  lubsUntive,  ibe  edge 

Wroghi  hji  wM  weUe  M<ni  fcjftc. 
No  Iff  lolt  mjghl  hjl  ipiTTe. 


I 


I 


EQGEMENT.    Indtenionl.    (J.-S.) 

EGO-FEAST.  The  Siturday  preceding  Sbrove 
Tneidar,  ao  called  it  Oxford.  Al>o  known  u 
Egg-SatnidB]'.  Egg-Sunday  ia  Tnentioned  m 
Bsksr'g  Tbeatmm  Trikuupbina,  1670,  p.  37. 

EGOINO.    Urging  I  incitement.     (J..S.) 

EGGLER.  One  who  goei  about  the  country 
collecting  egg>  for  tale.     Narl\. 

EGO-PIE.  A  dijh  correctly  dcseritied  by  its 
title.  It  it  still  made  in  some  parti  of  the 
country,  and  is  mentioned  in  Taylor's  Workei, 
i-UG. 

EGGS.  To  bare  egga  oa  the  spit,  i.e.  tobeac- 
tixelj  employed. 

BCG3.AND.COLLOP8.  {l)Toad.lliU.    AVM, 

(2)  Fried  eggi  and  bacon.     Far.  dial. 

EGG S-POR- MONEY.  A  proverbial  eipresiion, 
uied  when  a  person  was  a*ed  by  threats,  or 
tiHd  been  overreached  into  giving  money  for 
comparatively  iTorthleii  tbiogt. 

EGO-WIFE-TROT.  An  eaty  jog  Irot.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  ii  obvious. 

SQH£.    Aaeye.     {J-S.) 

Thoir  uBm  hym  tt  mlth  tght. 
And  BOK  to  Citeti  Ihl  frsnde. 

BGHGB.    Edge.    (A.-S.) 
BOIINE.     Byes.    (rf.-S.) 

FaraltelhcfauiHorhyi  myghle. 


SGBTB.     Powewions ;  property.     (//.-S.) 
EGHWAR.    Ever.     tPttfr. 
BGIR.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

off  tgW  and  of  urbane. 

Jfs.I.iB«jB  A.i,  17.  f-IM- 

EGLANTINE.  Sweet  briar.  The  niune  was 
occaiionally  gtveo  to  the  wild  rose. 

EOLGHORNE.    A  apedea  of  hawk. 

EGLENTERE.     Eglantine.     Chaucer. 

EGLING.     A  perch,  two  years  old. 

EGRE.    Coorsgeous.     If'i'U.  U'erw. 

EGREDOVCE.  A  kind  of  dish  or  sauce,  fre- 
quently tnentioned  in  old  cookery  books. 
Alio  is  dovce-tgyr,  q.  v. 


0  ELA 

EGRGLICUE.     Sourly ;  bitterly.     (.*.-.V.) 
EGREMOINE.    Agrimony.     {A..N.) 
EGREMONY.     Sorrow.     (laf.) 
EGREMOUNDE.    Agrimony.    (A.-N.) 
EGRET.    A  kind  of  heron.    SeeOtd.»nd 

p.  220 ;  Harrison,  p.  223. 
BORITUOB.    Sickness.    {Lat.) 
EGYLL.    An  eagle.     Ritton. 
EGYNG.     Ui^ngi  indtemeot.     {A.-S.) 


Hjid 


BT  ihOU^lAI 


a  thyng. 


EGTPTIAN-FROG.    A  toad.     /.  rtijAf. 
EGYTMENT.     An  agistment.    5eW*. 
EHGNE.    Eyea.     [AS.) 
EHYT.     Eat.     WickUffe. 

EIE,     Fear.     {AS.) 

For  Dupy  ihynfyt  tiylyf  greic  t^, 

MS.  mn.  mi.  r.  n, 
EIGH.  (1)  Aye;  yes.    t/arth.    Also  an  inter. 
ro^tive,  what  da  yon  say  ! 

(2)  The  eye.     (^.-S.) 

(3)  Fear.    Bevcs  of  HRmtonn,  p.  72. 
EIGHEN.    The  holes  or  indices  of  the  tndent 

quadrant  were  so  called. 
EIGIIE.SENB.    Theeyeright.    {A.S.) 
EIGH-Wl'E.    Yes,  yes.     North. 
EIKB-TRGE.    An  oak.     roriiK 
EILD.    To  be  sickly ;  to  grow  old )  to  yidd ; 

old  age.    North. 
EILE.     Evil     Nominale  MS. 
EILEDER.    The  herb  alliaria. 
EILET-HOLES.    Very  smaR  holes,  a  term  in 

sempatresy.     North. 
EILLE.    To  be  sick,  or  iU.    (AS.) 
EIM.    Even;  exact; equal     North. 
EINATTER.    A  serpent.     Cantt. 
EINE.     Eye..     Tarllon.p.  89. 
EIR.    Theur.     Sec  St.  BranOiui,  p.  32. 

rro  the  9tr  bratyng  di>un, 

C«risr  Miir^l,  US.  (Ml.  THk.  CaKtai.  fiS 

EIRE.    Anhdr.    (A-N.) 
BIRIE.     Same  u  Aity,  q.  v. 
EIRY.    Ught ;  onearthly.     North. 

EISEL.    Vinegar.    IA..S.) 

EISTE.    The  highest.     {A.-S.) 

EIT.    To  cat.     Yorhh. 

EITH.     Either.    Hearw. 

ElYT.     A  newt.     Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  29. 

EIJTE.    Eight.     Also,  propeily.    (X-&)  ' 

EIJYEN.     Eyes.     {AS.) 

EKE.(l)Toe»e;tok>llitorid.    Hmtm  | 

(!)  Also.    Common  in  old  ballads. 

(3)  An  addition  to  a  bee.hive.     North. 

EKER.    Water-oresies.    {A..S.) 

EKKBNE.    To  prolong.     {.4.-S.) 

EKYN.  (1)  Alio,     llcame. 

(2)  To  itch.     Prompl.  Pare. 

EL.     Blae.     Heame, 

ELA.    The  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  n 

See  Middloton,  iii.  624. 
ELAGERE.     Strength ,  power.     (A.^) 
ELAT.     Elated.     {Ul.) 
ELAXATE.    To  unloose.    (_Lat.) 


r 
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ELBOBTN.     A  luuil  ofwine.     nVifr. 
ELUOW.    A  pramontorj.    Howell. 
ELBOW-GREASE.   Pcrseveriiig  eierelae  of  the 

inns,  eiciliag  perspiration. 
ELBO^VS.    To  be  out  it  the  elbovn.  i.  e.  to  be 

in  great  difficulliei. 
ELBOWSUAKER.    A  gioneiMr  i  ■  ihirper. 
ELCONB.     Each  one.     Cumi. 
ELCY.    Alice.     Norlk. 
ELD.     Old  age;  old  ptople.    {A.-S.)    Some- 

lime>.  for  sge  in  general. 
ELDE.  (I)  To  make,  or  grow  old.     {.4.-S.) 
(2}  To  delay ;  to  linger.    P:  Coll. 
ELDED.     Ailed.     Alio,  held.     Sak^. 
ELDEN.    Eubbiib:fiiel.    NorlH. 
ELDER.  (1)  A  cow'i  udder,     l-'ar.  dud. 

!2)  Rather ;  lomewhat  bigger.     Norlh. 
3)  An  anceator.    (A.-S.)     A  Juttice  ot  peiee 
was  formerly  bo  called. 

ELDER-IIA»D.  In  cardi,  he  who  held  the 
hand  «u  tud  to  be  eldei-haad. 

ELDERLY-MAN,  A  chief,  or  principal.  Cumb. 

ELOERUAM.    A  nobleman,     {A.-S.) 

ELOERN.  Aneldertree.  Eiut.  Alaoanad. 
jecliTe,  made  of  tbe  elder. 

BLDBRNE.     Elders;  '  '   ~- 

ELDBR-BOB.  A  cons 
(he  dderbeny.     Lin 

ELDERYNGES.     Parents ;  anceatora.     (A.-S.) 

ELD-FATHER.     A  grandfather.     Korlh. 

ELD-MOTHER.    A  atep-motber.     KarlK 

ELDRITCH,    Ghartly.    Nortkimb. 

ELE.  (1)  An  liile.    Bloxam. 

(2)  Aid  I  help.    SkBuur. 

ELECH.    Alike;  equally.    {AS.) 

ELECTION.    Option.     In  eltclioa,  likely. 

BLEMEN.     Hade  ofelm.     Dorge/. 

ELEMENT.    The  sky,  or  hearena.    North. 

BLENGE.  PiinfnL  {A..S.)  Also,  sorrowful. 
Ning,  St.  Brandan,  p.  SO.  ESeiifflielU,  Piers 
Ploaghman,  p.  231.  It  ilao  meui  teiilaiy, 
■  lensG  still  retained  in  aoma  countim.  El- 
Imgimtu.  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  84.  Kennett  baa. 
"  EUinge,  aolitBry,  lonely,  melancholy." 


In<r 


if  ihm 

n  w«t  thel  ttAit. 


ELENGERE.     More  sorroirful,    {A.-S.) 
MU  Uxmn  ID  hliD  la  l)ie  elmgir'. 

HS.Sv.  ^11114,  lM,f.  US. 

ELEPHANT.    A  species  of  scabious. 

ELET.     Fuel ;  ollit.     Wiili. 

ELEVEKER,    A  luncheon.     &ui. 

ELETN.    Bleren.    Ermoor. 

ELP.  (I)  To  entangle  hair  in  knots,  an  amuse- 
ment indulged  io  by  Queen  Mab, 

(2)  A  miachierous  person.     Nor/h. 

ELF-ARROWS.  Ancient  arrow-heads,  lo  called 
by  ruilici  in  Ihe  North. 

ELFAYDE8.  Some  kind  of  animals,  mentioned 
in  the  MS.  Morte  Aithnre,  I.  77. 

ELFE.     A  mtch,  or  fairy.     {A.-S.) 

ELF-LOCKS.  Entangled  hair.  •'  CurI'd  and 
fuQ  of  elTes-locka,"  Wila  Miserie.  1596, 

ELF-QUENE.    The  queen  of  elvei,  or  fairies. 

ELP-SHOTS.    Same  as  Eff-arrmr,,  q.  i. 


il  ELT 

ELGER.    An  eel-spear.     Pr.  Parv. 
ELICHE.     AUke.     Drpoa.  Ric.  II.  p, 
ELICOMFANIE.    A  lomtit.     forme 
ELIE.     Elijah.     Chauctr. 
ELIK.    AUke.     Norlh. 


ELINGLICH.    Wrrtchedly.     (A-S.) 

ELIS.     Eels.     ChoHCfT. 

ELISEE,     Elisha.     Chaueer. 

BLIT.     Elect.     Heame. 

ELK.  (1)  AmJdawan.     North. 

(2)  A  kind  of  yew  uaed  for  bona. 

ELL.    An  ell-wand.    Dyee, 

ELLARNE.     The  elder  tree.    {A.-S.)    Still  in 

use.    Sea  Heref.  Gl.  and  Ft.  Porv.  p,  239. 
ELL-D0CKEN3.    Colt's-toot,     North. 
ELLE.     An  eel.     CkoMnr. 
ELLEED.    Together.    Unc. 
ELLEK.    Alexander.    North. 
ELLEN.     Bils,     Heame. 
ELLENCH,     Afar  olT.    Kent 
ELLENE.    Elerea.    Hearne 
ELLEN-TREE.    The  elder  tree.     Yorkth. 
ELLER.    The  alder  tree.     Narlh. 
ELLERD,     Swolnwitb  felon.    North. 
ELLES.    Elaejolherwiae.     {A.-S.) 


Sellhi 
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xs.  Canity,  ri.  V.  a,  t.  Mh 

ELLET.    The  elder  tree.    Suuer. 

ELLOCK-RAKE.  A  imatl  rake  uaed  for  brew- 
ing up  ant-hillfl,     &ilop. 

ELL-RAKE.    A  large  rake.    Saligi. 

ELLUM.     Ebn.      Car.  dial. 

ELLUMINE.    To  embeUuh.     Sktiton. 

ELLT.  A  bound  or  goal  in  playing  at  foot>ball. 
North. 

ELLYTHE,     Aileth.    Torrent,  p.  41, 

ELM,     An  eU  in  length.     North. 

ELMEN.    Made  of  elm,     Wat. 

ELMESSE.    Alma.     Prompt.  Porf. 

ELMG8JBVES.     Analmagiter.     Pr.  Pare. 

ELMOTHER.    A  step-mother.     North. 

ELNE.  An  ell.  See  Eyng  Aliaaunder,  2750 1 
HoUnshad,  Scotland,  p.  9.  lAnc.  "  False 
einen,"  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  429, 

ELNORNB,    The  cider  tree.    Fr.  Port. 

ELNJBRDE.     An  ell-yard.      Gavayat. 

ELOINE,     To  remove,  or  banish.     {A.-N.) 

ELONG.     Slanliug.    Emoor. 

ELPHAMY,     Bryony.    North. 

ELREN.     The  elder  tree.     North. 

ELRICHE.    Dreadful ;  terrible.     Dur*. 

ELSE.  Already : before.  AUo.othera.  NortK 
"  I*  tha  nickname  of  ..^frea. 

ELSEDOCK.     The  herb  Enula  tampma. 

ELSEN.     A  ■hoemaker'B  awl.     North, 

ELSE-WHEN.    At  another  time. 

ELSH.     Uncouth,    Dteon. 

ELSPITH.     Bllubeth.    North. 

ELSWHITIIER.     Elaewbere,     North. 

ELT,  (1)  To  knead  don^.    North. 

(2)  A  young  sow  pig.     Wat. 

BLTH.    Old  age.     Chanerr. 
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ELTROT.    Stalk  of  wild  parsley.    Wett. 
ELVEN.    An  elm.     Var.diaL 
ELVENE.     Elves.     (//..&) 
ELVERS.     Young  eels.     Jfett 
ELVES.     Young  cattle.     Tuster, 
ELVISH.     Irritable;  spiteful;  peevish;  mis- 
chievous ;  fantastic ;  intractable.     {A,-S,)   It 
is  still  in  use. 
ELYSWHORE.    Elsewhere. 

And  what  thou  shalt  have  tharefore, 
Yn  tbyi  world  and  elytwhore, 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  14. 

EM.    Them.     Var,  dial 

EMANG.  Among.  North.  *' Emangez  thame 
righte,"  Perceval,  604. 

EMASTYCE.    The  mastic.    Tundale,  p.  67. 

EMBAILD.     Bound  up.     (Fr.) 

EMBARMENT.  An  embargo.  A  tract  was 
printed  in  1584,  entitled,  **  A  true  report  of 
the  general  embarrement  of  all  English 
shippes.'*    Shakespeare  has  embargufmeni. 

EMBASE.    To  make  base.    Spetuer, 

EMBASSADE.    An  embassy.    {Lat,) 

EMBAY.  To  bathe.  Hence,  to  delight,  to 
charm  the  senses  irresistibly. 

EMBAYLE.    To  inclose.    S^>etuer, 

EMBELISE.    To  beautify.    {^.-M) 

EMBERINGS.    The  fasts  of  He  ember  weeks. 

EMBESY.    To  embusy.     Skelton. 

EMBLEMENTS.  Profits  of  land,  as  grass, 
fruit,  &e.    Blount, 

EMBOLDE.    To  make  bold.    (^.-iV.) 

EMfiOLIFE.     Oblique.     Chaucer. 

EMBOLNEDE.    Swelled.     Lydgate. 

EMBOSSED.  When  a  deer  foamed  at  the 
mouth  from  fatigue,  he  was  said  to  be  em- 
bossed.   A  hunting  term. 

EMBOUCHMENT.    An  embossment.     Coles. 

EMBOWELLED.  Said  of  a  hawk,  when  her 
gorge  was  void,  and  her  bowels  stiff. 

EMBOWING.    Arching.    Lydgate. 

EMBOYSSEMENT.    An  ambush.     {A.-N.) 

EMBRAID.  To  upbraid.  See  Hall,  Henry  VL 
f.  46 ;  Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  313. 

EMBRASURES.    Embraces.    Shak. 

EMBREWED.    Soiled ;  dirtied.    Lydgate. 

EMBROCADO.    A  pass  in  fencing. 

EMBROUDED.    Embroidered.    {A.-N.) 

EMDELEZ.    With  equal  sides.     Gawayne. 

EME.  (1)  Near.    Sahp. 

(2)  An  uncle.  See  Earn.  Douce  says  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  aunt. 

Wele  we  wote,  withouten  wene. 

The  kynge  Arthur  oure  em*  sbolde  be. 

MS.  Harl.  8S52,  f.  107* 

(3)  Consideration ;  heed.    North. 

EMELE.    A  female  roe.     See  a  notice  of  their 

hokeynge  in  MS.  BodL  546. 
EMELLE.    Among ;  amidst. 

Wit  Nembrot  com  thai  for  to  duellt. 
And  tok  a  eonseil  tham  emelU. 

MS.  Con.  retpcu.  A.  ML  t.  14. 

EMENDALS.     A  term  in  old  accounts,  signify- 
ing the  sum  total  in  stock. 
MfJffNISCIlE.    To  diminish. 


For  DOW  Alexander  dyet,  and  Maccdoyne  lalto 
waze  ay  letae  and  lesie,  and  emenUcht  day  bf  day. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  48. 

EMER.  (1)  Nearer.    Salcp. 

(2)  A  deliverer;  one  who  succours  any  one  from 

a  great  difficulty.    Line. 
EMERAUDES.    The  hemorrhoids.    (A.-K.) 
EMERLON.    A  merlin,  or  hawk.     Chaucer. 
EMERUS.     Humours ;  diseases.     (A.-N.) 
EMERYEN.    Embers :  hot  ashes.    {A.-S.) 
EMFORTH.     Even  with.     (A.-S.) 
EMIDDIS.    Amidst.     Chaucer. 
EMMERS.    Embers.    Someraet. 
EMMET-BATCH.      An    ant-hilL      Somereet. 

Also  called  an  ernmet-but. 
EMMOISED.    Comforted.     Skinner. 
EMMOVE.    To  move,    ^tenser. 
EMMUT.    Force ;  impetus.    Devon. 
EBfNENUSTE.  Diminished ;  impaired.  (A.-N.) 
And  rijte  so  it  et  of  the  gudnene  of  a  mane,  for 

numy  mene  may  take  gude  ensample  of  hym,  and 

his  gudnesie  be  nathynge  emnenuslt  therby. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17*  f.  32. 

EMOLLID.    Soft;  tender.    (Lat.) 
EMONGEST.    Amongst.    HaU. 
EMOTE.    An  ant,  or  emmet    Baret. 
EMPAIR.    Impairment.     Chi^mum, 
EMPECHE.    To  hinder.    Also,  to  attack. 
EMPEIRE.    To  impair ;  to  hurt.    (A.-N.) 
EMPERALES.    Imperials,  a  coin.     WOer. 
EMPERICE.    An  empress.    (^.-M) 
EMPERISH.    To  injure,  or  impair.    (A.-N.) 
EMPERY.    Empire;  dominion.    (A.'N.)    See 

Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597 ;  Hall,  Henry  V. 

t  27 ;  Death  of  R.  of  Hunt.  p.  38. 
EMPESHE.    To  hinder.    (A.-N.) 

And  hure  nature  thai  not  be  empeohsd  to  doon 

hure  digestioun,  wher  throuf  any  wykked  humours 

other  tuperfluyt««  may  be  engendred. 

MS.BoaL  MS, 
EMPIGHT.    Fixed  ;£utened.    S^teneer. 
EMPLASTER.    A  plaster.    See  Reliq.  Antiq. 

i  54.    Chaucer  has  it  as  a  verb. 

Thrust  downe  a  itafl;  and  there  will  stick  to  it 

some  mud ;  repeat  it  leTcrall  timet  till  you  have 

gott  at  much  at  will  make  an  tmpltuter. 

Aubrt/t  watt,  Ro^al  Soe.  MS.  p.  57. 

EMPLIE.    To  infold ;  to  involve.    (A.-N) 
EMPOISONER.    A  poisoner.    (A.-N) 
EMPOSSESS.    To  possess.    Florio. 
EMPRESA.    A  device  or  motto.    Drayton. 
EMPRESSE.    To  cr6wd.     Chaucer. 
EMPRIDEDE.    Proud. 

And  whenne  this  Joumee  wat  done,  Pausamy 
was  gretly  empridede  theroilb,  and  went  into  the 
kyngei  pidace  (or  to  take  the  qwene  Olympias  oute 
of  it,  and  bafe  hir  with  hyra. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  3. 
EMPRIME.    To  separate  a  deer  from  the  rest 

of  the  herd. 
EMPRISE.  (1)  An  undertaking.    (A.-N.) 
How  dare  y  thanne  be  prcaumptuous, 
I»  irofblle  wreocbe*  in  any  maner  wyte 
To  take  on  me  this  perfit  hyje  ompr^M, 

lydgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  S. 
Sundry  werkit  of  merrelous  emprite. 
By  carpentrye  to  forge  and  dyriae. 

ibid.  MS.  f.4 


(2)  Number.      Iffbrr' 

IMPS-PIECE.    A  choice  morreta  of  food  i  an 

epicQje'B  piece.     Line. 
EMPT.    To  emptv.     far.  dial.    It  occiin  ia 

Chauccr.CBul-f.  16209. 
EMPTlOn      A  purcliase.      (.Lai.)      See  Can- 

ningham'i  Rebels  Acc.  p.  1 1  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  73.  205. 
EMPTY.    To  pou  out  *  unall  portion  of  liquid 

fromavMML 
EMRAWBB.    An  emerald.     SIttltoH. 
EHBOD.    An  emerald,    /wum. 
EMUCID.     Uould;.    iUI.) 
EMULE.    To  emulate.    Spauer. 
EMTS.     SnemiG9.     Ihame. 
EN.    Andial»o;if;hiiii.   It  leemi  to  mean  Ja, 

Sir  Degrevant,  1061. 
ENACTURE.    Action,  or  effect.     SHa*. 
ENAMET.    AluDclieou.    Hanli. 
ENANTYB.    Againsl.     ITebtr. 
ENARMEDE.     Anncd.     In  old  eookerr,  the 

term  wai  applied  lo  aiiTtliing  larded. 
ESARRATION.  A  narrative.  (Laf.) 
ENAUNTER.  Leatjincaae.  ^m«r. 
ENBANE.  To  poiion.  Uirr.  Mag.  p.  75. 
ENBAN'ED.  Ornunented  ?  Gaicayu. 
ENBASTE.  To  iteep  in.  Pki^l. 
ENBATE,  To  poiince  upon.  (^.-JV.) 
E^BATTELLEl).     Indented,  like  a  battlement. 

CAoKwr. 
ENKAWMEN.    To  embalm.     (J.-Jf.) 
BNBELTSE.    Parted  per  hend.    Halmt. 
ENBEWTID.     Beautified.     SidliM. 
ENBiBING.     ImbiUiig.      (Lat.) 
EXBLAfNCHEN.    To  whiten  over.     (_A.-lf.) 
HNBLAWUK.    PoflMup.     Wickiiffc. 
BNBOCB.    To  fill  oat     (A.-N.) 
EMBOISE.    See  Emboattd.     This  appear*  to 

be  the  ianie  word  as  mbote.  which  occun  in 

Ciiaucer,  and  iivrongljr  explained  bjiTyrwhitt. 

SeehiaGloii.p.^S. 


u  ihe) 


MA  a 


and  toOoamyi. 
ENIJOLLE.    Toswell. 
ENBOSSED.     Railed.    {J^N.) 
SNBOWE.    To  incline,  or  bov  down. 
BNBUCK.     Toukeholdot     (A.-N.) 

HurW  jlrf»iM,  MS.  LiKolm,  1. 19. 

ENBRAUDB.     To  embroider     (J.-N.) 
ENBKEAlil.    Sharp  ;  powerfol ;  strong. 
ENBVSCHE.     To  hide  in  archuseade. 
Thii  \aiiu  whlchetisild  iib<1  alwil. 


»S.  Un9rf>i  A.  I.  IT,  r.13 

ENBUST.     To  bui^  tn  exert  one's  lelfl 
ENBTBSD.    Made  wet.    OtUcm. 
BNCAUSE.    ToeuMe.    ^^*lt. 


3  END 

ENCAVB.    To  hide,  aa  in  acavo. 
ENCENSE.  (1)  To  burn  incente.     {J.-N.) 
12)  To  inform,  or  inllruct.     NorlA. 
ENCENTED.    Aiaented.    HearM. 
ENCERCHE.    To  learch.    MtmdtvUe, 
ENCESE.     Qu.  increase  ? 

HwLyi^liyrche  oniric  mat  eke. 


Afl" 


corihitD 


inoMti 

Lyilgalri,  MS.  Six.  AiMq.  IM,  f.  U. 

ENCMARGE.    To  chuge  one  with  tUTthing. 
ENCHAUFE.    TowanaiU  make  angry. 

ENCHAUFING.     Heal.     (,Y.-,V.) 
ENCHEDE.     Fallen    vanquished.     iJ-N.) 


ENCHEINED.     Chained  togetlier. 
ENCIIESON.  (1)  CauMi  occasion.      (-J.-JV.) 
It  is  explained/or/ei(  bj  Batmi  " 


(2^  To  reason  with  I 

VE.    To 
ENCKE.     Ink. 

Betok  I  UiHiAi  Id  my  wtyttoitt 

To  ul  ■  tale  thenipoa. 

Gwwr,  US.  Oailab.  Ft.  1.  S,  /.  IB. 
ENCLESSIDE.     Inclosed,    lydffatf. 
ENCLINE.    A  bow,  or  salulntion.     (_.4,.K) 
ENCLOWED.    Nailed  ;  riveted.    ( J.-A'.) 


[.OTDE.     Hurt  in 

the' foot. 

<V- 

1J4 

r. 

ThahonDnWDche 
Alle  leu*  ond  gnlly 
And  hallyd  u  he  w 
Theioff  Ibe  vommi 

£ 

bli 

>c. 

G™r„,  Ks.  fnnlob.  Ff.  L«.  t.S. 

ENCOMBREMENT.    Incumbnuice.    (A.-N.) 
ENCOROWNMENT.     A  coronation. 
ENCOBPORE.    To  incorporale.     (,A.-N.) 
ENCORRED.     lueurred. 

And  gie*e  IneiMl  illjpiili. 


ENCROCHE.    Toobt^Q 

ENC.VMBERmG.     An  inemubnuice.    (.J.-M) 

ENCURTTNED.    Inclosed  with  curuins. 

A  lolli  b«l  or  [urge  ■]»« 

Goun-.  MS.  Ok.  ^lUt^  1»,  t.  U. 

END.(l)Tofiniahi  tokiU.    North. 

(2)  A  nnaber  of  anything.    NerllL    Alio,  pari 

of  a  tale,  &c    (.AS.) 
f3}  Rate  or  price.     YmrUh. 
ii)  To  erect,  or  act  upright.     Far,  diaL 
(i)  The  atem  id  a  plant.    Eatl. 
(6)  PIcBBure  or  dd^t.     North, 


END 

niDAMAGE.    To  dlnHige ;  to  hurt. 
ENDAYS.     ForwEritjendwiie.    Norlh. 
END-DAY.     Termination ;  end.     North. 
KNDE.  (1)  Seal;  corner.     {A.-S.) 
IZ)  End ;  aide ;  coualr;.     Hearie. 

No  eb)ldi  tellui  In  *Ue  thai  in<Ic 

(S)  A  blue  colour.    Linr. 
ENDEAVOUR.    To  eiert  one'i  self. 
ENDEGRESSION.     lodiBCieliaD. 

Of  niuche  uDnumTOgfl  And  mdtgrftsion. 

ENDELONG.     Along ;  lengthwiae.     {A.-'s.) 
Th»n  cinw  thii  ipan  Sjayoe  jhiBonjs  lbs  ihoorr 


I 


ENDELY.     Endleijly. 


KnUotlimi  dlfhM.  MB.  LinMf  A. 

BNDER.    Pb«i  Bone-by.     (A.-S.) 

ThJi  Anrfffrdtl  cam  ■  cLirc  mf  In, 


jra.  »<crf>i»t.  IM,  f.3 

ENDBTTED,     Indebted.    {A-N.) 
EI4DEW.  (1)  To  digest.    A  hawking  term. 
(2)  To  gi*e,  or  beitow.    Narlh. 
BNDEYNEDB.    Ordained? 

In  hli  dsdii  thst  for  dule  m4tiniiii  liim  lo  dys 
JfS.  LbitBli.  A.  1. 17.  f.  M 
BNDIAPRED.     Variegated  in  colour. 
END-IRONS.    Two  moveable  iron  plates  osed 

to  oontnct  the  Gre-place.     Sorlh. 
ENDITE.  (I)  To  dictate;  to  relate.     (X-A'-l 

Rjvf  tndititdi  lahladBfVA  alle  the  4enpuliDHj 

We'll  Arthurl,  Ua.  UiialK,  t.  S». 

(S)  Put  to  death.    Gatcaynt. 
ENDLANDE.    Along ;  ttraighl-forwardi. 
And  H  Iha;  went  mU-Kdi  Ibli  itrtn,  • 

that  ilodcin  1  UttiLlE  lie  In  Ihu  roiiilc]  ryvin 

ENDLEFTE.     The  elerenth,     Heana. 
ENDLESS.     The  blind  gut.     Eail. 
ENDLEVE.    Eleven ;  elerealh.     Heamt. 
ENDMETE.     Lenticula,    Pr.  Parr. 
ENDOCTRINE.    To  teach.    {Lat.) 
ENDOOST.     Endowed.     {A-N.) 
ENDOREDE.     Made  shin;,  u  pie-cmst  ia  with 

the  yelk  of  egg,  or  cike  with  ><igui,  &c. ;  not 

gildid.u  explained  inthcGlois.loSyrGawayne. 

See  Ord.  utd  Reg.  p.  137 ;  MS.  Laosd.  1033. 
ENDOSE.    Indoleoce.     (^A..y.) 
ENDOSS,     To  endone.    Palt^rr.     It  occun 

in  Spenser,  and  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  284. 
ENDOUTB.    Todonbt;tufeai.   {J.-N.) 
ENDRAITE.    Quality.    (^.-jV.) 
EXURED.    Entered.    Scitt. 

I BNDREYDE.    Uried »[..    Malarg. 

^mr.VDS/E.    To  suffer.    {^.-S.} 


ENO 

ENDROSSE.   Tomnldply.    Lydgate. 
END-STONES.     The  end  biuding-atonei  ii 

wall.    Arch.  li.  233. 
ENDUCE.     To  bringiu;  to  adduce,    {lat.) 
END1;R.ABLE.    Durable;  luting.    Eatl. 
ENDURATB.    ObEtinate.    HalL 
ENDURED.    Made  hard,    {lat.) 
ENDWARE.    A  tmall  hamlet,   line. 
ENDWAYS.    StrRight-forward.    TOttindn 
lyt,  to  remiin  in  an  office  beyond  the  uiu 

ENDYD.    Yeaned.    Jal.  Bamtt. 

ENDYED.    Dyed.    Perry. 

ENE.    Alone  I  only  ;  once.    HtarM. 

ENEDE.    A  dock.    (^.-S.) 

ENEE.    fneaa.     C/iaactr. 

ENELE.    To  anoint.   Pr.  Pan. 

ENEMIS.    Leat.    EoH. 

ENEMY.    An  insect.    Salop. 

ENEN3T-    Oppojiteto.    iVorM. 

BNES.    Once,    llmnur. 

KNEUGH.    Enough.  Dnan.   Generally  apipd 

exclusively  to  numben.  ' 

ENEWED.    Troubled;  vexed.   {A.-rf.) 
ENPAMB.    In&my.   Ckaueer. 
ENPAMINED.    Hungry.    {A.-N.) 
BNFARCED.     StujFedi  flUed.     See  Har 

Suppl.  f.  88  i  Decon'B  'Works,  p.  91. 
ENFAUNCB.    Infancy.    Chauctr. 
BNPBCTB.    Toinfett.  {A.-N.)   Sometimeslhe 

part.  pait.  ai  in  Geita  Rom.  p.  352,  and  aUu 


e,  infed 


impnny. 


ENPELAUSIUFPE.    Toac 
ENFEOFF.    To  grant  out  i 

to  give  up. 

BNFBRMl.    To  Inclose,  or  lock  up.    IlrttnttTM 
ENFLAUNCE.    To  inflame,   lydgate. 
ENFLAWMEDE.    Burnt  np,    {A.-N.) 

WheDtf  tha  iiUlp  and  tbe  sllbFrT<iaf  ei  purffiede 

and  cleaieda  fit  alle  fleichely  luitcs.  kjrndBly  and 

ENFLORID.   Enflowered.    SfcWoit  ' 
ENFLURESCHLT.    Ornamented.    (A.-K.) 
ENFORCE.   To  itrcngthea.   {A.-N.) 


BNFORME.   To  teach ;  t 


.   {A..N.) 


ENFORSED.   Seasoned.    Anlig.Culm. 
ENFORTUNE.    To  endow  witb  n  fortune. 
BNFOU8LED.    Wraplup.     Cownyw. 
ENFOULDRED.    Thick ;  misty,    ^mm-. 
ENFRAY.   Affray.    TmimAy  Myt. 
ENGAGE.    To  lay  to  pledge,  orpawn. 
ENGENDURB.    Generation.    {J..N.) 


Wllhou 


W  ».')  iKfulle  lu 


ENGBTLED.   Pitraen ;  ttngealcd. 


XNK 

BNCETNE.    To  enjoin.    Audeliy,  p.  47. 
KNOHLE.    To   ™«,  or  cnjolc    Also  & 

■UntiTe,  ■  guU.   Jomon. 
ENGHNE.    Eyei.    (.^.-5.) 

~  worUijf  kyngwiytlia. 


ENP 


.i>  «.^«. 


ENGIN.    Wit:coiitri«un».   (to/.) 
ENGINED.    Racked;  tortured.    (^.-K) 
ENGINER.   An  CBginecr.     UiddUlm. 
ENGINDUS.    InTentive.    /ofuon. 
ENGLAMED.   Slimy.     {A.-N.) 
ENCLOSED.    Piiated.   LydgaU. 
ENGLUTING.   Stopping  with  clay.     Chanerr. 
ENGOUTED.     Having  black  spoti  on  the  fea- 

then.    A  hawking  terzn, 
ENGOWSCHEDE.    Swelled ;  dated.    (,*...V,) 


I 


ENGRAFTED.    Depraved.   Suffoa. 
ENGRAVE.     Tobuiy.     f^auer. 
BNGREGGE.     To  aggrBvatc.    {A..N.) 


BNORELTDE.    Intenpened. 


Its.  Lintala  A.  1.  17,  (■  IM. 

ENGREVE.    To  hurt.    {A.-N.) 
ENGRETNED.     Powdered.     {A.-N.) 
ENGROSS.    To  thicken  ;  to  fatten, 
ENGUERE.    Formed ;  made,     {A.-N.) 
ENGYNED.    DeceiTed.     (.^.-iV.) 
A  [oM  bn)  at  Ivga  ipKn, 


L 


ENGTNEFUL.    Craflyj  cunning.    {A.-}l.) 
ENGVSTE.    To  conitrain.    {A.-N.) 
ENHABITE.    To  dm,  or  Bccuatom.     (A,.N.) 
ENHACHED.     Inlaid.     Skfllon. 
ENilAI.SE.    To  embrace.     Beem. 
ENHARPIT.     Moaked  -,  edged.     Percy, 
ENUASTED.     Haatened-     Pabgrmi. 
That  n»ny  wonhl  to  koitlhnoil  Cul  fjiniiu 

BNUAUNSE.    Toraiie.     (.*.-iV.) 
BNHERITE.     To  endow  any  one  with  property, 

or  an  inberitiuu^e. 
ENHIEDE.     Raised ;  exalted.    LydgaU. 
ENHONY.    To  aweeten.    Florio. 
ENHOBT.    Toeihort,    {A.-N.) 
EN  IF.    Enough,     Cratgn. 
BNIMITY.    Enmity.    Bant. 
EMS.    Once.    Wright'i  Pol.  Songs,  p.  £03. 
ENIXED.     Brought  forth.     (ia(.) 
BNJOINE.    To  join  in  hatlle. 
ENJUBARDE.    To  endanger,   Stnle  P.  i.  i: 
ENKANKEBBD.    Cankered.     Perry, 
ENKE-ORN.     An  ink-horn.     Lydgalt. 
ENKERLT.    Eagerly;  intently,    fuifr,  applied 

Id  colour  in  Syr  Gawayoe. 

WluiwUlmliow,  c»w«jiK,  wyik.>  -im  thi  »■ 


ENKINDLE.  To  kindle.  Faitfa*. 
ENLACED.  Entangled.  i^A.-N.' 
ENLAKE.  To  overflow,  Florio. 
ENLANGOURED.  Faded  with  languor. 
ENLABGISSBD.  Enlarged.  Heone. 
BNLEFTE,  The  eleventh,  llfaruc. 
BNLEGEANCE.    Allegiance;  prolectii 


ilb  languor.  I 


At- 


ENLEVE,     Eleven.     Lydgalt. 
ENLEVED.    InUid.     Maundaiit. 
ENLIMN.    To  JllumiDate  a  book, 
ENLONGE,     Oblong.      Tmiia. 
ENLUMINE.    To  illuminate,     {A.-S.) 
ENMES.    Enemies.     Audelay,  p,  62. 
ENMESH.    To  iudme  in  the  mohes  of  a  net. 

Shak. 
ENMOTSED.    Comforted ;  eneooraged. 
ENMtlRED.    Incloied,     Lwdgatt. 
ENNA.     Is  not  he?     Oim. 
ENNESURE.     Game;  iport.     {A.-N.) 
ENNEWE.    To  paint;  to  put  on  the  Itit  and 

at  brilliant  coloun. 
ENNOBLISH,     To  ennoble.    Palrgrarf. 
ENNOSE.    To  conceal.     {A..N.)     Paligrave, 

referring  to  Ljdgate,  explains  it,  to  abiue. 
FormTtbnmuiu  !  pliynflr  bin  icciuc. 
Or  mj  gl)le  >llli  IbligUtt  nmiw. 

Lt^ltaU,  MS.  Soe.jBlli,.  tM,  r.4. 

ENOFFE.    Enough.    Cbater  Plaji,  iL  lU. 
ENOINT.     Anointed.     (A.-N.) 
ENOO.     By  and  by  ;  even  now.     NoriH. 
ENOUMBBE.    To  join  in  anything. 
ENOURNE.    To  adorn,    Lsdgati 


Kilh  n 


ENOW.    Enough,     far.  dial. 
ENOYNTED.    Aaointcd.     Htanu- 
ENOJ.    Enough. 


Might  ni  peiy.  tnpmm 
Be  ikillc  IK  liy  righlc. 

ir«  UnoitaA.  LIT,  f,  in. 

ENPECHE.    Toimpeach;  to  accuu. 

BNPIGHT.    Pitched :  aettled. 

ENPITED.    Delighted?    StetHer. 

ENPLEET,    To  implead,     HaU. 

ENPLEMENT.    Employment.    SieUon. 

ENPOYSONE.  Poiton.  In  the  MS.  Morte 
Arlhnre,  cupi  are  described  n  being  made, 
"  that  nine  tapoyione  aulde  goo  prevely 
tberundyre." 

ENPREST.    Impreat.     Malory,  IL  ISO, 

ENPRICE.    Fashion.     {A.-N.) 

ENPRIDDEDE.     Prided,     MS.  line. 

ENPRiSON.     To  impriion.      Gmeer, 

ENPROPRED.    Belonging,     {A.-N.) 


Th.i 


totbebadyn. 


CNPBOWED.    Profited  of.     Stell 


ENS 
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ENT 


ENQUERAUNCE.     Inquiry.     (J.-AT.) 
Of  Goddet  mystery  and  hit  werking 
Make  neTer,  ipv  childe,  to  ferre  enqueraunee. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  1.  6,  f.  156. 

ENQUESATYTPE.    Desiroua  of  knowing. 
Herof  I  am  enquetatuJO^* 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  71* 

ENQUEST.     Inquiry.     (J.-N.) 
ENQUEYNTANCE.    Acquaintance.    Heame. 
ENQUIRANCE.     Inquiry.     Chaucer, 
ENRAGE.     To  implant.     {A-N.) 
ENRESONE.    To  reason  with.     {A,.N.) 
ENROLL.     To  fix  anything  in  one's  mind. 

Pfdsgrave, 
ENSAME.    The  grease  of  a  hawk.    Also,  to 

purify,  cleanse,  or  purge  a  hawk  of  glut  and 

grease. 
ENSAMPLE.    An  example.     {A.-N,) 
A  gode  MiMimp/tf  I  wyll  50U  sey. 
What  chaose  befell  hym  one  a  dey. 

MS.  Aahnu^  61*  f  .  59. 
ENSCONCE.    To  fortify ;  to  protect  as  with  a 

fort,  or  sconce. 
ENSEAR.     To  dry  up.     Shak. 
ENSEGGE.     A  siege.    Also  a  verb. 

And  thanne  he  went  unto  the  cltee  of  Tyre,  and 

layde  entegg*  abowte  it,  and  thb  tnteggv  he  laye 

many  a  day,  and  Chare  bis  oste  suflnred  many  dys* 

cases.  ilfS.  lAncdn  A.  L  17t  t.  4. 

ENSELED.    Sealed  up ;  kept  secret.    Enaeay- 
linge^  Alleyn  Papers,  p.  12. 

This  buke  es  cald  garthen  enclosed  wel  eiueltd 
iwradyse  full  ot  appelles.      MS,  Colt.  Eton,  10,  f.  1. 
ENSEMBLE.     Company.     (A.-N.) 
ENSEMBYLL.    Together.     SJkelton, 
ENSEMLE.    To  assemble.    (A,'N.)    See  Gy 
of   Warwike,  p.  428;   eruemled,    Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  125. 
ENSENCESYNGE.     Instruction. 

Saynt  Paule  made  this  orysone  by  the  entence- 
$lfnge  of  the  Haly  Oaste. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  t,  177. 

ENSENSE.    To  anoint  with  insence. 
KntenM  the  body  no  more  so, 
Ne  do  no  wurschep  tharunto. 

MS,  Harl,  1701,  f.  73. 
ENSENT.    Advice ;  wish.     (^.-A^.) 
ENSENTE.    To  consent.    Heame, 
ENSESE.    To  take  possession. 
ENSIGNBEARER.    A  drunkard.     Grose. 
ENSILE.    To  ensile  a  hawk,  to  pass  a  thread  in 
some  way  under  the  beak  and  through  the 
eyelid,  so  as  to  hinder  the  sight. 
ENSINEMENT.    Perseverance.    Batman, 
ENSISE.     QuaUty.     SUnner, 
ENSLOMBRE.    To  enervate.    {A,-N.) 

Son,  Ictt  not  ydelnease  50U  tnthmbre. 
Nor  wydnesae  of  dothys  jou  encombre. 

MS,  Ashmole  fiS,  f.  05. 

ENSNARLE.    To  insnare,  or  entangle. 
ENSOINE.    Excuse.     {A,-N.) 
ENSPERE.    To  ask,  or  inquire.     (A,S.) 
ENSPIRE.    To  inspire.     {A.-N,) 
ENSTAFF.    To  put  on  a  staff.    Florio. 
ENSTATE.    To  invest.    Laurent^. 
ENSTORE.    To  renew.    (Lat.) 
BNSTKBMEJ^T.    An  instrument. 
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ENSURE.    To  assure ;  to  plight  troth.  Seethe 

SuppL  to  Hardyng,  f.  66. 
ENSWEETEN.    To  sweeten.    See  the  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  p.  58. 
ENT.     Ended.    Heame. 
ENTAILE.  (1)  Shape.    (A.-N.) 

The  hors  of  gode  entaile  schall  have  a  lytdl  heed 
and  gret  rounde  eyen,  schort  eerea,  large  fronte. 

MS.  Douee  291,  t.  136. 

2)  Place ;  stead.     Weber. 

3)  Sculpture  or  carving  of  any  kind.  Also,  to 
cut  or  carve ;  a  very  common  term  in  ancient 
art,  and  sometimes  applied  to  ornamental 
work  of  any  kind. 

He  made  an  ymage  of  entajfle, 
lAche  to  a  womman  in  semblaunce. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  105. 
ENTAILS.    Ends  of  land.     North, 
ENTALENTE.    To  excite.     (A.-N,) 
ENTAME.    To  tame ;  to  subdue. 

My  sone,  yf  thou  thy  conscience 
Entamid  haste  in  suche  a  wise. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  43. 

ENTECCHES.    Spots ;  stains.    (A,'N.) 

ENTECESSOURS.    Predecessors. 

Loo,  these  ben  ly.  thynges,  as  seyn  our  enteeesuurt. 
That  this  trewe  loveres  togedir  muste  sustelne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  151. 

ENTENCIOUN.    Intention.     (Lat.) 
ENTEND.    To  attend.     (A.-N.) 
ENTENDAUNCE.    Attention.    (A.-N.) 
ENTENDEMENT.    Understanding.     (^.-A^.) 
A  tale  of  gret  entendtmgnt 
I  thenke  telle  for  thy  sake. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  65. 
ENTENT.     Understanding.     Weber, 
ENTENTE.  (1)  Intention.     (A,'N,) 
(2)  To  attack.     EUis,  u.  366. 
ENTENTED.    Attended  to.     Weber. 
ENTENTIF.    Attentive.     (^.-iNT.) 
Whereas  she  satte  in  here  oratorie 
With  hert  ententj/f  and  with  hole  memorie. 

L^dgate,  MS,  Athmoh  30,  f.  86. 

Nou  let  hem  here  and  antestonde  •ntentufi^he 

myne  wordet.  Sowle-hele,  Vernon  MS. 

ENTER.    To  enter  a  hawk,  to  commence  train- 
ing her  to  kill  game. 
ENTERCHANGEDEN.    Exchanged.     {A.-N.) 
ENTERCLOSE.  A  passage  between  two  rooms 
in  a  house,  or  leading  from  the  door  to  the 
halL     Oxf.  Glose.  Arch. 
ENTERCORRE.    To  interfere.     (Lat.) 
ENTEREMENT.    Interment.    Riteon, 
ENTERLACE.    A  kind  of  verse,  mentioned  by 

R.  de  Brunne,  pref.  p.  99. 
ENTERLYCHE.     Entirely.     (A,'S,) 
ENTERMEDLED.    Intermixed.    {A,-N,) 
ENTERMENTYN.    To  let  in.    Pr.  Parv, 
ENTERMETE.      To  interpose;  to  interrupt 
{A,-N,)   See  Malory,  ii.  45. 

Thou|  I  therof  hare  noujt  to  done. 
My  thoujte  wol  entirmete  him  sone. 

MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  61. 

ENTERMEWER.    A  hawk  that  changes  the 

colour  of  its  wings.    Skinner, 
ENTERMINE.    To  destroy.    (^.-M^ 
ENTERPART.    To  share.    (A.^N.) 


I  ■wil  to  he  en. 


ENT 

ESTERPENNED.    A  hawk  > 

terpenneil,  wbeo  llic  feallien  of  ibc  winp 
vtn  W.veen  llie  body  and  the  Ihighi. 

ENTERSHOCK.    To  buU  togetber. 

E.NTEBTAILLK.    Wove-work.    (Fr.) 

ENTERTAIN.   EnteTUinniiiiil.     Warner. 

ENTERVIEK.    A  meeting.    (/>.} 

ENTERY.no.    An  inUrment. 

The  inpe  bard  tlut  tydjiif , 

tia.  Hari.  i;<)],r.  II 
KNTETCIIED.    Marked ;  tUincd.    (X-A'.) 
BNTURONISED.    Enlhroned.   KmUh. 
KNTIEBLOCUBE.    Enlirelv.    (Ar.  Tit 
ENTIRDIT.    An  inlenUct.    (J..N.) 


BNTISE.    To  Kquire.     Gavofnt. 
BNTONB.    To  tiiLie;to8inB.    (X-.V.) 
ENTORYNGE.    An  in 


BNTRADA8,    Renu,  r«enue«. 
BNTRAILE.    To  entwine  ;  to  fold.    {Fr.) 
ENTRB.    Ad  entrance.    (A.-N.) 
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ENTUNED.    Toned.   {A.-N.) 
ENTLNES.     SoDgl;  tllBla.     {A.-N.) 
EVTWITE.    To  twil ;  to  rcpruaeii. 
KNTWYN.    To  lepvalc.    Aadelay. 
ENTYREMENT.    An  inlermwl.     ffWw. 
ENTVKFEKYNE.    TointcrlawL    Pr.  Pn%. 
ENTYHYD.    Interml.    Pr.  Par*. 
ENUCLEATE,    To  lolve.    Hall. 
ENUNIED.    United.    Bffoi. 
ENUNTY.   Dirrctir  Diipoiite.    Gloue. 
ENUS.     Once.    AudnUy.  p.  43. 
ENVBSEMU8.    Venomons.     (.i.-JV.) 


drill  fro  Uw.  MS.  I 

BNVEMMK.    To  poUoD.     (J.-N.) 
ENVIE.    To  vie;  lo  contend.    (A..?/.) 
ENVIBID.    Inverscd.     (,A..f/.) 

Of  ih.  Holy  O-t  roupdi  ibouU  wrtlrf. 

i4<<ffa".  Jr«-  »"■  ■'"'it.  lu,  r. 

Vynt  mnn  uc  ot  ucnnrc, 
Rniwvili  with  liinltt.  JVf.  Ll~r«(ii  A.  L  17,  r. 
ENVIRON.  (I)  About;  around.     (^.-JV.) 


LrdfBW,  Ns.  ««.  ahii^.  im.  r.  is 
ENTREAT.    To  write,  or  treat  of;  lo  treat,  01 
UM  one  well  or  ill ;  to  obtain  one'i  ilealre  ;  U 
entatain,  or  receive.    Aim,  an  entrealr- 
ENTBE.VTMENT.    Entreaty.    Joiuoii. 
BNTRECOMBNED.    BBtertained  ? 


BNTRBDBTBN.    TobandJe.    5ti>Hi«-. 
BNTREDITBDB.    lateniicted.    Htarni. 
BNTRBE.    An  entiy.    (A..N.) 
BNTRBMEDLY.    iBlermedUtely. 


•ofde  1 


i.i;,f.7». 


BNVIV'E.    To  enliven  1  to  ei 
ENVOLUPED.    Wrapt  up.    {A.-N.) 
ENVOY.    To  Mad.    Lgdgale. 
ENVY.    Haired  1   ill-wilL    Thi«  U  a  oamnum 

early  use  of  Ibe  word.    Some  old  dramMiftt 
ban  il  in  tbe  Ben<e,  to  emulalo. 
Thm  hehmd  (t«(diT»»l[j, 

ENVYSED.    Stored  with'  wine. '  (i..iv.)'  " 
ENYYNTYSCHEN.    To  attenuate.    Pr.  Par* 
ENY}N.    Eyet.     Igdsale. 

— ^E.    M'ent.     ft'ortA. 


Itlitftlt,  IIS.SM.  .<nll^  III, 

8MTREUEES.    Duho  aerved  in  between  ihe 

conrKs  at  a  feail.     (fr.) 
ENTREMBTTKN.    To  inlcnneddte.    (^.-iV.) 
KN'TBBSSB.    InteTot  ibmineis. 
ENTRETB.    Aplart«r. 


ENTRICE.    To  reader  intricate,    (Ul.) 
ENTRIES.    Plans  in  thicketi  nbere  deer  bare 

rrcenllf  paoed  through. 
BNTRIKB.    To  deceive  1  to  entangle    Alio, 

occuionally,  lo  binder. 

HlinTily  ipecht  whude  h  10  uBrnlde 
'  Lt  ntlt^lHlh  rtdatll  OiM  II  h*. 

HitlM^tiSi,  l.i. 
1  narrow  patiage  ;  ■  lane ;  ■  poreh  -.  a 
gale,  or  door;  an  entrance,  or  ininll  hall. 
.V<r/A. 


EORNETH,     Runnetb.    {A.-S.) 
EOBTHLICHE.    Earthly.    {A..S.) 
EOW.     Yei.      For.  dimk 
EOWER.    Your.     Salop. 
BPETITB.     A  kind  of  predoua  ston 
EPHESIAN.  A  jovial  companion.  Annttem, 

nted  by  Sbaketpeare. 
BPiCEDE.    A  funeral  wmg.    (ia/.) 
EPISTOLBR.    TbepriettatmaiiwhochanlMb 

the  epirtle,     {A.-N.) 
EPS.    The  a«p  tree,    Keul. 
EQUAL,     Jml;inpartiil.     Mattinger. 
EQUATE.    To  make  equal,     PaUgrane. 
EQUELD.     Eqnallc<l.    Lydgalt. 
EQUIPENDY.     A  plumb-line  1  a  perpendii 

or  straight  line. 
EQUIPOLBNCE.    An  equivalent.    (A-JV: 
EQUIPOLENTE.    Equivalent. 


ThejU 


Al«tb  I 

.7^ 


I 
I 
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ERI 

KQUIPOLLE.   TolMequaJ.   (A-A'.) 
£11.   Taur;  or;  ire;  before;  before  that; 

r ;  e«rly.     Arch,  and  Prop. 
ERAN.  An  errand,  or  mcuagc.  iVor/A.  Chaucer 

has  ermaide,  Du.  134. 
ERAYNB.    Aipidcr.    Naniinale. 
ERBEB.  (l)SameMorfar,  q.  V.    TliiB  is  also  I 

liclrl,  puture,  gardeni  or  an  heibaij  for  fur 

nishiBg  damealic  medkinei. 
Id  «  trbK'i  buyde  hui  hilte, 


.filjrt 


^  IT,  T. 


if..»i,th. 

rUrJw  UuitAtt  MIS.  COH.  ]>1H,  Uirirab.  t. 

ERDE.  To  [IneU;  loiahatiit.   (^..S.) 
ERDEZ.    Landa.    Onmyne. 
ERDON.   An  errand.   Cov.  Myit. 
KRD-SIIRBW.   A  shrew^ouse.    TnpnU. 
EKDYLV.   Earthly.   Hitnm. 
ERD¥N.    EuihHu    {A.-S.) 
ERE.  fl)  To  plougb.   {J.-N.) 
(Z)  Before ;  previously. 

jrs,  CWI-Cudg.  A.  tl.  t 


k 


Th>T  an*  It  be  ■  panilla, 

ERBABLE.   Arable,  mioct. 

ERE-LAFPE.   Tholowerparlof  tbeenr.  {A.-$:. 

See  MS,  Line.  f.  304. 
ERELLE.   AnearL  {A.-S.) 
EREMITE.   A  hermit.   Lydgalr. 
EREN.  Ear*.   {A.-S.) 
ERENVE.    Sand.    Pr.  Pan,. 
EREOS.   Love.    Chauar. 
ERE-ROWNERYS.   Secret  wbiipcrers.   (A.-S.) 


ERGE.  To  teaac,  or >ei.    Weil. 
ER008.   Same  aa  Arget,  q.  v. 
ERIE.   Tohonotu-jtorevcre.   {AS.) 
ERIEN.   ToplouglL   {AS.) 

We  tllle  Dji  lude,  h  «,«,  d>  u««.  na  inko 

w  « luw  in  the  Ke  fut  to  iikg  fjKhc' 


(3)  The  condnit  leading  to  the  itomacli.  An  old 

banting  term. 
ERBES.    Ileibi.    Gowrr. 
ERUOLAT.   A  confection  made  of  leveral  herbs, 

egg<.&c. 
ERBOWLE.   A  diih  composed  cliiefly  of  bnlUee 

and  hooey. 
ERCIinEKENBS.   Archdeaeona.  {A.-N.) 
ERC11EBYS9C[1DPES.   Arcbbishops. 
ERCHEVESQE.    An  archbUliap,    [A.-N.) 

ERCLE.  Ablisler.   Sab^. 
ERD.   The  earth.   Norlk. 

[uadicrnDgcful  hin. 


ERINDE.   An  errand,  or  moiige. 
ERINGOES.    Were  formerly  mniidered  provn. 

entires.    See  the  Cilye  Match,  1639,  l     ■" 

Taylor's  Motto.  1622. 
ERKE.   Weary;  lick.  (A.-S.) 
ERLICHE.    Early,    ffoiwr. 
ERLOND.   Ireland.   Pr.Pmv. 
ERME.  To  grieve;  to  lament.     {AS.}\ 
ERMIN.  Armenian.   CAsueer.  I 

ERMVTE.(l)  Povcriyi  misery.   {ASM 
(2)  A  hermit.    Prompl.  Pan,. 
ERN.(l)  An  eagle.    North. 

Wm  n»ici  p™  h  fHHhe  10  flijt. 
Oirrr  MufUl,  MS.  00.  Trtn.  Cmtil, 

12)  Anum.   Roi.  Gbmc. 

{3)  To  glean.   Keimtlt. 

ERNDE.   An  errand.   {A.-S.) 

ERNE.  (1)  To  ran;  10  flow.    (AS.) 

(2)  To  yearn;  to  desire.   Ililtm. 

ERNEMORWE.   Early  in  the  momtoE.  ■ 

ERNEN.   To«a™;totBlie.    Wtitr. 

ERNEND.   Running.   {A.-S.) 

ERKES.    The  loose  scattered  e«n  of  com  leO 

on  the  ground.    Kennttt. 
ERNEST.    Zeal;  itudioiu ponuit of  anything 


ERNESTONB.   The  aelita.   Harrison. 
ERNFULL.   Sad  I  lamentable.   Susi 
.    ERNUTE.   An  earth-nut.  Efgot. 
EUOR.    Former.    Heame. 
EBOUST.   First.   (AS.) 
ERRABLE,   Arable.   Arch.iLSlS. 
ERRANDE.   Wandering.   {A.-n}) 


K>  Konhnnl. 


I.Z39. 

4 


r.  no. 


EHRA-PATER.  An  eminent  Jewish  astrologcri 

least,  BO  aay  some  of  the  old  almanacs, 
e  name  wis  sometimea  utcd  for  an  al> 
inac.     LiBy  was  also  la  called  by  Butler. 

ERRATES.    Faults.    Halt. 

ERRATIKE,   ■Wandering.   IA.-N.) 

ERRAUNT.   Strolling.   {A.-N.) 


ERRE.   Asfl 


ilipekt 


ERIIESDEKEN.    An  archdewwn. 

ERRIN.   Urine.   Ai-on. 

ERRISH.   Wheal  stubble.   Kml. 

ERRIWIGfiLE.  AncBr-vrig.   Eatt. 

ERROUR.   Course  :  running.   {A..N.) 

ERRYD.    Wandered.    Lydgalf. 

EHS.    The  fqndiunent.    (AS) 

ERSDEKNE.   An  »rch deacon.   (,A..S.) 

BRSH.   Slulible.   Kmt. 

ERSMERT.      Culerogc.      See   an  early  list  i>t 

plants  In  MS.  Sloane  S,  f.  4. 
ERST.    First;  formerly.     {AS.)    Al  ml.  at 


ESC 
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ERSWORT.    The  herb  mouse-ear.   See  a  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloanc  5,  f.  8. 
ERTAGE.  Heritage.  Heame. 
ERIE.  (1)  Art.  Somenet. 

Jhetu  Criste,  luTe  mercy  one  me, 
Ala  thou  «if»  kynge  of  magetU. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  L  17,  f>  S13> 

(2)  To  urge ;  to  compeL 
ERTHEDOUNE.    An  earthquake.   (A.-S.) 

Whennc  thli  tetument  was  in  wrytynge  bifore 
Alexander,  aodeynly  thtr  come  a  thomiere  and  a 
levennynge,  and  ane  erdUdtmnt  ri5te  a  hedous,  so 
that  alle  Babyloyne  qwoke  therwith. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  L  17«  t.  48. 

ERTHE-GALLE.  The  herb  centaury. 
KRTHELES.  Without  earth.  {J.S,) 
KRTHEMOVINGE.  An  earthquake.  (J,-S.) 
liRTHEN.  Previously.  (J.-S,) 
ERTHESMOK.    Fumiu  terra,  the  name  of  a 

plant  given  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
ERTHGRINE.  An  earthquake.  (J-S.) 
ERTHGRYTHE.  An  earthquake.  {J.'S.) 
ERTHING.  Burial  North. 

He  had  hit  eldmoder  maiden-hede» 

And  at  bb  ettMng  alle  Itde. 

MS.  cut.  VetpoM.  A.  lit.  f.  8. 

ERTHSTANE.  The  hearth-stone.  {A.S.) 
ERTINE.  To  irritate ;  to  provoke. 
ERTOU.  Art  thou?  (-^.-5.) 
ERVE.  An  inheritance.  {A.-S.) 

Hit  werketh  wonderIiche» 

And  er»M  glTeth  iikerllch. 

MS.  Hart.  7322,  ap.  Cat  iii.  526. 

ERY.  Every.    Var.dial. 

ERYDAY.  Everyday.  Pr.  Parv. 

ERYE?  The  earth.  Pr.Parv. 

ERYN.   Iron.    Lydgate. 

Y  saghe  hym  here  upp  on  hys  krowne, 
Brynnyng  emn  that  hare  hym  downe. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  10. 

ERYNDE.  An  errand.  Ritton. 
ERYS.  Ears.  Sometimes,  years. 

Wode  ha«  0r|f»,  fylde  hai  si5t. 
Were  the  forster  here  now  right 
Thy  wordic  thuld  Uke  the  ille. 

MS.  Cantob.  Ft.  r.  48, 1 49. 
ERYSCHEMEN.  Irishmen. 
ERYTACHE.  Heritage.  Arch.  xxii.  369. 
ERYYNE  ?  Earthen.   Pr.  Parv. 
ERZELL.  Herself.  Somerset. 
ESBATEMENT.    A  play,  or  pastime.    {A.'N.) 
ESCAPE.    A  transgression.    Skak.   Explained 
by  Blount,  *'  a  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
tome  lawfiil  restraint.'' 
ESCHAR.  A  newt.  North. 
ESCHAUFE.    To  make  hot.    {A.-N.) 
ESCHAUNGE.  Exchange.  {A.^N.) 
ESCHE.  An  ash-tree.  Pr.Parv. 
ESCHEKBRR.  Chess.  Also,  the  exchequer. 
ESCHELE.  Troop ;  company.   {A.-N.) 
ESCHEN.  Made  of  ash.   Seiop. 
ESCHETES.  Escheats.  {A.-N.) 
ESCHEWE.  To  stir ;  to  move ;  to  go. 
The  kyng  chaungei  hit  fote, 
Eteheum  a  lyttille. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  i.  17.  f.  65. 

ESCHIVE.   To  eschew ;  to  shun.   {A.-N.) 


And  in  thy  lawe  so  despende. 
That  vayne  glorye  y  ichalle  9*cMv«. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  53. 

ESCHTE.    Asked.   {A.^S.) 
ESCLAUNDER.   Slander ;  reproach. 

No  worschip  may  he  to  hymselfe  conquers^ 
But  grete  ^daunder  unto  hym  and  her. 

Chaucer,  MS.  C^tab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  00. 

ESCORCHES.    Animals  that  were  flayed.    An 

old  hunting  term. 
ESCOTED.  Paid ;  supported.  Shak. 
ESCRIED.   Observed;  descried. 
ESCRITE.  AwriUng.  (A.-N.) 
ESCUAGE.    Service.    (A.-N) 
ESCULPED.    Sculptured.  HaU. 
ESE.  (1)  Ease ;  pleasure ;  to  accommodate ;  to 

be  pleased.  {A.'N.) 
(2)  Bait  for  fishes.  Nominale  MS. 
ESEMENT.   Relief.    Chaucer. 
ESENDROPPERS.     Eavesdroppers.     See  the 

Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1075. 
ESH.  (1)  Stubble ;  aftermath.   Surrey. 
(2)  To  ask.  Also,  an  ash  tree.  North, 
ESHIN.   ApaiL  North. 
ESHINTLE.  ApailfuL   Cheth. 
ESHORNE.   Cut  in  two.   {A.-S.) 

Why  hast  thou  thia  aak  thua  eehome. 
Now  la  it  spylt  and  thou  haat  it  lome. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  47. 

ESHUK.    A  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon- 
horse's  traces,  in  the  form  of  an  S.    Weet. 

ESIE.  Gentle;  light.   Chaucer. 

ESILICH.  Gently.   Chaucer. 

ESK.   A  newt ;  a  lizard.  North. 

ESKING.   ThepenUce.  Line. 

ESKIP.  To  equip,  as  with  men,  &c. 

ESKRIE.  Aery.  HaO. 

ESLE.   To  ask.  Heame. 

ESLOYNE.   To  remove.  Spenser. 

ESMAYE.  To  astonish.    (^A.-N.) 

Thia  womman  woche  com  so  etmaifcd, 
Ansueryd  with  fulle  aoSte  ipeche. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 6.  f.  7. 
And  thus  weze  I  withinne  wroth. 
That  outwarde  I  am  alle  affraycd. 
And  so  dettemprid  ami  eamayed. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  AntUj.  134,  f.  84. 

ESP.  The  asp  tree.  North. 

Tak  the  barke  of  the  e$p,  and  the  rote  of  walwort, 
of  ayther  i-like  mykel,  and  stampe  thame  wele.  and 
do  it  in  a  clene  veiael.       Med.  Hee,  MS.  Bright,  f.  14. 

ESPECCION.  Especial.  (A.^N.) 
ESPECE.   A  small  portion.   Caxton. 
ESPERANCE.   Hope ;  expectation.  {A.-N.) 
ESPEYRE.  Expectation.   (^.-A':) 

To  putten  Rome  in  fulle  eepejfre. 

That  Morii  waa  apparaunt  eyre. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  71  • 

Thui  stante  envye  In  good  etpeyre. 

To  ben  hlreselfe  the  develis  eyre.  MS  Ibid.  f.  83. 
ESPIAILLE.  Spying;  private  watching.   A.-N.) 
ESPIAL.  A  spy.   Gower. 
ESPICE.    To  look ;  to  observe. 
ESPICERIE.  Spices.  {A.-N.) 
ESPIE    An  overlooker.  HaU, 
ESPIN.  The  asp  tree.  North. 
ESPIRITUELL.  Spiritual ;  heavenly.    (^.-A^) 


[ 


t 


I 
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EST 

KSPLOIT.     AdranUge.      (A.-S.) 

The  H^l«  goiti  upt»  ud  furlh  Ihcy  ttnu;u, 

Qoatr,  MS.  9te.  ^Mit.  IM,  t. 

ESPOIRE.    Hope.     Onion-. 
ESPOUSE.     Spouse;  wife.    HaO. 
ESfREU.     SprcRd.     Sirfncjr. 
ESPUINGOLD.      All  eugine  oied  (or  throwing 

large  atonei  in  sieges.  (A.-ff.) 
ESPItrSEU.  Tiken.  ^J.-^^.) 
ESUUAYMOUS.    Equt!  {?). 

OUWD    °'"""'"*^*    (,_;,_  ,jj[_,.,j 

ESQUIP-     Same  u  £>it^,  q.  T. 

ESQUIRE,  Aq  esquire  of  the  tmiir,  an  sttenJan 

upon  u  kiilglit  wlio  carried  hii  helmet,  ipeu 

•lid  shiclil. 
ESS.    Ashes,  or  a  place  nnder  the  gnlM  to  re 

eeivelhem  in.     North. 
ESSAY.     Same  ai  Jiaay,  q.  v. 
ESSE.  (1)  To  ask.     Htmif. 

(2)  Enu.    minin. 

(3)  I>.    MS.  Colt.  Vespas.  D.  «i.  t.  2. 
ESSES.  (1)  The  coUbt  of  S3,  or  eiKi,  worn  b 

Kaighta  of  ibe  Garter. 
(2)  Large  worm*.    Knl. 
ESSEW.     luue.     Bale. 
ESSEX.LION.    A  calf-     Crow. 
ESSEX-STILE.    A  ditch.     O'rotf. 
ESSHBKED.    Asked,     Iftame. 
ES5HET.    Asked.    [Imme. 
ESSIIOLB.    An  asb-bm,     Ntirlh. 
ESSOINE.    Aneicase.     (.A.-N.) 

Ohht.  MS.  am!  ^fttl^-  IM,  t  U 

ESSTE.     Aiked.     Hrame. 

ESSYSE.     ItaMt;  euitom.     R.  de  Bruaae. 

EST.  <l)£ateit.     Heamt. 

(2)  Host.     IFebrr. 

(3)  Lorei  munificence.    {AS.) 

Tlity  wnvhl  ti]rni  mrkyUF  *ao, 

IIS.  cauab.  ?t.  11. 38.  r,  ei 
ESTABLIE.    Ag:uard.      [A-N.) 
ESTAFET.     A  footniaa.     [Spaa.) 
ESTALLED.     Inatalied.    {A.-N.) 


ESTIMATE.    Estimation :  value. 
ESTITE.    A.  well.     Norlh. 
ESTOC.    A  small  stabbing  sword. 
ESTOPPED.     Slopped.     HalL 
ESTIUDIOTS.     French  dr^oons, 
ESTKAiNGER.    A  stranger,     {Fr.) 
ESTRB.^1)  Sutei  coDdition.     {A.-N.) 


>1.  t-W         J 


(3)  Cour 


(A.-N.) 
wn.     (ul.-N.) 


ODfe  HMIC 


aillTlo 


us.Digt,33a. 
ESTANDART.    A  standard.     Hall 
ESTASION.    A  shop,  or  stalL    (A.-N.) 
ESTATE.     State;  condition;  aweallhy  penon; 

admiiiistration  of  govemmeal :  an  olieiaancc. 
ESTATELICH.  Stately.  Chaucer.   Lydgatehas 

f  tally.  Minor  Poems,  p,  1. 
ESTATUTE.     A  sUlnte,      HaU. 
ESTCHEKER,     A  chess-board, 
Andallitohlt  llialln  thilpli 

ESTEAD,     Instead.     North. 
K8TELLACI0UN.    Aitrologjr.    {A.-N.) 
ESTFRE.    Slate,     Heame. 
L  MSTEJtyB.    FrnnA-S.  tttre! 


Tbit  ftR  his  nuiui  h*  hy;(  Tuncenre. 

ESTRES.  Theiuwaidpaitaof abuildtngicham' 

lien  ;  walks ;  pauagci  in  a  garden.    (^.•A'.^ 
See  Will,  and  Werw.  p.  64. 
ESTRETB.     A  street. 

Theie  (m  jli  iwcye  of  ihllkouirwa. ' 

ESTRICII-BOARDS.  Deal-boardi  exported 
from  the  Enitcm  countries.  [Austria?] 

ESTRICHE.    Reserred ;  banght J.     (A.-N:) 

ESTRICH-FALCON.  A  species  of  large  falcon, 
mentioned  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Guy 
of  Warwick.  Shakespeare  teems  to  allude  to 
this  bird  in  Ant.  and  Cleop.  ill,  II,  rtlriJgt. 

ESTKIDGE.    An  ostrich.    Mamigtr. 

BSTROiTS.    Narrow  cloths.   (Pr.) 

ESTUP.   Stuff;  householdgooda.   HaO. 

ESTUIFE.   Apockct^aie.   l_Fr.) 

ESUE.    Toescape,   (A.-N.) 
.    Soft.    Prompt.  Part. 

ESYNE.    Sterccro.    Pr.Parv. 

ET.  (I)  Eat;  eren.    Htante. 

(2)  Aljlo;  that.    Norlh. 

ETAYNE.    A  giant.   {A.-S.) 

Fl,  hi  Slid,  thOB  (OUUl  t   ihw  (HjtM/ 

Alli  my  kDTghUs  ihdu  gir»  be  slayiiB 

WKLfanlH  A.  i.  17,  r. 
ETCH.  (1)  Stubble.     Tuiar. 
(a)Toekeout;  toangment.  Kenl. 
ETE.    Eat.    Somenel. 

The  ichepcTde  m  tilts  that  ht  sntle. 

ETERMYNABLE.    Interminable. 
ETERNAL.    Infernal ;  damned.    Ral~ 
ETERNE.    ETBrlasdng.    {Lai.) 


of  Guy 
r.  in. 
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ipplycaeyon  of  Souljs,  i 
(2)  To  ask.   Gataaynt. 
ETHEN.   Hence.   {A^S.) 
ETHER.  (1)  An  wider.   NoHk. 

(2)  The  air  or  sky.   NominA. 

(3)  To  bind  hedges  with  flexible  rods  cslted 
ethert,  or  tlherii^i.    AUo,  ahedge.    (A.-S.) 

(^4)  Either;  each.    (A.-S.) 


\ 


STE 


ETHSCIIAPG.     To  escape,    l/ampob. 
ETHSTE.     Asked.    Heanr. 
ETUYNDEL.    HJf»  bushel.     Pr.  Pare. 
ETON.    E»t,  pi.    (J..S.) 
ETOW.    lo  two.    NorlA. 
ETBAATH.    Truly ;  in  trulh.     Cravm. 
ETRIDE.    Tried.    Hi^iu. 
BITER.    Same  u  Jtler,  q.  v. 
ETTETHE.    Tbe  eighteenlh.     Httme. 
ETTTCK.    Hectic.    {Fr.)    Eltiekfairr,  u  ( 

phnue  for  the  igup. 
ETTIN.    Same  lu  Etai/w,  q.  v.    "  An  elen 

ich  1  flght,"  SirTriBtreiD,  p.  178. 
ETTLE.  (1)  A  netUe.     Wetl. 
m  To  deal  out  ipariDgly.    Korlk. 
(3J  To  prepara  ■,  to  >et  in  order ;  lo  intend : 

try  i  to  attempt  i  lo  contrive  j  to  earn ;  to  ( 

>ign  ;  to  linger,  or  dday.    North.     '•  ElleUea 

to  bee  ouerijiiB,"  i.  e.  deaigns  lo  be  conqueror, 

MS.  Mortc  Arthure,  t  as. 
ETTLEMENT,     Intention.    A'or(A. 
ETTLINGS.    Earnings;  wtgea,     Nvrlh. 
ETTWBE.  Asheath,  or  caie,  far  holding  tmal! 

inflmmeuta.    (Fr.) 
ETTYS.    EaU,     North. 


Ht  ihir 


.,5tl.h 


ic.jitthi 


I 


ETTK.     Alerer.    Itfdgalt. 
BUBIDES.    TheHebridei.    Drawttm. 
EUGHT.    Owed.     North. 
EUPHUISM.     An   aSfected  ilyle    of  apeiking 
and  writing  inlroduced  at  Ilie  ctoae  of  (he 
■ixtcenlh  i^enluty  by  Lil];r<  who  wt  Uie  faslrii 
in  worka  entitled,  'Eupk«r»,  or  the  ^Ho/ony 
qf  Wit,  and  EupMwt  and  Ati  EmgtanJ,  which 
are  replete  with  abanrd  jai^n  and  bombast. 
These  booki  were  eompletcly  the  fashion  for 
the  lime,  and  llirir  immortality  vainly  pre- 
dicted by  the  author'!  cooteinporariea. 

KUHS.    Uie ;  nutoui ;  iire.     Malory,  ii.  !5. 

EUBOSE.    Koie  water.     (.Y.-A'.) 

EUTRIR.     To  poor  ont.     DeBon. 

BV.     Haw.     North. 

EVANGELETT-VATS.  CbccK-vati.  lo  tailed 
from  being  charged  with  the  ioiagca  of  the 
lainls  which  were  to  be  imprinted  on  tbe 
cheese*.   Sufoli. 

EVANOILES.    TbcGojpels.    (A.-m 

BVANS.  A  she-cat,  uid  la  he  so  called  trm  ■ 
witch  of  that  name. 

BVAT.    A  newt.   Samrrief. 

EVE.  (1)  To  become  damp.    Wat. 

ft)  A  hen-roost.     Someritt. 

EVECK.    A  goat,    (lat.) 

RVBLING.   ThecTening.     Aran. 

EVELLES.    Without  eviL    {^.-5.) 

EVELONO.  Oblong.  Wrongly  printed  HitJnu 
in  Pr.  Pars,  p,  it 

EVEMEN.    Evening.    Dortfl. 

EVEN.  (1)  To  compare.      Writ. 

(t)  Equal ;  to  equal,  or  make  equal. 


EVEN-AND-ODD.    A  game  played  by  loa^g 

upcoina.     See  Cleaveland'a  Poema,  1660,  p. 
H2i  Florin,  p.  3aa. 
EVEN-CRISTEN.  A  fellow-ChristUn,  or  neigh- 
hour.    See  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

In  Ihc  irhllki  n  farbadaie  ui  illg  manen  ol 

EVEN-DOWN.  Downright.  NorlA.  Ptthapa 
connected  with  eremfen,  in  Syr  Gnwayne. 

EVENE.  (1)  Evenly;  equally.    (4..S.) 

(2)  An  ear  of  com.    Med. 

EVENE-FORTH.    Equally.     [J.-S.) 

EVENELICHE.    Evenly ;  eqnsUy.   (^.-5.) 

EVENES.    Equity.    L^dgate. 

EVEN-FLAVOURED.  Unmixed ;  unvaried  j 
Qnifonn.    Suffolk. 

EVEN-FORWARD.  Directly  forward  ;  in  con. 
tinued  juccoiion.    A'orM. 

EVENHEDE.    Equality;  equity.     (.I.-S.) 

EVENINE.    Equitable.    {A.-s!) 

EVENINGS,  The  dehvery  al  evening  of  a  car- 
portion  of  giasa  or  com  to  a  cuitomary 


enant.     Km 


Id  I II 


EVENLIKE,   Equal !  equnUy-    {A.-S.) 
EVENLINESS.    Equality.    Pair^. 
EVTNOLDB.   Of  the  same  age.    {J.-S.) 
EVENSONGE.    Veepers.    {AS.) 
EVENTOUH.    Adventure.    Wtitr. 
EVEN-WHILE.    Even-lime.     W.  Wtk. 
EVENYNG.    EquaJ;jtwt.     (ArS.) 
EVER.  (1)  However.    Heanu. 

(2)  At  anytime.    I'ar.  Hat. 

(3)  Alwiyt.    {A.-S.)    Eter  in  on,  continually  in 
tbe  same  manner,  ftvrto  ^Ef^.agTcat  while, 

'i)  Rye-grau,     Devoti. 

5)  An  opening  stile.    Clone. 
EVER-AMONG.     See  Ammge. 
EVER-EITHER.    Both.     Wiclct\ffe. 
EVEREMAR.    Evermore.    {A.-S.) 
EVEBFERNE.    WaU  fern.     Gerard. 
EVEEICH.     Each  one;  every  one.     {A.-S,) 
EVERIDEL.    Every  part.     {A.-S.) 
EVERLASTING.  (1)  American  cudweed. 
(2)  A  kind  of  atrong  stuff  formerly  much  worn 

bv  sergeants. 
EVERNE,   Ever;  however.    Htame. 
EVERROSE.    Rose  water.   {A.-N.) 
EVEBUCHDEL,    Every  part.     {A..S.) 
EVERY.  (1)  A  spedcs  of  graia.    Wtwt. 
{2)  Every  each,  every   other,  alternate  j  «>«ry 

/ool  anon,  efery  Uie,  every  now  and   then; 
rrery  w/tijii  while,  now  and  then ;  merf  leA^ 
and  again,  ever  and  anon  ;  ecrry  year't  land, 
Und  which  will  bear  crops  every  year. 
EVEBYCHONE.    Everyone.    {A.-S.) 

Tb«  chflde  lurnyd  liym  ■ba*ti  wvth  WDimdcf  rBdil. 

And  bloajpd  the  pvpvU  «HriH^nf . 


ile. 
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BXA  :\ 

EVESE.   The  uvea  of  a  house.    (J.-S.) 

KVESED.     Afraid,     lydgalf. 

EVESINGE.    Eaves.    Ilulatt. 

EVESTERRE.     Evening  star.     Pr.  Parr. 

EVET.  A  newt.  Wal.  See  Huloet.  1552; 
Kyng  Aliiaundvr,  6126. 

EVICTED.    nispoMessed.    (Lai.) 

EVID.    Hesvied  ;  made  besv^'. 

EVIL.  (I)  Alialler.     Grotf. 

(2)  A  fork,  as  B  bay-fork,  &c.     IFetf. 

EVIL-EYE.  An  eye  which  cliarais.  Snperati- 
lioui  people  suppose  that  the  first  morniDg 
glsDce  of  him  who  hu  an  evil  eye  is  ccrtiiiii 
'  "*      "  jrbcBsl,  if  not  inimwhate, 


U leaat  c 


ituallx. 


EVITE.  To  avoid.  (Lot.') 
EVORYE.  Ivory.  JPeJer. 
EVOUR.     Ivory,     lydjale. 


EVrX..   A  diaCBie ;  a  fit  of  madaeii  i  to  fall  ill, 


EVYI.Y.    Heavil; ;  lorrowfnUy. 
EVYN.     Evening.     Gowir. 
EVVN-LY3THIIS.    TwiUght.    M.-.J.) 
EW,    Yew.    (/f..S.)    S«e  ReUq.  Autiq.  i.  ; 
EWAfiE.     Somekind  of  Btone,  or  amulet.    See 

Pinrs  Ploughman,  p.  29. 
EWARE.    A  water-bearer.    Pr.  Fan. 
Efm.    Owed.    Syffotk. 
EWE.GOWAN.    The  common  daisy.    Sorth. 
EWEB.    An  udder.    Narlh. 
EWERY.    The  place  where  the  ewers  fur  wash. 

ing  the  hands  before  and  oUgc  meals  wen 

kept.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 
EWKRAS.    A  herb.    Arch.  nix.  377. 
EWGH.    A  yew.     Weit. 

Nut  Id  II  a  dn>li>;:-raame,  wh«c  aoot  li  c1i«- 


EWN.     An  oven.    JVor(A. 

E-WONNE.    Won.    {.J.-5.) 

In  lav«*Tl  meo  muttdfrpevjiae, 
Of  that  jre  tH  fan(|ueryd  ■nd  ff-uvniu. 

EWTE.  (1)  To  pour  water.   Exmoor. 
(2)  A  newt.    Maundginlr. 
KWYNS.    Hewiogs.    Arch.  x.  93. 
EX.  (1)  An  axle,  or  a.'cis.     ifeit. 
(2)  To  aik.     Glouc.  and  Deeott. 
EXAKEBLT.    ExBcUy.     rar.dial. 
EXALTATE.    Exalted,    ilal.) 


rhouje  * 


«  gtct,  jrl  hryer  woUlt 


EXALTATION.    A  planet  was  said  to  he 
exaltation,  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of  the 
ludiac  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  eie  ' 
■troQge*t  iofloence. 
EXAMETROH.    An  hexameter  verse. 
BXAMPLER.     A  lampler.     /■Ri>sn-ae(, 
BXAN.     Tie  herb  croMwort.     fJeraid. 


EXP 


To  disburse,  or  discharge. 
EXC.\.LIBOIJU.    The  name  of  King  t' 

sword,  frequently  mentioned. 
EXCHEVE.    To  eschew,  or  shun,    (^.-."flj" 
EXCISE.     To   impose  upon;   to  overehaqso. 

r.  dial 

EXCLAIM.    An  exclamation.    Shut. 
EXCOMMENGE.   To  cucommunicate.  {A.-N.) 

See  StanihiirsI,  p.  26. 
EXCOURSE.    An  expedition.     {Lai.) 
EXCREMENT.    Anything  that  grows  from  tlie 

human  body,  as  hair,  nads,  Sic. 
EXCUSATION.    An  eicuse.    (Lot.) 


EXCUSEMENT.    An  excuse. 

So  Ihllke  cinuManl  wu  noot. 

MS.  Sit.  A„nq.  iH,  r.4a. 
EXCYTATE.  To  excite.  HaU. 
EXE.  An  ate.  Eatt. 
EXECUTION.  The  sacking  of  a  town.  Nan*. 
EXECUTOUR.     An  executiouer.    £iveiiM«> 

a  female  eiecutioner.     {J..N.) 
EXEMPLAIRE.    Exemplary.     {A.-N.) 
EXEMPT.    Taken  away.    Skak. 
EXEN.    Oxen.    NoriK. 
EXEQUY.    Funeral.    Sidney. 
EXERCISES.    Week-day  sermons,  so  called  b; 

the  Puritans. 
EXERPED.     Drawn  out.     TigatU. 
EXHALE.    To  drag  o         "'   ' 


Shak. 
BXHERIDATE.     to  disinherit.    I 

to  mean,  to  hate  or  detest. 
EXHIBITION.  Stipend;aUowance.    The  term 

EXIDEMIC.    An  epidemic    HaB. 

EXIGENT.    Eugenee;difficBlt;.    t, 
that  lies  where  the  defendant  in  an  action 
personal  cannot  be  found. 

EXILE.  Poor  i  lean ;  endowed  with  amnll  re- 
venues.   I  Lai.) 

EXLE.    An  axle.    Florio,p.  67. 

EXORCISATIONS.    Eiordama.    {A.-N.) 

EXPANS-VERES.  Single  yeart,  with  tlie  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  answering  to 
them.     ChoHCer. 

EXPECT.  To  suspect!  to condtide; to  suppose; 
lo  believe ;  to  wait ;  to  tarry ;  expectation. 

EXPECTAUNT.     Waiting.    {A.-N.) 

EXPECTION.  Expectation.  "  With  «o  much 
«apKliim,"  The  Bride,  IGJO,  sig.  B-  ii 

EXPEDIENCE.  Expedition;  celerity.  Stud). 
Alio,  an  enterprise,  or  undertaking.  Ktpv- 
dieitt,  quick. 

EXPENDUNTUR.  In  old  works,  an  account  of 
the  things  expended. 

EXPERTFULL.    Expert ;  skilful. 

EXPIATE.    Expired.     Siat. 

EXPIRE.    To  exhBQit,  or  wear  out. 

EXPLATE.  To  explain,  or  unfold.  Jonsoa, 
viii.  431.  Perhaps  a  form  of  eipleile,  or  er- 
ploil.  q.  V.  We  have  erplrilen  in  A  Prophesie 
of  Cadwallader.  1604. 

EXPUITE.    To  perfhno;  to  Gnisbi  to  com- 
\     ;i\eW  ■, '.Q  ta*w.^.    I^A.-WS 


I 


I 

I 


MS.Siir.J»llq.iH,t.3. 

EXPLOIT.     To  perform.    Holinibed.  Chron. 

Iretaad,  p.  146.    AI90,  to  apptf  one'i  lelt  to 

inything.    Paltgnae. 
KXPOSTUIATE.    To  inquire.     Shak. 
EXPOSTL'RE.    Bipotnre.     Skak. 
EXPOUNEN.  To  expound  i  to  MpWn.  (.f.-A'.) 
EXPULSE.    To  eipet,  or  driye  out.    {Ul.) 
EXPURGE.    To  purge,  or  clennae  out. 
EXQUIRE.     To  inquire.     Chapman. 
EXSUFFLICATE.    Contemptible,    (to/.) 
EXTABLE.    AccepUble.   Stale  Pspen,  i.  813. 
EXTEND.    To  value  the  property  of  anj  one 

who  hai  rorfeiled  hiabond;  to  spjiraiw;  to 

EXTENDOUR.    A  aurveror;  one  vtbo  extendi 

property. 
EXTENT.    A  valuation,  or  teixnre.    Hence,  s 

violent  Bttnek. 
EXTEBMINION.    Eitermination.     See  lIoU, 

Heniy  VII.  f.  23. 
EXTERN.    External;  oulnird.     Nam. 
BXTIRP.    To  extirpate.    (_lal.) 
KXTRAUGHT.    Bxlrscted.    Hall 
EXTRAVAGANT.     WuideriDg.     S*o*. 
EXTRE.    An  axletree.    Bait. 

Tht  flmumnit  unt  >l*o  every  iptn, 
Thi  EOlden  uln  ud  the  •Inra  tttna. 

LrtgtH,  US.  .^dnol.n,  r.  33. 

EXTREAT.   EitTECtion.    (/V.) 
EXTRESS.    Todmwout.    (Laf.) 
EXTRUCTION.    DeBtruction.   HrytcooJ. 
EXUI^TE.   Tobiniih.   {Lai.)    An  exile,  Har. 

djDg"!  Chron.  f.  189. 
EXUPERATE,    To  overbalance. 
EXURE.    To  asinre.    (A..N.) 


EYB 

EVEABLE.    Sightly.     NarlA. 
'YE-BITE.    To  bewitch  a 

evil  eye.     North. 
EYE-BREEN.    The  eyebrows.    _ 
EYE-BREKES.    Eyelidx.    KortIL 
EVE-GRASS.    Old  pasture  gnnmd.  thet  l<ai 

been  long  without  being  eaten.    Giouc- 
EYEN.    Eye*.    (_A.-S.j 
EVER    Heir ;  heirega  :  ur. 
EYERIE.    Same  u  Airy,  q.  v, 


Ice. 


tr«Le. 


■L  1701,  r.JS. 


I*<j«a.  MS.M 
EXUS.    Axet.    DegrevSDt,  32!i. 
SY.  (1)  Aye T  year  "hi     North. 

Sgl  thoght  Uieknrji,  loogyiio 
Thit  IDEHC  at  tbechoctn  hnU  ) 


mAnegB.    (J..&.) 

SYANE.    Again.   Degrevanl,  ISI, 

BIAS.  A  young  haKk  recently  taken  out  of 
the  neat.  JVamiuilvf,  a  young  male  siiarrow- 
hnrV ;  and  hence,  metaphorically,  1  bay. 

EVDENT.    Dihgenl.    Narl/i. 

EYDUR.    Either.    North. 

AUcMiawDdc'lykga  rim. 

BYE.  (1)  A  imall  tint  of  colour.  Just  enough  to 


EYE-SORE.    A  blemish ;  any  lUaagrecable  ob. 

ject.     Far.  dial 
EYET.  (I)  To  eat.     Wane. 
(2)  A  suiaU  island,  or  ait.     Kemelt. 
EYEVANG.    A  strap  or  slay  to  which  the  girt 

of  the  saddle  it  buckled.    Becen. 
EVGER.    Sharpi  sour.    (/V.) 
EVGHE.    Fear.    Gyof Want.  p.  13. 
EYGHTE.    Possessions.    {J..S.) 
EYH.   An  eye.    Brume's  Travels,  p.  152.  fyArn. 

MS.Cott.  Vetpas.  D.  vii. 
EYHE.  A  handle,  or  haft. 
EIKAKE.    A  kind  of  cake  compounded  with 

cgp.    Pr.  Pare. 
EYL.    An  ear  of  corn.    TransUteii  by  acta  in 

MS.  LanuLBSO,  f.  ib. 
E  VLQE.     To  yield ;  t«  return ;  to  ^ve,  or  de- 

EYLDEN.    Went,    Cheater  Plays,  ii,  72. 

EYLUYNGE.    Fnd,     Pr.  Partr. 

EYLE.    An  island.    Norl/i. 

EVLEN.    To  ail.    {^..S.) 

Sjr  Lancelot  tphii^'  noihjtBjr  twi  (Ode, 
Ht  ihjille  be  holt  by  pryme  of  day. 

EVLIADS.    Oglegi  wanton  looks.     (Fr.) 

EYLSUM.    Wholeiiome  1  sound. 

EYLYKE.     Elsewhere.     Lydgate. 

EYLYNE.   To  withstand.    Fr.  Farv. 

EYMAUENT.    Directly  opposite.     Wnt. 

EVMERY.    Abbes.    Fr.  Pare. 

EYNE.  (l)EyeB.    North. 

(2)  A  thicket?    MS.  Mortc  Arthure. 

EYNKE.    Ink.     Hampatt. 

EV-QWYT.    The  white  of  egg.    (X.-T.) 

EVRAR.    A  brood  of  swva.    Sometimes,  l£« 

bird  itself. 
EYRE.    Grace;  haste;  speed;  air;  to  plough; 


dial 


see.     See 

(2)  A  brood  of  pheasants,     far 
Iz)  The  mouth  of  a  pit.    North. 

(4)  Water.  Sontertt.    Anoutlelfor 
■  drain.    BatI, 

(5)  To  obseryc  minutely.    Emipx. 
(6;Aweileari  power,    (A.-S.) 


go ;  lo  mote ;  an  belrett,  or  heir ;  I 
as  hawks  do. 
EYREN.     Egp.    See  Introduction. 
EYRISH.    AeriaL     Chaueer. 
EVRONDE.    Erected.    Holmt. 
EYRONE.    Eggs,  as  eyren,  q.  v. 

A  wo-nJyl  n.™  «h.l  kepe  hjm  Ih 


EYHLiS.    Years,    lltarvt. 


ETSS.   Eue.    Se«  L«ngtoft,  p.  t 


BYSEMENTE8.    OonveBtenca. 
BTSTBR.    An  oyMer.     Rel,  Ant.  i.  BS. 
BYTE.    Eight.    Oto.Mfl. 
EVTBNDE.    Tlie  eighth.     I^a/r. 
EVTENDELE.    Half  ■  bnshtrl,  or  the  eighth 
[nrt  of  >  coomb,  ichenM  the  terra.  Pr.  Pert. 


4  FAG 

The  lenns  leenu  to  be  Ktiined  in 
■hire  word  aghtnJolt,  eigbl  ponndi  of  □ 
more  nsuallf  nritlen  nacterulole,  although  Ih 
derivation  ia  probahlj  from  aat'-    ' 

EYTH.    Easjiesuilj.    (^^S.) 

EY}IRE.    The  air.    Pr.  Parv. 

EY3THE.    Eight    Pr.  Parv. 

E^ENEN.    Eyes.    See  Wright's  Lytic  t 


p.  39.    £)e,  £ 


1,  |i.  3. 


EJEVER.    Em.    Audelay,  p.  28. 


PAA.    Few 

Efip. 

lave 

ftmjUue 

hrm 

to 

bj.  l»fc. 

I 


I 


PAAT.    A&alt.     &<n™. 
FABBIN.    Flattering.    JVm-M. 
PABLE.   Idle  diieourae.   {J.-N.) 
FADRICATCRB.    Making.   {Lai.) 
FABRICK-LAMDS.    Uodi  given  towuas  the 

BUiDteDsnce,  building,  or  repair  of  churchM 

or  eatbedrali. 
FABURDEN.    A  high  sounding  tone  or  noise 

that  fills  the  cor. 
PACCHE.  To  fetch.   Xi'/mh. 
FACE.  (1)  To  brag!  to  .ounl ;  to  bout ;  to  rail 

at  an^  one.    7b  face  me  vtHH  a  lie,  to  make 

him  believe  it  i>  tmc     To  fact  am  nut  cr 

down,  to  put  him  dovo  by  potitit 
(2)  To  fact  aimt.  a  military  term. 

trheel  U  Uie  rear. 
1 3)  Harm ;  contequence.     Wfber. 
M)  FxMt  enemies. 

at  the  game  of  Priiuei 
■Idly  upon  a  card.    See  the  Trisll  of  Wiis, 

1604,  p.  112.    Whence  same  the  pbiaie  lo 

fact  it  tttilA  a  frd  if  tat,  lo  face  aiiTlhiag 

ont  by  riicer  impi]dencf\ 
FACED^ARD.  A  court-card.    tVfl. 
FACER.    Animpudentpenoai  aboaaler.  Alao, 

a  bnmper  of  wine. 
FACETE.    Choice;  fine.   (Lirf.) 
FACHELL.    A  amaU  dagger?  Kmpe. 
FACHON.   A  falchion,  or  aword.   {m.-N.) 
FACHUR.    TogrowliteiDfeature.     WmU 
IkOiS.   Bymrtvlhl    Dtwm. 
FACON.    A&ulcon.    Torrent,  p.  31. 
FACONDE.  Eloquent!  attractive  l,A.-N.)  Also 

a  BObstuitiTe,  eloqaence. 
VACONDIOUS.    Eloquent.    OucUm. 
IFACRERB.    -  ■    ■ 


SACULTE.   Qoiclinesg ;  readiness.   {Lai.) 
rAl).(l)PuUoned.   Korlk. 
%  A  trifliog  whim.    '" 
'iJAtr        •   ■ 


Uldl 


A  trill*  of  straw.    Var.  dial. 


(4)  A  coloured  balL  Line. 

(5)  To  be  biuy  lOwnt  triflei,     Uite. 
FADDLE.  (1)  A  pack,  or  bundle.     »> 
(2)  To  dandle;  tocfaeriib.      Scoll. 
FADDY.   FriTolous.    tt'nl.  Also  (he  n. 

Cornwall  dance. 
FALIE.(1)  Sad;  sorrowful.    (J.-t/.) 

(2)  Dirty  ;  di)«re«hla.   {J..N.) 

Bui  thsrj  ■»  K  WRHlH  am  MIc. 
or  IheH  Uuilu(K>(au]ianil.Mi. 
ThU  make  hem  (cynn  than  God  bav  n 

(3)  Strong;  powerful.  This  seems  to  be  \im 
meaning  in  Perceval,  and  Sir  TriatrGm.  I>'l4&> 
Percevd.  1440,  conquered? 

(4)To..nlib.    SAmi. 
FADED,    Tainted  i  decayed.    Korlh. 
FADER.    A  father.  {J.-S.) 
FADGE.  (I)  To  put  together  1  lo  fare;  to4 
lo  fit  i  to  agree ;  to  proceed  { to  suceerd. 

(2)  A  small  flat  loaf,  or  thick  cake ;  to  bort, 
thrash ;  a  bundle ;  a  fagot,  ^^li. 

(3)  An  irregular  pace,   jiu, 
FADGEB.    To  work,  or  fag.    Drnm. 
FADGY.    Corpulent;  onwieldy.  AXA. 
FADING.    Tbeoameof  aulriBhilanca.a]>di 

the  burden  of  a  popular  Iriah  wng  of  a 


kind.     Uoooe, 

song  is  io  caUed. 
FADME.    A  fathom.    Legale.    : 

fBlhom,  lo  encompaas. 
FADOM.    a  fathom.    DtHnr. 
FADOODLE.    Puloo.    Dfkker. 
FAEBBRRY.    See /'nfrerrwi. 
FAED.    Faded.    Toianfleg  Mgil. 
FAEES.   Foes ;  enemiei. 


I  burden  of  ■ 


Thai  iwytlie  1 


FAEGANG,   A  gang  ot  beggan.    AWA. 
FAERIE.    The  nstion  of  I'airiej  j  ei   '      " 

the  work  of  Fairies.   {.4,-N.) 
FAFF.   To  move  violently.   Iforth. 
FAFFl-E.    To  stutter,  or  iiammcri  to  uiuiler; 

to  triRe ;  to  fumble,   /firrlh.  Sec  Uuvt,  IHMt, 

F.  19;  Hallyband's  Dict.l&9X 
PAFT.    Fought.   CVac™. 
PAG.  (I)  Atheep-tick.    Line. 
(2)  Toboat.orthrasb.  Alio,  lo  be  sent  about  on 

errands.   A  achoollxjj'ilenn. 
')  A  knot  in  cluth.  Bhunl. 
FAGAKY.   A  vagary,    N>Jt 


f  nOB.  To  deceive  hj  labehoiHl  or  flatlcry. 
(.<.■&)  AIM,  (Jeceil,  (Ultery.  See  Ljdgaiu, 
p.  27 1  HBrdyng**  Chren.  f.  51. 


FAOGINO.    Keiping,    or  cultiug   (lie 

with  Bshort  >eythe.    H'al. 
FAGGS.    Fain ;  gUdly.   A'™/.    Mure  generally 

expUdned  aa/aciti.  q.  v. 
FAGtl.    Poaght.    n>«<r. 
PAGIOU.     French  beans,     (ftol.) 
FAGOT.  (I)  AcoDlemptDouatormforanoniin; 

a  proililute. 
(2)Tocnl,  artienp&goti.    Faffot  btrrrt,  Corke 

Lonlles    Bote,    p.   11,    inferior    houiehold 

««rt«n(»  who  einied  fagola,  Sec. 
PAIGH.    Rcfme  (oil,  or  itDDea.   A'orM. 
FAIGHTEST.    Mort  happy.   (^.-5.) 
FAIL.  {l)Fuliirt;  fault.   SAai. 
12)  To  deceive ;  to  ipeak  false.   (A.-N.) 
(3j  To  come  to  an  end.   PaUipvn. 
(4)  A  woman'd  upper  gaimenl. 
FAIN.    Glad  ;  cameitly  deairoae  ;  gladly 

willing,  or  ready ;  to  be  obliged,  or  compelled 

I      to  do  anything. 
TAINE.   To  feign :  to  disMmUe.  (J.-N.)   Thii 
fonn   occun  in  Chaucer,   iind  many  olhei 
vriten.     See  also  Minsbeu,  and  the  early  edi- 
tioni  of  Shakespeare. 
Taint,  td ude.   ibt.  dial 
TAINTT.   Uuguid.   Clouc. 
TAIR.  (1)  Level,  or  parallel.     Fair-XPaUing,  the 
part  of  the  wall  above  the  projecting  founda- 
tion,   line. 

(2)  FaimcM  J  leauty.  ■' Faire  of  all  faircs,"  Tom 
a  Lincolae,  p.  1. 

(3)  To  make  fair,  or  lovdy.    Shak. 

(4)  A  present  al  or  from  a  fair.  JVorrt.  "A  day 
after  (he  faire,"  when  everything  is  over, 
Trouhlei  of  Qu.  Eliz.  1639,  sig.  G.  ii. 

K)  Evidently  j  manifolly.    Norli. 

(G)  To  appear ;  to  give  lymplonu  of.   HaU, 

(n  Soft  or  ilow.    r«fM. 

(8)  A  great  roe-lmch.   Btomf. 

FAIB-CONDmoNBD.    Of  good  disposition. 

FAIREHEDE.     Beauty.    {A.-S,) 

FAIR-FALL  Fair  faU  yoa,  good  attend  you. 
FairfaUat,  good,  honest.    North. 

FAIRING.     Same  as  Pair  (4). 

FAfRISII.    Tolerably  good.     lar.  dial 

FAIRLY.  Softly.  Fairly efftn the middk,^M 
with  hunger.    Sorlh. 

FAIR-MAID.    A  dried  pilchard.    Devm. 

FAIRRE.     More  fair.     Hitt  H-fTV. 

FAIR-TRO.DAYS.    Davlight.     ^'ortk. 

FAIRY.  (1)  A  weasel.   'Dnon. 

(2)  Although  the  fairies  have  nearly  dissppeared 
from  our  popular  auperstilioni.  a  few  carious 
traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  provincial 
terms.    Fatry-bulleT,  a  fungous  eicresce 

ktomelimes  found  about  the  roots  of  old  ti 
or  a  ipwici  of  Iremella  found  on  dine 
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broom.  Fa^-t*nla, /alry-riiifft,  tir  fifry. 
daaca.  circlea  of  coarse  green  grass  often  seen 
in  meadows  and  downs,  aud  attributed  to  the 
dancing  of  the  fairies ;  Aubrey's  Wills,  Royal 
Soc.  MS.  p.  77-  Fairy-dart,  a  small  Hint  or 
fossil  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  dart,  or  perhaps 
an  ancient  arrow-head ;  there  is  a  curious  *u- 
pcrslilious  account  of  one  in  US.  Addit,  481 1, 
f.  23.  /"airy  ffroalt,  a  country  nanie  for  cer- 
tain old  eoina,  mentioned  in  Harrisoa's  Eng- 
land, p,  218.  Fatry-loatei,  or  fain/'fatei, 
fossil  ei'hini.  Faity-mmiH/,  found  treasure. 
Fairy-pipn,  noall  old  toliacro-pipcs,  fre- 
quentljfonndinthc  North  of  England.  Fairy. 
tparki,  phoiphoric  light  seen  on  various  sub- 
stances in  the  night  time. 
FAITEN.     To  beg  i  to  idle  i  to  (latter ;  to  dc 

ceive.    {A.-N.) 
FAITERIE.  Flattery ,  deception. 

-y  world  itoDd  on  lucHhvr  wh«IUi. 
ittiimim  IB  J  Mhn  Aatonv. 

cmko',  j(a.aK.  jHiif.  iM,r.39. 
FAITH.    To  give  credit  to.   Skai.    Joiuon  has 

the  adjective /oi/iyii/. 
FAITHFUL.BROTUEII.    A  Puritan. 
FAITIILY.    Truly  i  properly.    {A.-N.) 

FAITOUR.  An  idle  lazy  fellow;  a  deceiver;  a 
llallcrcr  1  a  vagrant.  (A.-N.)  Hence,  a  gene- 
ral term  of  reproach,  a  acoimdrcl. 

FAKEN.    A  falcon,  or  smaU  cannon. 

FALCON.  A  cannon  of  21  inch,  bore,  carrjing 
2  lb.  weight  of  shot. 

FALD.    A  bandapike.     CoUi. 

FALDE.  (I)  To  fold :  to  embrace. 

TbilhcLuCbdlnaplio! 

Thlsfrcly  lo/bUi.       MS.  Llnnla  A.  I.  il.t.iSL 
(2)  Felled.     Degrevant,  lOSI. 
FALDERED.    Fatigued.    LiHC. 
FALDING.    A  kind  of  ftieie,  or  rough  cloth. 

SeeTjrwhitl,  inv. 
FALDORE.    A  trap-door.   (F/™.) 
FALDSTOOL.     A  portable  seat  made  to  fold 

up  like  a  camp-stooL    The  term  is  also  erro- 

neooslf  applied  to  the  Utany-atool.    Oxf. 

GlArch. 
FALE.  Cl)Fele;ro»ny.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  A  poalute,  or  aoie.   North. 

(3)  Marshy,  or  net  land.    Line. 
FALEWE.    Fallow.    IFeier. 
FALEWEDEN.    Fallowed.    Rition. 
FALKY.     Long-stemmed.     Corsw. 
FALL.  (I)  To  strike don-B,  or  let  fall;  i 


A  falUng-baadi  or  vandyke. 

Fallen,  part.  pa.    Chaucer. 

Fall  of  the  Ira/.fall,  autumn. 

A  yeaning  of  lambs.  A'or/A. 
(6}  To  try  a  fall,  to  wrestle.  Fall  dari.fall 
edge,  at  aR  adventurct.  To  fall  in  egr,  to  lie- 
come  old.  To  faU  in  ha».l,  to  meet  »ilfa  or 
meddle,  TofaU  out  qffft/i,  to  lirrame  lean. 
Al»o  used  in  this  manner,  to  fall  a  urilinff.  lo 
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write,  to  fall  a  rttiding,  to  read,  &c.     TofaU 
ouff  to  quarrel. 

(7)  To  follow  as  a  corollary  to  any  argument 
previously  stated. 

(8)  To  befall ;  to  happen ;  to  belong. 
FALLAli.    Meretricious.   Sak^. 
FALLALS.   The  falling  ruffs  of  a  woman's  dress ; 

anv  gay  ornaments.     Var.  dial, 
FALLAND-EVYL.    The  falling  sickness. 
FALL  AS.     Deceit;  fallacy.    (^A.-N.)     Hall  has 
failax,  Henry  VIL  f.  32. 

Thorow  coverture  of  his/fa/Zo** 
And  ry5t  so  Id  semblable  caa. 

Gower,  MM,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  42. 

FALLE.    A  mouse-trap.    Pr,  Parv, 

FALLEN.    Slaked.     Craven, 

FALLE N- WOOL.    Wool  from  a  sheep  kiUed  by 

disease  or  accident.    North, 
FALLERA.    A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  their 

claws  turn  white. 
FALL-GATE.  A  gate  across  a  public  road.  Norf, 
FALLING-BANDS.    Neck-bands  worn  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  shoulders,  much  worn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
FALLING-DOWN.    The  epilepsy.    Pr,  Parv, 
FALLINGS.    Dropped  fruit.    South, 
FALLOW-FIELD.    A  common-field.    Gloue, 
FALLOWFORTH.    A  waterfall    Line, 
FALLOW-HAY.     Hay  grown  upon  a  fallow,  or 

new  natural  ley.     North, 
FALLOWS.    The  strakes  of  a  cart.     JFest. 
FALLS.    The  divisions  of  a  large  arable  field 

attached  to  a  village.    North, 
FALOUN.     Felon ;  wicked.    (A.-N.) 
FALOWE.    To  turn  pale  or  yellow.   (^.-S.) 
His  lippb  Uke  to  the  lede. 

And  his  lire  fahwede.     MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  94. 
FALSDOM.    Falsehood.    (A.-S,) 
FALSE.  (1)  Stupid;  obstinate;  wanting  spirit ; 

sly ;  cunning ;  deceitful ;  forsworn ;  peijured. 
(2)  To  falsify ;  to  betray ;  to  deceive ;  to  whee- 
dle ;  to  flatter ;  to  desert ;  to  baffle. 

FALSE-BLOWS.  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon 
and  cucumber.    East, 

FALSE-BRAY.    A  counter-breastwork.   (Fr,) 

FALSBHED.    Falsehood.    (A,.S,) 

FALSE-POINT.    A  trick,  or  stratagem. 

FALSE-QUARTERS.  A  soreness  inside  the 
l^oofs  of  horses.   Holme,  1688. 

FALSER.    False.   Jonson, 

FALSE-ROOF.  The  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  the  garret  and  the  roof. 

FALSOR.  Deceiver.  "  Detested  felsor,"  Wo- 
man in  the  Moone,  1597. 

FALSTE.   Falsity ;  falseness.    {A,.N,) 

FALTER.  To  thrash  barley  in  the  chaff.  FaU 
tering-irona,  a  barley-chopper.   Line, 

FALTERED.    Dishevelled.    North, 

FALWE.  Yellow.  Chaucer.  Also,  to  turn  yel- 
low.   Syr  Gowghter,  62. 

FALWBS.  Fallow  lands.  Also,  new  ploughed 
fields,  or  fields  recently  made  arable.  See  Pr. 
PAnr.  p.  148,  "falow,  londe  eryd,  novate." 
The  Latin  here  given  bears  both  interpre- 


tations, although  the  latter  is  evidently  in« 

tended  by  the  author. 
FALYF.    FaUow.   Ritson, 
FAMATION.    Defamation.    HaH 
FAMBLE.     To  stutter,  or  murmur  inartica- 

lately.    Une,     It  occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  y. 

Baver^  and  in  Coles.    '*  Stameren  other  £une- 

len,"  MS.  Harl.  7322. 
FAMBLE-CROP.    The  first  stomach  in  mmi- 

nating  animals.    Ea$t, 
FAMBLES.    Hands.    Dekker. 
FAME.  (1)  To  defame.    Ritson,  iii.  161. 
False  and  fekylle  was  that  wyghti^ 
That  lady  for  to  Jhme, 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  96,  f.  71. 

(2)  The  foam  of  the  sea.    {A.^S,) 

Myldor,  he  said,  es  hir  name, 
Scho  es  white  als  the  ftmt. 

MS,  Umeoln  A.  i.  17,  t  132. 

(3)  A  surgeon's  lancet.    Line. 
FAMEN.  (1)  To  famish.    Heame 
(2)  Foes ;  enemies.  (J,'S,) 

To  fyghte  wyth  thy  faamene. 

That  us  unfairc  ledes.    MS,  Morte  Arthura,  t.  56. 

FAMILE.   To  be  famished.    Warw, 

FAMILIAR.  A  demon  or  spirit  attendant  opon 
a  witch  or  coigurer,  often  in  the  form  of  an 
animal,  a  dog,  &c. 

FAMILOUS.    Jdj,    Family.    North. 

FAMILY-OF-LOVE.  A  fanatical  sect  intro- 
duced into  England  about  1560,  distingoished 
by  their  love  to  all  men,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence to  established  authority.  The  memben 
of  it  were  called  FmUUsttf  and  are  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  sects  in  Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

FAMOSED.    Celebrated.   Shak. 

FAMULAR.    Domestic.    {Lat,) 

FAN.  (1)  To  tease ;  to  banter ;  to  beat  or  thnsh 
anyone.  Su$tes. 

(2)  Found ;  felt.    Cumb. 

(3)  To  stir  about  briskly.   Line. 

(4)  To  winnow  com.    Var.  dial 
FANCICAL.   FancifuL   We$t. 
FANCIES.    Light  ballads,  or  ain.   Shak. 
FANCY.  (1)  Love.   Fancy-free.  Shak.  A  sweet- 
heart is  still  called  Afancy^num, 

(2)  A  riband ;  a  prize  for  dancers. 
FAND.    Found.    Tundale,  p.  14. 
FANDE.    To  try,  or  prove.    {A.-S.) 
He  was  in  the  Haly  Lande, 
Dedii  of  armet  for  to  Jhnde, 

MS.  Untoin  A.  1. 17,  f.  laGL 
They  wolde  theroselfe/bfitftf 
To  seke  aventurs  nyghte  and  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ILflB.  f.  843. 

FANDING.    Trial ;  temptation. 

Paule  prayed  to  God  that  he  suld  fordo  thase 
JItndyngu  that  hym  pynede  so  sare,  bot  God  herd 
hyme  noghte.  MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  837. 

FANE.  (1)  A  weathercock,  formerly  made  in 
various  shapes,  seldom  in  that  of  the  bird 
whence  the  modem  term  is  derived. 
2)  A  banner.    (A,-S.) 
3^  The  white  flower-de-luce.    Cfemrd. 
4)  Foes ;  enemies.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 

(5)  A  rope  attached  to  the  mast  of  a  vessel  ?  See 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  148,  and  Docange,  in  v.  Cheruct. 
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PANBR.   Awidnowcr.    Lydgtlf. 

FANPECKLED.  Freckl«d;BuDbunit     \orfA. 
FANG.  (l)AJiti.   £oW.   A  pow,  or  cUw.  A'wM. 

Alio,  to  graip  or  clench. 
(2)ToMr»ngle;tobmd.    Will: 
(S)  To  be  godfather  or  godmatbci  to  a  child. 

Somrriet. 
FANGAST.     m  for  mUTTiagc,  aaid  of  ■  muid. 

Xarf,    Now  obsolete. 
PANGE.  To  catch,  or  liy  hold  of.   (J.-S.) 
TtwiinneOad  hainb  Ihil  on  hem  huigHh. 
And  Gwtiln  haired  hiUc  hyl^nfM*. 

MS.  Harl.  mi,  r.  79. 
PANGBIl-   Arecrircr.    (yl.-S.) 
PANGLE.    A  (rifle,  or  loj.   {A.-S.) 
F.VNGLED.    Trifling.   SAak. 
FANNAND.  Floving.    Gavaynr. 
FAN{4Ek    A&Qon.    Di^ea' Ritca,  {i.  IS. 
PANOM-WATEB.    The  acriioonioui  discharge 

fmm  the  lores  of  cattle.    Jfarw. 
PANOM.   A  prieil's  maniple.  {J.-y.)  •'  Fation, 

B  faonell  or  muiiplc,  a  scarfe-likc  nmameat 

worn  in  the  left  arme  of  a  lacrifidag  prielt," 

Cotgrare. 
PANSET.    AfaacBt.   5u/iiU. 
PANSOME.    Kind ;  fondling.    Cumi. 
FASTA8IE.    FMcj-.    (J-y.)    Alsoaverh,  to 

fiui(7,  to  like  any  one.    Ftmtaheng,  llarriMiu's 

EngUnd,  p.  lie. 
FANTASTiCO.    Acoicomb,     (Hal) 
FANTBAGUB.    A  mtrry.  or  biutle.    Ahm.  iU- 

humour.     far.  dial. 
FANTICKLES.    Freckles,     YarttA. 
FANTOHE.  (1)  Fainl)  veak.     Fmlomr-iyira, 

com  that  ii  nnproductiie.     Fanleat-Jleih. 

fleah  that  hangs  looself  on  the  bone.    Afart- 

lomt/rliovi,  alight-headed  person. 

(2)  Any  falie  im^natioa,    (A.-y.) 

(3)  Vanity.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D,  vii. 
FAKTOMYSLICHB.    Viiionary.     Oir.  r,l. 
FANTONY.    Deceitful.     (^.-A'.) 
PANTYSB.    Deceit.    (A.-N.) 


Ot  iiJtfilHit 
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FAP.    Drunk;  tipsy.    SAai. 

PAPES.    Gooseberries.    Eail. 

PAR.  Farther.  Norlh.  '•  I'll  be  far  if  1  do," 
i.  e.  I  will  not. 

FARAND.  Uicd  in  composilion  for  advancing 
toward*,  or  licing  ready.  Fighlisg  /arand, 
ready  for  fighting.  Fannid-iHaa,  a  traveller 
or  itinerant  merchant.  This  usage  is  proba- 
bly from  fare,  to  go.  Faraad  also  larans 
fnhion,  nuBUier,  and  coualmaiiee,  [lerhaps 
from  faring  ;  ta  Weli  or  iU-farand,  good  or 
bad-looking.  The  lost  sense  leans  to  the 
ftTOorable  interpretation  unless  joined  with 
words  of  opposite  ugnification.  Hence  fa- 
ranlly,  orderly,  handsome,  comely,  good-na- 
tured, respcclahlc,  nest,      ft'orlh. 


FAR-AWAY.     By  ranch  ;  hy  far.     .V»r/A, 
FAR.BY.     Compucd  with.     Norlh. 
FARCE.  (1)  To  paint.     Chauetr. 
(2}  To  .luff;  to   All   onl.     {Fr.)     Sec   Oplick 

GlasseofHumon,  I639,p.  11, 
FARCION.    The  farcy,  a  disease  in  hones. 
FARD.  (1)  A/raid,     Tmmtlty  Myil. 
(2)  To  paint  the  face.     <Fr.)     See  D.i  Barlas, 

p.  376.     AlsoasubitantiTe.     "Acertayngny 

gloBse  or  farde,"  Paligrave's  Acola>tui.  ISJO. 
FARDEL.   Aborthen.   Alto  i  lerb,  to  pack  uu. 

See  Triall  of  Wits,  IGlh,  p.  i;0;  Hawkins, 

iii.  64  ;  Hollyband,  in  v.  Chargt. 
PARDEN.     Fared;  flashed.     Ftrcy. 
FARDINGALE.    The  fourth  part  of  an  acre 

wait.     MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
FAEDREDEAL    An  impedimenl.     (/V.) 
PARE.  (l)Toappear;loseem.     Sn/btt. 

(2)  To  go;  to  cause  to  go-,  to  proceed;  to  near, 
or  approach  ;  to  depart  ;  to  feel ;  to  eat ;  to 
hfe.  Nortk.  The  fim  meaninga  are  common 
in  early  English.  ■•  To  blisse  shalle  fare," 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  i.  G9. 

(3)  A  jonmey;  course,  or  path.  (A.-S.)  •■  He 
that  folo«e«  my /ire,"  MS.  Morte  Artbnre. 
See  Perceval,  1037. 

(4)  A  litter  of  pigs;  thetraceofahere  ;conducl, 
or  behaviour;  eounlenance,  or  face.    North. 

(5)  Uauiual  display;  entertain ment ;  proceed- 
ing ;  ailvenlure ;  onset ;  speech ;  step ;  moviv 
ment;  action.  Gmeayne.  It  is  often  equl- 
Talcat  lo  butmen,  ado,  or  g(nng  on.  "I  lie 
com  of  no  aich  fare,"  MS.  CanUb.  Pf.  t.  48, 
f.  52.     See  Thornton  Romancea,  p.  33. 

(6)  Fnr»    Sir  Perceval,  411. 

(7)  A  game  played  with  dice. 
(8)TorcMmble,  or  act  like  another;  to  take  on, 

as  in  BOTTQW.     To  fare  font  irilh  my  one,  lo 

use  him  badly. 
(3)  A  boast.     Pr.  Part. 
(10)  To  ache,  or  throb.     North. 
PAREINGS.     PecliDgnsymptoma.     Eatl. 
PARBMAEERE.     A  boaster.     Fr.  Parv. 
FAREWREL.     A  ta.le.or  relish.     North. 
FAREWELL.      FarmrU,  cud  a   Ihoiuarid.   a 

thousand  times  farewell. 
FAB-PET.     Far-felched.     Samtnef. 
FAR-FORTHE.     Far  in  advance.     (A.-S.) 
Horn  tf  wt 'o  flir-fiirat  omie, 

Ms.iJi¥*.*iB.t.  iia. 
FARISH-ON.    Advanced  io  yean.   Also,  nearly 

intoiicaled.     North. 
FARL.     All  oat-cakc.      Norlhumi. 
FARLEY.    Fairly ;  plainly.     Bilnn. 
FARLIES.    Wonders;  alrange  things.    NbrlA. 
FARLOOPER.    An  interloper.     Weil. 
FAiLVt.    To  cleanse,  or  empty,     Wetl, 
FARME.    Food ;  a  meat.     (A.-S.) 
FARMER.     The  eldeat  .on  of  the  occupier  td  * 

form.      Suffolk.      Anciently,    a  yeoman  oi 

country  gentleman. 
FAIUIBRY.    Ad  infirmary.     See  Daviei' Kiel, 

pp.  88,  13S,  153 ;  Dale's  Kynge  Johan,  f.»1. 
FARM.     Fared,  or  gone.    {.i.-S.) 


FAS 


■r 

V   FARNTICKLES.     Freckle*.    Atorf*. 
^     PABR.    To  ache.     Norlh. 

rARRAND.    Deep ;  conniiig.    Unc. 

FARREL.    The  ftrnrlb  part  of  ■  circulu  o«U 

ctke,  th«  divuion  being  nuule   I 

Norti. 

7ARREN.     Hilfanmcre.     ffinl. 

FABRISEES.     Fairies.    Eail. 

FABROW.     Alitlerofpigi.    E<ul. 

FARROW-COW,     A  barren  cow.     - 

FARRUPS.    The  devil     Yorkth. 

7ARSB.    Ta  atutT;  ts  mi;  to  iBt.    Alio,  Ihe 

■luffing  of  a  bird,  &C. 

Bi>[  In  hji  delfiB  Kim  hji  htn  fut, 

FASSET.     A  cheat,  or  coffer,     SiUntr. 
FARST.     Faiihetl.     Cratm. 
FAHSURE.    StBffiag.    Forme  of  Cury. 
FAKSYN.    Thefcrej. 


«i  wm  rn  hurt  lig^,  than  jn  «■» 

FAST.    A  Portugal  fig.    Bgat. 
PARTHELL.     Same  an  Pardft,  q.  v 
FABTHBE.    Ftt  bt  farthtr  if  I  da  it,  l  e.  1 

won't  do  it.     Far.  dial. 
FARTHINQ.    Thirty  icres.     Contw. 
I.  FARTHINGS.    Flat tri.ed  peas.     B'«/. 
'    FAB-WELTERED.    Cml,  »a  a  iheep.   Ziw. 
FAS.    A  porridge-poU    Line. 
FASE.    Foe>.    SceRit»n.  L  65. 
Wdcome,  lit,  lo  IhU  place  1 
Wc  hifetMni  linie/Ui.  US-  Umvln  i.t.  T;,  T  137. 

FASGUNTIDE.    Shrove-tide,     Norf. 
FASH,   (1}  Trouble;  ore;  auxietj;   fatigue. 
A1h>  a  Twb.    North. 

(2)  The  topi  of  tumipl,  &c    Lane 

(3)  Rough,  appUed  to  mctiil.     A'or/A 

(4}  A  frio^,  or  row  of  anything  worn  tike  a 

fringe.     U..S.) 
FASHBRY.    OveruiccDeu,     Cu«i. 
FASHION,  (1)  The  farcy  in  hones.     Will: 

Sbiketpeare  and  Dekker  bavc/iiiAtoiu. 
(2)  StBte-of  health.     Also,  to  pTcmnie. 
FASUIOUS.    Troublesome.     CVaven. 
FASHOUS.     Unfortunate  i  ihamefiil.     CheiA. 
FA8IL.    To  dawdle.   Line.  It  anciently  meant, 

lo  ravel,  astUk,  &c 
FASOUN.    Fashion ;  form.    Ritmn. 
FASSIDE.     Stuffed.     Reliq.  Anttq.  i.  Sb. 
FASSINGS.    Aay  banging  fibres  of  toots  of 

plants,  &C.     Lane. 
PASSIS.     Tassels  i  haogioga.     Hall. 
FASSYOSB.    Acknowledgment.    Pr.  Pair. 
FAST.  (1)  The  understratum,     tf'etl. 
(2J  Full ;  busy ;  very  gay.    North. 
iZ)  LiheraUy.    Hobson,  p.  9. 
(4)  A  ilidi  in  ancient  cookery,  composed  of  eggs, 

pigeous,  and  ouions. 

not  lo  be  had.     Eail, 


e  FAU 

(6)  Very  near.      Hence,  i 

Dtrly  nriten,  it  meant  tare.jim. 

FAST-AND.LOOSE.  A  cheaUng  game,  pUyed 
with  a  stick  and  ■  belt  or  string,  so  arrsuged 
that  •  spectator  would  tbink  he  could  make 
the  laller  fait  by  piadng  a  stick  through  ii> 
intricate  folds,  whereas  the  cpcnlor  could  de- 
tach it  at  once.  The  term  is  often  used  me- 
tapborii^ally. 

FAST-BY.     Very  near.      Var.  diaL 

PASTE.  (I)  Faced,»s  a  hypocrite.     Couw. 

(2)  To  fasten !  to  marry.     [.i.-S.) 


with  •mtm 


P 


MS.  caMob.  Ft.  u.m.t.a- 

FASTEN.   To  detmn ;  to  seiM.     Korti. 

FASTEN  INO-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  A'orfA. 

FASTENS.  ShroTc-Tuesday.  Also  called  Fas. 
tens- Tuesday.  A  seed-cidce  was  the  staple 
Fammodity  of  this  day,  now  eichaiigi»]  for 
pancakes.  Langley  mentions  Faslingham- 
Tueaday,  a  rariation  of  the  sine  term.  Fat- 
tiugong,  Shrove-Tide,  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  117.  "  Alf«»tyngonge,oyiiflrftfMe- 
prmnmt,"  Palsgrave.  Fial-ffOHge,  Pr.  Parr, 
p.  151.      Ftttime.  Hardyng. 

FASTNER.     Awemint.      Cro«e. 

FASYL.    A  flaw  in  cloth.     JFUfiak. 

FAT.  (1)  To  fetch.    "      "    ' 

(3)  A  vat,  or  vessd  nsed  in  brewing.   Fon 
any  tub  or  packing  ease. 

13)  To  make  fat,  or  fatten,    tine. 

(t)  Eight  bnsheb,  a  quarter  of  grsin. 

FATCH.    Thatch.     Also,  vetches.     JPhI. 

FATCllED.    Troubled ;  perp'eied.     "" 

PATE.  (1)  Fetched.    Cbroii.  Vilod.  p.  M. 

(2 1  To  fade;  to  lose  colour.    Pr.  Pan. 

FATHE-VDED.     Stupid.      For.  dUL 

FAT-HEN.    The  wild  orache.    Var.  dial. 

FATHER.  Toiropnteanything,or  lay  a  charge 
to  one.     Far.  dial 

FATHER-JOHNSON.  A  sdioolboys  l»™i  for 
the  (inis  or  end  of  a  book. 

FATHER-LAW.    A  father-in-law.     ffW. 

FATHER-LONGLEGS.  The  long  slcndrr-leggal 
spider,  very  common  in  harvest  timi 

FATIDICAL.     Prophetic.     "DipMelL 

FATIGATE.    Fsfigued;  weuied.     HatL 

FATNESS.    Marrow ;  grease.    Line. 

FAT-SAGG.    Hanging  with  bX.    Hulott.  I 

FATTEltS.     Tatlers.     Omen, 

FATTIN.    A  small  quantity.    A'orM. 

FATTLE.    A  beat  to  jump  ^m,  a  schot^ 


FATUBE.    Same  as  Fail, 
FAIJCHON.    A  sword,  01 

G^e  tuth  hym  s 


falchion.    {A.-i 

FAOD.    A  fold  for  cattle.    ^Ofl*. 
FAUDEN.    Folding.     Crmtn. 
PAUF.    Fallow  land.     North.     KcDH 

Lansd.  1033,  has/nujiA-Iaiuf. 
FAUGHT.  (1)  Fetched.     r«tf. 


Weil.  1 

Kerth. 
>.  M.  I 

It^nofor 

'ctt. 
rr-lesg«l 

i 


(2)  To  w 
FAUGHTE. 


)r  fail.    N'n-lh. 


^^^"                   FAW 

^TfAUKUN-BAMAGE.    a  ramBge  h«wlt.    U  i. 
H       thp/oieo  jwTfyrwttr  in  MS.  Acldil.  1 1579. 

V  FAUL.     Af>nn-v>nl.     Cumi. 
^     FAULKNING.     H.Bking.    Fhrio. 

FAULT.  (1)  To  commit  ■  ftultj  to  find  hull 
with ;  to  blame. 

(2)  MiitotluDC    Sliai. 

13)  To  fail,  «»  F^ghl  (2). 

FAUN.  (1)  Fillen.     For.  dioJ: 

(2)  A  Ooodpite.  or  intw-iBte.    {^.-A'.) 

(3)Toim>dnce«&nn.    Pabgrmt. 

FAUNGE.    Tot»keitosci£e.    (^-S,) 

FAUNTE.    Achild,  orinhnl.    {A.-N.) 
Bo*  lliit  he  iTtlh  IB  clothli  nirow  wminJe, 
Thlti<Hig«;bii-iE,  wiih  <*««  fulle  Umlfnr. 

l*rf(Bl.,  K&  S=r,  VnflB.  IW,  f.  11. 

FAUKTEKYN.    A  ^ery  smsU   faunle,    q.  r. 

"  WlienDB  I  «u  i/an(e*yM,  [  w«.  funde  in  ■ 

toime.  in  Kcndjl,"  Gesu  Rom.  p.  SId. 

T1-0-  itu  bol  »/s™m*^.,  no  ferlj  mc  llijnKlii., 

Thou  •lite  bt  flijtdt  for  i  Bje  thai  one  ihy  fltMhe 

lyghllB.        MwM  Artui*,  »S.  Lfa™/".  f.  7». 

M    FAIIRED.     Favoured.     North. 

B        to  coax,  or  oheedle.    A'arf'l. 

H    FAUSEN.(l)FiIt«;bad:<ly.    Gtwrr. 

^H   (2)  A  very  young  etL     Chapman. 

■  KUSONED.    FuWoiied.     C<««r. 

■  FAUT.    To  find  out,  or  diecovflf.    Eatl. 
W    FAUTE.    Faultiwanl.     (J.-N.) 

(Hx<  occurs  in  Brit.  Dibt.  iU.  76. 
PAUTV.    Decsyed  1  rotted.     Nortk. 
FAVASOUR.    Av»vwour.    {A.-N.) 

■.         U.-N.)    Heatx  airmfatel,  q.  \.    It  BMalso 
^1        the  naiRB  of  a  bone. 
^B  FAVEREL.    An  onion.    Lme. 

V  FAVEEOLE.    The  herb  w.H:r-dr»gon>. 
^     FAVJROUS.    Beautiful.    CAaww. 

FAVOUR.    Look;  coonlenance.    Alw,  to  re* 

FAVOURS.    LoTC-lockl.     Tojilor. 
FAW.(I)TotJie,  or  receive.  A'orM. 

PAWCHTN.    To  cut  with  a  sword.     Skillon. 

FAWD.    AhundleofMraw.    Cuai. 

FAWDYNE.    A  notary.    Nomiiude  MS. 
-          FAWK.  (1)  Enmity.    //™™i. 
L        (2)  Glad;  gladly.    US.) 

■  (3)  Vmegaled ;  of  different  colours.     (,J.-S.) 

■  PAW-GANO.    Apmgof&w.,    fomi.   Frandi 

■  HeroD,  King  qflkt  Favt,  nu  biiricd  at  Jar- 
B         row,  I3Jaa.  17&e,  Chron.Mirab.p.  e. 
H    PAWKENERK.    A  falconer. 

■  FAWN.     Fallen.     Norrh. 
B      FAWNANDE.    Fawning. 

^H                                                         XS.  C<0iut.  Ff.  11.  X,  t.  13. 

H      lAWNE.    Fai[i;EUiL    Pr.  Pan. 

FAWNEY.    A  ring.     (,Vo«. 
FAWS.     A  fi».     AV/A. 
FAWTE.    Fault  ;««ut  of  strength. 

Th.L«lrg.nr.h.n.Bp.l«><,. 

For  jtriMf  Klia  mythl  ipiliE  nowirde. 

FAWTELES.    Without  a  defect." 
llckipTlhuicixlIln  unDrro. 
ThslytuXflu  krpjih  hyi  awn  nime. 

FAWTER.    TothrMhb«(er."'jV«-«'' 
FAWTUTTE.    ftuled ;  wauled.     ffo6«-. 
FAX.     The  hair.     <,A..S.) 

And  »choven  of  htr  /&»  lod  «1H  fur  f.yre  b«drj. 

JfS.  C«.   C-Ug.  A.  II.  f.  lit 

FAXED.STAR.    A  comel.    Cumh. 
FAXWAX.     The  tendon  of  the  neck.     Lr  mm 

OH  col,  Reliq.  Anliq.  iL  78.    Paxvai  is  ttill 

used  In  the  same  sense. 
FAY.(l)Afairyiaspirit.    (-i.-JV.) 

In  innilTT  wiie  hlrt  r«niE  clu>UH(cI>I  ; 

Cint,r,  Its.  &x.  Amlbl.  1J4,  t.  lU 

(Z)  To  clean  out;  to  cleanse.    Eiat. 

(3)  Faith  1  truth  ;  belief.     f_A.-N.)    ■■  I  telle  !ow 

in  fay,"  Sir  Degreisat,  MS.  Uocohi,  f.  132. 
(■1)  Toprosjier;  lugoon favourably)  to succcedi 

to  act  1 10  work.    Sout/i. 
(5)  Doomed  or  &ted  lo  die.    (^.-5.) 
PAYER.    Fair.    I^dgale. 
FAILED.    Wanted,  ie.  lost. 

L)l  Slit  a  »ynl>Drdc)Dlhv>fuiittir, 

Andk..rl.«,ii>gt«cplc»t«. 

So  on  •  aty  htJirM  •  boor. 

And  began  to  morn*  ind  irked  HK. 

JfAto....!.  M.  ...M,f.lJII, 
FAYLES.    An  old  game,  differing  very  slightly 

from  backgammon. 
FAYLLARD.    Deceitful.    (A.-N.) 
FAYLY.O)A«i*'«r<'i»t™»«r.    (J.-N.) 
(2)  To  fail     Gaieafw. 
FAYNARE.    A  flatterer.    Pr.  Pan. 
PAYNE.  (I)  To  sing.    SJiflloH. 
(2)ATeinoflhebody. 

And  tulcd  tiyi  KHoiri  snil  h>i/>i»>i. 

And  «,de  he  '»■' ^T'l^rX  Ff.  il.  M.  f.  IM. 
PAYNES.    Gbidnes*  1  joy.     F,.  Cotl. 
FAYNTYSE.    Deceit  i  treachery.     (J,M)                 i 

T>llen.eini.l>.ln.a>ie[or.,H                                   1 

1  hare  Ihji  diede  and  t)>)>/viiijm. 

US.C..«ft  Ftll.ffl,f.MJ.              , 

FAYBE.    Fair;  fairly!  gracefully.    US.)                  \ 
FAYRSE.     Pierce.    Xifmn. 
FAYRY.    Magic  liUuiion.     I.f.-N.) 
FAYTE.    To  betray  1 1«  deceive.    M...V.) 
PAYTES.    Facts;  deeds;  doings.     SIUUoh. 
FAYTHELY.    Certainly.    OveayM. 
FAYTOBS.      Portune-leUers.      (?•««.      ObvU 

ously  derived  from  A..N.  Failvrie,. 
FAVTOURS-GREES.    The  herb  spurge.     Pr. 

Pan. 

FAJLICHE.    Truly ;  certainly  i  in  faith. 
PEABERRIES.    Gooseberries.  Far.dlaL    Col- 
grave  baa  thincMd,  In  i.  GinnHULU. 

FBA  3 

FEABBS.    GooaelierricB.    Suffolk. 
FEABLE,     Subject  to  fwa.     Haa. 
FBACIGATG.  Impudent ;  bnzcn-Eifed.  Norlh. 
FEADE.     Fed.    Smtenril. 
FBAGE.    To  whip,  or  beit.     Wttt. 
FEAGUB.  (1)  To  be  perpleied.    Unc. 
(2)  A  dirty  sluttish  perron.     NorlH. 
FEAK.  (1)  A  slinrp  twitch,  or  pulL     Wnt. 

(2)  To  fidg« ;  to  be  reatlrH ;  to  be  busied  about 
trifles,     Yorlah. 

(3)  A  flutter,  generally  applied  to  the  anxiely 


oTa 


U«c. 


[i)  To  wipe  tlie  lieak  after  feeding,  a  term  in 

hawting. 
FEAL.    To  hide  slUy.    Norlh. 
PEALD.  (1)  Hidden.     North. 
(2)  Defiled.    Weher'a  Ploddon  Field.  1B08. 
FBAMALITY.    EffemiaBCr,     Toylor. 
PEANT.    A  fool.     Sorth. 
FBAPDEBRY.    A  goOMberr;-,     Culpeper. 
FEAR.  (I)  To  feel;  to  Kem.    Eatt. 
(2)  To  tmify ;  to  frighten.     Common  m  en 

nrchaiim  and  provincialism, 
FEAR-BABES.    A  yain  tciror,  a  bugbear,  fit 

onlj-  to  terrify  children. 
FEAHD.    Afraid.     Tor.  diaL 
PEARDEST.     Most  fearful.    IlaU. 
PEARE.    Fur.    Rittim. 
FEARFUL.  (I)  TremendoOB.     far.  dial. 
(2)  Dreadful ;  csoDDg  fear.    Shat. 
FEARLOT.    Tlie  eighth  part  of  a  bushel. 
FEARN.    AwindlBJS.     Line. 
PEART.     Afraid.      Var.  dial. 
FEART-SPRANK.    A  tolerable  number  or  Isvge 

parcel  of  anything.    Brrka. 
PEASETKAW.     A  pin  or  point  used  to  point 

at  the  letteri,  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

Florio. 
FEASILS.     Kidney  bean*.     Wtal. 
FEAST.      An  annual  day  of  merry.mating  in 

country  villagei.     In  lome  places  the  feast 

lasts  for  sereral  days. 
FEASTING-PENNY.     Earnest  money.   North, 
FEAT.  (1)  Neat;  clever;  deiterous;  elegant. 

Bt  never  um  fins  and  fist.  tlS.  Athmslt  108. 

(2)  Nasty  tuted.     Berla. 
FEATHER.  (1)  Hair.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  Condition  ;  substance,      f'ar.dial. 

(3)  To  bring  a  hedge  or  (tack  gradually  and 
ntatly  lo  a  summit,     ITett. 

FEATHER-BOG.    A  quagmire.     Corme. 
FEATHER-EDGED.     A  atone  thicker  at  odo 

cilge  than  the  other.     Norlh. 
FEATIIERFOLD.    The  herb  feverfew.    IFfit. 

Called  in  some  places /mfAer/oto/. 
FEATHERHEELED.    Lighlheeled ;  gay. 
FEATHER-PIE.     A  hole  in  the  ground,  filled 

with  feathers  fixed  on  strings,  and  kept  in 

motion  by  the  wind.    An  eieelleat  device  to 

scare  birds,    Eatt. 
PEATISH.    Neat ;  proper ;  fair.     jrat. 
.    FEATLBT.    Pour  ponnds  of  butler.     Cum*. 
Ifflyrir.     Afetl// ;  dcilerously.   North. 


>0  FEE 

FEATNESS.     Deileritjr.     Harriaon.p.  230. 

PEATOUS.    Elegant.     "  Ye  thinke  it  fitie  and 

fcatous,"  Drant's  Three  Sermons,  1584. 
FEAIISAN.     Taste,  or  mwi 

ykiim,  a  very  strong  taste.     ^orJA. 
FEAUT.     A  foot     North. 
FEAUTE.     Fealty;  fidelity.     {.i.-N.) 
FEAWL.    A  fool.    Yorksh.  Dml.  169;. 
FEAZE.  (1)  To  cause.     (,Fr.)     To  fiteh  $ 

/wire,  the  same  as  Feer  (I). 

(2)  To  haraii ;  to  worry  i  to  leaie ;  to  dawdle ; 
to  loiter.     H-ett. 

(3)  To  sneeze.     Lac. 
FEBLE.      Weak;    feeble;    poor;   wretched; 

miserable.     {A.-N.) 
FEBLESSE.    Weakness.    {A.-N.) 
FECCHE.    To  fetch.     (,*.-&) 

Tht  prince  wujhs*!  Ic  11i«  barde, 

Td  ipck*  with  U»  kyni  i  imrde. 

US.  omiah.  sr.  I.  a,  r.  ix. 
FECH.     Vetches.    Nominaie  MS. 
PECK.  (1)  To  kick  or  plunge.     Norlh. 

(2)  Many ;  plenty;  quantity.  NorlAHait.  Also, 
the  greatest  part. 

(3)  Might ;  activity.     Yorkih. 

(i)  A  amallpieceof  iron  usol  by  Eniners  in  blad- 
ing rocks, 

FECKFUL.    Strong;  tealoua ;  active.    Norm. 

FECKINS.  By  my  feckins,  i.  e.  by  my  futli 
Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  45. 

FECKLESS.    Weak;  feeble.    North. 

FECKLY.    Mostly;  chiefly.     Norlh. 

FEDBED.     A  featherbed.     Line. 

FEDDE.    Fought.     JFebir. 

FEDE.     Sport ;  play ;  game.    Unc. 

FEDEME.    A  fathom.    (.i.-S.) 

FEDEN.    To  feed.    (^.-5.) 

PEDERARY,    An  accomplice.    Shai. 

FEDERID.  Feathered,  This  is  the  iBadingin 
MS.  Cantab.  Ft  i.  6,  for  ferflil.  Ln  Belle 
Dame  sans  Mercy,  US, 

FEDERYNE.    To  fetter  i  lo  shackle.  Pr.Part. 

FEDEW.    A  feather.    Norainalc  MS. 

FEDHUS,  Fetters.  Chr.  Vilod.  p.  123.  Fe- 
dryd,  fettered,  Ibid.  p.  GS. 

FEDURT.    Feathered. 

For  (lie  Iha/WHTt  Klurfit 

FEDYLDE.    Fiddled.     Reliq!'Antlq.  ilsfl." 

FEE.  (1)  Towinnowcom.     North. 

(2)  Property ;  money ;  fee  ;  an  annual  a 
reward.     {.4.-S.) 

PEEAG.    To  encumber  ;  to  load.     runt*.  "^ 
FEEAL.    Woe ;  sorrow.    Norlh.  ■  ■ 

FEEBLE.    To  enfeeble.    PalHfrm 
FEED.  (1)  Food.    An  ostler  calls  a  qnarteni  of 

oats  a  feed.    Also,  to  fatten.     Grass  food, 

pasture,  is  so  called. 
(2j  To  give  suck.     Far.  dial 

(3)  To  amuse  with  talking  or  reading.  "  Gestit 
tofede,"  MS. Line. 

FEEDER.    A  servant.    Siai. 
FEEDERS.     Fatting  caWe.    North. 
FEEDING.  (1)  Nourishing.    North. 
1.2")  VasWue  ■,  ^ciiinn  land.     Var.  dial. 
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yEEDING-STOnM.    A  cointanl  snow.  Norlh. 

FEEDING-TIME.     GeuiiU  weMhcr.    Narlh. 

PEED-THE-DOVE.  A  Chrblmsi  guue  men- 
tioned in  Bnmd't  Pop,  Antiq.  i.  278. 

PEEL    To  smell  i  lo  pcrcdve.    liorih. 

FEELDV.     GrB«sy.      IFicUiff^i. 

FEBLTH.     Feeling.    Senution.     IFane. 

PEER,  (1)  To  takt  a  fier.  lo  ran  a  lillle  wny 
back  for  the  better  »dvaiilage  of  leapioi 
fomardi.  Aq  OiTordihire  phnue,  giicn  b; 
Kennell,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Kerce  ;  fire.     RUton. 

PEERE.    To  make  afraid.    {AS.) 

FEERPUNS-EEN.    ShioTelide.    Lam:. 

FEESE.    StcFmie. 

PEET.  I.I)  Fat.    Areh.  mi.  407. 

(2)  A  deed,  or  fact.     (.(.-A'.) 

FEET-CLOTH.     Same  aa  Fuol-clolh,  q.  v. 

FEFEDE.    Feoffed;  eudowtd.    lieamt. 

FEFF.     To  aiitrude,  or  put  upon  in  bnjing  o 

Mlling.    Ettex. 
FEFFE,    Toinfeofitoprcscnl,    {J.-N: 
PEFFEMENT.    Enfeofmeiit.    {A-N.) 
FEFT.    Enfeoffed.     Norlk. 
PEG.  (1)  Fair ;  clean.     North. 

(2)  To  flag ;  dump  ;  or  t!te.     Norlh. 

(3)  Rough  dead  grms.     Wttl. 
FEOARY.     A   tagarjr.     Eatl.      Sec   Hankina 

iii.  l62;MJddleton,it.  115. 
FEGGEB.    Purer;  more  genlly.    Laae. 
PEGHT.    Fritb  i  belief. 

That  haTt  li\iaftg\l  mid  hola  Uuite  In  thi  name. 

PEGS.    In  faith  1     South. 

PEH.     Monej !  property.    {A.-S.) 

FEIDB,  Fend  I  tear?  Weber.  M'arton  reads 
faU  in  the  same  pajMge,  p.  clii 

PRIOR.  To  level  earth,  or  nibljisli ;  lo  spread 
or  lay  dung;  to  dig  the  foundalionB  fur  a  nail  j 
lo  fey,  or  clean.     Yorkih. 

PEINE,  (1)  To  feign,     {A.-N.)     See  Feyf. 

(2)  To  ling  with  a  low  voice,     Fabgrme. 

FEINTELICHE.    Faintly ;  coldly.    Ifmrne. 

PEINTI3E.  (1)  Dinimulstioa.     {J..N.) 

(2)  Puntnesi:  weaknesi.    {A.-S.) 

FEIRE.    A  fur.     {A.-N.) 

PEIRSCHIPE.     Beauty,     lydgalr. 

FEIST.    A  puff-balL    Saffotk. 

PEISTY.    Fusty.    Eatt. 

PEITT.    A  paddock ;  a  field.     Liiw. 

PEIZE.  To  diiTC  away.  Wetl.  Pure  A.-S. 
Ray,  Proverbs,  p.  220,  has,  "  III  veaie  thcc, 
i.  e.  hunt  or  drive  thee/'  a  SomerBetshirc 
phrue.  It  likewiiie  hu  the  iBtr.e  meanings 
u  Feaif  (2).  Our  first  ciplanalion  is  con- 
firmed by  Fuller,  as  qitoted  by  Kiehitrdson, 
p.  1450,  but  the  term  certi'  '  '     ' 


ttrMiifiUmrrii.    iU  Hurl.  1701.  f.  II. 

FELAUS.     Fellows.    Ungloft,  p.  219, 
FELAUSIIIPE.    A  company.     (^.-5.)    Alioa 

verb,  to  accompany. 
FELCH.     A  tune  animal.    Jjbc. 
FELDE.  (1)  Afieldiaplain.    {AS.) 


Foilhl  I 


lygoddli,  that  all 
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l2t  Felt.     Wtbtr.    Folded.     Rilnm. 
{Z)  To  become  weak  or  Ul.    Line. 
(4)  To  fold  ;  to  embrace.      Gatcayja. 
PELDEFARE.     A  Iveldfan;.     Chaucer.     Still 

called  i/cldifirrt  in  Salop. 
FEI.DEN.    FeUed ;  made  to  fall.    {AS.) 
FELDHASSER.    Awildasa.    {AS.) 
FELDMAN-WIFE.    A  female  nutic.    Tram- 

lated  by  raiUca  in  NominalcMS. 
FELDWOOD.    The  herb  baldmony. 


FELE.  (l)TofeditohaT 
lo  fulfil.   {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  hide.    See  Fial. 

(3)  Many.     (A.-S.) 


beat,  I 


!  of  on' 


old  dramatiats,  in  which  muhi  it  ia  italcd  t> 

GitFord  to  be  itiU  in  use. 
PEL,  (1)  Cruel ;  dtitnictive.     (AS.) 
'2)  Fell.     Slill  in  use  in  Salop. 


FELEABLE.     Sodil.     Pr.  Parp. 

FELEFOLDED.    Mulliphcd.     (AS.) 

FELER.    More ;  greater.     Gaaayiu. 

FELETTE.    The  fillet. 

■njng  thall)ni  Iha  Iraytonn  hym  bltle 
c  thejtlstni,  and  in  tha  aawnkcaflire. 

FELFARE.     A  fieldfare.     Werf, 

LIDEN.    Felt.     WhUig'f. 
FELKS.     Felloes  of  a  wheel.    North. 
FELL.  (1)  A  akin,  or  hide.     (.4.S) 

(2)  A  hill,  or  mountain.  Norlh.  Also,  a  mnoi- 
or  open  waste  ground.  Bi)  frith  and  fill,  a 
very  common  phraae  in  early  poetry.  Frith 
means  a  bedge  or  coppice,  and  fill,  a  hill, 
moor,  valley,  or  pasture,  any  miinclosed  ipoce 
nithout  many  trees. 

MoTKi  wenle  up  on  that  fill; 
Pminj  dijB  thne  gon  dwiUe. 

Curnr  Mu»4l,  XS.  Call.  IVlH.  CuUk  t.  41. 

(3)  Sharp;  keen:  cmel.  Norlh.  Applied  to 
food,  biting,  very  salt.  ~ 

^4)  A  moose.trap.      Pr.  Farv. 

(5)  To  inieam,  in  sewing,    'or.  iftof. 

(61  Sharp ;  clever ;  crafty.     North. 

h)  To  return  peiiodicilly.    Eikx. 

(B)  To  finiib  the  weaving  of  a  web,  or  {riece  of 
clolh.      Yerhnh. 

FELLE.    To  fell  i  to  kill    (A.-S.) 
FELLEBE.    PurpU.    {A.-S.) 
FELLESSC.   A  multitude?    Heamt. 
FELLF.T.    A  certain  portion  of  wood  ■nBtuBf 
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be  kiUed."     See  his  Met.  Rom.  p.  1 ;  MS. 

Morte  Arthure,  f.  55. 
FERNE.     Before.    Feme  agOf  long  ago.    Feme 

landf    far  or  distant  land,  a  foreign  land. 

{j4.'S.)     See  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  84. 
FERN-FRECKLED.     Freckled.      North.      In 

MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  285,  is  a  receipt  *'  to  do 

KWBYefemtikilles"  i.  e.  freckles. 
FERN-OWL.    The  goatsucker.     Glouc, 
FERN-WEB.    A  small  beetle,  very  injurious  to 

the  young  apple.     West. 
FERNYERE.     In  former  times.    (A.-S.)    See 

Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  103,  228 ;  Hoccleve,  p. 

55  ;  TroiL  and  Creseide,  v.  1176,  a  subst.  in 

the  two  last  instances.    FemerSt  Reynard  the 

Foxe,  p.  41. 
FERRAY.    A  foray.    Townelcy  Myst.  p.  310. 
FERRE.  (1)  A  kind  of  caudle.    Spelt /erry  in 

the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  27. 

(2)  Fair;  beautiful. 

Undur  the  erth  It  was  dlit, 
Farre  it  was  and  clene  of  ny^t. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  v.  48,  f .  51 . 

(3)  Further.     (^.-5.) 

So  that  myn  hap  and  alle  myn  hele. 
Me  thynketh  Is  ay  the  Icng  the  ferre. 

Cower,  M8.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  84. 

FERRE  DATE.     Late  in  the  day.     {A..S.) 
FERREL.    The  frame  of  a  shite. 
FERREN.     Foreign ;  distant.     (J..S.) 

Jon  telleth  lu  als  gildcn  mouth 

OthfnreH  folk  uncouth. 

Curaor  Mfmdi,MS.  Coll.  Tritu  Cantab,  f.  71. 

FERRER.  (1)  A  farrier.     North,     SeeTopsell's 

Beasts,  p.  340 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  101,  201. 
(2)  A  barrel  with  iron  hoops.    Line, 
FERRERE.    Further.     Ferrett,  furthest. 
Felle*  fele  on  the  felde,  appone  the  Jtrrere  syde. 

Morte  Arthuret  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  69. 

FERRIER.    A  fairy.     SuJTolk. 

FERRNE.    Far.    Heame. 

FERROM.  Distant;  foreign.  O-ferrom,  afar 
off.  "  We  folowede  o  ferrome,"  Morte  Ar- 
thure, MS.  Lincoln,  f.  62. 

FERRY-WHISK.   Great  bustle ;  haste.   Yorksh, 

FERS.  (1)  Fierce.    Chaucer, 

(2)  The  Queen  at  Chess. 

FERSCHELL    Fiercely.     (^.-JV.) 

FERSSE.    Fresh.     Heame, 

FERSTED.    Thirsted.    Degrevant,  1698. 

FERTHE.    The  fourth.    (A..S.) 

PERTH  YNG.  A  farthing;  any  very  small  thing. 
Chattcer, 

FERTRE.    A  bier ;  a  shrine.     (A.-N.) 

FERYNGES.     Sudden.     Heame. 

FESAWNT.    A  pheasant.    Pr.Parv. 

FESCUE.  Same  as  Feasetraw,  q.  v.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  FettUj  Profit ;  Howell,  sect.  51 ; 
Florio,  pp.  69,  185 ;  Peele,  ii.  230. 

FESE.  To  frighten ;  to  make  afraid.  "  Fese 
awey  the  cat,"  Urry,  p.  597. 

When  he  had  etyn  and  made  hym  at  ese, 
He  thoght  Gye  for  to  foee, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38.  f.  171. 

FESISIAN.     A  physician.    Seven  Sages,  p.  53. 
FESOMNYD.     Feoflfed ;  gave  in  fee. 
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FESS.  (1)  To  confess.     North, 

(2)  Gay  ;  smart ;  conceited.     West, 

(3)  A  small  fagot.    Also,  a  light  blue  colour. 
Somerset, 

(4)  To  force  or  obtrude  anything.    East. 
FEST.  (1)  To  put  out  to  grass.    North, 

(2)  A  fastening.    Line.     Connected  with  the 
old  term /est f  fastened. 

So  mi5tily  he  lete  hit  t^yngti. 
That  In  hb  frount  the  ttoon  he  /tret. 
That  bothe  his  ejen  out  thel  brctt. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  Col.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  48. 

(3)  To  fasten,  tie,  or  bind ;  as,  to /est  an  appren. 
tice.    North. 

Fettjfne  thi  herte  to  flee 

Alle  this  werldes  care 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  S». 
Of  alle  thynge  it  is  the  best 
Jhesu  in  herte  fast  toy^.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  189. 

(4)  A  fist.    Also,  a  feast.     Chaueer, 
FESTANCE.    FideUty.    (A..N.) 
FESTEYING.    Feasting.     Chaueer. 
FESTINATE.    Hasty.    (Lat.)    Festination  oc- 
curs in  Hawkins,  i.  292,  312. 

FESTING-PENNY.    Earnest  money.     Unc, 
FESTIVAL-EXCEEDINGS.  An  additional  dish 
to  the  regular  dinner.     Massinger.  The  term 
was  formerly  in  use  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
FESTLICH.     Used  to  feasts.     Chaucer. 
FESTNEN.    To  fasten.    {A.-S,) 
FESTU.    A  mote  in  the  eye.    {A,-N,)    Also 

the  same  as  fescue f  q.  y. 
FET.  (1)  Fetched.    Lydgate,  p.  20.    Also,  to 
fetch,  as  in  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  73. 
The  qwene  anon  to  hym  was  fett. 
For  sche  was  best  worthy. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  54. 

(2^  To  be  a  match  for  one.    North. 

(3)  A  foot.    Arch.  xix.  407. 

(4)  Fast ;  secure ;  firm.     Line, 

FETCH.  1)  To  recover;  to  gain  strength  after 
an  illness.     Far,  dial 

(2)  The  apparition  of  a  person  who  is  alive.    See 
Brand,  iii.  122. 

(3)  To  fetch  in,  to  seize.     To  fetch  t(p,  to  over- 
take.   To  fetch  a  walk,  to  waiSkf  Sic  Var.diaL 

FETCHE.    A  vetch.     Chaueer, 
FETCH-LIGHTS.     Appearances  at  night  of 
lighted  candles,  formerly  supposed  to  prognos- 
ticate death.    Brand. 
FETE.  (1)  Neat;  weU-made;  good. 

Ye  fele  ther  fete,  so  fete  ar  thay. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  48. 
Work.     Chaucer. 
A  large  puddle.     Line, 
FETERIS.    Features. 

Sche  bihllde  his  feterie  by  and  hf. 
So  fayre  schapen  in  partye  and  In  alle. 

Ufdgate,  MS,  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  9. 
FETISE.    Neat ;  elegant.    (J.^.) 
FETLED.    Joined.     Gawayne. 
FETTE.  (1)  To  fetch.     See  Fet, 

Thus  sche  began  to  fiiUe  reed. 
And  tume  aboute  hire  witlii  alle. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  134,  f.  148. 
(2)  A  fetch,  or  contrivance. 
FETTEL.    A  cord  used  to  a  pannier.    Une, 
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TKTTEBFOB.    Tlie  hab  (Mcrfcw. 

FETTLE.  To  ireu ;  to  prcp«rc  |  (o  put  ii 
der;  to  mntriic,  tniinRgc,  oi  lewniplith 
ihing-,  to  HI  al>oul  Rnythingi  lo  be  ia  _ 
time )  to  Tcpsir ;  lo  beat,  or  thruh.  !\arlA.  It 
ii  >Jio  common  u  a  ■ulHtantive,  order,  _  * 
conditiOD,  proper re|iair,&c.  andievenleu-lj 
inslBDcei  are  quoted  in  the  Craven  Glowar]'. 
*■  YilE  fetyld,"  ToimeJej  My«L  p.  309. 

FETTVNK.    Fetched ;  brought.    ■'  Thedir  aalle 
be  fctlfue,"  MS.  Liocola,  1. 148. 

FETUOUS.     Sunt  oi  Felitr,  q.  y. 

FETURES.     Biilh»;  pioductioni.    tlaa. 

FEUD.    To  contend.   Norlk.    Al*o,locor 
for  a  Uvelihood,  to  liienell. 

FEUDJOR    A  bonfire.     Cronn. 

FEUSOME.     Handsome.    NiftA. 

FEUTH.     fill;  plenty.      Crmn. 

FBUTRE.    The  mt  for  a  ipear.    Alio,  to  fix  it 
in  Ibe  rett.    MorteArtburc,  i.  MS,  157. 

FKUTRED.     Featured.     See'  Dodiley,   i.   _ . 

N'arei  ii  puzzled  with  this  word,  allliough  it 

i>  not  unuiuol.     "  Fewtcn  of  liii  face,"  Ro- 

raens  and  Joliel,  p.  57. 
FEVER.  (1)  A  perplexity,     lor.  dial. 
(2)  A  blackEtnilli.     (^.-A'.) 
FBVEREPOX.    ThE  fcirerfe*.     See  a  U»l  of 

plant!  in  MS.  Stouie  i.  t.  h. 
FEVEREL.    Febniaiy.    {^.-A'.) 

H<nkt>D<..IH>Ihcr.nDdyti 

II  bvEok^thv  jicht  mou  tIfKpif  law^ 

KVEBEBE.     Februarj.    \j../^.) 


VE^'ER-LURDEN.  The  diteaio  of  idleness. 
Thii  eurioui  pbraie,  which  ocimn  in  Lydgale, 
ii  >till  current  in  the  WeM  of  Eogluid.'  "  You 
hBvclhefeTer.1urgBa,"70uaretooliz}'toii'ork. 

FEVEROUS.    FeTcrish.     Cetrrr. 

FEW.  (1)  To  change.     Narlh. 

(2)  A  number,  or  quantity ;  *  little  ;  u.  a  few 
potlage.iC.      I'ar.diaL 

(3)  Flew.     Pcrf.  frtnn/ly.     Cheth. 
FEWILLER.    A  person  who  supplioB  fuel  for 

fires.    Nominale  MS. 
FEWMETS.  The  dung  of  the  deer.   Alsocalled 

fnennthhigii.     Twici,  p,  22. 
FEWTE.  (1)  Featty.     Uawldns,  i.  9S. 
(2)  Track  ;  teitige.    Fnti^l.  Part. 
FEWTERER.     In  bunting  or  couning,  the  man 

who  held  the  dogt  in  ilipi  or  couple:,  and 

Inoacd  them ;  a  dog-keeper. 
PEUTERLOCKS.     Fetlock*  nf  a  hone. 
FEWTHILS.     Little  tbingtilnflea.     tjinc. 
FET.  (I)  The  npper  toil.    Stajff.    Also,  to  i-alt 


it  off,  m 


ell. 
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\i)  To  diicbarBe  blood.    S'lrrlh. 
[3)  To  do  anything  clci«rly.    iMite. 
\*S  To  cleame  out,     lor.  dial, 
(b)  To  injure  i  lo  mutilate.     I.inc, 


(6)  Fated  to  die;  dead.     (AS.) 

TheRomatnnfoiridiwuc  rwhl*  to  lb>  eitlit. 

FEYE. -Futh;beUer.    {A.-y.) 

DUM,  h(«,dr.  bcn.,.n.,.. 

FF.TER.    A  person  wbo  cleui)  anything  out,  i> 

dilchei,  &c.    Eail. 
FEYF^E.     Fice.     Rltsou'l  Robb  Hood,  I.B8. 
FEYFUL.     Fatal;  deadly.     (J..S.) 
KEYING.     Rubliiihi  refw*.    ^erM. 
KEYLO.    A  companion,     ffiier. 
FETNE.    To  ditiemblei  to  flatter.    (J.-iV.) 


FEYS.    Feei  J  property.     (J.-S.) 

ficode  IdDdyi  and  lychtjt^*- 

FEYT.  (l)Falth.    Silim. 

<2)  A  deed -,  a  had  action.     Saligi. 

(3)  To  fight,      irttl.     We  have  /taty«ge  in 

Wright's  Moiiaalic  LelterB,  p.  I'JH. 
FEZZON.    To  [Cite  on,  generally  applied  to  the 

■ctiona  of  a  greedy,  ravennui  eater.     North. 
FE}B.    To  fight  i  to  quarrel.    {A.-S.) 
FL    A  term  of  dlnguit  and  reproach,  orijinally 

applied  to  anything  that  atuidi.    Tbeword  ii 

atiil  in  use  in  lincolnthira  for  the  ptnU. 
FIANCE.  Toaflianee;  tohclroth.  (Fr.) 
FIANTS.    The  dutig  of  the  boar,  wolf,  fox, 

marten,  or  badger.    A  hunting  term. 
riAUNCE.     Trual  1  belief.     {A.-\.) 

MS.Onrfrt.Ff.  II,  3».t,  7B- 

FIAZEN.     Fac«.    X>orH/. 

FIBLE.    A  small  (lick  uud  lo  itlr  oatmeal  ia 

makinfc  pottage.      Yorkah. 
FmLE-FABLE.     Noiiieuse.     !'«;-.  dwL 
FICCHES,    TbepipincbiEkena.    Um. 
FICHE.   To  fix  I  to  fatten.    "  The  frcke /i^nff 

in  the  fiesche,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
PICHENT.    See  Fisr^. 
FICIIEBE.    A  fiihcr.     Nominale  MS. 
FICilET.    A  stoat.     Salop.    We havc/cAn(Wt 

in  Pitta  Ploughman,  p.  iZS. 
FICIIMANGER.     A  Gahmonger.      Govvr. 
FICICION.     A  physician.      W'brr. 
FICK.    Toki(:k;to(truggle.     Ywh-h. 
FICKELTOW.      The    forc-taeklo  ur  cviiage 

which  (iipportB  the  plough-beam,  f-'oif. 
FICO.     A  fig:  a  tcnn   c3  reproarb.  or  con- 

icmpi.  often  accompanied  ulih  a  snaji  of  tlic 
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TID.     A  iniBll  thick  lump.     South. 

FIDDLE.    To  Bcrateh.    Eail. 

FIDDLEDEUEB.     NanBeasc.      Far.  dial 

F[DDLBR'S-PARB.     Meal,  drink,  and  money. 

FIDDLESTICKS-END.    Nonseiue.     Korlh. 

FIDE.     Faith.     (Lai.) 

FIDEL.     A  Qddle.     Chaucer. 

FID-FAD.     A  tr]fle,  or  trifler.      Far.  dial 

FIDGE.    To  fidget;  to  ipniwL     North. 

FIE.     Suae   u    Fa;,,    q.  v.     Fie,  predeBtined, 

rtill  in  aie   in   Northumberlind,      See  Sii 

De^rerant,  7&S. 
FEE-CORN.     Dro>«-corn.     St^ffoU. 
FIELD.     A  ploughed  field,   u  diatingniahed 

froni  gnai  or  paature.     Jf'etl. 
FIEI.DISH.     Rural.     Harrtngtott. 
FIELD-WHOBE.     A  very  common  whore. 
FIELDWORT.     Genti»n.      Girard. 
FIERCE.     Sudden;  precipiUte  i  hriik  ;   lively. 

Still  in  uae.      Ft/ergt,  Brit.  Bihl.i.472. 
PIERS.     Proudi  fierce.     (^.-A'.) 
FIEST.     Lirida.    See  Fite. 
FIFERS.     Fibres  of  wood,  Stc.     Eait. 
FIFLEF.     The  herb  guinqu^olium. 
FIQ.  (I)  Same  ai  Fito,  q.v.    "Give  Ihem  the 

fig,"  England'a  Helicon,  p.  209.     Not  c 

'-  ■   ■       ■  "      SeeFlorio,  p.  249, 


i.  1611. 


iliUic 


(2)  To  »pply  ginger  to 

carry  a  fine  taiL     Far.  aua. 
f31  A  raiiin.     Somerief. 
(4)  To  fidget  aboat.    The  term  occun  in 

Quest  of  Enquirie,4to.  Land.  1S9S;  Cotgrai 

in  T.  Fretillevr. 
FIGENT.     Fidgety;    restlesi;    boiy;    indut- 

trioui.     See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  185, 

S 1 2.     Fichent  occurs  in  the  Cobler  of  Cin- 

terhurj,  1590,  p.  72. 
FIGBR-TREE.     A  fig-tree.     Seott. 
FIGGED-PUDDING.    A  raisin  or  ptnm  pad- 
ding.     Writ.     Called  also  t/iggity-puddbig. 
FIGIITINOXOCKS.  The  heada  of  rib-gnus,  with 

which  boys  play  by  fenciugwith  them.   Eatl. 
FIGHTS.    Cloth  and  canvass  formerly  ased  in 

a  sea-fight  to  hinder  the  men  being  seen  by 

the  enemy.    Shai. 
FIGO.    Same  as  Fjco,  q.v. 
FIG-SUE.    A  mesa  made  of  ale  boiled  with  fine 

wheal«n  bread  and  figs,   ntuslty  eaten  on 

Good-Friday.     Cumi. 
FICURATE.    Figured;  tipyfied.     Palfrmie. 
FIGURE.     Price ;  value.     Far.  dial 
FIGURE-FLINGER.    Anaatrob^.    SeeTay- 

lor's  No  Mcrcurius  Aulicns,  4to.  1644. 
FIGURETTO.    A  figured  ailk.    (flal) 
FIKE.  (1)  A  fig.    Nominale  MS. 
(2)  To  be  very  fidgety;  lo  move  in  an  nncon- 

sUnt,  undeterminate  manner;   to  go  about 

idly.     North.     See  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 


(S)  A  sore  place  on  the  foot.    Line. 

FIKEL.    Deceitful;  crafty.    (A..S.) 

FILACE.  A  file,  or  thread,  on  which  the  re- 
cords of  the  courta  of  justice  were  strunit. 

FILANDER.  The  back-worm  in  hawki.  Spelt 
fslaundrci  by  Bemers. 

FILANDS.  Trada  of  unenclosed  arable  lands. 
Eatl. 

FILDE.    A  field.    Percy,  p.  3. 

FILDHAN.    Aruatic.     NominaleHS. 

FILDOBE.    Goldthread.   I^..N.) 

FILE.  (I)  To  defile.     StiU  in  use. 

He  hu  foncdE  bii  ud  A'xf, 

(2)  List ;  catali^ue ;  number.     ShaJt. 

(3)  To  polish,  appUed  to  language,  &e.  See 
Harrison's  Britaine,  p.  26. 

(4)  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  vrorthlesa  person, 
a  coward,  4c  An  odd  fellow  is  atill  termed 
"anim  old  file."    /.  niJ*t*-~  lu. 

sSFjns  "iu  tint  aitfiio.  "I 

And  tluiu[U  Biaa  ta  bigylt 

SoFful  bLCDTD  tbat  Mtfiltt 

And  Uioght  taa»  he  mc^bl  mis  U-wUlc 

JbU.  US.  CaU.  rapCM.  A.  Ui.  r.  «. 

(5)  A  girl,  or  woman.     (,i..N.) 

For  ta  ngt  wjlh  ylka  fylt. 

Ther  IhmkElh  hym  but  lyljl  whyle. 

US.  Hmn.  irci.  f.  SO. 
FILEINIE.     Wickedness.     Goaer. 
FILEWORT.     The  plant  small  cudweed. 
HLGHE.    To  foUow.     MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  viL 
nLL.  (I)  A  field,  or  meadow.    £>ter. 

(2)  To  jiU  drink,  to  pour  any  beverage  into  a 
glass  or  cup  for  driiddng. 

(3)  The  plant  reatharrow.    Gtrard. 
FILL-BELLS.     The  cbiin-taga  to  the  collar  of 

a  cart-horse,  by  which  he  drairs.    Eatf. 
FILL-DIKE.    The  month  of  February. 
FILLER.   The  shaft-hone.   Hence,  GguntiTely, 

to  go  behind,  to  draw  back. 
FILLY.    To  foal,  aa  a  mare.     Florie. 
nLLY-TAILS.    Long  white  donda.     NortA. 
FILOURE.    A  ateel  tbr  aharpening  hnive*  M 

raiora.     See  Pr.  Parr.  p.  160.     In  the  Boke 

of  CurtMye,  p.  19,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 

rod  on  which  curtains  are  hong. 
FILOZELLO.    Flowered  sUk.     Utal.) 
FILSTAR.    A  pealle  and  mortar.    Line. 
FILTCHMAN.     A  beggar's  staff,  or  tnmcheon, 

formerly  carried  by  the lyri^A/mmi.    Seethe 

Fratemilyeof  Vacabondea,  1575. 
FILTEREDE.     Entangled.    North. 


FILTH.    A  slattUh  person.     Wnl. 
FILTHEDE.     KltUneaa.    {J.-S.) 
But  lor  to  del;lc  hen  In  bilji. 


FILTHISH.     Kitby;  impnra.     Hatt. 
FILTHY.    Covered  with  weeds.     Wat. 
FILTRY.     Filth :  rubbish.    Sonurttl. 
nLYHAND.  FoUowiBg.MS.Cfltt.Ve«p.D.Tii 


VIMASIIINGS,     In  huiiUng,  the  dung  of  an; ! 

kind  of  wild  beuti,     Berwrt. 
riMBLE.  (1)  A  wallleil  chimney.     H'nl. 
(2}  To  fumlile ;  to  do  anything  imperfectly. 

far.  diaL     It  occuia  in  tbe  Schoole  of  Go<hI 

Umnen,  1629. 

(3)  Tliiitle,  or  femgle-hemp.     SbmI.     Sec  Tiu- 
■er'B  Huibuidrif,  pp.  153, 172. 

FIN.  (1)  Tu  find ;  to  feel ;  to  end.     Cuat. 

(2 )  The  herb  trathiirrow.     Miill.  C. 
(31  A  fliiBer.      Far,  dial. 

(4)  The  broad  pari  of  «  plough-share. 
HNAUNCE.    Fine ;  forfeiture.     Percj,. 
FINCH,     n  imU  ttfineK,  lo  cheat  any  one  out 

of  money,     t'hmtctr. 
FINCll-BACKED.    U'Biteonlhe  bick,8ppUed 

to  cattle.    Sorlh. 
FINCHED.     Finished.     WiU.  Wme. 
FIND.  (1}  Torapply :  to  supply  with  proriuons. 

Siill  in  common  uie. 
(21  To  iland  sponmr  to  *  child.     Wnl. 

(3)  To  fitid  one  with  tht  manner,  lo  diicoTer 
oDC  in  the  act  of  fining  snytbing. 

(4)  A  flenil.     Lfdgale. 
FINDESTOW.    Wilt  Ihoo  find.     (A.-S.) 
FINDINGS.     Invenlionl.     MS.  Pg.  Cotl. 

I   FINE.  (1)  Toend:  tofinUh.     (AS.) 
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FItMhc  Me  nevirr 

I                     C^M^ 

kH.MS 

f.W. 

<a)  To  refine  i  to  purify; 

0  adorn. 

And  lhM»  l«A-«l 

.togoldelhilKtiynnclr, 

rt. 

Atgoldeln  rycc  [•/>iiM  by  auay. 

1(3.)  Perfect;  unconditional.     Gmpos/Tif, 
rniE-FORCE.  fiy /«/«-«,  by  absolute  power 
or  eompolnOD.     Of  fine  force,  al  at«<at\ty. 
See  A  CoutUie  Contrarenie  of  Cupid's  Ciu- 
leli,  !a7B.p.51;  Slate  Papers.  ii.4?a:  Hall, 
.    Henry  IV.  f.  29  i  Troilui  and  Crcjeide,  t,  421. 
FINEGUB.    To  avoid ;  to  evade.     H'«'. 
n^B-LEAF.    A  violet.    Line. 
IHNELBSS.    Bndlets.    Siak. 
FINENESS.     Sublielv.    Mataiujtr. 
FINBNEY.   Tomincc'i  to  he  very  ceremonioui. 

FINER.    A  reflDer  of  metals.     Fyiur*.  Cocke 

Loielln  Bote.  p.  9. 
FINBW.    Mouldinesi,  or  mortineM.   "  RncWd 
,       vnxe,"  Mirror  fur  Mi^-  ap.  Narei. 
I  FINGERBR.     A  lhie£     Drltir. 
[  FINGERKTfNS.    A  term  of  eDrtcuTnenl,  mcn- 
r       tioned  in  Pakgmve's  Acolistiu,  1S4U. 
I  i>INGERLlNG.      A  firigcr-iiall.  or  rovi^t  for  a 
Inger  or  Ihuniti,      /''nrjiM-ifit'/ docs  not  iiiipcur 


7  FIR 

lo  be  in  the  diclionarifs.      It  Is  ii 
use.  uid  occura  in  Plorio.  p.  139. 

FINGERS.    Tbe  fingers  arc  thus  nnnied 
nursery   rliyme.   lAutnli,  fireman,   ' 
riitffman,  and  lilllemon.     Similar  nuU' 
of  high  antiquity,  and  (he  following  oc 
1  curiniu  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

like  ■  fyngit  hit  t  BMmt.  ib  mm  Ihtin  ryngx 

Wllh  1hs>  fyiiiei  be  tants  ill  IbyDg.  huvc  thsi 
1  ho  (trthc  mm  nlln  Isuiftn,,  Ihtmllh  men  I 


And  rulni  hildnofdta  the  lo'lhtr.  rdrthl  mm  calln 
hltrljl.  HS.Omlat.  FT.t.is,  CIS, 

FINCLE-FAMGLB.  A  tHIIe.  See  A  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  Lond.  1686,  pref. 

FINIAL.  A  pinnacle.  This  is  the  nsnal  mean- 
ing in  early  documents. 

FINISHING.  Any  ornament  m  alone  at  the 
comer  of  >  house.    Holme. 

FINKEL.  Feonel.  A'orM.  "  Fynkylsede,/n)d- 
cniom,"  Nominale  MS. 

FINNERY.     Mouldy.     (F«/. 

FINNEY.    Humoured;  spoilt.     Wetl. 

FINNIKIN.     Finiol.     I'ar.dial. 

FINNY.    A  frolic.     /.  Wight. 

HNS.    Finds;  things  found.    Nerti. 

PINT.     Found.    Weber,  iii.  27. 

PIP.     A  fillip,     yar.dial. 

FIPPLE.    The  nnder-hp.     A'orfA. 

FIR-APPLES.    The  cones  of  fin.     Var.dUil. 

FIRBAUKS.  SiraJght  young  fin,  fit  for  lad. 
dera,  icHlfulding,  lie.    Eait. 

FIRBOME.    A  beacon.    Pr.Part. 

FIRDED.     Freed.     Craven. 

FIRE.  To  bam.  Hence,  to  hsTC  the  Ai« 
rmprra.  •' Beware  of  your  fire."  MS.Astin. 
36,/17.  More  fire  m  the  Jmf-jfraiu,  more 
concealed  niiscluef. 

FIRE-BUCKETS.  Buckets  of  water  uted  fur 
quenching  fires.     Iligini. 

FIRR-UAMP-  The  iufiunmable  air  or  gas  i>f 
con]  niincl.    Nnrlh. 

FIRE-DBAL.     A  good  deal.     mu.. 

FIRE-DRAKE.  A  fiery  dragnu.  See  Ellis, 
ii.  165.  Later  writers  apply  Ibe  term  to  a 
fiery  meteor,  and  soinelimes  to  a  kind  of  fire- 
work.   Firemen  were  also  called  JIre-((rd>nr. 

FIRK-PANGED.     Flre-bitlen.    North. 

FIRE-FLAL'GHT.     Lightning.     Xorlh. 

FIRE-FLINGBR.     An  incendiary.    Holl. 

FIRE-FORK.    A  shovel  for  the  fire.     (A.-S.) 

FIREIIOOK.  An  iron  initramentfonnerly  used 
for  pulling  houses  down  when  set  on  fire. 

FIRE-IRON.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  osed  foe 
striking  a  light  with  a  fiint.     Pr.  Parr. 

PIRE.LEVEN.    Lightning.    Chtmcer. 

FIRE-NEW.  Qniuncw.  Shot.  "Or fire-pew 
fashion  in  a  sleeve  or  slop."  Du  Barlas,  n, 
516.     StiUinuie. 

FIRE-OP.HELL.    A  fierce  burning  pain  in  iIm 
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FIRE-PAN.  A  fire-shovel ;  a  vessel  used  for 
conveying  fire  from  one  apartment  to  another. 
/  'ar.  dial. 

FIRE-PIKE.  A  fire-fork.  It  is  translated  by 
fiirciUa  in  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89. 

FIREPOINT.    A  poker.     North, 

FIRE-POTTER.     A  poker.     Lane, 

FIRE-SHIP.  A  prostitute.  South.  No  doubt 
from  the  old  meaning  of /ire,  q.  v. 

FIRE-STONE.  A  flint  used  with  steel  or  iron 
for  striking  a  light  with. 

FIRK.  (1)  A  trick,  or  quirk ;  a  freak.  Firkery, 
a  very  odd  prank. 

(2)  To  whip ;  to  beat.     See  also  Ferke. 

FIRLY.     Confusion ;  tumult     North, 

FIRLY-FARLY.    A  wonder.     Craven, 

FIRM.  To  confirm.  North.  See  Lambarde's 
Perambulation,  1596,  p.  405. 

FIRRE.     Further.     Syr  Gawayne. 

FIRRED.     Freed.     Craven, 

FIRRENE.     Made  of  fir.     (A.^S.) 

FIRST.  (1)  Forest.     Heame, 

(2)  Early  ;  youthfuL     Gawayne, 

FIRST-END.    The  beginning.     North, 

FIRSTER.     First.     North, 

FIRST-FOOT.  The  name  given  to  the  person 
who  first  enters  a  dwelling-house  on  New- 
Year's  day.     North. 

FIRSUN.     Furze  or  gorse.    MS.  Med. 

FIRTIIE.     A  wood,  or  coppice. 

In  the  frount  of  the  fyrtht,  as  the  waye  forthU , 
Fyfty  thosande  of  folke  was  TeUlde  at  onea. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  t,  72. 

FIRTLE.    To  fidget.     Cumb, 
FISE.     Lirida.     Nominale  MS. 
FISGIG.  (1)  Frisky.     Warw, 

(2)  A  worthless  fellow.  Somerset,  In  Craven, 
a  light-heeled  wench.  See  Skelton's  Works, 
ii.  1 75.  "A  fisgig,  or  fisking  housewife,  trotiere,* 
Howell,  1660. 

(3)  A  kind  of  boy*s  top.    Blount, 

FISH.  As  mute  at  ajish,  very  silent.  See  the 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  266.  **  Hoc 
mihi  non  est  negotium,  I  have  other  fish  to 
fne,"  MS.  Rawl.  A.D.  1656. 

FISHER.  A  dish  composed  of  apples  baked  in 
batter.    Devon, 

FISHERATE.  To  provide  for.  East,  Per- 
haps a  corruption  of  officiate, 

FISH-FAO.    A  fish-woman.     South, 
yr   FISH-GARTHS.    Places  made  by  the  sides  of 
^         rivers  for  securing  fishes,  so  that  they  might 
be  more  easily  caught. 

FISHING-TAUM.    An  angling  Unc.     North, 

FISH-LEEP.     A  fish-basket.     Pr,  Parv. 

FISK.  To  frisk  about,  idling.  *'  That  runneth 
oxii  fisking,"  Tusser,  p.  286. 

FISNAMY.     Face,  or  "similitude  of  man  or 
beast,"  Iluloet,  1552. 
Thp  faireite  ot  fyttnamy  that  fourmede  was  ever. 

Mortt  Arthwe,  MS.  Lincoln,  {,  88. 

FISOBROWE.    A  kind  of  lobster;  transUted 

by  garus  in  Nominale  MS. 
FISS-BUTTOCKED-SOW.    A  fat,  coarse,  vul- 

pw,  presuming  woman.    East. 


PISSES      Fists.     Var,  dUL 

FISSLE.  (1)  A  thistle.     S^jgrolk. 

(2)  To  fidget.     North,     In  early  Englidi  the 

same  as  Fise,  q.  v.  and  still  in  uae. 
FIST.     Same  as  Ftce,  q.  v. 
FIST-BALL.    A  kind  of  baU  Uke  a  foot-baU, 

beaten  with  the  fists.     See  the  Nomenclator, 

1585,  p.  296. 
FISTING-HOUND.    A  kind  of  spaniel,  men- 

tioned  in  Harrison's  England,  p.  230. 
FISTY.    The  fist.    To  come  to  fisty-cufiTs,  i.  e. 

to  fight.     Var,  dial 
FIT.  ( 1 )  Ready ;  incUned.     Var,  dial 

(2)  To  match ;  to  be  equal  with.     Shak, 

(3)  A  division  of  a  song,  poem,  or  dance.  See 
Thornton  Romances,  p.  191. 

FITCH.  (1)  A  polecat.    Somerset, 

(2)  A  small  spoonfuL     Ltne, 

FITCHES.    Vetches.     Var.  dial 

FITCHET.  A  polecat.  Also  called  fitch, 
fitchee,  fit  Cher,  fitchole,  fitchew,  and  fitchuk, 
Harrison,  p.  225,  seems  to  make  some  distinc- 
tion between  the  fitchew  tnd  polecat,  and  the 
term  is  sometimes  explained  a  kind  of  stoat  or 
weaaeL    It  was  formerly  a  term  of  contempt. 

FITCHET-PIE.  A  pie  composed  of  apples, 
onions,  and  bacon.    North. 

YITH,  A  fight.  "  Man  that  goth  in  fray  and 
fyth,"  Arch.  xxx.  383. 

FITHELE.    A  fiddle.    {J.'S,) 

Mecht  ahe  kouthe  of  roaiatralcle» 
Of  harpe,  of  >ltA«<a,  of  sautri. 

Olf  nf  Wartlike,  p.  48& 

FITMENT.    Equipment,  or  dress.     Shak, 

FITONE.  To  tell  falsehoods.  See  Stanihurst, 
p.  15.    Palsgrave  hsAfitten, 

FITPENCE.    Five-pence.    Devon. 

FITTEN.  A  pretence,  or  feint.  West.  Gifford, 
in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  seems  unac- 
quainted with  this  provindalism.  No  doubt 
tromfitone,  q.  v. 

FITTER.  To  kick  with  the  feet,  as  cross  chil- 
dren  do.     Hence,  to  be  in  a  passion.    North. 

FITTERS.  Persons  who  vend  and  load  coals, 
fitting  ships  with  cargoes.  North.  All  in 
fitters,  i.  e.  in  very  small  pieces  or  fragments. 
Yorksh. 

FITTILY.     Neatly ;  nicely ;  cleveriy.     Devon. 

FITTINGEST.     Most  fitting.     {A,'S,) 

FITTLE.  (1 )  Victuals.     Wore. 

(2)  To  tattle,  or  blab.    Somerset. 

(3)  To  clean.    Oxon. 

FITTLED-ALE.    Ale  with  spirits  warmed  and 

sweetened.     Yorksh, 
FITTON.     Same  as  Fitone,  q.  v.     ' 
FITTY.  (1)  A  terra  applied  to  lands  left  by  the 

sea;  marsh-lands.     Line, 
(2)  Neat ;  clever ;  proper.     South, 
FIVE-FINGERS.     Oxlips.     East,    Called  >fw- 

finger-grass  in  Florio,  p.  138.     Also  the  same 

as  Anberry,  q.  v. 
FIVE-LEAF.     The  herb  cinquefoU. 
FIVE-PENNY-MORRIS.    The  game  of  w^mZf, 

or  nine  men*s  morris,  as  Shakespeare  terms  it. 

It  was  commonly  played  in  England  with 


I 
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iMDCs.  bill  iii  France  with  couoten 
parpoae  tot  il. 
FIVES,    Arives,  »  disease  in  borses. 
FIX.    A  tambyewwddead.     Wat. 
PiXACIOUN.    filing.     Acheniical  te 
To  do  Ifacr  beJUccinai, 
WlihiHDprlillmuot  ihBfyte. 
Cali>>r,  MS.  Sor.  rfafig. 

FIXE.    Rxed.     Chititctr. 

FIXRN.     ATiien,  orwold.    Norl!i. 

FIXENE.    The  teinolo  loi. 

ic  Jlxrnt  ftK  "hElpeth  unilct  Ihe  c 


I 

i 
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FIX-FAX.     Suneti  Fajrvar,  q.v. 
FIXUBE.    Filed  poiilion.     Siat. 
FIZ.      A   flMh;  a  hiasing  no.se.      Tar.  dal. 
Hence;l2^ff,a«miill  quantity  of  damp  powder 
■ft  alight  by  boyi  for  their  unmcment. 
FIZMEK.    To  fidget.     Snffna. 
FIZZLE.     To  do  anything  without  none,  u 
jra/Ht  vmlriii,  tine  nrrpitH  aal  umilu.     Ste 
CleaveUnd'B  Poemi,  1660,  p.  40  ;  Flono,p.8. 
/i'urifr.MS.Ad*t,a008.    Toneslle.    Cutnt. 
FLA.    To  frighten.     J'wtjA. 
FLAAT.    Scolded.     Cmc™. 
FLABBERGAST.     To  astoniih,   or  coofouud 

OTtrrly  with  ainaienient.     /  or.  dial. 
FLABBERKIN.    Flabby.    Saih.  1592. 
FLAUBLL.    A  fan.    Juniui,  158S. 
FLABEROULLION.    A  lout,  or  clown. 
FLACK.  (1)  Ablow.orstroke.    hail. 

(2)  To  hang  loosely,     far.  dial. 

(3)  To  move  baekwardi  and  forwards  i  lo  palpi- 


in  Craven  Gloss.  1,152. 


FLA 

FLAGRANT.    Fragrant.    Arch. 

FLAIL    Turf  for  fuel.    A'nr/A. 

FLAIU.      Afrwd;   terrified.     NorlA.     "Thay 

ifiasdt,"  ArchiEologia,  ixii.3G9. 
FLA  IE.     Flew.     OUmeer. 
FLAIGHT.     Same  as  Flah,  q.  t. 
FLAIK.    A  portion  or  space  of  slall.    Alio,  a 
wooden  frame  for  keeping  oaUcakea  upon. 
North. 
FLAINE.  (I)  The  ray-fisb.     J\or(A. 
(2)  Flpd.     Chaucer. 
KLAIHE.     The  ray,  or  scale.      Kay. 
FLAITCH.    To  flatter;  to  persuade.    Cami. 
FLAITE.    To  scare,  or  frighten.    NerlA. 
FLAKE.  {1>  A  paling,  or  hurdle,  of  Buy  de. 
■cription  !  a  temporary  gale  or  door.   North. 
Thelenu  ocean  in  HaUnshed,  Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  178.    Six  Flaik. 

(2)  A  piece,  or  fragment.     Line. 

(3)  A  scale  or  covering  membrane,   Pr.Perv. 
FLAKE-WHITE.    White  lead.    Hohue. 
FLAM.  (1)  To dec«i»e or  cheat.    Kent.    Also* 

substanliTC,  afaliehood. 

(2)  A  yiolent  fall;  » heavy  stroke.    Sorth. 

h)  A  low  marshy  place,  particularly  nearariver. 
llui  word  ia  common  at  IsUp,  co.  Oxon,  and 
perhaps  in  other  place*,  though  it  was  long 
since  mentioned  ^y  Uearne  as  peculiar  W 
Oxfordshire.  See  Gloss,  to  Laupott,  p.  571. 
II  is,  however,  in  no  printed  ^oiiary. 

FLAMBE.  A  Same,  {A.-N.)  Alio  a  herh, 
mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  314. 

FLAMED.     Inflamed.    Spemer. 

FLAME-FEW.    The  hriUiaut  reflection  of  the 

I  FLA.MMAKIN.     A   blowsy  slatternly  wench. 


IS4,  r.  i3 


FLACKER.    To  flutter;  to  quiver.   North. 
FLACKERED.     Rejoiced.     Cumb. 
FLACKET.  (1)  To  flap  ahout.    Hence,  a  girl 
■whose  clothes  hang  loosely  about  her ;  »Jlack- 
eing  wench,    Eatl. 
m  A  bottle  or  Oaak.     North.     •' Xlytelflaeitd 

of  gold,"  Morled' Arthur,  i.  282. 
FLACKING-COMB.      A  nidc-toothed    comb. 
See  Batchelor'f  Orthoep.  Anal.  1809,  p.  132. 
FLACKY.     Hanging  loosely.    Eaal, 
FLAFFER.    Same  M  Flatter,  q.  v.     '•  A  thou- 

saxdflagiiig  flag;."  Da  Barlai,  p.  363. 
FLAG.  (1)  Aflakeofsnow.     Nerlh. 
(2)  Turf,  or  tod.   Bui.    The  termisalsoapplied 
lo  the  small  piece*  of  coarao  grass  common  in 
some  meadows. 
FLAGRIN.    Flattering;  lying.     North. 
FLAGELL.  (1)  A  fl^olet.    (.1.-N.) 
(2)  Terror;  fright;  iconrgc.    Lpdgate. 
FLAGELUTE.  Arcntorholeinagarment.Biur*, 
FLAGETTE.    A  flagon.   Chester  Playa.i.  124. 
FLAG-FEATHERS.    The  feathers  al  the  winga 

next  the  body  of  a  hawk. 
FLAGGE.     A  groat.     Harmart. 
I'LAGGIN'O.  (1)  Paving  with  stones.    IVeil 
(2)  FUppngi  waving.    Devon. 
FLAGGY-    Flabby.   SamtrMl. 
FLAGITATE.    To deiire earnirslly.   (fif.) 


FLAM^UNDE.    Glittering. 


[rCkun,  MS.  UtdS/n,  t.  U. 

FLAM-NEW.    Quito  new.     Cortm. 
FLAMPOYNTES.      Pork  pies,  seasoned  with 
cheese  and  sugar.     A  conimou  dish  in  early 
cookery.    See  Warner,  p,  66. 
FLAN.     Broad  and  Urge.     North. 
FLANCANTERKIN.    The  white  rot.    Som. 
FLANCARDES.    Coverings  for  al)or*«'a  aanki. 

See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
FLASCH.     Aprojeclion.     North. 
PLANE.     To  flay.     {A.-S.) 
FLANG.  (I)  Flung  ;m»hed.      Wihtr. 
(2)  To  ilam  adoor.   Suffolk. 
FLANGE.    To  project  out.     far.  dial 
FLANKER.    A  spark  of  fire,    ffeit.    "  FlanVcs 
of  fler,"   Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  Ireland, 
p,  148.    Sec  Devon.  Dial. 

Fdc  >ha  un  hide  Ibt  flanxkrlng  Huns, 

I>irSii4lc'i  Otit,  IM7.  t.  ti. 

FLANN-     Shallow.    Camb. 
PLANNED-    Shallow.     Craven. 
FI.ANNEN.     Flannel.      I'ar.  dial 
FLANTUM.    A  flantum-flathenim  piebald  dUl. 

i.  e.  a  woman  fantastically  dressed  with  various 

colours.     Grate. 
FLAP-  (l)A«trolie,ortouch.    "A  flap  with  ■ 
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fox-taile,"  Florio,  p.  137.  Hence,  an  affliction 
of  any  kind.  East,  Also,  to  strike  or  beat. 
See  Howell's  Lex.  Sect.  L 

And  thane  Alexander  sett  hym  up  in  hit  bedd» 
and  gafffe  hymcselfe  a  gjtte/lappe  on  the  chelie,  and 
bygane  for  to  wepc  rijte  bitterly. 

MS,  UncolH  A.  i.  47»  f.  48. 
Alle  the  fletche  of  the  flanke  he  ftappet  In  londyre. 

MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  82. 

(2)  To  flap  a  froize,  to  turn  it  in  the  pan  without 
touching  it.     East, 

(3)  A  piece  of  anything  flapping  to  and  fro  on  a 
line  or  point,  as  a  fly-flap  to  drive  flies  away. 
See  Nomenclator,  p.  251;  Tarlton,  p.  120; 
Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646,  p.  23;  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 

(4)  An  unsteady  woman.    Durh, 
FLAP-DOCK.   Foxglove.    Dettm, 
FLAPDOODLE.   The  stuff  fools  are  said  to  be 

nourished  on.    West, 

FLAP.DRAG  ON.  A  small  substance,  such  as  a 
plum  or  candle-end,  set  afloat  in  a  cup  of 
spirits,  and  when  set  on  fire,  to  be  snatched  by 
the  mouth  and  swallowed.  This  was  a  com- 
mon amusement  in  former  times,  but  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.  Flap-dragon  was  also  a  cant 
term  for  the  lues  venerea, 

FLAP-JACK.(l)  The  lapwing.   Suffolk, 

(2)  A  pancake.  "  Dousets  and  flappjacks,"  King 
and  a  Poore  Northerne  Man,  1640.  The  term 
is  applied  in  Norfolk  to  an  apple  turnover. 
Jennings  says,  "  a  fried  cake  made  of  batter, 
apples,  &c." 

(3)  A  flat  thin  joint  of  meat.    East, 
FLAPPERS.    Young  birds  just  enabled  to  try 

their  wings  before  they  fly.    East, 
FLAPPE-SAWCE.    A  term  of  reproach,  formed 
similarly  to  flapdooclle.q.  v. 

Nowe  hathe  this  glutton,  1.  thUt  flappe-tauttt  the 
thyng  that  he  may  plentuously  iwallowe  downe  hole. 

Pal»grave*9  j4eoUutus,  1540. 

PLAPPY.    Wild ;  unsteady.     North, 
FLAPS.    Large  broad  mushrooms.    East, 
FLAPSE.    To  speak  impertinently.     Also,  an 

impudent  fellow.  Beds. 
FLAPSY.  Flabby.  Beds, 
FLARE.  (1)  To  flare  up,  to  be  very  angry  %11  of 

a  sudden.     Far,  dial, 

(2)  Fat  round  a  pig's  kidney.     West, 

(3)  Saliva.     Somerset, 
FLARING.     Showy;  gaudy.     North. 
FLARNECK.     To  flaunt  vulgarly.   East, 
FLARRANCE.    A  bustle  ;  a  great  hurry.    Nor/, 
FLASH.  (1)  To  make  a  flash,  i.  e.  to  let  boats 

down  through  a  lock.  West,     It  is  a  common 

term  for  a  pool.     See  Flosche, 
A  perriwig.     North, 
To  rise  up.     <'  The  sea  flashed  up  unto  his 

legs  and  knees,"  Hohnshed,  Hist  BngUmd, 

p.  181.     See  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 
(A^  To  trim  a  hedge.    East, 
(b)  To  cut  a  flasht  to  make  a  great  show  for  a 

short  time. 
(6)  A  sheaf  of  arrows.    Skinner, 
FLASHES.    Tiie  hot  stages  of  a  fever.    South 


FLASHY.    Gay;  showy.    Also,  loose,  vuuiMCf 

as  unsound  grass ;  insipid. 
FLASKER.      To  flutter;    to  quiver.     North. 

Wilbraham  says,  *'  to  choke,  or  stifle." 
FLASKET.    A  clothes-basket.    Also,  a  shallow 

washing-tub.     Var.  diaL 
FLASKIN.     Same  ia  Bottle  (I).  Yorksh, 
FLAT.  (1)  Sorrowful ;  out  of  spirits ;  heavy ; 

without  business.     Var.  diaL 
(2)  A  hollow  in  a  field.  Gbmc,  Any  very  smooth 

level  place.     Anciently,  a  field. 
^3)  Entirely.    Dent's  Pathway,  p.  138. 
(4)  A  blow,  or  stroke.    *<  Swiche  a  flat,"  Arthour 

and  Merlin,  p.  182. 
FLAT-BACK.    A  common  knife.    North, 
FLAT-CAPS.   A  nick-name  for  the  citizens,  de- 
rived from  their  dress.   See  Amends  for  Ladies, 
p.  62.    It  was  a  general  term  of  derision. 
FLATCH.    To  flatter.    North, 
FLATCHET.    The  stomach.    Devon, 
FLAT-FISH.    Flounders,  &c    South,     See  a 

list  of  flat -fish  in  Harrison,  p.  224. 
FLATH.    FUth ;  dirt ;  ordure.    West, 
FLATHE.    The  ray,  or  scate.    Pr.  Parv, 
FLAT-IRON.    A  heater-shaped  iron  vrithoot  a 

box.  Var,  dial, 
FLATIVE.  Flatulent.  Jne,  Dram, 
FLATLING.  Flat.  To  strike  flatting,  to  strike 
with  the  broad  flat  side  of  anything.  See 
Florio,  p.  137 ;  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  294 ;  Tem- 
pest, ii.  1 ;  Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises^ 
1578,  No.  32.  "Flat  pecc,  patera,'*  MS. 
Arund.  249,  f.  89. 

And  to  hys  chaumbur  can  he  gone. 
And  loyde  Yt^xn  flatlung  on  the  grounde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  91X. 

FLATLINS.    Plainly ;  peremptory.    North, 

FLAT-MILK.     Skimmed  milk.    Line, 

FLATOUR.     A  flatterer.     (^.-A.) 

FLAT-RHAN.     Stratas  of  coal.    Stqff, 

FLATS.  Small  white  fresh-water  fish,  as  roach, 
&c.     Suffolk, 

FLAT-STONE.    A  measure  of  iron-stone. 

FLATTE  N.    To  strike,  or  slap.     {A,.N,) 

FLATTER-DOCK.     Pond  weed.    Chesh, 

FLAUGH.     Flew;  fled.     Ritson, 

FLAUGHTER.  (1)  To  frighten.    Yorksh, 

(2)  Thin  turf  turned  up.    North, 

FLAUMPEYNS.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery 
composed  of  pork,  figs,  eggs,  pepper,  saffron, 
salt,  white  sugar,  &c.     See  Flampoyntes, 

FLAUN.  A  custard,  generally  made  in  raised 
paste.  North,  The  term  is  common  in  an- 
cient receipts,  but  it  was  made  in  various  ways; 
and  a  kind  of  pancake  was  so  called.  Nettle- 
ham  feast  at  Easter  is  called  the  Flown,  pos- 
sibly from  flauns  having  been  formerly  ^aten 
at  that  period  of  the  year. 

FLAUNTS.     Fineries.     Shak, 

FLAUT.  A  roll  of  wool  carded  ready  for 
spinning.     North, 

FLAYER.    Froth,  or  foam.    Line. 

FLAW.  A  violent  storm  of  wind.  See  Brome's 
Travels,  1700,  p.  241 ;  Florio,  p.  132.  Hence, 
metaphoricallv,  a  quarreL 


FLE 

FLAWE.  (1)  Yellow.  CAannr. 
(2)  To  fl«y  an  uiiaiil.  Pr.  Part: 
FLA  WES.  (1)  Square  piecei  of  Lealh-lurf,  dried 

for  furl.     Yorlnh. 
(2)  Sparkt.     Pauib]<f  this  msj  be  ibc  won) 

tended  ia  Meaa.  Tor  Mes*.  li.  3. 

Tilta  ihr /..«,  of  fy«  t,wm-  out  thei»  hcln 

PLAWGIITIS.    Flske.  of  ino4. 
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FLAWING.    Barking  timber.     Kml. 

FLAWMBE.    Aflline.     (A.-N.) 

FLAWPS.      An  awkwBrd,  Doiiy,   nntidy  and 

■lovM[]r  person.    North. 
FLAWS.    Thin  cakei  of  ice.    Shak. 
FLAXEM-EGG.     An  ibortive  ^j.     Dmm. 
PUX-WIFB.    A  female  ipitiner.     HaU. 
FLAY.  (1}  To  pareiurf (rommewioB-.Undwith 

a  brcMi -plough,     Wal. 
(2)  To  nii>.    A  icnn  in  old  cookerf.    Alio,  to 

take  the  chill  off  liijuor. 
O.Suneu  fVa,  q.v. 

(4)  To  akin  ■  liart  or  hind.    A  huntiag  term. 
FLAr-BOGGARD.    A  hobgoblin.     North. 
PLAY-CHAW.    A  icarecrow.     Cporm. 
PLAYRE.     SmeU;  odour. 

War  bo^hl  bot  ilyncke  lo  rcgarilB  of  iht  fla^et, 
Ttiil  «  Iq  Ihc  t-jti  a(  hdcD  «  t»iTf. 

FLATSOSre.     Frightful.     N^th. 
PLAZE.     A  iDioky  Hamc.     Car.  diaL 
PLAZZ.     Newly  fledged.     KnI. 
FLAZZARD.      A    Kout    bioad.fated    womiD 

dreated  in  a  aho^  manner.     £aif. 
FLEA.  (1)  To  day  off  (he  skin.     North. 
(2)  Tu  tend  one  away  with  a  flea  in  hii  ear,  1 1. 

lo  dlBiiiitB  him  vrilb  a  good  icolding,  or  makR 

him  uoeaiy,     See  Ataliu's  Neat  of  Hintiiei, 

IGUa.  p.  30. 
FLEA-BITE.    A  mere  trills.     Var.dial. 
FLEA-BITTEN'.     Of  a  dark  speckled  colour. 

"A  flea-bilteo  horse  never  tires,"  old  pro- 

wrb.     S™  Den  Jonson,  iv.  ■(82. 
PLEACHES.    Portion*  inloxUchtimberiscul 

by  the  saw.    Eett. 
PLEAD.  (l)Staod.     Cumb. 
(Z)  Lard.     Krtil  and  Stafx. 
FLEA-DOCK.    The  herb  buller-bmr. 
FLEAK.  (1)  A  flounder.     Norlhumli. 

(2)  To  lire,  or  eihuiit.     North. 

(3)  A  Bmall  lock,  thread,  or  twist,     MMaphnri. 
ciUy,  ■  little  iniigniflcant  person.   See  Narea. 

(4)  A  variegated  suail.ibell.    line. 
PLEAKY.     riabbv ;  toft.     North. 
PLEAM.     A  waler-roune.     North. 
PLKAMY.    Clotted  with  hhjod.    Line. 
FLEAN.    Flayed.    Gent.  Bee.  ii.  77- 
PLBAND.    Plying.     See  Torreat,  p,  61. 
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Linrler  Ihe  hark,  oi 


I FLEAURE.  The  floor.  North. 
FLEBLED.  Enfeebled.  (^.-N.) 
FLEBRIJiG.  Slander.  Stiwter. 
FLECCHE.    To  lepnratc  from ;  to  quit. 

HuKih  fenhH  ihu  hli  wk  may  timche. 

OrcteM,  IIS.  5«:.  rfnm.  IW,  (.  Ml! 

PLBCCIIED.     Diamisied;  leparaled. 

FLECK.  (1)  The  down  of  toimals.    But. 

(2)  A  CTBck,  or  defect ;  a  spot.    North. 

(3)  To  fly.     CArah. 

(4)  A  lide  of  bacon.    Narlkmnh. 

(5)  Lightning,     "Like  fleck."    Ea*l. 

(6)  To  comb.   HeDcejfreifn-eoniA,  a  comb  with 
large  teeth.     Soufh. 

(J)  To  deprive ;  to  Heal.    Eait. 

(8)  A  sore  place  in  the  fleib  where  the  ikin  U 

rubbed  off.  Liac.  Also,  the  fleib  ilielf. 
FLECKED.  (1)  Aichcd  i  vaulted.  {J.-N.) 
(2)  Marked!  spotted i  streaked.    It  ocean  in 

Chaucer,  Pier*  Plonghman,  &c.     Still  in  uw 

in  Uncolnahire. 
FLECKER,    To  flutter,     Cianeer. 
FLECKSTONE.  A  imall  stone  used  in  spinning. 

Noniinale  MS. 
FLECT.    Toflttracl.  or  allure.    Hall. 
FLECTEN.    To  abound.     SUtuur. 
FLED.    Damaged  by  the  fly,  or  wet  weather. 

FLEDGE.    Pledged.    Shai. 
PLEDGERS.     Same  aa  Flappert,  q.  v. 
FLEE.    To  lly.    Also,  a  fly.     North. 
FLEE-BI-TIIE-SO.    A  Highly  pmon  :■  silly 

giggling  girl.     North. 
FLEECE.    To  cheat  any  one.     Firr.  diaL 
FLEECH.  (11  A  tnm  ;  a  bout.     Ainft. 
(2)  To  supplicate  in  a  flattering  manuer;  tu 

whetille.     North. 
FLEEDE.    Fled.     (.*.-5.) 

Thuicihe  Bietanf  OD  iholmlBliiiliyddiiintiiicBR, 


FLEE-PLOWNS,  Tlio  eggs  of  (lies  in  meaL 
Dorirt. 

FLEEING-EATHBB,    The  dragon-fly.    Norlh. 

FLEEK,     A  flitch  of  bacon.    North. 

FLEEN.     Fleas.     Chauetr. 

FLEENURT.  A  field  Bower  of  a  yellow  colour. 
lane. 

PLEEB.  To  laugh  ;  to  grin  i  lo  mcer.  "  I 
fleero.  I  make  an  yreU  rouDlenaunce  with 
the  moutho  by  uncovsryng  of  the  tvlbe," 
PalsgraTe.     Still  in  lue. 

FLEET,  (I]  Tofloat.  South.  Alto, ft lalt-walcr 
tide  creek.  Formerly  any  stream  was  called 
tjltfl.  Ilem-c,  Fleel-dileh.  In  the  North, 
shallovt  water  is  termed  /tftl-vtater,  and  the 
word  is  also  applied  tu  a  bog,  Flttl,  floated, 
Towncley  Myil.  p.  31.  Fleet,  water.  See 
^•clt!  Kenuett'sMS.GIowr}. 
■i'l  Tft  iVim  ™\V.     VttT.  »ia\.     '-1™ 
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Beaamont  iiiil  FIeI. 

ytbrj  face.     Alio,  lo  skim  »ny  liquur  of  icdi- 

meat  lyiug  od  Ihc  lurbce. 
'3)  Tlie  Hindvfard  tide.     Somenel. 
(i)  To  gutter,  u  (  candle.     Clone. 
FLEETiNG.     Apmjubile.     Line. 
FLEETINQ-DISH.    A  shallow  dish  for  eliiiu- 

ming  offtlie  cream.    Norlh. 
FLEETINOS.     Cardi.     NorlA. 
PLEET-MILK.     Stimmed  miit.     NnrI 
FLGGE.     Sedge  grui.    Nomiaale  MS. 
FLEGEL.    A  flagclet.    (A.-N.) 


The< 


FLEGG.    A  fly.    NorlAami. 

FLKGOE.    Severe  i  terrible.    (J,-M) 

FLBGGED.  (IjOedBcd.    fia./. 

(S)  Patted ;  ihapcd.    Arcb.  in.  407. 

FLEH.    Same  as  /lay,  q.  v. 

FLEICI13.    Fluli.    W.  Mapes,  p.  334. 

FLEIH.     Flew;  fled.     Heame. 

FLEfMGALL.    A  keiCrel  hafk. 

PLEITEK.    Ta  prop  the  bank  of  >  brouk  ds- 

miged  by  a  flood.     Drrb. 
FLEKE.    See  flaii  and  Flaif. 
FLBKED.    Bent  i  tiiraecL    Hearne. 
FLEKRAND.    Smiling.    S.deBnmie. 
FLEKTT.    Suoe  ai  fleeied,  q.  v. 
FLEM.    A  farrier'*  lancet.    FItm-itiei,  a  small 

stiek  to  ilrike  il  into  the  vein, 
FLEME.  (1)  A  mer.oriticam;  a  large  trench 

cm  for  draining.     (CeW. 

And  ID  Iht  t 

(2)  To  baniah.    (A.-S.) 
FLEMBD.    Flamed :  burnt.    Weber. 
FLBMEK.    Abanijlier.    (A.S.) 
FLEMNOUS.    A  phlegmatic  person. 
F'l  of  kfnde  th>jt'»»iaiH  oiif  Inn. 

FLKN-    Fleu.    ReUq.  Antiq.  l.9l! 
PLENE.    Tofly;  toeicapefrom.    /I.-S.) 

ThcT  -«•  •"  'OKrl  ud  K  kBU. 


MS.  CUnUh.  Ff.  r.  IB.  r.  I 

PLEOTEN.    To  float,  Of  sail.    (A.-S.) 
FLEPPER.     The  under  hp.    Also,  to  ponl  , 

hang  the  lip.     A'or/A. 
FLEKYANDE.    Fleering;  grinning. 

F)  I  .•<■  l»t  ForH!.l.  Ihow /«■!„»«  wrychc, 

FLESCHELYIIEDE.    FleihUness.    (v/.-&J 


L 


MS.  5k.  rfoMj.  i»,  r.  m. 

FLESH.    To  feed  a  houud  to  enconragc  him  to 

run  well.     Hence,  generallj,  lo  fallen.     See 

Harrison's  England,  p.  152.    In  the  fotloitiiig 

means  envred  lo  fight,  madi  ttraag 


VLESil-AXE.   A  butcher's  cleaver. 

FLESHLY.    Pteiible.    (,A.-N.) 

FLESHMBNT.    Pride  of  luceeu.    Skat. 

FLESSHAMYLS,    A  bolcher'i  thamblei. 

FLET.  A  fioor;  a  chamber.  {A.-S.)  See 
Launfal,  97^  i  Wright's  Anec<l.  p.  9  i  Wrighf a 
Political  Songs,  p.  337;  Gy  of  Wwwike, 
p.  3.    A  field  of  batae.  Weber,  i.  101. 

FLBT-CIIEESB.  Clieeiemadeofitkimmedmilk. 
£eu/  Anglia. 

FLETCHEIL  An  arrow-maker.  Properly,  tlie 
person  who  pnl  oo  the  fcBlhcr. 

FLETCIIES.    Green  pods  of  peas,    £a>f. 

FLETE.  (1)  Same  as  Fleet.  q.\. 
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Itnlgall,  UH.  Sar,  A»H^.  ti 
BtUe  It  10  Jlitt  [luin  HI  f  yoks. 

GuHT.  MS.  Wi.  r.  M. 
(2)  Flitted ;  flew,    Gaumyne. 
FLETERE.    To  Bilter.    Lsi^ale. 
FLET-MITTE.    Skimmed  milk.    North.    This 

form  occun  in  Kenneit's  MS.  Gloss. 
FLETSIJER.    A  young  peas-cod.    Etui. 
FLETT.    A  scolding,  or  Biting. 
FLETTE.     Flitted.     LeUndi  itin. 
PLEUKS.    Fat  TCmiinin  the  llien  of  diseased 

sheep,    far.  dial. 
FLEW.  (1)  Shallow.    Soinertrl.    Spelt  jftic  in 

Batchelor'a  Onhoep.  Anal.  p.  133.     It  occurs 

in  Pr.  Pwv,  p.  167,  andHnloct,  16&Z. 

(2)  The  down  of  aniiaali.    I'er.diel. 

(3)  Thetameas  ^Jrm.q.T.    MidI.C. 
{41  Akindoffisbing-net.    Pabgraee. 
(6)  Washy;  tender;  weak,    fforlh. 
FLEWED.     Hannghvgchangiagehtqii,  wUch 

in  hounds  were  called jTno».  "Whcnahound 
is  fleet,  faire  flevd,  and  well  hangd."  Lilly's 
Mydu,ed.l632,tig.X.it.  The  tip  of  a  deer's 
bom  was  also  called  ihtjlmi. 

FLEWKE.  The  tminey.  It  U  transhlWd  ly 
petammi  id  Nominale  MS.  Spelt  fieke,  and 
made  ijnonymaus  with  the  ko  jbHmdtr,  in 
Harrisou's  England,  p.  2Z4.  According  to 
Palsgrare,  "  a  kynde  of  ■  pleas."  Sec  also 
Brit.  Bibl.  It.  Sltj. 

FLEWME.     Phlegm.     Arch.  in.  40J. 

FLEWORT.  A  hetb.  lis  syoouymo  in  MS. 
Sloniie  !>,  f.  b.  is  ^ia  minor. 

FLEXS.     Flesh. 

Goa  m-i  Ibsn.  kyiuK  itau.  r.f  hid,, 

PLEXY.    To  fly.     R-ifhrunM:"'" 

FLEY.     Fled.    Also,  lo  fly. 

oiiji  lbs  riuDi  (ar«, 
iic«ih«ji^hj.  .t.rc. 

FLEYCH.  Flesh.  Song!  and  Carols,  X.  fUi/ht, 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  27  ifieyah.  Forme  of 
Curv,  p.  21  i  fieyx,  Reliq.  Anliq.  ii.  ?S. 

FLEYER.     A  kidney.    MS.  Med.  Line. 

FLBYNB.     Buuahed.     Rob.  Gtonc.  p.  343. 

FLBYS.(l)Fle«..    Prompt.  Fan. 


f  (2)  A  ft 

P  PLlBill 
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Ocece  of  wool.  Tranalileil  by  velha  id 
NoiDinalc  MS. 

PLIBilEKGIBBER.  A  Iringknave.  See  Frat. 
of  V&ciliODilei.  I  &7S.  repr.  p.  22.  Flillerti- 
giiiel  is  (he  uime  of  ■  fiend  occiatontlly  men- 
tioned by  old  writen. 

FLICK.  (1)  The  membrBue  londed  with  ht  in 
the  itomach  of  •nimils.      Weil. 

(Z)  A  flilch  of  b«oon.  Narlh.  ■' Pema,  b  flyk," 
Notninale  MS. 


(3)  A  trill,  or  atteinpt.     Sotilh. 
{*)  A  ilight  blow,  or  ilrabe,  ei. 

vlUp.     t'ar.  dial.     Also,  to  give  ■  jerk. 
(5)  Thedomiaf  uiimilB.    Eait, 
(G)Talapup.     AwIA. 
FUCKER.  (1)  To  flutter.     {A.-S.) 
(2)  To  kitii  ta  embrace.     Pabgravt. 
FLICKER-MOUSE.    A  h»t.    Jontm. 
FLICKETS.     Blushci.     Dtvm. 
FLICK- TOOTH-COMB.    A  comb  with  toane 

large  teeth.    Somtnel. 
PLIDDER.     A  limpet.     North. 
PLIO.    Fledged.     Cheth.    "  Fl)ggfl   u  liyrdes 

be,  iilameu,"  PalGgrevG. 
FLIGGARD.    A  kite  of  ■  diunond  form,  miidi 

used  »bont  forty  yeira  since  by  Yorkshire 

achooiboya. 
FLIGGED.  (I)  Fledged.     Narlh. 
(2)  M»tted  ;  enlBngled.     line, 
FI.IGGER.    To  flutter;  to  qtiiTcr,    Esil. 
FL1GGERS.  (1)  S«me  ai  flappert.  <).  v. 
(2)  The  common  flag.     Eral  Jngl. 
FLIGIIER3.    MdsIi  for  thips. 
FLIGHT.  (1)  A  light  arrow,  fonupd  for  very 

long  and  ilruiglil  iholi. 

(2)  A  scolding  mBtch.     North. 

(3)  A  second  iwsrni  of  lieet.    £att. 
U)  A  light  foil  of  Bnnw.      Ojm. 
(5)  ScB-fowl  ihooling.     Sovlh. 

\(i)  The  tint  iwarm  of  bees.    Var.  diaX. 
7LIGIITEN.    To  scold.     North. 
FLIGIITERS.     Spwks ;  emljen.     North. 
FLIGHTS.    Turf.or  peal.cutintosnuarepieces 

for  fuel.     Lane. 
FLIGHT-SHOT,    The  distance  a  flight  arrow 

would  go,  about  a  fifth  part  of  a  mile. 
FLIGHTY,     Giddv ;  Ibougbtleai.      For.  dial. 
FL1G-UE,GAIREV,     A  girl  gaadily  drcued, 

but  untidy  and  slovenly.  North. 
FLIGNESS.  Plomage.  Palupvee. 
PLIM.FLAH.  False;  fooliibinonseniical.  Alio, 

■  lie,  or  piece  of  nonsense  not  neceuarily  fnlse. 

See  aumhurrt,  pp.  H,  16;  Howell's  English 

Proverbs,  p.  I&. 
PLinDER-MOUSE.    A  bat,     ."ioulh. 

men  aiDn,  lh>  utlin  Tin  like  lh(  nl<le  imyi!  oF 

HWW.'  Jtfs.  ifuH.  *H*.  f.  J7- 

PLINDBRS.    Pieces  i  fragroenti.     North. 
PLINE.    Flown.    Middlcton.  ii.  515. 
FLINO.  (1)  Will ;  Hureslraiood  desire.   Var.  dial 
(2)  To  hitflici  to  disapjioint.     No<<li- 


(3)  To  kick ;  to  resent.     Dmm. 

(4)  To  dance  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  in  the 
dance  ho  called ;  to  throw  out  the  legs.  North. 

FLINGING-TREE.    A  piece  of  timber  hung  m 

a  partition  in  ■  ItulL     North. 
PLINT-COAL.    A  kind  of  coal,  so  called  from 

containing  flint.     North. 
FLINTS.     Refone  barley  in  making  malt.    Var. 

diaL    Dean  Millet  MS. 
FLIP.  (1)  A  slight  sudden  blow.    Bait.    AUo,    I 

Id  flllip  ;  to  jerk  ;  to  move  nimlily;  lo  throw. 

Somenrt.    Lilly,  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1G32,    i 

sig.  Dd.  ii,  seems  to  nae  the  word  in  the  leuse.    i 

toJiUip.    To  jlji  tip,  lo  turn  up  one's  sleeves,    I 
(2)  A  potalton  compounded  of  beer,  gin,  and 

coarse  sugar.    Aufof*.  I 

t3)  Nimble  ;  flippant,     Deron.  i 

FLIPE.  The  biim  of  ■  bat ;  a  flake  of  snow.  I 
Also,  to  pull  off.     Sarth. 

FLIPFLAP.     Same  as  /■■%  (3). 

FLIPPER- DE-FLAPPER.  Noise  and  confUsion  ' 
caused  by  ibow.  Swaer.  "  I  nere  saw  such  { 
Hjtipper  dr/lapper  before,"  King  and  a  Poore  j 
Northemc  Man,  1640.  ' 

FLIPPERING.     Crying !  weeping.    North.         I 

FLIPP1TY.F1.0P.    Draggle-ttUcdilvikwwdin 
fine  elothet.      H'orw. 

FLIRE.   Same  as  Flerr,  q.  v.  Fliring,  llolinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  Hi. 
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FLIRK.    To  jerk,  or  flip  about.     mUi. 

FLIRT.    To  more  nimbly.    To  speak  in  a  flirt- 
ing nay,  i.  e.  sarcaitically.     Hence  Flirt-sill,   J 
f?(r(^,/Ti'rr.fiJJjrTn.or/Virf,a  forward,  talk- 
ative, and  unconitant  girl.    Far.  diaL    Shtke- 
Bpea^ehasJfj^^JnfI,  and  the  latter  terms  some-   ' 
times  occur  in  a  somewhat  worse  sense. 

FLISH.     Fledged,     flmon. 

FLISK.  (1)  To  skip,  or  bounce;  to  fret  at 
yoke.     Norlh. 

(2)  A  large-toothed  comb.     Wft. 

13}  To  flick,  as  with  a  whip.    Lint. 

(1)  A  bundle  of  white  rodi  to  brush  avrny  col)- 
webg  and  dutL     Glouc. 

FLIT.  (1)  To  remove;  espedally  wlien  at  nighl, 
to  cheat  the  landlord.     Norlh.    The  word  no 
is  inserted  ^m  MS,  Cantib.  Ff.  ii.  3B. 
Ltl  [no]  Mwefingjlnti  Itie  pleo, 
oftjB  iorein«ir4iH>rloAi. 

ttilrm't  Anc.  Pof.PKII.  17D1,  |>,  M. 

(2)  To  leave  work  unflnished.     fFfit. 
h)  Shallow;  thin.    Siaitx. 

(«}  To  fly !  to  escape     Renter. 

FLITCH.  (!)  Officious : lively.     Willi. 

(2)  To  move  from  pUce  lo  place,     Noif. 

FLITCHEN.     A  flitch  of  bacon.     Wat. 

FLITK.    To  scold ;  to  brawl,     Narlh. 
Thou  ihtli  uDdyrMiBd  ud  «eU, 
With  roun  mayil  thou  ibewimiht  indjUiH, 
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I  To  thei'tiU  jpoctllci.      "      MS.  ftW. 

VLITER.    Aicold.    IforlA. 
fLITTEy.    To  remade  u  liorae  into  fteth  psa- 
tare.     Oifordiih.    '■  Le»ve  her  on  >  ley,  and 
lett  tbe  ieiilflitl  her,"  a  Line.  proTcrb. 
FLITTElt.    To  hang,  or  droop.    Zinc. 
PLITTEEING.  (I)  Booting.     CAoitcn-. 
(2)  ShowCTj !  ilcety.     Dontl. 
FLITTER-MOUSE.     See  Flinder-moutf. 
FLITTERS.  (1)  Pieces;  rags.    Sameritl.     Aiso, 
to  icaLt«r  in  pieties,  bb  in  Morte  d'Artbur,  i. 
137,  "  'Aftylteryd  al  abrode." 

(1)  Small  pancakei.    Soatk. 

FLITTINQ.    OeiDoval.     "  To  BetUeem  tbair 

fiitlii^  made,"  MS.  Coll.  Vcspai.  A.  iii. 
FLIX.tn  Theflui.    TuiMr,p.29. 
(S)  Tliefurofahare.     Kent. 
FLIZ.    Asplinter,  or  shiver,     llenee,  to  ft;  off 

to  nmlie  a  noise.     North. 
FLtZZEN.    To  laugli  Barcaiticslly.    Narlh. 
FLIZZOMS.  Flying  particles  iimaUrraginents; 

ledimcEt  of  liquor.    Eatt. 
FLO.  (1)  An  arrow.     Chmter. 
(S)  Flay  1  Cea.    Rilnm. 
FLOAT.  (1)  To  Irrigate  land.     Wetl.    Alio,  to 

pare  off  the  eward. 

(2)  Chid,  or  scolded.     Yorkth. 

(3)  Flow ;  flood.  Langlqft. 
h)  A  kind  of  raft.  North. 
FLOAT.GKASS.     Gnus  growing 

ground.  Dnoti.  Dean  Mtllcs  MS.  It  blhe 
gramtHflueialite  in  Gerard,  p.  13. 

FLOATING.     Hemorrhage.   Sameriel. 

FL0AT1N0.SH0VEL,  A  shovel  used  for  cut- 
ting  turf.    Sahp. 

FLOATS,  The  frames  of  vrood  that  hang  over 
the  aides  of  ■  waggon.    Eawl. 

FLOATSOME.  Timhcracddentally  tarried  away 
by  a  flood.     tFetl. 

FLOAT-WHEY.  Cordt  tuadefrom  whey,  much 
used  in  Northumberland. 

FLOATY.     Rank  and  Call,  as  grass.    Devon. 

FLOCCIPEN'DED.  Made  noaccountof ;  set  no 
value  by.   {Zj.(.)    See  Uall.  Henry  VH.  f.  40. 

FLOCK.    A  hurdle.    Devon. 

FLOCKET.  A  loose  garment  witli  Urge  slccvca. 
Skelton.  ii.  IGO.  It  is  spelt  flakkard  in  the 
Howard  Household  Books,  1844,  p.  522. 

FLOCKLY.     In  an  ambush.    Hatt. 

FLOCKMEL.    In  •  flock.    (A-S.) 

FLOCK-POWDER.  A  kind  of  powder,  formerly 
put  on  cloth. 

FLOCKS.  Refuse;  sediment!  down.  Also. in- 
ferior wool.     Var.  diaL 

FLOCKY.    Over-ripe  i  wooUy.    Suffolk. 

FLOODERED.     Covered  i  adorned.    Line. 

FLODDER-UP.  To  overflow;  to  stop  up  awater- 

FLODE.     Abouuded.     Skinner. 
FLOGGED.    Tired ;  exhausted.     Otan. 
FLOISTERINO.     Skittish ;  Imyish.     K>s/. 
PLOITS.     Diaorder.     YorJiiA. 
PLOITY.    A  flag  tliiek  at  one  rn.I  and  small  ai 
the  ollicr.     Noi-lh. 


FLOKYNGLYCHE.  In  flocks.  Itistheglosa 
oigregaliM  in  MS.  EgertoD  829,  f.  94. 

FLOMAX.     Untidy.     Wan,. 

FLOME.    A  river.    Lyb.Disconns,  212. 

FLONE.  Arrows.  (.(.-S.)  "Tboner  flone," 
lightning,  TowneleyMvst.  p.  92. 

Stat  bin  1  harniibaul  h>(  lulce. 

FLOOD,    AheavyraiD.     Dctob. 
FLOOD-MARE.    The  mark  which  the  sea  at 

the  highest  tide  makes  on  the  shore.  .Imlenon. 
FLOOK.     See  Flnie  and  Ftncke. 
FLOOR-BANK.     A  bank  with  a  ditch,  and  the 

same  on  both  udet.    Eait. 
FLOP.  (1)  Plump;  flat.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  mass  of  thin  mud.     Doml. 
is)  To  outspread.     Narlkamplontk. 
(4)  The  scrotum.     Someml. 
FLOPPER.    An  uoder-pettipoat.     Coma. 
FLOPPER-MOUTHED.  Blubber-lipped.  Late. 
FLORCilYT.    Flourishes,   Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  166. 
FLORE.     Flower.     Sir  Triilrem. 
FLORENCE.       Florins,  formerly  north  about 

3>.  id.  apiece.     Isumbrai,  295,  &55. 
FLORENTINE.     A  kind  of  pie.     Sometimes,! 

custard  made  in  paste. 
PLORIiSCIiEDB.    Ornamented ;  adorned, 
Hyi  reels  ntejlorrtehfi!  aUe  Jn  tjDt  Hbrlli:. 

Xortf  Afllture,  US.  Lime  f.  fl. 

FLOnRBY.    A  blue  dje.     See  Ctmningham's 

Revels  Accounts,  pp.  39, 57,  fiurry. 
FLORSCHARE.    A  decorator.     Ft.  Parv. 
FLORTU.    A  floor,  or  roof,     Paltgrate. 
FLOSCIIE.    Apit,or  pool.     See  FUah  (1). 

MS.  Coil,  vitptu.  D.  ill.  r.  Ilk 

FLOSCULET.    Aparierre.     (Lai.) 

FLOSH.  To  spill;  tospksb.  SaulA.  Hence 
Floth-hoie,  a  hole  wliich  receives  the  waste 
water  from  a  mill-pond.    See  FloKhe. 

FLOSSY.    A  sUlteni.     CraaeK. 

PLOSTEH,    Tobeveiygay.     Deeim. 

PLOTAGES.  Tbingi  aecidentaUy  floating  on 
n  or  rivers.    Btmnl. 

FLOTE.  (1)  Water.  Sltak.  The  term  nai  also 
applied  to  dew  in  co.  Surrey. 

(2)  Grieved.     Sir  Amadace,  xutL  6. 

FLOTED,     Flooded ;  watery. 


FLOTEN.    Removed ;  distant.     Gaumifnt. 
FLOTERAND.    Floating.    {A.-S.)   Flollerede. 
floated,  Kyng  Horn,  129. 

And  yn  jrll  a  knljl  liBEUdc. 

Guf  1^  >f4r»lot.  US.  OuM. 
FLOTES.     Rnngh-made  river  boats,  forinnJCH 


I 


I  niOTHEBT.    Slaienl)',  but  4ttemptiDg  i< 
tine  and  ihowj-.     North. 
FLOTHRE.    ntketoTinow. 

lh»  •nnwi. 


FLOTIS.    The  foam  or  frolh  of  au^hing  bail- 
ing, &c.     {A.-S.) 
FLOTSAM.     Goods  flnatiag  on  tbB  ica  after  a 

shipwnck.     See  lloweU,  leeo.sect.vi. ;  Cot- 

gisve.  in  T.  Fh. 
.FLOTTE.    To  flow.     Citmetr. 
yLOTTEN-MlLK.     Same  ai  Flet-tiUItt,  q.r. 
PLOUGH.  (I)  A  flea.     C/ifh. 
(2)  Cold;  windy;  bleak.     Norlh. 
FLOUGHTER.    Toftighlen.    North. 
FLOUNDAB.    A  flounder.    Siufott. 
FLOUNT.    To  rtrut    about    giuly   or  gaudily 

dreiKd,     far.  dial. 
FL0U8.  (1)  Soft  thread  or  lilk  hanpng  loosely, 

tuch  as  it  put  on  a  iand. 
(2)  Flower,    {J..N.) 

PLOUKELES.    WitbDut  flower.     Chaucer. 
ILOURETTE.    A  smaU  flowfr.     {.i.-N.) 
FLOURISH.    A  bloMoin.     North. 
FI^URON.    A  border  of  flower-work.  (,A..N.) 
FLOUT.  (I)  A  truss,  or  bundle.     Warv. 
(2)  A  boj'i  whialle.      Somerttt. 
FLOUTBRSOME.    Frolickioine.    North. 
TLOVr.    Wild:  unlractable.    North. 
FLOWCH.    A  terra  of  reproach.     HyeWaj 

the  SpyCtell  Hous,  n.  d. 
FLOWER.    To  frolh,  or  foam.     (.I.-N.) 
FLOWERS.    You  are  aiwelcooje  as  Flomri 

Ma]/,  i.  e.  very  wetcouic.     Var.  diaL 
PLOWERT.    norid;  handwmc.     North. 
FLOWISH.     Imroodcal.     Norlh. 
PLOWT.    Ttie  flood,  or  water.     (A.-S.) 


Rljt  InlD  Temie^cpw 


FLOWTE.    A  Bute.    Pr.Parv. 

FLOWTING.  Carding  wool  10  spin  in  the  mix- 
ture.    North. 

FLOYGBNE.  A  Und  of  ship.  Spell  fluent  in 
OctOTian,  1485;  jbyM,  1671. 


Cokkoui 


uiuUcdd 
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FLOYTE.     A  flute.    Lydgale.     Chaucer  hu 

failing,  playing  on  the  flute. 
FLU.     Pale  and  liekly.     Ktnl 
FLU  BSY- PACED.    Pluinp-fRced.     North. 
FLUCE.    Toflounee.ort^unge.     Nam. 
PliC'CK.     Same  at  Flatke,  q.  v. 
FLtlE.  (1)  Same  as  Flem,  and  Diml  (1), 

(2)  Shallow.    East  Aaglia. 

(3)  Bed-room  downy  refuse.     Var.  dial    Also, 
.   ihc  nap  or  down  of  anylhing. 

(4)  The  eopiog  of  a  gable  or  cnil  wall  of  a  house 
&c    Salt. 

PLUE-FCLL.     Brimful.     ror*»*. 
PLUPP.     Same  u  Flue  (3). 
PLUGGAN.    A  coarse  fat  woman.     Norlh. 
FLUISH.     Washy;  tender;  weak.     -Mio.ligli 
ia  morals.     Nurlh. 


FLU 

FLUKE,  tl)  Waste  eolton.    Lane. 

)  A  lock  of  bur.    Satvp.   Thii  it  frcm  S 

MS.  Additions  to  Ray. 
(3)  A  flounder.    See  Ftrvte. 

Flill-monlbnle  ui/(ii*a.  with  BsrTUhlt  Ifppyti^ 

FLUM.  (1)  Deceit.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  Same  as  Flnnir.  q.  v. 
FLUMDARDYNG.    A  fiery  cbaiocler. 

HU  ii  u  bsrdir  Jlumt/arifynft 
Wis  ud  «r  In  alle  Ihyng. 

FLUMMERY.  (1)  Nonsense,      far.  dial. 

(3)  Oatmeal  boiled  in  water  till  ii  is  thick  and 
gelatinoua.  North.  FbuKnurs-hulli,  the 
skin  of  oats  prepared  for  making  flnmmciy. 
A<N»rding  to  Markham's  English  Hautewifc, 
llic  term  in  hii  lime  nas  peculiar  lo  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  generBlly  eaten  with 
honey,  although  tome  used  wine,  ale,  or  milk. 
Btanc-mauge  u  alto  called  flummery. 

FLUMMOCK.     A  iloven.     Hmf. 
FLUMMOX.    To  overcome,  frighten,  bewilder, 

foil,  disappoint,  or  mystify.  Also,  to  maul,  or 

mangle.     Var.  diaL 
FLUMP.     Flat.     Also,  lo  fall  down  hesTily  i  a 

boat V  faU.     Tor.  dial. 
PLUNDER.     To    be  irregular.     "  Fliindring 

fame,"  Nash'i  Pierce  Peniletse,  1592. 
FLU.NG.     Deceived :  beaten.     North. 
FLUME.    A  river.    W.  UapM,  p.  347. 
FLUSTER.    To  1«  in  a  great  hunj'.     Oil  qf 

fluntrr,  unwell     Lane. 
FLURCH.     A  great  quantity.      North. 
FLURB.    Flory ;  floured.     Gatcaynr. 
FLURED.    Ruffled.    Yorkth. 
FLUREN.     Made  of  flout.    "  Flvrm  uite»," 

Wright'i  PwTgaloty,  p.  55. 
FLUUICHEN.   To  flourish.    (-*.-A".) 
FLURINO.    A  brood.    North. 
FLURN.    Tosneerat;  to  despise.    Line. 
FLURRY.    A  confusion.     Var.  dial 
FLURT.   (1)   To  snap  the  fingert   derisively. 

Hence,  any  satirtcil  action  or  speech.     See 

Florio,  p.  9B;  Tboms'  Anecdotes  and  Truli- 

lioua,  p.  24. 

(2)  To  chide  or  scold.     Yorkth. 

(3)  A  fool.    Somrritt. 
FLURT-GILLIAN.    See  Flirt. 
FLUKTS.   A  light  vroman.    Norl/i. 
FLURT-SILK.  Akind  offlgiitedsilk.  mentioned 

in  the  Bookcof  Rates,  159tl. 
FLUSH.  (I)  Fealhererl.      Warm. 
(2)  A  great  number.  Var.  dial.   Hence,  prodigal, 

wasteful,  full. 
(.1)  Even  ;  on  ■  level      Var.  diaL 

(4)  Same  at  Ploih,  q.  v.  Also,  an  increase  «f 
water  in  a  river. 

(5)  The  hot  stage  of  a  fever.  South.  Also,  hot 
and  he«>r,  applied  to  the  weatlioc  or  atuio- 
sphere. 

(6)  To  hop,  as  a  bird,     flpowne. 

(?)  A  hand  of  cards  all  of  ■  sort,  The  moilcrn 
meaning,  and  so  explaliied  by  Dyce,  Skeltoii, 
ii.  3)S.    Cf.  Colgnive,inv.  fVBi.   There  was. 


■d 


» 


if  curdj  >o  vMei.    Sec  Flo- 
il(i,p.  190.  ■ 

(8)  In  good  condition.  especutUy  nilh  rcgsrd  to 
worldly  L-irmmttaocei.  It  cormpouda  to  tbe 
fint  wnse  in  the  fiatxegoodfiather.  Shske- 
ipeare  has  the  term,  and  it  oceiin  in  Luily 
Jnventm.p.  144  ;  King  Leir,  p. 'tis. 

PLUSK.    To  fly  out ;  lo  qaimL     Narlll. 

FLUSKER.  .  To  be  confused,  or  giddy  [  lo  fly 
irregularly.     North. 

TLWSTE.    Hushed ;  puabed.     Rition. 

FLUSTER.  A  great  bnrt;-.  caiucd  generally  by 
■  sndden  snrpriie.      /  or.  dial. 

FLUSTERATION.    See  Fliulrr. 

FLUSTERED.    1 1  Jf  tipsy.    Keaaelt. 

FLUSTERGATED.   Blustering.  /.  WU/hi. 

FLUSTRATE.  To  frighten-,  to  b«  in  i  great 
oonfutton.     Var.  dial. 

TLUTTEB.    A  litter.    Ctouc 

FLUTTERGRUB.    A  field  labourer.    Son** 

FLUX.    To  Mrike  mlh  the  wings.   /.  H'ljA/. 

FLUXIVE.    Flowing  with  laoislure.    5'Ao*. 

PLUZZEO.    Bruised  1  blunted.   Norlk. 

FLY.  (1)  A  familiar  spin  I.  attendant  qpon  a  witch 
or  utrologer.    An  old  cani  term. 

(Z)Tosbiin,  or  avoid  anything.  To  fly  Bieay.io 
frighten  away.  To  fiy  oitnAr,  lo  crack.  A 
hawk  ia  said  to  fly  on  htad,  when  she  miilakes 
bcr  proper  game ;  to  fly  on  ;n»i,  when  abe 
flies  at  great  birds ;  and  to  fly  at  Ike  broai, 
when  she  goes  «fter  water-(owL  7b  ^y  in 
im^ifxet.  to  get  into  a  paasion  with  him. 

FLYABOSTIC.  Outragcoasly  showy,  a»  in  drcsa, 
Sonertel. 

FLY-BY-NICIiT.  A  worlhleas  person,  who  gets 
inta  debt,  and  runs  off,  leaving  ihe  house 
empty.   North. 

FLY-CAP.  A  pretty  kind  of  cap,  much  worn 
■bout  A.  D.  1760. 

PLYCCHE.    Toscpacale. 

jTf  HiBu  nirtHli  *Ttr  .nj  wyche 
TBurgliB  whycpaMnfi  "ullik  toA™*'. 

MS.  Hoi-;.  1701,  r.  19. 

PLY-CLAPPER.  A  clapper  to  dri^c  away  flies. 
Also  called  a  ^^/I'T'. 

FLY-DOD.    The  herb  ragwort,    Chmh. 

FLYER.  To  fleer.  This  form  is  found  in  Me- 
rilon,  and  Chester  PUys,  ii.  51. 

FLY-FLAP.     See  Fly-elapper. 

FLY-FOOT.  A  village  game  of  leaping  over  one 
another's  backs.    I'ar.dial. 

FLY-GOLDING.    A  Isdy-biid.    Su«er. 

FLYNE.   Tofly.   M.-&) 

Thn  li  DD  >lLde  roale  thai  waicjlri; 
Dot  I  ■nikuihlm  lo  hittrne. 

FLTNGE.    To  proceed  very  rapidly.    See  Tor- 
rent of  Poflugal,  pp.  17,81. 
PLYTE.    Tofly. 


FO.  (I)  Few.  SBmert 
LorilyngM  thyi 
□Cgtotylmi 
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(2)  A  foe.    iJ..S.)    Usvclok,  1363.2819. 

FOAL.    An  assistant  to  tbe  putlen  in  a 
mine.     Narlh. 

FOAL-FOOT.    The  herb  colt's-foot.    Norlk.   J 

FOAL-KELL.    The  amnion.    Norlti. 

FOAP.    To  comb  back.     Drvon. 

FOB.   Froth,  or  foam.    Souti. 

FOBBED.    Disappointed.    North. 

FOBBLE.    Qundniple.     Yertih. 

FOBEDAYS.    Holydays.     Oitll. 

FOBS.     Same  as  Dudi.  q.i. 

FOCER.    A  coffer,  or  cbest.    Paiigrave. 

FOCHE.    To  fetch.    Townelcy  Myrt.  p.  60. 

FODDENED.    Fed.   Nominale  MS. 

FODDER.    To  mutter.    SomerKt. 

FODDE RING-GROUND.  A  gnus  enclosure  for 
feeding  cattle.     Wetl. 

FODDYNG.  A  division.  {AS.)  See  Kyng 
Alisauuder,  4S.   Tbe  Bodl.  MS.  has  lAnfyn^ra. 

FODE.  (1)  This  term  is  found  in  early  writers, 
especially  in  the  iM  metrical  romances,  in  the 
sense  of  won,  teiiman,  giri,  or  boy.  Few  ex- 
pressions are  more  commonly  met  with  than 
Jrrlyjiide,  i.  c.  nobly  fed,  or  a  well-bred  per- 
son. "  To  wedd  thys  fKJy  fode,"  SLr  Egla- 
■nour,  1254. 

(2)  TofodeoulKilh  icordt,  tokee|i  in  attention 
and  eipeetnlion,  to  deceive.  The  phrase  oc- 
curs in  Skelton,  Harrington,  tiC. 

FODER.    A  bnrthen ;  a  folher.     (,■/.-«.) 

FODGE.     A  small  bundle.     Gbmc. 

FODYNGH,    A  nourishing,   Fr.  Pare. 


FOE. 


ofaB.    Lane. 


FOEMAN.  A  foe.  This  occurs  in  many  wril««, 
but  is  now  obtolele. 

FOG.  (1)  The  second  crop  of  grasi.  or  aflcrmalh. 
Forhy  applies  the  term  lo  long  grass  left 
through  Ihe  winter  for  early  spring  feed,  which 
suits  the  context  in  the  passages  where  the 
Drayton.  Blount,  in  v.  Fogags, 


says, 


Dialogue,  1697.  p. 
after  mowing." 

(2)  Moss.    North. 

(3)  To  hunt  in  a  servile  man 
gain.     Dekker. 

(A )  To  take  cattle  out  of  pasti 


lined  in  the  Yotkshira 
IMab  grass  that  comes 


FOGAN,     A  kind  of  cake.     Cormu.  H 

FOGEY.    An  eccealric  old  man.     Var.diat.  ^M 
FOGGER.  (1)  A  huckster.    Sifffolt.  ^ 

(2)  A  groom,  or  man-servant.     H'illt.  M 

(3)  A  cheat.    See  Florio,  p.  54. 
FOGGY.  (1)  Stupidi  very  dull,     ror.diot 

(2)  Fal  i  bloalcd ;  having  hanging  flesh.  "  Some 
three  chind  /oggie  dame,"  Dolarnj'B  Prime- 
rose,  41  o.  Lond.  1606. 


• 
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(3)  CoMse,  rank,  ai  gr»«.  A'orM. 
FOGH.  Fallon  gmuDd.  Cteih. 
FOGllGLG.     A  fowl,  or  bird.     It  ociurB  in  MS. 

Cotl.Ve»pM.  D.TiLP>.8. 
FOGO.     A  rtench.     Cor.  dial 
KtGOBNKR.     One  who  eipela  people   from 

their  ditclliDgi.     Nnminole  US. 
FOIL.  (1}  To  soil;  todirtji  1«  rally.     Foylidr. 

defiled, Gesta  Rom.  p.  IZO.    Also,  lo  Lramplc. 

To  run  tht  foil,  a  phrase  in  hunting,  uicil 

when  game  nini  over  the  tame  traelc  a  »cond 

time  in  order  to  puzzle  or  elude  the  hounds. 

The  foil  ii  Iho  (rack  of  tbc  deer.    Gent.  Rec. 

u.  76.   SeeDin.  Rust.  inv. 

(2)  A  bluntSBorduiedinfenciiig.  Topallolhf 
fail,  aometimei  uied  for,  lo  put  to  tit  msard. 

Holiushed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  170. 

(3)  The  hark  of  a  looking-glaai.  This  wnn  ii 
nacd  b;  DonmeiDMS.  Lonsd.  )21. 

FOILES.     Leavei.    {A.-N.) 

FOIN.  (1)  To  push,in  fencing.    (/>.) 

(a)  Foe*.    Troll,  andCrescide,  i.  1002. 

F01NGJ3UT.    A  brawl.     Ckb.*. 

FOINS.     Fur  made  of  polecata'  ildni.     Foyiu, 

PimPlougbman,  p.468, 
KlISON,  (1)  Plenty  ;  abundance.     (A.-N.) 
(2)  The  natural  juiceormoiiture  of  the  grass  or 

olber  herln;  the  heart  and  strength  of  it. 

Suffolk.     KeDDOtt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
FOIST.  (1)  A  load-stool.    S^faUc. 

(2)  To  smell  muiiy.      Tor.  dial. 

(3)  A  barge  or  pinnace,  often  used  for  merchan- 
dise. ■■  Fojal.a  bote  lykesgallro,"  Palsgrave. 
It  most  bavebeea  aTcsiel  drawing  little  wsler, 
for  Grafton  mentions  a  [icrson  wading  in  the 
water  to  his/bii',  and  then  saiUngofl*.  Barcl 
call!  it,  "a  light  and  iwift  shippe." 

^4)  A  cut-purse.     "  He  that  picks  tbe  pocket  is 

called  a  foist,"  Dckker*!  Delman  of  London, 

1608.     See  Woman  is  ■  Weathercock,  iv.  2. 

i^ff.jnggling  tricks,  frands,  Den  Jonson,  iii, 

264  i  "  afobtor  jugting  trick,"  Howeli'i  Lei. 

Tet.  1660. 
FOISTER.     A  pick-pocket.     '■  A  cozener,   a 

conycalcber,  a/otifer,"  Floiio,  p.  54. 
FOISTING-HOUND.    A  kind  of  lapdog.    See 

Nam,  and  Ben  Jonson.  iii.  264. 
FOKY.     Bloated;  unsound;  soft  and  woolly 

nearly  rotten.    Eatl. 
FOL.     Fooliah.      Weber. 
FOLABILITB.     Foil;.     Sielton. 
FOLD.     Folded.    Will,  and  Werw.  p.  32. 
FOLOB.  (1)  A  farm-yard.     lor.  dial. 
(Z)  Tbe  world;  earth;  ground.     {A.-S.)     See 

Minot's  Poems,  p,  35;  Townelcy  Myst,  p.  240  ; 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  342  :  Will,  and 

Vemolf,  p.  193. 

(3)  A  bundle  of  straw.     North. 

(4)  InfaOt,  in  nnmber.  "  With  robes  in  foldc." 
Sir  Perceval.  32. 

(5)  To  contract;  to  fail. 


us.  OmHt.  VI.  •.  iB.  f .  Od 

(J)  To  grant;  to  accord;  to  plight. 
FULDEROL.    Nonsense,     far.  dial. 
FOLD-GARTH.     A  farm-yard.     North. 
FOLDING-GATES.    Gate,  »!iich  open  in  tht 

centre.    Nominale  MS- 
FOLDING-STOOL.    A  portable  seat  made  lo 

fold  up  hke  a  camp.itool. 
FOLD-PBITCH.  A  heavy  ptrintcd  iron  lo  pierce 

ground  for  hurdlca.    Eail. 
FOLE.     Foul ;  dirty. 


FOLED.  Fooliah.  Nominale'MS. 
Wondlr  UiDughl  ma  nerlr  mow, 
Thanne  mt  ajiott/iilii  knight. 

FOLEHABDINESS.  Baahnesa.  (/f.-ft',)"  ' 
FOLE-LARtiE.  FooUihly  liberal.  CAnttf. 
FOLELY.    Foolishly;  slupldlv.    (A.-N.) 


FOLESFOTll.    Ground  ivy.    It  is 

plained  in  Arch.  x%\.  407. 
FOLETT,    A  foolisli  fellow.     Pr.  Pan. 
FOLHT.     Baptism.     [A.-S.) 
FOLIO.     Infalio,  in  abundance;  iti/uUfoli", 

in  full  dress. 
FOLK.  (1)  Family,     far.  dial 
(2)  Hen  caUeclively;  people.  [A.-S.)   In  Maun. 

devile,  p.  117,  it  corresponds  lo  Gmtilt: 
FOLK-MOTE,    An  assembly.    See  HoUnthcd. 

Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 
FOLLAUT.     Fooliahnesa.    {A.-N.) 
FOLLER.    A  flat  circular  piece  of  wood  nseil  iu 

pressing  a  cheese  when  the  curd  is  not  siitli- 

deiit  to  nil  the  vat.   North. 
FOLLOW.    To  court;  lo  pay  addrcssw.     Ta 

foUou'  (me't  noK.  to  go  alrught  forward. 
FOLLOWER.  One  who  courti.  Car',  dial. 
FOLLOWERS.     Lean  store  cattle  or   ahcep, 

which  follow  the  falling  biillocki.     Norf. 
FOLLOWING-TIME.      A  wet   season.   wh>n 

showers  follow  successively.     EatL 
FOLLOW-MY-LBADEa    A  chUd's  game. 
FOLLY.    Any  lidicubtus  building,  not  answer- 
ing its  intended  purpose,   For.  dial. 
FOLOWED.     Same  a*  Folul,  q,  v. 
FOLOYDDYN.     Followed.    Tundale,  p.  36. 
FOLTE.     A  fool.     Prompt  Parr. 
FOLTFD.    PonUsh;  sillv.    Sec  Pr.  Pan-.  [>.  ICC 
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Fendei  crepte  tho  ymsges  withlnne. 
And  lad  faUed  men  to  synne. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  15. 
Shrewei  mytdede  hym  f ul  ofte. 
And  helde  hjva/otted  or  wode. 

If&Har/.  1701,  f.  89. 

FOLTISH.      Foolish.      See  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  1652,  p.  401 ;  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  pp.  81,  166. 
POLTRYE.    Foolishness.    Pr,  Part. 
FOLUD.    FoUowed.    (A.-S.) 

Into  a  halle  sothly  she  went, 
Thomas  /blud  at  hir  hande. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  66. 

FOLUT.    Baptised.    "  Folui  in  a  fontestone," 

Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 
FOLWERE.    A  follower.    (A.-S.) 
FOLY.    Foolish.     Perceval,  1572. 
FOLYLYCIIE.    Foolishly. 

A  clerk  that  ftilylyche  dyipendy th 

The  godys  that  hys  fadyr  hym  5eTeth  or  sendyth. 

MS.  Hart.  170I,  f.  8. 

FOLYMARE.    A  young  foal.    This  term  occurs 

in  MS.  Coll.  Jes.  Oxon.  28. 
F0L3E.    To  follow ;  to  succeed.     (A.-S.) 
FOMARD.    A  polecat.     North. 
FOMAUNDE.     Foaming. 

Filtyrde  unftcly  wyth  Jbmaunde  lyppei. 

Mort0  AHhurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  61. 

FOMBLITUDE.     A  weak  comparison. 
FOME.     Smoke ;  foam ;  scum.    East. 
FOMEREL.     See  Femerel,  and  Pr.  Parv.  p.  169. 
FO-MON.    An  enemy.     (A.-S.) 
FON.  (1)  Found.  North.  Townelcy  Myst.  p.  40. 

(2)  Foes.     Rob.  Glouc.  Chron.  p.  1. 

(3)  To  be  foolish,  or  fond ;  to  make  foolish. 
Also,  a  foolish  person.  Fon,  foolish,  Gesta 
Roraanorum,  p.  196. 

FONCE.    Cunning;  knowing.    Une. 

FOND.  (1)  Stupid;  foolish;  simple;  half  silly; 

fearful;    timid;    weak;    idle;    unprofitable. 

North.    A  very  common  archaism. 

(2)  Luscious ;  fulsome ;  disagreeably  sweet  in 
taste  or  smelL    East. 

FONDE.  (1)  To  try ;  to  meet  with ;  to  receive ; 
to  tempt;  to  inquire.  {j4.'S.)  Sec  Kyng 
Horn,  157 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4767. 

(2^  Found ;  discovered.     (A.^S.) 

(3)  To  doat  upon ;  to  fonale. 
FONDENE.    Found.    Perceval,  519,  1902. 
FONDLING.    An  idiot ;  one  of  a  servile  syco- 
phantic nature.    North. 

FONDLY.     FoolUhly.     North,    Sec   A  Mad 

World,  my  Masters,  p.  343. 
FONDNESS.    Foolishness ;  folly. 
FOND-PLOUGH.  The  fool-plough,  q.  v.  North. 
FONDRED.     Forced.    Heame's  Langtoft,  p. 

574.     Perhaps  an  error  for  sondred. 
FONDYNG.    Atrial.    {A.^S.) 

Andof  oure  gyltys  graunt  us  repentaunce. 
And  strendLyth  us  to  stonde  in  alle/ond^g. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  13. 
Y  seyde  hyt  for  no  velanye. 
But  for  a  tondyngv.  MS.  IbU.  f.  7». 

FONE.  (1)  Few.    Minot's  Poems,  p.  7. 
(2)  A  fool.    Chester  Plays,  i.  190. 


(3)  Foesr  It  is  used  as  the  singular  in  Thyimc*i 
DebatCf  reprint,  p.  25. 

3e,  than  aeyd  the  rewle-stone, 
Mayster  hath  many  ybne. 

MS.  JOtmoU  61. 
FONEL.    A  funnel.     Pr.  Parv. 

For  here  us  wanteth  no  vessel, 
Bolle,  ny  boket,  ny  no  fonet. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trln.  Cantab,  t.  SI. 

FONGE.    To  take;  to  take  hold  of.    (A.-S.) 

Fonger,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
He/ongede  faste  on  the  feleyghes,  and  fay  led  his  arroea. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  88. 

FONK.    Vapour ;  smoke.    Heame. 

FONNE.    To  be  foolish.     (A.-S.) 

Tharefort  it  es  gudt  that  thou  lefe  thi  fanned 
puTposse,  and  wende  hame  agayne  and  cett  the  in  thI 
moder  knee.  MS  Lineoln  A.  i.  17,  t.  7* 

FONNELL.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  made 
of  lamb  and  sweets. 

FONNES.     Devises.     Skinner. 

FONNISH.     Foolish.     PaUgrave. 

FONRYS.    A  furnace?    Arch. xi.  438. 

FONT-STONE.    A  font.     {A.^S.) 

FOOAZ.  To  level  the  smrface  of  a  fleece  of 
wool  with  shears.     North. 

FOOCH.    To  put  in ;  to  shove.    Devon. 

FOODY.    Fertile ;  foil  of  grass.     North. 

FOO^GOAD.     A  plaything.     Lane. 

FOOL.  To  fool  upf  to  practise  any  folly  to  a 
ridiculous  excess. 

FOOL-BEGGED.    Absurd.     Shak. 

FOOLEN.  A  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
embankment  of  a  river  and  the  ditch  on  the 
land  side.     Suffolk. 

FOOL-HAPPY.    Fortunate.    Spenser. 

FOOL-PLOUGH.  A  pageant  which  consists  in 
a  number  of  sword-dancers  dragging  a  plough, 
attended  with  music,  and  persons  grotesquely 
dressed.  Still  in  vogue  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land.    See  Brand  and  Brockett. 

FOOLS'-PARADISE.  To  bring  one  into  a 
fools'  paradise,  i.  e.  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  to 
make  him  believe  anything.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Embabouini6 !  Florio,  p.  215  ;  Hardyng, 
Suppl.  f.  96 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p. 
97 ;  Hall,  Richard  III.  f.  24. 

Of  trust  of  thb  jurte  riseth  Joyes.  nice. 
For  lewde  hope  is  foolu  Paradiee. 

Ashmolif$  Theat.  Cham.  Brit.  1852,  p.  S8. 
All  put  to  use,  and  yet  none  us*d  at  all ; 
A  Anejholt  paradiM  I  may  it  calL 
DMn0  CUmpm  <^a  Maidtn  Muse,  1650,  p.  18. 

FOOR.  (1)  A  furrow.    North. 

S2)  A  ford  over  a  river.     Yorksh. 
3)  A  strong  scent  or  odour.    Line. 
FOORZES.     Same  as  Sever  (1).    East. 
FOOSEN.    Generosity.     North. 
FOOT.    The  burden  of  a  song.    "  Fotc,  or  rc- 

pete  of  a  dittye  or  verse,  whiche  is  often  re- 

peted,''  Huloet,  1552.    Also,  to  dance.    Still 

in  use. 
FOOT-ALE.    A  fine  of  beer  paid  by  a  woikman 

on  entering  a  new  place. 
FOOT-BOAT.    A  boat  used  solely  for  conveying 

foot  passengers.    West. 
FOOT.BROAD.    The  breadth  of  a  foot. 
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^  VOOT-CUtTHS.    HoDsingi  of  doth  hung 

honra.  gepFrallf  considered  ■  mark  of  dignity 
Fttot^hfh'horaet  L  lioifte  fto  onu- 

menteil. 
TOOTEB.  (1)  To  idle.  Also,  ■  laiy,  idle.wonb- 

Icu  fellow.     SoulH. 
(2)  A  kick  at  afoot-bill.     For.  dial. 
FOOTE-SAUNTB.    A  game  at  cards,  iDFDtioncd 

in  the  Schoale  of  Abiue,  \b79. 
FOOT-HEDGE.     Some   aa  Btard-hrdge,    q.  T. 

POOTDiG.     Same  as  Fool-ale.  i\.  v, 

FOOTINGS.  Tbe  firat  couraes  in  Lhe  foundation 
of  a  building.    Far.  dinL 

FOOTING-TIIiIE.  The  lime  vben  a  lying-in 
woman  gelB  uji.     Korf. 

FOOT-MAIDEN.  Awailmg  mnid.  It  is  Ibe 
glnts  otpeditKqua  in  MS.  Bger.  629,  f.  91. 

FOOTMAN.     A  foot-soldier.     //n/I. 

700T.MANTLE.  An  outer  garment  of  (be  pet- 
ticoat kind  tied  atiooi  ibe  bipi,  Strult.  ii 
170,267.    Ilia  mentioned  by  Chaucer. 

FOOTMBN.    Thin  shoes  i  dancing  pumps. 

FOOT-PACE.  Tben^sfdflooratlhcupperend 
of  a  dining-bnll.  Tlie  tcnn  nas  also  applied 
to  a  landing-place  on  a  staircase,  and  a  beartb- 

rOOT-PLOUGH. 


AMht/t  mil,,  Rofol  Soc.  MB.  p.  ffil. 

POOT-RILLS,  Coilworks  open  to  the  air,  with- 
Diitsbafts,    Staff. 

FOOT-SUEETS.  Sheets  used  at  the  bottom  of 
I  bed.    Wardrobe  Ace,  Edw.  IV. 

FOOTSOM.    Neat's  foot  oil.    Salap. 

FOOT-SPOHE.    A  foot-mark.    Caxlen. 

FOOT-STALL.  The  foot  or  base  of  a  pillar. 
Nomcnelator.  1585.  p.  203. 

FOOT-TKENCIIES.  Superficial  drains  about  a 
foot  in  width.    .VorM. 

POOTY.    Trifling ;  mean,      rar.dial. 

FOOWNE.    Afswn.    Prompt.  Porv. 

FOOZ.    Tbe  herb  itmperviFUm  ieucrium. 

FOP.  A  tool.  "  Spek,  Ihou  fop."  Cov,  My«t. 
p.  295.  11  occurs  in  Pr.  Parv.  Fopptd,  acted 
fboUshl}',  Skdton,  i.  213. 

FOPDOODLE.  AsHlyfellow.  "  Bee  blith, /p- 
dondtOt,"  MS.  Asbmole,  Cat.  col.  iS. 

FOPPET.  A  spoilt  elTeuiinate  person.  Histoty 
of  King  Leir,  p.  402. 

FOPSTEK,     A  cutpufse.     Dekkir. 

FOR.  Since;  becausei  for  that;  for  fear  of. 
Common  in  our  early  dnunalists.  Very  old 
wtitcri  use  it  in  the  sense  of  agahut,  and  it  is 
often  jinned  to  the  inlinitiie  mood,  as  in  the 
Anglo-Norauui.  "3if  thai  bit  beyin-todone," 
MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  t.  4B,  f.  4S.  In  composition 
In  Tcrbs  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  privation  or  delerioration, 
and  aniwCTV  to  the  modem  German  ter.  See 
Wright's  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  594.  Various 
etnnipleB  are  given  iu  the  fallowing  pugeH.  tt 
also  occurs  in  tbe  mhsc  of.  ,/roni,  nf,  fty. 


)  TOR 

eecmmlqf,  iHordtrlo,fi)rth»purfoit,t»ee 

titqiimer  of,  imtead  <jf,  nolttilhtlanding ;  and 

sometimes  an  expletive,  in  >uoh  phrases  as, 

what  it  Ae  /or  a  vitar,  i.  C.  what  vicar  is  he  ; 

what  u  /if /or  a  lad,  what  manner  of  tad  ii  lici 

to  forward  for  a  Jrnatr.  to  forward  a  knave, 

&c.    See  Palsgrave. 
FORACRE.    ThQ  headland  of  an  arable  field. 

Kent. 
FORAGE.    Fodder;  food.    Chaaeer. 
FOR-ALL.    In  spite  of.     Var.  dial 
FOR-AND.    Not  an  nnusual  phrase,  answering 

to  and  ekt.    See  Middlelon.  iii.  iH  ;  Dyce'i 

Remarks,  p.  218. 
FORANENT.    Opposite  to.    North. 
FORAT.    Forward :  early.    Salop. 
FOR-DARND.    Bnrut  up.    Kyng  Alls.  7559. 
FOR-BARRE.    To  prevent;  to  interpose;  to 

hinder;  to  deprive.    See  Langtoft,  p.  214. 

Forlitre,  Perceval,  1929. 
And  Ihou  ul  Hxunid  alM  In  Ihil  IbrnE, 
For  Ihou  flirliarTjHl  bylwoe  hsm  Ihc  velcftts. 

JfiS.  Umt.  tie.  f.  £4. 
FORBEAR.    To  suffer  anything  to  be  done ;  to 

give  way  to  one.    See  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  1 29. 
FOR-BECAUSE.    BecsQse.     North.    An  early 

instance  is  fonnd  in  Rellq.  Antiq.  i.  1&2. 
FOR-BERE.    To  abstain  ;  to  spare.    {A.-S.) 
FOR-BETE.  (1)  The  herb  devU's-bit. 
(2)  To  lieat  down  to  pieces,  or  to  death. 
FORBISNE.   An  eianiple ;  a  parable.    (A^S.) 
FOR-BITEN.    To  biteto  pieces.    {A.-S.) 
FOR-BLEDD.    Covered  nitb  blood.    {A.-S.) 


Ary«    . 

Ami  btlialdc  I 


SIODdylh  ud  hnknjrlh  tliii  c 
Wb]r  r  am  woimdnli 


^.  tt.  11.  s,  t.  <. 


V3./M.  t.  41. 

FOR-BIX)WE.    Blown  about.     Oneer. 
FOR-BLOWTNGE.  SwoUen;  blown  up.  {A.-S.) 
MS. Soc.  Antiq.  \3i,tetAifor-btoiiitbtiiiBynge. 
When  ti  youTt  bof  I,  or  dacn  tou  appvrv 

Itdialr.  WX  Atlimtll  3B,  I,  tt. 

FOR-BODE.    A  denial,  or  prohibition. 

FOB-BODEN.    Forbidden.     (A.-S.) 
POBBOREB.    A  furliisher.    Halt. 
FORBOTT.    A  forbidding.    (A.-S.) 

Ii.  (yipa  Ooddii  /brAoo,  thou  wikkyde  Kormc, 

FOR-BOUGHT.     Ransomed;  redeemed.    See 

EUi>,  ii.  343  ;  Chester  Plays,  iL  79,  104. 
F0RB0W8.    The  breasi  of  an  animal.    Crown, 
FOR-BREKE.  To  break  in  pieces.   Pbr-brtkng, 

destruction.  MS.  Colt.  Vespas.  D.  vil 
FOR-BRENT.    Buret  up.    Kyng  AUi.  1276. 
FOR-BRISSUTE.     Broken ;  bruised.     {.1.-S.) 
FOR-BROIDE.    Unmele;  un measurable  ;  very 

great;  overgrown.    JUame. 
POR-BKOKBN.    Broken  in  piecel.    See  MS, 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  P*.  13. 
FOR-BtRTHE.  (1>  Birtb-righl. 
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For-burthe,  he  leide,  what  lerveth  me  i 
Brother,  at  thi  wille  shal  hit  be. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  OoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  23. 

(2)  The  first-born  of  a  family. 

Alle  the  fitr-burthet  shal  I  slo» 

Bothe  of  mon  and  beest  also.       MS,  Ibid.  f.  38. 

FORBY.  Past;  near.  {A,-S,)  It  is  explained, 
desidett  in  addition  to,  West,  and  Cumb.  DiaL 
1839,  p.  351,  gloss. 

And  one  a  day,  as  Alexander  passed  /brbjf  the 
place  thare  als  the  fore-saide  stode,  he  hiked  in  be- 
twene  the  bazres  of  yrne,  and  saw  bifore  the  horse 
mens  hend  and  fete. 

L<re  o/^fcMNMlfr,  MS.  Lincoln,  f,  1. 
Whare  he  herde  an7  crye, 
He  passede  never /br&y. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17»  f.  130. 

FORBYER.    The  Redeemer.    (^.-5.) 
FORBYSCHYNE.    To  furbish.    Pr.  Parv. 
FORBYSENE.    Example ;  token.    (J.-S.) 
3itt  thi  rysyng/)»rflyMf}e  tille  us  cs. 
For  alle  that  rase  fra  dede  til  biyse  endlessc. 

MS.  Lifloe/n  A.  i.  17.  f.  191. 

FOR-CARF.    Cut  in  pieces.    Weber,  ii.  76. 

FORCE.  (1)  To  regard,  or  esteem ;  to  care  for ; 
to  urge  in  argument ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  stuff ; 
to  be  obliged,  or  compelled ;  to  endeavour  to 
the  utmost  of  one's  power.  A  common  archa- 
ism in  these  yarious  senses. 

(2)  A  cascade,  or  waterfall.    North. 

hS  Strong.   Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1383. 

(4)  To  clip  off  the  upper  and  more  hairy  part  of 
wool,  an  abuse  forbidden  by  stat.  8  H.  yL  c.  22. 
•See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  It  occurs  in 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  170,  in  the  more  general  senses, 
to  cUp,  shear,  or  shave. 

(5)  No  force,  no  matter.    I  do  no  force,  I  care 

not.     They  yeve  no  force,  they  care  not.     Qf 

force,  necessarily.  "  Then  of  force,  shee  must 

be  worth  the  fetching,"  Ueywood's  Iron  Age, 

1632,  sig.  B.  i. 

(6)  To  fatten  animals.    East, 
FORCELETTE.    A  fort.    Maundevile,  p.  47. 
FORCEMED.    Condemned.    (J.-S.) 
FORCER.  A  chest ;  a  coffer,  or  cabinet.  {J,-N.) 

See  Sevyn  Sages,  2035 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages, 
p.  100 ;  Piere  Ploughman,  p.  186 ;  Wright's 
Anec.  Xiit.  p.  113 ;  Elyot,  in  v.  Scriniolum, 
**  Casket  or /war,"  Palsgrave. 

And  in  hur  ybrv<r  schecan  hym  keste. 
That  same  God  that  Judas  soldc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  46. 
I  have  a  girdil  in  my  /brcer^,     MS,  Douee  175,  p.  57. 
Be  thys  alhalow  tyde  nyghed  nere. 
The  lady  to  hur/brcer  dud  gone. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f  46. 

FORCHES.  The  place  where  two  ways  or  roads 
branch  off  from  one.     Devon.    This  term  was 
applied  by  Bemers  to  the  haunches  of  a  deer. 
FOR-CHOSEN.    Chosen  previously.    (^.-5.) 
FOR-CLEF.     Cleaved  in  pieces.     (A,-S,) 
FOR-CLOSED.    Closed ;  shut  up.    "  Stopped 

mdfor-chsed,*'  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 
FOR-COME.     To  prevent.     It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  VII.  Ps.  AnUq. 
FOR-CORFEN.     Cut  in  pieces.     (^.-5.) 
FOR.CRASED.     Crazy;  mad.     fVeier, 


FOR-CUTTE.    To  cut  through.     {J.-S.} 
FORD.     To  afford ;  to  sell  anything. 
POR-DARKE.  To  darken,  or  make  dark.  {A.S.) 
FORDBOH.    The  herb  dodder.    The  Latin  is 

epitime  in  MS.  HarL  978. 
FOR-DEDE.    Destroyed.    (A.-S,) 
FOR-DEDES.    Previous  or  former  deeds. 
FORDELE.    An  advantage.    See  Hall,  Henry 

VIII.  f.  163 ;  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  145. 
FORDER.     To  promote,  advance,  or  further. 

North,     It  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 
FOR-DEWE.    To  wet  or  sprinkle  with  dew. 
FOR-DIT.     Shut  up.    W.  Mapes,  p.  345. 
FOR-DO.    To  do  away ;  to  ruin ;  to  destroy. 

Fordone,  undone,  destroyed. 
FOR-DREDD.    Greatly  terrified.     (J.-S,) 
The  hrthyn  men  were  so/br-dr^d. 
To  ClSfemount  with  the  mayde  they  fledd. 

JirS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  36,  f.  89. 

FOR-DREINT.    Drowned.    Lydgate, 
FOR-DRIVE.     To  drive  away ;  to  drift.     It  is 
the  part.  pa.  in  this  example. 

And  whanne  the  Grekes  had  lunge  y>be 
Fordiyve  and  caste,  seiilynge  in  the  see. 

MS.  Digbv  S^K' 

FOR-DRONINO.      Disturbance;  trouble.      It 

occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
FOR-DRONKEN.  (1)  Drowned.    Rowlands. 
(2)  Very  drunken.     Chaucer. 
FOR-DRY.    Very  dry.     Chaucer. 
FOR-DULD.     Stupified.     Nash.    Lydgate  has 

for-duUe,  very  dull.  Minor  Poems,  |^  191. 
FOR-DWINED.    Wasted  away.    {A.-S,)    "  Al 

for-dwynnen,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211. 
FORDYNG.     Destruction.    {A,-S,) 
Wakith  and  pray  heven  k]rng, 
That  56  ne  falle  in  no  fordyng, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  I& 

FORE.  (1)  Went.    Perceval,  1425. 
(2)  Fared.     See  Syr  Gawayne. 

Y  shal  30U  telle  how  hyt  /hm 
Of  a  man  that  hym  forswore. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  1& 
Folylychc  certeyn  Eroud  swore. 
And  yn  dede  weyl  werse  he  fore,     MS.  IbkU  f .  19. 
(3^  Faring,  or  going.     Weber. 
(iS  A  ford  through  a  river.     North. 

(5)  Before.  StiU  in  use.  Having  to  the  fore, 
having  anything  forthcoming. 

(6)  A  furrow.    Prompt.  Parv. 

FOREBIT.  The  herb  devil's-bit.  Cotgrare. 
Gerard  hMforebitten  more, 

FOREDALE.  The  pudding  of  a  cow  towards 
the  throat.     Salop, 

FORE-DAYS.  Towards  noon.  Oxon.  Towards 
evening.  Northumb.  The  last  is  more  con. 
sistent  with  its  obvious  A.-S.  derivation. 

FORE-ELDERS.  Ancestors.  North,  It  oc- 
curs in  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  5. 

FORE-END.  The  early  or  fore  part  of  any- 
thing.    Still  in  common  use. 

FORE-FAMILY.  The  ancestors  of  a  familv. 
Bast, 

POREFEND.  To  forbid,  or  prevent.  Shak, 
It  occurs  also  in  Skelton,  1.  261. 

FOREFENO.  The  first  seizure  or  taking  of  a 
thing.     West. 
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FORE-FLANK.    A  projection  of  fat  upon  the 

ribs  of  a  sheep.     North. 
FORE-FLAP.    Bands.     IFeber. 
FORE-FRONT.    The  forehead.     Palsgrme. 
FOREGANGER.    One  who  goes  before. 
Wharfore  I  hald  theete  grete  mysdoen, 
Als  autecryste  lymmes  and  hys  furegangert, 

Hampcle,  MS,  Bowes,  p.  187> 

FOREHAMMER.  The  large  hammer  which 
strikes  first,  or  before  the  smaller  ones. 

FOREHAND-SHAFT.  An  arrow  speciaUy 
formed  for  shooting  straight  forward.     ShaA. 

FOREHEAD.     Same  as  Karth-ridge,  q.  v. 

FOREHEAD-CLOTH.  A  bandage  formerly 
used  by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

FOREHEET.  (1)  Forethought.     North, 

(2)  To  forbid.  Kermett,  It  is  explained  pre- 
determine in  Yorkshire  Dial.  1697,  p.  83,  and 
Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  111. 

FOREHENT.     Seized  before-hand.     Speruer, 

FOREHE\'EDE.   The  forehead.  Perceval,  495. 
Fro  the  /breheved*  unto  the  too* 
A  better  Khapene  myghte  none  goo. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  i.  17*  f*  117. 

FORE-HORSE.    The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 

South. 
FOREIGNER.     A  stranger;  one  of  another 

neighbourhood,  or  county.  East, 
FOREINE.  (1)  A  Jakes,  or,  sometimes,  cess-pooL 
Legcnde  of  Ariadne,  77.  Tyrwhitt  doubts 
this  explanation,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  310,  and  a  gloss,  in  MS. 
Harl.  1701,  f.  43.  It  seems  to  mean  a  drain 
in  a  document  quoted  in  Pr.  Panr.  p.  58. 
(2)  A  stranger ;  a  foreigner. 

As  a  fortyne,  thorow  his  cruelle  myjte, 
By  tyranoyeand  no  tltille  of  ry^tc. 

l^dgate,  MS,  Sor,  Antiq,  134,  f.  19. 

FORELL.    A  bag,  sack,  or  purse.     {Lat.) 
FORELONG.     Same  as  Foolenj  q.  ▼. 
FORELOW.     Slanting ;  very  low.    Eatt, 
FORE-LYTENEDE.    Decreased ;  lightened. 
Wc  hafe  as  losels  llffyde  many  longe  daye, 
Wyth  delyttet  in  this  land  with  lordchlpes  many. 
And  fure-lytenede  the  kKW  that  we  are  layttede.  ' 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lineoln,  f.  86, 

FOREMAN.    An  ancestor.     R,  de  Bruime, 
FOREMEN.    Geese.    An  old  cant  term. 
FOREMEST.     Earliest.     Maundcvile,  p.  303. 
FORE-MILK.    The  first  milk  drawn  from  a  cow 

after  calving,     North, 
FORENENST.    Opposite  to ;  over  against ;  to- 
wards.    North, 
FORENESS.     A  promontory.     Skimer, 
FORE-PAST.     Past  by.     Palsgrave, 
FOREPRIZE.    To  warm ;  to  except ;  to  exclude. 

An  old  law  term. 
FORE-READ.     A  preface.     Rowlands. 
FORE-RIGHT.  (1)  Straight-forward ;  blunt  and 

bold ;  violent ;  obstinate ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ; 

simple ;  foolish.     South, 
(2)  The  coarsest  sort  of  wheaten  bread.    Pol- 

whele*8  Prov.  Gloss. 
FORESAY.     To  foretell,  or  decree.     Shai, 
FORE-SET.      Previously  ordained.      See  the 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  37. 


FORESHAPEN.  Ill-shaped ;  unnaturally  or  de- 
fectively formed ;  transformed.  Forshaptet 
unmade.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  365 ;  forshapynt 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  115. 

FORESHIP.  The  forecastle  of  a  ship.  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  2618. 

FORESHOUTS.  The  double  ropes  which  fasten 
the  main-sail  of  a  ship.   Palsgrave, 

FORESIGN.    Divinatkm.    Fhrio, 

FORESLACK.  To  relax,  or  render  slack ;  to 
neglect ;  to  delay,    ^jtenaer. 

FORESLOW.  To  delay ;  to  loiter ;  to  slacken. 
*•  Hisjournejrs  to/ortf-<fotr,"  Drayton,  p.  35. 
"  Forslow  no  time,''  Marlowe,  ii.  50. 

FORESPEAK.  To  bewitch.  See  Florio,  p.  24  ; 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  Ill ;  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  115.  "  To  bringe  the  witch  to  one  that  is 
bewitched  or  forspoken;  put  five  Spanish 
needles  into  an  egge  through  the  shell,  and 
seeth  it  in  the  uryne  of  one  that  is  bewitched, 
and  whyle  it  is  seethinge,  the  witch  will  come 
without  doubt,"  MS.  Bodl.  e  Mus.  243.  Au- 
brey  says  that  in  Herefordshire  they  used 
to  make  part  of  the  yoke  for  oxen  of  withy  to 
prevent  their  being  forespoken.  See  his  MS. 
Nat.  Hist,  '^^ta,  p.  12.  Shakespeare  uses  it 
in  the  sense  to/orbidt  and  it  occurs  with  that 
meaning  in  the  Ghost  of  Richard  III.  p.  8. 
It  means  to  predict  in  Harrington's  Nugs 
Antiq.  ii.  5. 

FORE-SPUR.    The  fore-leg  of  pork.     JTest, 

FORESTEAD.    A  ford.     Craven, 

FORESTER-OF-THE-FEE.  A  person  who  had 
for  some  service  to  the  crown  a  perpetual 
right  of  hunting  in  a  forest  on  paying  to  the 
crown  a  certain  rent  for  the  same.  The  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  Junkin  Wyrall,  at 
Newland,  co.  Glou.  of  the  15th  centur>',  de- 
scribes bhn  as  Forster  qfFee,  See  TiRiici,  p. 
64.    Fosters  qf  the/e,  Percy's  Rcliques,  p.  45. 

FOREST-WHITES.  A  kind  of  cloths,  men- 
tioned in  early  statutes.    Strutt,  ii.  79. 

FORE-SUMMERS.  A  kind  of  platform  pro^ 
jecting  over  the  shafts  of  a  cart.    East, 

FORET.    Forth.    Frere  and  the  Boy,  ix. 

FORETE.    The  forehead.     Nominate  MS. 
FORE-TOKEN.    A  warning. 

To  k>ke  yf  he  him  wolde  amende. 
To  him  a  Jbr^token  he  sonde. 

Gowef,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  50. 

FORETOP.  The  forehead.  '' Frontvtjncium.z, 
fortope,"  Nominale  MS.  It  is  agualium  in 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  173,  which  Ducange  explains 
summapars  capitis,  "  His  fax  and  his  fore- 
toppe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  64.  See  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  115 ;  Octovian,  933  ; 
Skelton,  ii.  261.  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  95,  uses  the 
term  for  an  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head,  n 
sense  still  current  in  Sufiblk.    Moor,  p.  132. 

FORE-TORE.    Tore  in  pieces. 
As  I  had  profised  before. 
For  madnes  he  himseire/bre-f or?.  MS.  Aihrnote.  8f>2. 

FORE-WARDEN.   Destroyed ;  undone.   North. 

FOREWARE.     To  indemnify.     Somerset, 

FORE-WASTED.  Wasted  away;  destroyed. 
Pari, 


FOR  : 

yOHK-WATCII.    To  w»lfli  incnsinllv.      Se. 

Putteahiin,  ip.  Warton't  Hilt.  iii.  59. 
TORE-WAY-     A  Ugh  road.     iVorM. 
FOUE-WETISG.     Foroknowledge.     (^.-S.) 
POR-FAGIITB.     HsTing fought  ciceMive!;. 

Trntsf  hit  Ijti  roghl*  Iw  niighla. 

US.  Ouaab.  ri.  IL  M,  f.  1M 
POttFAITE.     To  m 
FOR-FARE.    Top  ,      . 

ill.    Sometimes  for  the  pui.  im. 
For  he  T*  CUM  la  Mchi  >  on 
But  jfihym  hdpe.  bc«yllt/^i 


And  lalhelr  on  id  lokc ; 
Alio  far-farwi  wjth  ihe  fyrft, 
SlynkiDd  ille  of  iiDoke.     ITS. 


£)      See    ^ 

10.  1 


?OR-CtJLTEN.    Recompensed.    (A 

Ihp  llniTowing  of  llfll,  p.SS.ed.  1840'. 
FOR-tlEDlD.    Behesded.     Kyng  Alk.  1366. 
FOR-llELe.    To  coBcetl.     (.V..5.) 


FOR-IIEWE.    To  despise.     {A.-S.) 

ThsKituIhyiifFHiil  the  lute  or  (hHtl  Rnl* 

.    '.«au».  1#.1.  UmMhA.].]},  r.  IIT. 

FOR-IIILER.  A  proteclor,  For-Mliag,  pro- 
tection.    MS.  Cott.  Vespu.  D.  vii. 

FORHIMDEEL    Toprevtnt.    EbmI. 

FOR-HOLE.  Conceilai.  See  SeT}<n  Suet, 
250.251!  GyofWwTrilie,  p.  317i  Wriglifi 
Aaee.  Lit.  p.  S ;  Arab.  xxi.  366. 

Filil)  vurKhyp  ha 


fORFEITS.  The  "  forfeits  in  >  bsrber'.  shop, 
mentioned  by  Shakcapcare,  still  exist  in  aom 
vill^ea.  Tliey  arc  penalties  for  bandlinj;  (he 
rwon,  &c.,  and  Wfre«rtainly  more  nMcssBtj 
in  Shakespeare's  lime,  when  the  bariwr  was 
alio  a  surgeon.  When  the  article  Barber 
was  written,  I  had  not  observed  the  remarks 
of  Fhrby  and  Moor  on  this  snbject,  which  con. 
fina  Warburlon's  eiplanalion. 

FOB-FERED.    Terrified.     Perceval,  911, 

FOR-FLVTTE.    Seomed;  seolded.     Weber. 

FOE-FOGHTEN.  Tired  with  fighting.  See 
Mnrte  d' Arthur,  i.  76;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
326.    See  rbr-/api/«. 

HanitM  •*nfn'-fttMtK  ind  foi-htnlcl. 


FOR-FOR.    Wherefore.     Heamt. 
FOR-KRETEN.    To  eat  to  piece*.    {A.-S.) 

rayed*,  iIi  me  thoiihte  Ihul  »lle  the  ncrldt  myghie 

FOR-FRORS.     Froicn,     Caxlon. 

FOR-CAI)BEN      To  mock.    (,<..JV.) 

PORGAIT.    The  start.     North. 

FORGATHER.   To  meet  i  to  encounter.  Norlk. 

FORGE.  To  invent.  Heaee/niw'iiir.  inven- 
tive, used  by  Shakespeare,  2  Heo.  IV.  ir.  3, 

FORGETILSCHIP.    Forgetfulaesa.    Hearse. 

FOR-GIPTE.     ForgiveaeM.     {A.-Vj 

FOR-GIMB.    Totransgresl.     Xowlandt. 

FORGIVE.    To  begin  to  thaw.    Eail. 

FOR-GLUTTEN.  To  devonr,  or  swnUow  up. 
(//.-S.)    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  178, 

F0R.GO.  To  spare;  to  oioit;  to  lose.  See 
Ipomydon,  1428.    Also,  to  fonakc 

FOR-GOER.    One  who  goes  before.     (A.-S.) 

FOR.GRAITHED.  Quite  prepared.  (A.-S.) 
See  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  32. 

FOU-GROWEN.  OTergrom.  See  Arch.  x\i. 
89|5t.BrBndaii,p.  52;  Leg.  Cith.  p.  160. 


lus.  Hurl,  IJDI.r,  «l 
FOR-IIORTO.    Very  hoary,  or  grey. 
Ar.d  «yde  lo  H.trowde,  „  h.  rod.. 

FOR-HUNGRED.    Qmle  famished.'    (-f.'-S.) 
FOB-JIIGED.     Wrongfully  judged. 
FOR-Ji;STE.    To  just  with  at  a  to 
Sec  Morte  d'Arthnr.  ii.  11.  35. 

(enUllo  linyghtn. 


FORK.  The  lower  half  of  the  body.  Thehauuch 

of  R  deer  was  called  aJbrJi. 
FOR-KARF.    Cut  in  two.     ■'  And/orJai/bon 

and  lyre,"  Lyheans  Diiconus.  1325. 
FORK.DUST.   Thedustmadeingriudingforks. 

FORKED.  (1)  A  term  applied  to  the  horns  of 
dt?er,  when  there  ore  only  two  projcctioii* 
about  the  sur-myat.    Twici,  p.  36. 

(2)  The  fourchurc.     Devon. 

FORKEO-CAP.    The  mitre.     Bareky. 

FOHKELYD.     Wrinkled  with  age. 

FOE-KERVE.  To  CBtve,  or  cut  ihrongh.  (J.-S.) 

FORKIN-BOBIN,    An  earwig.     A'orM. 

FORKS.  (1)  The  gallons.  "On  hie  on  the 
forckis,"  DepDS.  Ric.  II.  p.  S. 

(2)  Parcels  of  wood.    lent. 

POR-LADBN.  Overhiden.  See  Gutding's  Grid, 
ap.  Walton's  Hiit.Engl.  Poet.  iii.  332. 

FOR-LAFE.  Left  off  entirely.  For-I^,  dis- 
missed. Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  310. 

FOR-LAINE.    Rechascd.    Skmatr. 

FOR-LANCYNG.    Coiling  off.     Gammfit. 

FOR-LATYNE.    To  leave  desolate.    U.-S.) 

FOR-LAYNE.     Lain  with.    {A.-S.) 


FOR.LEDB.    TomialMd.    (.4.-S.) 
Sit  Lunlotl  Hlle  iief  CI  lugtm,  <hat  -lib  a 

Thai  I  lUliIt  tellD  mr  myt  /Dr-Mi  uppoiH 


f.71. 


POH-LEND,    To  give  up.    ^/mtrr. 

POR.LESE.  To  loie  entirely.  (A.-S.)  SeeGj 
of  Warwikc,  p.  44  ;  Kyngllom,  665;  ReLJq. 
Autiq.  i.  2G2  ;  Arch.  xu.  407. 

FOR-LETB.  To  abuidon ;  to  quit ;  to  loM ;  to 
famake,  or  negject.  S«e  KjDg  tluin,  224  : 
Luigtoft,  f.  196 ;  MS.  Cott.  Vopu.  D.  " 
ft.  9,  21 ;  G;  of  Wirvrike,  p.  144. 


I 


FOR-LTTHE,     To  force,  or  ravi»h.     {J.-S.) 
FOR-LORB.    Utterly  loit.    (.*.-S.) 


{  IhiH, 


:  2  Hen.  IV.  ii 


I  the 
iii.  2. 


Forhim-Aope,  a  p»rtj  of  soldien 
an  anny  to  Bidnnisb  with  Ibe  rneni 

70RL0YNE.      In  hunting,  a  chue 

■ome  of  the  houadi  have  tiuled,  and  tbe  bunl:- 
man  )■  a-head  of  aome,  and  folloniog  others. 
It  tBay  alio  be  explained,  nhen  a  hound  go- 
ing before  the  rest  of  the  cr;,  lueeta  chaae, 
ud  goei  away  with  it-  See  Twicj,  p.  IG ; 
GenL  Red  il  79. 

FOR-LUK.E.  Providence.  See  Sir  Amadi 
Weber,  p.  2bS,  and  Robion,  p.  40,  wrong 
explained  by  both  editon. 


fOwnded  in 


a  of  Oodd  hu(  hhi  <i 


FOR-LY.     To  overlay  and  kill  a  child,  aa  a 

nunc  or  mother  >omelinici  doei  acddcuttlly. 

It  also  hai  the  icnae  oS/ulua. 
FORM.    Tbe  uat  of  a  hare.     Hence,  to  aquat 

down  as  a  hare. 
FORMAL.     Sober;  In  one'i  right  leoaci;  ma 

right  form,  ur  usnal  ibape.    SAak. 
FORMALLY,    lu  a  certain  form. 
FORMAR.    Pint  i  highen.    Sietion. 
FORMAST.    Earlint :  foremoit.    (AS.)    See 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  37&. 


^UXflh. 


FORMAT.    To  beapeak  a  thing.     Norlk. 
FORMAYLLE.    The  female  hawk.    The  term 
ii  also  applied  to  the  femaleg  of  other  birds. 


3  FOR 

FOBMELLICHB.    Formally.     CAaueer. 
FORMER.  ( 1)  Pint.     Middleton,  v.  520. 

(2)  A  gouge.  Alio,  an  instrument  for  holding 
different  piecei  of  a  table  together.  "  For. 
mour,nr  gniblvng  yron,"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  The  Creator.    Coventry  Myst.  p.  159. 
FORMERWARDE.     The  vanguurd.      Heier. 
FORMFADEHES.    Fore-fclhen.     U-S.) 
FORMICA.    A  diacaie  in  hawks. 
FORMOSITY.  Form;beauty.  This  word  occurs 

in  the  Cyprian  Academy,  1G47,  p.  S. 
FORMOUS.  Beautiful ;  fair.  (La(.) 
FORM-PIECES.     An  old  tenn  for  the  atonei 

rarming  the  tracery  of  wicdowa. 
FORN.     Before.    Gy  of  Warvrike,  p.  3. 
FORNE.  (1)  Foam.    PaUgrmt. 

(2)  For.     Ritson'a  Olosa.  to  Mel.  Rom. 

(3)  The  first,  former,  or  font.    Pr.  Fan. 
FORNESSE.    A  furnace.     Fali^rne. 
FOR-NIGH.     Very  near.     North. 
FOR-NOUGHT.     Kanlj.     Heame. 
FORNPECKLES.    Freckles.    lane. 
FOR-OLDED.     Worn  out  with  age.   Smth.    It 

occurs  in  Lydgate. 
FOHORD.     Furred,    "/i-rorrf  wele  a 

gold  fret,"  Bitson,  i.  47. 
POR-OUTIN.     Without.    Gawagnt. 
FOROWS.    FurrowB.     {AS.) 

iparrd  DocbcT  ru^^  not  fttrwvt. 

FOR-PINCHED.     Pinched  to  pieces.    (A-S.) 

See  Wright's  Pol.  Songi,  p.  337. 
FOR-PI»ED.      Pined  or  atarred    to   death; 

waHlcd  away ;  u^gardly,    {A.-S.)    See  Piera 

Ploughman,  p.  126;  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  205, 

I4S5l  Fairy  Queene,  in.  I.  57. 
FOR-POSSIU.     PtHsed,  or  weighed. 

ui  he  tun  in  uoAtj  thaujm  y/jnO*, 

t^iipat,  Ms.aBc. iiMiq.U*,t.». 
FOR-PREST.    Preit  dovn. ;  fallen  down. 
FORBAD.     Forward.     Var.  dial. 
FOIt-RAKTD.    Overdone  with  iralking.     See 

Towneley  Myateries,  p.  lOS. 
FORRAYSE.    To  foray,  or  Uy  waite. 

"'  fdka  totetltm  fete,  jbrra>«ff  thl  Uhda. 

MurU  ArUain.  MS.  LlMoalil,  t.tl. 

PORRED.     DebiliUted.    (A..S.) 
FOBREL.    The  cover  of  a  book;  the  border  pf 
a  handkerchief.     Jt'nt.    It  occurs  in  many 
early  writer)  in  tbe  first  sense, 
FORBEOUR.  A  scout,  or  forager.  (A.-N.)   For- 
tydoTi,  Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  8. 
Fnkv  on  a  fnucha.  and  ItcKlichc  atkryo 
To  ^ghlt  with  wire  ^Wkkm  ihat  011.  loldc  hovli. 

FOR-SAKE.    ToluveitoomiI;todeaiat£rDuii 

to  refuse,  or  deny.      {A.~S.) 
FOR^CAPTE.    Driven  out  of;  banUhed  fro'ra. 

See  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  44, 
FOR-SCHOP.    Transformed.    (A.-S.) 

him,  «fl  ich*  vhirhe  *ai  goddoie, 


ih 


Schc  made  I 


4 


FOR 


374 


FOR 


FOR-SCYPPEHS.  Those  who  skipped  over  the 
Psalms  in  chanting.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  90. 

FOR-SE.  To  neglect ;  to  despise.  See  MS.  Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  10.  It  is  v^iforsegh  in 
the  same  MS.  Ps.  21. 

FORSELY.     Strong ;  powerful. 

The  fifte  was  a  falre  mane  thane  fele  oS  thies  other« 
h./i}raely  mane  and  a  ferse.  with  fomand  lippis. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Ltncvln,  f.  88. 

FOR-SETTE.    To  shut ;  to  close  in.     (^.-5.) 
He  has  the  cet^  forsett  appone  sere  halfcs. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln^  f.  74. 

FOR-SIIRONKE.     Shrunk  up.     Chaucer, 
FOR-SLEUTHE.    To  lose  through  sloth ;  to  he 

spoilt  from  lying  idle.     (^.-^.) 
FORSLOCKOND.  Done  over.   '*  Forslockond 

with  ale"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  84. 
FOR-SLONGEN.     Swallowed   up;   devoured. 

See  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  10. 
FOR-SLYNGRED.    Beat  severely.   Ihid.p.l8. 
FORSNES.     Strength.     Gawayne. 
FOR-SNEYE.    To  do  evil  slily.    {A,-S,) 
Forthy,  yf  eny  man  for-ttieye 
ThoTow  hem,  they  ben  not  excusable. 

Cowert  MS,  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  4i>. 

FOR-SODE.    Forsooth ;  truly.     B^eber, 
FOR-SONGEN.    Tired  with  singing.     {J,-S.) 
FOR-SPENT.    Worn  away.    Speruer, 
FORSPREAK.    An  advocate.    PhUlipt. 
FOR-SPREDE.     To  spread,  or  extend.    MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  35. 
FORST.  Frost.  Still  in  use. 
FOR-STALLE.    To  hinder,  stop,  or  forestall. 

{J,-S.)    See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  68. 
K)RSTER.    A. forester.     {J,-N,) 
$et  I  rede  that  thou  fande 
Than  any  forgter  In  this  land 
An  arow  for  to  drawe. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 

FOR-STORMID.    Beaten  by  storms.    (J,-S.) 
The  schip  whiche  on  the  wawi«  renneth. 
And  \»  for-»tormid  and  for-blowe. 
Is  uoujt  more  peyncd  for  a  throw. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  61* 

FOR-STRAUGHT.    Distracted.     (A.-S,) 
FOR-SWAT.  Covered  with  sweat.  See  Wright's 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  158  ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  14. 
FOR-SWELTE.    Killed.     Kyng  AUs.  7559. 
FOR-SWEREN.     To  perjure,  or  swear  falsely. 
FOR-SWONK.      Tired  with  labour.      "Albe 

for-swonk  and  for-swat,"  England's  Helicon, 

1614,  ap.  Brit.  Bibl.  p.  14. 
FORSY.    To  stuff,  or  season,  any  dish.     See  a 

receipt  in  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  104. 
FORT.  (1)  Tipsy.     Percy, 
J2)  Before.     See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  239. 
[3)  Strong ;  powerful.     Kyng  AUsaunder,  7710. 
,4)  TiU  ;  until.     St.  Brandan,  p.  1. 
FOR-TAXED.    Wrongly  taxed.     (^.-5.) 
FORTE.     A  form  of  forth  t 

Sche  thoujtc  that  ther  was  suche  one, 
A  lie  was  J\>rt9  and  overgon. 

Gowert  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  107. 
FOR-TEACIl.     To  unteach.     Speruer, 
FORTELACE.     A  fortress.     (A.~N,) 
FORTE  R.    To  thrash  com.     North, 
FORTEYS.  (I)  To  happen ;  to  receive.  {A^-N.) 


And  ^it  for  nil  hys  grete  hontnir, 
Hyntselfe  luible  kyng  Arthour 
Heith  /oftet/nd  «yche  a  chan«. 

MS,  A*hmi»le  61,  f.61. 
(2)  To  prosper.     (A-iY.) 

Tho  my  mayster  spend  never  so  faste, 
I-nou^e  he  schall  have  at  the  laste. 
May  Jbrf^m  as  mych  as  ever  shall  he. 
That  drynke  never  peoy  to  that  he  dy^e. 

yuiTT  Poetiew,  p.  16. 

FORTH.  (1)  Out  of  temper.     Devon. 

!2)  Thenceforth ;  because ;  forwards.     {A.-S.) 
3)  To  dfetrust ;  to  despair.     Oower. 
(4)  Theft.     Skinner's  Etym.  Angl.  1671. 
FOR-THAN.  Therefore;  on  this  account.  {A.-S,) 
See  Ellis,  ii.  28.  In  use  in  the  North,  accord- 
ing to  Ray  and  Grose. 
FOR-THAT.      Because.     A  common  phrase. 
See  Sir  Isumbras,  489  ;  Hunter's  Illust.  Shak. 
i.  290. 
FORTH-BY.    Forward  by.     (A,-S.) 
FORTHE.  (1)  A  ford.     MS.  Egelrton  829,  f.  87. 
(2)  To  forward,  or  bring  forward.     {A,'S.) 
FORTHE-DAYES.    The  close  of  the  day.    Sec 

Fore-days,  and  Sir  Perceval,  825. 
FORTHE-GATE.    A  journey.     {A.-S,) 
FORTHELY.    ReadUy.    Langtoft,  p.  160. 
FORTHE  R.    To  further ;  to  advance.     (A,-S.) 
FORTHER-FETE.    The  fore-feet.    Rittotu 
FORTHERLY.    Forward ;  early.    North. 
FORTH-HELDE.    To  hold  forth;  to  retain. 

(A,-S,) 
FOR-THI.    Therefore;  because.    (A.-S,) 
Thou  shal  be  servyd  er  thou  goo» 
For-thy  make  glad  chere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  ftS. 

FORTHINK.    To  suspect ;  to  foresee.    East, 

FOR-THINKE.  To  grieve ;  to  vex  ;  to  abie,  or 
repent.  *'Who  so  comyth  late  to  his  in, 
shall  erly  for-thynke,"  MS.  Douce  52.  Still 
in  use  in  Cheshire.  See  Wilbraham,  p.  41. 
Bot  thow  arte  fay,  be  my  fay  the,  and  that  me  /br> 
thynkkyt,  Morte  Arthwe,  MS,  Lincoln,  t.  G\, 

FORTHIRMASTE.  The  furthermost ;  the  most 
distant.  "The  forthirmaste  was  freely," 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  88. 

FORTH-ON.  In  continuation ;  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.     T'ar.  dial, 

FOR-THOUGHT.  Grieved ;  repented.  Used 
as  a  substantive  in  Cheshire.     (^.-^S.) 

FORTH-RIGHT.  A  straight,  or  direct  path. 
See  Tempest,  iii.  3 ;  Tro.  and  Cr.  iii.  3. 

FORTHWAR.    Forthwith.     (A.-S,) 

FORTH-WARDE.     Forward.     Perceval,  1038. 

FCnlTH-WERPE.  To  cast  forth;  to  reject. 
See  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  16. 

FORTH-WORD.   A  bargain.    Apol.  LoU.  p.  52. 

FOR-THY.     Same  as  For-thi,  q.  v. 

FORTHY.    Forward ;  pert.     Comw. 

FORTITUDE.  An  old  astrological  term  for  a 
favorable  planet. 

FORT-MAYNE.    Main  force.    (A,-N,) 

FOR-TO.    TiU;  until.     WeOer. 

FOR-TORNE.     Tom  up ;  rooted  up.     {A.-S,) 

FOR-TREDE.  To  tread  down.  (A,-.S,)  See  MS, 
Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  7. 


I 
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FOR  ;t 

PORTKESSG.    Tu  niBlte  Urung  ;  to  Sonify. 

POHTUIT.     Apddcnl*!.     (.i.-A'.) 

TOKTUNE,  To  make  fortunkte  i  to  give  good 
□r  lild  (urtane.  Alto,  lo  happen,  w  in  Top- 
tuU't  BeuM,  )i.  278  ;  Hobum'a  JeiU,  p.  29. 
f'orttmt  my  for,  one  of  Ihe  mnat  popular 
L'wly  ballad  tnnei,  is  so  oflea  referred  to  thnt 
it  deserves  ■  brief  notice.  A  copy  of  the 
liiUlBd  ta  preserred  in  Digford'i  collection  in 
■lie  British  MuieiUD,  »Dd  tlie  kit  Iiu  been 
puliiiihcdbrMr.Chappell,  IB40,  Scefiirtbei 
in  (he  notei  to  Ktnd.llarti  Drcune,  p.Gl. 

rORTUNOUS.    Fortonate. 

wuh  mlAhty  ftTokv  coursga  jind  chetjilrouip 
HewaiiDeEbsrclde  In  baulLAfH-imi. 

Hanlt'il'iChrmklr.t.  IJ. 

FOR-UNGRID.    Flint  with  hunger.      ■'  I'ur. 

ungrid  lore."  Wright's  Seven  Sagn,  p.  34. 
PUR-WAKED.     HsTingbcenlongaw^^e.    Sve 

Sir  Percrval.  1879. 
POR-WANDBED.     Having    long   wandcrerl! 

worn  out  with  vandering.  (J.-S.) 
rOR-WAKYE.  TotpoiL  (//.-S.) 
FORWARD,  (i)  Half  lipijr.     Tor.  ilial. 

(2)  An  agreement,  or  covenint;  B  promise. 
(JS.)  See  BereaofHamtoun.p.  140i  MS. 
Cotl.  Vaspas.  D.  vii.  Pa.  1 5 ;  Chester  Plays,  i. 
56 1  0;  of  Warwike,  p.  342  ;  Sir  Aniadoi,  6H3. 

(3)  Deitruction.  (,*..*)  ItoceureinMS.  Cotl. 
Vni'M.  D.  vil  Pi.  9. 

FOR-WAT.    So  tlial ;  provided     Henrne. 

FOR-WAYE.    To  go  out  of  the  viay.     (J.-S.) 

FORWE.  A  furrow.  "  The  knight  fel  dcd  in  a 
f'lruie,"  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  129. 

FOR-WEARIBD.    Worn  oul.   Paltgraw. 

FORWEEND.  HnmourBoroe  i  difflcult  to  pleaie. 
Sommel.  Perhapi  from  Ibe  old  word  for. 
teegHfd.  badly  weaned.  Depot.  R.  II. 

FOR-WELKED.   Much  wrinkled.   (J.-S.) 

FOR- WEPT.  Having  much  wept ;  quite  worn 
out  with  weeping.   Chaucer. 

FOR-WHY.   Wberefore.     Far.  dial. 

FORWIT.  Prescience ;  forethought ;  antici- 
pation.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  87. 

FOR-WONDRED.  Much  wondred  at  i  very 
strange.   {A.-S.)   Langtoft,  p.37. 

FOR-WORN,   Much  worn.   Spnuer. 

FOR-WORTH.  Toperiih.  (.4..S.)  See  an  in 
aluee  in  MS.  Colt.  Vetpai.  D.  vii.  Ps,  1. 

FOR-WOUNDED.   Much  wonudcd.   Chauttr. 

FOR-WRAPPED.   Wrapped  up.   Chaaeer. 

POR-WROGHT.   Over-worked.   (J.-S.) 


FOR\TT.    A  ferret.   Nominale  MS. 
WU-SETYLLE.   Forgetful.   Fr.  Pan. 
FOK-JODE.   Lost  i  forgot ;  omitted. 

MS.  uJih  A.  1. 17,  r.  las. 
P03AR.  Same  ol  Foreer,  q.  v. 
FOSOUN.   Cunfldence ;  ability.   Ilrame. 
FOSS.  A  waterfall-   CrBPm, 
FOSSET.  A  faucet.    Hawkins,  ill.  349.    Also  a 

cheat,  the  same  ai  J^reer,  q.  v. 
FOSSICK.  A  troublesome  person.    Hence  also 

/oaiiiiiff,  troulilesomc   Wane. 
FOSSPLB.    Tbe  impression  of  ■hoTsc'lfuot an 

soft  ground.    CaiHt. 
POSTAL.   A  paddock  to  a  Urge  house,  or  a  way 

leading  thereto.   Satiex. 
F08TALE.   The  track  of  a  hare. 
FOSTER.  A  forester.    (/f.-TV.)    See  Syr  Trya- 
ure,  1087  ;  Robin  Howl,  L  6b. 
TaahmchrJetmnei 
xlj./ureridjicryca  h)in  thin. 

lUS.Canat.  Vt.U.X.f.n 

FOSTKE.  Pood :  nourishment.  (^.-S.)  Chaucer 
has  Jbttring,  Cant.  T.  7427.    Foilredt;  fos- 
tered. WiU.  Werw.  p.  193. 
POT.   To  fetch.    Wtil. 

His  Eoodlr  hlD  Utoka  ■  pot 
Wilir  in  the  wdl«  ui  f-t. 


FOTE,   Fought.    H'ono. 
FOTE-HOT.   Ontheiostlnt 
Warton,  i.  189 1  lUtion,  i 


;  immedialely.  Sec 
.160[  GyofWar- 
7  common  in  early 


wsoiit.  rvjw.  A.iu.r.8. 

FOR-W^TTYNO.   Reproach.    Carton. 

FOR-YAF.  Forgave.   RUton. 

FOR- Y AT.  Forgot.  Auchinlcek  MS.  For-yede, 
Truilus  and  Creieide,  ii.  1330 :  /oryetc, 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  188*  ;  for-yeUm,  Rom. 
Huse.  4838  -,J6r-iii(e,  St.  Grandan,  p.  26. 

FOR-YELDE.  To  repay  :lo  requite  i  lo  reward. 
See  Kyng  Alitaunder,  362 !  Piera  Ploughman, 
pp.  133,  257.  ForfeliUiig,  reward,  recoiD- 
pcuse,  MB.  Colt.  Veipaa.  D.  vii.  P,.  27. 


On  ouwerU  hfm  foH-hotr, 
Hb  Ii  of  Ihit  iDQdc  wel  I  VD(>^ 

FOTE.SBTE.  Afoolstool.   NominaleMS. 

FOTEZ.   PeeV   Oawaynr. 

FOTH.   A  fragment.   Sontertl. 

FOTHRR.   A  weight  of  19  cwt.   Hence,  a  great 

number  oi  quantity ;  a  bunbeu  of  any  size. 

(.t.-S.)     See  Kyng  Alisttmder,  1809. 
FOTIIERAM.    A^  open  space  behinil  tlie  rack, 

where  Ihe  hay  is  placed  road;  to  supply  it. 

FOTIVE.  Nonrishing.  (Lat.) 
FOT-LAME.  Ume  in  the  foot. 
FOTTIS.  Feel.  Areh.nt.407. 
FOU.  Tipsy  1  full ;  few.  Norl/L   It  occurs  in  the 

last  sense  in  tIS.  Colt.  Vespaa.  D.  vii.  Fs.  1 Q, 

13th  ceiiluryi  and  Rob.  Gh)uc.  p.  153,  spelt 
/owe.  Wilbmham  bm/btB.dnMt,  very  dnink. 
POUCH.   A  quarter  of  a  buck.  Anoldhnnting 

term.      Also,  to  diiide  ■  bock  into  fonr 

quarter. 
FOUCIIE.    To  vouchsafo,  or  vouch  for.  {A.-N.) 

See  William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  149. 
FOUDBRSOME.   Bulky ;  cnmbroui,   Cumi. 
FOUDRE.   Lightning.   (A.-N.) 
FOUDREL.    Apparently  a  kind  of  spice,  men' 

Uoned  in  Noniinale  MS. 


■^  porcADi 

■  FOUGH. 
W  FOUGHT. 

■  POUGHTl 


FOU 


I 


I 


ForCADB.   A  kind  of  firework.   (fV.) 
FOUGH.  Ad  inteij.  of  contempt. 
FOUGHT.  Felched,   Sameriel. 
POUGHTT.   Miulyiliuipid.  Line. 
FOUL,  (1)  Ug1^;dirt7)Ticiaiia;unpoIite:  full 

of  weeds,    far,  dial. 
(2)  An  ulcer  in  ■  coir's  fool;  >  dueiGO  (bat  pro- 
duces ulcera.    fi'orlh. 
(3}Abird.   See  Kyng  AliMunder,  3551. 
(4)  To  flub?   SceiBingulwiucotlbcnord 

Fletcher's  Poemi,  p.  160. 
FOULDAGE.    The  libert;  of  peaniDg  or  folding 

sheep  bj  night.     Noif. 
FOULDBR.    Lightning.   Nara.    lleoix  foull- 

ring,  fluhing  like  lightning,  Histortnnes  of 

Arthur,  p.  S7. 
FOULEN.   Toddle.   (rf.-S.) 
FOULER.    A  picbe  of  ordDruice,  menlioned 

Giulfrido  and  Bima/do,  Land.  157D;  Ord. 

md  Reg.  p.  272  ;  Arch.  ui.  a2. 
FOULMART.    A  polecM.   Korlh.    "Afoiand 

i/bkHtrl,"  Reliq.Antiq.  i.  85. 
FOUL-MOUTHED.    Accu.wmed  lo  um  nry 

bad  lugusge.    far.  dial. 
FOUL'S-MARB.    Anaine  forlhe  gallows,  meu- 

tjoned  in  Holintbed,  iii.  1561. 
FOULYNG.    A  wretch.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  306. 
FOUND.  (1)  SuppUed  with  food.     See  Fi«d. 

The  term  ./bunker  ia  itlll  common. 
(2)  To  confound.    See  Greene'i  Works,  ii.  200. 
(3)TointeDd,  or  design.   Wtitmorel.    Itoccuri 

in  Ritian,  the  same  u  Fande,  to  trj,  attempt, 

or  endeiTOur. 
(4)  To  mix;  to  dissolve.    Pegge. 
POUNDAY.    Atpaceofsiidaja,    A  term  used 

by  irOD-workers,  being  Ibe  time  in  which 

they  make  eight  luni. 
POUNDB,    Togotow«rdi;  togo.   {J.-S.) 
Ta  bis  toTsU  to  fM»**, 

Tu  hiyngs  Ihs  dnV  to  the  giaunrlu. 

Syr  knyghlff.»h™ihou»n -hiiiityng^iiimlst, 
V  Khnlle  syf  ye  (wo  (TeyhowndTi. 

US.  Cawoa,.  Ff.  It.  38,  X.  M. 


!i<rM,  lOdfelldDwucaTaildeplh, 
.^6rq-t  K-fltl,  HivsI  Sac.  MS.  p.  KIS. 
FOURBOUR.   A  furbiaher.   See  a  list  of  trades 
in  Daries'  York  Records,  p.  233. 
FOURCHED.   Forked.   ReUq.  Antiq.i.  151. 
POUR-EVED.    Said  ofdogs  which  have  a  dis- 
tinct mark  over  each  eye  of  a  different  colour. 
One  wbo  wean  ipedacleg  is  also  >a(d  to  \k 
Mr-»!ffd. 
POURINGS.    All   afternoon  meal  taken  at  4 
o'clock  in  harvest-time.    Naif.    Also  called 
Fm^rt. 
FOURMBL.   To  do  according  to  rule. 
I " " 


Jli' llul  jow  tUle,  1 


FOUH-0'CLOCK.    A  meal  laken  l)y  liarveri  li- 

lionren  at  that  hour.     AorfA. 
POUR-RELBET.     The  crossing  of  two  nwda, 

four  ways  meeting.    Suffoli. 
FOUR-SQUARB.  Quadrangular.  Suffali.  "And 

the  cilie  lay  fovraqvan,"  Re».  xxi.  16,  ed. 

1640,  fol.  Aoist. 
POURTB.    Fourteen.    Wt&er. 
FOURTE-DELB.    The  fourth  part.    {.1.-S.) 


FOURTNET.    A  fortnight. 


FOURUM.    A  bench,  or  form.     A'ortt 

FOUSE.  (1)  A  fox,    Cmvm. 

(2)  Ready;  prompt: willing.   {ArS.)     SeePIor.i^, 

and  Blanch.  3b2;  Lybeajis   DIsconul,  SBB  i    ' 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  &0. 
FOUST.  (1)  Dirty  ;  soiled;  mouldy;  rumpled. or 

tumbled.      Wat.     "  Parlicularly  applied  ta 

bay  not  well  dried  at  first,  Or  that  bath  taken 

wet,  and  smokes  nnd  stinks  when  opened  and 

taken  abroad,"  Dean  Millci  MS. 
(2)  A  labourer's  beer-bottle.    Lim. 
POUT.    A  spoilt  child.    North. 
POUTER.  (1)  A  term  ofoonteuipt,  Nartlt.    See 

Brockett,  wt[o  has  not  seen  ila  obvious  con- 

neiioa   with  the  old  Word  fouCra,  uwd  by 

Sbakespeare. 
(2)  To  (hraab  grain.     Kort/L 
FOUTH.     Plenty.     NorlAimi. 
FOUTNART.    Same  as  Fmlmiirl,  q.  v. 
FOUTRA.     J/aulraforgoH,  L  e.  •  fig  (be  Jioii, 

ia  contempt.    Middletou,  i«.  33. 
FOUTRV.    Mean;  paltry.    Eat. 
FOUTY.     Not  fresh ;  fusty.    Nm-th. 
FOUWBLES,    Birds.    PiersPloughman.p.  661. 

Fowtl,  Fourflei,  St.  Brandan,  p.  10. 
FOW.  (1)  Same  laFoul,  q.  t. 
(2)  Fur.    '■  Pow  and  griis."  Cy  of  Warwike,  p. 

22.    See  lb.  p.  95 ;  Tristrem,  p.  203. 
FOWATLE.    Fuel.    Pr.  Part.    It  is  applied  in 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1471,  1475.  to  pro- 

lisiona  or  necestary  supplies. 
rOWE.    To  clean,  or  cleanae  onl.    '■  Tbin  ere 
/wee,"  Arch.  six.  351 ;  ib.  371. 

for  le/inrsn  u  oid  dlrhe. 

Thanne  for  lu  lie  dolibwl  knight, 

Tb  gon  (aioDg  DiUdcnEi  Inlght. 

aw.  ■./  UsHtniii,  i<-  U. 
P0WER.(1)  AfMntingfil.    Norlk. 
(2)  Same  as  Paeirr,  q.  v. 
FOWEHTIE.   Forty.    Citiuctr. 
FOWING.    Fodder.    North. 
FOWK,    Folk;  people.     Yori»h. 
FOWKEN.    A  falcon. 


POWKIN.    Crepitus  rentris.    Percy. 
FOWLDB.    The  earth,  or  world.    "  Whilleji 

I  oae/owlilr  rognede."  Morle  Arlhurc,  MS. 

IJtwoltv  \.  i.  17-  f.  SB. 


FRA 

FOWLB.  (I)  Suae  u  Pw/,  i\.  v. 
m  To  try  lo  c««li  birdn.     Heme  Fowter, 
FUWNCE.    To  indent,    l.t/dgaU. 
FOWNDYNGE,    Tri«l. 

He  >••  nyiu  In  *U  juiodtnigi. 

Its.  Ou>ut.FI.II.>»,  I, 

FOWBIS.    Force.    Arch.  iii.  *07. 
FOWTB.    Fmlliwuit. 


FOX.  (1)  The  old  EneUih  broKtenunl.  "  He 
u'owrn  «D  old  roie,'"  Dnyton,  p.  lU. 

(2)  To  make  lipiy.  A  cant  term.  S«  Hofj- 
■on'i  lata,  1607,  repr.  p.  33. 

(3i  To  ilenl.     CoU.  Eton. 

(4)  A  gimc  in  wMcb  one  boy  runs  finl,  and 
olhen  try  to  catcb  biro. 

FOXED.  Timber  ii  lud  to  be  taxed,  when  it 
becomea  diseolonred  in  consequence  of  inci- 
pient decay.     Vorw. 

FOXERIE.     Faiiih  mannm.     CSatteer. 

FOX-IN-THE.HOLB.  This  game  la  alluded  to 
in  Soliman  and  Peneda,  1&99 :  Florio.p.  480 ; 
llerrick,  i.  178.  Boyi  nho  plajed  it  hopped 
on  one  1^,  and  beat  one  another  nith  gloves 
or  pieces  of  leather  tied  at  the  end  of  Wringi. 
"  A  kinde  of  playe  wherein  boye»  lift  up  one 
leg,  and  hop  on  the  other;  it  t>  caUed  fox  iu 
Ihn  half."  NomencUlor,  ISBS,  p.  29S. 

FOX-TAIL.  Anciently  one  of  the  hadgei  of  a 
fool.  Hence  perhaps  the  phrase  /o  give  ww  a 
Jlap  with  a  fox-tail,  to  deceiTe  or  make  a  fool 
of  hita.  "A flap  witb  a  foxe-tule,  a  jest," 
Florio,  p.  101. 

POXY.  Said  of  beer  nhicb  has  not  fennented 
properly,    line. 

FOY.  (1)  Faith.    SkrUon. 

(2)  A  merry-makiDg  generally  given  at  parting, 
or  on  entering  into  some  lituaiion.  /  'ar.  dial. 

FOVLE.  (I)  Pute,  or  cnirt.  A  common  Uno 
in  old  cnunary  receipt!. 

(2)  To  fallow  land.    Diet.  Butt. 

POYLED.    Defiled. 

I  boo  It  JbiiU4  clUi  dUhmwU. 


FHACCIIYNE.    To  cieal.    Pr.  Parr. 
FRACK,  (i)  Forward ;  eager,    fforik. 

(2)  A  hole  in  a  garment 

(3)  To  abound,  twum,  or  throng.   Eail, 
FRACTABLE.    The  wrtiught  s" 

up  the  gable  ends.    Hohiic,  IGSH. 

FRACTED.  Broken.  (£n/.)  Psligrave  has  Ihe 
tMbttaiitire  Jrarliim,  a  breakjog. 

FR.4CTI01IS.    Peevish.     Tor.  dm;. 

FRAG.  (I)  Low,  vulgar  ptople.    Middx 

{2)  A  kind  of  rye.    Somertt. 

FRAHDLE.    To  talk  foolishly.    Cxni. 

FRAID.    Fear.    SUte  Papers,  ii.  365. 

FRAIGHT.     Fraught.    IVebster,  i.  288. 

FRAIL.  (1)  M'eak-mindcd.     Line. 

i2)  To  &«,  or  wear  oot  cloth.    Eatl. 

(3)  A  light  kind  of  basket,  made  of  naihet,  or 
matling,  much  used  for  fruit,  sncb  at  Ggl. 
nitioa,  &c.  "  You  have  pickt  a  rwton  out  of 
m/railt  of  figges,"  Lilly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed. 
1632,  Big.  Ce.  vi.  BlounI  gives  70 lb.  as  the 
weight  of  a  frail  of  nisins.  Tlie  Itnn  is  atUl 
in  use  in  East  AngUa  for  a  sbapeless  Beiihle 
mat  baikeL    Fmyil,  Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  2a2. 

FBAINE.  To  »ik;  (o  inijuire;  lo  demand. 
(J.-S.)  Ina>einTboresby'stime,t;03.  See 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  111. 

Sche  frlltmluKyi  hymMJ^yre, 


b.  ft.  II 


To« 


FOYLINCS,    The  marks  on  grass  left  bj  deer 

in  their  passage.    HomU, 
FOYNB.    A  heap,  or  ahnndaoee.    Also,  foes. 

Towneley  Mysteries.    (Qu,  fne.) 
FOYNED.    Kicked.    C«My«. 
FOYMES.    Sec  Foitu. 
FOY  N  TBS.    At  tempts,    tlrarvf. 
FOYS,    A  kind  of  delicate  lartlcl.    "  Frimm, 

a  foyt."  Nominate  MS. 
FOYST.    See  Paitt. 
FOZY.(l)  A  choice  delicacy.     Devon. 
(2)  Spongy;  insipid;  porousj  soft  and  woolly. 

KorlhmdEiul. 
FRA-    From.    (,J.-S.)    In  common  use  in  the 

North,    Also  an  adverb.     Til  nndfra,  to  and 

fra.    See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4037. 

Whtnns  he  wrnl  it|hw/V<i  hunie, 
Th^y  tufb  haliltiiciii>  hlinamD. 


What  vil  mODryoui  kingHyner 

FRAINKLBY.    Comfortable.    Staff. 
FRAISE.    To  interrogate.     {,A.-S.) 
FRAISTE.  (I)  To  try,  or  endeavour:  <o  prove. 
S«   Ywaine    and    Qawin,   3253.       Frmttrd, 
tried,  proved,  prabatvm,  MS.  Colt.  Vespu.  D. 
vii.  Pi.  II.    Cf.Retiq.Anliq.  1.260. 

Fulle  muij  nv  the  worlde  here  frmym**, 
DoL  he  »  Doghl  vyue  Llul  Lhareia  Lnjite*. 


I  did  DdlhTBgc  bDI  ia*e  u./™»iw. 

MS.  Llf.n>I~A.  I.  IT.f.  ■)«. 
(2)  To  ask,  or  inquire ;  to  seek.    See  Sir  Iium. 
bru,  669 ;  Ungtoft,  p.  290. 

ThtlhiyilEbrsDche  «  lo/VntMind  Inii, 


Will  end  ITenr. 


>.  f.  II- 


FRAMABLE.    Pliable.    Slanibunt,  p.  10. 

FKAMAL.  A  Land  with  which  cattle  ate  tied 
Id  their  ilalb.    Ijmt- 

FRAMATION.  Contiiiance ;  cunning.  Alto, 
n  lirginning.    North. 

FRAME.  (1)  To  tpcak  or  behave  affectedly;  lo 
sha|>elbelDn|;uBgeBnd  demeanour  iu  nsliidied 
way.  Eatl.  In  the  Nortli,  lo  net  about  a 
Ibiiigi  In  sUenpl;  to  commence,  mo?e,  or 
brgiii.    To  Uring  into  &ame,  i.  v.  ii>  good 


FRKLBTK.    FraUty.    {J.-N.)    Fftktfit,  fr»il- 
lia.  Lilt  of  AJeiander.  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  21, 
ir it  mp1»  th»li  ijnful  mon  tbiit  )11  !■  gnrti  wllh 


PBELNES.    Frullj.    Coy.  Myit.  p.  108. 
FRBLV.    Noble.    (A..S.) 

Andilwrtlnwoe.jrm. 

MS.  UHcahlA.I.  17,  f.  ISe. 

FREM.  (1)  S«me  u  Frim,  q.  t. 

(Z)  Strange ;  foreign  ;  unknown.  Frem'd  per- 
taiu, /rem  fblti,  itrMigera.  North.  "  With 
fivmid  and  •ibbe,"  Wright'i  PoL  Songi,  p. 
202,  ■  proTcrbial  phraie  occurring  alia  in 
Rob.  Glouc.  p,  346.  "  Sybbe  or  tremmcde." 
HS.  Linoiln,  f.  194.  It  (here  niMQl  trimply 
nol  related,  a  in  Amil  and  Auilioun,  1990  ; 
but  it  implies  soroetimcB  ■  feeling  of  enmity. 
TheiiUcccHiiinuidiDcat  brtHddn  ni  Is  true 


U«iB. 


a  dish  deicribed  in 


FItBNCH.  (l)The 
Forme  ot  Curj,  p.  40. 

f  2)  Verj-  bail ;  in  great  trouble.    Eajl. 

(3)  An  old  term  for  Ihe  lata  venerea. 

FRENCH-AND-KNGLISH.  A  childrcn'i  gime 
mentioned  by  Moor,  p.  238. 

FRENCH-BRUSH.  A  btuih  used  for  rubliinB 
horsea  down.    Gent.  Recii.  11. 

FRBNCH-CROWN.  The  crown  of  a  French, 
man's  bead;  a  piece  of  French  money;  the 
baJdacii  produced  by  the  luet  venerea.  This 
term  wu  a  favourite  suiiject  for  puns  with  eonie 


of  01 


-old 


FRENCH-CRUST.    The  luer  venerea. 
FRENCHIFIED.  Havingthe  French-enut,  . 
FHENCllMAN.    Any  man  of  any  country  who 

cannot  speak  EngUsh.    Eatt.     Bracton 

the  term  in  a  similar  sense.   See  Jacob,  in 
PRENCH.NUT.    A  walnut.    JFeil. 
FRENCH-PIE.     Meat  stewed    between    two 

diihea.    See  Fiorio.p.  BS. 
FREND.    Aalicd.     Gawaime. 
PRENDELESER.    More  friendlew.    {A.-S.) 
FRENDREDE.    Friendship.     IVtber. 
FRENDSBURIE-CLUBS,    An  old  byword,  the 

origin  of  which  is  eiplained  in  Lambude' 

Perambulation,  159S,  p,  36B. 
FRBNETIKE.     Frantic    {A.-N.)    "  Frenelical 

madnes,"  Hall,  Henry  Vll.  f.  32. 
FRKNNE.     A  stranger.    Secfr«ii{2).    "An 

allene,  a  foTTaioe,  a  frmae,"  Florio,  p.  19. 

"  Frenned  chUd,"  Palsgrave,     It  occnrs  also 

biSpeatfr.  Heaee,pt:Ty»ji«,,frynithe,*ttm^, 


Chester  PUya,  L  48.  where  MS.  BodL   \1V 

reads  fremik,  and  some  editon/niUwA. 
FRESSEIE.    Afrcniy.    {A.-N.) 
FRENZY.    Frolicsome.     Lac. 
FREQUENCE.      Frequency.     See   Heywood's 

Roysll  King,  1637.  epilogue. 
FREQDENT.    Cnrrently  reported.     {Lai.) 
FBERE.    A  friar;  brother.     {A.-N.)    "  Thoni 

f^erew  rede,"  i.  e,  through  friais'  oouuiels, 

Rob.  Glouc,  Chion.  p,  645. 
FRBS.    Question,  or  doubt,  "  No  fres,"  Towne- 

ley  Mysteries,  p.  291. 
FRESCADES.    Cool  refresbmenls.    (fr.)    To 

walk  in  fresco,  i.  e.  in  tlie  cool, 
FRESCHEUR.    Freshoett.    [Pr.) 

-■he/vmr-MaroftliermiewsiniiMlmldy  moling, 

jiibrn''  "'•la,  Jtvtai  Sot.  ita.  v.  IX). 
FRESCHYD.    Befreahcd. 


FKESE.     Frozen,     Heartte. 

FRBSEE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cooker?  made  of 
pork,  chickens,  and  apices. 

FRESH.  (1)  Intoucated.  Var.  dial.  Some- 
times, cicited  with  drinking  ;  and  in  the  lale 
of  Wight,  toher- 

(2)  An  overflow  or  swelling  of  a  river ;  a  fluod  ; 
a  thaw-  North.  Kennett  givei  it  aa  a  Kent 
wocA,  "alitlle  stream  or  river  nigh  Iho  aca." 
See  Harrison,  p,  iB. 

(3)  Brisk  ;  vigorous ;  quick,      far.  dial, 

(4)  Bather  ftt,  applied  to  cattle.     Wetl. 

h)  To  take  refreshment ;  to  refresh.  InCbmiwr, 
and  atill  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

(6)  Gay  in  dress.  Ojob.  "  I  make  freaahe,  jt 
acotate,"  Palsgrave.  Handsome,  beautiW. 
Gower's  Conf  Amantis. 

(7)  Rainy.     North. 

(8)  Unripe.     Somerse*. 
FRESH-DRINK.    SmaUbcer.    far.  dial 
FRESHEN.     To  enbirge  in  the  uddar.  Sic  pre- 
vious to  calving.     North. 

FRESHER.    A  small  frog.    Kui. 

FRESH-LIQUOR.    Unaslted  hog's  fat, 

FRESHMAN.  A  student  at  an  univeraily 
bis  first  term.  Middicton,  iv.  51,  has 
woman,  a  woM  coined  in  a  limilar 

FRESLILY.    Fiercely.    Will.  IFerw. 

FRESONE.    A  Friesland  liorae.   {A.-S.) 


'.and  rietlRl  tD  hII«, 

7^"  us.  LUicaio.  t.ei. 


t. »«. 

(a)  To  lend,  ortmrt.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.31G  ; 
Tondale,  p.  3.  Fret/,  loan,  The  Goods  Wif 
thaught  liir  Dsughler,  p.  13.  The  version  of 
this  pwm  printed  in,  "  Certaine  Worlhye 
Manusrript  Poems  of  great  Antiquilio,  pre- 
served long  in  '  *  ■■  -'-■>'—>■'-"'-•'-" 
I 


n  the  studic  of  a  Norliitolke  Ccn. 


I 


Ittmtn,"  l!>9r,  itliAs  trmlr.  Kcniictl.  MS, 
Ltaid.  1033,  bit,  '•  Frul,  ta  ptn  r«apile  for 
adebt.lo  triialforilime,orforl»ar."  h'orth. 


FRET.  (1)  To  lamem.  or  grieve.     Inr. diaL 

(2)  A  narrow  Unit  oi  the  «eiu 

(3)  To  fenoent.  is  cider.    Wal. 

(1)  To  adorn.  (-<-S.)  The  term  ^M»  often 
fouod  in  earlj  HTitcrs  ipplied  to  omamenlal 
work  of  varioui  kinds  »nd  in  mm;  differenl 
sFDin.  but  gcDPnlljila  any  nark  that  Toughen) 
llie  (uifafe.  Tbe  "  fret  of  golJ"  ra  Cbaucer 
ia  a  kind  of  eaf  made  like  netwoik,  and  an;- 
ihingoflhekindwassaiJ  to  Imfittltd  vhen 
the  gemB  were  placed  croEsniie  in  altenialc 
directions,  or  interlaced.  A  fret  of  pearls, 
i.  c.  n  coronet.  Teat.  Velmt.  p.  135.  A  frilled 
shirt  nai  udd  to  be  fretted.  A  pair  of 
liooU.  temp.  John,  ae  described  ai  being  or- 
namented with  circfc*  i/ frrltcort,  meaning 
probablyeinbroidercd  with  circle*  intersecting 
each  other.  Sec  Stmtt.ii,  48.  In  architecture 
il  was  applied  to  emboaicd  nark  or  minute 
carving.  Oif.  GloMArcb.p.l75.  Kennetthaa, 
"  frtlt-imrk,  the  more  cnrioua  way  of  plwter- 
iug  ■  roof  or  ccihng." 

i&)  To  graze,  aa  animlli.    Witl- 
6)  Airiekerbaaket.   Somtrnt. 
17)  Tore  up.    WiU,  tfeno. 
VRETCIIETY.  Fretful i  peevish  ;  hot;  fldgclty; 

olil !  brittle.    (F«(. 
niETE.(l)  To  eat,  or  devour.     {A-S.)    AUo, 
lo  eat  away  ai  a  corroiive. 

FfT  dradt  tilt  tjtmaiiKut  BdialL  If le* 
Ai  hit  wold.  nunkTDd*  fin: 

MS.  CanriA.  Ft.  II,  m.  t  44. 


(2)  To  rub.  See  Holinahed,  Deacr.  of  Scotland. 
p.  IS.    Al«o,  to  blame,  or  icold. 

FRETENT.    Frightened,     Cum*. 

FRETISIUNO.  A  pain  and  rtiffnets  in  the 
hmh)  arising  from  coid. 

FRBTROTS.  A  sect  Bomnthit  liinitar  to  the 
Adamites.     S  tinner. 

FRETS.  The  pointa  at  which  a  etriog  is  to  he 
stopped  in  a  lute  or  guitar.     Howell.  bcM,  27. 

PRETTEN.  Spotted-,  marked.  Var.  d-al. 
••  Pockj  fretcned."  Pal^ntve. 

FRETTING.  A  gripmg  in  th*  alomath  ■,  a  writh- 
ing, or  turning  about. 

FBEV.  Ft«m.  Used  whei.  .oe  neit  word  be- 
gins with  a  vowel.     Norlh. 

PREWIT.    Fruit.    Chiiitmas  Carols,  p.  8. 

FREYIITE.     A  fright.     Pr.  Pan. 

FREYN.  (I)  An  old  term  for  the  ordure  of  the 
hoarorwnlf.   Dryden'a  Twid,  p,  22, 

SAnaahlree,     (J.-N.) 
EYNB.    To  ask,    (-Y-S.) 

And  illhc  he  /nyiKid  alio  fvllhc, 


PREVNS.(l)  Bridles. 

(2)  Freneh.    J^ayle  Freine,  225. 

FKIARS'-FLIKS,  Idler*.  See  Nortbbrooke'a 
Treatise,  1577,  pp.  43.  i7.  "  Flen,  flyyi,  and 
frerii  populum  Domini  male  ca^uut,"  Reliq- 
Anliq,i.91.  Dnddy-longlcgs  are  socalledin 
Somerset. 

FRIARS'- KNOTS.     Some  kind  of  tanels  used 
in  rmbroidarj.     They  are  mentioned  in  Hall.    ■ 
Henry  VIII.  f.  SOi  Privy  Pune  Expencea  of 
the  Princess  Mary,  1831. 

FRIARS'-LOAVES.     Foua  echini,     Sujitlt. 

FRIARS'- PIECE.  Tlie  piece  of  fat  in  a  kg  of 
mutton  called  the /»f»'reyt. 

FBICACE.    Akindofointmentfor  asoreplace. 

FRICHE.     Brisk  1  nimble  iqnick.     Oxon.     No 

doubt  froni_/Vy**,  q.  v. 
PR1CE1.E.    Abaiket  for  (rnit  that  holds  about 

a  bushel.   Dean  Millei  MS. 
FRIDGE.    To  rub  [to  fray.    iVorW. 
FRIDLEVS.    The  name  of  certain  iinall  rents 

which  were  formerly  paid  to  tbe  lord  of  the 

great  manOTOf  Sheffield  b;  the  inhahituiti of 

the  Frith  of  Hiwksworth  for  liberty  of  com- 
mon.    Hunter,  p.  40. 
FRIE.    A  vei?  young  and  imall  [rike. 
PRIEND-BACK.     A  hong-nail.    Norih. 
FRIEZE.      A  coarse  narrow   cloth,   formerly 

mucb  in  use.    Garments  having  long  wool 

were  said  to  be  friezed. 
FRIGGE.   Tbe  ramp  of  beef  or  mutton,   Ifatne. 

Also,  to  warm ;  to  Sddle-fiiddle,  or  meddle 

officiously ;  lo  wriggle. 
FRIGHTEN.    To  astonish.     Wett.  , 

FRIGHTFUL.    Fearful.    Suffoli. 
FRILL  (l)Tbecry  of  an  eagle. 
ZJTotnrubackinpUila.      rar-dioL  ' 

'3j  To  tremble,  or  shiver,  a  term  formerly  ap>    | 

plied  lo  hawki.    Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 
FRIM.    Vigoroni;  thriving;  well-fed;  lendor, 

or  brittle :  fresh :  quick  grown.    NorIM,    It 

is  used  in  the  lint  sense  ^  Drayton, 
FRIMICATE.    To  affect  delicacy;  to  pveone't 

self  airs  about  Iriflci.    £iu/. 
FRIMZY.    Slight ;  thin  ;  soft.     Kml. 
FRINE.   To  whine,  or  whimper.     WjWA. 
FRINJEL.    Tliat  part  of  a  flul  which  falls  on    | 

tbe  corn.    SiiftM. 
FRINNISHY.    Over-nice.     Diron. 
FRINNY.    To  neigh.     Lane. 
FRIPERER.    One  who  cleans  old  apparel  (or 

sAe :  a  seller  of  eld  clothEs  and  r^s  i  a  brolcct. 

Called  ^10  tfripler  hndfi-ipper. 
FRIPPERY.    An  old  clolhet  ahop.    -  A  tip- 

pery  of  old  ragges,"  Florio,  p.  92. 
FRISE.     PricBland.     See  Rom.  at  the  Rose, 

I0S3  i  Eyng  Alisannder.  1372. 
FRISKET.    That  whereon  the  paper  is  laid  (o 

be  put  ondcr  the  spindle  in  printing. 
PRISKIN-    A  gay  Urely  peraon.    Liquor,  when 

fermenting  rapidly,  is^Hiiy. 
FRISLET.    A  kind  of  small  ruffle. 
FRISSLTIE,    A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 

chiefly  of  hare. 


FRO  3 

rRIST.    Swne  u  FrttU  (2), 

FRISTELE.  A  flute.  (_A.-N.)  Left  uneiplained 
bjBitioB,  Met  Rom.  i.  59. 

?RIT.  (1)  Alundofpancike.    Lme. 

(2)  A  fright.    Al«o,  frighWned,     For.  dial 

PRITCH.    Free  i  plMsant ;  lociable.     Wtwt. 

FRITFUL.    Timoroui ;  fearfuL     Warm. 

PRITH.  A  hedge,  or  eoppice.  See  Will,  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  30.  "  Also  there  is  diflTerence 
between  the  fryth  »nd  the  feil ;  the  fcis  are 
uaderttood  the  mountains,  vatlj-es,  and  pas- 
tures with  come,  and  such  like i  the  frjthel 
betoken  the  iprioga  and  coppyses,"  Noble  Art 
ofVeneric.  1611,  p.  W.  Drayton  eiplaini  it 
"  a  high  wood,"  a  sense  it  secina  to  i>ear  in 
Ywaine  and  Ganin.  157,  IGSU  ;  Minol,  p.  9  ; 
Sir  Aniadaa,  aiG;Cov.  Myst.  p.  364;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  224,  241,  355;  Const.  Mas. 
6, 266 ;  Anturs  of  Arther,  i.  B,  iv.  10.    A  dii- 

made  in  Will,  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  80,  "  out 
of  forest  and  frithn  and  ftlle  f^re  wodes." 
Some  writers  explain  it  to  mean  "all  heilic- 
wood  except  Iboms,"  a  sense  still  used  in  tht 
proyincei ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  local  glossarici 
with  the  following  meanings, — unused  pas- 
ture land ;  a  field  taken  from  a  wood  ;  young 
underwood  ^  bnishwood.  Many  woods  in  Kent 
»re  alill  called  friths.  Frylhed,  wooded,  Piers 
.Ploughman,  p.  1 12.  "  FTilh,  to  plash  a  hedge 
Dam"  Dean  MillesMS. 


Thai  bnghl  hanu  on  ben 
Fra  fivUiii  uiili)iK. 

MS.  Llnnln  A. ).  IT.  r  in. 

FRITHB.    Peace.    (^.-S.) 

FRITTERS.  Small  pancakei,  with  apple*  in 
them.  Suffolk.  We  have  frgtorert  in  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  !79,  translated  by  Ugaxia,  which  was 
a  kind  of  pancake ;  and  the  term/riHer  occurs 
in  Elyot,  IS59,  in  v.  Lagaitum.  See  also  a 
leeapt  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449.  t'ntlour, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  B8.  "  A  fritter  or  pancake  ; 
a  kind  of  bread  for  children,  as  fritters  and 
wafers,"  Baret,  1S80,  F.  1137, 113S. 

PRITTINQ.  ntting  and  fastening  the  felloes 
of  a  wheeL    Kennett. 

FRETTISH.    Cold.     Cumb. 

FRIZ.  Froien.  Var.diaL  "All.A^oat,can'tget 
no  groundael."    Frti  ocean  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

FRIZADE.  Freize  cloth.  See  Arch.  li.  92 1 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  45. 

FRO-    From.   North,    See  Frmn. 

fBOATlNO.  Unremittiag  industry,  riinij. 
It  apparently  means  mniding,  repairing,  Mid- 
dleton,  ii.  G9. 

FROBICIIER.  A  furbisher.  It  is  explained  by 
urigenator  in  Nominale  MS. 

FBOBLY-MOBLV.   Indifferently  welL    ,Ji«m*. 

FROCK.  (I)  A  long  loose  garment  worn  by 
monks.  The  terra  seems  also  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  kind  of  loose  coat.  See  Strait, 
ii.246;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  179. 

(2)  A  frog.     Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  BO. 


M«ta,I.A«gl,f.\i.\33. 

FROES.    Prows,     See  l-'rav. 

FROG.  (I)  Frog  in  the  middle,  a  well-known 
child's  game.  Frog  ever  an  old  dag,  leap- 
frog, list  of  games,  Rawl.  MS. 

(2)  Part  of  a  horse's  foot.      H'ore. 

(3)  A  monk's  frock.     See  Frock  (1), 
FROGGAM.     A  slattern.      Yorkih. 
FROGON.     A  poker.     (^.-.V.) 
PROG-SPIT.     Same  as  Cuckoo-^it,  q.  t. 
FROICE.    Seefroe*(i). 


r.  i». 


FROISE.  (1)  To  spread  thin.    Sn/W*. 

(2)  A  Urge  kind  of  pancake,  of  the  full  size  of 
the  frying-pan,  and  of  considerable  thickness  i 
so  thick  as  somctinies  to  eonlaJn  small  piecri 
of  bacon  mixed  and  tried  with  the  liattcr, 
when  it  is  called  a  bacon-froize.  Betl.  The 
ancient ,^"011;  was  like  a  pancake  in  form,  but 
composed  of  different  materials. 

FROKIN.     A  litlle  frow,  q.  v. 

FROM.    Away  from.    Skak. 

FKOME.  Attejroiar,  at  the  first,  immediately, 
above  alt  things.  See  Altt-fromt ;  Cy  of  Wir- 
wike,  p,  2 ;  BcTes  of  Hamtonn,  p.  54. 

FROMMARD.  An  iron  instrument  to  rend  or 
split  laths.     Weil. 

FROMMET.    Prom.    Sahy. 

FROMONDE.    Part  of  thearmoor? 

PuUrbuttlnlliolVuntthayHiwiiteha  hllla. 

Worn  Arllitir*.  MS.  UuM,  I.  St 

FRON,    From.    Towneley  Myat.  p.  106. 

FRONST.    Wrinkled.    {J..N.) 

FRONT.  The  fbrebead.  HaunderUe,  p,  203. 
Hence,  to  bntt.  as  rams  do.  Tofimt  yp,  to 
bind  the  hair  with  a  fillet. 

FRONTAL.  A  pieee  of  armour  for  the  forehead 
of  *  horse.  Spelt  fimuleO  in  the  Nomen- 
clator.  1585,  p.  251.    Also  as  /Vonfin-.q.  v. 

FRONTIER.  AhangingwhichcoTeredthefront 
of  an  altw.  It  was  often  highly  decorated, 
and  the  arms  of  the  family  who  presented  it  , 
were  sometimes  emblazoned  thereon.  Fritn. 
lore.  Test.  Vetusl,  p.  SI.  The  front  of  a  build- 
ing was  also  so  called.  See  Roquefort,  in  t. 
Frontiere.  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  for 
fnml  or  border  in  1  Hen.  IV.  L  3. 

FRONTLET.  A  forehead-band.  See  Nomen- 
clator,  p.251  ;  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  ng.  T.viiL 

FRONSTBAD.     A  farm-yard.      Yorktk. 

FROOM.     Strong ;  healthy,     Gbme. 

FRORE.  Frozen.  Froare,  Ashmole's  Tbeat. 
Chem.  Brit.  1652,  pp.  IS,  54.  Frory,  frosty, 
frolthy,  in  Spenser, 

FROMNG.    Help  i  aid ;  assistance.    (,A.-S.) 

FROBT.    Forward.     CAah. 

FROSH.  A  frog.  Norlh.  Oftener  pronounced 
froit.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  62 ;  Reynard 
the  Foxe,  p.  48;  Arch.  m.  373,  where  it  it 
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stated  that  the  hcrh  vervain  is  called  fronsis 
because  its  leaves  are  '*  lyke  the  frossys  fet/' 
{A.'S.)    "  RanOj  a  frosche,"  Nominale  MS. 
His  frount  and  his  forhevede  aHe  was  it  over 
As  the  felle  of  ^froMke,  and  fraknede  it  semede. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  JAnatlH,  f.  64. 

See  we  not  the  /VomA<>«  and  unclene  wonnes  gen- 
drld  of  powder  of  the  erihc  instandynge  watrit  and 
pittes  cryynge  in  hir  mnner. 

Caxton's  Dii'era  Fruytful  GhoKtIy  Matera. 

FROSLING.  Any  thing,  as  a  plant  or  animal, 
nipped  or  injured  by  frost.  Si^olJk,  See 
Skclton,  ii.  173. 

FROST.  To  turn  do^-n  the  hinder  part  of 
horse's  shoes  in  frosts,  to  prevent  their  slip- 
ping.    Fa»i. 

FROST-CETCHEN.    Frost-bitten.    Salcp, 

FROSTED.     Frozen.     Devon, 

FROST-NAILS.  NaUs  with  heads  sharp  filed 
put  in  horse's  shoes  to  prevent  their  slipping 
in  frosty  weather.    I'ar,  dial, 

FROTE.    To  rub.     {A.-N.) 

Turne  up  the  forchcs,  and  /rote  them  with  blood. 

Booke  of  Hunting,  1568. 

FROTERER.     One  who  rul)s.     Marstm, 
FROTH.    Tender.     Tusser,  p.  86. 
FROTHER.     To  feed.    Line. 
FROTY.     Forty.     Skelton,  ii.  274. 
FROUER,    To  favour ;  to  aid.     {A,-S.)    "Help 

and/roM«*,"  Leg.  Cath.  p.  62. 
FROUGH.      Loose;  spongy;   brittle;  tender. 
Var,  dial.     Short,  crisp,   applied  to  wood, 
bread,  &c. 
FROUNCE.   (1)  A  disease  in  hawks,    which 
attacks  the  mouth  and  palate,  so  that  they 
cannot  close  the  beak.      See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  294  ;  Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 
(2)  To  wrinkle.    Also,  to  frown.    As  a  substan- 
tive, a  frown  or  wrinkle.     In  later  writers,  to 
curl  or  twist. 

With  that  u:\iefiwtnceth  up  the  brow. 
This  covenaunt  y  wUle  alowe 

dnoer,  MS,  Soe,  Antlq,  134,  f.  48. 
May  hire  so  that  he  pronounce 
A  playuc  good  worde,  withoutc  ftmtneti, 

Oower,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  63. 

The  tro\mt/itmn»eth  that  was  shcne. 
The  nese  droppeth  ofte  bitwene. 

Cursw  Mundi,MS.  Coll.  Trin,  CofOab,  f.  83. 

53)  A  flounce,  in  dress.     Naref. 
4)  An  irregular  or  wrinkled  kind  of  ornament 

on  a  cup.     Pr.  Parv. 
FROUNTELLE.    A  frontlet. 
With  A  frountette  endent, 

Withperleof  oryenU  MS.  UneolnA.A.  17,  t,  133. 
FROUNTY.    Very  passionate.     Line. 
FROUSE.    To  rumple.     S(mlh. 
FROUST.     A  musty  smell,     far.  dial 
FROUZE.    To  curi.     Florio,  p.  247. 
FROUZY.    Froward ;  peevish ;  crusty.   In  Kent, 
it  signifies  anything  disordered  and  offensive 
to  the  eye  or  smell.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
FROW.  (1)  A  woman.   {Dut.)   The  term  is  still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England  for  a  dirty 
woman,  a  slattern,  a  lusty  woman.   **  Ancilla, 
a  miskin  fro,''  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  518. 


See  Harrison's  England,   p.    177;    Patient 
Grissel,  p.  48. 

(2)  Same  as  Frough^  q.  v. 

(3)  Fickle ;  wicked  ? 

Thoghe  the  prest  be  fals  or  frow, 
The  roesse  ys  ever  gode  y-now. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  !«• 

(4)  Hasty ;  hastily.     MS.  Harl.  913. 
FROWARD.  (1)  Averse.     (A.-S.) 

(2)  From.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  41. 
FROWARDES.     Frowardness.     Skellm. 
FROWDIE.    A  dirty  woman.     North. 
FROWER.     Same  as  Frommardf  q.  v. 
FROWRINGE.    Froward.    See  the  Romance  of 

Octavian,  Oxf.  1809,  p.  59. 
FROWY.     Stale;  not  sweet.    East.    Applied  to 

grass  in  Spenser. 
FROWYTE.     Fruit.     Froytez,  Morte  Arthurc, 

MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 
lie  prcssedo  to  pulle/i'ottiy/e  with  his  hande, 
Als  mane  for  fude  that  was  nere  faynt. 

Trua  Thomas^  MS.  Ldncohi,  f.  150. 

Thonour  in  Octobyr  sygnyfycs  that  same  jcre 
grete  wyndys  and  greteskantenesse  of  cornnys,  and 
lytylle  frowytett  on  trees.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f*^. 

FRUB.    To  rub,  or  furbish.    Florio,  p.  25. 

FRUCE.     Fruit.     Pr,  Parv, 

FRUCTUOUS.    Fruitful;  pleasant.     {^L-N.) 
It  was  Joie  for  to  here  and  see 
The  fruetucui  talkyng  that  he  had  to  me. 

MS.  RawLC.m, 

FRUE.    True ;  faithful.    Line. 

FRUGAL.     Relaxed.     NorfoVt. 

FRUGGAN.  (1)  A  curved  iron  scraper  with 
which  ashes  in  an  oven  are  stirred.  North, 
"An  oven-forke,  tearmed  in  Lincolnshire  a 
Jrtujfffinf  wherewith  fuell  is  both  put  into  an 
oven,  and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  fire)  in  it," 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fourgon, 

(2)  A  slovenly  woman.     North. 

FRUIT.    Apples.     Herrf. 

FRUITESTERE.  A  female  seller  of  fruit. 
Chatieer. 

FRUM.  Early;  before  its  time;  numerous; 
thick ;  firm ;  rank ;  overgrown.  West.  Also 
as  f  Vtm,  q.  v. 

FRUMENTY.  Hulled  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  and 
seasoned  with  cinnamon,  sugar,  &c.  Ancient 
recipes  for  it,  differing  from  each  other,  occur 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  91 » 121.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  88.  "  Frumentee  noble,"  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  f.  55.  A  person  in  a  dUemma  is  said 
to  be  m  ajrumewty  sweat. 

FRUMP,  (y  A  Ue.  "  To  teU  one  a  lie,  to  give 
a  frump,"  Hollyband,  1593.  To  frump  up  a 
tale,  i.  e.  to  invent  one. 

(2)  T6  be  rude ;  to  mock ;  to  rebuke.  Also,  a 
sarcastic  taunt ;  a  toss  under  the  chin ;  a  flout, 
or  mock.  *'To  frump  one,  to  take  one  up 
hastily,  to  speak  short,"  Kennett  MS.  "  So 
merry  in  your  frumps,"  Locrine,  p.  54.  See 
Florio,  pp.  52,  72  ;  Stanihurst,  p.  34 ;  ITolin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  80. 

(3)  A  cross  old  woman ;  a  gossip.  Var.  dial. 
Also,  to  go  about  gossipping. 

(4)  To  complain  vrithout  cause.    Lane. 
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FRUMPISH.  Scornfol;  contemptuous;  peev- 
ish ;  froward.     Var.  diaL 

FRUMPLE.  To  wrinkle ;  to  crumple ;  to  ruffle, 
or  disorder,     far.  dial. 

FRUMPY.    Same  as  Frun^h,  q.  y. 

FRUNDELE.    Two  pecks.    North, 

FRUNT.    To  affront.    Somertet. 

FRUNTELEY.    Same  as  Frontier,  q.  v. 

FRUS.    Fruit.     Somertet, 

FRUSH.  (i)  To  bruise;  to  indent;  to  break,  or 
dash  to  pieces.  See  Florio,  p.  24 ;  Kyng  Ali- 
saunder,  1814;  Stanihurst,  p.  29;  Horn 
Childe,  p.  303.  To  fnish  a  chicken,  L  e.  to 
carve  it. 

(2)  To  rush  violently.     See  Maundevile,  p.  238 ; 

Degrevant,  1087. 

Fruschene  on  alle  the  frape,  find  biernes  afiVayede. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uncitln,  t.  83. 

(3)  Said  of  wood  that  is  apt  to  break  and  splin- 
ter.     North. 

!4^  To  rub,  or  scrub.     Line. 
5)  To  set  the  feathers  of  an  arrow  upright.  See 

Nares,  in  v. 
FRUSTICAL.    Festive.    Beds, 
FRUTINON.    Now  and  then.    East. 
FRUTTACE.      A    fritter.      Yorkfh,     Hence 
Fruttacc-Wednesday,  Ash-Wednesday,  when 
fritters  were  eaten. 
FRUWARD.    Forward.    Percy. 
FRU3T.    Fruit.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  4. 
FRY.  (1)  A  drain,     mits. 

(2)  Young  children.  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  434.  <<  To 
the  and  to  thi  fry,''  i.  e.  seed,  or  progeny, 
Townclcy  Myst.  p.  24.  "  A  great  frie  of 
young  children,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  The  pluck  of  a  calf.     North. 

(4)  Free ;  noble.  "  That  child  that  was  so  fry," 
Rembrun,  p.  424.     {A.-S.) 

FRYCE.     Freize  cloth.    Borde. 
FRYKE.  (1)  Fresh;  active;  lusty.     See  Chron. 
Vilod.  p.  89 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  230 ; 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  100, 179. 
Thy«  day  a  man  yi  fresche  and  frpke. 
And  Mhewyth  forthe  a  gladly  cherc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  ii.  38,  f.  19. 
Whan  the  theve«  dcden  hym  wounde, 
The  feendyt  y  lyckon  to  the  doggys  /)yke. 

MS.  Ibid.t.26. 
(2)  To  go,  or  move  hastily. 
FRYSOUN.   AFrieslander.   (A.-S.) 

He  jede  and  selde  hym  for  raunsoun. 

At  London  to  a  F/yfOun.  MS.  Hat  I,  1701,  f.70. 

FRYTE.    Fruit.      See  Const.  Mason,  p.  33; 

Tundale's  Visions,  p.  65. 
FU.     Full.    BitsoH. 
FUANTS.    The  dung  of  the  wolf,  fox,  marten, 

or  badger.    Twici,  p.  22. 
FUATTED.    Flatted.     Weber. 
FUB.  (1)  To  put  off;  to  deceive.    At  marbles, 

an  irregular  mode  of  projecting  the  taw  by  an 

effort  of  the  whole  hand,  instead  of  the  thumb 

only.     See  Moor,  p.  138. 
(2)  A  small  fat  child.     North. 
FUCKSAIL.    The  fore-sail.     (Germ.) 
FUCKWIND.    A  species  of  hawk.     North. 
FUCUS.    Paint  for  the  complexion,  formerly 


much  used  by  ladies,  and  composed  frequently 
of  highly  injurious  mineral  poisons.  '*  Fncuaes 
for  ladies,"  Strode's  Floating  Island,  sig.  C. 

FUD.  ( 1)  The  taU  of  a  hare.    North. 

(2)  To  kick  with  the  feet.     Craven. 

FUDDAH.    Further.    East. 

FUDDER.     As  much  as  a  two-horse  cart  will 
contain ;  a  fother.    North. 

FUDDIN.    A  kick.     Craven. 

FUDDLE.    To  intoxicate  fish ;  to  indulge  in 
drink.     Var.  diaL 

FUDDLED.    Bothered.    DoneL 

FUDE.  (1)  Man ;  person.    See  Fode.    In  use  in 
Devon,  according  to  Milles  MS. 
And  ab  I  am  maydene  trewe  and  gent. 
If  ^e  be  bothe  at  one  aatent, 
I  fayle  the  for  na/u<to.  M8.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17, 1 139. 

(2)  Food.     Perceval,  1326. 

FUDGE.  (1)  A  Uttle  fat  person.     North. 

(2)  To  poke  with  a  stick.  S^ff'oli.  The  t«rm 
seems  to  be  metaphorically  used  by  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  1674, 
**fiidffed  up  into  such  a  smirkish  live- 
Imess,"  dedication. 

(3^  Nonsense ;  fabulous.     Var.  diaL 

(4)  To  walk  slowly  and  vrith  difficulty. 

FUDGEE.    To  contrive  to  do.    Devon. 

FUDGEL.    An  awkvrard  chUd.     Cumb. 

FUE.    To  make  an  attempt.    Northm 

FUEL.    Garden  stuff*.    Herrf. 

FUELER.  The  domestic  who  made  the  fire«. 
Also,  as  FewiUer,  q.  v. 

FUF.    Five.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  6711. 

FUFF.    To  blow,  or  puff.    North. 

FUFFY.     Light ;  soft ;  spongy.    North. 

FUGATION.  A  hunting  ground.  Et  does 
habeant  JvgatUmes  suae  ad  fugandum.  Carta 
Lib.  Hen.  I.  CIt.  Lond. 

FUGE.    To  take  flight.    {Lat.) 

FUGER-SATTEN.  Figured,  or  branched  satin. 
See  Unton  Inventories,  p.  11. 

FUGH.  A  species  of  musical  composition,  ge- 
nerally termed /t^utf. 

FUGLEMAN.  A  person  who  directs  the  cheer- 
ing of  a  crowd  or  mob.    Var.  diaL 

FUKES.  Locks  of  hair.  North.  Maikham, 
Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  465,  uses  the  term 
faryWetiMt. 

FULBOLSY.    Violently.    Bede. 

FULCH.  To  beat,  or  push ;  to  gore,  as  a  boll ; 
to  squeeze;  at  taw,  to  edge  on  tm&irly. 
Devon, 

FULCULENCY.  «  Dreggie  refose  andyklcM. 
leneie"  Topsell's  Serpents,  p.  41. 

FULDE.    Destroyed.    Heame. 

FULDEN.    Filled.    SeeJldren. 

FULDRIVE.  Fully  driven;  completed.  Chawer. 

FULE.  (I)  A  bffd,  or  fowl.    North. 

(2)  Gold-foil.  Pr.  Parv.  p.  182.  The  term/tt/ye 
occurs  in  Gawane  and  Goldg^ros. 

FULFIL.  To  fill  up  entirely;  to  make  fulL 
Pal^ave. 

FUL-FREMED.    Full  or  quite  perfect.  (A.-S.) 

FULHED.    Fulness.     MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  I),  vii. 

FULIKE.    FouUy ;  shamefully.    {A.-S.) 


FUL 

FIK.  {\)  A  phraM  mide  ase  of  by  bovi  play, 
ing  tt  law,  nliea  Ihej  tlily  giuah  the  bind 
fnrwlrd    to    be    neuer   the  mark.      Dean 
Millei' 
(2)  A  hoUoii  pUcc     SUnRtr. 
VVLKE.     Pnple.     CMaucer. 
PULKBK.    A  pawnbroker,  or  usurer. 
FULL.  (1)  Dark :  eloody.     flraon. 
(2)  Quite  1  entirely  ;  eTerj  way,    far.  dial.    See 
WinlefB  Tale,  1 2. 
I   (3)  Inloucated.     Craven. 
(4J  Several  MmpouDda  of  thi«  word  denote  rio. 
lence  aad  impetnoiity,  iMfi^bang,  ftdUintl, 
fiilLdrine.  fiUl-puth,    fidl-tmack,   fiiU-iplit, 
fyU-^mvl,  4c. 
(5)  For !  fnxaoK  ;  on  atcounl  of.     Narlh. 
rULLAMS.     Falie  dice.    Skak.     There  were 
higb  ^llami  and  low  fulUnu,  to  denote  cUce 
loaded  on  ihe  higb  or  low  nuinhcr. 
FULLARING.    A  ^oove  into  which  Ihe  duIi 

of  ■  hone's  shoe  are  imcrted.    Saligi, 
FLLL-BBTTER.     Mueh  better.    North. 
PULL-CRY.    Iloundiareinyntfo-yiwlieathey 
in  orderly,  and  "hold  it  merrily  together." 


Gent. 
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Fl'LL-DUE.     Final  aequitlanee.    Eatt. 
PULLE.  (I)  FiU  ;  sufficiency. 

Wllh  Ihe  gtma  at  GM.  or  hyl  war  ii)ghif , 

The  ycant  bad  bji /ulh  vt  tjgbu. 

(2)  To  eleante,  or  make  clean.     Line. 
FULLED.     Baptised.     Hrame. 
FULL.FLOPPBR.   A  bird  lufflciently  fealbered 

to  leaie  the  neil-    Eaal. 
PULL-FROTH.     A  cow  is  »id  to  he  ia  fuU- 

fmlh,  when  she  givei  the  greateil  qumtity  of 

milk.    Siiffolk. 
FULLGENS.     Refulgence;  brigbin«i. 
FULLING-STOCKS.    A  macbine  uted  inamill 

for  fullin;;  cloth. 
PULL-LITTLE.     Too  little.     A'orM. 
PULLMART.       A  polecat,      II  occur,   under 

other  formt.      "  A  fltcb,  or  fuUmart,"  Cot- 

gnve.   in  t.  Briellr.      See  Harriion.  p.  223. 

Fatmardt,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  Rl ;  fiUtimarJ,  ib. 

II.  83 ;  "  fUlmer,  or  polcalte,"  Barel. 
tliLLOCK.  COTojerkthehandiuiliwfiilly.   A 

term  at  marblei. 
(2)  AiuddenheaiyM.     Dtr6. 
FULI^PITCII,      Ploughing  the  full  depth   of 

the  toil  is  called  t^ng  It  op  a  full-pilch. 

FULLSOME.   Narty ;  indelicate.  A'orM.  "Pul. 

iome,arilutliEh,>ftuiii<lw,"  Barrt. 
FULL-SOON.    Very  »oon.     Chmierr.     Wick- 

Uffehai^ilnnry,  &c. 
FULL-STATED.     Spoken  of  a  leasehold  esWte 

held  under  three  li?ei.     Devon. 
FULLTNGE.     Baptiaing.     (^.-S.) 
FUL-MADE.    Wrought ;  finished.     (^.-S.) 
PULSUM.    To  help,  or  aid.     GawttyM. 
FULSUMLI.    PlenWously.     IViU.  Weiv. 
FULSUHNE3SE.     Sttiety.     iJ.-S.) 
rULTH-lIEDE.     PlUhineu.     Hcartu. 
rUL-TRUST.     Truwed  full ;  titled  up.      H'rier. 


S  FUR 

FUUBLE-FISTED.   Very  awkward 

Ihinga,     Ss^W*. 
FUME.  (I)  Smoke.    {.^..iV.) 

Ai  from  Hi»  rv™a»|i«-i)rihA'i«. 
Su  body  ud  lo*!*  u.>BdrT  pntbi 


(2)  To  become  indaiiied.     Snirqi. 

FUMES.  The  ordure  of  the  hert.  "  And  jif  men 

ipeke  and  aske  hym   of  the  fumn.  he  shal 

clcpe^nnof  in  hert."  Mayatre  of  the  Game, 

MS.  Bodl.  5J6. 
FU.METEHE.   The  plant  fiimilory,  called n-r*e. 

mot  in  MS.  Slosmci.t.h. 
FUMING-BOX-    A  pastile-burner. 
FUMISH.    Angry;  fr>ctiou».Si,J'D«. 
FL'MLER.    Afambier.    Crmm. 
PVMOSITE.     Fumes  ;  ileam  ;  imoke.    (J,-N.) 
FUMOUSLY.    Angrily !  furioual)-.  "IwueA^ 

mouse  or  angiye,"  PalagniTe. 
FUMP.  (1)  A  ilap,  or  blow.     Drron. 
(2)  The  gist,  as  of  a  joke.     Emvr- 
FUMY-BAJ.L.  A  puff-hail  >  Hall's  Sati 
FUN.  (l)Tocheatitodecci«e.     Smrrtel. 

(2)  Found.     Minot,  p.  38.     Norlh. 

(3)  A  small  pitcher.   Ermoor. 
PUNCH.     To  pnih.     /.  of  IFijM. 
FUND.     Found.     A'orfA. 
FUNDE.    To  go ;  lo  march. 

Baihc  with  bono  and  vlih  hu'ndi 

FCNDELYNGE.     A  foundling.    Prompt.  Parr. 
FUNDEMENT.     A  foundation.     (J..K) 
PUNDIED.     Injured.    Turner's  Herbal,  1562. 
FUKDLE3S.     A  faandling;  anything  accidcn- 

tallv  discOTCred.      H'ane. 
PUNE.  (1)  Pew.    Minot'a  Poenii,  p.  7. 


FUNGES.    Mushrooms.    ^J.•^^.) 

X.   (I)  Touch-wood.   SuffoU.  •• 

.'lie  (jyr,  ignieuUti."  Pr.  Purv. 

(2)  Cross ;  ill-tempered.      Oron. 

(3)  A  horw  ia  nid  to^imi,  when  it  i 
its  bind  qttartera  without  lashing. 

(4)  To  imoke ;  to  cause  a  bad  smelt.     .VarlK  I 

(5)  Great  fear.      lar.  dial. 
FUNNEL.  (l)Aflnial.    Willis,  p.  G4. 

A  mare  mole  produced  by  *n  ass  coie 

FUNNY.     Comical ;  pleasing.     I'ar.  dla 
Fl-'S-STON.    A  font.     ■■  And  hovcii  ii 

1."  Leg.  Calliol.  p.  Sit. 
FUR.  (1)  A  furrow.    Narth. 

(2)  To  throw.     Someriet. 

(3)  The  indoralcd  lediment  sometimes  fn 
tea-kettles.     Sn^U. 

(1)  Fire.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  B  ;  St.  Brandan 
FURBELOWS.    Fringe  i  anjr  omuncnti 

of  female  dress.      Tor.  dint. 
Fl'RCHURE.  The  place  where  the  thighs  \ 

«)metimes,  the  legs.     (.*.-.V,) 
FURCUM.     The  bottom;  the  whole.   Sonm 
PURDE.  (1)  Tarried.     Hetme. 
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FUR 

I  (S)  Fulred.  Kynge  JobMa,  p.  39. 
FURDST.  The  faiihed.  SWqp. 
PITRE.  (l)Togo.   Cum*.   It  occuri  i 

pa.  in  K.  rte  Bnranc.  Bowes  MS, 
(2)  FttMii.    Also,  went.     Gairayne. 
idrt  hidd  ■  (TEi*  Ijiw  for  ro 

I  hym  Ihertn.  ■Bd  i>l»  ■on* 


I 
I 
I 


I 


PUREL.     A  furaice.    Semtntl.     Weber  has 

/■re  for  fire.     See  Fur  (i). 
FURENDEL.    The  fourth  part  of  a  buihel  of 

com.     See  Kennett,  p.  7S. 
?URBR.    An  officer  whose  duty  it  wai  to  bum 

false  measures.    Dean  Millet  MS. 
FURETTES.    Ferrela.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  66. 
FUR-FORD.    Perished.  (AS.)  See  Kyng  Ali- 

laundcT,  sen,  where  the  Bodl.  MS.  rightlj' 

omili  the  fiiat  n-mad. 
FURGEON.     A  prop.     Yortik. 
FURGON.   Same  a»Fr)isfon,q.T.  "Wilh/«u-- 

jOFuand  with  tonpsglovfand,"  Tundale.p.S'l. 

{/I.-N.)    See  Prompt.  Parv.p,  182. 
FUR-HEADS.     Headlaodi  of  t  field.     Dnoa. 
FURIAL.    Raging.  (A.-N.) 
PlIRIflOND.    Mad ;  outrageous.    Mauhru. 
FUR-IRE.   A  fire-iron,  q.  v.   SLBrandan,  p.  30. 
FURL.     To  throw  ;  to  burl     /.  WigM. 
FURLEY.     Wnndrom.      Cmoayw. 
FURLONG.    The  linr  of  direction  of  ploughet! 

lands;  aitiTisian  of  an  unincloscd  eom-Seld. 
Far.  dial 
FURME.    To  fonn.    Reliq.  Anttq.  ii.  14. 
FURMEST.     Rnt  1  foreiDOit.  (A.-S.) 
FURMETY.     Same  as  PruMtnly,  q.  v. 
FURNACE.  (1)  A  boiler.     Sovifriet. 
(2)  To  smoke  Uke  a  fumaec.     5Ao*. 
FURNACE.    A  fee  paid  for  baking.    Sec  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  195. 
FURNER.     A  malkin  for  an  oven.     Line. 
FURNBY.     A  furnace.     Maondevile,  p.  49. 
PURNEYE.    To  furnish.    Wehcr.ii.  216. 
FURNIMENT.    Furniture ;  decoration. 
FURNITADE.     Fnraitnre.    Eaex. 
FURNITURE.    This  word  fonnerly  aignified  any 
kind  of  moveable  property.     A  country  well 
slocked  with  animals,  &e.  was  lud  to  ha^e 

FUR.VOUR.   A  baker,  (to/.)  See  Ord,  and  Reg. 

pp.  70,  £32.    Still  in  use  in  Kent. 
FUROli.     A  kind   of  meteor,  mentioned  by 

Skinner,  and  described  hj  CotgraTe,  in  v. 
FURRED-HOOD.  A  hood  lined  with  for.  Fardf 

ieAodti,  Kynge  Johan.  p.  39.      Fnrrfd 

a  wallet  of  ikin  with  the  hair  outward. 
FURRED-UP.    Entangled.     South. 
FURROUR.    A  fur,  or  skin.     See  Maundetile, 

p.  217;  PlanchS'i  Costume,  p.  174. 
FURRT-DAT.    A  dancing  fertiTal  and  merrj- 

making  on  the  BIh  of  May,  observed  with 

great  ceretnooy  at  Heltton,  co.  Comw. 
FUSSTL    Thirsty.    See  ^ur«/. 


FUY 

FURTHER.    See  example  ander  F: 

FURWE.     A  fiirrow.  {A.-S.) 
FURZE-BREAK.    Land  where  furae  is,  or  has 

hem,  growing,  end  is  broken  up.     SohIA. 
FURZE-CHIRPER.    The  mountain  finch.     Il 

also  called  lb«^j«-eAiieier. 
FURZE-MAN-PIG.    A  hedgehog.     Gloue. 
FURZEN.    Fnr^e.    Tui.er,  p.  189. 
FURZE-OWL.     A  cockchafer.    Somerae/. 
FUSBALL.    A  pulT-hall,  or  fungus.     I'er.diaL 

FUSE.    The  track  of  a  buck  in  (he  grasi.     An 

anneut  hunting  term. 
FUSEL.    A  spindle.    (Fr.) 
FUSIN.   Same  as  Foium,  q.  v.  We  have/kKisya 

Lybeaui  Disconus.  100. 
FUSOME.     Handy;  neat;  handiome.     Narti. 
FUSSLE.    A  alight  confusion.   St^foti.   Called 

in  some  placea,/TU>nim<. 
FUSSOCKING.     Large  and  (at.    North. 
FUSSY.    Needlessly  or  over  busy.     far.  dial. 
FUST.  (I)  A  fiit,     Plera  Ploughman,  p.  3S6. 

(2)  A  vessel  for  wine,  &c.  (fr.)  See  the  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  522. 

(3)  To  mould  IS  com  does.     See  Hamlet,  iv.  4, 
and  Palsgrave.  Fmliiui,  Ord.  and  B^.  p.  218. 

(45  Wood.    {A.-N.) 

FUSTERER.     A  maker  of  pack-aaddles,  "  The 

saddlers  and  fialrrm,"  Chester  Plays,  i.  6, 

where  MS.  Bodl.  1 J5,  jta&tfryirrt. 
FUSTIAN.     Low :  rulpir ;  coane.   Putlianltn- 

jUHje.uninlellipble  jargon,  such  as  gipsies  use. 

SeeColgrave,  inv.  flarroffouni;  Florio,p.  60, 
FUSTIKE.   A  kind  of  wood  used  by  dyers.   See 

Bril.  Bibl.  ii.  403. 
FUSTILARIAN.     A  cant  term  of  contempt,  a 

fusty  stinking  fellow.    S*at. 
FUSTILUCS.    A  big-boued  person  ;  a  fat  gross 

woman.   fiFmoor. '■  A  fustilag,  or  rank  imell. 

ing  tvonian,"  Howell. 
FUSTLE.    A  fuas,  or  hustle.     Wara. 
FUSTY.  (1)  Thinty.     WiU: 
(2)  Musty  1  mouldy  i ill Jtnelling.     Var.diaL 
FUSUM.     Handsome.    North. 
FUTE.  The  scent  or  (rack  of  a  fbx,  or  any  beast 

of  chace-  Pr.  Part.  Spell  fiat  by  Howell,  in  t. 
FUTNON.     Now  and  then.    Eait. 
FUTRE.    See  Foulra.  "  Futre  for  Ihy  base  ser- 
vice." Hcywood's  Royall  King,  1637,  aig.  C. 

iii.     See  2  Henry  IV.  y.  3. 
FUTR1T.   An  horizontal  shaft  or  way  used  near 

Ironbridge.     Salop. 
FUWTING.     Favouring.     Mirr.  Hag.  p.  282. 
FUXOL.    A  fowl,  or  bird. 


The  I 


ht  yknrf  lim«ht  hr  1. 
FUYLE.  (1)  To  defile. 


I 
I 


FUT90N.    Poiaon ;  plenlj'.     StellM.    lU;  I 

Jvzzon  ai  a  North  rauotiy  word. 
FliZ.     Func,     Var.  dial. 
FUZZY.     Light  and  spongy.     Noclh.     Rough 

■nd  ih*^y.    Eaal.    Silk  or  cattoa  thU  raTcli, 

FWALCHON.     A  Mnn  of  repnuch.   See  in  in- 

Dlaoce  in  the  Towneley  Mj>t.  p.  130. 
FYDDE.     Fed.    Tundale,  p.  146. 
FYE.     Boldneu.     {yl..N.) 
Thyng*  whlche  i  


PYLLOK.     / 

SpytUU  Hous,  n.  d. 
FY-LOAN.     A  word  lUed 


FYMTERE.     Same  u  Erlhamok, 
menliooed  in  MS.  Utd.  Lincoln. 
FYN.     Fine:  clever.     {^-N.) 
FONDLY.     Ficnd-lilc ;  lerrilile. 


FYEMARTEN. 


FYEN.  To  purge  ;lo  dor;  to  drive  ilobaniiihi 

to  digeit.   See  Arch.  ux.  3^3 ;  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  1^9. 
TTGERE.    A  fig-tree.    {A.-N.) 
FYOBY.    A  dish  enmposed  of  alnionda,  Ggi, 

raiiini,  ginger,  and  boaef. 
FYGWBYTH.    l^pirelh.     Cop.  Myl. 
FYKE.    THdingare.    Norlhsmb.     liiSyrGa- 

wayne  oecanfi/lad,  ihriDk,  was  troubled. 
fYLAND.    Defiling.    See /•.(.. 

Here  may  nun  H  >nd  undyi.i.nd 

Haii^;  MS.  BHUtt.  p,7«. 

f  rVLE.    Vile  1  foul.    Weber.     It  meaDs  Jitt  in 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  39. 
I  nLEGH.    To  follow.    Ps-Cott.  MS. 
I  FYLESOFEItUS.     Philmciphers.     {A..N.) 
rm.I.E.  [l>  ABle.    NominaleMS. 
I  (8)  To  fulfil.     Syr  GaicayTie. 
I  TYLLETORY-GUTTERS.     Guttcn  forcoii 

ing  wata  from  the  walla  of  building*. 


To  FUItc  my  holy  Ihii  Jtm^  Hmpcit. 

MS.UuJ.AJt.t.U 
FYN'DYNG.     An  allowance.     Heane. 
FYNELICHE.    Finely;  nicely.     Coww. 
FYNGIRMELL.    A  finger'i  breadth.    (A.-S.) 
FYNISMBNT.    End;fiiiUh.    Cauuys, 
FYNLY.    Goodly.    Kobin  Hood.  i.  51, 
FYOLL.    A  cup,  or  pot.     tt  corretpoadato  tba 

Latin  amula.    "  Fyollyt  and  co«pi>,"  TuiuUtoi^' 

p.  64.    See  lluloel.  ed.  1552. 
FVRMETE.     Infirmity.    Andelay,  p.  31, 
PYBHYS.    Purae  or  gone.    Pr.  Parr. 
FYSCHERE.    A  fiiher. 


FYSYSCHONS.    Phywdans. 


H 


G 


A.     Togo.     A'orrt.      See   Perceval,   H62, 
'    2173,  2271.     Gae.  ib.  1615 1    li>umbrB«. 
.719.  724,  754. 


FYVIRE.    Fever.    Arch.  m.  407. 

FTWELEF.     Same  ai  ffee-JM/',  q.  v. 

.     FYYRE.     Tlie  gUr-thistlc.     Pr.  Pan. 

JYYST.     Urida.     Prompt.  Parr. 

CADBLE-RATCHES.    fliidithal  maVe  a_ 
notte  in  tbe  air  in  tlie  evcninga.     iVor/A. 
GABEL.    A  tax,  or  Mcisc.     (.<,-JV.) 
GABERDINE.    A  coarse  loowfrockor  mantle. 
"  Manlyll  a  gaberdyne,"  Pakgrave.     Still  In 


"J" 


I 


CAAM.     Sticky;  ctammy.     IFilli. 
OABBARD.     Same  aa  Gatbern,  q.  v. 
GABDE.    To  talk  idly  I  to  jest.     {A..N.)     Still 
in  common  ute.    In  early  wrilert  it  tomctimei 
me auB.  to  lie,  or  drait  the  long  bow. 
To  Ibe  kjnf  IhiB  uyd  lyt  Oiwiyne, 
I  «<U»4  OB  liyn  lliy"  («djcd»j. 


Kent. 
CABERLILTIE.    A  ballad^singer.     IfoHA. 
GABIE.     A  lieve  with  lar^e  holet.      Norik, 
GABLE.  (1)  High.     J/ram. 
(2)  A  oable.      Gaile-nipr,  a  laip:  thick  n 
cable.     "  Gnble   rope  of  ■  ahippe,  cAi 


It.  f.  3. 

■Pi 


OABBER.  Biplaimd  hy  Franklin.  Life, 
IS19,  p.  57,  a  peTwni  "tkilful  in  the  ai 
hurleaqne."    It  now  roeanMotalknonx 

GABBEHIES.     Wily  deceilt.     Uituhev. 

GABBERN.  Large ;  comfortlen  \  ill-ontr 
Applied  to  roomt  or  hoases.     Willii. 

QAHBING.     Ljing  1  jesting.      Kiekliffr. 


GABLBTS.  Small  omamenlal  gables  or  cano. 
piei  formed  over  tabcrnadcB.  nichei,&c.  See 
the  Oxford  GloM.  An*,  p.  118. 


GAF  3i 

OABUCK.    A  crow-bar.     Utur.  ) 

flABLOCKS.     Spun  made  of  iron  or  metal  for  , 
flghting-cocki.     Holme,  1668.  I 

GABRIEL'S-HOUNDS.  Al  Wedneabury  in  I 
SWflbrdshira,  the  colliers  going  to  their  pits 
earl;  id  the  morning  hear  the  noin  of  a  pack  i 
of  hounds  in  the  air,  to  which  they  give  the 
le  of  GaMeTi  Homdi,  though  the 


le  fnfhfta  ■  goAe  ivtrds  In  bit  boad* 


GAFF.  (1)  i 
a.  a  gaffe. 

(2)  To  play 

North. 

:^  '  (3)  A  gaffer 


□elt,  MS.  1 
GABY.     A  >illy  fellovr.      For.  diaL 
GACH.    Children',  filth  or  dirt.     GbHK. 
GAD.  (1]  A  meaauring  rod  of  ten  feet.    Hence, 

a  fiihtng-rod ;  toj  rod  or  itick.     Norlli, 
(2)  A  tpcBria  goad  orlmallbaraf  metal  ;ajolf 

pDiHteil  witb  metal.     The  Ia>t  aenie  ia  (till  in 

uae.     A  kind  of  long;  and  atout  nail  ia  atilJ 


GAFFER.    An  oldmaDiagnndfttheritlMad 
laboorer  or  workman.     Wal.    Formerif,  k 
mode  of  addreaa,  eqniTalent  to  jl'feii  J, 


GAFFLE,  (1)  Tbat  pwt  of  tbe  a 
was  aaed  ia  beading  it. 

(2)To  teaiei  toincc  — - 

^abonL    Wnl. 
(i')  A  dung-fork.    Sonuntt. 


atilJ  I  (*)  "^^  <^t'"P' '"'  ebaCter,  aa  birdi  do.  Oo^ay,  ami 
trraed  a  goftsfiL  "Hence  to  jarf,  to  faaten  ,  ^  ^S^^',^™  ?'P*'  P"  '"■  „  .  ,  <.  ^ 
rith  auch  7^r  God.,  knob,  w  apike.  of    GAFFLOCK.    An  iron  crr^-bw.    ftrf.  /.  ||h..M. 


GAFFS.     Spura  made  of  iron  or  metal  fbrl^^ 
I     it^-cocka.     Holme,  1668. 
it  xhtm  Id  bnys.         f  GAFT.    A  aort  of  Bth-hook,  nied  for  catching  / 
itiA.  F(.  II.  n.  f.sis.       eela.    JPi/(». 
u  Uioghu  iho«  dfT.i.  lukii  iingt  |  GAPTY.    Doubtfiil ;  miiperted.     CXnA. 
GAG.  (1)  To  nauseate.    SxfffbU. 
■r      J.  ■      . ,,  .L       J  ,  (2)  To  gad  about.    Dean  MiUei  MS. 

(3)  The  gad-fly.     Cor. .fW.     AS  upon  the ct4,    feXoATE.    Anagate.    Monul.  iii.  175.    Seea 
I.  e.  rannir.  frolicsome.     ■■  The  .ad  of  B.m>.  receipt  like  the  foUowing  from  another  MS.  in 


gvMu  ot  Iryna  a] 
-It  biRllc. 


i.  e.  roving,  frolicsome.    "The  gad  of  going, 
Shirley,  t.  4S6.    To  gad,  to  flit  about  like 
gad-fly.     See  Stanihurst,   p.   28.      Gaddiiu) 
mmxt,  Florio,  p,  100. 
.^  (4)  To  think  i  to  believe.    Stnnett. 

(A)  A  tall,  (lender  person.    Craem. 

GAD-ABOUT.    A  iwnbling  peraon.  B^e*/. 

GADAMAN.    Roguish.    Htrrfordih. 

GAD-BEE.    The  gad-fly.    Florio.p.  42. 

GAD-BIT.    A  nail-paaaer.     Virr.  dial. 
/  GADDRE.     "  Giddre  ■»  a  calfes  gadre 
«hepeB,.fro«»»iir<,"  Palsgrave. 
_^  GAPE.     A  gadling    See  A-gadt. 

GADER.    To  gather.    Pal^grait. 

GADGER.    A  gauger,  or  exciseman.    Nor 

QAD-HOOK.    A  long  pole  with  an  iron  t 
attached  to  it.    Somerut. 

GADLING.    Av^abond.    {AS.) 

H>  ttjit,  rail  Ihffa  inrl  rowls  gmdltJig, 
Thou  lycat  falatlr,  T  am  thj  krn^. 

For  crery  fAfl^nf ,  DM  wurlhrnpRV, 


ThoTak 


t  gadl^gu  bt  frerede. 


MS.  CdU.  TVm.  a»i.  S7,  an.  t. 
QAD-STEEL.    Flemiih  ated,  because  wrought 

in  gadi,  or  amall  ban. 
aiD-WHIP.    AnWE-whip.    Lbte.    "  Andde.. 

or  whippe,"  Bant,  ISSO.'Q.  2.  i 

GABD.    Went    Norlk.    See  Oa.  f^Mf. 
fiXEEfi.    A  garden.    Somerwet.      ' 
GAF.  Gave.    Sonurtt.   Gaf  him  to  drink,  L  e. 

addicted  himiellto  drink. 


HeUq.  Antiq.  L  S3. 


GAGE.  (1)  A  pledge ;  alao,  t 

pledge  or  pawn ;  to  lay  *)  : 

or  deOance  for  battle.     "  In  gige,"  Hall, 

Henn'  IV.  f.  32.    See  Heywood'a  Iron  Age, 

sig.  I.  iii. ;  England's  Helicon,  p.  21Di  Tragedy 

of  Hoffman,  1631,  ug.S.  iiL 
(2)  A  meaaore  of  slaite,  one  yard  aqnue,  abont  a 

ton  in  weight. 
(,3)  A  bowl  or  tub  for  cream.   Batl.   A  qnart 

pot,  according  to   Dekker.     "  Gage,  lytyll 

bolle,"  Pr.  Pan. 
(4)  To  bameu  a  hone.    Bedt. 
GAGEMENT.   An  engagement.    /.  WiglU. 
(lAGGBR.    A  nonconformist    Enl. 
GAGGLE.   To  cackle;  to  laugh  immoderately. 

Kerth.     See  Hairiaon,  p.  223 ;  Stanihniat,  p. 

11  i   Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  66.     A  flock  of  geeae 

wu  called  a  f^^  of  geeae. 

That  fOfflH  itiU. 


GAGGLES.    The  game  of  Dine-pina.    Norik. 
GAGS.    Children's  picturca.    SaifidL 
GAG-TEETH.    Teeth  that  project  oat. 
GAGY.   Showery.    E—tSu—m. 
GAHCHTD.    GMhediseiatehed.     Wiitr. 
OAHEN.    Again. 

Com  ha  IWTR  gluH  In  thyi  land. 

Thai  mt  li)r>  ilohtl  bodl  Blpn. 


I 


GaL  3t 

CAHUSET.  A  coDitbrMbli^  wanu  vonted  ihoit 

ihirt  with  ileevn.    E^l. 
GAI6ESGBN.    Gijr  ia  *p|ieuvi«,  L  e.  g»y  to 

be  >ccn.     Chalimtr. 
GAIGNAGB.   Qlin ;  profit.    {A.-N.) 

OWT  Id  Um  tmiftt  mtMUlrth. 

OAIL.  A  tub  used  io  brewiag,  Cail-clrar,  a 
tub  for  wort.  Spelt  gailter  in  HilUmah. 
Cla».  p.  147-  Gofl'ifuAi  ■  veuel  lued  iu  pour- 
ing liquor  into  a  bolttc  or  cuk.    Narlh. 

GAILER.     A  gaoler.     CAoHcer. 

GAILLARD.    Briik ;  gay.    (.J.-A'O 

GAILY.    Pretty  well  in  beallh.    Nerlh. 

CAIN.  Near;  cantiguoas;  luitabEej  eonre- 
nient;  profitable;  cbeapi  tuy;  tolerable  i 
deiteroua ;  tractable ;  active ;  expert ;  retpect- 
able ;  honeit ;  acconuaodaliag.     ^'orlh. 

GAINCOME.   Return.   Chaucer. 

GAINCOPE.  To  go  acroai  *  field  the  neimt 
way  ;  to  meet  with  lomethiog.    South. 

GAINFUL.    Tractable ;  active.    Yori$A. 

GAINGIVING.    Ami.giving.    Shot. 

GAINLl.  Soitable.  ■■  A  giinli  word."  Bevea  of 
HamtouD,  p.  112.  (iandy,  reidilf,  Weber, 
ii.  leO.    Eaaily.  Craneu  Dial.  i.  173. 

GAINSAN.    Gainwyingi  denial. 

And  Ufh  Ihat  ffoiittan  w«t  Ih'r  nu. 

GAINSHIRE.  Thebarhofiflaiiingliooli.  Derb. 
GAINSTAND.    To  witlutand ;  to  oppose.    See 

FurfuE,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  16741  p- 7.    A 

lubit.  in  ilardyng.  f.  101. 
GAINSTRIVE.    To  (irive  agaiuit.    ^Mtwer. 
GAIRN.    Yam.     Yoritlt. 
GAIT.    A  path,  nay.  or  ttrect ;  pailunge  for 

dllle  during  >uinmer  in  a  oimmon  fidd;  a 

■ingle  aheiif  of  com ;  two  buckets  of  water. 

fiorlh.    To  gait  com,  to  tet  up  ibeavei  of 

com  in  wet  weather  to  dry. 
GAIT-DGRDE.    A  goai'i  beard.  TransUled  by 

iliriltim  in  Nomiaale  MS. 
GAITING.    Frolicwme.    Dorttl. 
GAITINGS.   Single  iheaviu  of  com  let  up  on 

end  to  dry,     A'arlh. 
GAtTRE-BERRIES.    Benie*  of  tbe  dog-wood 

(tee.    CAflneer, 
GARIN.    Aaimpleton.    Glow.  »t^,it*'j 
GAL.    A  girl,  or  maiden.    Far.  dUl.^  ' 

GALAGANTING.     Large  and.  awkwoid.    Wat. 
CAl.AGE.   A  kind  of  patten  or  clog,  fiiicned 

with  lalcheti.     "  &>fca,  aahaecallcd  %galagt 

or  paten,  which  hath  nothyng  on  the  feete  but 

onely  latchettci,"  Elyat,  1S59.     See  Florio.  p. 

203,  Fd.  leil;  Stnitt,  ii.  235.     The  term  ii 

now  applied  to  any  coane  iboc. 
for  Ihej  lume  like  toult  wn^molm  "itrgrul, 
Thai  KlhjfalbfiiwnMiirkHhllul. 

Tbau  niouihi  •>  ilKpit  lad  dcepo  itncke. 

GALANTNBSSe.     Faihion  in  dreu.    {AS.) 

GALAOTHE.    A  chaplel.    Maundevile.  p.  244. 

GALASII.    To  cover  the  upper  part  of  tbe  shoe 

wilh  leather.     Yorkth. 


GAL 

GALAVANT.  To  flirt ;  to  woo.  yar.diat. 
GALCAR.  An  alc.tub.  Yarkth.  See  Gait. 
CALDER.    Coane,  vulgar  Ulk.    Alto,  to  talk 

coanely  atidnoiiily.    Eatt. 
GALDIMEN'T.    A  greatfright.   Somfnrl. 
GALE.  (1)  A  cutrated  bulL     Hnt. 

(2)  To  crv:  to  croak,  or  icream.  Alio,  long, 
noise.  See  Kyng  Aliuiinder.  2047.  tbiS, 
"  Thare  jraMc  the  gowke,"  Mono  Artbuns, 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63. 

(3)  To  iche  wilh  cold  i  lo  flv  open  with  heat. 
f/orlh. 

(4)  Wild  myrtle.    fumS. 

(5)  To  gale  a  mine,  to  acquire  the  right  of  work- 

(6)  Faihion  .'  manner ! 

Who  »  ollh  iwotdt  *)ItI>  hair, 


(9)  Any  kind  of  eicreacence.   i^i'iic. 
GALE-HEADED.    Heavy ;  ilupid.    Dnoi. 
GALEN'TINE.    A  diih  in  ancient  conkerj  miric 
of  topped  bread   and    apices.    "  Laye   some 
breed  in  tolie,  for  1  wyll  have  somegalantyue 
nude,"  Faltgrave. 

Scbo  fMhcilsofAikylchyBi 
HMIilitn  In  futmttii'- 

MS.  Llna.lm  A.  I.  17,  (.  l.H. 

GALES.    Walei.    Thornton  Romancea,  p.  1. 
GALEY.     Swampy;  nurthy.    Dtnn. 
GALFRIDE.    GeolTrey.     Ckmerr. 
GALIARD.  Gay.   Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  37.   Ga- 

liaudiie,  gaiety,  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  S8. 
Th»«  the  grtw  "ate  gdlnyde  wjih  jn'iaMs  knj^lirrv 
M'rlt  ^rlliUt,  Ma.  LinoCil,  r.Gi. 

GALILEE.  A  church  poreb.  Davies,  Andcnt 
Rilei,  p.  71,  mentioDi  the  GaJUes-bcU. 

GALING.     A  bruise.    Somerttl. 

GALINGALE.  Sweetcypmii.  ••  Ciagiverand 
galiugalc,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421. 

GALINIC.  A  guinea-fowl-  CemiP.  The  more 
common  word  ii  faUaney. 

GALIOT.  A  small  vestel.  "  Theyrshippciand 
tlicyrjatoC'  Hardyng.f.  204. 

GALKABAW.  LiteriUy  a  giri^ow-boy :  a  girt 
who  look*  after  cowi.   St^olk. 

GALL.  (1)  A  asrcaam.  Also  to  aajr  galling,  sar- 
castic Ibinp  ;  to  vex  one. 

(2)  A  tore  place ;  a  fault,  or  imperfecliuui 


le  in  SuBSei 

ftigfaten.    i 
I*)  The  oak-Dppl«.   Pnmpl.  .  _. 
GALtiXCES.     Braces.     Yorttk. 
GALLANT.    Rnely  drciaed.    AUo. 

guy  or  Boe  apparel. 
O.VLLAS.   Thegallowa.    Kranrtl. 
<iALLE,    Veiationilroublc.     {.I.-N.) 


uu.     StiU  I 


Cokn 


ti  kynf  Arthavr, 


GALLBY-BAUK.  A  bar  or  bom  in  ■  cbimne) 
on  which  pot-hoolu  hang.    NorlA. 

GALLEY-CROW.    Auirecrow.     WiU$. 

CALLBY-FOIST.  A  Iouk  bvg«  with  out 
The  t«rin  m*  npecially  ipplied  to  the  Lord 
MtfOr'i  barge  "  A  BlaCeljr  gallie  or  gallji- 
/out  that  the  Duke  of  Venice  goei  in  triumpk 
ia,"Florio,  p.  70. 

GALLEY-NOSE.   The  figure-head  of  *>hip. 

GALLIAN.   GaUic,  or  Preach.    Shot. 

GALLIARD.  A  quick  uid  lively  dance,  intro- 
duced into  thiscounlry  about  1541.  Thetenn 
wai  alio  applied  to  the  tune  to  which  it  wai 
danced.  "  To  pipe  or  whiitle  a  gaiitii,"  Sta- 
nihunt,  p.  16. 

OALLIASS.  A  large  kind  of  galley.  See  Flel- 
cber*)  Poenu,  I2nia.  1636,  p.  Z55. 

GALLIBEQGAB.  A  icBicecrDW,  a  bugbear. 
Smlk. 

OALLEC-HANDBD.    Left-handed.    North. 

OALLICK.   BilterugalL     Cela. 

GALLIER.  (1)  A  person  who  keep*  teaml  for 
hire,     lleri/. 

(2)  A  tight ;  a  rompiag  bout.     fF«(. 

GALLIGAN'T.    See  GalaBont. 

GALLIGANTUS.  Any  animal  mnch  abort  the 
uiual  aiM.    Glme. 

GALLIMAWFREY.  A  diih  made  of  KTenl 
kinds  of  meat  minced.  See  Colgrave,  in  *. 
Hachu)  Florio,  p.  6 ;  Taylor*!  Workei,  L  146 ; 
Lilly'a  Sixe  Court  Comediea,  1632,  sig.  T. 
The  tenn  ii  itUl  in  use  for  a  diih  made  up  of 
rCDinaats  and  tcrapi.  It  ii  applied  meta- 
phorically to  any  confused  jumble  of  things. 
See  Amend)  foi  Ladici,  ii.  1 ;  Stanihursi,  p. 
11  j  Tullon'i  Jests,  p.  109. 

GALLIMENT.    A  frightful  object.    Daion. 

GALLISE.    The  gallows.     Wat. 

GALLO-BELGICUS.  A  kind  of  Baropcan  an- 
nual register  in  Latin  was  published  anderthis 
title,  and  is  referred  to  by  Ben  Jonton  and 
many  contemporary  writers.  The  first  volume 
appeared  about  1596. 

GALLOC.   The  herb  comtrey. 

GALLOCK-HASD.   The  left  hand.     Yorkth. 

GALLOPED-BBER.    Small  beer  made  for  im- 


implio 


Eatl. 


GALLOPIN.  An  under-cook ;  a  scullion.  See 
Arch.  XT.  Il;Ord.  audReg.p.  232. 

GALLOW.  To  frighten.  A  WUtabire  word,  ac- 
cording to  Kcnnett,  MS,  Lanid.  It  occun  in 
Shakespeare. 

GALLOWAT.  A  hone  mider fifteen  hands  high; 
a  hackney.     f/orlA, 

GALLOW-CLAPPER.   A  very  wild  yonth. 

GALLOWGLASS.  An  Irish  heaTy-armed  foot, 
soldier.  See  Aich.uTiii.  139.  Hewasinthe 
third  rank  of  Irish  soldiers,  but  considered  of 

r  importance  in  battle.     A  heaT7  axe  used 
gallowglass  was  also  so  called. 
GALLOWS.    Very.     rar.diaL 
OALhS.     Spnngi  or  wet  place*  in  a  Held.     See 


Tamti,  p.  156.    Alio,  bare  plaoe*  in  k  cnp.    ^ 
Cggtf,  wet,  moist,  applied  to  wet  land. 

GAIXY.  To  frighten ;  to  tannt  i  to  hatmk ;  to 
hurry.  Wat.  Moor  meBttant  an  iMiaiitioii 
called  a  paOf-trol.    wl  ^Auy  atx  &. 

GALLY-BIRD.     A  wood|wcker.    'Siatex. 

GALLY-GASKINS.  Wideloosetroasera.  Called 
pii%-irrecA«inGanIfridoandBaniardo,IS70. 
Hairiion,  speaking  of  eiceis  in  innnefi't  appa- 
rel, mentions  "  their  galligascons  to  beare  oat 
tbnr  bums  and  make  their  attire  to  ^t  plnm 
TDund(aslheytenneit)abouttheai,"  Dekker, 
in  his  Belman  of  London,  uyt  that  ihopliAera 
generally  wore  gallj/t  tbpt.  Sea  V,iAt,  p. 
246;  BHt.  Bibl.iL  618. 

GALLY-GUN.    Akindof  culTcria. 

GALLY-HALPPENNT.  An  inferior  fordgD 
coin  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII.     BlonU. 

GALLY-TEAM.    A  lead  kept  for  hire.     (Tetf. 

GALLY-TILES.  Litlte  square  tiles,  Uke  tltMe 
of  polished  earthenware  somelimea  aeen  ia 
cottages  in  the  country. 

GALLY-TBAPS.  Any  frightfia  orumenta, 
head-dresses,  hoods,  &c.     Ghme. 

GALOCHE.    Same  as  Galagt,  q.  t. 

QALOING.    Galling  1  rubbing.     Halott. 

GALORE.  Plenty.  Par.  £aL  "  111  soonget 
togipnbiv,"  Dibdin's  Songs,  1823,  no.  IB. 

GALOWE-TRE.    The  gsllows.     KtMOm. 

GALPE.  To  yawn  I  (o  gape  ;t«  belch.  {A.-S.) 
Also  s  substantive.  "  With  gastlie  fo^w  of 
griilie  bug,"  Stanihnnt,  p.  28. 

GALT.    (I)   A  boar  pig.     North.     "  A  galUe, 
'      ■     "  NominiOc  MS. 


(2)  CUf  i  brick-earth.    S^ffba. 

(3)  To  glU  or  rub.     Kennett's  MS.  Glou. 
GALVER.    To  throb  ;  to  move  quickly.    Btut. 
GALWES.    The  gallows.     (A.-S.)     See  Lang- 
toft,  p.  247 ;  and  fifth  etample  under  .AOaisfe. 

GAM.    To  mock.    Nortk. 

GAMA5HES.  Gaiters.  North.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  loose  dnwers  or 
stockings  worn  outside  the  legs  over  the  other 
clothing,  and  much  used  by  travellers.  Also 
called  gamtigin*  or  famtaJott,  which  were 
large  cases  of  leather  to  protect  the  shoe*  and 
stockings  from  the  dirt  when  on  boneback. 

GAMAWDLED.     Half  tipsy,    lime. 

GAMBAUDE.  A  gunbol,  or  prank.  (A-.V.) 
GamibaiBdjfnfr,  Hartshome's  Anc  Met.  Tales, 
p. 2^2;  Skelton,iL352. 

GAMBESON.  A  stuffed  and  quilted  habit, 
fitted  to  the  bodylfipreventthechaflngof  the 
external  annour,  at  well  as  to  check  the  pni- 
grettof  aweapon.  It  descended  to  the  middle 
of  the  thighs,  and  was  also  worn  in  a  leM  luh- 
ttantial  shape  by  women  to  regulate  their 
figure.     SeeGy  of  Warwike,  pp.312,  329. 

•  in.  umiH  A.  L  IT,  r.  ut. 


Thudi 


's  ppiambu- 


GAMBLE.     A  leg.     Somrrfl.     Perlul|H  gtH- 

brrl,  the  lower  pan  of  ibe  leg. 
GAMBUNB.    Agmmninn.     Skvlton,  i.  IDS. 
GAMDRBL.  (n  A  crooked  piece  of  wood  us«l  \iy 

balchen  (ar  hanging  up  arcipanding  ■  sUugli- 

tered  uiinial. 
(2)  Acartwilh  rsiU.     Htrrf. 
GAME.  (1)   Pleasure :  «port.    {A.-S.)     Gamt. 

I        liche, loyiaSy,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  H, 
(I)  A  nbhiUwureu.  SeeLAnilMrdi 
Utkm,  ed.  la96,p.  U. 
OAUE-LEO.     A  lore  orlsme  le^.     For.  iHaL 
aAMELY.     Plaffiill;.    (.^.-5.) 
bAMENB.     See  Game.     Perceval,  16R9. 
QAUESTER.     A  diuolute  person  of  eilher  sex. 
A  fighter  u  Mill  called  a  gimeitn  in  Somenct. 
/GAMMAGB,      The  tame  tale   repeated    over 
■gup  to  one  penon. 
GAMMEK.    Anold  wUeiagnniliiiolher.    See 
Two  Lancaihire  Loren,  1640,  p.  99.      Gam- 
mrr-tlang.  ■  rude  waQIOn  girl.     To  idle,  ac- 

GAMMEHKL.    The  amall  of  the  leg.     Drvm. 
GAMMBT.     Fun-,  iport.      Somrriel.     Alio  (o 

daoce.  aa  a  nurae  doei  a  babj.     Jlem*  gam. 

atli.  vhimi.  feneiea, 
GAMMON.   Sport,  pbiyinonienae.    /'or.  dial. 

Periiapi  from  the  old  Hord  yamene.     "  Thi* 

gammm  abal  begyac."  Cbe«ler  Plays,  i.  102. 
OAMMUUTHE.    Thegimui.     Fabgra^. 
GAUOCK.    FooGah,  ailly  ipurt.     Alio,  to  romp 

or  play  practical  joke*.  Salif. 
GAMY.  Sticky  jdifly.  Hani,. 
OAfC(lJ  Began.     "■ 


-'(2)  i 


GANCII.  To  puniali  by  that  cmel  mode  prac- 
tiled  in  Turkey  of  iiiapcDiling  ■  criminal  on  i 
hook  by  the  ribt  till  he  dies.     Norn. 

GANDER.    To  gad  ;  to  ramble.    Batf. 
^  GANDERGOOSE.    The  herb  ragwoft. 

GANDER-MONTH.  The  month  in  which  i 
man'a  irife  is  confined,  far,  dial.  Gander, 
mooner.  a  married  gallant,  one  who  eterciaei 
gallantry  at  that  teaion, 

GANDEBNOPED.    Giddy ;  thougbUcss.    Wt^l 

GANDY.    tdlT  disposed.    SaAy. 

GASE.  (1)  Gone;  wenL     AorM. 

(i)  To  yawn,  or  gape.  Patigratif.  Still  usee 
in  Lincolnihirc,  pronounced  ^iTTL 

CASE.P1SH.    Ahombeak.    Somtr,,!. 

GANG.  (1)  To  go.  Norlh.  Sec  Horriion.  p 
a7  I  niuat.  Fairy  Mytbol.  p.  fiG.  Hence  Gang 
day;  Rogation  <ceek,  lo  called  because  the 
parish  boiuidariea  were  generally  pcrunbu 
lated  at  that  time. 

Thonn"  B"«  ib»l  Ho  ul  Je'tth, 
When  HI  >■  K>-«>. 

«s.ca>i»t,Fr.il.n.r.3i 

(2)  Row.  act.  or  company,      far.  dial. 

OANG-BOOSB.  The  narrow  paatage  from  i 
coK-huuse  to  the  bam.     AW/A. 

GANGER.     A  good  goer.     A'arlA. 


GANGBRAL.  A  vagrant.  Norlh.  Colgnvc 
Kpplici  the  term  to  a  tall  scraggy  man. 

GANGING.  Going.  .VorM.  Canging-gear,  the 
machinery  of  »  mill. 

Nt  jruchtnojhumjjiininrtow.  liBlltiDgudelumc 

GANGISGS-ON.     Proccediup.     A'or(A,  ' 
GANQiJ.    To,mate*n(ii5e,     (A.-N.) 
GANGLWG.     Tall,  alendcr,  delicate,  generally 

ipplied  10  ptanta.     Wane. 
-  -MGRIL.    A  toad.     Norlh, 
GANGSMAN.~ATSSm«n,     Unc. 
GANO-TEETH.    Teeth  in  animala  which  yrn. 

t  out  of  the  mouth.    To|>]el!,p.  I<J4. 
GANG-  WAY.     An  entry,  or  paiiage.     Kml. 
GANG-WEEK.    Rogation  week.    See  lianj/. 
GiNNEjt,    A  gander,     far.dial. 
CANNER-HEAD.    a  great  dance.    South. 
GANNIES.    Turkiei.   Oeim.  Palmer  and  Jen- 

igs  have  ^imy-roat. 
CANNING.  Thelnrkingoffoxes    SecTopseU's 

Beads,  1607,  pp.  12B,  223. 
GANNOK.    Standard  lenilgn.     Heanw. 
GANNOKER.     A  tavern  or  inn-keeper. 
GANNV-WBDGB.  A  thick  wooden  wedge,  used 

in  splitting  timber.      lt'*il. 
GANSB.  (l)ThLnislender.     JCntT. 
(2)  Merriment ;  hilarity.     Suaej, 
GANT.  (1)  To  yawn.     Iforlk 

(2)  Luily ;  hearty ;  well.     S'orlh. 

(3)  A  village  fair  or  wake.     Emit. 
h)  Scanty.     Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  H3. 
(5)  A  gander.    "A  gose  and  a  gjint."  Skelton, 

L  111.  Girildu*  Camhrenii* calls  itowea.the 
eame  as  aruer.  In  Fr.  Pan,  p.  18G,  bulerda, 
ortbe  bnitard,  accoriling  to  Ducange.  Douce 
sayi  soHljt  the  gannet,  a  bird  about  the  aiiu: 
of  a  goose,  nienlioned  hj  Ray  as  found  in 
Cornwall. 

CANTBEE.  A  stand  for  barrels.  North.  Called 
also  a  gmtlril. 

GANTY.    Merry ;  frolictoine.     Snuex. 

GAJ^TY-GUTTBD.     Lean  and  lanky.    Eut. 

GANZAS.     Geeso.     {Span.) 

GAOWING.    Chiang.    Eemoor. 

GAP.    To  notch  i  to  jag 
to  >lile,"  to  be  alwavs 

GAPESING-  Sight-seeiug.   Vi 


Sovlh.   "  To  gap  01 


,  .    ..._„  dial.  In  Devon 

strange  sight :  and  in  the  North, 

GAPESNATCIl.    A  fool.     Glow. 

CAPE-STICK.     A  huge  wooden  ipoon.     &»(.  , 

GAR.     To  force ;  to  compel ;  10  make,     f/orlh.  /  i*v 

See  further  in  Gare. 
GARATWIST.     Awry.     Svutx. 
GARB.     ■    •     -   -  ■      ■ 

mentioi 


entioneS  by  Drayton.  , 

hnicii       tf>...i.„..»      H...;.^  ^   tn    J  >ak'. 


drugs,  Ac.  to  And  out  the  impuiilies 
GARB-FEATIIERS.   The  feathers  notler  tliehii: 

of  a  hawk.     Bemrr: 
GABBOIL.    A  oommotion,  tumult,  uproar,  o 

conflision.   See  Florio,  pp.  S5,  H3 ;  Dnytoa'a 

Forms.  \i.  88 ;  Staniborst,  p.  34. 


I 

r 


QABCIL.     Underwood.    Narlh. 

liARCLlVE.    Tbe  herb  >grimoDy. 

GARD.  A  ficing,  or  Iriminidg.  "Tlirec  fairc 
gBrdi,"  Euphucs  Golden  Legacie,  p.  117. 
"  (larded  or  purfled  gsnneoli."  Hollybuid's 
Dinionarie,  1S93.  "  1  garde  ■  ganneDte.  I 
tette  0D«  garde  apoa  hj'io,  je  ieruie."  Pali- 
grant.  '■  No»  niaj  I  were  the  brodered  gsrdc," 
Kiug  CambiaeB,  p.  260.  See  bImi  Liturgica  of 
Edward  VI.  p.  123.  wrongly  explained  bylhe 
editor!  Solinian  and  Pereedo,  p.  233  ;  Thoma' 
Anec.  and  Trad.  p.  43. 

GARDE.     Csiued;  ma.lB.     (^.-S.)  "  He  jrarrfe 

nTynie  goo,"  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 

GAHDEBRACE.   Armour  for  the  arm.   (.*.-JV.) 

GARDEEN.    A  gnardian.     SuJaU. 

GARDEMANCER.    A  eupboaid.     (i>.) 

GARDEN.  To  garden  a  hawk,  L  e.  to  put  her 
on  a  piece  of  turf. 

GARDEN-GINGER.    Cayenne  pepper. 

GARDE  N-HOUSES.Suramer-hoiiseE.fr«|Qent1y 
mcnlioned  by  our  old  dramatiats  ai  places  toi 
intrigue  and  dehaucheiy-  Gard«i-po(,  a  water- 
ing pal,  Du  Bartas,  p.  i.  Gardm-ieiiorf,  a 
very  cominDn  whore,  Peele'a  Jeata,  p.  3. 

CARDEROBE.  A  wardrobe:  the  place  in  s 
palace  where  the  clothes  arc  kept,     (ff.) 

GARDEVIANCE.  A  cheat,  trunk,  pannier,  or 
^ket ;  a  hag  for  meat.  "  Seriniolum,  a  ku- 
ket  or  foraar,  a  gardiviuice,"  Elyot,  1559. 
"  Bagge  or  gardeviaiince  to  put  meat  'm,prra," 
tluloet,  1^52. 

GARDMTNES.     Reward*.     (.^.-JV.) 

GABE.  (I)  To  make,  or  cauie.     See  Perceval, 
1411 !  Iiumbna,  343.    Garlr,  made.     "  Make 
orygfTf  todo,  la  the  Seotliih  men  lay,"  Florio. 
Tfun  he  pnj*d  the  potwte 


MtlTthtiyngiaegaTit, 


i.  Ft.  \l  33,  t.  Its. 


(*)   Heady.     Richar 
(5)   r3Jm,oriavcU 


GARB-BRAINED.  Thoughtlesi;  giddy.   SoulH. 
GARE.LOCKS.    A  cock's  gaffles.     Cinh. 
.    QARESOWNE.    Aboy.or  yonlh.     (.1.-^.) 

Th»l  mmdshyni  knjghl  ofgrele  rmownc 

0(  ■  mjipniwd*  ^'WBB., 

US.  Co-lit.  Fi,  11. 38,  r.  fna. 
OARBTT.    A  watch-tower ;  a  room  near  the  top 
of  k  building. 
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GARPANOYL.    An  eel.spear.    Pr.  Parv. 

GARFITS.     Garble.     North,     i 

OARGATE.  The  throat.  Chaucrr.  We  lutve, 
gargiar  in  Byng  Alisaunder.  363S.    /  -Jm  /<  y. 

CARGEL.  A  projecting  ipout  from  a  gntler. 
wmelimet  made  in  grotesque  and  ornamented 
forms.  "  Gargyle  in  a  wall,  gargoiUe,"  Pals- 
grave. "Gargeyld  withgrayboundes/'Perc]', 
p.  27.    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  1S6. 

GARGILOL'N.  Part  of  tbe  nmnblea  of  a  deer. 
See  Sir  Triatrem,  p.  387  ;  ReL  Ant.  i,  153, 

G.^SGQ1U!{.  Jargon ;  laDguage.  {^f.-N.)  See 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  pp.  106,  107. 

GARGUT-ROOT.    Bear's-foot.     Norf. 

GARISH.  Splendid;  shining;  m^niScent ;  fine. 
See  LJUy's  Siie  Court  Comedies,  1G32,  tig.  V. 
vi  1  Marlowe,  ii.  44:  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  235; 
Harrison,  p.  172.  GariaMi/,  Billingtlcy's 
Bracbj-Martyiolagia,  1657,  p.  35.  In  tbe 
provinces  it  is  used  in  the  senses  of fiigUvited, 
virry  mid,  ailly.fiiol'uhiy  gay. 

CARISOUN.   (I)  ToheaL      CAmcer. 

(2)   A  reward.      Garyion,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  409. 

GARLAND.  Tbe  ring  in  atarget  in  which  the 
prick  or  mark  was  set. 

GARLANDS.  A  common  name  for  small  col- 
lections  of  popular  ballads. 

GAKLK.  To  spoil  butler  in  miking  by  hudUng 
it  with  hot  hands.    Eail. 

GARLED.  Variegated ;  streaked  i  spotted.  A 
term  applied  to  the  colour  of  animala.  Bee 
Harrison,  pp.  226,  239.  ■'  While  thickly  apou 
ted  wilh  reid,  the  outside  spots  smaJi,"  Batche- 
Ws  Orthoepical  Analysis,  1809,  p.  133. 

CARLETE.     Garlic.    Peggf. 

GARLIC-EATER.    A  stinking  fellow.     SouH. 

GARLONG,    A  garland.   Christmas  Csroli,  p.  9. 

GARN.  (1)  A  garden  ;  a  garner.     Soulh. 

(^TTarn.     A'orM.     See  Kennett,  p.  65. 

GABNADE.  A  diah  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
scribed  in  Ord-  and  Reg.  p.  465. 

GARNARDE.  A  wine  of  Granada.  See  tbo 
SquyrofLowe  Dcgre,  758. 

GABNEMENT.    A  garment.    (vf-M) 

MS.  Caf,t,b.  Ff.  li!  ai,  f.  ■«). 
GARNER.     Properly,  a  granary  ibut  it  aUo  alg- 

nitics  a  store-room  of  any  kind. 
GARNETOUR,     Provisions ;  liveij.     {A-N.) 
GARNETT.  (1)  A  kind  of  firework,  appearing 

like  a  flying  broom.     {Hal.) 
(2]  Garnti  tppiUe,  the  pomegranate. 

i*>4gu'.  "s,  sbt.  jKiit.  131,  r.  13. 
(31  A  kind  of  hinge.     Oxf.  Glou.  Arch. 
GARNISH.  (1)  A  serriea  which  generally  con. 

sisted  of  seta  of  twelve  diabes.  aaucers,  &c. 

See  Warner,  p.  123.     Togamith  tlulabte.ta 

set  the  dishes  on  it. 
(2)  The  fees  paid  by  a  prisoner  on  entering  gaol. 

See  Songs  o(  London  Prentices,  p.  57  \  and 

GARNISON.    A  guard,  or  garrison,    (X-A'.J 


VASN-VTNDIS.     A  reel  to  nind  yim  upon. 

North.     "  A  )iu  gtrawyn,  jirgiUum"  Nomi- 
e  MS.     Ste  Pr.  Pirv. 
J'GARRACK.     Awkwird.     Cum*. 
^CARRANT.     A  gelding.     S«  State  Papen.  iii. 
169;  EjfCTton  P«pcn,  p.  153;jaron,  Holin. 
shed,  Chron,  Ireland,  pp.  119.  l&G. 
■JGARRAY.     Arraj;  troop*.      Tmnttley  Mgit. 
GARRE.     To  make  a  garment,  or  do  an;  olba 

work ;  to  expel.      North. 
GARRET.    The  heid.     Var.  duO. 
GAKRETTED.   Hating  imalliplinlen  of  stone 
inierted  io  lite  jointf  of  maionrr  m  flint-nork. 
Sec  Britton,  p.  Z63. 
OARRICK.    Ad  awkTird  pereon.     fi'erlh. 
GARRINC.     Chirping  i  ehatleriof.     "  Garring 

and  fliyng  of  briddiu."  ApoL  Loll.  p.  9&. 
GARRON-NAILS.     Laj^  apike-uuls.     North. 
GARRYS.     Makeaj  caoaa.    See  ffar. 

1  wu  u  blfOie  u  byrd  on  bff^T  ; 

GARS.    Grau.     Garihig,  apaslure.     North. 

GARSIj^    A  notcii.     PaUgracf. 

GAR3IN0.  A  method  of  bleeding  hy  pricking 
the  skin  vilh  ■  Isneel.  It  differed  ilighllj 
from  cuptring,  andiru  done  on  leierai  pari) 
of  the  body. 


I 


CARSON.    A  youth  (» page.     {A.-N.)' 


Tin  11) 


nh,me. 


MS.  oiMab.  t(.  a. ».  t.  ua. 

^turpc  aii  or  Mele. 

nyghlEfiDl  hEkheli. 

CARTEN.     A  garter.     North.     Al>o,  rom'in 

the  ihesf.     UurharK. 
GARTH.  ( 1 )  A  yard ;  a  imall  field  or  inciosure 
'  adjoining  a  home;  a  churchyard  ;  »  garden  ; 
an   orrhardi   a    warren.     North.    "Garthe 
cretK."  garden  cru>, 

TMk  ■  i>«y.»(f|hWDriri>mf  rrriH  wit.  ind^JT 

»h)rm  Hi  »1»,  uirt  |>n  hym  ahir  ■  dnghti  of  (udr 
Hde  wjBt.  US.  Uiir.  Med.  f.  US. 

(i)  A  hoop,  or  liaad.     North. 
(3)  See  Fuh-gartht.  and  Bhiunt. 
OARTHOR.     A  garter.     Paltgnwt. 
GARTIiVNERR.    A  gardener.     Tmcntlty. 
GARTLE  HEADED.    ThoughllMS.    Bait. 
Hf^GARTLESS.     HeedleM;  tboughtleu.    Eatl. 

GASCOINES.     See  Caay-eattrnt.     "  Mueh  in 
my  gaacoinei,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  aig.  Ce.  v.   See 
the  Wido*  of  Watling  Street,  p.  29. 
CASK.  (1)  A   gooie.    Skelton,   i.  410;    The 

Goode  Wif  thaugbt  hir  Doughler.  p.  B. 
m  GOM.    MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  ti.  38. 
GASB-KOUND.    A  kind  of  hound  fornierlv 
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ranch  valned  for  foi  or  hare-hunting,  on  ie> 

count  of  tt»  eicellenl  aight.     See  Topiell, 

1607,  p.  16?. 
CAaitfUL.     Ghastly ;  Aightful.     Eail. 
CAST.  (1}  To  frighten;  to  terrify.     "  I  gute, 

I  feare,"  FaUgravt.     Il  ia  the  part.  pa.  in  the 

following  paauge. 

Uli  ■IJIc  >u  but  (o  nun*  hm  lau. 
An*  »mr  «■•  on  bem  u  the  Ihi. 

(2)  Spirit :  breath ;  a  ghoat,  or  apirit. 
GAST-BlRDi  Aaingle partridge inthethooling  . 

■eaion.     Suffolh. 
GAST-COW.    A  cow  which  doei  not  produce  a 

cair  in  the  setaoa.     Eatt. 
GASTEB.     Same  ai  Gasl,  q.  y.     Ray  hai  it  as 

an  Eaaei  word,  and  Giffonl,  who  wai  a  native 

of  (hat  county,  uaea  It  in  his  Dialogue  on 

Witches,  IB03, 
GASTFUL.     Frightful.     Pabgrme. 
GASTNE.     An  apparition.      Batman,  1582. 
GASTNESS.    Gliastlineu.     {A..S.)     Il  occurs 

in  Chancer  and  Shakespeare. 
QASTQXJiE-    Ajfiljtnde.     (,J..N.) 
GAT.  (1)  A  goal.    Nominate  MS. 

GATE.  (1)  ^  fgf'-Tlnl      South. 

(2)  A  way,  path,  street,  or  road.  ''Go  Ihi 
gate,"  go  thy  way.  Tlie  track  of  an  animal 
was  called  hit  gate.    Blome,  ii.  78. 


Ift  bf  ka  rn  ttiefata. 


(3)  Manner ;  fashion,     llareluk,  2419. 
GATE-DOOR.   The  street  or  outer  door.   Oa^ll 

daort,  Towneley  Myst,  p.  107. 
GATE-DOWN.    A  going-down.    Falfran. 
CATEL.     Goods ;  property  ' 
BeTnarhhpalfii'    ■ 


■onrigtiu 


roi.f.  44. 

IT.  f.  m. 

"ur.0^^^ 

orecaay 
-     Ken- 


GATE.PENNY.    A  tribute  paid  by  the 

■ly  tenants  for  leare  to  pasa  through 

more  of  Ibeir  lord's  gates  for  the  moi 

passage  to  and  from  their  own  landi.     Ken- 

nell,  MS.  Lanid.  1033. 
GATE-POST.BARGAIN.    When  the  ini...,  _ 

paid  on  the  gate-poit  before  (he  stock  sold 

leaTe  the  fielX    North. 
GATE-ROOM.    A  yard,  or  paildock.  fc/.^.  Jf^A, 
GATES.   0/*eryo/M,  in  anether  manner.  //«/ 

gala  three,  nearly  three  o'clock. 
GATE^SCHADYLLE.    The  diviiion  ot  a  road 

Tnto^lwo  or  more  ways,     Pr.  Pom. 
GATE-SHORD.    A  gale-way  ;  a  pUce  or  gap 

for  a  gate.     Sommet. 
GATE. WARD.  A  porter,  or  gate-keeper.  {.rf.-i\) 
GATHER.  (I)  To  glean.     Soairrut. 
(2)   Togtthtr  Hp,  to  be  in  a  pauioD  and  scold 

any  one.      To  gather  oitt't  tflf  togrlhrr.  a*  a 


OAU 


doM  wben  be  inlcndB  to  uhibit   hit 

Mnagth. 
(3)  An  uumal'i  pluck.     See  Ord.  ind  Beg.   p. 

Z97  ;  Cotgra«!,  in  »,  HailiUtt. 
GATHERER.    A  moner-takcr  at  ■  (hratre. 

mnt  wu  midei  irU»'r"  "III"  i".  bM  mj  fclIijwM 
endlDK  [bim}  oTKn  Mn  to  ui,  biT(  nuy  lymn 

^L        GATHERERS.     A  hone't  i«tb  b;  which  he 
^^M  dram  hi*  ibod  Into  hit  month. 

^P        GATHERING.     Hiking  <do«d  hiy  or  corn  into 
^H  CWki  or  rom  for  carting  it. 

GATHERS.    Oat  of  the  gnthen,  i.  t.  out  of 
order,  id  diatrened  circuniitancei. 
,*^l4«     GATLESS.     Hcedleu  1  eirelFSi.     Bal. 

GATTERAM.    ApreeiUuie.    iiw. 

IGATTER-BUSH.  The  wild  geldrr-role,  or  dog- 
vood.    Also  filled  the  ga/tridge. 
CATTLE  HEADED.     Forgrtful.     ftnri. 
OAT-TOTHED.     ChBUcer,  Cuit.  T,  470,  6186. 
Vttj  rods  ffap-lodUd.  and  lama  MSS.  eal- 
lothtd.     It  meuia  hiving  teelh  itaoding  or 
projecting  out.    "  Dtnltt  firrti,  gag  (eelh,  or 
teetli  itBnding  out,"  Notnenclalor,  I&85,  p. 
29.    Tjtwhiti  profeMeahimeelf  unihle  to  ex- 
pluD  thii  word. 
GAUBERTS.     Iron  ibcVi  for  ehimneyi.   ChaA. 
CAUBY.    A  lonl.  or  clown.     Deri. 
CAUCHAH.   VeMtion.   "  Htved  «t  thiyrejuB- 
eiar,"  Wright's  Pol.  longs,  p.  319. 

■       GAUCY.    F«l  lad  comely.     North. 
GAUD.  (I)  Hibfl ;  practice : fuhion.     Yortth. 
(a)  A  toy,  or  piece  of  finery.    Siat.    Hence 
gaaded.  idorned.  Ciiriol.  ii.  I. 
(3)  A  jest,  or  trick.    Lyrtgalc.  p.  92.    Alio,  to 

CAUDEES.  Thelirgerlwadsinimllforprayei. 
"  Giudye  of  beedes,  tapicau  tie  palmonlrt," 
PdigriTe. 

■  UpoD  (hi  gamltn  ill  nithout 

Wm  wHttft  of  golde  t^f  rtpt*'r. 
e™*/.  *H,  IJM,  t.  liH). 
GAUDERY.     Knery  1  gaietT.    It  is  wrongly  ex- 
plained  in  Skelton'a  Work),  u.  191. 
GAUDY.    Gaiety.    AI»o   gay.     Hence  gaudy- 
diy,  1  feitiial  or  fcait  day. 


PvUgTO'^i^ 


IGAUDY.GR«EN.    A  light  green  colour.   "  Co- 
lour hit  gaude  jrene,"  Ord.  snd  Reg.  p.  432. 
There  U  a  very  ancient  receipt  for  making  it 
in  MS.  Karl.  2253. 
GAUP.    To  go  off.     Someriil. 
GAUGIILING.    Tall  and  ilendcr  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk.     Wane. 
.  GAUK.    To  stare  vacanlly.     NoFth. 
tlAUK-HAND^D.     Left-handed.     Cracn. 
'a'J.'M<''-\VKY.  Aiimplelonjiclown.  Also, awkward. 


r.  dial. 
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GAULIC-HAND.    The  leA-liaad.     JVartM. 
GAULS.     Spot*  where  gnui,  com,  or  Imm, 

have  failed.    Soulh.     f.  ttjlr 

GAULT.     BluecUy.     Vm-.ilaL 

GAUM.  Toconprehend,  orundemandi  to  di«- 
tingaiah  ;  to  conaider;  lo  fear)  to  haniUe 
improperiy.  Narlk.  This  Itat  tneaning  ii 
fonnd  in  Eletcher'a  Poema,  p.  !3I),  anif  ' 
■till  in  coniiDoa  nae.  In  aome  place*,  not 
gautn  a  maa  ia  not  to  mind  hiio.    Alio,  to 

GAUMLESS.   Vacant;  half  lUly.   Narlk.   AIm, 

froiea,  ■>  the  fingen  are. 
GAUN.    (1)    A    gallon  meaiure.     IV.    «K«t 

"  Gawnei  of  ale,"  Sharp'*  Gov.  Myat.  p.  !>0. 
{i)  Going;  ^ven.     North. 
GAL'NCE.  (1)  Gaiinl.     Skellon,  i.e4. 
(2)  To  prance  ■  hone  up  and  down. 
GAUNSEL.    A  kind  uf  aauce  made  of  flour  and 

milk,  and  coloured  with   aifiron:  fonuerly 

eaten  with  geeae. 
GAUNT.  (I)  To  yawn.     Nartkumb. 
(2)  The  old  Englith  name  for  Ghent. 
GAUNTRY.    A  wooden  frame  for  ca>ka. 
GAUP.  (1)  Vulgar  or  noisy  talk.     Dtrby.  i.tmf. 
(2)  To  gape,  or  slare.    For.  diaL  '  "^ 

GAUPBN.     Twohand/nlla.    Henee.  on  immo- 
derate quantity.     Norlh. 
GAUPS.     A  nmplclon.    South. 
GAURE.     To  stare ;  to  look  vacantly.    Chattrr. 

AIh),  lo  oj  or  shout. 
GAUSTER.    To  lough  loudly  ;  to  be  nj|{|^  (« 

twagger.     Craeea. 
GAUVE.    To  stare  vacantly  or  rudely.     Nitrlh. 

Seuvy,  a  dunce. 
GAUVISON.    a  young  aimpleton.     Norlk. 
GAVEG.  A  gage,  or  pledge.  Stale  Papcr«,u.  131. 
GAVEL.  (1)  A  sheaf  of  corn  before  it  is  tied 

up,   not    usually  applied    to  wheal.     Eail. 

Cutgrave  hai,  "Jasrler,  lo  swathe  Or  gavell 

come  1  lo  mike  il  into  aheavea  or  gavella." 

See  also  in  v.  Et^attU. 

(2)  To  ala«  vaeantly.     0,mb. 

(3)  The  gahle  of  a  building. 
GAVELKIND.    An  ancient  tenure  in  Kent, by 

which  the  Inndi  o(  a  falheir  were  dirided 
among  all  bis  sons,  or  Ihe  knds  of  a  brother, 
dying  without  iisue,  among  all  the  surviving 
brotben  ;  a  cualom  b;  which  the  female  de- 
seendanla  were  atterly  excluded,  and  bsslardi 
inheriied  with  legitimate  childreu.  See  Liun- 
birde'a  Perambulation,  IS96,  p.  bZQ. 
GAVELOK.  A  apeai,  or  javelin.  The  term  i* 
ttill  uaed  in  the  North  for  an  iron  crow  or 
lever.    See  Brockelt,  p.  130. 


GAVER.    The  lea  cray-fiah.     Connr. 
GAVER-IIALE.    The  jack-anipe.     f>et>ott. 
GAW.     A  boat-pole.    Alio,  a  slriiie.    South. 
GAWCUM.     A  simpleton.    Somtntf. 
GAWTIN.     A  clownish  fellow.     Chew*. 
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^  (3)  To  lawk  and  apit.     Devon.     M  m".—-  ' 
'  GAWK-A-MOUTH,    Appiusfoot.     Bfrm. 

GAWKSllAW.    A  left-liudvd  nun.     yorkth. 

GAWL.     Gold.     Somfrml. 

GAWLB.     Same  u  aelr  (2). 

M3.  emus.  Ft.  i.  e.  t.  I». 
CAWLEY.     A  lunptetoD.      War^e. 
GAWMIN.     Vuuit  1  ttupid.     Korlh. 
GAWNE.  Gi*e.  StUl  in  me  in  Eiiei.   Howard 

Household  Brolu,  p.  416. 
GAWNET.     A  limpleton.     ITi/'t. 
GAWN-PAIL    A  piU  witb  ■  huidle  on  one 

tide.   Glow.    Qn.  from^HN? 
GAflT.   Tbe  channel  Ibrongh  which  vtternuu 

from  a  water-wheel.     LarK. 
GAY.  (1)  A  print,  or  picture.   "  tie  loved  pnly 

garei,"  Mifd  Emlyn.  p.  26. 


(3)  -  Caniidersble ;  tolerable.     Korlh. 

(4)  quickjhit.      Far.dial. 

Ih)  The  nOOD  or  morning.     NoHh. 

(6)  A  giy  penoD.     Gmeayne. 

(7)  A  imall  rut  in  ■  path.    Line. 
OAT.CABDS.    Court  cards.    Af^bU. 
OAY-FLOOR.    Id  the  coal-piU  at  Wednabary 

in  Slaflardihirc,  ibt  third  parting  or  laming 
in  the  body  of  the  coll  ii  called  the  gay- 
fiaor.  two  fool  thick.      Kennctl.  MS.  Lantd. 

GATLE3.    Gaola.    Hall,  Henry  vi.  T.  91. 

GAYSE.     Togainiay. 


OAYNBD.     Aiailed.     Ellit,  u.  247. 
GAYNESSE.    Gaiety.     L/rfffa/f. 
GAYNESTE.     Readieit ;  n«mt.    At  the  gag. 

netle.  i.  e.  at  random.     Palijrarr. 
GAYNORE.     Queen  CueolTer. 
QAYNPAYNB,  The  andent  namp  of  the  iword 

■ued  at  loumimenti. 


Hamxic*  oftKt  Umk,  Sim  Cblltg.  MS. 

1   QAra-STlE.    Tbehigh-way.   Ungloft,p.319. 

L  CAYNTYL     Geatle.     Bilfm. 

^OAY-POLE.  A  piece  at  wood  which  goes 
acrou  the  iDlerlor  oT  a  chimney  on  wliich  the 
hangen  for  the  kettlca  are  hung.     Salop. 

'  GAYS.    Goei.    yorli. 

Ttvkbfil  Bamryd  Bad  irrdir  alLu! 


I    GAYSHBN.     Aiimpleton.    Cumt. 
I-OAYSPASD.   Csiping? 

OrlKir  ftfrait  "iih  gruechinJe  tpin. 

WsrU  ArUitft,  MS.  Uneilm.  t.  R. 

I  OAYSTYN.    To  lodge.     CmwyM. 

lOAYTE.    Agoat.   See  Perceval,  IBS,  2^.4. 26B, 
314,  847  ;  Et«Uq.  Antii).  i.  S2. 


GAZE.    A  deer  wu  taid  lo  itand  at  gaie,  when 

il  Hired  at  anything. 
GAZET.     A  Vencliiu>  coin,  worth  about  three 
farthinga.     Thii  wan  the  original  price  nC  the 
small  writlen  courants,  which  foniierly  sup- 
plied the  place  of  mrwipapen.     Hence   (he 
modem  terra  Gatrltt. 
GAZLES.    Black  currants ;  wild  plnnu.    KmL 
GE.     To  go.  as  in  the  giJu,  to  hones. 
GEALE.     To  freeze;  to  congeal.     Naret.  _ 

GEALL.    Togiieve.     f/arlhami.  M 

GEAN.     The  wild  cherry.      Far.  dial  S 

OEANCE.    A  jaunt,or  emnd.    /oiwm.  ■ 

GEAND.     A  pant.    Degrenot,  1242.    [^..^,} 
GBANT.     Ajay.     SUimrr. 
GEANY-     Profllable.     Tumr. 
GEAR-  (1)  Anykindof  moTeab1eproperty;9uli- 
ject.  matter,  or  liuiineii  in  grueral.  The  latter 
sense  ii  common  in  old  plays.    Still  in  nse- 

(2)  A  worthless  person.     Ym-lak. 

(3)  To  drcM,     /«  hugeari,  in  good  order.     Out 
of  gear,  unwell,  out  of  order. 

GEARMENT.     Buhbisb.     Yorhh. 
GEARS.     Hone  trappings.     Far.  dial 
GBARITM.    Out  of  order,     tme. 
GEASON,    Scarce.     See  Geiion.    "  Scant  and 

geaaon."  Harrison's  England,  p.  236. 
GBAT.  (1)  Pace;  notion.    f/orthwiB. 

(1)  The  hole  throngb  which  melted  metal  runs 
into  amould.     MS.  Lanad.  1033. 

(3)  Jet.    See  Hanison't  EDglaiid,  p.  239, 
GEAY.  (1)  To  go.     Meritoo,  p.  99. 

(2)  A  jay.     Howell'i  Lex.  (sect.  luii.) 
GEB.    To  bold  up  the  eye*  and  face  j  to  sneer. 

Mortlt. 
CECK.      Scorn;   derision;  contempt.      NorlA. 

Sec  Cymbeline.  «.  4.    Also,  to  lost  the  head 

scornfully.     Hence,  an  object  of  scorn,  a  fool, 

a*  in  Twelfth  Night,  ».  1. 
GECKDOK.     The  herb  goose-grass. 
GED.  (1)  A  inke.     Norlhumi. 
(2)  Dead,  deceased.    Derbytk. 
GEDDBDB.     Dead.     {J..S.)    "  Uve  is 

dede."  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  96. 
OEDDI8.     Goods ;  propertr. 


oose-grass. 

ittmb. 

bf,k.  ■  m 

..S.)    "  Uve  is  Bffl^H 

•It.  p.  96.  ^^^M 

rs.  umWiia.li7.  dOi.  ] 

le  MS.    fjuJ  »a  •: 

vagabond. 


tijoBt  fillrntm  tngoBt.  Itutmsde. 

GEDER.  To  gather  together  ilo  meet.    GeAirt, 

gathered,  Tur.  Tott.  «i». 
GED-WAND.     A  good  foroien.     North. 
GEB.  (1)  To  give.     Far.  dial    Also,  to 

(2)  An  sifronl ;  stubbornness.     -VorM, 

(3)  To  agree;  to  Bl;  to  suit  with.      Tar.  iflal. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  IZI. 

GEEAL.     Clear.     Yoriik. 
GEED.     Gave.      Seen,  gifea.     North. 
GEBRING.    The  ladders  and  side-rails  of  t 
waggon.     Midlmd  C, 


GEES.    Irsivt,  q.  t.    Reliq.  Anliii.  i.  £7. 
GEESE.  A  horee'»  girth  or  under-jlfiij.  Hence, 

Id  girth  or  biniL     Devon. 
GEET.  (I)  Jet.    See  Sir  Degrennt,  14G1. 


I 


r"- 


I 


(2)  Goatg.     WiighCaPol.  Sotigt.  p.  199. 

GEFF.     De»f.     Chnh. 

GEFFE.    Given.    Robin  Hood,  i.  B9. 

GEFTHE.     A  gift.      Webrr. 

OEG.     To  wslk  csreleHly.     North. 

GEGGIN.     Aimtlltub.    h'orfh. 

GEIIBZIE-CUEESE.      A   itrj    poor   cheeie, 

mide  of  milk  partially  ikiramed.     Eail, 
GE-HO.    A  phrase  addreued  lo  hones  lo  make 

them  go.     It  coireapond*  to  Ihe  Italian  Cio, 

which  occun  in  a  aimllai  lense  in  Ihe  Dialogia 

trialurarum.  1180. 
GEITHER.    An  aniraal'i  pluck.     Fiorio,p.l23. 
GEITLBSSE.    Without  booty. 
JK  iM  itUioK  («>  honu.  [hi  fcjng  ■llle  be  gniede. 
And  1*7  m  nt  guDyoga,  >||mu  for  a  lyllHle. 

GELD.  (1)  To  geld  anl-hilla  ii  to  cut  off  the 
topi,  and  throw  the  inside  over  the  land. 
Herrfordth. 

(2iToc»»tr8lej,butfDrmerlyuipd  for  the  opera- 
tion ~by  w&ieh  females  are  rendered  barren. 
In  the  North  of  EngUnd,  a  cow  or  ewe  not 
witli  young  ii  called  ageldcowor  a  geld  ewe; 
and  the  term  it  used  in  a  iimilar  sense  in  Ihe 
Towneley  Myit.  p.  75,  a£pIlBd-to  ■  vomaiij 
Reliq.  AnUq.  iL  210. 

<3)  A  tu,  or  impoiilion.    North. 

\i)  To  desnse  wheat.     Floiio,  p.  68. 

GELDING.  An  eunuch.  Widtliffe.  Used  for 
jodtiny  in  Cheiter  Plajs,  i.  1 79. 

GELE.  Jelly.  Pormeof  Cury,  p.  50.  Gelidt, 
made  into  a  jelly,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 1 
Warner,  p.89,  Ce/(^M,Hajri8on's  Descriptio: 
of  England,  p.  167. 

GBLL.  (1)  To  crack,  or  split.     Norl/i. 

(2)  A  large  number  or  quantity.      H  arte. 

GELMYD.    Glittered,     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77. 

GELOUS.    Jealous.    Lydgale. 

GELOWB-FLOURE.    ApUyflower.  Paltjirmi 

GELP.    Thin  insipid  liquor.     Yorkih. 

OELPE.    To  boast.    Nominale.M3. 

GELT.  (I)  Money.    Skelton.ii.  176. 

(2)  Barren,  or  impoWnl,      Yortih. 

GEl.TlIES.    GuilM.     Reliq.  Anliq.  i.  227. 

GEI.TIF.    Guilly,    Sevyn  Sages,  85fi. 

GELUCE.     Jealous.     Pr.  Pare. 

GEMEAN.    Gammon;  Fulgar.     Yarkih. 

GEME-FEDERS.  The  feathers  which  cover 
Iiawk'a  tail.     Skinnrr. 

GEMEL.  A  twin,  or  pair  of  anything.  Hence 
gemeli,  a  pair  of  hinges.  Thui  word  occurs  in 
many  forms.  In  some  early  writers,  quoted  by 
Steevens,  it  seems  to  bave  Ihe  meaning  o{ 
gimmai,  or  double  ring. 

JaruaianafinMiwheJoua  In  und^F. 

GEUKTRT.    Geometry.    Const.  Mast.  p.  12 
frmgtrt,  L^dgate's  Minor  Founi.  p.  1 1. 
GEJUUAH.     A  gtatlemvt.     Var.  dial 


GEMMEBT.    A  jewel-house.    Bbmnt. 
GEMMINY.    A  mlgar  exclamation  of  sorpiiie. 
Var.  dial. 

GEN.  (1)  Against.    Ptgjft. 
l2)  Began.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  2M0. 
GENDE.     Neat  i  pretty.     CAaucer. 
GENDER.    To  ring  ilo  resound;  lo  chatter  with 

the  leeth.     Crmen. 
GENDRE.    To  engender. 

S>y  Ihou  *lt  TmpoteiX  to  rnd'.  In  thi  t^i. 

3IS.  QtnniS.  ff.  I.  8,  r.  lit. 

GENE.  (1)  Genoa.     Ueame's  I^dngtaft. 

(2)  Given.     Hunttyng  of  tbc  Hare,  26S. 

(3)  To  force;  to  compel ;  lo  invite.     {A.-S.) 
GENEFE.    A  knife.    RorlaniU. 
GENERAL.    The  people ;  the  public.     Shot. 
GENERALS.    The  arcbdeacon'i  visitUion.    A 

term  used  at  Norwich. 
GENEREN.    Engender;  create. 


GENEROUS.    Of  noble  birth.    SAat, 
GENEST.     The  bniom  plant.     {Ut.) 
GENET.    The  wild  cat.     Arch.  uii.  44. 
GENGE.    A  company  of  people;  a  retinue;  a 

family;  a  nation.     It  occurs  in  MS,  Cotl. 

Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ft.  2  ;  Anhour  and  Merlia,  pp. 

H2.  305. 

CENLESE.  The  cusps  or  featherings  in'  the 
arch  of  a  doorway,     if.  Wyrc. 

GENNER.    January,     fl'ebcr. 

GESOWAIE.     A  Genoese.     Naret. 

GENT.  Neat ;  pielty ;  gallant  -,  courteous ;  no- 
ble,    {.i.  N.) 

GENTEBIE.  Conrlety  :  honour.  {A.-N.)  Gat- 
/Woae.DegreTant,  481;pnifru<,  E.  Glouc  p. 
CG.     GnUry,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

GENTILE.  Gentlei  genteel;  well-bum ;  gen- 
tleman-like. GmliUiche,  beaulifully,  Bnely, 
gcnlcellv.     (J.-M) 

GENTILITY.     Gentiliim.     Hooper. 

GENTIN.    Projecting:  intheway.  Norlhttmk. 

GENTLE.  A  gentleman.  Skak.  Common  in 
old  ballads.     See  Eglunour,  112,1000. 

GENTLEMAN-USHEB-  Originally  lit»t«oflS- 
cer.  atlf  udant  upon  queens  and  other  penona 
of  bigb  rank.  Afterwards,  a  sort  of  opper- 
servant,  whose  duly  it  was  to  hand  his  miatresa 
to  the  coach,  and  walk  before  lier  bareheaded, 
though  in  later  timea  sbe  leaned  upon  his  ina- 
See  Nares,  in  v. 

GENTLERY-MEN.    The  genlrv.    {A.-N.) 

GENTLES.    Maggots  or  grubs.    Var.dM. 

GENTLY.  Gently  with  a  rush,  i.  c.  he  not  too 
impetuoiis.    North. 

GENTRY-CUFFIN.    A  gentleman.     Drkktr. 

GE.NZIE.  An  engine  of  war.  See  Local  Hitt. 
Tab.  Book,  Trad.  i.  247. 

GEOMESIE.  Mensuration.  "  Geometric  and 
geomMie,"  P.  Ploughman,  p.  1H6. 


OBOMETEB.    A  gauger.     Taylor. 
GEORDIE.     George.     Norlli. 
GEORGE-NODLB.     A  gold  coin,  temp.  Hen. 

VllL  worthahout  6*.  Brf.    SeeJBColi,  ii 
GEOSB.    A  hut  (or  geete.     North. 
GEOTER.     A  caster  of  metals.     (,*.-jV.) 
GEP.     A  aeuKIc      Cnaen. 
GEPON.   A  pourpoint  or  doublet.  SeeCUuiodei 

iti  Sir  Triitrem,  p.  37a. 
GER.     See  Gar.  Gari,  and  Gnr. 
GERAPLOL'R.     Tbe  giUiflower.     Bartl. 
GERHE;.     A^handfulofhar.     Smerttt. 
GERDOLES.    Girdles.     Wtber. 
CERE.     Same  ai  Grar,  q.  T. 
GEREVE.     A  guardiiQ.or  gOTemor. 
GEBFAWCOS.     A  kind  of  large  falcon.  A  gi-r. 
/eut.  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  26  ;  yernfauivn,  .MS. 

Addil.Il579,r.98. 


lUlhl.  ■ 


■»ik. 


GBRGEIK  'Greek*. "^  Will.  Werw.  p. 
(TESTK^SE.  ~CFaDgeablcnea9. 

«nuJ  Mothire^inMH. 

ir  lyKwat  but  a  il«t])r  glidne 


^EBI 


ISII.       Vild:    UDmnstnJiied. 
Lfdgate'i  Uinor  Poems,  p.  245. 
'    GERKIN.     A  gerfawcoQ.  (|.  v.     MarMam. 
'  QERU    A  toting  peraoti  of  either  wa.    {J-S.) 
"  Kii«»c  gerlji,   Gov.  MjbI.  p.  IBl. 
GER-LAUCUTERS.    Penoni  who  Uugh  extra- 
vagantly lad  noi»ily.     See  Mellon'i  Sixcfold 
Politician.  1&09,  tig.  M.ii. 
GERMAINB.    A  iced,  or  bud.    Shot. 
GERMAN.     A  brother.     Renter. 
GERM.  (I)  To  grin;  to  mart.     Norlk.     It  alu 

(2)  To  open  ;  to  cnme  unaewn.     Yoriih. 
IjERNADB.    Granada.     Chaucfr. 
GBBNB.     Promptly ;  earnestly. 

GBRNETER.    The  pomegranate.    See  a  Uil  of 

planli  in  MS.  Slowie  b,  f.  3. 
GERNIER.     A  granary.     Paligratt. 
GERNING.     Teaming  1    deiire.     It  occurs  in 

MS,  Cott.  Veapaa.  D.  vii.  Pi.  20. 
GBRRE.     Quarrelling.    JVin^. 
G  ERRED.     Bedawbed.     Exnmor. 
GBHRICK.    The  lea-pike.     Comw. 
GBRSE.  (l)Grui.     North. 
(2)  Caoia :  make*.    (./.-&) 

WkUthou  hDjtv  mte  ttut  ■  wotfr  cUucia  grvte 

Sqltvpf  Kh«pfl,  utdffi-tt  thAmf  ic^rptf.    Et*fhta» 

■nd  Umiryn»HntQftlw_GrThf"'^yftfrtli«nigVQiM. 

GBBSING.    Pasturage.     Norln. 
GBRSOM.    Treaaarej  reward.    "  Cenwm  and 
gold,"Reliq.  Antiq.ii.  S17.    ■/  f44Tvw/. 

Than  Hlla  h»(  firwrm  Aillt  ptt. 

Tfast  faysf  uU*  tb>  ntn. 


(2)  Pushed  ;  pierced.      Wrber. 

(3)  (t!SBi>    Devon. 
GERTTE.    Girt ;  girded.     Biln 
GERUND-GRINDER.     A  ichoi 
GERV.      Changeable.      See   I.ydgate'a   Minor 

Poems,  p.  24.     It  aeemi  to  mean  giddj/  in 
Skelton,  i.  157.    See  Cmi*. 
GESARNE.     Thegarbage.    Cyienie,  Paligrave.  j 
Tsk  tta«  f^rnralt  huo.  and  ttsntHS  it.  and 


M.  C<J<.  THb.  CSnfst.  f.  M. 

Alio,  the  early  hlos- 
aich  some  hSTG  believed 
■nd    became    goilings. 

GESON.  Bare;  scarce.  See  Black's  Pen. 
Paaltai,  p.  31,  where  the  Cambridge  MS.  reads, 
"  false  othes  ben  holden  insesone." 


'tiou  ailgbl  iclu  Ittn  ini  Ih*  mrU  It  «*m>. 

Ma.  uw,  410.  r.  H. 

GESS.     Sort;  kind.    Somtnel. 

GESSARE.    Ouewhoguetaea.     Pr,  Parv. 

GESSB.  (1}  To  gueas.     Ckauerr. 

(2)  GuelU.     Part. 

{3)  To  aim  at  ■  mark.    See  Paltgrme. 

GKSSERAWNTE.    A  sort  of  jacket   without 
sleeves,  cotnposed  of  small  oblong  pistes  of 
iron  oriteet  overlapping  each  other,  and 
timet  covered  with  velvet.     [J.-fi.) 


j^ 


'■)  J 


GESSES.    Same  u  Jmn.  q.  v 
GESSID,     Valued,     flflier. 
GEST.  (I)  A  deed,  hiitorr,  oi 
termed  gnltt. 
Tlijt  unit  tail  ullyiA  Kynt  Selc. 
Yb  hy«  (Miff  thst  nm  red*. 

W*  H.r(.  IMt,  t.  It. 
(2)  A  gucit.    Octovian,  7&.    "  Glade  tlie  with 
Ihi  ynti,"  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  133. 
I)  A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a  prognaa  or 
journey.     Keney. 
(4)  Gesture  of  the  body.     ^muer. 
GESTGNED.    Lodged.    SeeGestaR 
-  212  1  Degrevant,  93&. 

Tbc  Trlnil4  UT  b*  U  >ha(  (lil, 


I 
I 


GESTBNING.  Ladgingt  tettOng;  enWrUin- 
ment/or  gtutU.  The  old  priory  greBt  hall, 
pant  of  ihe  de«nery  liouie  in  Worcester,  ii 
cUM  Ilie  Qegtep-hdl,  MS.  Untd.  1033.  See 
Torrenl  of  Porlugil,  p.  58  i  Getta  Rom.  p.  19  ; 
Gy  of  Wsrwiln,  p.  243  i  Arch.  xiii.  342. 
Gnlonyr,  Torrent  of  Portogtl,  p.  100 ;  giat- 
ningt,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  277. 

The  nD|»TDur  wu  (lul  nf  Ihit  trdiDK. 

Ami  IMde  Baf^fK  god*  grtlntgrft 

GBSTLB.    To  prince  a  horu  backnardi  and 

forward) :  to  itumble. 
GESTLING.    The  meeting  of  the  meroben  of 

the  Cinqtie  Porti  at  Romney,  eo.  Kent, 
GESTOLR,     A  tale-tellefi  a  relaler  of  geili 


GET.  (1)  Ibpefijnn/,  todie.    Togttrfftinime. 

to  resive  him.    North. 
(2)  Paahion  i  cnitomi  hehsTioar;  conlrivance. 

Chauerr. 
f3)  To  b«  Kolded,  or  beaten.     /  or.  dial. 
(41  Stock  1  breed  ;  income.     North. 
(&)That  nbieh  ii  begotten;  procreation.     See 

Towncley  Mj«.  Gloss,  in  v. 
(G)  A  goat.     Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  Vb. 

(7)  To  swagger ;  to  brag.     Paligravt. 

(8)  Booty ;  gain.      Gaaayiu. 
GET-AGATE.    To  make  a  beginning  of  avork 

or  thing.     North. 
GETARNVS.     Guitara.    SlrGcges,  101.  •' Ru- 

bihia  and  gctertta,"  MS.  Fairfai  IG. 
GETE.    A  jot,    See  Sir  Uegrevint,  1461. 

Aa  Juiief  the  Jowalte  nt  gcnmiv  pvrry. 

MS.  UflosbiA.i.ir.r.ni. 
GETEB.    A  part  of  a  Imilding  which  projecU 

beroud  the  rest ;  ■  jettio.    Pr.  Fare. 
GETilE.     Goeth.     Cliaucfr. 
GETON.    Gotten.     Alto,    begotten.     Sir  Egla- 
mour,  170,13.292.      Gtllt»,ffA.    Line.    See 
llavhins,  L  237.  siltm,  got.  found. 
CBTOUN'.     A  banner,  properly  tiro  yardi  in 

length.     Arch.  xxn.  397. 
GET-PENNY.    Ad   old  term  for  a  play  that 

turned  out  profitable.   Jmaon. 
GETTAR.     A  bragger.     Paligrate. 
GBTTERON.    Same  as  Gflotiti,  q.  t. 

TtiAU  Tkinnon  wudhplaycd  t^fre  In  tb*  vyadcv 
Thi[  m  man  hll  nuiiUrr  Bir|hl  Ihi  beller  tjair, 
With  jriiinHwuDdpcncellnaf  HiDdt)  luo. 

GETTING-AWAT.    Near  i  approncbing  to.    A 

QETTOUB,     A  bragger,  or  boaster. 

Thyi  gtnljlniBn,  thyifimiiiri, 

««.  H^rl.  ]»l.  t.  «. 
GETTS.     Eamiagi.     far.dul. 
GEW-CAW.     A  Jen's  harp.     Norlh. 
GEW.GOG.    A  gooseberry.    Sif^itt. 
GEWYT.    Gireth.     NominaleMS. 


's.ouiMkpr.i.  s,  f.iii 


GEYN.    Denial ;  refuul. 


TUUi 


Hryrrdii 


GEYNEBTYNE.     To  ransom.    Pr.  Parr. 
GEVSECOWPVNE,    To  hinder ;  to wilhrtlnd. 

Ft.  Pan.  p.  1 H9.     See  alto  ffainrape. 
GBYRE.  A  kind  of  eag^e,  mentioned  in  Plorw, 

cd.  1611.  p.  609. 
GEVST.      A  guest.     "  Tike,   my  frytt,  leid 

Adam  than,"  MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  49,  f.  SO. 
CEYT.     Goats.     State  Papers,  iii.  3. 
GEVZENED.    Parched  irilh  thirft.    North. 
GIIEET.  (1)  Jet.    Waller  Mapes,  p.  3S1. 

(2)  Goals.     Reynard  Ihe  Foxe.  p.  44. 
ClIELLS.    The  game  oftrip.     Grotr. 
GHENGE.    The  depth  of  a  furrow,    t.  ITigM. 
GHERN.    A  garden.    Bertt. 

GIIESSE.     Tu  guess.    Spenifr. 

GHETKIN.    Acucumber.    Cotfi. 

CnEUS.  Beggan,  a  term  of  reproach  for  the 
Flemish  Protestants.    Phillipi. 

GHIZZERN.  The  gizzard.  Liitc.  We  have 
ime  in  an  early  MS.  collection  of  medical 
ipts  at  Lincoln,  apparently  in  the  lune 

GHOST.    A  dead  body.    Also,  to  haunt  h  ■ 

ghost.     Shai. 
GHOWER.    To  jar,  or  brawl.    Emoor. 
GHYBE.      To  gibe,  or  scold.     North. 
GIAMBEUX.    Boota.    Speitter. 
GIB.  (I)  A  young  gosling,    line. 
'")  A  horae  that  shrinks  from  the  collar,  and  will 

not  draw.  Norlh.    ••  Gybbe  hone,  rRandim," 

Pr.Parr.  p.l9a. 

(3)  A  hooked  Mick.    North. 
piece  of  wood  used  in  supporting  the  roof 

(5)  a' 

used  as   a  term   of  reproach  to  ■  woman. 
"  Playeth  Ihe  gib,"  Scbole  Houm  of  WomcA, 
p.  73,  i.  e.  the  wanton. 
(G)  A  bump,or  swelling.    (jt.-N,} 
GIB-A-LAMB,    A  young  Umbkin  jmi  diopped 

liom  its  dam.    Dtrnm. 
GIBBER.    To  chatter.    Hamlet,  i.  1.    HenM 
gibber-gabber,  idle  talking,  Tnsser,  p.  !*6. 
GiirUh,  Florio,  pp.  60,  76. 
GIBBET.  (1)  A  violent  fall.  S^fuU.  To  , 
toad,  to  place  it  on  a  lath  or  pice?  ofw 
aop,  and  bv  sinking  one  end  precipitate  it 
iffidentlytacauie  death. 

(2)  Same  ai  Betllt.  q.  v. 

(3)  To  hang,  usually  on  asallows,  bnt  alao  on  or 
upon  anything. 


GIF 

CIBBLE.GABBLE.      Idle,    iiontmsiral    (al 

StifoU.   "Any  rude  gibble-giblile,"  Cotgni 

in  I.  BtrrasoUa. 
CIBBOL.     TLi  BpToalof  iDoliionDflheMCond 

yew.    Wnl.     frma  chiboL 
GIBBON.   A  hooked  Mick.    North. 
OIBBY-UEELS.    Kibed  beelt.   Sommtl. 
GIDBY-LAMB.    A  cailraled  Umli.     IFett. 
GIBBV-LEGS.    Legs  thai  Mit  thinner  on  the 

cilfsidc  than  Iheolher.    Drron. 
GIBUY-STICK.   Suneu(7iMan,q.T. 
GIB-CAT.  A  male-cat,  now  generu)'  ipplid  to 

one  that  hii  been  cMlraled,    '■  Aimeiitifholv 

u  ■  gihb'd  CTitt,"  HoweU'i  Englith  Proverbs, 

p.  10.    "  A  gibb,  or  old  m&le  ot,"  Honell'i 

Lex.  Tet.  1660. 
GIBE.   To  mock,  or  jeat,    "  A  mcrrj  jeiter  or 

giber."  norio,  ed.  l6l  1,  p.  72. 
GIB-FISH.    ThemiKer  oflheultnon.   NorlA. 
GIBIEK.    Gune.   Ralland  Papcn.  p.  27. 
GIBLETS.     Rap ;  tatten.     Kent. 
GIBRALTAR-ROCK.    Veined 

in  lumps  reBCmliling  •  roek. 
GIBRIDCE.   Gibberish.    Volgnrt. 
OIB-STAPF.    A  quaiter-il«ff.    North. 
GID.  (l)Agnide,orletder. 

I  vjll  hrild  niE  bjhlDd  UKl  IM  mtn  li 


jB)  OaTC.    Sommrt. 

niDDED.    Hunted.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  41S,  op. 
.   Ntres.    It  Hemi  to  mean  gvutrd,  directed,  in 

Plumpton  Corr.  p.  129. 
"*I>DY.(])  Fmioui;  very  angry.     Norlk.    To 
BO  giddy,  lo  go  in  a  paiaion. 
E)  A  term  ap^ed  to  (hcep  thai  have  hydatidet 
on  the  brain.    Line, 
OIDDVGANUER.  The  orvhit.     Dorttt. 
GIDERXE.     A  ilandud,  or  banner.    (^.-.V.) 
GIDINGS.    Manoen.    Paligme. 
GlE.  (I)  Togive.    North  b<«I  W,mI. 
(2)  To  guide,  direct,  or  mle.    («*..S.) 
N«  tebjiiinn  Eba  no  p\iet  ocupycth, 
What  InaocciH!*  *  wul*  unf  Ulf  tirO\, 


GIER-EAGLE.     A  kind  of  ( 

Leiit.  li.  18  I  Deot.  III.  17.' 
CIEST.    A  joisi.    Hollyband,  1593. 
.  GIF.     It    North. 


Cuff  I  nay  rtde  rf  ililt. 

US.tM>»iKK.\.\1.t.l\h. 

GTPEROUS.    Covetoui :  scraping.     Cmth. 
GIFP-GAFF.    CoDTciutioii.    Alio,  mutual  ac- 

commodaljon.     North. 
GIFFIN.    A  triBe.    Somtrttt. 
GtFFLB.    To  be  reatleu.     ^^otk. 
GIFT.  (I)  To  give  «  gift,  i.  e.  to  make  *  rem- 

Iqlion.     Thit  phnae  occun  in  Percerat,  8S, 

163;MS.CBntib.Ff.i.6,f.3. 


(2)   I 
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bribe.     MS.  Cott  Vespaa.  D.  vii. 
GIFTS,    \l~hile  specks  on  the  Gngcr-aaHl,  p 

tending  gifts,      tar.  dial. 
GIFTY.DAY.    A  boon-day  ;•  day'a  wart  given 

by  neighbour  to  neighbour.    Leie. 
GIG.  (1)  A  machine  used  in  raiung  cloth,  lo 

prepare  il  for  drewiiig.    Norlk. 

(2)  A  long,  slender,  light  pleuure-boat  used  on 
the  rirer  Tyne. 

(3)  A  silly  Bighty  penon,  Eail.  "  Pare  noght 
utgfgge,"  The  Gonde  Wif. 

(1)  An  old  Biacbine  furnrinnowing  corn.    Bal- 

chelor'a  OHh.  AnaL  p.  133. 
{51   To  hasten  aking.     Devon. 

(6)  Atop.  SeeHorio,  pp.  124,  324,  3S1,  379; 
Nomenclstor,  p.  297.  The  term  nu  also  ap- 
plied to  a  small  toy  made  vilh  geeie-When, 
used  by  fowlers  for  decoying  bail. 

(7)  Acock.  Nonunale  MS.  This  may  pos«bly 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Cbeile r  Plap, 
I  123,  although  the  ■llitcistion  sums  to  re- 
quire pjiggti  foolf. 

m  A  fiddle.    JxHJoi. 

(9^  To  talk,  or  chatter.     Cok: 

(10)  A  hole  made  in  the  earth  to  dry  Has 

CIGGA-JOGGIE.    To  shake,   at   raltU. 
Horio,  pp.  75,  U4,  198.  439. 

GIGGING.     Sounding.     Silmer. 

GIGGISH.  Trifling;  ailly;  fl^Irty;  wanton. 
Giggiae,  Skelton,  I  iXO.     E—t. 

GIGGLE.    A  flighty  peraon.    Salop.    Cotgrave 
Ihis  word,  in  v.  GadrtmilteHe. 

GIGLET.  A  giddy  romping  girl.  We,t.  Tliia 
term,  in  early  writers,  generally  implies  wan- 
tonness or  Gckleneai.  It  occurs  under  rarioua 
forms,  as  gybelot  in  Pr.  Pbty.  pp.  193,  194, 
which  the  editor  wrongly  considers  an  error. 
Sec.however.Iheeiamplei  here  given.  OyLlot 
ii  also  foiuid  in  the  Bowes  MS.  of  Robert  de 
Drunne,  p.  56.  See  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p. 
154;  BenJonson,  iii.  124;  Middleton,  ii.  1 1 5  : 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  40 ;  Eaphocs  Golden  Legade, 
p.  B8  ;  Slaaibunt.  p.  26 ;  Lilly,  ed.  1632.  ug. 
Dd.  vi.  GifgH.  CotgraTe,  in  *.  Beau.  The 
proterb  quoted  fhim  MS.  Donee  62  oeeiin  in 
the  Sehole  House  of  Women,  p.  75. 
N<  111  ID  no  coViTirJhlre*,  KlKt]rD(. 


II.  (.7. 


n  gaunt  Isle  hjl  Ix 


GtG-MILLS.     Mills  used  for  the  perching 
burling  of  cloth.     Blount. 

GIGSY.    A  wanton  wench ;  a  whore. 

GIKE.    To  creak.     North. 

OILCUP.     Tlie  buttercup.     Doriet. 

GILDED.     Tipsy.     An  old  cant  lenn. 

GILDENB.    Gilt.     MaoDdevile,  p.  81. 

lilLDER.  A  snare,  "  The  gildsr  of  dupars- 
cione,"  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  21.  It  alao 
occurs  in   MS.   Colt.  Veapai,  D.  vii.  Pa.  1ft., 


H 


OIL  4 

I  the  North  for  a  iiure  for  catch- 
ing tiirdi, 

GILDS.     Village  green*  or  commoni.     NortA. 

GtLE.  See  ChcslM  Plays,  i.  51.  Perhaps  syno- 
nymoui  with  gagr.  the  reading  of  ItS.  Bodl. 
175.     ffflole.  MS.  HhI. 

GILEYSPEKE.    A  trap,  or  derice.    Heame. 

GILIR.  A  deceiver.  See  Urry.  p.  550,  where 
the  Camb.  MS.  renis  gilaar,  q.  v. 

GILL.  (I)  A  rivulet;  a  mrine,  narrow  vaUey. 
or  delii  a  ditch,  far.  dial.  According  lo 
Eennett, "  >  breach  or  hoUovdeiceai  Id  a  lull." 

(2)  A  pair  of  limber-wheels.     Xmf. 

(3)  A  wanton  wench.  KeRnett.  It  was  for- 
merly a  geoeric  name  for  a  woman, 

(«)  The  Jaw-bone.     SonerMl. 

(b)  Acoaneapron.     Prompt.  Part. 

(6)  A  little  pot.     Prompt.  Pan. 

GILLABER.     To  chatter  nooiense.     North. 

CILL-ALE.     The  herb  ale-hoof.     Dirvrm. 

GILL-DURNT-TAIL.  An  ancient  jocuUr  name 

forfheisnitfaluat. 
GILL-CREEP-BY-THE-GROUND.  Ground  ivy. 


CILLER.    Several  hnrae  hdra  twisted  togethi 

to  form  •  fiihing-Une.     Chak. 
CILLERY.    Deceit ;  trickery.    S'orth. 


And  jjf  he  Imc  n'-v. 

MS.  Hurl.  i;ilt.  r.  33. 

GILLBT.  An  inalniinent  uied  in  thatching. 
SecTusaer.p.  147. 

GILLETING.  Wedging  the  interstices  of  ash- 
lar work  with  imaU  flint. 

GILUPLIRT.     A  flighty  rarL     Kent. 

GILUHOOTER.    An  owl.     dnh. 

GILLIVER.     A  wanton  wench,     fforlh. 

CILLOFEItS.  Camationi,  pinks,  and  aweet. 
wilhanji.     Whence  the  modem  term    GiUi- 

GILLORE.     Plenty.     Robin  Hood,  ii.  144. 
GILLOT,     Sameai  Giglet.  q.  ». 
GILLYVINE-PEN.    A  black-leaded  pencil. 
GILOFRE.     ClDTCa.     Rom.  Rose,  1368. 
■    GILOUR.     A  deceiver.     (^.-S.) 


GU.SB.    A  kiad  of  lalmon.    North. 
GILT.  (1)  A  spayed  ww.     Far.  dial. 
limea.  a  young  pig  or  low. 


(8)  Gold,  or  money.     Middleton.  ii.  197. 


'  (3)  To  commit  >  fanlt.    Paltgrme. 
GILTELESS.     Guiltleia.     Chauctr. 
GILTIFE.     Guilty.    "  Yf  otherwise  I  be y*ift,      ■ 
Gower.  ed.  1554,  lig.  L.  ii. 

Now.i«hfurthnDf«ylyf. 

Oanv.WS.SK.VnMi.  IM.f.M.    I 

GILT-POLL.    The  Gih  gilt-head.     Wmt.  I 

GILVER.    To  ache  i  to  throb.    Eail. 

GIM.     Neat ;  spruce ;  smart.      For.  diaL 

GIMAL.    A  vault,  or  vaulting. 

GIMBER.    To  gossip!  to  gad  about.     North. 
Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

GIMBLE.    To  grin,  or  smile.    Eatt. 

GIMBO.    A  bastard's  bastard.     CJtfh. 

GIMBOL.    A  device;  a gimcrack.    See  Stani-    i 
hunt,  p.  16  ;  llolinshed,  Chron.  Irtlaod,  p.  93.    i 

GIMELL.     A  double  tree.     North. 

GIMLET-EYE.    A  sqnint-eje.     Var.  diaL 

GIMLICK.    A  gimlet.     North. 

GIMLIN.  (1)  A  large,  shaUo*  tub.  in  which 
bacon  is  salted.     North. 

(.2)  A  smihng  or  grinning  face    Bait. 

GIM.MACE.    A  hinge.   Soaifntt.   When  a  cri- 
minal was  hung  in  chains,  he  was  said  to  be 
hung  in  glmmaetn.     The  term  gimmei  seems     i 
to  mean   hingn  or  hoott  in  Davies'a  Ancient 
Riles,  ed.  1672,  pp.  61.56. 

GIMMAL.    A  sort  of  double  ring  curiously  con- 
structed.    It  is  spelt  p'nnKW  in  IloUyband'a 
Diclionahe,  IS93.    A  couple  of  anything  was 
called  a yimwo/.     "The  gimmewi  or  joynti     ■ 
of  a  spurr."  Howell,  1 660. 

GIMMER.  (1)  A  female  iheep  from  the  first  to    | 
the  second  shearing:  one  that  has  not  been     , 
Bfaom.     North.    Abo,  a  two  years  oldsheep. 
"airfM.agymbyre."  NominaleMS.    Kennetl, 
MS.   Lansd.   1033,  hu  ffimmrr-hog, 
of  one  year ;  gimvttr.lret,  a  tree  that 
double  from  the  root. 

(2)  A  gimcrack.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

(31  A  hinge.     North  and  Eait. 

(4)  An  old  drah.     Nrwaitlf.  . 

GIMP.  Neat  I  handsome.  North.  U/m^m^h 
GIMPLB.  A  wimple.  St™tt,ii.4i/  Tr~ '\ 
GIMSON.     A  gimcrack.     GbMnner,  one  <  * 

kes  clever  gimcracks.    Eaii. 
^N^(  1 )  (Jave  i jQ.jije,      Far.  dial 
(jyTngine ;  contrivance.     (.(.-A'.)     StiU  n 
a  trap  or  snare,  in  which  sense  it  is  et 
n  in  old  writers. 


MS.  Unnrfn  A.  i.  17,  f.  !», 

r3)  To  begin.    See  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

(4)  A  wooden  perpendicular  axle,  which  bu 
arms  projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  which 
■  horse  is  fastened.     Salop.  Antiq.  p.  442 

(5)  If.     North.     See  Brockelt,  p.  133. 
GINDE.    To  reduce  lo  pieces.    This  oceora  in 

MS.  Egerton  614,  Ps.  28. 

GING.   (1)  Eicrementum,     North. 

(ZlXomganv  j^p^gle.  {AS.)  See  KynrAU. 
»Biind«r922nS09  ;  Richard  Goer  de  Lioo, 
497S.  This  form  is  used  by  Drayton,  Greene, 
and  other  contemporary  authors,  but  errone- 
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oiuly  auppoKd  bj'  Nim  to  be  '*■  mere  cur- 
niption  of  gmg."  See  Donnfall  at  B.  o( 
IlunliDgilnn.  p.  44 ;  Sonp  vid  Ciroli,  X. 

GINGAWTRE.  A  clitli  in  ancient  cookery,  made 
chiefly  of  cod  and  bsddock.  It  ii  spelt  pyn. 
grnedry  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  L  48.  See  lUo 
Forme  of  Cm7,  p.  4?;  Warner,  p.  70. 

CIS  GEO-   -fleaittbed.     Eimoor. 

GINGEFERE.  Ginger.  "Gingiver  and  galin- 
gsle,"  Rembnui  G;  Sone.  p.  421. 

til.VGER.  (1)  A  pale  red  coloor.  Ftorio  men- 
lioDt  a  colour  called  giasMinr,  p.  £0D. 

(2)  Brittle ;  tender  1  delicate.     South. 

GINGERBREAD-DOTS.  Gingerbread  nuta  of 
a  dunipy  fonoi  not  flat.     Eaul. 

GINGER-GRATE.     Grated  ginger,     Pab-yrme. 

GINGER-HACKLED.  Red-haired.  Var-dial. 
Groac  and  Can  have  jpnger-palfd. 

GINGERLY.  Carefullj ;  with  caution ;  qnielly ; 
tAroMj.  far.  diai.  So  in  Cotgrave,  "  JUer 
a  pat  mmi,  to  goe  nicdf,  tread  gingerfy, 
mince  it  like  a  maid." 

GIMOiBER.    Ginger.     Oawer. 

GINGL£-GANGLE.  A  ipanKle;  ai>y  kind  of 
liunrj  ornament  of  dreu. 

GINGREAT.     To  chirp.    SUtuur. 

GINNE.    To  begin.     Cinctr. 

GINNEL.    A  narrow  entrance.     Norlh. 

GINNBBS.    The  gilli  of  a  fisb.     Norli. 

GINKET.    A  genet.     Florio,  p.  19. 

GINKICK.    Neat;  complete;  perfect.    Eiur. 

GINNY.CARRIAGE.  A  amall  itrong  carriage 
for  coDTCfing  mateiiala  on  a  Fail-road.  Ctiuiy- 
raiit,  the  rail>  on  nMch  il  ii  drau  n. 

QINOUR.  An  engineer; «  craftiman.  Flor.  and 
Blanch.  335;  R.Coer  de  Lion.  2914. 

GIN-RING.  The  circle  round  which  a  gin- 
borK  move*.    See  Gin  U). 

CINT.    A  joint.    £et>imh-. 

GIN-TUBS.  Vfisseb  for  rrceiting  the  proituce 
of  mine*.     ^'orlA. 

GIOURE.     A  guide ;  a  ruler.    (J-S.) 

niP.     Td  retch.      YoriiA. 

GIPCIEKE.    Aponch.  orpnne.    i^-N.) 

GIPE.  (1)   A  glutton ;  to  gulp.     A'orfA 

(2)  An  upper  frock :  a  caisock.    (A.-N.) 

CIP-GILL.  Anunerora  horie.  Sometiinei, 
a  lerm  of  contempt. 

GIPON.  A  donblet.  Cheuter.  Il  ia  ipctt  f^ell 
in  Lybeaiu  Diiconu).  224,  1176. 

GIP8.    A  kind  of  morUr.     Minthru. 

GIPSEN.    Agipay.     ;%inu*r. 

GIPSBY.     A  wooden  peg,     mnkumb. 

GIPSEyS.  Snddcn  crupiiona  of  water  that 
break  out  in  the  donna  in  the  Bail  Riding  of 
Yorkahire  after  great  rains,  and  jet  up 
great  height,  They  am  mentioned  hy  Wi 
of  Newtjcry  under  the  name  of  ripte.  See 
W.  Neubrig.  dc  rcbui  Anglieit.ed.  IGIO,  p.  9;. 

GIPSY-ONIONS.    WildgarUck.    South. 

GIPSY-BOSE.     Thccom-roae.      far.diaf. 

GIPTIAN.     A  gipsy.      Whettlom. 

GIRD.  (1)  Toitrikei  lopierce  llirough  with  a 
_  weapooi  to  pnib.  See  Se\7n  Sages.  1299. 
L    Bence,  meltphorically,  to  laib  with  wit,  to  re- 


lainUlly.ed.  1032, 


r,  2272. 


(2)  A  hoop.     North. 

(3)  A  ^(Uc     Kyng 

(4)  AfitiBiipaam.     Cyaeen. 

(5)  To  spring,  or  baood.   See  Narei, 
word  occura  in  Ihc  aame  lentc  in  Goaion': 
Scboole  of  Abuse,  1579. 

(6)  To  cnckicrcpilo.     Line. 
GIRDBREW.    A  very  coarse  kind  of 

eaten  sliooat  excltuively  by   fann-laboi 
mentioned  liy  Marklum, 
GIRDER.  (1)  A  jealer.  or  laliriat.     Nartt. 

(2)  A  blow.  Satop.  From  ffirrf,  q.  t. 
GIRDING.  A  beam  1  a  girder.  A'orM. 
GIRDLE.  (1)  A  great  deal.  Semrrut. 
(S)  A  round   iron   plale  for   baking.    North. 

Hence  girdle-coiit. 

(3)  To  growl  at.    Someriel. 

GIRDLEB.  A  malicr  of  girdlei.  Ilcywood'a 
Royall  King,  1637,  aig.  F.  i. 

GIRDLE-STEDE.  Tbe  waiit;  the  place  of  (be 
prdle.  "  Gyrdell  ttcde,  /mtr  du  eorj/t," 
Palsgrate.  "  Girdylle  atede,  eiaciut,"  MS, 
Amndel  249.  f.  8S, 

GIRDLE-WHEEL.  A  llunning-whcel  nnall 
enough  to  he  uied  hanging  at  Uienaiit. 

GIRDSTINGS.  Potei  nr  latha  uaed  for  making 
hoops.     Book  of  Rales.  1611. 

GIBE.    To  revolre.    Florio,   p.  211.    Alao 
drcle.  It  it  H  veiy  common  ai^uim.  "  Wind- 
ing gyrei,"  Ftetcher'a  Poema,  p.  249. 

GIRK.    A  rod.    Also,  to  chastise,  or  b 

GIRL.  (1)  An  unmairied  woman  of  any 
Henfi/rdth. 

(2)  A  roebuck  in  iti  aecond  year.    Return 
PsniBsiua,  p.  238. 

GIRN.  (1)  To  grin;  to  Uugh.     Nurlh. 

(2)  To  yearn  tor.     Kenuett'i  MS.  Gloss. 

GIR-NE-GBEAT.    A  great  grin ner.     Vor*i*. 

GIKMGAW.   The  cavity  of  the  mouth.   North. 

GIRRED.     Draggle-t  ailed,     Ermoor. 

GIRSE.     Gnua     Still  ia  use. 


mtkUle  ( 
GIRSLY.     Pull  of  gmlles.      LVneii. 
GIRT.  (1)  Pierced  through.     From  Gird,  q.  » 
(2)  Very  intimate.     Oop™, 
GlBTll-WEBBIN.     The  .luff  of  which  ai 

gittln  are  made.     Xorth. 
GIRTS.    OntroeaL     lar.dial. 
GIRTY-MILK.     ttilk  porridge.     Soft. 
GIS.     An  oath:  a  supposed  corruption  of  the 

name  of  our  Saviour. 
GIS.^RMB.    Abill,  orhatlle-ax.     See  Cnime. 

It  had  a  spike  rising  at  the  back  of  it.    Soiuc- 


Tlie  ^i 

1 


ISO  a  I 

Vind- 


timeB  called  gitaring.  See  Marie  d'Arthur; 
i.  221  (  EUii,  ii.  76  j  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  123 ; 
Anhour  and  Merlin,  p.  226. 


GISS.  Guile ;  liuMaa.  CAaueer.  Also  a  i 
to  drsss,  lo  prepare  ;  Bud,  lonictinies,  to 
poic  or  recline. 

When  they  liiidc  of  thai  lythmdii. 


To  dele  hrt  »mong  hit  onlher  thjng. 

QISN.     To  gasp  for  breath.     Nortk. 
j^    GISPEN.      A    pat    or   cup   mnjle   of    1 


,--->-         p,«.  Old.  BndReg.  p.  374.    In  uie  »t  Win. 
jl-^**  cheiter  School,  according  to  Keanett,  MS. 

Luiad.  1Q33. 
GISS.  (1)  The  name  of  a  pig.     JVor/A. 
(2)  The  girth  of  ■  saddle.     Devon. 
GISTE.    A  guest.     See  Gfil.     (A.-S.) 
TbelisUleorpirt  (hit  gauligUle  a 

TMkye  no  i«w«i,thoughe  jemyglil, 
Fotil«,  neg»ili™,  ■•Gwynjionhlghl. 

GISTING.    The  agistment  of  cattle. 

GIT.     The  gUt,  or  substaaee.     Dgrtm. 

GITE,  (I)  A  guwn.     CSniMwr. 

(2)  Splendour  ;  brightness.    Peele,  u.  iO. 

CITH.     Com-cocUc,     See  TopneU,  p.  423, 

GITT.     Ofiipring.      Craven. 

CITTERN,  A  dtlera.  SMnihurU,  p.  IG.  Spelt 
giltron  in  Leighton's  Tearea  or  LuDentatiorit, 
Ito.  Lond.iei3. 

CITTON.    A  (mail  iiandard.    (J.-.V.) 

GIU8T.    A  toumament-     Spmer. 

GIVE.  (I)  To  give  thf  limt  of  day,  to  wish  a 
good  day  to,  to  show  respect  or  civility.  Ta 
girt  infitsh,  to  have  the  slun  galleiL  To  giet 
over,  to  Icare  otT ;  to  )ield ;  to  forsake ;  to  de- 
lay. To  giee  again,  to  thaw ;  to  relax  by 
damp  or  fermentation ;  also,  to  decrease  in 
value,  7^  giee  one  a  good  leord.  to  recom- 
mend. To  give  lhebag,to  dismiss ;  in  old 
wiiteiB,  to  cheat.  To  give  grant,  lo  allow 
aulhoritalivel)'.  To  give  bark,  to  give  way. 
Ti  give  keep,  to  take  care.  To  give  faith,  (o 
hcliece  atHng.  To  gine  oul,  to  give  way,  lo 
fail.  To  gice  Ike  dor,  or  gleet,  (o  paai  a  jest 
upon.  To  give  kandt,  in  applaud.  7b  give  Ihr 
bueklen,  to  yield.  To  give  one  hit  own,  in  lell 
him  his  faulli.   Tagiue  the  white  foot,  to  coal. 

(2)  To  yield ;  to  abuse,  or  scold ;  lu  heal,  or 
chaitise.     Var.  diat. 

(3)  To  take,  or  assame.    An  heraldic  term. 
CIVELBO.    Gathered   or   collecled   together. 

{J-N.  Gevelc.')  "  With  fish  giteled  all  a 
itac,"  Havclok,  SI*,  left  unexplained  by  the 
editor.  To  gavel  com  it  to  collect  it  into 
heaps  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaded.  There 
nay  be  some  eonneiion  between  the  terms. 
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GIVEN,    IMsiHMed ;  inclined.     Kir.dl 
GIWE8.    The  Jews.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  72,   0/4 
Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  100.  1 

GIX.     Tbekeiofbemlocit,    Hill:  \ 

GIXY.    A  WBDton  wench.     See  Colgrave,  in  v 

GadrouiUelle,  Suffrelle. 
GIZ.DAI4CE.     A  dance  of  mummers. 
GIZEN.  (l)Toopen;toleak.     AurM. 
(2)  To  gaze  intenlW.    Liia. 
GIZLE.    To  walk  mindngly.     North. 
GIZZARD.   To  Btiek  in  the  gizxard,  L  e.  to  be^ 

in  mind.     Var.  diat. 

GIZZEN.    A  sneer.    North.  \ 

GLABER.     Smooth  [  slippery.     Detmn.  ■ 

GLACE.    To  look  scornfully.    Line.  i 

GLAD.  (1)  Smooth;  easy.   Keonctt  Myi, "  Ihij 

goes  smoolhly,  or  slips  easily,  spoken  of  (j 

doororboU."     North.     Perhaps  frtim  the ofl 

word  glad,  glided,  Towneley  Myal.  p.  281 

"  Glat  and  slyper,"  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  144 

(2)  Pleasant;  agreeable.      Chaueer.  j 

GLADDEN.  (I)  Tolhavf.     Yorkth.  I 

(2)  Avoidplace.&eefrom  incumbrances.  NorOi 

GLADDIE.    The  yellow-hammer.    Umm.      | 

GLADDING-    Fleaiant ;  cbeeifuL     Goteer.     , 

GLADDON.    The  herb  cat's-tail.    Norf.         \ 

GLADE.  (1)  To  make  glad,     [A..S.)    Also,  4 

rejoice,  lo  be  glad.     Chauetr.  I 

(2)  An  open  track  in  a  wood,  particularly  maJl 
for  placing  nela  for  woodcocks.  ■ 

(3)  OUded.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  347-  * 

(4)  Shining ;  bright.     Gov.  M>*>1.  p.  ISB. 

(5)  Cheer.    Torrent  of  Portu^,  p.  49, 
GLADER.    One  who  makelh  glad.     Chawxr. 
GL.U)INB.    The  herb  spni^wort.    It  it  men 

tioned  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  IT.  286,  29(1. 
GLADISH.  To  bark,  as  hounds  do.  Uti  BariM 

p.  365,     From  A.-N.  glatir. 

GLADLOKER.     More  gladly.     GatMgne. 

GLADLY.     Nicely ;  readily.    Paltgrave. 

GLABSCUYPE.     Joy ;  gladness.     {A..S.) 

Tho  wjit  h*  irelle  the  kfafei  h«rlei 

Thil  hD  ihe  dtlh  nr  schalOe  Hlirtc, 

Coi«r,  MS.  Ctrnlsk.  ft.  I.  •,  t.  ^ 

GLADSUM,     Pleasant.    Su:Clegc»,30- 

GLAFE.  (1)  Smoolh  ;  polite.    North. 

(2)  Lonesome.      WettmoreL 

GLAFFEB.     To  flatter.     North. 

GLAIK.   Inattentive;  foolish.  North.  Brocket 
has  gtakg,  ^ddy. 

GLAIRE.     A  miry  puddle.      Camb. 

GLAIVE.  A  weapon  composed  of  a  long  nil 
ting  blade  al  the  end  of  a  lance.  See  Mori 
d'Ajihur,  i.  Bl ;  Christmas  Carols,  p.  31 
"  The  growndene  gUyfe,"  MS.  Morte  Aithiql 
f.92.  Spelt^faiwinHollyband'sDi  " 
IS9n,  in  V.  Bard;  and  gleiva,  )A 
Hist.  England,  i.  199, 

GLAM.  (1)  To  grasp ;  to  snatch.     North. 

(2 )  A  wound,  or  sore.     Devon. 

(3)  Noise  1  cry ;  clamour.     Gainayne. 
GLAMOUR.    A  »peU,  or  charm.     Nortk. 
GLAMS.    Tlie  hands.     Narlhumb. 
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OLAND.    Tbe  buk  at  x  liver.     Conif. 
GLAPYN,     To  be  gluL      "  And   glBp>-ni  in 

herte,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  <M, 
GLARE.  0)  To  glaie earthenware.      We»l. 
(2)  To  Mare  earneilly.    Norlh. 
GLARE-WORM.     A   sloo-wo™.     /.   TTighl. 

It  OFCun  in  Toptell's  Deuts,  p.  S42. 
GLASE.    To  make  bright ;  to  polish  ;  to  icour 

haraesB.     Paltgrmr.     Mintheu  hai  gtaie,  to 

vamiih.    See  alto  Pr.  Paiv.  p.  197. 
GLASEDD.     Glided;  glanced  wrongly. 


Jt  hy.  •■ 


.,  f.  179, 


GLASIEBS.    E]^.    An  old 

tioned  to  llannan,  cd.  1SC7. 
GLASINGE.     Glau-woili.      Chaucer. 
GLASSEN.    Mad«  of  glass.     ffW. 
CLASS-PLATES.    Piecea  of  glut  reaily  to  t>e 

made  inio  looking-glaisea.   See  Hook  of  R«tes, 

1675.  p.  296. 
GLASS-WORM.    a  glow-worm,     ilw/el. 
GLAT.    A  gap  in  a  hedge.     H^eil. 
GIATERYE.    Flattery? 

ThvffjiUt  o(  fblvrtt  Mimadtn  up  wr^^r 

GLATH.     PabUe.     fl/oriu. 
GLATHE.   To  rejoice  ;  to  «velcame.   Cov.  Mysl. 
p.  171.    See  Clade. 

GLATTON.     WeWi  flannel.     Narli. 
GLAUDKI.N.     A  kind  of  gown,  much  in  fiuhion 

in  Heniy  Vlll.'t  reign. 
GLAUMANDE.     Riotons,      Gavafne. 
GLAVE.     A  alippcr.     lane. 
GLAVER.    To  flatter.     In  later  ntrilen,  aome- 

limei,  to  leer  or  ogle.   Brockctt  uti,  ■'  i«  talk 

faolishly  or  hccdleasly."    Alio,  to  ilaver  U 

tbe  month. 
GLAVERANDE     Nolsyi  hoisteroua. 


I 


iMrailtf.  gam^  «ret«  n:I  bat  IjltUli. 

GLAVERER.      A   flatter«r.     See  Hollyband'a 

Didionarie,  1^93,  inv.  Cq^rd, 
OLAWM.  To  look  lad.  Yorith. 
OLAWS.    Dried  cowdung,  tiied  for  firing  in 

Devon  and  Comwall. 
OLAYER.     Glair  of  egg.     Reliq.  Antiq.  L  &3. 
GLAVMOUS.    Clammy;  lUmy.   CJbyny occurs 

in  Skelton,  i.  124,  and  glemny  in  Sidop.  An- 

tiq.  p.  444,  cloae,  damp,  muggy. 


GLAZENE.    Blue-    {k.S.glai.)    "  A  gl. 

Iiowre,"  PieiB  Ploughman,  p.  43S. 
GLAZENER.    Aglaiier.     North. 
GLAZE.WORM.     A  glow-worm.     LiUy. 
GLE.     Mirtb ;  music     {J.-S.) 


Hjm  Ibojt  It  ■••  god>  ^. 

MS.  Otntab.  rr.  V.  it,  l 
|OL£A.     CiDoked.     AbrM. 
fiLEAD.     A  kite.    North.    Cotgrate  bai.  " 

eoiffir.  ikile.  pultocke,  orglead." 


GLEAM.    To  part  or  throw  np  flith  ft 

gorge,  applied  to  a  hank. 
GLEAN.  (1)  To  sneer.      Dorail. 
(2)  Ahandfulofcom  tied  together  by  a  gleane; 

A'fTi/.     '■  A  glen,  coiUTHM,"  Nominaie  MS. 
GLED.     Smoothly  i  glibly. 

Anil  the  liki  li  itpuntd  ot  ihe  pllkiii  of  ih 

vulgtT  iwillow  down  Ihii  Indltloii  fM,  butititn 


GLBDE.  0)  A  burning  coal;  a  spark  of  Brc. 
See  Perceval,  756;  [atimbraa.iaa;  Cbron. '" 
lodun,  p.  37  ;  Piers  Plougbman,  p.  361. 
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GLEE.  Toaquint.  Norlh.  "  1  garde  her  gle," 
Skelton,  i.  293. 

GLEEK.  (1)  AiB»t,oraioir,  Also,  tojeH.  To 
give  the  gleek,  L  e.  to  pau  a  jeit  on  one,  to 
make  a  peraon  ridiculous.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
y.  Dannrr.  Usedin  the  North  for,  to  deerave 
□rbeguile.    See  Brockett,  p.  135. 

(2)  A  game  of  cardi,  played  by  three  persotib 
with  forty-four  cards,  each  hand  havingtwelve, 
and  eight  being  left  for  the  <tock.  To  gleck 
waa  aterm  lued  in  the  game  for  gainiug  a  dc- 
dded  adranlage.  To  he  glecked  was  the  con- 
trary. A  gleek  waa  three  of  the  nme  carils  in 
one  hand  together.  Hence  three  of  anythiug 
■was  called  ■  gleek.  a»in  Fletcher'a  Psema,  p. 
131  ;  Men-Miracles,  1656,  p,  9. 

GLEEM.     A  flash  of  lightning  ;  ■  hot  internal 

r.LEEB-    Toilide.     Oi/nniiA 

GLEG.  (1)  Slippery  ;Bniooili.     Cvaili. 

(2)  To  glance  aslant,    or  slily.     Also,  quick, 

clever,  adroit.    North. 
GLB-MAN.    Aminilrel.  (AS.)  rienPlough- 

man,  p.  98 ;  Wrist's  Lyrie  Poclry,  p.  49. 
GLEME.    Viacons-,  clammy,    Puligriiee. 
GLEMERAND.     Glittering,    C/nnyrrynjr,  Tocr.a 

rent  ofPoKugal,  p.  19. 

With  tervpya  Bn<t  wi[h  Iredoure, 

GLEMTH.    A  glimpse.     Natf. 

GLENCH,     Same  aa  GfcmM,  q.  T.    Warm. 

GLENDER,  Toitare;  lalookeamettly.  North. 

GLENT.(l)  Glanced;  glided.  Glnt  it  a  com- 
mon provineialinD  for  a  glnnce,  or  a  start  ;  a 
slip,  or  fall;  and  also,  to  glance.  "  As  he  hy 
glciitivs,"   MS.   Morte    .\rthure.  f,  H2.     See 


Thrnne'i  Debate,  p.  18  i  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
&Z9S  ;  ClieaUr  majra,  i.  150.  ii.  148. 
OlaTvMglttRiBd  tluTflm 
On  glMeiudichtldyi. 

MS-LbKHttt  A.L  17,  t.  131. 
^)  Gleaoed.    Eatt. 
(3)  To  make  a  figure.    North. 
GLERE.     An;  slimr  matter  like  the  glair  of  an 

egg.     MiiT.  Mag.  p.  212. 
GLETHtJRLY.     Smootbl; ;  quicklf. 
So  »*«»wl»  Hn  iwfrie  went, 
Ttul  the  fyre  o«  of  Ihe  pawment  tprmL 

ua.  oiRM».  Ff.  II. »,  r.  1S5. 
GLEVE.    A  glaive,  q.  v.     CAanrer. 
GLEW.    Muaic;  glee;  mirth.    W.  Mapes,  p. 

317 ;  Anhonr  and  Merlin,  p.  123.    Abo,  to 

jof,  or  rejoice. 

Orglnei,  hiips,  ud  othew  gtnii. 


K>m,dhurBa,(nc.. 


GLEWG.    To  glow.     liumbraB,  394. 

GLEYGLOF.     Akindoflilf. 

GLEYME.    The  rheum.     Pr.  Pan. 

GLEYNGE.    Meloily ;  niinstrelty.     (^.S.) 

GLIAND.       Squinting.       "  Slraia,    a    woi 
gljande,"  Nomiaale  MS. 

GLIB.  (1)  A  large  tuft  of  hair  hanging  over 
face.  According  to  Stanihuist,  p.  44,  the 
Irish  were  Tery  "  proud  of  long  crisped  hushei 
of  heare,  which  they  terme  glibi,  and  the  umc 
they  nourish  with  all  their  cunning."  See  also 
Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  54;  Chron.  Ii 
land,  p.  134. 

(2)  To  CBBtrate.     See  Nares,  in  t. 

(3)  Smooth ;  voluble.  North.  Cotgrave  has  il 
in  the  aenae  of,  imoothly,  geotly,  in  t.  Doux- 
glitienl,  Eieoiilement. 

GLIBBER.     Worn  imooth.     North.     Hence 

ffliUery,  ilippery,  in  Ben  Jonton,  and  Dodaley^ 

Lt.  174.     Still  in  Qse. 
CLICK,    A  jeit,  or  joke.    "  Ther«a  gtieit  for 

you,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632.  lig.  Cc,  vL     Gifford  ex~ 

pliina  it  wrongly  in  Ben  Jonaon,  ii.  380. 
OLIDDER.     Slippery.     Daron.     Ben  Jonson. 

V,  110,  buglidderHl,  glazed  over  with  aome 

tenadoni  Tambh.      Gtider,    anything    thai 

glide;  Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  24. 
GLIDE.  (I)  Distorted ;  >quinting.     A'iir«». 
(2)  To  ilide.     Oxon.     Pai<gTa»e  haa,  "  Glydar. 

Bslyder,  glanceiir." 
GLIDER.    A  snare,  or  gUder,  q.T. 
GLIERE.     One   who    squints.     TrauUted   by 

tirabo  in  Nominalc  MS. 
GLIPF.     Aglimpae;  an  aneipected  view 

thing  that  stutlet  one.     Nvrth. 
GLIFTE.    To  look.      "  Tbwi  gtiftii  the  guit 

kynge,"  MS  Morte  Aithure,  f.  S4. 


GLO 

GLIG.    AblLHer.     line. 

GLIM.    Tolook  sly  or  aakance.    North. 

GLIME.    The  mucuifrom  the  noatriliof  hone* 

or  cattle.     North. 
GLIMPSE.    To  shine  or  glimmer.     Chaaetr. 
GLIMPST.    Caught  ■  glimpse  of.     Glouc. 
GLIMSTICK.     A  candlestick.     Grot. 
GLINXY.      Smooth;   slippery.      Sunex.      At 

Greenwich  they  Bay  fli'tue,  and  Skelton,  i.  384, 

GLINDER.'    A  shaUow  tub.     Dnwn. 

GLINE.  Same  aa  Glim,  q.  v.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1 033,  has  glMc  /  Brockett  and  Palmer, 
piinl.     In  use  in  Dorset. 

GLIBE.    To  slide.    Tor.  dial 

GLISE.  (1)  Agreat  anrprise.    Norlh. 

(2)  To  glitter,  or  shine.  Horn  Childe,  p.  288. 
GUtien,  Craven  Gloss,  i.  187. 

GLISK.    To  glitter.     Also  as  glim,  q.  v. 

GLISTEN.  A  term  applied  in  Cheshire  to  ewea 
when  maru  tgtpeteni. 

GLISTER.  To  glitter.  See  Collier's  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  2S:  Men-Miracles,  1656,  p.  44. 

GLITEN.    To  lighten.    Yorhh. 

GLITTISH.  Cruel;  savage.  Devon.  Palmer 
eiplainsit^JuffinuiA. 

GLIJED.    PUyedeviily.    (^.-S.) 

For  itaciniad,  >«th  tha  bak* 
CartorMmil,  MS.  CM.  TVht.  Cnil<i».  f.  M. 

GLOAMING.   TwiUght.    North. 
GLOAR-PAT.    Immensely  fat.    North.   "  Not 

all  glory-fat,"  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  110.     See 

Middleton,  v.  517. 
GLOAT.  (1)  To  stare.   Hawkins.iii.  115. 
(2)  To  look  solky ;  to  swell.    Smth. 
CLOBBER.     A   miser.    SmnerKt.      In  early 

writers,  it  means  a  glutton. 
GLOBED.    FooUshly  fond  of.    Chuh. 
GLOBE-DAMP.     Damp  in  coal  mines  forming 

into  thick  globolar  mists.     North. 
OLOBERDE.    A  glow-worm.     Pabgraee.    See 

Topsell,p.  566;  Plorio,p.  101. 
GLODE.    Glided.     See  Arthour  end  Merlin,  p. 

121,  where  Ellis,  i.  249,  reads  tlodi. 


«goih. 
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Wylh  fcndri  Kcy  he  tt'ide.  MS.  DM.  t.  St. 

GLODEN.    The  sunflower.    line. 

GLOE.  To  enjoy?  Chester  Plays,  i.  12S.  The 
MS.  Bodl.  175  reads  foOr. 

GLOET.    Cloned.     Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  5. 

GLOFFARE.    A  glutton.     Pr.  Parv. 

GLOMBE,  Tolookgloomy.orlouring.  C/Unie«r. 
Palsgrave  has  girme  ;  and  glomitig  occur*  in 
Hawkins,  i.  208.  Kennett  has  gloom,  to 
frown,  to  be  angry,  to  look  sourly  and  sererely. 
Norlh.     Still  in  use. 

He  bsde  ihimmn  ga  in  th€  dwTlle  ware. 
And  glammr-H  ili  he  wen  wiilhe. 


GLO 


405 


GNA 


GLOME.    A  bottom  of  thread.    North, 

GLOND.    The  herb  cow-baail. 

GLOOM.     A  passing  cloud.     Wilts, 

GLOP.    To  stare.     North, 

GLOPPEN.  To  frighten ;  to  feel  astonished ; 
to  l)e  startled,  or  greatly  perplexed ;  to  stu- 
pify ;  to  disgust  or  sicken.  North.  It  some- 
times means  in  early  writers,  to  lament  or 
mourn.  Glope,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  146,  a  sur- 
prise. It  occurs  in  Nominale  MS. 
Thowe  wcnys  to  glop^ne  me  with  thy  gret  wordei. 

Morte  jUihure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

GLOPPING.     Sucking  in.     {A,-S.) 

GLORE.  To  stare ;  to  leer.  North,  "  And 
glorede  unfaire,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  64. 

Why  glore  thyn  eyes  io  thy  heade  ?   Why  waggett 
thou  thy  heed,  as  though  thou  were  very  angry  ? 

Pahgrove'0  Aeolattut,  IA40. 

GLORIATION.     Glorying.     {Lat.)     It  occurs 

in  Lusty  Juventus,  ap.  Hawkins,  i.  131. 
GLORIOUS.     Vain;  boastful  (Ut.)  Common 

in  our  old  dramatists. 
GLORY-HOLE.    A  cupboard  at  the  head  of  a 

staircase  for  brooms,  &c.    Var,  dial. 
GLORYYNE.     To  defile.     Pr.  Part, 
GLOSE.  (1)  To  comment;  to  interpret.     Glote^ 
an  unfair  gloss,  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  209. 
{A.'N.)     Hence,  dissimulation,  unfairness. 
(2)  To  speak  tenderly ;  to  flatter. 

II ys  wyfe  came  to  hym  yn  hye. 

And  b^gan  to  kysfe  hym  and  to  gloty; 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  138. 

GLOSER.    A  flatterer.     Lydgate, 

GLOTON.  A  glutton.  (A.-N)  It  occurs  in  a 
gloss,  in  MS.  Egerton,  829,  f.  54. 

GLOTTEN.     Same  as  Gloppen^  q.  y. 

GLOTTENING.  A  temporary  melting  of  ice  or 
snow.    North, 

GLOUD.  Glowed.  Reliq.  Antiq.  U.  8.  "Glou- 
inde  glede,"MS.  Digby  86. 

GLOUNDEN.    A  lock  of  hair. 

GLOUPING.     Silent,  or  stupid.     North, 

GLOUSE.  A  strong  gleam  of  heat  from  the 
sun  or  a  fire.    East, 

GLOUT.  To  pout,  or  look  sulky.  Glowtyd, 
Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  4771.  To  stare  at, 
Mines'  MS.  Glossary. 

GLOUTOUS.    Gluttonous ;  ravenous. 

GLOVE.     To  bevel.    Craven. 

GLOW.    To  stare  earnestly.    Devon, 

GLOW-BASON.  A  glow-worm.  Also,  a  bold 
impudent  person.     West, 

(JLOWE.  (1)  To  glow,  or  tingle. 

He  smote  the  portar  on  the  hode. 
That  he  can  downe  falle, 
Alle  hys  hedd  can  gtmee. 

MS.  Cantab,  Vt,  il.  38,  f.  97. 

(2)  To  look.    Syr  Gawayne. 

GLOWER.  To  gaze,  or  stare.  North,  See 
Dekker's  Knight's  Conjuring,  repr.  p.  67. 

GLOWERING.    Quarrelsome.  Exmoor. 

GLO  WI NG.  Glowing  of  cockles  is  the  discovery 
of  them  in  the  water  by  a  certain  splendour 
reflected  from  a  bubble  which  they  make  be- 
low, when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  clear  still  day.  Dean  Milles  MS. 


GLOX.    The  sound  of  liquids  when  shaken  in  a 

barrel     Wilts, 
GLUBBE.     To  suck  in ;  to  gobble  up.     {A.-S,) 

Hence  glubbere,  a  glutton. 
GLUB-CALVES.    Calves  to  be  reared  for  stock. 

Devon,     Qu.  from  glubbe  ? 
GLUM.   Gloomy  ;  overcast ;  sullen.   Also,  a  sour 

cross  look.    Var,  diaL 
GLUM-METAL.    A  sort  of  stone  found  about 

Bradwell,  in  the  moor  lands,  co.  Staff,  as  hard 

to  dig  as  any  rock,  yet  mollified  by  air,  rains, 

and  frosts,  it  will  run  as  if  it  were  a  natural 

lime.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
CLUMPING.    Surly  ;  sulky.     Var.  dial. 
GLUM-POT.    A  gallipot.    Somerset, 
GLUMPSE.   Snlkiness.  North,  The  tidyglumpy 

is  very  common. 
GLUMS.   Sudden  flashes.     Glow. 
GLUNCH.   A  frown.    Northumb. 
GLUR.    Soft,  coarse  fat,  not  well  set.     Applied 

to  bacon.     Line. 
GLUSKY.    Looking  sulky.  East. 
GLU  STARE.    One  who  squints.    Pr.Parv, 
GLUT.  (1)  Scum ;  refuse.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  The  slimy  substance  that  lies  in  a  hawk's 
pannel.   Gent.  Rec  ii.  62. 

(3)  A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks. 
Var,  diaL 

GLUTCH.    To  swallow.     Gluteher,  the  throat. 

Shakespeare  has  glut, 
GLUTHEN.     Togather  for  rain.    West. 
GLY.    To  squint.  See  Glee, 
GLYBE.    To  scold,  or  reproach.   North, 
GLY-HALTER.  A  halter  or  bridle  with  winkers. 

East,    From  Gly^  q.  v. 
GLYME.     TolooksiUy.    North, 
GLYSTE.   To  look.   "  Sche  glyste  up,"  Lc  Bone 

Florence  of  Rome,  1659.    This  seems  to  be 

correct  as  well  as  gli/te,  q.  v. 

Sir  Gawayne  gipttat  on  the  gome  with  a  glade  wille. 
Morta  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoin,  t,  80. 

GLYT.    Glides.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  8. 

GLY3T.    Looked.   Gawayne. 

GNACCHEN.    To  grind  the  teeth.    See  a  poem 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  240. 

GNAG.    To  gnaw.   Une.  (A.-S.) 

GNANG.    To  gnash.    Sussejp. 

GNAPPE.    To  scratch  or  rub. 

And  sum  gnapped  here  fete  and  handct. 
As  dogget  done  that  gnawe  here  bandes. 

MS.  Harl,  170I,  f.67. 

GNAR.  To  quarrel ;  to  growl.  North,  To  snarl, 

or  growl,  Skelton,  ii.  36. 
GNARL.   To  snarl.    Also,  to  gnaw.     Unc.     It 

occurs  in  Shakespeare. 
GNARL-BAND.     A  miserly  fellow.   Line. 
GNARLED.    Knotty.     Also,  twisted,  wrinkled, 

or  crumpled.     South. 
GNARRE.  (1 )  To  strangle.     Palsgrave, 
(2)  A  hard  knot  in  a  tree.     {A.^S.) 
GNASPE.    To  snatch  at  with  the  teeth.     "  I 

gnaspe  at  a  thyng  to  catche  it  with  my  tethe, 

je  hanche"  Palsgrave. 
GNASTE.  (1)  To  gnash  with  the  teeth.    See 

Towneley  Myst.  pp.  143, 307  ;  Morte  d' Arthur, 

i.  178;  ApoL  LoU.  p.93. 


MS.  an.  Khin.io,  r.  3. 

f2)  The  wick  of  >  candle.    Pr.  Pan-. 

GNAT.  I*  lued  by  Chaucer  for  »nylhjiig  smiU 
and  wort hleia.     {A.-S.) 

GNATT.     The  knot,  or  Tringa  Canalia. 

GNATTEB.    To  gnimble;  to  puiw.     Norlh. 

GNATTBRY.  Pull  of  pebbles  or  gravel.  Also, 
ill-temppred.     Narlh. 

GSAURENG.  Porgptfulnew.  It  occur*  in 
Balm  an  uppon  Birtholome,  1 582. 

GNAVE.    Gnawed.     Sir  Amadaa,  247. 

GNAWING.     A  griping.    Reliq.  Anliq.  U.  84. 

GNAW-POST.    A  silly  fellow.     Semnwl. 

GNEDE.  Sparing.  PcrcevBl,  607. 724,  Warn- 
ing, ib.Taz,  16B9.  To  need,  lo  require.  Const. 
Maion,  p.  36.    Sec  Havelok,  97. 

Id  wclc  u  Ig  wji.      .VI.  U»»f>i  A.  1.  IT,  r.  131, 
CNEW.     Gnawed.     Saffoti.    "  And  gneui  the 

boneB,"Ema,  ii.  327. 
ONIDE.  To  rub.   (.A..S.) 


GNIPE.     The  rockj  gumiuit  o 

Also,  to  gnaw.     North. 
GNOFFE.    A  churl ;  an  old  miter.  See  Chaucer, 

Cant,  T.  3188  j  Todd's  Illuit,  p.  260, 


QNOGHB.    Gnawed.     See  Cnm'. 

H»  ihelle  bit  luDff  befari  lh»  grccyn. 


IT  for  ghoilyi. 

wdic. 


GNOSTYS.  Qu.  ane. 


Andnnnjr  gaatlyl  t\awjaf 

MS.  Ctrtub.  ft.  ll.  38.  r.  4S. 

GNOWE.     Gnawed.      Chaaeer. 

GO.  To  walk,  Isumbras,  b6;  EgUmoitr,  760, 
Sometimes  for  the  part.  pa.  gone.  VarioiiB 
phrases  which  include  this  word  maj  be  wortli 
natice.  To  go  abroad,  to  spread  abroad.  To 
go  agatiat  one,  to  go  to  loeet  liini.  To  go 
iarheard,  to  fall  in  debt.  To  go  darkling,  to 
grope  in  the  dark.  To  go  compan  round,  to 
encircle.  To  go  from  a  f Ainy,  to  deny  il.  To 
ga  forumrd,  to  prosper.  To  go  out  of  Had, 
to  do  anylliing  contrary  to  one's  proper  ua. 
tore.  To  go  guil,  to  escupe  a  danger.  MI 
the  go,  quite  tlie  fashion.  7b  go  near,  lo  l)e 
*ery  near  doing  anything,  Hoir  dors  il  go 
tcith  you,  how  do  yoa  fare  ?  To  go  to  the  leorld, 
to  be  married. 
GOAD.     Same  as  gad,  q.  v. 


GOB  ^H 

GOADS.    Costoms.    Alao,   pUythinga.    £«w^ 

GOAF.  A  rick  of  com  in  the  straw  Uid  ap  in  a 
barn.  Goaf.ftap,  a  wooden  beaier  to  knock 
Ihe  enda  of  the  abeaves,  and  make  the  goaf 
more  compact,  Goi^.jtrad,  %  diviiian  of  & 
lam  in  whicb  a  goaf  is  placed.  Notf.  Tuuer 
mentions  the  gofe-ladder,  p.  9.     rf  Jftfe-, 

GOAK.  (1)  To  shrink:  to  contraA" 'to  disco- 
lour by  damp,  ic.      Yorltih. 

(2)  The  core  of  any  fruit ;  the  yolk  of  an  en,  i 
Ifcc,     JVorfA.  ■ 

COAL,  At  the  game  of  camp,  if  a  person  can 
manage  lo  get  the  l>all  between  the  two  heaps 
of  clothes  made  by  bii  own  party,  that  side 
reckons  one,  which  is  called  ajrant  If  the 
ball  passes  between  Ibe  side-heaps,  it  is  called 
a  goaUbg,  and  reckons  only  half  a  goal, 

COALE.    A  barrow,  or  tumulus. 

GOAM.  To  look  after,  or  proiide  for.  Alio, 
to  grasp  or  clasp.     Nartk. 

GOAN,     To  yawn.    Also  as  jNwn,  q.  v. 

GOANDE,     Going,      Wrber. 

GOATHOUSE.     A  brothel,     far.  dial. 

GOATS,     Slepping-Elones.    North. 

GOATS-LEAP.  A  kindof  leap  praclised  by  some 
equestrians.     NoriA. 

GOB.  (1)  The  month;  saliva.  NorlA.  Some 
times,  a  copious  expectoration. 

(2)  A  portion  ;  a  lump,  far.  dial.  Hence  the 
phrase,  lo  work  by  the  goi. 

(3)  Ta_BU  up ;  to  impede.    Salop. 


W«i  «mt  tollie  empcrour.  and  erlBhymHnircH. 

ar^s-N  ^nsurt,  MS.  LtiKiilB,  r.07. 
GOBBET.    Amnrseliabit.     (J.-N.)     Still  in 

use,      A  large  block  of  atone  is  called  ■ 

gobbtl  by  workmen. 
GOBBIN.    A  greedy  clownish  penon.    Alto,  a 

spoilt  child,      lar.dial. 
GOBBLE.  (1)  A  chattering.    Dtrt. 
(2)  To  do  anvthiDg  fast.     Tor.  dial 
(S)  A  torkey-cock.      Var.  dial 
GOBBLE-GUT.    A  greedy  fellow.    Line. 
GOBBLER.     A  turkey-cock.     Suffolt. 
GOBBON,     Same  as  Coi  (1). 
GO-BET.     A  hunting  phrase,  equivalent  to  go 

along.     Sec  Bet  (S),     Our  second  extract  cu. 

rioutly  illustrates  a  passage  in  Chaucer,  Leg. 

Dido,  2H9. 


TncD  I  eu  >in|  with  Ihe,  Hei«h.  go  IMi 

GOBETTYD.    A  term  used  in  dressing  flah,  for 

taking  the  garbage  out.  Benter: 
GO-BETWEEN.  A  pimp.  DeHker. 
GODLOCK.     Alumpofanythingjanirregalar 

mass.     Norlh. 


lOBONE.     Qa.  Gobor 


V0OB3L0TCH.     A  greedy  clown  ;  a  dirty  von- 
cioui  ealer.     North. 
lOBSTICK.    A  ipoon.     Korlh. 
VOOBSTRING.    A  bridle,     lar.  dial. 
l^eOB-THRUST.     A  itupid  fellan.     A'orfA. 
Q.BY.    To  give  one  the  go-by.  Le.  to  deceive 
hitn,  or  to  leave  hiui  iu  (he  lurch ;  to  uver- 
pus.    The  aecond  turn  Bhire  midp  in  cours- 
ing nu  called  ber  go-by.    Our  old  dramslisls 
often  ridicule  a  phrase  introduced  by  Kyd  in 
fail  Spanish  Tragedy,  ap.  Dodsley,  iii.'l63, 
"  Go  by,  Hieroniiuo,''  which  eves  leetuB  to 
have  become  proveibitL 

OO-Br-THE-GROUND.  A  dimmotivo  person. 
Eatt,  The  ground  ivy  i>  called  f7iH-fii-iy-M:- 
frinaid  in  the  pmviaces. 

GOCllB.    A  pot,  or  pitcher.     Will: 

GOCKEN.    Tobcravenoui.    Line. 

GOD.  God  brfore,  or  Godlo-fomf,  God  Joing 
before  and  auining.  Cod  to  fritnd,  God 
being  protector. 

G0D-ALM1GHTV'S.C0W.     The  lady-l.ird. 

GOD-CAKE.  A  particular  description  of  cake 
which  it  i>  oustomaiy  on  Nen  Ycbt'j  Day  for 
aponion  lo  lend  lo  thdr  godchildren  at 
COTCnlry ;  a  prw^ce  which  appeara  lo  be  pecu- 
liar to  (bat  city. 

GODCEPT.  A  godfalhcr.  Tbi»  occurs  in 
Holiughed,  Chron.  Iieland,  ]i.  78. 

GODUARD.  (I)  A  fool.     AorM. 

(2)  A  iund  of  cup  or  goblet.  ■■  A  wondrlen  goddrl 
or  lankard,"  Florio.p.  80. 

GODDAHTLY.     Cautionily.     Cumh. 

GODDEN.  Good  even.  North.  We  hare  alio 
gadoji,  good  day.    See  Meriton,  p.  100. 


HkyngK. 


,  (rtBlncT  "■!  1 


GODDOT.  An  oatb  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Havelok.  The  editor  ia  clearly  right  in  eon. 
sideriDg  it  a  corruption  of  God  trot,  ao  many 
oathi  being  unalgamiKd  in  a  siniilar  manner. 
In  the  notes  to  I'r.  Parr.  p.  201,  it  is  confuted 
with  God-jale,  or  God-moldr,  whicb  are  evi- 
dently of  a  different  origin.  I  bure  purposely 
omitted  a  host  of  oaths  of  tbli  description,  as 
they  are  forthfl  moat  part  easy  of  solution,  and 
in  any  case  are  not  of  sufficient  worth  lo 
Ijalance  their  impiety. 

,  CODE.  Wealth!  goods.  (./.-.!,)  Still  re- 
tuned  in  Cheshire.     Wilbrabam.  p.  .13. 

■OODELE.     Goodly.    Eniar«,  503. 

■  rnrr-Mdlong.wuh.thoH, 


OPELYHEDE.     Goodness.    {A.-S.) 
KBODBNESS.    Mgodewm,  U  advantare. 
Rom.  Rose,  1453,  3462. 
"lODESElE,    The  herb  clary.    The  Ulin  ni 
"      aurilutit  in  MS.  Sloanc  5,  f.  5. 


7  GOG 

GODFATHERS.  Anold  cant  terrafbr]iii7iM&. 
See  Den  Jonion,  v.  1 3!). 

GODIIEDE.    Goodneii.    Kyag  Alls.  7060. 

GOD-ILD.YOU.  a  cnrruplion of  t^odyw/d you. 
i.  e.  reward  or  bless  you. 

GODLEC.  Goodness.  Wright't  Anec  Lit.  p.  8. 

GODLYCHE.  Goodly -,  politely.  -Godliebehe 
hyrgret,"  Degrcranl,  G7S. 

GODNEDAY.    Good-day.   Rilntn. 

GOD-PAYS.  A  profane  expression  former!; 
used  by  disbanded  soMien,  implying  Ibat  I  hry 
had  no  money  themselves,  and  mutt  therefore 
bocTow  or  beg.  Hence  Corf-fo-^iay,!  hopeless 
debt,  nothing.   See  Ben  Jonson.  viii.  60, 15S. 

GODPHERE.    A  godfather.    Joiaim. 

GOD'S-BLESSING.  To  go  out  of  aad'tblmii^ 
into  the  warm  sun,  a  proTCrbial  phrue  for 
quitting  a  bf  Her  for  a  woi 
Nires  and  Ray. 

GODSEND.       Any  good  fortune   quite 
peeled.    On  the  coast  ■  wreck  ' 
io  caUed.    r^r.  dial. 

GOD'S-GOOD.    Yeaal.    ler.dial 

Bd.lG32,  tig.Aavu;norio.p.l30.  Itisspeii 
goigoodin  some  provincial  glnssaries.  Fnrl'V 
is  cleariy  wrong  In  his  eiplanation,  as  the  re- 
ferences lo  Lilly  and  FloriuindispuUbly  show. 

GODSIIARLD.    God  forbid!    lor*iA. 

GODSIB.     A  goitfather.      Chaucrr. 

GODSPEED.  An  ciclmnstion  addreaied  ton 
person  commencing  a  journey,  implying  the 


is  spelt  I 


speaker's  aaiiely  for  1: 
*■.   Still  in 


speedy  a 


safe 


GOD'S-PENNY.  EBmesl-money.  North.  "A 
God'i-pennie.  an  esraest-pennie,"  Florio,  p.39. 

GOD'S-SAKE.  A  cbUd  kept  for  God's  sake,  1.  a. 
a  fbstei-child.      See   Nomcnclator, 
Florio,  p.  22. 

GOD'S-SANTY.   An  oath,  supposed  by  SI 
lo  be  corrupted  &oni  God't  tanclili 

GOD'S-TRUTH.    An  absolute  truth.' 

GOEL.  Yellow.  Bm/,  "The  goelcrandyoungw,' 
Tusser,  p.  126. 

GOETIE.    Witchcraft.    Blount. 

GOFER.  A  species  of  tea-cake  of  an  oblong 
fi^rm,  madeof  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  currants, 
baked  on  an  iron  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  a  gnferitig  iron,  and  divided  into 
square  eompartments.    Linx. 

GOFE  KING- WORK.  A  sort  of  crimping  per- 
formed  on  frills,  cape,  &c. 

GOFF.  (1)  Anoaf  orfool.    North. 

(2)  A  game  played  by  striking  bard  stufffdl 
with  clubs.     He  who  drives  his  ball  ' 
hole  with  fewest  strokes  is  the  winne 
a  common  game  in  England  in  the 
James  I.  See  D'Ewcs.  i.  48. 

(3)  A  godfather.    Lath.  Angl. 
GOFFLE.   To  gobble  up;  to  eat  bt.  EtHit, 
GOFFR.\M.   A  clown,   f^m*. 
GOFISH.   FooUsb.    Chatwr. 

GOPLB.  A  small  basket.   Line. 

GOG.  A  bog.  OrtM.  Aubrey,  in  his  MS.  Nat. 
Hist.  Wilts,  p,  56,  menttoiis  "■  boggy  pllM 
called  the  Goj^/ti."  '^ 


GOL 
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GOGE.    The  throat.    Nominale  MS. 
GOGGLE.    To  swallow.     "  Gulped,  or  goggled 

downe,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Goularde, 
GOGGY.  An  egg.   Craven. 
GOGING-STOOL.   A  cucking-stool,  q.  v. 
GOGION.    A  gudgeon.    See  Hollyband's  Die- 

tionarie,  1593,  in  v.  Atpron, 
GOG.MIRE.    A  quagmire.  FuUe. 
GOIGH.  Very  merry.  Devon, 
GOIL.   Spongy  ground.    Milles  MS. 
GOING.  (1)  A  right  of  pasturage  on  a  common 

for  a  beast.   Sujfoli, 
(2)  Going  to  the  vault,  an  expression  sometimes 

used  by  hunters  when  a  hare  takes  ground 

like  a  rabbit. 
GOtNG-OUT.    Visiting.     Var.dial 
GOINGS-ON.    Proceedings.    Var.  dial, 
GOISTER.     To  laugh  loudly.   Unc,    Also,  to 

brag ;  to  enter  into  a  frolic. 
GOJONE.    The  gudgeon  of  a  wheel ;  also,  the 

fish  so  called.   Pr.  Parv, 
GOKE.     A  fool.     Reliq.   Antiq.  i.  291.    Ben 

Jonson  has  gokt,  stupefied.    Gphi^  a  gawkyi> 

qlowQ,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  220.     "  A  goky,  a 

gokin  vel  gakin,  ttultus"  Milles  MS. 
GOKERT.    Awkward ;  clumsy.     Var.  dial. 
GOLD.    The  plant  tumsoL     It  is  also  applied 

to  com-marygold  and  wild  myrtle. 
That  she  ipnmge  up  out  of  the  mold* 
Into  a  floure  was  xmnedgoide. 

Cower ^  ed.  1554,  f.  180. 
GOLD-CRAP.      The    herb    crow-foot.       See 

Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593,  in  v.  Batsinete. 

Called  also  gold-cup. 
OOLDEFOME.     Copper.    Nominale  MS. 
GOLDEN-BUG.    The  ladybird.    St^oUt. 
GOLDEN-CHAFER.  A  green  beetle,  very  com- 
mon in  the  month  of  June,     f  Tir.  dial. 
GOLDEN-CHAIN.     Yellow  laburnum.     West. 
GOLD-END-MAN.      One    who  buys   broken 

pieces  of  gold  and  silver ;  an  itinerant  jeweller. 

Sec  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  79. 
GOLDEN-DROP.    A  kind  of  plum.    Also,  a 

variety  of  wheat,    rar.  dial. 
GOLDEN-EYE.    The  bird  anas  clangula.    It  is 

called  goldnye  in  Arch.  xiii.  343. 
GOLDEN-HERB.    The  plant  orach.     North. 
GOLDEN-KNOP.     The  lady-bird.    East. 
GOLDEN-WITHY.    Bog  mirtle.    South. 
GOLDFINCH.    A  piece  of  gold;  a  purse.    Mid- 

dleton,  i.  283.    A  sovereign  is  now  so  called. 
€rOLD-FINDER.  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  per- 
son who  cleaned  a  jakes. 
GOLDFLOWER.   Golden  cudweed ;  the  aurelia, 

according  to  Florio,  p.  166. 
GOLDFRE.  A  welt  of  gold :  explained  aurijigium 

in  Nominale  MS. 
GOLD-HEWEN.     Of  a  golden  colour.  {A.-S.) 
GOLD-HOUSE.    A  treasury. 

On  the  morowe,  tho  hyt  was  day, 

The  kyng  to  hys  golde-how$  tnke  hyt  way. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  133. 

GOLDING.     Amarygold.    Chesh. 
GOLD-KNAP.    The  herb  crow-foot.    Huloet. 
GOLD-NEPS.    A  kind  of  small  red  and  yellow 
early  ripe  pear.    Chesh. 


GOLDSMITHRIE.    Goldsmith's  work.    (A.-S.) 
GOLDSPINK.    The  goldfinch.    North. 
GOLD-WEIGHT.    To  the  gold-weight,  i.  e.  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  gold- weights  being 
very  exact.    See  Jonson,  v.  360. 
GOLDY.    Of  a  gold  colour. 

As  ofte  as  sondyi  be  In  the  salte  se, 
And  gotd^  gravel  in  the  stremys  rich. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.6,r.  12. 
GOLE.  (1)  Big;  full;  florid;  prominent;  rank,     ^^ 
as  grass,  &c.    East. 

(2)  The  jaw-bone.     Nominale  MS. 

(3)  A  ditch  or  small  stream.  North.  Also,  a 
whirl-pool ;  a  flood-gate,  or  sluice.  See  Dug- 
dale's  Imbanking,  1662,  p.  276.  "  A  gool, 
lacuna^  vid.  Skinnerum ;  item,  a  current  of 
water  in  a  swampy  place,  and  generally  where 
it  is  obstructed  with  boggs ;  likewise,  a  hollow 
between  two  hills ;  a  throat ;  a  narrow  vale," 
Dean  Milles  MS.  p.  132. 

Than  syr  Gawayne  the  gude  a  galaye  he  takyi, 
And  glides  up  at  a  gole  with  gud  mcne  of  armes. 

Morte  Arihun,  MS.  Lincoln^  t.  92. 

(4)  A  fool?  "  Create  dole  for  a  gole,**  Chester 
Pi^iTT  229.     Gowle,  MS.  Bodl.  1 75. 

GO-LESS.  I  cannot  go  less,  i.  e.,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept of  less,  I  cannot  play  for  a  smaller  sum. 
"  Goelesse,  at  primero,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.3fan^iM>. 

GOLET.    The  throat,  or  gullet.    (A.-N)      A 
part  of  armour  or  dress  which  covered  the 
throat  was  so  called. 
Throwghe  goUt  and  gorgere  he  hurtex  hym  ewyne. 

Morte  Arthurtt  MS.  Lineoin,  f.  72. 
Be  the  golett  of  the  hode 
Johne  pulled  the  munke  downe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  129. 

GOLI ARDS.  The  best  account  of  the  goliardi  is 
given  in  Mr.  Wright's  preface  to  Walter 
Mapes,  p.  X.  "  They  appear,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  "  to  have  been  in  the  clericd  order 
somewhat  the  same  class  as  the  jongleurs  and 
minstrels  among  the  laity,  riotous  and  un- 
thrifty scholars  who  attended  on  the  tables  of 
the  richer  ecclesiastics,  and  gained  their 
living  and  clothing  by  practising  the  profession 
of  buffoons  and  jesters.  The  name  appears  to 
have  originated  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and,  in  the  documents  of  that  time, 
and  of  the  next  century,  is  always  connected 
with  the  clerical  order."  In  the  Decretal. 
Bonifacii  VIII.  Univ.  Oxon.  they  are  thus 
mentioned,  sejoculatores  sen  goUardos/aciunt 
aut  huffones.  See  other  quotations  of  a  simi- 
lar import  in  Ducange. 
GO-LIE.  To  recline ;  to  be  laid  by  the  win^ ;  to 
subside.  Somerset.  Perf.  went-lie;  part. 
gone-Ue. 
GOLIONE.    A  kind  of  gown. 

And  alle  was  do  ryjt  as  sche  had, 

He  hath  hire  in  his  clothis  clad, 

And  caste  on  hire  his  gotinne^ 

Whlche  of  the  skyn  of  a  Hone 

Was  made,  as  he  upon  the  wey 

It  slow  ;  and  over  thb  to  pleye 

Sche  took  his  gret  mace  also, 

And  knitte  it  at  hire  girdille  tho. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  170. 


r  GON  ^1 

GOLL.  (1)  Ahuid,  orfiai.  Enl.  "How colli 
ibfy  Bre,  poor  golls,"  Bcium.  biiiI  Flrt.  L  97. 
See  Hmkina,  ill  119. 

(2)  To  strike  or  hinw  »ilh  violence ;  to  rush,  as 
wind  dod.    North. 

(3)  The  ^el.  NominBle  MS .  More  properly 
the  ball  nf  Uie  throat. 

And  hewyd  vonJer  thr  Ihrofe  toJtf. 

QOLLAND.  Tbis  plant  ii  alluded  to  by  Turner 
aa  the  rtaamcHlta  or  crowfoot,  and  Brocketl 
mentioni  a  yellow  Sower  to  trailed  without 
giving  ita  other  name.  It  ii  probably  that 
■pedes  which  is  described  by  Gerard,  p.  810, 
as  the  danhle  cronfoot  or  yellow  batchclor's- 
biilloni.  "  Goalauds,  Bor.  com-marigalds," 
Kemirtl,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

COLLAR.    To  shout ;  to  snarl-    North. 

GOLLOP.    A  large  moncL    Samerul. 

OOI.LS.  Tat  chops ;  ridges  of  fat  on  a  corpulent 
person.    £«/. 

OOLOSSIANS.    Galoshei.  Arch.  li.  9S. 

GOLF.   A  sudden  blow.    Zhvin. 

GOLSII.    To  swallow  quickly.    NorIK 

GOLSOGHT.    The  jaundice. 

En.g>ii»i>iiuyj}ki>idba 
Tn  [hi  (xiu^u.  thu  tt  ■  |HTii<i 
MinilMT  H  It  In  mlBI  nne. 

GOMB.  (1)  A  num.  (J.-S.)  This  conlinned  in 
use  till  tlie  time  of  the  civil  wars,     llocenn 

^iD  early  tcrsioni  of  the  Pulma  in  place  of  the 
modern  GntUe.  See  Beljq.  Antiq.  i.  77,  U. 
211  i  Lylwms  DiicoDoi,  109L 
(2)  Black  grease.  Upton's  9iI8.  Addilioni  In 
Junius  in  the  Bodl.  Lib. 
(3]  Henlicare.  Eennelthu,  "tofaiiK,toinind 
er  be  intent  upon."  See  Guam  ;  R.  Olouc  p. 
67.    A.S.  gyman.  "~ 

(4)  A  godmother.    Colgratt. 
GOUEN.   Oameiplay.   W.Mapfs,  p.S47. 
GOMBRILL.    A  >Uly  fellow.    AV/A. 
GOMMACKS.  Tricks  :  foolery.  Fatt. 
GOMMAN.   Gonimau,  ;io(n^oiJ/iM;  gomioer, 

vtBletfamiSia.  Millea' MS.GIossuy.  Skinner 
hasfonan. 

GOMME.  The  gum.    CAotifn-. 

GON.  (I)  Since  I  ago.   RelJq.Antiq.  i.  SI. 

(2)  Care.  Also,  topve.    Var.dimL 

GONE.  (1)  Deadieipired.   t'ar.diaL 

(!)  A  lerm  in  archery,  when  the  arrow  was  ihot 
beyond  the  mark.  The  same  term  is  still  used 
in  the  giiDC  of  bowls,  when  the  bowl  runs  Ite- 
yondlhejack.  Nora.  "  I  am  gone,  or  OTereail 
at  liowles,"  HowcU. 

OONEIL.  Same  u  Oomtria,  q.  t. 

CONPANON.  A  banner  or  sUndard.  {A.-N.) 
See  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  US,  210  ;  Kyng  Ali- 
■aunrler.  1003 ;  Langtoft.  pp.  30, 330. 

Tbty  r(ry44  tprn  md  gw^fimn^i'e. 


GONCE.  (1)  Togo.  See  EUis,  u.3»g, 

(2)Ajakes.  "  TIledeTelsgonge.houseof  helle," 
MS.  quoted  in  MS.  LaDsd.  1033.  Gmge- 
farmrr,  a  cleaner  of  jakes,  P^tgrave.  Gange- 
fermourer,  Cocke  LorcUes  Bote,  j,  3.   Slowe 

hu  ;(ni>V  for  din^.   See  Kares  in  T.  ffou^. 
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GONIIELLV.    A  Cornish  hor^e.    Mort'l  MS. 

Addilioni  to  Rrt,  Mus.  Bril. 
GONMER.    An  old  person.    Devon. 
GONNE.    A  machine  for  eipelliag  balls  :  a  gun. 

but   not  necessarily    uicd    with    gnnpnwder. 

Chaucer,  however,  has  the  term  in  cuctly  the 

modem  tease. 
GONNERIIEAD.    A   stupid    person.     Nortk^,. 

Probablv  fro'n  gonner,  a  gander. 
GONT.   a"  great  goose.   Ctoiip. 
GOO.  Good.   SeeArch,ixt.40S. 
GOOA.  Togo.   far.iiaL 
GOOCHT.    ludian  rubhcr.    I'ar.e 
GOOD.  (1)  Rich.    A  mercantile  use  of  the  word 

common  in  old  plays. 
(2)  Very.    Goodiaweilj/,  Thorns'  Ancc.  p.  74. 
GOOD.BHOTHER.   A  brolber-in-law. 
GOOD-CHEAP.    Eiircmely  cheap.    ItBiiswers 

lo  fam-niorcAc  in  Cnlgraie.     In  Duuce'scul- 

lectlon  it  a  Tragmeal  of  an  early  book  printed 

by  Caxton,  who  promises  to  sell  it    "good 

chepe."  See  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  72. 
GOOD-DAWNING.   Good-morrow.    Jrnt. 
GO0D.DAY-   A  holiday.  Staff. 
GOODDIT.   ShruvB-lide.  North.  Shrove  Tue*. 

day  ii  called  Goodies-Tuesday. 
GOOD-DOING.  Charilable  1  kind.  Eatl. 
GOODED.   Prospered.   Dnon. 
GOOD-ENOUGH.   Passable.   ShaL 
GOOD.FELLOWS.    A  cant  term  for  thievea. 

"Good  fellows  be  thieves,"  He ywood's  Bdward 

IV.  p.  42. 
GOOD-FEW.   A  fair  Dumber.   NerlH. 
GOODGER.    Goodman,  or  hosbind.     Also   • 

term  for  the  devil.  Drvon. 
GOOD-HOUR.   AfHtourablctime.aphnw 

plied  to  a  woman  in  lalmur. 
GOOD-IIUSSEV.   A  Ihread-cnse.    Wat. 
G00D1N.  A  goo<l  thing,    reriih. 
GOODING.  To  go  agooding,  among  poor  P-- 

ple,  ii  to  go  about  licforc  Cbriil  maa  to  pollefl 

money  or  com  to  enable  ihem  to  keep  the 

festival.    Knt. 
GOODISH.   Ruber  lar^  or  long.     far.  ilial. 

"  A  goodish  step,"  a  long  way. 
GOOD-KING-HARRI.   The  herb  goose-fool. 
GOODLICH.   Conveniently,  See  Nichob' Royal 

Wills,  p.  1 1 8  i  Test.  VetuW.  p.  1 3S. 
GOOD-LIKE.     Hsmbnme.    Good-like-n. 

handionie  but  worthless.    North. 
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GOOBLORD.    A 

patron  or  benefact 
GOODLY.    Freah  or  giy  in  apiiBrel. 
GOODLYHEDE.    Goodness.    {J.-S.) 
GOOD-MAN.  TbciandloidarmulcTDfi 

See  Serja  Sigea.  3869  :  Itlattheiv.  u. 

tlie  proviaces.anoman  UrmsliBrbu 

GOODMANTURD.  A  vrartMeu  unpleasanl  fcL 

low.    Sfe  Florio.  p.  160. 
GOOD-MIND.    Good  humour.  Eaif. 
GOOD-MISTRESS.    Apalioneti. 
GOOD-NIGHTS.    A  «ped«  of  minor  poems  of 

the  hdlid  kind.   A'am. 
GOOD-NOW.    A  phrue  eqiiirilent  to,  Do  you 

halt,  you  mtal  jhuno.     Wnl. 
GOOD-OUTS.    Doingwell.    rar.dial. 
GOODS.    Cattle;  dairr  produce.    NnrlM. 
GOODSCHIPE.    GoodneiB.   (.<.-&) 


Ooarr,  MS.  Sot.  A'tlq.  IM.  f.ll?. 

GOOD-SPEED.    Yeajt.    Florio,  jj.  130. 
ROOD-TIDY.    Moderate;  reuonable.    Eatt. 
GOOD-TIME.  A  feitiyal.  Jaium. 
OOOD-TO.    Goodfor.  See  Pegse.ini. 
GOOD- WOMAN.    A  frife.    lar.diil. 
COOD-WOOLI.ED.    A  good-wooUed  one,  i.  e.. 

a  capital  good  fellow.    Line. 
GOODY.  (l)GDod-wife.   Thia  term  is  addressed 

ouly  to  poor  women.    iVorM.    Chaucer  hoi 

good-lffi,  ed.  L'rry,  p.  160. 
(2)  To  prosper ;  to  appear  good.    IFnI. 
GOOD-YEAR.    Comipled  Ijy  our  old  writer! 

bum  goKJert,  the  Freucli  diicaie. 
GOOF.  Akindofiireetcakc.  Eatt. 
GOOCEN.    A  gudgeon.   Sep  aprk'a  edition  of 

Withab'  Diclionarie.  1608,  p.  36. 
GOOKEE.    To  hang  down.    Dnan. 
GOOM.    To  me  a  law.    Var.  dial. 
GOORDY.    Plump  or  round. 


GOOSE.  1,1)  A  lillf  fellow.   far.diaL 
12)  A  Uilor'aBmoothingiron. 

(3)  A  game  described  liyStrult,p,  336.  Onlbe 
Slalioners'  regialen,  16th  June.  1597,  wu 
licensed,  "  The  ncwe  and  mo«t  pleasant  game 
oftbegoott." 

(4)  A  breach  madeby  thcsea. 
GOOSEBERRY.  To  play  old  goosebenj.  i.  e.,  to 

create  a  great  coufuiion. 
GOOSE-BILL.   The  berb  gflose-grau. 
GOOSE-CAP.    AiUlyperMn.    Onion.    "A  aot, 

asie.  gooiecap,"  Colg.  in  v.  Gttie. 
GOOSECHITE.   The  herb  agrimony. 
.^GOOSB-PEAST.    Micbaelmai.  Lauf. 
GOOSE-FLESH.    The  roughueu   of  the  akin 

produceil  by  cold.    /or.  dial, 
GOOSE-GOG.    The  gnoKberrv.    f'ar.dioL 
GOOSE-GRASS.   Catcb-wccd.   North. 
GOOSE-HEAHD.   OnewliolikficarTorgeeie. 


SeeIlimiOD,p.  223.   ".iiwarnu.agoaberd.*' 
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GOOSE-HOUSE,  A  parish  cage,  o 
poruj  priton.   Su^ff'ott. 

GOOSE-INTENTOS,  A  word  used  in  Unca- 
ahire.  where  the  biulHudmen  claim  it  aa  a  due 
Id  bavc  a  goOK-intcnlot  on  tbe  sixleenth  Sun- 
day after  Pentecost ;  which  cuatom  took  ungin 
(mm  tbe  last  word  of  this  old  church  prayer 
of  that  day. — Tita  aot  yuoiiiniur  Damimf, 
gratia  itaprr  pritpenial  rl  iryuatur  i  ae  tonit 
optribiujusiterpriritettmijtlentot.  Commoa 
people  mistake  it  for  a  goott  with  ten  ton. 
Blount'i  GlotiograpliU,  ed.  16S1,  p.  290. 

GOOSEMAN-CHICK.    A  goaling.    Korlh. 

GOOSE-SMERE.  A  kind  of  uungia  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Sloonig  b.  f,  2. 

GOOSE-TANSY.     Silver-weed.    North. 

GOOSE-TONGL'E.    Sneeie-wort.     Croren. 

GOOSE-TL'RD-GREEN.  A  colour  in  appuel 
alluded  to  ill  Harriaon,  p.  172 ;  CoigrtTe,  in 
V.  itrrde.  Jonson,  ii.  i  1 5,  mentions  "  gooie- 
gnten  itarch,"  and  awustcoat  made  of^oaln^ 
ffrrea  h  named  in  ihe  Vior  of  WakcSeld, 
ch.  liL  p.  59.  /  .+'.  jiHEiin-V*--** 

GOOSHARETH.    Tlie  Herb  gooae-grasa. 

GOOSHILL.     A  gutter.     fFUti. 

GOOSIER.     A  goose-heard,  q.  t.     Senmtl. 

GOOSTLICHE.    Spiritnally.    (J.-S.) 

GOOT.     Goetb.    Arch.  la..  409. 

GOOT-BUCKIS.    He  bucks,     Wictlife. 

GOPE.    To  talk  vulgarly  and  loud;  to  snatch,  '' 
or  grasp.     Oimi.    ff*^- 

GOPPEN-FULL.  A  large  handful.  North. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  T. /o<»/«.   /  um/j..^  jifv"^ 

GOPPISH.     Prond:i«rti  testy.     North. 

GOR.  ( 1 )  Dirty  i  micj ;  rotwn.     North.     ^ 

(2)  A  young  unfledgal  bird.     Watnt. 

(3)  A  clownish  fellow.     Santrmt. 
GORBELLY.     A   pcnon  with  a  large  belly. 

Irrm.  See  HoUyhand,  1593, inf. tttvildUicr; 
Henry  IV.  ii.  2, 
GORBIT.     Sameas  ffar(2).    Yorkih. 
GPRBLE.    To  eat,  or  gebble.    North. 
GORGE.    A  wear.     Blount,  in  «. 
GOBCHANDE.     Grumbbng.     R.aeBnm^     «4 
GORCOCK.    Thercdgronse.    JVorf*.  ' 

GORCROW.    A  carrion-crow.    PnnMf.  This 

mentioned  by  Ecu  Jonion. 
GORD.     A  narrow  stream  of  water.    See  Ken- 
Glou.p.80.  "A  whirlpool. ordMphole 
irer."  Blounl'i  Glou.  ed.  IG8I.  p.  290. 
GORDE.  (1)  Girded  on.     Meyrick,  i.  177, 
(2)  To  strike,  or  spur.     Gamaj/nt. 
GORE.  U)  Mndidirt.  LybeauxDiHonus,  I17I, 
Still  in  usem  Norfolk. 

(2)  A-gore.  bloody.  See  Moor'i  Soffolk  Words, 
p.  IS4,  and  .^porr,  p.  32. 

(3)  The  lowestpartinatractof  country.  North. 
It  is  expUined  by  Kennelt,  a  smull  narrow  slip 
of  ground,  Glosa.  p.  80. 

(4)  A  piece  of  clolh  inserted.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation in  the  Craven  Glosa.  i.  192.  and  it 
may  be  mare  fully  described  u  a  diagonal  aeam 
inserted  al  the  bottom  of  a  shift,  shirt,  robe, 
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_  pve  breullh  to  the  lower  pui  of 

it,  norio  hu,  "  GMeroni,  the  gores  or  fussMi 
of  B  shirt  or  amock."  See  Cliaucer,  Caul.  T. 
3237.  It  ii  oflen  lued  by  very  Eirlj  writers 
in  the  phriue  undrr  j/ort,  i.  e.  under  ibe 
elothiog.  Thia  cipluaa  a  diipatcd  pwuge  in 
Sir  Thopsa.  "  Gouthlicb  under  gore."  MS. 
Digbv  B6.  "  Glad  under  gorr,"  Wriglit'i 
Ljiic  Poetry,  p.  86.  See  alio  Wright'i  PoL 
Songs,  p-  lb'2,  Gott-cvh/,  a  gown  or  peltiroat 
predi  or  bo  cut  u  to  be  broad  at  llic  buCtom, 
and  narrower  at  the  upper  pari,  E\uiOar 
Scolding,  p.  39. 

a)  To  malie  up  ■  mow  of  bay.    Line. 
:iRE-BLOOD.     Clotted  blood.     SAai.    Ve 
baTC  gxjneeundedt  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  55. 
SORELL.     A  great  clownibb  lad. 

QloinnT  that  fviU  bth*  Tjl>.  iTrntr. 

MS  Laud.  4)0.  rn. 
GORGAYSE.  A  worn  an'a  tucker.  Sliellon,ii.391. 
GORGE.     The  throat ;  Ibe  mouth.    (A.-K)    A 

Lcwk  when  ftill-fedwaaiairltobear  full  gorge. 

Togire  over  the  gorge,  i.  e.  to  be  lick. 
GORCEAl'NT.    A  boar  inlbeaecoudyew.   An 

old  hunting  term. 
GORGER.     Armour  for  the  throat.    (.^.-.V.) 

SeeLybeauiDiacoous,  IG18. 

krpe  Iha  IhrgW-lwlif. 

Bam.  tfllu  Moult.  Sluti  Cill'gtMS. 

GORGET.    "  A  kerchef  wberwiih  wontn  cover 

their  pappea,"  Baret,  1580. 
GDRCEY.    To  ibake,  or  tremble.     B'ea*. 
GORISOUN.    A  yonthja  page.     (v/.-A'.) 
OORLE,    To  devour  eagerly.     Aw/A.  n.  irnfCi. 
GO  KM.     To  imear ;  to  daub.     Aurf  A.    '^ 
GORHA.     A  cormoranl.     .Vor/A. 
CORN.    AamallpailwilhonchandJe.   Derbyih. 
GORNEY,    A  journey.    Robin  Hood,  i,  85, 
GORONS,     Ban  and  cramps  of  iron  to  secure 

the  upper  (tones  of  a  pinnae le,    BUu-am. 
COItRELL.     A  All  person,     Cotgrate   has  this 

word,  in  V.  IlrrdaiUer.     In  Craven,  oomr.  very 

fat.  nauseously  fat. 
GORSE.     Furae.     /'or.  dial     >•  The  firte  or 

gorse,"  Elyol,  1559,  in  v.  Falinnu. 
GORSEHOPPER.    The  whlncbat.     CA«A. 
GORST.    The  juniper-tree,  but  more  commonly 

the  same  as  garif,  q.  i. 
GOSE.     Go.     Cliaucrr. 


FGOSHAL.     Thegoshank.     Book  qf  Rain. 
\  GOSLINGS.    The  blossoms  of  the  willow,  which 
Chililren  souietimea  play  wilh  by  putting  them 
into  the  lire  and  seeing  how  ihey  biun,  re- 
peating v<rnes  at  the  same  time. 
COSLING.WEED,     Gooae-grass.    HiJotl. 
GOSPELLER.  (I)  An  EvangcUsl. 

SuojduirJon  Ihepelcn,  JtfS.  Una*.  A.L17,  f  IM. 

(2)  The  priest  that  chanted  the  gospel.  See 
Daviei'  Ancient  Rites,  IG72,  p.  14;  Ord.  and 
Reg.?.  1  fig. 
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GOSS.  (1)  Furze.    See  Cone. 

(2)  To  guzile,  or  drink.    Ilnon. 

GOSSANDEH.  The  Mrrgiu  Mftyaiutr,  a  bird 
of  the  fens.     Dragton. 

GOSSIB.  Aiponaorsl  baptism,  ai nee  corrupted 
into  gomip.  See  Verstegan'a  ohservitions  on 
thia  word  quoted  in  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  Z17  ; 
PlnniplOD  Corr.  p.  62 ;  IloUnshed,  Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  112;  Slate  Papers,  iii.  13.  There 
WB9  formerly  considervd  a  kind  of  rclaiioo- 
ibip  between  a  person  and  hia  sponsors,  ex- 
presii-d  by  gtutiprede.  See  Lydgale's  Minor 
Poema,  p.  36;  Suie  Paper*,  ii.  4J9. 

GOSSONE.     Agod.«>D.    Pr.Pen. 

COST.  (l)Goest;waIkeit.    {A.-S., 


VS.  cmfdi.  tt.  >.  a,  r 

(2)  Spirit ;  mind  ;  aoul.     (.4.-5.) 

GUSTEAD.    A  lay  or  division  of  a  bam.  Kttf. 

GOSTER.     Same  u  Couilfr,  q.  v. 

GOTCIL    A  Urge  jrilchcr.     Var.dial.    Gotch- 

belly.  B  large  round  belly. 
GOTE.    A  ditch,  or  sluice.     Kerlh. 


^ 


Thnt 


■  (oi«  at  kklrtKk  at 


GOTKR.    Ashower.    Also,  agutler. 


us.  Kgnrt-i  UK.  l.tB. 
BiDkn  flovcn  of  Doiule  abovto  Id  Uic  rik. 
And  out  or  the  giyt  (Dldc  fUri  IhR  jode. 

GOTFER.    An  old  man.     WiUi. 

GOTHAM.  A  wiae  man  of  Gotham,  i.  e.  a  fool 
It  it  acarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  well- 
known  collection  of  tales  of  the  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  repr.  1840.  Gotham  is  ttao  a  caot 
term  for  Newcastle. 

GOTHARD.    A  foohsh  fellow.    Korli. 

GOTHELE?^.  To  grumble,  or  nimble,  u  the 
stomach  does.   {J.-S.) 

GOTHERLY.    Kind )  sociable.    Xorlh. 

GOTItSEMAY.    Gossamer.    Lady  AL  1659. 

GO-TO.  Dim'l  go  to,  not  able  to.  far.  dial. 
The  phrase  s"  I"-  i"  M  eoHnquial  language, 
and  often  introduced  in  old  plays,  haa  not,  1 
bcliete.  been  properly  explained.  It  ia  eqni. 
valent  to,  vrU,  weU  ooir,  utO  (An,  or  jro  on  ,■ 
and  it  occurs  in  the  French  Alphabet,  8to. 
Ixiud.  1615, aslhetranslalion  of  Draw.  Plorio 
haa,  "  Hiir  tine,  well,  go  too,  it  is  well  now." 

GO-TO-BED-AT-NOON.     Goal's  bean). 

GOTOURS,    Lumps;  impurities? 


GOTTED.   Gotten.   Sttllim. 
GOTY.    A  pitcher,  or  gotch,  q.  v. 
GOUD-SPINK.    Agoldench.   Craven. 
GOUL.  (I)  The  gum  of  the  eye.    North.    See 
Ckitton'a  M'orks,  1734,  p.  125.    "  A  lilemmiab 


re  eyes  cillcd  of  «ome 


I 


)r  mteriili  mttier  In 
"   rio.p.lOt, 

(25  A  lial.  or  cotl«ge.     Cumi. 
-   GOULFE.    ABOafotcom.   Paltf/rmf. 

GOUND.  A  jellow  Becretiun  in  the  comers  of 
Xhe  cja.  North.  Left  unexplained  in  Arch, 
jra.  iOa.  "  Gmrmdt  of  tbc  eye,"  Pr-  Parv. 
"Gound.iorde*  ocuioraiH  cotidemalaprr  tolum 
oj/ram  Line.  nJj/atiiiimt  OfijieUanliir,"  Skin- 
oer.  In  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  283  ia  ■  receipt 
"  for  bleied  eghne  wid  gundy  ;"  knd  gumig 
eya  tre  explained  rore  nuuunji  et/ft  in  the 
YorVihire  DLoJogMe,  1697,p.lOa.  The  (ftmn/i 
ia  well  explained  hy  Millei  to  be  oenlortim 
gramia  qiue  at  oculii  dnliOal,  uid  if  the  old 
teit  in  thepauage  InTlmon  o{  A.,  i.  1.  "Our 
foesie  ii  u  a  Gmene,"  ed.  1623,  p.  80,  is  in 
any  way  correct,  we  hnve  in  this  word  gound, 
orgaiimde,  uitistpelt  ia  Pr.Parv.  p.206,the 
genuine  old  reading,  which  Tieck  tries  to  make 
sense  of  in  a  different  muiDer.  The  dUtiUal 
of  Milles  answers  to  the  tat*  or  ootrt  of  Sbake- 

Rlghl  la  pitynlj  IhoTom  Ihc  gnanUr  ilghl 

F«  la  bchn'ldD  thi!  Flnncue  bI  IKJi  qiunK. 

Lrdgate.  MS.  ^iliniolcXt,  f.X. 

GOUNE-CLOTH.     Cloth  enough  to  make  a 

gown.    CAaripfT. 
GOURD.  1,1)  A  »prdes  of  false  dice,  menlioaed 

inthcMerry  W.  o(W.  i.3. 

(2)  A  TEssel  W  carry  Uqiwr  in.  Sec  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  17031. 

(3)  ".^fWfefiiirN,a;oiinf<ofwater,ithicliccam- 
meth  of  raync,''ElTot,  1559. 

GOUBMANDIZE.  Gluttony,  ^maer. 
GOURY.  Dnll ;  atupid-looking.  KarlD. 
GOUSH.   Aatrcam.    Aim,  to  make  a  noise,  os 

water  when  gushing  out, 
GOUT.  The  gateway  hridgc  over  a  watercourse  i 

a  drain.    H'atH!, 
GOUTHLICH.    Goodly.    (A.~S.) 

And  jnuiWJrt  under  gote.    FCrijsr. ,/■«!(,  Ui.  f.S. 

GOUTOUS.  Rich ;  deUcate,  especially  applied 
to  made  dishea,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  473.  '■  LnV 
ay  thUlieettenogoiTltouametie,"MS.  Med. 
IJnc.  f.  310.  So  called  prohably  on  account 
of  rich  meats  canging  that  diaease.  "  Gotows 
mannor  wO[nBnnc,jii(Co»iw,"Pr.  Pnrv.  p,  206. 
Gultom  i  a  Med.  Lat.  corresponds  to  artkriliaa. 

GOUTS.  (I)  Drops.  Machetb,  ii.  1.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  ciplioa- 
tion.  Gmelf/lh  for  droppelh  occurs  in  an 
earlrBnglisbMS.mentionedinArch.xu.40B, 

(2)  The  epota  on  a  hawk,  an  ancient  term  in  fal- 
conry.   See  Diet.  Ruit.  in  v. 

(^VE.  {l)To»taievocantly.    North. 
(2)"  To  make  a  mow.  Tuaser.p.  170.   This  is  an- 
Dlher  form  of  gssfi  ■)■  v. 

(3)  Given,   Lydgalf. 

GOVEI.E.  To  get  money  by  usury.  It  is  ■ 
BUlntantivc  inDigby  Myst.  p.  191.  ~ 

HogowJfJa  gwlewfth  Me  hj«  myght 


GOVEHNAILLE.Rov 


ter^e.(^.-JV.) 


GOVE-TUSHED.  HavingprojectedtMtlLA 
GOW.  (1)  Wild  myrtle.    Florio,  p.  4. 
(2)Letnago.  Suffolk.  An abbrovialioD of ps  «w, 

plur.  impcr.  of  jTO.    In  the  Northern  C(     ''~ 

ffOtPB.  OTgooa. 
GOWARGE.   A  round  chisel  u 

hallawa.   Norlh. 
GO- WAY,    Giyevrayjceaie. 


«.f.4l 


GOWBERT.   Agoblet,  ordrinking-Tessel. 
GOWCES.    The  pieces  of  armour  which  protect 
Ilie  arm-pit  when  tbc  arm  is  raised. 

That  Urt  of  goolct  fulle  gifc  wiih  s-v,cei  ^  ijlten. 
Muru  jtnuun.  MS.  UnaUfi,  f.  «. 
GOWD.  (1)  Atoyorgaod.  Norlh. 
(2)  To  cut  dirty  wool  from  off  the  tails  of  aheep. 

Norlh.    The  wool  so  cut  off  is  called  govdetu. 
GOWDER.   Futno.    Norlh. 
GOWDYLAKIN.  A  plaything.   Norlhumb. 
GOW'ER.  (1)  Agreatdiah  or  platter  for  potage. 

WinloH.    Kennetfs  MS.  Gloss. 
(2)  A  kind  of  cake,  formerly  made  forcbildrenat 

Chrislmaa.    North's  Toy.Book,  1G6S. 
GOWGE.  The  gauge  or  measure. 

■      ■       ■     rlwdyMt 


■ny  thing 


»,  p.  IB 


GOWIL-SOWGllT.    This  it  translated  by  glak. 

eoma  in  Nooiinale  MS. 
GOWK.    A  cackoo.    Also  as  gei*,  q.  v.   Hence 

Goici-tpit,  cuckoo  spit.   Norlh. 
GOWLARE.    An  usurer.   Pr.Parr. 
GOWLE.  To  ciy  sulkily.  NorlA.  BrocketlMys, 

"  to  threaten  in  a  kind  of  howl."   Gloas.  eiL 

ISZg.p.  138.     See  Reliq.  Anijq.  L  291  ;Tun- 

dale,  pp.  15,  39. 

ParunscthMaarliTldEborBcriillj, 


GOWLED.    Gummed  up.     See  CouHl). 
GOWLES.    Gnlcs.     Rdjq.  Antiq.  i.  324. 

T)>i<  cmi  OM  an  his  hclmc  «. 

Ell  iady  of  gvwIU 


ed  Oil  an 


MS.  I. 


LIT.  r.i4i. 


MS.  IM4.  t.  IM. 
GOWfTY.     Dreary  ;  frightful ;  ghastly ;  dismal 

or  uncomforuhle.    North. 
GOWT.     A  sink ;  a  vault.      IFrtt. 
GOWTE.    A  swcUing.     Arch.  sxi.  408. 
GOWTONE.    To  gutter  as  a  candle.    "  Gow- 

lone  as  candelvs,"  Pr.  Parv. 
GOXIDE.     Yaw'ued ;  gaped.     Baber. 
GOYSE.     Goes.    Townelcy  Mysl.  p.  13. 
GOYTE.    The  same  as  gate,  q.  y. 
GOZELL.    A  gui7.1e,  or  ditch.     "  TmgMte, 

any  fenie,  a  passage,  a  foard,  or  goidl  over 

from  shore  to  sliora,"  Florio. 
GOZZAN.     An  old  wig  grown  yellow  (rom  ige 

and  wearing.     Comv, 
GOZZARD.     A  fool.     Line. 
GIIAAL.    A  large  dish,  a  lai^  hollow  baain,  fll 

fur  serving  up  meal.    The  Si.  Graal  was  the 

vessel  in  which  our  Saviour  ate  the  last  sup- 
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-  ftx  wiib  hii  apoatlcs.  uid  is  fabled  to  hsve 
been  preKTrrrl  by  Joseph  of  AiinHtbei. 
IS  mimclu  arc  uid  to  luive  been  perfc 

of  this  diih,  and  it  is  ■  frequent 
■ubject  of  altuBion  is  wme  of  tbe  old 
ei,  aa  an  object  in  search  of  which 
u  kaight^erranU  tpenl  their  lives.    See 
further  in  Roquefort. 
[   gBAB.     To  ieJEe,  or  snatch ;  to  steal.    AJaO,  a 
imp  or  bite.   /  'or,  dial, 
GRABBLE.   To  grapple.   Deem.    "  To  grabble 

or  grope  a  wench,"  Micge. 
CRABBY.   Grimy ;  filthy.   Ktnl. 
.    GRAB-STOCK.  A  young  crab-tree,  or  the  ciil- 
L     ting  of  one.   Dumt. 
I  GRACE.   Hardt  gract.  niiifortune. 
I  6RACE-Cl>'P.    A  large  cup  in  ■  monutery  or 
\       college,  passed  round  the  table  after  grace  was 
said.   SeeDavie9'AndentKite>.lS72,p.  I2G. 
CBACE-OF-GOD.   The  plant  bartihorn.    See 

TopieU's  Foiire-footcd  Beuti,  p.  12G. 
GRACES.  Thankaigifts.   Wickliffe. 
GR,\CE-WIFE.   A  midwife.   Durham. 
GRACIA-DEI.  A  medjdiie  so  railed,  described 

in  MS.  Med.  Unc.  f.  308. 
GRACIOUS.   Agreeable  1  graceful.    Itoccnrsin 

Chaucer  anil  Shakespeai«. 
GBACY-DAYS.    Daffodils.   Devim. 
GRADDK.  Cried  for :  cried  to.   (A.-S.) 
And  Ihcak.  u  thuu  hut  h«d  me  l«llt, 


I 


I 


gralc,"  Noiuinale  MS. 
GRAILING.  A  slight  Ml  of  haU,  just  to  cover 

the  ground.   A'orW. 
GRAILS.      The  smaller  feathers  of  a  hatcli. 


GRAIN.  (1)  A  branch  of  atree.   Cumb. 

(2)  To  strangle,  gripe,  or  throttle.  Eatt. 

(3)  Broken  victuals,   Somfrtel. 

(4)  The  prong  nf  a  fork.    Wett. 
(5J  A  scarlet  colour  osed  by  dyers.  Blount. 
GRAINED.   Grimed;  dirty.    WUU. 
GRUNED-PORK.   A  protigcd  fork.   Boat. 
GRAINEE.  Proud  i  ill-tempered.  Detm.  "Stiff, 

somewhat  stately,"  MillesMS. 

GRAINING.   The  fork  of  a  tree.   North. 

GRAIK-STAFF.  A  quartcr-stair,  with  a  pair  of 
short  tines  sX  the  end  which  they  cull  graius. 
Dean  MiUes'  MS.  Glauiry. 

GRAITHE.  To  prepare;  to  make  ready;  lo 
dress.  {J.S.)  Still  in  use  in  the  North,  and 
explained  in  the  provincial  glossaries,  "  pre- 
paration ;  readiness ;  to  bring  a  hone  up  with 
great  care;  the  trapping  of  a  hone :  lodothe, 
or  fumiih ;  to  repair;  mndilion ;  riches."  See 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  17S ;  Perceval,  123. 
frrviVilfa;,  clothing,  eqnipment.  A'dM,  speed, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  32. 

Thn  KOn  knrghlll  at  Ihr  but 

t.  n,  I.  lu. 


;tiff        1 


EvMclit»m*d.liiiirtnyil 

GRADE.    Prepared  ;  got  ready.    (A.-S.) 
GRADBLY.     Deccully  ;  orderly;  moderately 

Also  BH  adjective.  Narlh. 
GRADUATE.  A  pbysiciui.   Suffoli. 
GRAF.    The  depth  of  a  spade's  hit  in  digging. 

Salop.     Hence,  to  dig.   Perhaps  from  pn[^.  a 

husbandman.  ^(fe-jn''>/',lhequanlityof slulT 

tmned  up  liy  the  spade  at  once. 
CRAFER.   Ad  engraver,   lydgale.    Wrightluu 

graff'jpig  in  his  Monastic  l,.ctteni,  p.  137. 
GRAFF.    A  graft.    Alio,  to  graft.     See  Robin 

Hood,  i.  32  ;  TuBser,  p.  1  \h. 

FrucCifye  in  a  pure  vlr^ynr. 

L^gaU,  US,  S«.  .Inllg.  IM.  I.  IS. 
GRAFFER.    A  notary.    Bloimt. 
ORAFFERE.  One  who  grafts.   Lydgalt. 
'iBftP'"     Ta.EriiiEla.    Sommrt. 
GRAFMAKERE.  A  sexton,    nuhab. 
CRAFT.  A  ditch.   O-atwii. 
GRAFTED-I>.    Begrimed.   DffOH. 
GRAFTING-TOOL.   A  long  spade  used  in  drun- 
ing  land.   Sekg>. 

It  Grade.   ■■  Leide,"  Trin.Coll.MS. 


>e  (DO  of  Ui 


.Iho 


Dtrflihygii 


IcgnTih 


GRAITHLY.  Readilv;sp<«dily.  (.^-A)   Ithere 
uis  itrad/wilty^  na^dfnlkf. 
t  ■*»  gnflh'lf  ■fldH>Lhe^<l)rtHhaldei»nHin>, 


OR.AKE.    To  crack,    l-ydgah. 
GRAMATOLYS.   Smaltercrs.   SktUon. 
GRAME.    Anger;  grief.    (,f..&) 


GRAMERcr.  Great  thauki.   !,A..N.) 
G'»nl.M»w,  .cldlhBnhe, 
Ot>l.ll.»>h.l><1.uuiH>D«irme. 

Ma.  Ccfui,.  Ft.  V.  4c  f  ra. 
GRAMBRY.    An  granmatieo,  and  hence  used 

generally  for  ahetruie  learning. 
GRAMFER.   A  grandfnther.    Wnl. 
GRAM  FER-LONG  LEGS.    A  daddy-longlegs. 
CRAMMER.  A  grandmother,    tt'til. 
iRAMMERED.   Oegrimed.    Wil/t. 
GRAMMER'S-PIN.    A  lar^e  pin.   V^^«. 


0P  ORA 

GHAMPLE.   A  crab.   Siamtr.    (Fr.) 
GRANADU.   A  greniae.   Houvlt. 
ORANCIl,  (l)Tos.TuQch.    Wani. 
(2)  A  piLOgt.    MiUes'  MS.  GIou. 
GRAND.   Very:  much.   Kail. 
GRANDAM.   A  grandmollier.     fer-D 

Wilhali.  eil.  leoe.p.  HO. 
GRANUARDE.     Psrl  of  .ncLcnt  srmi 

HsU,  Henry  IV.  f.  12.    Ii  terms  lo  bive  hcea 

Horn  anly  by  Imighu  wUen  on  boncbick. 

Sonietitnpi  ipelt  pramf-jHorrf. 
GRANDIE.    Gnmdmothcr.    Norlk. 
CEAND-TRICKTRACK.   An  old  g»me  gtcMi!. 

menlioaed  in  pDorRobia'a  Country  Vicei,  4to. 

Lond.  1671. 
CRANE.  To  groan.  Norlh. 

MSLiiaUiA.l.  IJ.r.  131 

GRANEIN.  Tbe  fork  of  B  tree.  Hue. 
GRAN'ER.  Agnnsry.  Bard.  A.Siifi. 
GRANGE.    A  fann-honse  ;  ».  bam,  or  graoarv ; 

■  ioibIJ  bimlet.   In  Lincalnihire,  ■  lone  ftrnn- 

houte  it  itill  lo  colled. 
GRANK.  To  groan  ;  to  murmiir.   SeeTownelej 

Mysl.  p.  153.    Still  in  uw.    Cmitig,  com- 

I'lilning.   Brocket!,  p.  139. 
GRANNEP.    A  gTindniother.    Yarink.    More 

u  jiuUly  called  pranny. 
GRANNV-DOD.    A  »nal-sheIL     Cami. 
GRANNY-REARED.    Spoiled,  i.  e.,  brought  up 

by  a  gi&ndaiotber.   .VorfA. 
GRANNY-THREADS.  Therunnenoftheereep- 

ing  crow-foot.    Crmrn. 
GRANONS.    The  long  hairs  growing  about  the 

moulb  of  a  cat.    Topaell.  p.  104. 
GRANSER.    A  grandiire.    Towneley  MyM.  p. 

172.     Still  Died  in   Salop.      Euligrave   hai 
grnanltyrfi    and    prai 

Phimpton  Corr.  p.  \h\. 


4  ORA 

GRASS.TABLE.   ^ee  Earlh-lable. 
GRASS-WIDOW.    An  unmarried  mnaao  v 

has  had  a  ehild.   I'ar.dial.   See  MS.CcnInr* 

Book.  No.  77. 
GRAT.  (n  WepL     A'or(«itB.6. 
(2)  Made.    For  garl,   Degrerant,  339. 
GRATCHE,  "Am^poned  error  for  sfnitke  ii 

Rom.  Kobe,  7368. 
GRATE,  (1)  A  flsb.bonC.   (Gera.) 
(2)  A  grating,  or  lattice.     See  Test.  Tetiul.  p. 

627 ;  David'  Ancieat  Ritei.  p.  7i) ;  Death  at 

Robert  E.  of  Hontingdon,  p.  27. 
(3)GrateftJ.   Bfroa. 
(41  To  seize  ;  lo  taatch.   Devon. 
(5)  Metal  worked  into  steel,  at  in  the  making  of 

GR.\TH.    Auurcd;mjnfidenl,  JVotH. 
GRATIKG.   Tbe  act  of  separating  tbe  Urge  from 

imall  ore.     Cranrn. 
GRATTEN.  Stubble.   Soullt.  Ray  aaya  it  nieaiut 

Bome timet  after-gris). 
Thr  portli  part  or  Wtitt  AdJoyiiLpg  lo  Staiielintih 


GRATTICIIING.  Duugotdeer.   Colgrave.  in  v. 

Fumttt.  Plaleaiix. 
GRAUNDEPOSE.    A  gnmpui.    Strllm. 
GRAUNT.    Great.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  353. 
GKAUNTE.     Agreed.     "  Graanle,    leid  oure 

kyng."  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  y.  48,  f,  48. 
GRAUNT-FADBR.   A  grandfather. 


>  King 


It  U=.  I 


i)Bthj«7 


I 


GRANT.    The  pndendimi  muli 

prostitute  the  bodi.  Still  in  uw, 
GRAP.  (1)  A  lulture.   See  Grip*. 
12)  An  ear  of  Virginia  com.     MS.  Lanid. 
GRAPE.  (1)  To  grope,  or  feel.   NorlH. 
(a)  A  fork  with  three  prongs  oaed  for  filling 

rough  dnng.    ,Vor/*.     ^  f  nf*  ""f  ' 
GRAPER.    The  corering  for  the  gripe  t 

die  of  a  lance.   Arch,  itvii.  29 1 . 
CRAPINEL.  A  grappling-iron.   (.A.-N.) 
GRAPI.E.    A   hook;  the  claip  of  a  buckle. 

HollybBnd'i  Dictionarie,  1593. 
GRAS.  Grace.  Sevrn  Sage),  6!)S. 
GRASIl.  Tognssh  the  teeth.   See  Collier'aOld 

Ballads,  p.  71 ;  Topsetl'a  Beasts,  p.  12G.    Also, 

to  crush.     "Grasehede  doune  erertez,"  *'" 

Morle  Arthnre.  f.  75. 
GUASIERS.    Sheep  or  other  animals  nhen  fed 

■olely  on  gratg.    !forlh. 
GRASPLIN.   TwiUght.   Dmm. 
GB,\S3-H  EARTH.    Afeudalse 

plougliiiig.   Kennel  t. 


GRAUT.   Wort,    Yorlah. 

GRAVE.   (1)  To  dig!  to  bury.    North.    See 

Maundevile,  p.  12  ;  Sevyn  Sago,  18  ;  Gy  o( 

Wanrike,  p.  410, 
(2)  A  nobleman  of  the  low  countries.    Henoe, 

Grave  Maurice.     Crme^^^W.     Yorluh.    JH| 

XT  w/lh 

GHHr,  jrs.  ac.  Anii^.  OK.  r.  lit. 

GRAVELIN.  A  small  migratory  n&h.  about  tux 
inches  in  length,  commonly  reputed  to  be  the 
Bpann  of  the  salmon.    See  Harrison,  p.  224. 

GRAVELLED.  Vexed;  mortified;  perplexed. 
Also,  buried.    North. 

GRAVER.  A  sculptor ;  an  engrarer.  See  Con- 
itilutions  of  Masonry,  p.  31. 

GRAVES.  The  refuse  which  remans  at  the  i 
bottom  of  tbe  melting  pot  used  in  niakip*^ 
'Ulliw  '■""'ll'''  It  ii  collected  and  preaaed  ' 
into  oblong  cakes,  which  are  boiled  with  water  i 
a>  food  for  dogs. 

GRAVE. SPIKE,    An  iuitrumeut  used  by  an- 
digging  graves.    Wnl. 

GRAVID.   Bigwilb  child.   {Lai.) 

GRAVKYNG.    Graying;  dawning.    Wtbtr. 

GRAVOWRYS.    Engmvers.     Pr.  Part,. 

GRAVVNGE,    BuriaL    See  Crape. 

Tllle  byi  gran^gt  H  trmyie  aJi  th*  hjtre  glfa 


I 


GRAW.    The  agTie.     Alio,  the  icniatiaD  jnst 

hdoTS  the  fit.    JVorM. 
GRAWESGERNE.    A  piece  of  iron  on  n  wag- 

g;oii.  lonncrlj  used  as  a  drBg. 
GRAWSOHE.   Vglyifrigbltul,    NorM. 
GKAT.  (1)  Twilighl.    i'nuw//. 
(2)  A  hilgCT.    See  IloUybind.  in  v.  Blairrouf 

Topiell'i  Four-Faotcd  Beasts,  p.  34.  AIbo,  the 

■kin  or  fur  of  »  ledger,  »s  in  Ljbeius  Di»- 

cnnus,  S39  I  Bril.  Bibl.  ii.  404, 
GRAYEUE.    l-repucd ;  got  ready. 


GRAYLING.  Applied  to  tBpette*  for  smnptcr 
horsEi,  and  me«ns  thai  they  were  cut  or 
rounded.    Elii.  of  Yorl«,  p.  14. 

GRAYSTE.    To  gnash,  or  grind. 


GRAYTHELYCHE.    Sp*!cdi]y.   "  And  graglAe- 

fyc^  utyede,"  MS.  Mode  Arlhiire,  f.  G 1 . 
GHATVEZ.    Steel  boots.    "  With  grayrti  and 

gobeleta."  MS.  Morte  Arihure,  t.  63. 
GRAZE.    To  &tl«n.   Also,  to  become  covered 

with  growing  grass,   Norf. 
CRE»   AigrotaaB.     "^Im,  gre  of  come," 

MS.  Coll.  Jea,  Oxon.  28. 
GREABLE.    Agreed.   See  Dial.  Great.  Moral, 

p.  H9 ;  and  Agrmih. 
GREASE.  (1)  Randd  bolter.    A'ort*. 

(2)  A  dim  luffUHOo  over  the  iky,  not  po«tive 
cloadiaeu.   Batl. 

(3)  To  greaic  in  the  flat,  i.e.  to  bribe.   Cotgrave, 

(<)  The  fat  rf  a  hare,  boar,  wolf,  foi,  martea, 
olter,  badger,  or  coney.  The  season  of  the 
barl  and  buck  was  called  frean  limt,  be- 
cause that  was  the  season  when  Ihey  were 
fat  and  fit  for  killing.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden'i 
Twici,  p.  !5. 

Tbil  unit  ncmjt  »)  wjlils  botlt  Wiynonr 


Inlhci: 


(S)  To  grate.   Paltgrast. 

GREASY,     FonI  -.  grassy  i  apofcen  of  fallovra 

ploughed  ground.   Korf,   AUo,  slimy,  a>  soi 

roB^  are  after  nun, 
,6HEAT.  (i;  JntinialeTfiiniiliari  high  In  favour; 

fond  I  loving.    I'ar.dial.    Also  an  archaitm. 
!}  To  work  bg  grtat  ia  lo  work  by  quantity  in- 

atead  of  by  the  day.  See  NomenclaloT,  p.  S03 ; 

Balchelor,  p,  I34;Tu5Ber,  p.  IB3.    By  grtal, 

by  the  |TDU>  wholesale. 
GRBATEN.    To  enlarge.    Kmt. 
GREAT-IURE.    A  hare  in  its  third  year. 
GREAT-HEARTED.   Bold ;  magnaniiaoui ;  in- 

fleiible.     ft-.  Pan. 
GREATHLT.      Handaomely ;    towerdly.      In 

grealh,  well.    Norlh. 
GREAT-JOSEPH.    A  aurtout.    Grote. 
GREAT-LIKE.   Probably ;  very  likely.    North. 

Shakcapcare  hu  the  phrase. 


GRB 


GREAT-MEN.    An  old  term 

parliament  and  noblemen. 
GREAUN,    A  mouth,     YorkaA. 
GREAVES,  (1)  BooU  I  huskina.    Xorlh.     Iran 

bools  were  formerly  ao  called.   SeeMirr.  Mag, 

p.4e;Phuich£'sCostiime,  p.  138. 
(Z)  Griefs  ;  grievaneea.     Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  139. 

More  uiudly  spell  grertt. 

)  froij  honghs;  giovea.    §wnier. 
GREXZAGATE,    a  wheedling  fawning  design. 

ing  fellow.     Yartik. 
GRECHliT.    Grewangiy.    Robion,  p.  19. 
GRECK.    a  dwarf;  the  amalleat  of  a  brood  or 

Utter.     Yorkih. 
ORECTNGES.    Steps.    Maundcvite,  p.820. 
GREDE.  (l)Toery:  toiroclaim,    {J.-S.) 


'■V)t 


us.  OatI.  ass. 

(2)  A  greedy  person.    Chauerr. 

(3)  The  lap.    Sevyn  Sages,  1802.     Weber 
explains  it,  the  "  breast  of  the  mantle. 

(4)  A  tmall  tub  used  in  washing.    Line. 
GRGDEL.    A  gridiron.    See  Oriddlf. 


And  a  gtedel  Ihcrppon  » 


ddpet. 


A 


GREE.  (1)  To  agree.     AV(A.     "  It  yrwt  not 

well,"  Collier'i  Old  Ballads,  p.  50. 
(2)  Grace ;  tavonr ;  pleasure  j  will.  See  Lydgate's 

Minor  Poema,   p,   22  ;  Maandenle,  p,  295  ; 

Wright's  Anec.  p.  83.    To  receive '      " 

to  Uke  kindly. 
(3J  Degree  ;  (he  prize.    (.A..N.) 


kotditihniwrthr; 
The  doghdy  linyghi  In  thi 


a.  ff.ll 


I  i;,f. 


4 


GREECE.    Atlep,  Harrison,  p.  33. 

GREEDS.  Thestrawlomakemaunrcinaianii- 
yard.    Kml. 

GREEDY.    To  long  for.   North. 

GREEDY-GUTS.  Gluttons,  Gretdg-hoiiBdi, 
hungry  persons.    North. 

GREEK.  '•  Attrlatt,  a  good  fellow,  a  mad  com- 
panion, merit  Gretin,  sound  drunkard." 
Cotgrave.    See  Nares.  in  v. 

GREEN.  Fresh, appliedtomeat.  Sec  llarriMin, 
p.221.  Accorduig  to  Pegge,  "raw,  notdonp 
enough."  In  yncolasbire,  coals  just  put  on 
the  fire  are  called  green,  A  young  ineiperi- 
enced  yonth  is  very  commonly  so  denomi- 
nated, and  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  in  the 


Ltdgali,  MS.Sot.AHIIl.iat,f.7. 

GREEN-BONE.    The  needle-fish.    Norlh. 

GREEN-CIIEESE.  Crcam-chccsc.  Fools  and 
children  are  told  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
this  material.  "  To  make  one  mallow  a 
gudgeon,  or  belceve  a  Ue,  and  that  the  moone 
is  made  of  greene-eheese,"  Florio,  p.  73. 

GREEN-DRAKE.    TbeMaj-fly.    Norlh. 

GREENE-WINCHARD.      A  sloven.    See  lh«  ,< 
Fnternilye  of  Vacabondci,  1575. 


QRIFF.    A  gn/l.     "  Grifle  or  ^rylfe  Of  ■ 

Piligmie,    Also,  to  graft,  Gryffar,  ■  grafter, 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  2S9. 

Thrdrj.hsc»ldoeTthiMh«lkTng. 

And  tad  hit  jHA««  ftuTl 'orlh  bryng. 

GRIFF-GRAFF.    Bf  tn;  meiaai  b;  book  or  by 

cronk.     Skiimiei: 
GKIFFOUNS.  Greek!.   Wiber. 
GRIFFUS.   Greaves  ;  ieg-wmour.  Arch.  rrii. 
CRTFHOUNDES.   Gre>-hoainli.  Webtr. 
GRIPT.    Slue  peadL     Car.  dial. 
GRIG.  (1;  llcath.    Salop.   Sometime!  ji^Ian. 
Whil  idYinugn  IhMi  nlBliI  iM  nud«  of  jmn 


(2)  A  cricket,  far.  dial. 
(3>  A  iitwU  eel.  Saffolt. 
(4J  A  farthing.   An  old  cant  term. 

(5)  To  pinch.    Sommel, 

(6)  A  lag.  "As  merry  as  a  grig."  It  is  a  cor 
niplion  of  Oreti,  q.  v.  "  A  merry  grig,  ti> 
plaitaat  iniitpa!pio»,"  Micge. 

(7)  A  ihorl-lcgged  heo.    t'ur.dial. 
ORIGGLES.  Small  apple*.  In  some  cyder  conn. 

ties,  bovs  who  collect  these  after  the  prio. 

cipal  ones  are  gathered,  call  it  griggting. 
GRIGINGE.     Dan-n ;  opening ;  twilight. 
ThinunbrrilUIaiheUlialde,  apd  bayto  Uicl» horiH. 
To  Ih*  frygt"!'  of  ll»d»yB,  ih.l  bynlrt  gane  lynj*. 

GRIHT.   Peace.   RiluM. 

GRIKE.   A  mt ;  I  crerice.   Xarlh. 

GRILICIl.  Hideoui.  "  FuUg  ^t^^cA  he  lukez," 
MS.  Morte  Arthnre,  f.  65. 

GRILL.    Toinirl,oranap.    Sail. 

GRILLE.  (I)  Stern;  cniel;  horrible;  frightful ; 
biileous.  See  Lybeaun  Ditconus.  ltt7S;  Skel- 
ton,  i.  95 ;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  657. 


(2;  Sharp ;  cutting ;  levere.    "  Woundis  grylte, 

I    Arch.  XIX.  350,  L  32.    See  W.  Mq>e*,  p| 
334. 344. 
W;lh  >  ipcre  iduupp.  th*t  <••■  'uD  «rnU>, 
Mynheitew4.pB.jdih>lwuiii,wille. 
MS.  caniab.  rr.  U.  M,  f.< 
(3)  Gaile ;  deceit. 
Thn  eomt  nevei  min  In  ihyihJILc, 
Jtfs.Coi.Mi.Ff.  II.  3g,f.K 


(4)  To  Bhake,  or  tremble,  apedilly  with  A 
See  Chester  PUys.  i.  70. 

file  or  gam>  lylci  hym  naufhli 
Sn  gietlj  he  gut  gvli'- 

(3)  To  torment,  orteaie;  to  provoke. 

Bnlk  wfI,  but  Ti^r  hlr  uautc ;  gnm  hlr  ll  hit  wt'lW: 

(6>  Hinn.  Eric  of  Toloua,  279. 
(7)  A  kind  of  small  l!ib.  Bbnail. 
GRIM.  ^1)  Togiin.  Pebgravf. 
(2)  Fnty.     Ywaioe  and  Gawin,  1661.    Lefl  un- 

eiplainedhy  Ritaon. 
GRIMALKIN.     A  cat.     Var.  dial 
GRIMBLE.    To  begrime.    £al. 
"HIMGRIBBER.     A  lavjer.    Also,  Ibe  tech. 

nical  jargon  uaed  by  a  lanyer. 
GRIMING.    A  sprinkling.    Nortli. 
GR15IMB1L    A  large  pond.    £^f. 
GRIMP.    See  St.  Brandan,  p.  20,  where  frjnv 

tn  error  for  gryp. 
GRIM-SIR.   A  phrase  applied  to  a  proud  penon 
'  1  any  Bnperior  office.    Skellon  terms  WoUey 
grimiir.    See  Crom  (2). 
GRIM-THE-COLLIBR.  Golden  mause.ear.  See 

Gerard,  cd.  Johnun,  p.  305. 
GRIN.     Same  as  CriTi,  q.  V.   Togriu  andaliide, 

endnre  patiently. 
GRINCH.    A  small  morsel.    fTnf. 
GRINCOMES.    The  fun  emerra.    .^noldcnnt 

term.     Webster,  iii.  154. 
GRINDE.    Topierce  tlirongh.     I.ydgale. 
GRINDEL.     Wratbi  fierce.      GateBgnr. 
GRINDER.     To  take  a  grinder  is  to  apply  the 
left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  revolrs 
the  right  band  round  it,  working  an  ima- 
ginary colFcc-milL     It  is  nsually  done  In  con- 
tempt.   See  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  318. 
GRINDLE.     A  small  drain.     Suffolk. 
GRINULE.CQKE.    A  wom.Jown  griodstone. 
sometimes  ased  as  a  stool  in  the  cottagei  of 
the  poor.     North. 
GRINDLE-STONE.  A  grindstone.  North.   Sm 
Cotgravt,  in  v.  CImolit  ,■  Book  of  Rates,  p.  50. 
Grgndgliton*,  Re!ig.  Antiq.  i.  81.     "  Mola,  • 
grynstone,"  MS.  Egertun  B29,  t.fiS. 
GRINDLET.     A  drain,  or  ditch.    SaiUh. 
GRINDLE-TAIL.    A  tmndlelail  dog. 
GRINING.    The  growling,  or  first  approach  ot 

on  ague  lit.     Ckeih. 
GRINT.     Grit.      Ea/I.     Chaucer  baa  prte/«, 

ground,  gnaibed  with  the  teetb. 
GRIP.  (l)Adnun,  ordltcb.     Var.diat.     AUo, 

any  kind  of  sink. 
(2^  To. bind  shaves.      Wrtl. 
(3)  Strength ;  power  of  griiang.     Also,  to  gripe 
fast.    See  Robin  Hood,  i.  106;  Morte  d'Ar- 


thur, 


.  166. 


GRIPE.  (l)Avultiire;8ometiniei,agri(En.  See 
Arch.  V.  387  ;  Eglamour,  841,  EI3I,870, 1019, 
1030, 1035  ;  Maloue'aSbakeipeare.ll.  137. 


(I)  A  kind  of  imall  bail.     Kennett. 

{h)  A  hjjdful  of  lajthiiig.  "  A  gnge  of  cornc  in 

reapiDg,  or  bo  moch  biy  or  comp  M  <m6  nith 

1  pitt^hforke  or  hooke  on  take  np  *t  a  time," 

Boret,  1580.     Set  Or^  (2). 
flRlPER,    An  instrumani  of  torture,  meTHionrd 

b;  yiorio.  p.  B9. 
URErE'S-EGG.    An  alcbemic*!  vencl  in  form 

ofi  Tolture'f  egg.    Joiuoa,  It.  61. 
GBIPING-LI\B.     A  line  todirect  the  apade  in 

culling  grips.     Wat. 
GRIPLE.   TogTa-ip.  ■' Well  griple  in  his  hand," 

Topscll'a  Beasts,  p.  213. 
GUIPPEL.    Sfune  u  Grip,  q.  \. 
GRIPPEN.     A  clenched  hand.     NarllL 
GRIPPLE.    Greed}!;  rapadoui.    See  Rowland*' 

linavc  of  Clubbs,  1611.   Brockett  haijrippy. 
CRIP- YARD.    A  aeat  of  green  turf,  tupported 

1)T  twitted  bongihi.     North. 
GItlS.  (1)  Pig>.    See  Orief.    Not  obsolete,  u 

■tiled  in  Pt.  Pan.  p.  211.     See  West.  »nd 

Ciuob.  DiiL  p.  356. 

yillh  t-y,  MMl  gen.  ■nd  apdinn, 

(8)  A  cottl}  fur,  formerif  much  aleemed.  Sm 
EUli.  S.  15 ;  Gt  of  Wirwikc,  p,  421 1  Stnitt. 
U.102i  Tyrwhitt,  iT.146. 


MS. 


t.rfAi.m,f.ist. 


iDihrd  hym  nrwi  mnf  diU 

rWLtb  rf cba  Tobn  of  vtTit  and  jfttf. 
0«»  tf  Wtnekll.  CamM^tt  MS. 
GKISARD.    Grer.    SeeTopuH,  p.  34. 
^.(^  GRISDET.    Tomake  awry  face.    Someml. 

CRISELY.    Frightful ;  ugly.    Yortih.     It  U  a 

caiauon  arrhaiim. 
GRISLBD.    Grialy  i  frigbtftU,     GriiUch  occurs 

in  Weber.     (^..S.) 
GRISLY.    Speckled.     Voriih. 
QRISPING.     Same  as  Grij/ingr.  ij,  v. 
GRISSB.   Agran,orb«b. 

Tnk  ol  iha  bifirDn;D|[  ind  iiiorDti  tlw  bait  villi 
hoDfi  and  Ibuie  uht  ihc  powdlr  of  ■  |W«h.  UmI 
mmfl  caUEi  wodenife,  uid  da  ^'   "~ 


GRISSEL.     Gruly.     Du  Bartai,  p.  127. 

GRIST.    To  push  tbe  teeib.     mil: 

GRIT.  (l)TbeH!»«rah. 

(Z)  To  »queak  or  grunt. 

CRITH.     Grace;  protection,     (A.-S.) 


M.  I.K 


MS.  QiMafc,  Ff.  II.  M,  1.  lu. 

GRIZBITE.    To  gnaab  the  teeth.     Ghac.  •/  fUUfT 
GRIZLE.  A  darkiih  grey.     Z>n<sfi. 

GRIZZLE.    To  laugh,  or  grin.    IThI.    Alio  to 

GRIZZLE-DEMUNDY.  A  atupiil  fellow  always 
grinning.  Deeoti.  "  Ttial  Inugha  at  liernUTi 
folly  which  she  luiatskcB  for  wft,"  Dean  fclillea' 
&tS.  GloisSTY,  penei  me. 

GRO.  A  kind  of  rich  fur.  See  Wriglil's  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  26. 

GROAN.  Among  huateii,  the  noite  made  by  a 
'  ick  at  nitting-time.   See  Gent.  Rec  ii,  76. 

GROANDE.    Growing.    Lydaale. 

She  led  liTm  Iniaa  W/nhtrbtrr. 
Tha  CiuUgnmnic  au  gi«  picnid. 

GROANING.   Alying.ln.    The  tcnns^roMiiqh  KtM#l 

eaie,    groaitiag-chair,    and  gr/MRing-eMnKf.  Z*****! 

explain  themtclva  lu  provided  for  an  Dvent  of 

thatkind.    InMS.  A)hmo1e3S,  3T,r.  !!32,i* 

a  piece  called  a  "  Preparation  far  Groaning." 
GROAT.     It  is  not  worth  a  groat,  i.  e.  of  very 

small  value.    Oront  may  here  be  put  for  gnml, 

a  vei;  iniall  Dutch  coin, 
GRO.VTS.   ShsUedoaU.     Var.  Hal. 
GROB.   To  »<>ek  for,    iiae, 
GROBBLE.  (1}  To  loiter.     Line. 
(1)  To  grocel ;  to  poke  about.    Abo,  to  make 

'loles.     North. 
GROIilAN.    A  ihJven.    Miiyf. 
GROBMAN.     A  sea-lireani  about  two  ihinli 

GROCER.    Originally  meant  a  wbolnale  mrr- 

chant  who  speculated   in  Tariou*  tliiiigi  at 

markela  and  tain. 
CROCHE.    To  murmur;  to  gnimhle.     lleo«,  /  *, 

frochrr,  ■  grumbler.    "  Mtrniaralor,  a  gro-     MX 

cher,"  Nomiuale  MS. 
GBOCK.    A  vctj  •mnil  cluld.    Um. 
GRODE.    To  devastate.    {ji.-S.) 
GROFE.     Digged.      Babrr. 

■IRyFEN.   Grown.    Townrfey  My.1.  p.  63.  | 

GROPKE.    Oa  lAe  fragf,  flat  on   the  gmiind, 

Grcfigngrt,   Tuwncley  Myat.  p.  40.    To  lie 

grubblingi,   i.  e.  with  the   face  dotrnwardt, 

Forby.li.  113. 
Thin  OiKirne  g)tdr  u  Uw  (wm,  lad  uu  (hi  rrUK 

AllHhli(tennignyIhcd(,  hl>  (iac*"i<  iwbi 

GHOrr.    Growth ;  produce.    Bail. 
CROIH'S.    A  kind  of  ilone  for  building  a 

in  Arch.  «.  71. 
GROG,    Angry;  excited,    t.-ne. 


I 


I 


^r  GRO  4: 

GROGRAIN.   AconMo  LindofsiUt  Uffetj,  nsu. 
■II;  stifTeacd  vrith  giim.   Sec  Book  of  Rates, 
p.  52  ;  llarrisDn'a  Englanil,  p.  221 ;  gmgeran, 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baragant. 
GBOQYNGE.   GTumbliog ;  murmuring. 
TDUmpTvhlk  byddyn^  to  obey. 
^Tithoutlol  gr«gynfl  otnbcllpn. 

GROINE.  (1)  Anoacoriuou't.  yorlh.  Chancer 
tppliet  it  lo  theanout  of«pig,  Also,  W grunt 
w  >  pig,  according  to  Kcnoett. 

(2)ToCTit  graaa.     iortiA. 

(3)  A  langinglip.  Hence,  to  gnimble;  to  be 
diacootealed.    {4.-N.)     "  A  froward  looli," 

CROING-TIME.    The  spring,   AVM. 
GROLLENO.    WtUowiDg  of  [he  stomacb.  Bat- 

iDBn  Dppon  Birtbolomc,  15B2, 
GROM.  (1)  A  forked  atick  used  by  that«hen  for 

carrying  bundles  of  atraw.    Wat. 
(2)  Dirty.    Alio,  to  soil  or  mike  dirtj.    Suttrx. 

Peihapi  we  abould  read  grim  lir  in  the  fotloW' 

ing  pauage.    See  Grini-Sir. 

H«  *B  mxla  m  mlnlitir,  inil  ■«  Hllbille  Heame 

mm  of  KRQ  arty  yein,  in«n  of  lUture.  ud  a  blick 

GROMALY.    Thefaerh  gromwell. 

GROME.  Amao.  SeeChron.  VUodun.  p.  111. 
Hence  our  modern  groom. 

GROMER.   A  boy.or  youngjrome.q.  V. 

OROUYL.  The  pUnt  gTomKf  11.  Sec  MS,  SloMie 
5,  f.  9  :  Wright'i  Lyric  PocWy.  p.  27. 

GRON.    Ground,  ai  com  is.     Wnt. 

GRONDEN.    Grannd ;  beUen  ;  pounded. 

GRONDESWYLB.    The  plant  groundsel. 

GRONDY.    A  ^^dmolhcr.     l\mb. 

GRONE.  Togroan;  togTunt,  {A.-N.)  Granne, 
grunting,  Octotian,  12.  Sec  RcLiq.  Antiq.  ii. 
BO.     Grant,  groaned. 

GBOSY.    Grumbling.   Fr.  Parv. 

GROOM-GKUBBER.  An  officer  in  the  royal 
houiebold  whoae  duty  it  nas  to  see  that  the 
barrels  brought  into  the  cellar  were  tight  and 
full,  and  to  draw  out  the  leea  from  casks  that 
were  nearly  empty. 

GBOOM-PORTER.  Anoflicerof  the  royal bouae- 
hold  vhoae  buiineaa  it  was  to  «ee  the  kiug*! 
lodging  fuToiahcd  wtlh  tablea,  chain,  atooli, 
and  tiring  ;  as  aho  to  provide  caidi,  dice,  Sic. 
and  to  decide  diapatea  arising  at  gamea.  For- 
merly he  was  allowed  tokeep  an  open  gambling 
table  at  Christmas.  Nnres.  in  v.  Loaded  dice 
were  alio  aomctimea  called  groom-portei 

CROON.    Sue  Crone,  and  Groine. 

(iKOOP.    A  pen  for  cattle.    Also,  the  plK 
alable  where  tbe  cawa  or  hones  dung.  7 

GROOT.    Dry  mud.     Devon. 

OROOT-RISE.  A  ridge  of  eailh,  in  ploughed 
land.    Dean  MiUes  MS. 

GROOVE.  A  mine,  or  abaft,  f/orlli.  "Robert 
Rulterwas  hurt  in  a  groote,"  Chron.  Mirab. 
p.  Bl.  Perhaps,  boweier.  tbe  word  here 
means  a  hole  from  which  tbe  mineral  has  been 
taken.     See  Kennett. 

GROOVBKS.    Miners.    Norli. 


0  GRO 

GROOVES.  The  turnings  within  tlie  hole  tf* 
Bcrew-plslc,  and  the  lie  hollows  in  ■  »crew- 
pin.  are  called  the  grooves.     NarIA, 

GROPING.  (1)  A  mode  of  uceitoining  whelber 
geese  or  fowla  have  eggs.   Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  mode  of  catching  trout  by  tickling  them 
with  the  hands  under  rocka  or  baidiB.  Meat. 
for  Meas.  i.2. 

GROPING-IRON,    A  gouge. 


ft  thn^  hyn 


GROSE-REE.    A  hnt  for  geese.   North. 
GROSERS.    Gooseherries.    North. 
GROSH.   Gnisa;M;  thriving.     Yortih. 
SS.  (I)  Thick  soft  food,  auch 

(2)  Dull  J  stupid.    Faitp-att. 

(3)  A  hawk  naa  said  to  fly  grois,  when  after 
large  birds.     See  Howell. 

GROSSET.  A  groat.  Nominale  MS. 
CROSSOLITIS.  Chrysolites.  Sifttm. 
GROSS-UP.  To  engrosi  up ;  to  buy  np  all  the 

market.    See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  214;  Kynge  Johan. 

p,3,  coutpured  with  Mark,  xii.  40. 
GHOST.    Tbe  star-thUtle.     It  ia  wrongly  ei- 

pUined  in  Arch.  ixi.  lOB. 
GROSVAIR.    AkiudofCur.    Stnitt,  u.  102. 
GROTINDE.    Weeping.    (.^,-5.) 
GROTONE.    To  stuff,  or  surfeit.    Pr.  Pom. 
GROUDGE.    "  I  groudge  as  one  dothe  thai  hath 

a  groudgyngof  the  ixisJf_fnloimr,"  P$i»gn.te. 
GROULING.   The  fint  approach  of  an  agoe  Gt. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lanad.  1033. 
GROUN.    A  greyhound.    Salop. 
GROUND.  (1;  An  old  musical  temi  for  an  airon 

which  varialiona   and  ditiaioni  were   to  be 

(2)  The  pit  of  a  theatre  was  formerly  lO  called. 
11  was  without  beucbes,  and  on  a  lerel  with 
the  stage.   See  Jonson's  Bartb.  Fair. 

(3)  To  go  to  ground,  L  e.  alpvm  trmrrare. 
Gone  to  the  ground,  i.  e.  buried. 

(i)  A  field,  or  farm.  Also,  a  plantation  of  vril- 

loRS,  &c    treat. 
(5)  The  bottom  or  foundation  of  anytbtng.    See 

MS,  Cott.  Veapai.  D.vii. 
GROUND-ASH.    An  ash-saplingof  afewyeara" 

growth,     far.  dial, 
GROUND-BAIT.    Theloche.   Norlh. 
GROUND-CAR.    A  aledge.     B'm/. 
GROUND.DICE.    Dlunt-comered  dice. 
GROUNDE.    To  grant.    Arch-xxi.  72. 
GROUND-ELDEB.    Dw»rf.^der.     Snih. 
GROUND-EVIL.     The  shepherd's  needle,    • 

plant  mentioned  by  Gerlrd. 
GROUND-FIRING.    Roots  of  trees  and  buahn 

giren  to  labourers  for  fucL 
GROUND-GUDGEON.   A  small  fish,  according 

to  Forby,  the  eobifit  barbattda,  Linn. 
GROUND-HALE.    Tbe  herb  gromwelL 


GEO  •; 

r.ROUND-ISAAC.    The  yellow  wren.    tt-H. 

GROUNDLIER.  More  profoundly.  Gnpuultli,, 
Slate  Pipen,  i.  62. 

GROUNDLING.    A  pmoa  who  itood  on  the 
ground  or  pit  of  » theatre.    Generally,  iu 
tempt.   Jmum. 

CROL'ND-NEBDLE.  Aptont.ciUcdlheJ/iuiKf 
Slartr-iBia  ia  Gerard,  p.  796. 

GROUND-RAIN.  A  plentiful  bul  pidasl  fall 
of  rain,  which  vorlii  its  vtj  deep  into  the 
ground.    Botl. 

GROUNDS.     Ltci ; Mdimf nt.      Var.  dial. 

GROUND-SILL.  The  threshold  of  a  door.  Sec 
llRTriion'i  Eogtind.  p.  187. 

GROUND-SOP.  A  top  or  lippec  by  which  the 
lees  or  dreg)  m>y  be  soaked  up.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  216. 

CROUND-SWEAT.  A  penmn  lonie  time  buried 
i>  ukl  to  have  taken  a  grauDd-twent,    Eatl. 

GROUND-TABLE.    Same  u  EarlM-lailr,  q.  t. 

GBOUPE.  To  iculplure  or  engrairc  with  a  fine 
gouge.    Lydgate. 

GROUFPADE.  Exidained  by  Skinoer,  ■■  a  kind 
[of]  curtel  in  honmuithip." 

GROUSOME.    Loathume ;  fearful.     Cu«^. 

GROUT.  (1)  Ground  malt.  Ray  eiplaiol  it, 
vurt  of  the  lail  running,  and  Pegge  adds  that 
Ihil  11  drunk  only  by  poor  people,  who  are  on 
thai  account  called  yrmten.  Kennett  layi. 
"  In  Leiceilenhire,  (he  liquor  with  malt  in- 
fuicd  for  ale  or  beer,  before  it  i*  fully  boiled, 
ia  railed  j/roal,  and  before  il  ii  tunned  np  in 
the  Te«el  ig  called  wort.  They  haye  in  the 
west  a  thick  Bort  of  fat  ale  which  they  call 
ffnmt-ah."  The  grout-ale  ia  iwect  and  medi- 
calcd  with  egg>.  In  Deau  Millea  MS.  Gloa- 
aiiy,  p.  136.  in  my  poaieition,  ii  giren  the 
beil  account  of  grout-ale. — "  a  kind  of  ale 
different  from  white  ale,  known  only  to  the 
people  about  Newton  Butiel,  who  keep  the 
method  of  preparing  il  aa  a  lecret  i  il  ia  of  a 
hrowaiih  cohiur.  However,  I  am  informed 
by  a  phyudan,  *  native  of  that  place,  tliat  the 
preparation  ia  made  of  malt  alniost  burnt  in 
an  iron  pot,  mixed  with  aonie  of  the  barm 
which  riaei  on  the  firat  ncorking  in  the  keerc, 
a  nnBll  i|iualily  of  which  invigoratea  the 
whole  maw,  and  makei  it  very  heady." 

(  2)  A  masonic  procen  of  filling  up  the  intenticei 
between  bricka  or  itonei,  by  pouring  fluid  moi- 
lar,  which  ia  the  grout,  over  each  coune  or 
two  to  taturation.  Hence  jocniarly  applied  to 
one  who  may  happen  to  take  anything  fluid 
late  in  ■  meaL    l-'ar.  ifiaf. 

(3)  To  bore  with  the  anout,  or  dig  op  like  a  hog. 
Yorkik. 

GROUTED.    Begrimed.     Far.  ifiaC 

GROUT-HEADED.  Stupidly  nmiy.  Sutifx. 
Alio,  large  or  great-beaded,  >lupid. 

GROUTS.  Dregs  1  leea.  Var.  dial.  Thick 
muddy  liquor  is  grouiy. 

GROUZB.     To  eat ;  to  devonr.    Liitc. 

GRO\"E.  (1)  To  dig.  North.  We  havcyrwe. 
dug,  ia  MS.  Colt.  Vespaa.  D.  vii.  Grmtn, 
dug.  Craven  Dial. 


(■I)  A  ditch,  or  drain.    Uvc. 

(3)  A  deep  pit  tuiik  into  the  ground  li 

for  minerals.    North. 
GROVED.     Grew.     See  Towneley  Myiit 


and  Gin 


I,  354. 


p.  12; 


GROVE-WOOD.     Small  timber  for  the  use  of 

mines  to  support  the  roof  or  sides.     Narlh. 
GROW.  (I)  To  be  troubled.    A'wIA.   Alio,  tu 

murmur,  to   repine,   to  he  lulky.     Orowkl, 

Emar£,  669. 
(2)Tocultivateany1hing.     f'ar.dial.    To  grtiw 

downward,  i.  e.  to  gel    imaller,   a  comuioo 

phrase  in  the  proTinces. 
(3)  To  be  aguish.    I/an)i. 
GHOWBLAR.    A  digger.     Prompt.  Parr. 
GROWER,     A  ciillitalor.     lor.  dial.    See  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  E34. 
GROWING.  (1)  A  growing  day.  i.  e.  a  day  that 

will  make  plants  grow  well.    War.  dial. 
(2)  The  hot  fli  of  an  ague.    A'orfA. 
GROWME.    An  engine  to  stretch  woollen  cloth 

with  after  il  is  woven, 
GROWN.    Sud  of  milk  when  burnt  allhe  Hot. 

torn  of  the  pot    Line. 
CROWNDENE.    Ground; aharpened. 


GROWNDEB.      Founder.    Tundalc,  p.  146. 
GROWNDISWBLIE.  Groundsel  Gnrndrrarilic, 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  37. 
CROWNDYNE.    Bellowing.    Iiumbras,  4r.3. 
GROWSOME.    Genial,  generally  apphed  to  ilic 

weather.    Line. 
GROWTH-HALFPENNY.    A  rate  so  called  and 

paid  in  lome  places  for  Ibe  lithe  cmF  every  fat 

animal.     See  Jacob,  in  v. 
GROWTNOUL.     A  blockhead.    We  have  al. 

ready    bad  jrottl-headed.      ••  Growte-nuwic, 

come  to  the  king,"  Promos  and  Catsauih-a,  p. 

81.    Strange  ibil  Na.-es  ibouid  have  thought 

this  common  woni  peculiar  to  Dekker. 
GROWZE.    To  be  chill  before  the  beginning  of 

an  ague-fit.     North. 
GROY.    Old.  grey-beaded.   Line. 
GROYNE.    To  lament  i  to  groan.    Croj/nttfi 

discontent,  grunting.     Chaaeer. 
GROVNEDEN.    Grinned.    Wickl^t. 
GROZEN.    A  grove.    Soatrttl. 
GROZENS.    The  weed  duck's  meal.    Wril, 
GROZET-EYES.    Goggle-eyci.    Sonlk. 
GRU.    Greek.    Warion,  i.  74. 
GRUB.  (1)  Food ;  Tictnala.     Var.  dial. 
(2)  To  grumble.    To  ride  grub,  L  e.  to  Iw  sulky. 

The  grubs  bite  him  hard,  i.  e.  he  is  solkjf.. 


% 


(3)  A  Uttle  dirty  anioM],  applied  alao 

Si^oli. 
[A)  Idle,  stupid  talk.    Noif. 
GRUB-AXE.    A  rooling-we,    HmUt. 

gntbber  in  Florio,  p.  39. 
GRUBBLE.     To  grub  almut.     C^t. 
GRUBBY.     Poor;   shrunken;  stunted. 

testy,  peevish.    tCnI. 
GRUBE.  (1)  A  ditch,  or  drain,    Nn-f. 


I 


I 
I 
I 


the  fcithcn  uudcr 

ORUD-FELLING.    FclUng  trees  by  i 

nil  their  roots.    Eail.    Also  called  grub-iM- 
eiii^in  SuRblk. 

GRITBLING-IRON.    A  gougf .    Pt^tsrmt. 

GltLCCIiANDE.    GniiDtitingi  murmuring. 


GRUCIIER.  Akindafbawk.mcationediDMS. 
A>tdit.lla79.f.  98. 

GRUDGING.  A  feeling,  or  iocliaatian.  A 
grudging  of  an  ague, i.e.  t  symptom,  Itvauiuont 
suit  Flet.  vi.  34  i  Dr.  Dec'e  Diary,  p.  28. 

GRUDGINGS,    Pollard -,  fine  hrau.     Narlh. 

GRLTB,   To  pain,  or  grieve.    Lmc. 

GRUEL-    Same  as  Cmdffiiu/i,  q.  v. 

GRUPF.  A  mine.  Saaieniil.  Hence  griffer, 
a  miner.    See  JeniuDgs,  p.  41. 

GRUFFLB.    To  growl.    Suffttlt. 

GRUFTED.   Dirtied ;  begrimed.    Line. 

GRUCGE.    To  grumble.    Cot.  Mj>t,  p.  £28. 

GRUM.  An^  :  turlv-  "And  so  grum,"  Cot- 
ton's Works,  ed.  1734.  p.  15». 

C RUMBLE-GUTS.  A  gnimbUng  dilcontcnUd 
penon.    Far.  dial. 

GRUMMBL.    Cromwell.    R«liq.  Antic|.  i.  52. 

GRUMMUT.    Aa  ignorant  persou.    SoulA. 

GRUMPII.   To  growl,  or  grumble.    KurlA. 

GRUMl'HEY.  A  species  of  joMliug  among 
schoolboys,  In  endeavouring  Lo  hidu  aiiyllung 
whieh  one  takes  from  anotber,     X'lrlA, 

GRUMPY.     Sidky :  surly,     rar.  dial. 

GRUMSEL.    Tbe  dandelion.   Derim. 

GRUN.  (I)  Ground,    yar.dial. 

(2)  Tbe  upper  lip  of  a  beast.    Narli. 

GRUNDLIKE.    Heartily ;  deeply. 

GRUXDWALLB.    A  foundUioa. 

Bnl  (ar-thi  Ihit  u  were  ma;  uuid, 
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GRY.    To  have  a  sligbl  attack  of  tke  ■ 

North. 
GftYDERN.     A  gridiron.    Pcggc.  p.  98. 
CRYED.    Tremblcdiwasagilausd.    GonMC 
GRYFE.    Togrieve.    JlampolcMS. 
GRYPFB.    The  herb  dragon-vorl, 
GRYLE.    Horribly.    See  GrilU. 
GRYNGBN.    Grind.    Kyng  Alls.  4143.  ] 
GRYNNIES.    Snares;  gins.   Jpol.  LoO. 
GRYNSTONE.    A  grindstone.    Pr.  Parr.  ' 
GHt*NSTYNG.    G'lashiug ;  grioding.   DalKr. 
GRYPPES.    Snalehet  j  seiui. 

irrfipti  hyia  i  gtutt  tpere.  atvl  gnjlhutj  hymv 


Thucghi!  I 


GRUNDYNE.  Ground i  sharpened.  "With 
grundvuB  napynes."  MS.  Morte  Artbure,  f.  68. 

GRUNNLESTONE.   A  grindstone.   Norl/i. 

CRUNNY.    ThCBumiiofahog.  Eaii. 

GRUNSII.    To  icmncb.   Saltgi. 

CRUNT.    To  try,  or  endeavour.    Wat. 

GRUNTER.    A  pig,  or  hog.    Var.diaL 

GRUNTING-CIIBAT.  A  pig.  An  old  omt 
term,  given  by  Dekker. 

GRUNTLB.  (1)  A  muizle.    Serth. 

(2)  To  be  sulky.  "  To  powt,  lowre,  grunllf,  or 
grow  sullen,"  Cotgravc. 

GRUSTLING.   A  pig. 

A  Btull  fl<r  Bop,  nitd  GirU.  Iffit,  p.  .11. 

GRUP.    Atrench;  agronp,  q.  V.   Emt. 

GRU3LE.     Gristle,     irclier. 

(iRUT.    Grit,  01  gTSTet.    Medulla  MS.   Still  in 

use  in  Derou. 
CRUTCH.    To  grudge.    Aho,  to  grumble.  See 

Baker's  Poe nil.  1GS7,  p.  7a. 
GRWELL.   Gruel.onykindofpappyfboi).   See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  SI. 


GRYSE.  (l)Gnus.   Sommrt. 

u  bejng  snil  lifyng,  boi  n»  felyng. 


(2)  To  be  frightened  or  terrified. 


GRYTHGIDE.   Troubled;  veieiL 


h  Gslutliehligudeiwrtilii  giymlyc  heitrykK. 

al«ru.1'lhurt,  US.  lAfKoln.  t.  m, 

GRYZE.  To  squeeze,  or  rub.  Also,  to  vmmt  ta 
annoy,  tfrrrf.  To  grind  between  the  teeth. 
fffouc.    Dean  MUlc&'  MS. 

GUAGE.    To  engage.     Faltgrmt. 

GUANO.    Tbe  dung  of  sea-fowl,  found  in  Ui^V 
quantities  on  some  islands  on  tbe  coMt  of 
Africa,  and  introduced  into  (bis  eonnliy  a  fi 
years  ago  as  a  valuable  species  of  aanui 
(Span.) 

GUARD.  (1)  A  posture  of  defence. 

(2)  Same  as  Cnrrf,  q.  v. 

GUARISH.    To  beal.or  cure.     ^K<uer. 

GIURY-MIRACLE.  A  mirade^play  tonaeAj 
acted  in  Comicall,  even  as  late  as  the  wtbd- 
teen  century.  A  ipccunen  of  one  ffom  th« 
Hir).  KISS,  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  DavlM 
Gilbert.  In  the  following  passage,  the  term 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  recitHtion  or  sJogiiic 
of  a  romance. 

Thjr*  ya  on  of  Drjuyoe  Isyei, 


GUD.  (1)  A  SI 

(2)  A  ■ 


"go- 


.betw( 


a  gutter,  or 


(3)  A  rough  round  Bt 

in  a  wall.     Oron. 
GUBBARN.    A  foul,  filthy  place; 

drain,     mill. 
GUIIHER.     BUekmud.    Saarx. 
GUUBER.TUSIIED.     Said  of  ■  person  whose 

teeth  project  irregularly. 
GUOBINGS.    The  pariugsof  haberdine.     Alao, 

any  kind  of  fragments. 
CUBBINS.    A  wild  sort  of  people  in  Devontfaira 

about  Dartmoor.     Milles'  MS. 
GUBBLE-STONE.     Same  as  Gnb  (3). 


\ 


GUI  A 

JBBy.   Aerovd.    Devon. 
i^QUtlBRNATlON.  Rule;  gaveniiueiit.  R.Ulauc. 

p.bSSi  H>U,  HmrjV.f.S. 
■HVD.    Good.    Reiiq.  Anliq.  L  82. 
CUD-DEVON.    Gowl  eren.    Amailu,  110. 
GUDDLE.    Togiizzle.    Samenet. 
GUDE.    ToMsiit;  lodogood.    Auf. 
GUDGEN.    A  cutting  of  &  tree  or  plut  ut  in 

tlie  groond.      IFeil. 
GUDGEON.  (1)  To  inllow  t  ^dg«on,  i.  e.  to 

be  Muglil  or  deceived,  to  be  mule  ■  fool  of. 

To  gtpe  tor  gadgeoni,  i.  c  to  look  out  for  im- 

pouibililie*.    A  gudgnm  nu  wlao  a  tctm  for  » 

lie,  ta  ippeBn  (ram  Florio,p.  4  76 1  and,  some- 
time*, o  joke  or  taunt. 
(S)  The  large  iHvot  of  the  uia  of  a  wheel    Also, 

a  pirce  of  nood  used  for  roofing,   fforlh. 
GUDGEONS.    The  ringi  thai  bear  up  the  tud- 

derofaship.     Colgrere. 
GL'DGIL-HOLE.     A   place  CDntBiaing  dung, 

water,  and  any  kind  of  Slth.     Wetl. 
GUDLY.    CoKTteou*.     Gawayne. 
CUE.    A  rogue,  or  sliarper.     It  ocean  in  the 

1631  ed.  of  the  WTiite  DevU.     See  WeUter"! 

■Vlort«,L8I. 
GUEDE.     A   miitake  in  UaTelok  and  other 

woi^s  for  Cnrrfr,  q.  v. 
OUEOUT.    The  gout.     Alio,  ■  wft  damp  place 

in  B  field.   Cheih. 
GUERDON.    Rcntrd;  rccompeiiee.     Alio,   to 

revud.      Guerdmist   occun   in    Dolarny'a 

Primcroae,  4Io.  1606. 
GUERDONLES.     Wilbout  TCnvd.    (A.-!f.) 
GUERR.    War.    Slate  Papers,  iii.  14 1 . 
GUESS.  (1)  To  luppoM,  or  believe.     Far.  dial 

(2)  A  corruption  of  gutih,  couuiioa  in  dot  old 
dramaliit)  and  earl;  nrilen. 

m  apphed  to  eont  nbe 
Kml.    Guei5.«hecp,  barren 
GUEST.    A  ghoat,   or  ipcctre.     North.    Any 

person  i>  called  a  gueat  in  Craven. 
GUESTLINGS.     The  name  of  certain  meBlingii 

held  at  the  Cinque  Fort*. 
GUEST-MEAL.     A  dinner- party.    Linr. 
OUESTNING.    A  hnpilabte  welcome !  a  kind 

reception.    North. 
GUFF.    An  oaf,  or  fool.    Cumb. 
GUGAW.    A  flute.    Pivmpl.  Pare,     Thia  term 

is  probably  connected  Kith  ffttB-gaw,  q.  *. 

Blount  haa,  "  Gugme,  a  Jew's  harp,  or  trille 

for  children  to  play  with." 
GUGK.   Tojudgn.   This  fonn  occur*  in  Wright's 

tlonostic  Letten,  p.  133. 
GUGGLE.  (I)  To  gargle.     B'ane. 
,-^(2)  To  gull,  or  cheat.    North. 

(3)  A  snail-shell,  oia  inwl  having  a  shell.  Thii 
lingular  word  is  in  very  commun  use  in  Ox- 
fordshire and  adjoining  counties,  bnl  haa  never 
yet  found  a  place  in  pruiincial  gloiuries. 
Corhtta  hai  been  luggeued  lo  nie  n  it*  pro- 
bable derivation. 

GUGOLER.    A  funnel,    fiuf. 
GUIDERS.    Tbe  tendona.    fforlh. 
GUIDES.   Tbe  guide*  of  a  waggon  are  tbe  ares 
of   circles   fastened  on    tliu  fore-axle  as  a 


GUILEHY.    Deceit.    Deri,  tf  ***Ut.  fi' I  Hi 
GTrrCirSflSHESr  Cheatingslirea.  VSmlXl' 

which  the    y 


GUIL-FAT. 


;3  GUL 

bearing  fur  the  lied  of  the  waggon  whei  It 

locks.     Dorset  Gl. 
CUIDE-STOOP.    A  giiide-post.    North. 
GUIDON.    Akind  of  standard.   See  Holin shed. 

Hist.  England,  i.  29. 
GUIDRESSE.    A  female  guide   Nare: 
GUIE.    To  guide.    Fairfax. 
GUILE.    A  guile  of  liquor,  i.  e.  w  modi  m  b 

brewed  at  once.    North. 

.  Deri.  ^ 
Cheating  i 
t-lubi  tbe  tub 

liquor  fennents.     North, 
GUILL.    To  be  dazzled.     Chfh. 
GUILTY-CUPS.   Butter-cups.    Devon. 
GUIMAD.    A  fish   mentioned  by  Skinner  ti 

caught  in  tbe  river  Dee. 
GUINEA-HEN.    An  ancient  cant  term  for  a 

proalltule.    See  OtbeUo,  i.  3. 
GUIMVER.    QueentoKIngArthiir,  famous  for 

her  gallantries  with  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and 

others.     Hence  tbe  name  was  freqncnllj  ap- 
plied io  any  flighty  woman. 
GUIPON.    Tbejupon.orpourpoint.    {A.-N.) 
GUIRDING.     A  Uiud  crrpilui  venlrii. 
GUISERS.    Hummers.   North. 
QUISSBTTES.    In  armour,  short  thigh  pieces. 

See  Hall,  Henry  rV.f.  12. 
GUITONEN.    A  vagrant,  a  tenn  of  reproach. 

See  Mid>l1elon,  iv.  324. 
GUIZENED.  (I)  Le^y.     North. 
(2)  Strangely  andcareleuly  dressed.    Line. 
GUIZINNY.   Foolishly  dreiacd.  Une. 
GULARDOUS.    A  form  of  Coftird.,  q.  v. 


M3.Harl.t7l»,t.: 


la  rymmn  and  ililir  imlrarir. 


^ 


GULCH.  (1)  To  swallow  greedUy.    Bn(.    Per. 

Iiaps  connected  with  gulch,  wrongly  cipUined 

by  Nares.   A  ffutch  ia  a  great  fat  fsUow,  as 

clclrly  appears  &om  Colgrave,  in  V.  SrwIiiUn-, 

Granrl.     "  SluRingly,  gulchingly,"  Florio,  p.  I 

6a.    See  below  in  Gulchjf. 
(2)  To  fidi  heavily.    Tar.  dial.    Alio  a  si.bw. 

A  plumpcndicular  gnich  it  ■  sudden,  awkwurd 

and  heavy  lalL    H'tit. 
GULCHY.     CoBTMly  fat.     Devon.     Tlw  lerrn 

occursinFlorio,  p.  132.  Also,freedyofdriuk, 
GULDE.    Gold.     Ritron. 
CULDBR.    To  speak  loud  and  with  ■  diuonaot 

voice.     Camb. 
GULE.  (OTolaugh^orboBit.  Ilerif.    AUo,  1»  , 

giin  oriueer. 

(2)  Lamrnu  DHy,thelst  of  August. 

(3)  Gluttony.   Nominale  MS. 

Cuuwr,  US.  am.  ^nOf.  I3t,  r.  ITS. 
GULES.   Red.    An  berahlic  term. 
GULF.    Tbe  stomach,  or  belly.    Middleton  bai 

tbe  term,  but  Mr.  Dyce,  iv,  S.M,  ntdigfft, 
GULK.  To  gulp,  or  swallow.     Dnoa. 


m. 


.L.  (1)  A  dupe,  or  fool.    Verf  Eomman  in  I  GUMBLB.    To  SI  very  liully,  viH  be  tad' 


the  old  druDBtiats. 

(2)  \  polling.  Alio,  Ihe  hloomof  tlicirilloTr 
bpriag.    Soulli. 

(3)  To  sweep  away  by  the  force  of  running  watt 
Alio,  a  breach  or  hole  lo  made.  A  creek 
waler,  llarruon,  p.  as.     Outfnl,  ib.  p.  1 H . 

(4)  A  kindofgame.    Monr,  p.  238. 

(a)  An  unfledged  bird.  Ntirt/i.  Wilbrabam  sayi. 
p.  44,  that  sU  ueatting  bird)  in  quite  : 
flpd^d  «tate  are  so  c^ed  in  Chohire. 
thit  ungentla  gull,  tbe  cuckoo's  bird,"  1  Henry 
IV.  T.  1.  There  can,  1  preaume,  be  no  doulil 
about  the  niaining  of  the  word  iu  thai  passage. 
aud  the  reailer  will  be  loniewhat  amiiBed  at 
Mr.  Knight'i  note.  See  also  the  "  nakedgull" 
ioTitnon.ii.  1. 

(6)  To  guzzle,  or  drink  rapidly.  See  Stanibursl't 
Ireland,  p.  16. 

(7)  A  crown.   An  old  cant  term. 
GULLE.   Gay;  fine.    A.-S.  gyl? 


-  CULLERy,    Deceit.    "  lUuiim,  a  mockerie,  or 
gulletie,"  Cotgnve.   rf.  fw  Un. 
GULLET.  (I)  A  .mall  stilam.    S*Ham«)u'i 
DcKT.  Briiaine,  p.  60.    Prom  gull,  to  force 
'      '  See  GhU  (3),  and  1 


ib.  p.  3 

documents   spparently  ii 


old 


» 


(2)  The  arch  of  a  bridge.    Devon. 

(3)  Ajaek.    Norlh. 
GULLET.    A  large  knife.     Karl/i. 
GULL.GROPERS.    U.urenwhol. 

the  gamesters.    This  term  occur 

Satiro-Ma«tix. 
GULLION.  (l)Thecholic   Baf. 
(8)  A  mean  wretch.    KorlA. 
GULLY.  (I)  A  ravine;  a  small  gutter ;  a  ditch ; 

a  small  stream.     Far.  dial. 
(21  A  calf »  pluck.    Norfli. 
(3)  A  hand-bsiTow.    Dmon. 
GULLYOUT.   A  glutton.    "A  gliitloii,  a  gully- 
gut,  a  gormand,"  Ftorio.  p.  147.     See  also 

Baret,  laSO.  G.  B29. 
GULLV-HOLE.    Ttie  moutliof  adrain,>ink,  or 

■ewer.    Norf.    Flario,  p.  64.  tim  gut/e./iole, 
OULLY-MOUTH.    A  amall  pitcher.    Ihvon. 
GULLY-PIT.    A  whirlpool,    lUrm. 
GULOSITY.  Greediaeis.  (Lai.)  See  DiaL  Great. 

Moral,  p.  79. 
GULP.    The  young  of  any  animal  in  its  softest 

and  tendcTcn  state ;  a  very  diminutive  person. 

Bail. 
GULPH.     Atnow.orgo»f,q.y.    f^aif. 
GULSn.     Mud ;  leei :  sediment ;  any  uncleanly 

deposit.     Eatt. 
GULSKY.    Corpident  and  gross.    Eatl. 
GULT.    injured,     mil  W'em. 
GUM.     Insolence.    I'ar,  dial. 
GU&tBALDB.     Somcdishin  cookery. 


clothes.    Kail. 

GUMBLED.  Awaking  in  the  morning  the  cyi 
are  saidtol>e^m£ini,  when  not  easily  opcnefL 
Moor,  p.  15B.  ■■  Thy  eyes  are  fum'd  wifl 
tean,"  Kawkini.  iu  92.  "  Her  old  gummii 
cyea,"Twa  Lancashire  Loren,  1G40,  p.  121. 

GUMMED.  Velvet  and  tsffau  were  sometin 
stiffened  with  gum  to  make  them  look  shiny 
ait  belter;  but  the  coasequence  ww  that  II 
stuff,  being  thus  hardened,  quickly  nibbedai 
fretted  itself  out.  See  N  arcs.  ■'Camm'dTi, 
vet."  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2.  "  He&eUlikeg;nmin'^ 
taffely,"  Ray's  Pro'crbs,  ed.  1813,  p.  60. 

GUMMY.    Thick;  snollen.    Norlk. 

GUMP.   A  foolish  fellow.    South. 

GUMPTION.    Talent.     Var.  diaL 

GUMPY,    Very  lumpy.    JJreon. 

GUM&HUS.    Quarrelsome.    Eail. 

GUN.    A  large  flagon  of  ale. 

gun,  Lea  merry,  jovi^,  drunken  fellow. 

GUNDE.    To  reduce  to  pieces.    It  occui 
MS.  Cott.  Vespis.  D.  vii. 

GUNNER.    A  sliooter.    SHjbli.    It  i>  in  u 

GUNMNG-BO.\T.   A  light  and  narrow  boat  in 
hich  the  fenmea  ponae  the  flocks  of  wild 
their  narrow  drains.    AlsoctUeda 


Son  oti 


GUNSTUNE.   This   term   was  retained  for  « 
bullet,  after  the  intn>ductioa  of  iron 
Gonnfsloni,  Palsgrave. 
GUODDED.    Spotted ;  alained.     Webrr. 
GUODE.    Good.    Amis  and  Ami],  16. 
GUP.    Go  up  !    An  exclamalioa  addreaaed  lo  ■ 

hone.    Car.  dial. 
GUR.  (1)  The  matter  of  metals  before  it  if 
gulated  into  a  metallic  form.    Kennett'a  M& 
Gloss.  MS.  Lanad.  1033.  " 

!)  Green,  as  «  wound  is.   Line. 
URUE.  (I)  Girt;  girded.    Hmntt. 
(2)  To  strike.    Also  the  part.  pa. 

"  rjt  ii  grr*in«  on  greoe  Ihij  fsnfin  toceili 
MS.  CVn.CDllf.  A.U.I 

lleg,.M.oul.n>ldd(ll»  tdde.       Otutl,  p.  » 
GURDS.  (I)  Pita;  starts,     lar.dial. 
(2)  Eructations.    Sameriet. 
GURGE.    Agulf,orwliirlpoo1.   (Ut.) 
GUROEON.   A  nondescript.    /.  IVifiJil. 
GURGEONS.    Pollard  meul.    See  Kurison.  p, 

l68;Ord,»nd  Reg.  p.  69. 
GURGIPING.  Stuffed  up  and  stiff.    An  ancint 

term  in  hawking.    See  Gent.  Ree.  ii.  62. 
GURGY.    An  old  low  hedge.    Conae. 
GURL.    To  growl.     Semergel. 
GURMOND.   A  glutton.  Karet. 
GURNET.    A  gumard.    We  have  srurHodt 

Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449. 
GURRY-BUT.    A  dung-sledge.    Deroo. 
GURT,    Sbulledoats.    P1orio,pp.&,  67,  72. 
GURTE.    Struck.    Retiq.  Aniiq.  iu8. 
GURTHELE.    A  girdle.    CAaHCer. 
GUSH.  (I)  Agual  of  vrind.    Eaii. 
(2)  To  scare  or  frighten.    H'eiil. 


QWA  4 

CUSHtLL.  Agutler.  KcDnett,  p,  42. 
GUSHMBNT.  Terron  fright.  Omen. 
GUSS.  A  girth,  Alw,  to  girth,  H'hI. 
(itlSSCHELLB,     A  dial)  in  uicieiit  cookery. 

SMUS.SIotne  1201,  f.  4S. 
GUSSETS.    Piece*  of  chain-m»il.  ciit  in  «  Iri- 
■n^Ur  louDgc  aluipe.  which  vera  fined  to  the 
hiiiilnieDt  or  girropnt  und«  ihe  irmour  tj 
meuia  of  anning-painli.    Ufyriei, 
GUSSOCK.    A  atniag  ind  luddea  guih  or  giut 

of  wind.    Enl. 
CUSS. WEBB.    A  woven  girdle.    Cfeuc. 
GUST.    Tottite.    Shai. 
GUSTARD.   ThcgTPst  hustard.  See  Holioilied. 

Chron.  Scotland,  p.  IS. 
GUSTRILL.   A  out)^  gutter.    Wiltt. 
GUT.  (I)  A  wide  diich,  or  water-coune  Ihit 
empiiei  itielf  into  the  >ea ;  a  haj.     Kennelt, 
MS.  Laud.  1033. 
(2)  A.  very  fal  man.     For.  dial. 
GUTBELL.    The  dinner  or  ealing-bdl. 
GUTH.   A  girth.    Salop. 
CUTLING.    A  glutton.    Craven. 
GUT-SCRAPER.   Afiddkr.    VaT-dial. 
GUTTED.     Begrinifd.     Drron. 
CUTTER.  (1)  The  hollow  place  in  a  crou-bow 

in  which  Ihe  arrow  wsi  laid. 
(2)  A  amiU  slream  of  water  deep  and  narrow. 

YorhH. 
(S)  Todetonr  greedily.    Derm. 
GUTTERS.    Uitle  atrealu  in  the  beam  of  i 

hart'ahead.    iFr.) 
CUTTER-SLUSH.    Kennc!  dirt.    Eat. 
CUTTER-TILES.    Conrei  tilci  made  eiipreaily 

for  draini  or  gutlera. 
GUTTIDE.     Shrore-tide.    See  Wilbnlumi,  p. 

H;  Middleton,  ij.ie5. 
CUTTLE.    To  be  ravenoiu.    Norlh. 
CUTTLE-HEAD.     A  forgetful,  careleis,  and 

Ihoughlleit  perion.     I'atiib. 
CUTTONE.    To  gut  an  animal.     Pr.  Pan,. 
GUWEORN.   Spurge.    MS.  Ilarl.97S. 
GUWLZ.    Marigulda.   Thia  fomi  it  from  Bat- 

ehelor*!  Orth.  Aual.  p.  134. 
GUY.    An  effigy  carried  about  by  iMiya  on  Noi. 
5th  to  repreient  Guy  Fawku.    Hence  applied 
10  any  atrange-Ioolung  indiriduaL 
CUYDBHOME.     A  guidon,  q.  v.   Tbia  form 

occunin  IlaU.Uenry  Mi.  f.  47. 

GUYED.   Guided ;  directed.   (,J..S.) 

So  of  111^  flctiLlirKix^ltthf  tothir. 


GUYOUR.   Aguider,  orleader.     Heartu-. 
GUYTE.    A  guide.    Nominale  MS. 
GUIZARDS.    Men  in  disguiae.    Se«  Dekker'a 

Knight!  Conjtiring,  p.  a4.repr. 
GUZZLE.    A  drain  or  ditch.    South.    Some- 

timca.  a  imall  ilreatn.    Called  alio  a  guxtrn, 

••  Guzzen-dirt,  the  allnking  dirt  of  mud-pools 

•n  lumnier."  Millei  MS. 

CiWAlN.    Going.    Sorlh. 


GYR 

GWINDERS.    A  dingrecable  tingling  ariiing 

from  cold.    Conor. 
GWETHALL.   Houiehold  atulT.    Htrtf. 
CWINRIS.   Guides.    Weber. 
GWODE.    A  goad.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  B2. 
GWON.   Gone.   StUI  in  use. 
GWYLE.   A  gully,  or  ravine  ;  generally  applied 

to  wooded  rarines.    Weit. 
GY.    To  direct,  or  rule.    See  Gi#. 

The  pEoi|ierl[4  of  Lhyt  lAbd  thai  tlwy  gt, 
rortbdiTTUi  io(>d«e  ti  Is  tht  diiuKC. 

HS-CMat.  rr.i.S,  f.  IM. 

GYAJJE.     Gay?     "  Coloun   gyane,"  ColUer'a 

Hilt.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  269. 
GYBE.    A  connterfeit  licenie  for  begging.    Sec 

the  Frmtemitye  of  Vacsbonda,  Lond.  1575. 
GYBONN.    Gilbert.    Pr.  Pan. 
GYUE.    A  guide.     See  Gid. 

And  1  ihnllie  Ihr  nmnkan^t, 
WJthlhcuTlhtafnyJdf  H.rr. 


GYDERESSE.    A  female  guide.     C/taueer. 
GYDERS.     Strap!  to  draw  together  Ilic  Open 

parta  of  anuDur.     Arch.  ivii.  298. 
GYULES.     Giddy.     Lgdgalt. 
GYE.  (1)  The  name  of  dilTerent  weedi 

among  corn.    Suf. 
(2)  A  lall-watcr  ditch.    Somertet. 
GYFFE\E.     Civea.     Pereeial,  200,  2150. 
GYGE.    To  creak.     Craven. 
GYLE.  ())  GuUei  decdt.    Alio,  lodeoelK. 

Boltbcr  ■■i|)lgol>*»l>.      XS.A 
He  wydc.  weleniiM  alio  HBIC, 


(2)  Wort.  GyU-tudti.  Union  Invent,  p.  3,  the 
veaael  in  which  ale  ia  worked,  now  nearly  ob- 
■olete.  Geneiallv  ipelt  gail.  See  gylrfalli, 
in  a  note  in  Pr.'Parv.  p.  274.  Gylfwgltaiu. 
Fmchale  Cbartera. 

G¥LE-HATIfER.  U  he  (hat  wiU  atand  by  hii 
maatcr  when  be  ia  at  dinner,  and  bid  him  eat 
no  raw  meat,  becauae  he  would  eat  it  himself. 
Frel.  of  Vacabondei,  1575. 

GYLKELADE.  A  diah  in  cookery  deacrihed  in 
MS.81oane  I2D1.  f.  53. 

GYLTED.     GUU     PeUgravt. 

GYMB.    To  girn ;  til  grin.     North. 

GYMELOT.    A  gimlet.     Pr.J'arr. 

GYMMES.    Gemi.     Kyng  AUtaundcr. 3 1 52. 

GYNPUL.  Pullofliicks.  orcontrivaDCFa.  See 
Fieri  Ploughman,  p.  186. 

GYOWNE.  Guy.  pr.  a.  See  Roquefort,  Sup- 
plement in  V.  Oxitni, 

Dvvke  Layer,  teydv  OrMpiie, 
niiy  hits  redo  Ihya  limn! 

MS.  Cavab.  rt.  11,  »,  r.  IM. 

GYP.  At  Cambridge,  a  college  aervant  ia  called 
agyp,  laid  to  be  fttjm  Gr.  vii/', 

GYHUN.  A  kind  of  triangle.  An  heraldic 
term.    See  Teat.  Vetuat.  p.  231. 

GYRSOM.  A  Gne  or  compoaition  paid  heforft. 
hand.      Durham.  ^^ 


Hp                HAB                          426                        HAC                      ^ 

OTRTHE.    Prelection  J  peace.    (-4^.) 

innouIu'icniiylhDndur 

Ms(i.««b.P(.ii  ™,  r.ii 

Wi.buL  thDian  tht  grKtiirauieLDfdc, 

GVTELSCllEPrE.     Beckl«»De>s. 

Hive  peei  and  ^trthe  good*  uqiijb. 

Wlll.od.«.lM,ldjdH  nolle, 

MS.  Ciuitat.  Ff.i.iB,  f.  3. 

CYST.  (I)  Ajoi«l.     robyrDre. 
(2)  Gfttal.     Songswid  Carol.,  i. 
(3)Jiuec.?    NomiDile  MS. 

Do  SytatAiQpf  and  Lake  gadt  wjne. 

GYTHESE.    GuiMi  fashion,     ft.  rf»  Br«n«e. 
GYTRASH.     A  spirit,  or  ghost.     froPrn, 
GYVE.  (1)  This  tenn  is  occaiionBlly  wed  u 

»erb.to  keep  orfelter.bul  imtsncesof  it  in  th 

And  »]l  Uui  Iherof  dijiili*. 

sense  are  not  very  freqnently  to  be  met  with. 

ThiTf  Khlll  tfratrol  lawyuke. 

(a)Tohadteritoqai*.     M»-M. 

*«.  <i.»>.6.  Fi,  ii.w.r.iii. 

GYVES.    Fellen.    Octovian,  222. 

(4)  DenI,  nctiot),  or  sdicntare. 

GYWEL     A  jewel.    Rob.Glouc.  p.  508. 

H 


A.    AcontroetloDof  AoM.   Somelimet  Aim, 
far.  dial. 

J.    Antiir*  of  Arther,  p.  1. 

IIAAFURES.    Flshenoen'i  Unea.    Nartk. 

HAAL.     Whole.     Cranen. 

HAAM.    Home.     JVort*.    Thia  diJeM  gene- 

rally  chingea  a  Into  on. 
HA.APE.    To  stop  or  keep  b«ek.     Dam. 
IIAB.    To  ohtmn  ■  (hiog  hy  liab  or  n»b,  i.  e. 

by  fair  means  or  foul.     Hai  or  nai  meant 

properly,rB8hly.withoat consideration.  "Shot 

bib  or  nab  U  nndoc,"    llolinshed,   Chron. 

Ireland,  p.  62.    See  Florio.  p.  4S ;  Cotgrave 

in  1.  Cm\iKlHraleniml,  Perdu. 
IIABADB.    Abodci  stopiwd ;  «Mted. 
Th«  knyjhK  no  lengart  Aotiiilc, 


And  hrmvlfFan 


Alnudei  afici  hli  tirmue  sunB.         J#<,  Mtl.  t.  4. 
IIADBE.     IUtc;  hold.     (.^.-.5.) 
HABCETH.     Haye.    Rob.  Glout  p.  9. 
tlABENBlES.      Architectural   decoiationi   of 

some  kind,  but  the  eiart  meaniag  of  the  term 

doea  not  appear  to  be  known.    It  oocun  in 

Chaaccr,  tome  copies  reading  iariimui. 
UABGRDASKER.     A  ichoohnastar.     \'ortM. 
IIABERDINE.    Sailed  cod.     In  an  old  regitler 

of  Duihey,  co.  Wilis,  ii  ii  elated  thai  ■■  Mr. 

Gale  gave  a  Habrrdiat  6ih,  and  half  S  peck 

Of  blue  peaiitatvenly  widows  and  widowers. 

once  a  year."     See  Reporla  ou  Charities,  uv. 

330 1  Tusser,  p.  61. 
HABERGEON.      A  breaitplale.   generally   of 

mail  or  cloae  itecl,  but  soractimci  of  leather. 
Thin  Mabtrliiii  li  thy  Indyrn, 
Tby  buniathcnidEtR.    MS.  iLUI'.Uim.r.^. 

Helmi,  hi»jirls>i,  and  odoui  wed. 

HABIT}.    To  abide;  towaitfor.     See  the  le- 

cond  eiamplc  in  v.  Dfmr. 
UABILITEE.    Alrility,     Chmeer. 
HABILLIMENTS.     Borders,  aa  of  gold,  pearl, 

fie.  in  ancient  dress. 
HABITACLE.  \dwcUin6,orhabilB(ion.(-*.-.V.) 
■    etapplied  to  aniebeforasWtue. 


IIABITE.    TodweU.    C*«i«r. 
HABITUDE.     Dispniition.     Table  to  the  Aea. 

demy  of  Complenienla,  12mo.  1610. 
IIABLE.    A  sea-port,  or  baTon.     (A.-N.) 
HABOT.v  Anablmt.    Lydsalt. 

haljr  kabel  Ihat  hyEhlc  Agilhonr,  [hal  line  \Kit  he 


i<;lle-  JU£.  LI'icuhl  A. 

HABL'D.    Abided ;  luffered. 

Thai  t'tlal  haiad  an  gao6  Cryday, 


.  17.  r  f 


i.t.n. 


IIABUNDE.    To  abound.     Cover. 
HABURDEPAYS.  Articles  of  merchkadiutbU 

are  iolrl  by  weight.    (A.-N.) 
IIABURIONE.     Same  at  Haberpfim,  q.  v. 
DltdEjae  an  thyk  till  Saburioit  halh  nwyM 


HABY.    Saowas^iie, 


That  Ul. 


6.  Ff.  1. 


HAC.     But.     Hesme's  Rob.  Glnuc.  p.  B53. 
nACHE.(l)  Pain;  fatigue.     {.4..N.) 

(2)  Hatchet  me.     Neane. 

(3)  A  rack  for  hay.     See  Haet. 

IIACIIED.  "  Clothe  of  silver  haphfd  uppnn 
aalyn  grouudc,"  Wardrobe  Ace,  Edir.  IV.  p, 
ICO.  The  editor  lupposci  this  to  mean 
cloth  lUghtly  embroidered  with  rilvcr  on  a 
satin  ground. 

HACK.  (I)  Artr 
lock ;  a  ipade. 
For-ierogitl. 

(2)  A  hatch,  or  half-door;  n  rack-  A'w/. 
Skinner  givea  it  as  a  Lincolnshire  wortL 

(3)  To  Blammeri  to  cough  faintly  and  Irequentl]'; 
to  labour  severely  and  indefatigably  ;  lo  chop 
with  a  knife ;  to  break  the  clods  of  earth  after 
ploughing,  far.  dial.  It  occors  in  the  flrat 
tense  in  Towneley  Myst.  pp.  Ill,  11G. 

(4 )  The  place  whereon  bricks  newly  made  are 
amuigcd  lo  dry,      IFeit. 

(a)  The  lights,  liver,  and  heart  of  aboar  or  iwine. 

Hohne.  1688. 
(0)  A  bard-working  man.     SufoOt. 
(7    //flc*fl/,  toimiWlB,      Yorm. 


(&)  A  fltet  wbwa  a  btvk'i  mot  vtu  plued. 

Ocnt.  Hac  iL  62. 
(9)  To  hop  on  one  leg,     Jfnl. 

»(10)  To  cbatter  with  cold.     l>nm. 
OnAhedg*.     Litic.     ¥ramtia  ^..S. 
hi)  To  win  evciTthing.     Ciiwi. 
HACKANDE.  AnDoying;  tnmhlecoml.  (^.-5.) 
HACKBUSII.    A  heavy  haiul-giin. 
HACKED.    Chopped,  or  chajipod.     North. 
UACKENAIE.     An  uuhUog   horje,    or  pad. 
{/^^A'.)    See  Rum.  Rote,  1 137. 
HACKER.  ( 1)  A  kind  of ue.    flfl. 
(8)  To  alultrr :  to  ituomer.     Hwlwr  and  lUm- 
nurr,  to  prevaricate.    Nnrth. 
HACK-HOOK.     A  crooked  bOI  with   a  long 

hanille  for  cutting  peat,  lares,  &e.     Simlk. 

HACKIE.    SanieatCor(2). 

H.4CKIN.    A  pudding  nude  in  the  raitr   of 

a  sheep  or  hi^.    It  ww  formerly  a  atandard 

dltli  at  Chrittmss.  and  ii  menlioned  by  N. 

Fairfax.  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  159. 

HACKIX  (11  A>tm«cone  of  Ihatcli  ptaoed 

OTerabee-hive.  Soulk.   The  term  seems  to  he 

applied  to  any  conical  covering  ofhayoritraw. 

J(t]  To  ihaokle  beaiti.     Suffolk. 
(3)  To  dreu ;  to  trim  up.     I'ontiA. 
(4)  Hair;  wool ;  feathen.     f/orlh. 
(si  To  agreo  together.    Somtntl. 
itS  The  mane  of  a  hog.      H  illi. 
1(7}  An  tnatrnmcut  wilh  iron  teeth  for  combing 
hemp  or  flax.    Norlh. 
.16)  To  dig  or  pull  up.    live. 
4,9)  To  make  hay  into  rovri.    A  hackle  ii  a  row 
of  ncw-mide  ha;.     Oxon. 
OU)  A  Blickleback.    Dam. 
HACKLED.    Vceriih I  croBigrained.    Norlh. 
HACKLES.    The  long  pointed  feathen  on   a 

CDck't  neck,     f  'or.  diaL 
KACKMAL.    Alointil.     Detmi. 
HACKNEY.  (Ij  A  aaddle-faorae.     IF^I. 
<2)  A  comninn  whore.     See  Cotgrare,  iu  v.  Cm- 

Ilormitre.  Puian  ;  Howell,  sect,  iiii ;  Wilbalt, 
ed.  1608,  p.  22S.     Shateipeare  apparently 
meg  the  word  in  ihU  senae  in  Luve'a  Laboura 
Loit,  iii.  1. 
HACKNEY-MAN.     A  penon  who  let  oul  borsei 
,   for  hire.    Pien  Ploughman,  p.  96, 
BACKNEY-SADDLE.    A  riding  addle. 
HACK-PUDDING.    A  meii  made  of  >heep-> 
heart,  chopped  with  luet  and  tneel  &iiitt. 
The  people   nied  to  breakfast  on   thit  on 
Christmai-da;  at  Wbitbeck,  co.  Cumberland. 
See  JelTerwn'e  Hillary  and  AntiquiUes  of 
Allerdale  Ward,  1^42  -.  and  Haciin. 
HACKS.    Aies.  or  halcheti.    Mevnck,  ui,  45. 
HACKSLA\'ER.    A  na»ly.lovcnly"  fellow,  Iwtb 
in  worda   and  action.      North.     Also,    lo 
■tammer.  or  itutter. 
HACKSTER.    An  backnied  penon. 
HACKSYLTRESG.    Axle-trees. 
HACKliM-PLACKUM.     Darter,     North. 
HACKV.    Artful;  wjlty.    Northuab. 
HACONY.    A  hackney,  or  whore. 


7  HAO 

HACQUETON.    Same  u  Ae*fl»un,  q.  f 
HAD.     Hold,     Also.  have.     North. 
MADDEN.    Pa.  t.  pi.  of //ape. 
HADDER,     Heath,  or  ling.    North.     See  Uo- 

linilied,  HltC  Scot.  p.  9b. 
HADE.  (1)  Id  mlnet,  the  underlay  or  indinatiua 

of  tbe  lein.    North. 
<2)   A   ridg«  of  land.     Thii  term   occun  in 

Dmyion'i  Polyolhion,    Sec  Narei. 
HADEN.     Ugly;  untoward.     Witt. 
HADPASII.     Plague;  (rouble.     Nbrlt. 
HADING.    Asloiiingvein.     Dtri. 
HAD-I-WIST.    That  ia,  had  I  known  the  con- 

Bcquencei,  a  common  exclamation  of  those 

who  repented  loo  late.      Sea  liddimnm  i 

To«nele;My>I.p.  100;FIorio,p.  14.     "Had 

I  wiatcomei  ever  lo  late,"  Northern  Molhein 

Bleising,  1597. 
HADLEYS.     Hardly.     North.     II  it  occaalon- 

ally  pronounced  Aadlait. 
HAD-LOONT-REAN.    The  gutter  or  diviaion 

tielweeo  headlandi  andothen.     North. 
IIAET.     Has.    F^ereandtheBoy.  it.  47.    Ex. 

plained  hot  by  Merilon. 
HAFE.    Heaved  ;™iaed.     (,y,-S.) 


HAFER.    To  sUnd  higgling.    Suff. 

JIAFEREN.     Uiueltled ;  UDBleady.    Eail. 

HAFFET.    Tlie  forehead,  or  Umplea.     North. 

IIAFFLE.  To  >tammeT ;  lo  prevaricate  i  to  fal. 
tei.  North.  It  leemi  to  mean  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Viedeier,  to  abuae.  or  make  a  fool  of- 

IIAFIR.  Oata.  It  ii  the  iransktion  of  sinia 
in  Nominole  MS. 

HAFLES.    Wanting.    Townelcy  Myit.p.  152. 

HAFT.  Loose  in  the  hofl,  i.  e.  not  quite  lioneil. 
See  Wright'i  Pol,  Songi,  p.  339.  %  the 
h^,  >  common  oath. 

HAFTED.  A  cow  U  said  lo  ba  bafted,  »hen. 
from  long  retention  of  milk,  the  leali  have  be- 
come rigid  like  The  hafli  of  knives. 

ItAFTEK.  A  wrangler;  a  subtle  crafty  person. 
Thi^  term  occurs  iu  llollybuid's  Dieliot  ' 
1593;  DoetourDouhble  Ale,  n.d. 

HAFTS.  Uttle  island*  or  railed  hanks 
pond  or  pool  for  ducki  or  olha  water-foi 
huiid  Iheir  nest*.    Staff. 

HAFVE,    Possess;  have.    {A.-S.) 

Wctber  s  11  bfl  Loylh  or  knave. 
Hi  luf  III  he  ei«  l>«I>t. 

Cy  If  tCanUi,  llUilltl'li 

HAG.  (1)  The  belly.    Nortkvtmb. 

(2)  To  bew,  chop,  or  hack.     '  or.  diai. 

'_'    Idle  dlwrder.     Somermt. 

{i]  A  certain  division  of  wood  intended  t 
cut.  In  England, wheaBselof  workmen  un- 
ilerlake  to  fell  a  wood,  they  divide  it  inlo 
equal  portions  by  cutting  off  a  rod,  called  a 
ha^-^lqff,  three  or  (our  (eel  from  the  ground, 
to  mark  the  diviiions,  each  of  which  ia  calltd 
a  iaff,  and  is  considered  the  portion  of  one 
individual.    A  whole  foil  U  called  a/n 
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in  Cotgrave, 


t.  Dtgrader.    The 


I 


I 
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^V  HAG 

word  wii  alio  tpplied  to  ■  imall  irood  o 
closure.  The  pirk  at  Auckland  Castle  was 
faroierly  i^lGd  the  Hag.  Naree,  p.  220,  gites 
a  wrong  eipluiBdan. 

(5)  A  link  or  mire  in  nioiaei-,  any  broken  groLnd 
in  1  bog.  Norlh.  See  Dugdalc's  Hiitory  of 
Iinbuiking,  1662,  p.  292. 

(6)  A  nliite  mist  i  phoipboric  ligbt  at  night- 
time,    fforlh, 

(7\  To  haggle,  or  dlipute.     JTeit. 

(B)  To  work  by  the  hag,  i.  e.  by  the  job,  not  by 

the  dav.    North. 
(9)  A  witch,  or  fiend.    (A.-S.) 
IIAGAOING.    Panionale.    Devm. 
HAGBERRV.     The  Frtmui  pailii;  •  ilirub. 
HAGBUSH.     See   HaekhuA.     "  Cute   hag. 

bmhei."  Hall,  1548,  Henry  VIU.  f.  28.     It  » 

IIAG-CLOG.    A  chopimig-block.    fforlA. 
HAGE.    Ague  i  aicknesi.    Hiaine. 
IIAGGADAV.    A  kind  of  wooden  Utch  for  a 

door.     YorttA. 
IIAGGAGE.     A  sIoted  or  sUtleni.    Devon. 
HAGGAR.    Wild ;  untamed.     Yorltiih. 
HAGGARD.  (1)  A  rick-yard.   IPat.  TliUword 

occuTi  in  Holinihed,  Conq.  IrcUnd,  pp.  44. 

l48,BDdalwinHslL 
(!)  A  wild  bawk ;  one  (hat  baa  preyed  for  h 

■elf  before  being  taken.    Mctapbarically, 

HAGGAR-MAKER-S-SHOP,    A  public-hou.e. 

HAGGEU.    Tired  i  fatigued.     Horllt. 

HAGGENBAG.  Multon  or  beefbikedorboiled 
in  pie-cnitt.    Cotmip. 

HAGGER.    To  chatter  nilli  cold.     ITilh. 

HAGGIE.     Toarf^e.    £>moor. 

HAGGIS.  The  entraili  of  a  ibeep.  minced  with 
oatmeal,  and  boiled  in  tbestoniBCh  or  pa 
of  the  enimaL  North.  To  cool  one's  hoggii, 
to  beat  bin)  wundly.  See  Florio,  p.  6i ; 
menclator,  p.  87, 

HAGGISH.    An  opprobrious  epthet  for  i 
male.    North. 

HAGGISTER.    A  magpie.    Kent.     "  The 
ing  of  a  haggitter  or  pie   helpeth   oni 
witched,"  R.  Scot,  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  82.    Sec  MS.  Lanid.  1033. 

HAGGLE,  (l)l'o  bail.    North. 

(2)  To  cut  irregulfltly.     North. 

(3)  To  lease,  or  nonj.     Oxati. 
HAGGLER.    The  upper-servant  of  a  farm.    /. 

Wight. 

HAGGLES.    Haws.    Millca'  MS.  Gloss. 

HAGGLE-TOOTHED.  Snagglctoothed.  iWon. 

HACGI.  Applied  lolbe  broken  or  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  when  in  a  moist  state.    Eail. 

HAGH.    A  hedge.     (A.-S.) 


nsydn 


HAGHE.     Fear;  tremor.     {.1..S.) 
HAGHES.   Hans.    North. 
HAGHTENE.    The  eighlb. 

0[ipdaeUieAafflfnpdsv*  llyf*! 
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HAGLER.    A  bungler. 

HAGMALL.    A  woman  wbo  dresses  herteV  i 

a  sluttiih  manner.    Somatfl. 
IIAGRIDDE^J.    Entangled.    Derm.    Tbis  anil 

some  few  other  terms  afford  curious  traew  of 

old  luperslilions.    Tbe  fairy-rings  are  tcnned 

hag-tracii  in  tbe  West  of  England. 
KAC-STAFF.    See//oj)(4). 
HAC-THORN.    The  hawlbora.    Devon. 
HAGUES.     Haws.    Crasn. 
HAG-WORM.    A  snake.    North. 
HA.HOUSB.    A  mansion.     North. 
HAID-CORN.   The  plants  of' 

A'orlADnA. 
HAIE.     A  hedge.     Chaucrr. 
HAIPER.    To  labonr,  or  toil.    £uf. 
HAIGH.    To  have.    North. 
HAIHO.    The  woodpecker.    Salop. 
HAIKE.    An  eiclamation,  generally  ■ 

defiance.    North. 
HAIL.  (I)  Health.    Bob.  CIouc.  p.  118. 
<2)  Healthy.    ■'  Hail  anil  dear  English,"  Natb. 

I^urfai,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674. 
(3)  To  roar  or  cjj'.     Someriel. 
IIAILE.     Hauled ;  drawn.     TWirr. 
HAIL-FELLOW.    An  eipreuion  of  tntimaej. 

To  be  hail/Mne  wrll  nut  with  every  one,  i.  e. 

to  mix  in  s&  sorta  of  inferior  lotdetj. 
IIAILSEN.    To  salute ;  to  embrace.    (J.S.) 
HAIL-SHOTS.    Small  sliot  for  cannon.    See 

Florio,  p.  S3',  Bourne's  InTcnttoas,  1!>7B. 
HAIN.  (l)TDrai«eorbeiglitcn.    Sji(. 

(2)  To  save  i  to  preserve.  North.  Hence,  U 
exclude  cattle  from  a  field  so  that  giaas  majr 
grow  for  hay. 

(3)  To  own,  or  possess.    Une. 

(4)  Malice;  hatred.    Chak. 
HAINISH.    Unpleasant.    Eatx. 
HAIPS.     A  sloven.    Cratmt. 

HAIR.  Grain;  texture;  character.  Thia  ia  a 
common  word  in  old  plays.  A  quibble  on  il 
seems  intended  in  Sir  Thomas  Mote,  p.  43; 
Cityc  Match,  1639,  p.  5t.  Againil  the  hair, 
against  the  grain,  coutraiy  to  nature. 

HAIRE.     Same  as  Hayn,  q.  v. 

HAIREVE.    The  herb  clever.    Gtosie. 

HAIRY-LOCKED.    Having  lide-locka. 

HAISH.    The  ash.    Reliq.  Aniiq.  ii.  82. 

HAISTER,    The  fire-place.    Salop. 

HAISTERT.    Hoisted  about.    Otmi. 

HAIT.     Happy;  joyful.    (,.J.-N.) 

IIAITCH.     A  alight  shower.     Sutui. 

HAITCHY.    Misty ;  cloudy.    South. 

HAITHE,    To  heave  up.     {A.-N.) 

HAIT-WO.  Go  to  the  left!  A  word  of  com- 
mand  to  hones  in  •  team.  A  harvest  song 
has  the  following  chorus,  "  With  a  hait,  wKh 
a  ree.  with  a  wo.  with  a  gee  I"  The  eiprea- 
sion  is  very  ancient. 

HAKASING.    Tramping  abouL    Line. 

IIAKATONE.     Same  as  Acktlo<a,  q,  v. 

JUS.  cwnnt.  pr.  ii.'a,  r.iM. 
HAKCHVP.    A  linlclicl.    Pr.  Pan. 


HAL 

IIAEE.  (l)AhMk.  I'ar.dial.  The  dranghl 
iroDi  d(>  plough  ire  Ihe  hakei. 

(2)  To  •nesk,  or  loiter  about.   Norlh.     Mao, 
lUllf  wtntont;. 

(5)  A  h»nd-giin.    BgertoD  Papen,  p,  1 7. 

(tlAhtwk.   Sir  Amidsi,  55. 

IIAKED.     AlBTgepiVc     CoHiir. 

HAKEL.  See  Brail.  Il  iremi  lo  m«n  rioMin 
drrm,  in  Warner,  p.  97. 

HAKERE.    A  quarter  oF  com. 

tIAKERNES.    Aconu.    Will.  Wenr.  p.  GS. 

HAKKE.     To  foUow,  or  ran  riler.     (J.-S.) 

IIAKKER.  To  tremble  wilb  puiion;  to  chat- 
ter wilb  cold.     Il>(/. 

HAL  (U  A  fool.    IbrfaA. 

(2)  AU  1  liold.     Htamf. 

(3)  Abbreviation  for  Henry.    Obtolele. 
HALA-     Bashful;  mode.!.      YbtHA, 
HALANTOW.  A  procesBion  which  used  to  lur- 

vpy  the  pariih  bounds,  singing  a  aong  with 
Ihtt  burden,  and  accompanied  with  ceremo- 
nies. lOniewhil  similar  to  Ibt  Furty-dag,  q.  v. 

IIALCHE.    To  loop,  or  fasten.     Gaaaynt. 

IIALCItOO.     Sameai  HacUe,q.v. 

tlAI.DE.  Kep(;held.  Alto,  a  prison,  fortress, 
or  caille.    {J.-S.) 

K.U.DeN.    Held.    Ckaueer. 

IIALDER.     A  plough  handle.    Une. 

HALE.  (I)  To  pull,  or  draw.  Writ.  See  the 
AaaenibU  oF  Fonles,  151 ;  Spanish  Tragedy,  ap. 
Hawkln«.ii.  122;  llarrimn,  p.  202 ;  Marlowe, 
i.  156,  il  14  :  Keliq.  Antiq.  L  2 ;  Brit,  Bibl.  iv. 
93  ;  Stanihurel,  p.  1 1.  la  early  English  the 
word  ii  applied  in  Tarioni  waft,  but  generally 
implying  rapid  movement. 

(2)  Health ;  safety.     Lyt^le. 

h)  Whole ;  well ;  ttrong.    {^.-S.) 

(1]  An  iron  instmment  for  banging  a  pot  over 
the  file.    SoKlh. 

(5)  To  pour  out.     Dortrf. 

t6J  Whole; all.  Sir  Perceril,  2029.  -The hale 
howndrelhe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

(7)  A  tent,  or  pavilion.     "  Hale  in  a  felde  for 

■  men,  Irrf,"  Palsgnie.  Narei  misundertUnJs 
the  term.  "  TaSemaeuhuH,  a  paiilloti,  teute 
or  hale,"  Elyol,  1559. 

(S)  To  *exi  or  trouble ;  to  worry.    HaB, 

(9)  To  pToenre  by  solicitation.     North. 

(10)  A  rake  with  itrong  teeth  for  gelling  loose 
pebbles  from  brooki.    Devon. 

HALE-BREDE.    A  lont ;  a  lubber. 
IIALEGH.    A  aaiut.    (A,.S.)     Tbis  occurs  in 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  rii.  Ps.  11. 
HALBLELT.    Wholly.    See  Minot,  p.  17. 

HALEN.    To  haul,  or  lake.     (J.-S.) 
HALES.     Plough-handles.    £hw. 
HALESOME.     Wioleiome ;  healthy. 
HALESTONE.    A  Bint  i  a  fire-atone.     Norlh. 
HALBWES.    SaJnti.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  38. 
HALEYARD3.    Halliards.    See  Euphues  Gol. 

den  Legade,  ap.  Collier,  p.  109. 
HALF.     Half;  part ;  aide.     {^.-S.) 


'.9  HAL 

HALF-BAKED.      Raw;    ineiperienccd ;    l.alT. 

■illy.      Var.  dial 
IIALF-BORD.    Si:(pcnce.    A  cant  lenn. 
HALF-CAPS.      Half-bows;    alight    salutations 

with  the  cap.     ShaJt. 
IIALFENDELE.    Half;  the  half  part.    (J..S.J 

lu  Somenet,  a  haUendeal  garment  ii  one  com- 

poied  of  two  diifereni  maieriala. 

He  icIIMfAl  Ihc  «ric  Id  ■  wbllff 
Mue  [[hM]  StlJtmitH  ■  nyli. 

V.^LfnnX.  A.L1T.  t.  ]». 

HALFRRS.  An  eiclamation  aiaong  children, 
wliich  entillei  Ihe  ulterer  to  half  of  anything 
found  by  hia  companion,  unleia  the  laller 
preriously  says,  "  No  halfen,  findee  keepee, 
looaec  Kekee,"  which  deitroya  the  claim. 

HALP-FACED.  Showing  only  half  the  face, 
Ihe  rest  being  concealed  by  a  muffler.  See 
the  Puritan,  quoted  by  Narcs.  Also  said  of  a 
Face  drawn  in  profile.  Ilatf-facedyroalt  were 
those  which  had  the  king's  foce  in  profile. 

HALF-HAMMEB.  The  game  of  bop,  .tep. 
and  jump.    Eail. 

HALF-KIRTLE.  The  common  dreu  of  courte- 
sans.   SeeaHenrylV.  V.  4. 

HALFLY.     Half.    Halle'a  Hist.  Ex.  p.  39. 

HALF-MARROW.  One  of  Iwo  boyawho  ma- 
nagea  a  tram.    North. 

HALF-MOON.    A  periwig.    OtUfr. 

HALF-NAMED.    Privatfly  bnpliied.     Wat,   j 

HALF-NOWT.     Half-price.     jVorf*.  ^ 

HALF-PACE.    A  raised  flooror  platform. 
Ord.  andReg.  pp.  341,  356, 

HALFPENNY.  To  have  one  hand  on 
penny,  to  becaolioiu,  prudenl,  or  alt 
one's  interests.    Narli. 

HALF-ROCKED.    Silly,     far.  dial 

tLALF.SAVBD.  Half-witted.  Hfr^.  The  epi. 
thel  Aalf-ttrained  a  atao  common. 

HALP.STREET.  A  place  in  Soutbwark,  for- 
merly  noted  for  atewe. 

HALFULDELE.    Same  u  Halfndrle,i\.y. 

HALIDOM.  Holineaa  -,  sanctity  ;  the  sanctuary  ; 
a  aacrameut.  Formerly  a  common  oalh. 
Minihcu  calb  it,  ■'  an  old  word,  nsetl  by  old 
countrywomen  by  manner  of  swearing." 

IIALIE.    Tohawljtopull.    (.y.-S.) 

HALIFAX-GIBBET.  An  instrument  of  execu- 
tion Formerly  used  at  Halifax. 

HALIGH.  Holy.  This  word  occun  In  MS. 
Cotl.  Vespaa.  D.  vii.  Fa.  4. 

HALING.     A  pulling.    Hatrison,  p.  184. 

HALING-WHIP.    A  flexible  whip  or  rod. 

HALI-PALMBR.    A  pahner-worm.     BW. 

HALIWEY.  The  balsam  tree.  Sec  a  list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3.  The  term  wae 
also  applied  to  any  remedy  against  sickness. 

IIALK.    Futao.    MS.  Ashmole  208. 

HiVLKE.     A  corner.    (.i-S.) 


HALL.  (1)  A  trammel.     StiJfoU. 
(2)  A  chief  house.     Tlie  mauDr.bo 
parishes  ia  called  the  Hall. 
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(3)  A  iBBl  a  haUl     The  iiaiul  excUmttiaii  si 

snciRat  masques.  &c  to  make  room  for  tbc 
rlancen  or  pfrformcra. 

IIALLABALOO.    A  noise,  or  uproar. 

HALLACKING.  Idling;  feasting;  making 
meirj.     Hatlttctt.     An  idle  fellow.     Korth. 

IIALLAGE.  Tbe  Ire  at  toU  due  lo  the  lord  of 
a  fair  or  market,    (f  r.) 

lIALLuVN.  Ttae  paaaage  or  spice  between  the 
outer  and  inner  door  of  a  eottagc  ;  the  parti- 
tion between  the  passage  and  tbe  room. 
Hallan-thttier,  an  impudent  presiiming  beg- 

HALLANTIDE.     AU  Saints'  day.     Wett. 
HAJ.LE,  (l)Well;hcaltby.    See  Batf  (2), 
(2)Adwelliiig,orbBliitatiaD.   {A.-S.) 
h)  All.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  2327. 

(4)  A  plough-handle.     Ihvon. 
HALLB-E'BN.    All  Hallow  even.     Korth. 
IIALLESIT^.     To  kis9,  or  enilnce.    Pr.  Parv. 
IIALLIBASH.    A  great  blaze.    Narih. 
IIALLIER.    A  student  in  a  ballat  Oxford.   See 

Harrison's  England,  p.  l:>2. 

BALLING.  (1)  T^ing  to  see  if  geew  or  ducks 
be  with  ^g.    Detoti. 

(2)  Tapestry.    SeeWerton.U.  377. 

HALLION.    A  reprobate.     Norlh. 

HALL-SIGHT.  Shrore  Tuesday  ei-ening.  Tbe 
previous  Sunday  it  Bometimet  called  Hall- 
Sunday.     Daon. 

HAI,LOWDAT.    A  holiday.    Ea^l. 

IIALLO^'MASS.  The  feast  of  All  Saints. 
Ilalowe  Thundai/r.  Holy  Thursday. 


HALM.    Handle.     Gavmynt. 
IIALMOT-COURT.    Tbe  eonrt  of  a  copyhold 

manor ;  a  court  baron.     Karlh.   "  Ilolden  his 

halyniotes,"  i.  e.  tui  COiut*,    Wrigbt'i  Pol. 

Songs,  p.  1 54. 
IIALOGIIB.    A  taint,  or  boly  one.    (J..S.) 
ThDU  ul  noghl  leve  mjr  uule  Is  hel[e,  re  tboa  Hi 

noghlgifcihlAoAifM  to  h  corrupdoua. 


HALPACE.  A  raised  floor,  or  stage ;  the  dais 
of  ■  hall.  It  it  spelt  haafepan  in  Hall, 
Henry  VI II.  f.  tio  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  1S3. 

UAI^PE.     Helped.      Ckauctr. 

Ha  hcwc  on  ihcr  tedrs  iMlde. 

MS.  Ouut.  Vt,  IL  38,  r.  73. 

HALPED.    Crippled.     /.  WifM. 
HALPOWRTH.    A  hal^ennyworth. 
HALS.    The  neck  ;  the  throat.     {.1.-S.) 


to  HAM 

HALSENT.   Guess ;  conjecture.   Deeon.   OiB^ 

rally,  an  evit  prediction. 
HALSFANG.    The  pillory.    Bleunl. 
HALSH.     Totie:  to  fasten ;  to  knot.     rforfA. 
HALS-MAN.      An  Meontioner.     "The   hil»- 

nian's   enord."   Cleaveland   Revived,   IClJU. 

p.  75.    (J..S.) 
HALSON.  (1)  A  kind  of  hard  wood. 
(2)  To  promise  or  bid  fair,  good,  or  bad ;  lo 

predict.     Deron. 
HALSTER.     He  who  drawi  a  barge 

a  river  by  a  rope.    JTeif. 
HALSUMLY.     Comfortably.     Gaaafw. 
HALT,  (t)  A  shrub ;  a  copse.     It  ia  the 

Utton  of  tirgullum  in  Nomiuale  tlS. 
(2)  Held ;  kept.     Also,  holdeth. 


(3)  A  strong  hamper,  auch  ai  u  used  with  a 
pack-aaddlc.     North. 

(4)  Animal  deposit,     Somirtfl. 

IIALTE.     To  go   lamely.     (J.-N.)    Aita  an 

adjective,  lame, 
IIALTEKPATH.    A  bridle-way.     Dorttt. 
IIALTERSACK.      A   term   of  reproach,  loti- 

mating  that  a  person  is  fit  for  the  gallows. 

"  A  knavish  lad,  a  slie  wag,  ■  haUeriuntr," 

Florio,  p.  Bl. 
HALVANS.    Inferior  ore.     North. 
HALVENDELE,     Samesi  //a£fii7Uff/e,  q.v. 

MS.jlninM,CtU.^ni.Sa,t.*. 

HAL  WE.    To  bnUow.  or  consecrale.     (A.S.) 
HALWEX.   Sainls.  Aucynleck  MS. 
HALWETHURS.    Holy  Thanday. 
HALW¥S,     Sides.    Arch.  in.  40S. 
HALY,     Haled.     Frotnpt.  Pan. 
HALZEN.    The  name  at  Haiioii,  q.v, 
HAI.aEN.     Saints.     MS.  Arandel  87,  t.  91. 
HAM.  (1)  Them.    M'eber's  Met.  Rom. 
(2)  A  rich  level  pasture.     Wrtl.     A  plot  of 

ground  near  a  river. 
HAMBERWES.    Horse  collan.    Nomiiinle  MS. 

nnctt  has  hamenmghi. 
HAMBURGHES.     The  ana-boles.     Ltne. 
HAMBYB.    A  hammer.    Pr.  Parv. 
HAMCH.    The  hlp-joiut.    Norlhumb. 
HAME.  (1)  Home.     StiU  in  use. 
(2)  Skin.     Kyng  AUtaunder,  391. 
HAMEL.    To  walk  lame.    To  liamd  dog>,  l« 

lacne  them  by  eutliog  their  haml  or  hott^ha, 

Norlll.     See  TroiluB  and  Creseide,  ii.  9IMa 

"  0  fote  is  bameled  of  thy  sorowe." 
IIAMELESSE.     HamleU.    LaDgtafl.p.321. 
HAMELIN.    Limping;  walking  lame.     North. 
HAMES.    Pieces  of  wood  on  the  collar  of  tbe 

horse  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed.    I'ar.dM. 
HAM-FLEETS.      A  sort  of  cloth  buskbu  to 

defend  the  legs  ftom  dirt.     Gloae. 
HAMIL.    A  handle.     Si,«ier»el. 
HAMINE.      To  aim  at  anything,   lo  hit  il. 

Lydsttlt. 
HAMKIN.    A  pudding  made  upon  the  bonw 
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of  *  (banldcr  of  mutton,  *ll  tlie  Deili  bdtig 

Srat  l^cii  otr.    Decot. 
HAMLE.N.    To  tie,  or  nttMh.     (A..S.) 
irAMLET.    A  high  coQtUble.     Gnu*. 
HAMLIKG.    Tlieopemiaa  of  cutting  the  boIU 

out  of  IhE  feet  of  Aogi. 
HAMMARTWARD.      Itomewud.      See    (be 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  96.     Hammanl  mxun  m 

Sir  Degrevani,  1233. 
IIA&tMER.    To  itammcr.     Alio,  to  work  or 

UtKur.     lor-  rfiof.    The  huniner  of  duth, 

i.  e.,  ■  lisl.      Hammrr  and  piiicrrt,  the  noiie 

niBciff  by  1  home  when  he  Birikea  the  hind- 
foot  agtintt  the  fore-foot.      J\t  Hte  Aammrr 

and  longt,  to  agree  verj  hadly. 
IIAMMBR-AXE.      Ad    instrument    h»jng  ■ 

haiiiuier  on  one  litle  of  the  Uuidle,  Rod  an  «xe 

on  the  olhpr.    NorlA. 
HAMMER-DRESSED.      Sud  of  Mane  hewn 

with  t  ptdi,  or  pointed  hammer. 
HAMMER-SCAPl'LE.    A  miier.    AV/A. 
HAMMERWORT.    The  herb  peUitor}-. 
HAMMIL.    A  village ;  a  hovel.     A'orfA. 
HAMPER.    Tobe»l.     A'w/A. 
HAMPER-CLOT.    A  ploughoim.    A'arM. 
HAMPERLEGGED.    Led  iwiy  or  overlioine 

bf  another.     H'artB. 
HAMPERY.    Out  of  repair.    Kfnl. 
HAMPSHIRE-HOG.     A  deriiive  name  for  a 

native  of  Himptliirc 
HAMRON.    The  hold  of  a  ship.   Bloml. 
HAMS,    Brcechw.    A  cant  term. 
HAM-SAM.    Irregularly.     Cimi. 
HAMSHACKLE.     To  futen  the  head  of  an 

animal  to  one  oF  itt  forelegi. 
HAMSTICKS.    Put  of  the  hameu  fixed  to  a 

horse's  nllar.    Norlh. 
HAM-TREES.    The  h*me«,  q.  v.     Dnort. 
HAMUR.     A  hammer.     Pr.  Pam. 
HAMWARD.     Homewirds.    Hfomr. 
HAMWOOD.    A  hoop  fixed  round  the  collar  of 

a  cart-hone,  to  which  the  chuRt  are  attached. 

South. 

iaget,  494. 

in  the  North  for  the 

pret.  plur. 
(3)  The  mice  wherewith  wood   cleaien  keep 

time  to  their  itrokes. 
HANABOROltCH.  AcoarM  hone-coUar,  made 

nt  reed  or  ilraw.     Dmon. 
HASAP.    A  cup.    Teal.  Vetnrt.  p.  99. 
HANAPBR.    A  hamper,  or  baiket.     lUnaper 

Office,  where  the  writs  were  depciited  in  a 

basket,  and  itill  lo  called. 
HANBY.     Wanton ;  unruly.     Narlk. 
HANCELED.    Cnt  off.     Skimer, 
HANCE-POTTS.      In  the  inieniory  of  Arch- 

biihop  Parker's  plUe,  Arch^ehgia,  ill.  25, 

is  "  i}.  Jlancp./iof  ri.withe  angelli  wingi  chased 

on  the  bellies,  withe  covers  anneied,  wcyinge 

iliij.  01.  i" 
HANCLB.    A  great  many.     North. 
nANCUTCHER.    A  handkerdiief.     Nmrlh. 
H<VND.  (I)  Al  any  Aoiirf,  ai  any  rale,  at  all 

erents.     To  makt  «  Haiti  oh,  to  waste,  spcul. 
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or  destroy.     Toieoit  lit 

he  in  a  state  of  convaleiceace.  7b  have  t^ 
hand  m,  lo  be  accuttamsd  to  buiinesa.  Ta 
neap  aim  handi,  lo  exchange  without  advari- 
tsgR.  Ue'i  any  hand  o/iire,  ready  and  pre- 
pared for  any  undertaking.  To  hand  ailh,  lo 
cooperate  with. 

(2)  To  sign.    Eatl.     My  own  hand  copy,  i.  c. 
my  antograph  copy. 

(3)  The  shuulder-joint  of  •  hog.  cut  without  Uie 
hiade-bone.    Suff. 

(4)  A  honch  of  radlihea.     Canbr. 

(5)  Performance.    Also,  a  doer  or  workman  in 
any  business  or  work. 

HAND-BALL.  Stowe  mentions  a  niitom  of 
playinf;  at  hand-ball  on  Eaiter-day  for  a  tanay- 
cake.  the  winning  of  which  depended  cbiedy 
upon  swiftneii  of  foot.  Survey  of  London, 
ed.  1720.  b.  Lp.  251. 
And  btlTfe  bfi  grrtc  wrll*  a 
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riANDBAND.    Possession.    {A.-S.) 
HANDBEATING.    Cutting  off  the  turf  witk 

belting  ixe.    Dtvtni. 
HANDfiOW.    The  long  or  common  bow. 
HAND-BREDE.    A  band's  breadth.    (.f.-S.I 
HAND.CANNON.    A  musket.    HaU. 
HAND-CLOTH.    A  handkerchief.    Lme. 
HAND-CLOUT.    AtoweL    A'or/fl. 
HANDE.    Hanged? 
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HANDECIIAMP.    A  ruffle.    CroEm. 

IIANDELL.     A  thiter'i  inttnUDcnl.     Pegyr. 

HANDER.     The  serond  to  a  pugilist.    Unc. 

HANDERHAMP.    A  ruffle.    Cnvn. 

HANDERSOME.    Handy j  meddling.    Narlh. 

H.^NDEWARPS.  A  kind  of  cloth,  fonDinly 
much  made  in  Essex. 

HANDRAST.  Hold!  custody;  conflnement. 
Also,  connection  or  union  with.  Seellolinsbed, 
ChroB.  Ireland,  pp.  6,  134.  The  custom  of 
handfaaling,  or  contraeting  for  marriage,  nMda 
no  more  than  a  passing  observation. 

HANDFUL.     The  measure  of  a  hsnd, 
inches :  a  span.    Bhunl. 

HANDGUN.    Aculverin.     Paltgrmt. 

HAND  -  KOV  EN  ■  BREAD.  Oatmeal-bred, 
kneaded  very  stiff,  with  little  leave 

HANDICAP.  A  kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Pepys's  Diary. 

HAND-IN-AND-HAND-OUT.  A  game  pUyed 
in  the  following  manner.  A  company  of 
young  people  are  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  when 
one  of  them,  pitched  upon  by  lot,  walka 
round  the  band,  and,  if  a  boy,  hits  ■  girl,  or  if 
a  girl,  she  strikes  a  boy  whom  the  choaies, 
on  which  the  party  striking  and  the  party 
struck  run  in  pursuit  of  each  other,  till  tlic 
latter  is  caught,  whose  lot  il  then  becomes  to 
perfonD  the  lamc  port.  A  game  so  called  was 
forbidden  hv  statute  of  Edw.  tV. 

HAND-IN.POST.    A  guide-poBt.     Oro". 
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HANDLASS,    A  amill  w[ndlBM  i  Ibe  handle  of 

a  windlaas,      Tt'eil, 
IIAND-LIME.    A  eiron.  or  hand-worm. 
HANDLOCKED.    Uandcnffcd.    DfkJter. 
HAND-OUT.    Akind  of  game  meotioned  bf  Sir 

Jaho  Harrington. 
IIAND-OVER-HEAD.    ThouglillBwly  estrafa- 

gant ;  careleu ;  at  random  ;  plenty.    Hemp  is 

said  to  be  dre»ed  hand  oner  head,  vhen  the 

coane  part  a  not  lepanted  from  the  fine. 
HANDPAT.    Fluent,    See  Anlpal. 
HAND-RUFF.    A  ahirt  ruffle.    Ho«. 
HANDRUNNING.   Contiiiuomly.   forth. 
HANDSMOOTH.   Quiteflal.  Forhyeiplaioait. 

uninlemiptedly,  without  obstacle,  entirely.  It 

occmi  in  Palagrave. 
HAND-SPIKE.     A  nouden  leaver,  ahod  with 

HAND-STAFF.    The  handle  of  nflail. 

HANDSTRIKB.  A  ttrong  piece  of  wood  uied 
as  g  lever  to  ■  nindlaaa.    I'ar.  dial, 

HAND'S-TURN.    Asiistaace.    Var.  dial 

HANDSUM.    Deiterous !  very- handv. 

HAND-TABLE.    A  Ubk-book.    Pr,  Pan,. 

HAND-WHILE.    A  moment ;  a  short  lime. 

HAND-WOMAN.    A  mirtHife.   Dnm. 

HAND-WRISTS.    Tbei^«ts.    SomivKl. 

HANDY.  (1)  Apiggin.    North. 

(2)  Ready ;  expert !  cleter.    far.  dial. 

ILINDITCUFFS.  Blowi.  See  Yorkshire  Ale, 
p.  ID  t  FlorJo.  p.  20.  HoHdy.btow,  Spsnish 
Tragedy,  ap.  Hawkins,  ii.  9. 

HANDY-DANDY.  A  game  thus  played  by  two 
children.  One  puts  Bomething  secretly,  as  a 
■mall  pebble,  into  one  hand,  and  with  clenched 
G>ts  he  whirls  his  hnnda  round  each  olher, 
oyiDg,  "  Handy-apandy,  Jack-a-dandy,  which 
good  hind  will  you  hate  ?"  The  other  gueatea 
or  toncbea  one;  if  right,  he  wins  its  conlenti; 
if  wrong,  loaea  an  equivalent.  This  game  is 
not  obsolete,  and  is  mentioned  in  Piers 
Ptougbman.  p.  69;  King  Lear,  iv.  6;  Florio, 
p.  57.  "  The  play  called  hoodie  dandie,orthe 
caning  or  pitching  of  the  barre,"  Nonien- 
cbitor,  p,  2S7,  Hhi<£  aeemi  to  refer  lo  another 
amuaement. 
HANDIFAST.  Holding  fast.  Daan. 
UANDYCRIPES.    "  AUt  tirflle,  at  grapling  or 

Aandjfgripei,"  Plorio.ad.  1611,  p.  20. 
HANE.  (1)  To  throw.    Dmm. 
(2)  Protection;  safeguard.    Lmc. 
HANG.(I)Acropof  fruit.    Eatt. 

(2)  A  declivity.  Eaat.  To  hang  out,  lo  lean  over 
as  a  clilT  does. 

(3)  To  stick,  or  adhere.  H'fat.  Also,  to  tie  or 
fasten.    Soaieriet, 

(4)  Ift  hans  it  that  hat  it.  there  is  little  or  no 
difference.  To  hang  out,  to  give  a  party.  To 
hang  an  one,  to  hang  back  ur  beiilate.  The 
last  phrase  occurs  in  Hudibras.  To  hang  the 
lip,  lo  pout,  to  look  sullen.  To  hang  in  the 
btll-ropti,  to  be  asked  in  church  and  then 
defer  the  marriage.  To  haag  in  ont'i  hair,  to 
■cold  or  abuse. 

IIANGBY.    A  hanger-on  :  u  dependent. 


2  HAN 

HANOB.    tlielightB,  heart,  and  Uver.-'fl 

of  en  animal.   Weit. 
HANCBDLY.    Reluctantly.   North, 
HANGEN.     Same  as  Haitg  (2). 
HANGER.  (I)  A  pot-hook.    Var.diaL 

(2)  The  fringed  loop  or  strap  appended  to  itie 
girdle,  in  which  the  dagger  or  small  Bword 
usually  hung. 

I'Sf/er-.  HVtri.  ISJO,  IL  ISl. 

(3)  A  hanging  wood  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 
Simlh. 

HANGEREL.   Same  aa  Gamiref.  q.  v. 
HANGER-ON.    A  dependent.   lar.diaL 
HANG-GALLOWS.  A  villain ;  a  fellow  who  dc- 

aervea  the  gallows.     Car.  did/. 
HANGING.    Tapeslrv.    See  Wirton,  iL  429  s 

Taylor's  Workca,  1630,  ii.  133. 
HANCING.LEVEL.    A  regular  level  o 

Bii  inclined  plane.   Eail. 
H.VNGING-MONTH.   November,   Var.  Sal 
HANGING-SIDE.    The  Ugher  side  of  a  stio 

that  is  not  perpendicular. 
HANGING.WALL    The  waU  or  side  over  the 

regular  vein,    Derbyih. 
HANC-IT.    A  common   exclamation  of  disap- 
pointment or  contempt,    liir.  dial. 
HANGLES.    The  iron  moveable  crook,  oom- 

poiedof  teeth,  and  suapended  over  the  fire  br 

culinary  purpnaca.  North. 
HANGMAN.  A  term  of  eadeftrmeut,  Hcywnod's 

Edward  IV,  p.  82, 
HANGMAN'S-WAGES.    Thirteen  pence  Lalf- 


nny. 


HANGMENT.  (1)  To  play  the  hangment. 

to  he  much  enraged.    North. 
(2)  Hanging,,  '         "     " 

iANGNAILS. 

rated  akin  about  the  roots  ui 

Var.  dial 

HANGNATION.   Very ;  extreme,  Eail^ 
HANG-SLEEVE.   A  dangler.  Suffolk. 
HANG-SUCH.  Same  as //m^-foSaira, b] 
HaNGULHOOK.   Afisb-book. 


HANK.  (1)  Tohankerafter.   North. 

(2)  A  akein  of  thread,  or  wonted ;  a  rope  or 
latch  for  fastening  a  gate.  Hence,  to  futen. 
To  keep  a  good  hank  upon  your  horse,  lo  have 
a  good  hold  of  the  reins.  The  tope  that  goei 
over  the  saddle  of  the  thill-horM  is  temeit 
the  thilJ-hanki,  To  make  a  ravelled  hank,  to 
put  anything  into  confusion.  To  have  ahank 
on  another,  to  have  him  entangled.  To  catcb 
a  hank  on  one,  to  take  advantage  of  o  ' 
revenged  on  him. 

3)  A  habit,  or  practice-  North. 

'*)  A  body,  or  assemblage,    tfarvi. 
i)  A  handle.   SomrrMtt. 
6)  An  01  rendered  furious  by  barbarous  treat- 
ment. Middl. 

IIANKETCIlEIt.   A  handkerchief,  Eaat.  i 


I 


I 
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HAN 

SAKELR.  ToenUngle,  ortwirt,   A'orM, 

BANKTELO.   a  rilly  fellow.   Soulh. 

HANNA.    Hive  not.    Var.  dial. 

HANNIEL.  A  bad  felloiT.  A'arfA.  Skeltauliu 
lyayarde,  i.  292. 

lUXNIER.  Aleuingprnon.    Yorkih. 

HAN N'l KIN-BOB Y.   An  old  EngU^b  dance. 

HANS.   Qiranlilf  ;  mollitudc.   HaU. 

UANSE.  (1)  The  ugipcr  part  of  ■  door  inme. 
"  Antlaalf,  ynmp^s  of  antique  nelle  over 
doom  iu  the  cornen  of  >n  baunce,"  HIjnt. 
15Sa.  "  The  hauDBC,  or  linlell  of  a  dooir," 
Coigrare,  in  v.  Cloprmii  "(he  haunu  of  a 
dore,  Hn  dant  dr  portf."  Florio,  p.  507. 
appiTenlly  mtkei  it  lynoDjmoiu  with  Ihmh- 
old,  and  Early  icirnlilic  writen  use  it  occa- 
tiDnally  fur  the  ipring  of  an  an.-h. 

(2)  To  eiihuice,  eiall.    Chester  riaii,  i.  168. 

HANSEL.  A  pfl.  reward,  or  bribe.  SeeReynard 
the  Fnne.  p.  146 :  Depo*.  Ric.  II.  p.  30 ;  Pirrs 
Ploughman,  p.  96.  It  is  a  new  year's  gift,  an 
eamesl  or  earnest  penny,  any  gift  or  pvnheif 
at  a  particular  time  m-  tessan ;  alw,  the  (itsi 
n»«  of  anjthing.  The  fint  money  rerffifed  in 
the  momiDg  for  the  sale  of  gooda  is  the  han- 
sel, and  it  is  accounted  fortunate  to  be  the 
purchaser.  HBttsel-Manday  is  the  first  Man- 
day  in  the  year,  when  it  is  usual  to  make  pre- 
sents to  ihildreo  and  servants.  "  To  hansel 
our  sharp  blades,"  to  use  them  for  the  first 
time.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  39.  In  Beves  of 
Hamtouu,  p.  113,  it  means  the  lint  action. 
"In  the  way  of  ipNid  hsnidl,  dt  borne  erre," 
Palsgrave.  In  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  a  pre- 
sent to  a  young  woman  at  ber  wedding  is 
eatied  a  good  handsel.  The  lint  purchaser  in 
n  sliop  Dcwly  opened  himteU  it,  as  the  first 
purchaser  of  the  day  does  a  market.  "  The 
first  liridall  hankel  after  Ihe  wedding  daye,  the 
good  kanditU  feast,"  Nomendalor,  p.  HO; 
"  Qussips  feasts,  as  (hey  learme  ihem,  good 
handsel  feasts,"  Witbals,  ed.  1608,  p.  291. 
"  llundselled,  thai  hath  the  handsell  or  first 
use  of,"  Cotgrave.  in  v.  Etirrini.  •'  HalTe 
hansell  for  the  mar,"  Robin  Hood,  i.  87. 
Frnra  Ihe  following  very  curious  passage,  il 
appears  the  writer  disbelieved  Ihe  common 
superstition  respecting  the  good  fortune  of  the 


1.1  HAR 

HANTETH.  Frequcnlelli ; mnkelb  much  useof. 
Hearae. 

HANTICK.    Mad :  craclicd.  £™«ir. 

IIANTINGS.  The  handles  which  fix  on  to  thg 
ancrd  of  a  seythe.   Norlh. 

IIANTLE.  A  handful ;  much  ;  many ;  ■  great 
quantity,    /'or.  dial. 

IIANTY.    Wanton ;  restive.   North. 

I1ANYL0NS.  The  wiles  of  a  foi.  See  nen 
Ploughman,  p.  181. 

HAP.  (t)  To  wrap  up  i  lo  clothe.  Hence,  cover- 
ing.   Still  in  use. 

(2)  Chance ;  forlunc.     {AS.) 

Hxcadyih  TQwrji  bolhr  Sn^iuidhi'le. 

(3)  To  encour^e  or  set  on.    North. 
IIAP-HARLOT,    A  coarse  coverlet.  Baretsays, 

"  ■  course  covering  made  of  divers  shreds." 
Upton,  MS.  additions  to  Junius,  gives  a 
strange  etymology, — "  Hapharlet,  or  close 
coverlet,  etym.  q.d.  a  AoWa/ by  A^  lo  keep 

HAl'XEDI!.      Happened;   chanced.    "Us  cs 

fulle  hapncde."  MS.  Morte  Arlhure.  "  It  hap- 
pcneth  me  well,  whiche  sayeing  we  use  whan 
of  a  good  dede  good  andwellhehalli  foliiweth, 
U  me  pTtnl  dim,"  Palsgrave. 

IIAPNV.     Abalfpenny.    H'etl. 

IIAPPA.    What  think  you?    North. 

HAPPE.   To  happen.    Chaatrr. 

HAPPEN.    Perhaps :  possibly.  North. 

HAPPEN-ON.    To  inecl  willi.    Line. 

HAPPER.    To  crackle:  to  palter.    IVeit. 

HAPPILY.    Haply.    Volgrafe. 

HAPPING.  A  coarse  coverlet.  Alio,  anyiind 
of  covering.  Norlh.  See  the  Test.  Vctusla. 
p.  4M.  a  will  dated  1503. 

HAPPY.  (1)  Rich.    Ben  Jonson,  il.  40*. 

(2)  Happy  go  luciy,  any  tiling  done  at  a  vrn- 
Hi^py  man  be  hit  dale,  may  lia|iiiitiits 


is  lot.   ! 


rlh. 


Mr  Ihinkcth  hfl  r« 


BANSELINE.    A  kind  of  thort  jacket,  men- 

tioneil  by  Chaucer. 
HANS-GN.KELDER.    A  Dutch  phrase,  mean. 

iligyoc*  IN  Ihe  eetlar,  bat  (ormerly  applied 

jocularly  to  an  unborn  infant. 
a.VNT.    Have  not.   far.  dial. 


lUPPYLyCHE.     Perhaps.   See  an  eark  gloss 

in  MS.  Egerton  S29,  f.  78. 
HAPS.(I)  Ahasp,    lar-duU. 
(2)  The  lower  part  of  a  half-door.   Devon. 
HAPT.    Happed,  or  wrapped  np.    Lelatui. 
HAQl'B.    A  hand-gun,  about  tlirer-^iia tiers  of 

a  yard  long.    ilaqttrb»t,  an  arquehus. 
HAR.(I>HBir.    Kyug  AlisBunder,  a02S, 

(2)  Their.    Ritan. 

(3)  The  hole  in  a  Hone  on  which  the  spindle  of 
a  door  or  gale  rests.    Durh.    The  Aar-fr»e  ij 
the  head  of  the  gate  in  which  the  loot  oi 
torn  of  the  ipimile  is  placed. 

(4)  Higher.    Northumb. 
lb)  A  driiiUng  rain,  or  li^.    North. 
HARAGEOUSE.    Violent;  stem;  severe. 

Sfr  Htrrlle  siiil  sir  Hctj'K'Ue.   thbe  Jwnf 


I 
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BABAS.   Aitad  of  bones:  xUble.    ••  Egai- 

num.  ■  harea,"  Nominale  MS.  Cf.  Depos. 
Bio.  n. p.  IS. 

TJUD  loiHii  Jiboul  h™  Ihe  Lombmi, 

Cf  if  WanMi.  p,  WS. 
HARBEGIERS.    PcrMDi  whoie  duty  It  was  to 

provide  lodgings  for  the  king,  or  llieir  niMters. 

Hariniert.  Hall,  Hanrj  VIII.  f.  36.  i»  appa- 

roDtly  the  aeaie  word. 
HABBENYOWRE.    A  lodgiog. 


HAKBER.   The  honi-bpam.   Eaiil. 

HARBBRGAGB,    Inn  i  lodging. 

nja  to  Oil  liaHirrgagt  OiMt  tho  »yng  hory.. 

Mort.  Jnik>in,  US.  Upmli,  I.T9. 

HARBINGERS.    See  Harbegieri. 

HARBOROUS.   HospiUblc.    Cmerdale. 

HARBORROW.  LodgiOR ;  prolertion.  Alao.to 
lodge  in  ui  inn.    Lydpale. 

HARBOUR.  The  term  applied  to  the  lodgment 
ufthcbartorbind.  SeeTwici,p.27.  The  mui 
who  held  the  lynicr  was  called  the  fcjrftourw, 
and  hit  huiinuB  was  to  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  on  his  ring-valk>,  and  find  br  his 
hound  where  a  hart  or  other  beait  had  gone 
into  the  wood  from  his  patture.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  scent  lill  he  thought  he  was  near 
the  lair,  and  having  taken  some  of  the  fmlieEl 
tewmels  he  could  find,  went  to  tlie  place  of 
meeting.  This  was  called  harbouring  the 
hart.    See  also  the  Gent.  Rec. 

HARBRDUGHE.  Harbour ;  lod^ng.  We  have 
alio  harttirgeryf,  and  other  forms. 

HARBURGEN.    See  Habtrgton. 

HARD.  (1 )  Sour,  said  of  ale.   Var.  dial. 

(2)  Hard  of  hraring.  deaf.  Hard  and  tharp, 
scarce!)',  cruelly,  harahly.  Hard  laid  on,  very 
ill.    Hard-iet,  scarcely  able  ;  very  obstinale, 

(3)  Hardy  i  strong.    SuulA. 
M)  Full  grown.    Samertel. 

ib)  Miserlv;  covetous;  very  mean.   North. 

fe)  Half  lipy.     rorhh. 

(7)  Sharp;  grievoHi ;  hardship;  iorrowful ;  ter- 
rible;  great ;  hard.     Htante.    Also,  danger. 

rs)  A  bunile.     Nominate  MS. 

(10)  A  small  marble.   Somrrttl. 

HARDAUNT.     Coarageons.      Lydgale. 

HARDBEAM.  Same  as  Harber,  q.  v.  It  la 
mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.312. 

HARD-BT.    Very  near.     Var.  dial 

HARD-CORN.     WTieat  and  r>e.     North. 

HARDE.     To  make  hard.     (.Y.-S.) 

HARDEL.     The  back  of  the  hand. 

HARDELT.     Boldly ;  certainly.     {A.-S.) 

Pot  dDuihUci  11  ihil  b*  do. 

HARDEN.  (1)  To  air  clothes.     Salop. 

(2)  To  grow  dear.  North.  "  At  Ibe  hardest," 
or  most,  Harrison,  p.  145. 

(3)  Strong  or  Goarse  cloth.     Zinc. 

[i)  Hemp.  Yorkshire  Dial.  1697.  "  Stupa,  a 
hardcs,"  Nominale  MS.    See  llardi. 


4  HAR 

HARDHEAD.     Hardihood. 
HARDHEADS.    KnapweecL    North. 

same  game  as  Cockt  (2). 
HARD-HOLD.    A  stiff  (hspute.    Halt. 
HAROIIOW.    The  plant  marigold. 
HARDIBSSE.    Boldness.    {A.-N.) 


ThalDt  kny^IhodsU 

Ocarrr,  MX.  ax.  JMI^.  IM,  t.  IW 

IIARDIMENT.      Courage;    acts  of   courage. 

Carew's  Tsiso,  4to.  1591. 
HARDING.     Hardening.     {J..S.) 
HARD.IRON.    Com  crowfoot    North. 
HARDISHREW.     A  fleld-monte.   Stag, 

called  the  hardiilratc.  ' 

HARDLE.  (1)  To  entangle.    Dortet. 


(2)  A 

HARDLEVS.   Scarcely ;  hardly.  jVorfA. 


ordle.     Han 


1.  184. 


ig  a  odtain     ■ 
t,  exew^l^^J 

seof  ^^H 
liorimSfl^^ 


HA  RDM  BAT.    Com.     Kenwlt. 
HARDMEN.     Men   who,   by  eating  a 

herb,  became  impervious  to  sbot,  c 

shot  was  made  of  silver. 
HARDNESS.    Cruelty ;  severity.   (J...li 
HARDON.     Heard.     Neamf. 
HARDS.  (1)  Coarse  flax ;  the  refuse  ol 

hemp.     "  Gretlei  de  tin,  the  hardi  ot 

flai,"  Colgrave.     Alio,  small  pieces  of  c( 

linen  matted  together,  with  which  mattresaei 

are  stuffed.    See  Harden. 
(2)  Very  hard  cinders.     East. 
HARD-THISTLE.     Serralula  arvensis.     Bait. 
HARD-WOOD-TREES.      Trees    that   chanse 

their  loaves  annually.    North. 
HARDWORKEN.     Industrious.     Wetl. 
IIARDTE.     To  encourage,  embolden.    {A.-N.) 
HARDVSSEDE.  Encouraged.  Hardyity,  hudi. 

ness,  boldness.     Htami. 
HARE.  (1)  Hoary.     Perceval,  230,  257,  300, 

1780,2190,2200. 
(2)  To  hurry,  harass,  or  scare.     Henc«  we  ni»y 

perhaps  have  harum  fcamm- 
(■y\  A  mist,  or  tliick  fog.    North. 

(4)  Her;  she.    Exmoor. 

(5)  Their.    Odovian,  1092. 
HARB.BRAINED.    Giddy  i  tbooghlleas. 
HARECOPPE.     A  bastard.    Very  wrongly  «. 

plained  by  Nares,  in  v. 

IIARENESSE.     Hairiness.     Heame. 

HARE-NUT.     Anearlhnut.      Yorkth. 

HAREODB.  A  herald.  See  Sharp's  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  121. 

HARE-PIPE.  A  snare  for  bates.  Sec  tlie  ex- 
ample given  under  Go-bet. 

HARES-EYE.    Thewild  csmplon. 

HARE'S-FOOT.  To  kiss  the  hare's  fool.  i.  «., 
to  be  loo  late  for  anylliing. 

HARE-SUPPER.    The  harvest-home.     Deri,. 

HAREWE.  A  harrow.  {A.-S.)  Ham^yd, 
harrowed,  Nominale  MS. 

HAREWEN.     Arrows.     Rob.  Glooc.  p.  394. 

HARGUEBUSIER.  A  soldier  who  ctrried  a 
harquebus.     Colgrane. 

HARIE.  (I)  To  hurry.      (Smen-. 


I 


I 

I 


RAR  a: 

(2)  DciaiUIion.     Langtoft,  p.  lij. 
IIARIFF.    CiMh-weed.    Norlh. 
IIARINGB.    A  Liad  of  lerpenl. 
IIAHK.     TogUfuat.      Yorltah.     Huk-fe-bul, 

i.  e.  do  but  hekr  1 
HARL.  (I)  Amiil  or  fog.     NarlA. 

(2)  Tn  euUngte  j  to  confute.  Far.  dial. 
lUltLAS.  Ilirmlew.  Chron.  VU.  |i.  5. 
IIARLB.  (I)  Hair,  or  vool.     Norlh. 

(S)  Three  houndi.    Oioa.    Thii  correspoii(I>  lo 
a  leaiU  of  grefhomidi, 

(3)  To  cut  a  ilil  in  ihe  one  of  (be  binder  Irga  of 
ui  animal  for  the  purpose  of  siiipending  il. 

IIARLED.     Maltled.  a*  caftle.    North. 
HARLKDE.     Dtotb;  hulled.    Sec  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  4X7  ;  S(.  BrandaD,  p.  II. 

And  aorlMrn  hnnii  out  or  tha  lonitc, 

vs.  Land.  1118.  r.  ]M. 

IIARLINGS.    Tbc  hocks  of  a  horse. 

IIARLUCK.     Supposed  to  mean  (be  cbarlock, 
in  Drayton  anil  Sbukeipetre. 

HARLOT.     A  terra  originally  appUed  lo  a  low 
ilepraved   clasi  of  tociet;,  the  ribalds,  and 
hnving  no  relation  lo  sei.   {J..JV.) 
SaIIc  Darn  aar:irft  hvve  luppt,  ihamvehrlpeaf  mf 

li>rJ>. 
Ta  kyllc  ■  c»iinidBkTii|«lthkt7iDinenioyBtlals. 


HARLYCHE.     Early.     '■  Hartychc  and  latti 

Wriglit'i  Seven  SagM,  p.  21. 
HARM.    A  coDlagiona  diieue.     tFet. 
HARMAN-DECK.    A  constable.   //<iminu,the 

stock].    Old  cant  termg, 
HARMLBS.    Without  arms.    Hfcne. 
HARMS.    To  mimic     Yorith. 
HARN.    Coarse  linen.     Norlh. 
HARXEIS.    Armour ;  fumitnre,     {J-N.) 
HARNEI8E.     To  drew  i  lo  put  on  nrraour, 
HARNEN.     Made  of  horn.     WiOt. 
HARNES.     Tbe  brain*.     Norlh. 


the  harnf  m  unitR  the  rtt. 

MS.  Linnlx  A.  I.  17, 1 
HARNESS.(I)  Any  kind  of  implement  o 

chine.     Weil.    Also  as  Hanteit,  q.  t. 

ness-hone,   a    horse   protected  by  armonr. 

"  Ilomcs-man,  armigtre,"  Faligreie. 
(2)  Temper  i  humour.    Smth. 
IIARNISH.    To  bBmess.     Salop. 
IIARN-PAN.    The  skuU.     Norlh.     ••  Crmii™, 

a  bumpane."  NominaleMS. 
IIARNSBY.     AhCfon.    »eace  ^amtey-gulM, 

lank  and  lean.     Kofl. 
HARD.    The  ancient  Norman  Ati*  tnd  cry  ;  Ihe 

eiclamailou  of  a  person  to  procure  assi^lance 


»ben  bis  penon  or  property  w 
To  cry  out  iaro  on  any  one.  to  denounce  his 
etil  duiiigt.      HaroU  aiaromt,   an  eiclaum. 
tion  of  asloniihment  and  alarm,  mentioned 
l>y  Palsgrave. 
IIAROFE.     Cotch-wecd.    See  Harlff. 

HAROOD.    A  hcnld.    Torrent,  p.  72. 
HAROWES.    Arrowi.     Somtnel. 

Sa  ihey  idMlI  olih  a«^a  snull, 


HARP.     To  grumble.     Norlhumt. 

HARPER.  An  Irish  shilling,  obich  bore  the 
figure  of  a  harp,  and  was  in  reality  only  wonh 
nincpence.      lien  Jonion,  liL  401. 


HARPERS-CORD.    A  harpsichord. 
HARPOUR.     A  harper.      Ounierr. 
HARP-SHlLUN(i.    Same  aa  Harpir.  q.  « 
Th»  hilmdaihm  bj  nslunl  nptMllon  of 

HARPY.    A  species  of  hawk,   Gent.  Reo. 
HAUR.    To  snarl  angrily.     Wor/A. 
11  ARRAS.     Thehanesl.      Weil. 
HARRE.  (1)  Higher.     Chester  Plays,  i.  IMj 

(2)  The  back  upright  timber  of  a  gate,  by  which 
it  is  hung  to  ill  post.    Nomencbitor,  IS^O. 

(3)  Out  of  Ham,  nut  of  order.     See  Jamieson. 
Iltrre.  MS.  BodL  294. 


w*.l.t- 


BARREN.    Made  of  hair.    Eiul. 

HARRER.   Quicker.  An  exclamation  to  ahorse 

in  Towneley  Myslcriei,  p.  9. 

HARREST-DAM.     Uarresl-bome.    Yerkth. 

HARRIAGE.    Coufusinn.    Eatl. 

HARRIDAN.  A  haggard  old  woman  j  a  mise- 
rable, worn-out  harlot.     Groie. 

HARRIDCE.  The  straight  edge  of  a  ruler,  oi 
any  other  thing.     Yorktk. 

HARRIMAN.    A  lizard.     Salop. 

HARRINGTON.  A  fanbing,  lo  called  because 
Lord  Harrington  obtoinM  from  James  I.  a 
patent  for  making  brass  farthings.  Drunken 
Bamaby  savi, 

Th«w;  (0  H.mB»i™  b.  1[  .i«a™, 

To»l»gisnhaiaidcr.vcH. 

IIARRISH.    Hanh.    See  Naics,  in  v. 

HARROT.  A  herald.  Den  Jonson,  i.  SB. 
nyght  BOM  wm  ih»T  ™ddy  on  evprj  lydo, 
roi  thtkarriAa  benryitMrhsme  biidyJe  rgrdn 

HARROW.  (1)  Same  ai  Haro.  q.  y. 

(2)  To  (ear  to  pieces ;  to  distract :  the  same  iis 
Harry,  q.  t,  Heace  Ihe  title  of  the  piece,  it 
Harrowing  of  Hcfl,  in  Hgri.  MSS. 
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IIARROWER-   A  kind  of  hiwk.  Blomt. 
HAHRS,    Hinge*  of  a  door.    jVotM.     The  I  wo 

endi  of  ■  gale  are  >o  called.    See  Harrr, 
HARRY.  (1)  To  »poU,  or  pluDder :  to  vei  ;  to 

tament  { to  impoBe  upon ;  1«  drag  hj  force  or 

riolenee.    (jt.-S.) 

fl)  A  nide  clown.    CrOBm. 
lARRY-BANSlNGS.    SticWcbacki.    Xorlh. 
HARRY-OAISD.    A  low  person.    North. 
MARBY-GBOATS.      Groats  coined  in  Henrj- 
VlII.'i  time,  of  which   there  were  several 
kindi ;  but  the  lerrn  wu  lomelinm  applied  to 
■  peculiar  itniiresiion.    "  Spurrojali,  Harrj- 
groats,  or  aacb  odde  coine."  Cltie  Match, 
p.  14.    See  alao  Nares. 
HARRY-LION.     A  hone-godmother.    See  the 

Christmaa  Prince,  ed.  1816,  p.  33, 
HARRY.LONG-LEGS.    Ste  Hamesl-man. 
HARBY-RACKET.    A  game  phijed  lomewhal 

aimilarly  to  Hide  mi  Sfei. 
HARSKE.    Drj ;  aitringent.    Pr.  Pars. 
HARSLET.  A  pig's  chitlerlingi.    "A  buggiaca 

chitterting,  a  hog'a  harslet,"  Noraen.  p.  87. 
HABSTANE.    The  hesrthitone.   fiarlh. 
HARSTOW.    HearesllhoQ?   (J-S.) 
HABT.  (I)  Heaid.    Toiroeley  Mjll.  p.  274. 
(2)  A  hift  :  a  handle.   Samertil. 
HART-CLAVER.    The  meUlot.    Norlli. 
UARTICHALKS.    Artichokea.   Drvm. 
HARTMANS.    The  itocki.    Deitrr. 
HART^P-GREECE.    Ot  harl  a/ grf, 
hart ;  a  eapm  a/grean,  a  fat  capan, 
Robin  Hood.  ii.  S9. 
HART^F.TEK.   A  hart  (hat  has  ten  or  eleven 
croeheB  to   bia  horns.     See   Den   Jonson'i 
Works,  ri.  254. 
HARTREB.    A  gate-poit.   Suulh. 
HART-ROYAL.    A  hart  that  eaapes  after  hav. 
ing  been  punned  h<^  royalty  was  ever  after- 
wards termed  a  hart-royal ;  and  if  the  king  or 
queen  make  prDclunatioa  for  his  safe  return, 
lie  was  then  called  a  Aarl  roualproelaiHud. 
IIARTS.EYE.    Wildditanj.    ToptB. 
IIARTYKYN.    A  term  of  endearment.    Fals- 

Ifrave'aAcolastus,  1510. 
HARUM-SCASUU.    Very  giddy ;  thooghlleBB. 

Harum,  harm,  Havelok,  19B3. 
HABVE.  A  haw.  North  Etfx. 
HARVEST-BEEF.    A  term  applied  to  any  kind 

of  meat  eaten  in  harvest.    Norf. 
HARVEST-CART.    Men  employed  in  carting 

com  are  said  to  be  at  harcul  carl. 
HARVEST-GOOSE.    See  jfrfyit-goi. 
HARVEST-LADY.     The  second  reaper  in  a 
row,  the  first  and  principal   reaper,  whose 
motioni  regulate  those  of  his  followers,  being 
called  the  harvest -lord.   The  second  reaper  is 
also  called  the  hirvest.queen. 
HASVEST-MAN.    The  craneily.    far.  dial 
HAHVEST-ROW.    Tlie  threw  mouse.     Ifill,. 
HARWERE.     One  who  vexes,   lonnenti,  or 
plniider*.    Cot.  Myal.  p.  IGO. 


HAS.  (l)AnelliplicalGiipre>sian  forAe  A«,  di 

unusual  in  old  poetry. 
(2)  Haste.    Sir  Perceval,  487. 
lUSARDOUR.    A  gaiuesler.    (J.-N.)    Hence 

Aatardrie,   gaming.     "  Jtialor,   a  btuerder." 

Mominale  MS. 
IIAS-ARMES.    See  An-armn. 
HASCIJE,    Ashes.    Translated  bv  ri',i»  in  MS. 

Lansd.  660,  f.  45. 
1IAS£.(1)  A  hog's  haslet.    Narf. 
(2 J  Hoarse.   See  Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met.  Rom. 

(3)  As.   Autun  of  Arthcr.  p.  9. 

(4)  Small  rain,  or  mist;  a  fog.   North. 
|5)  To  breathe  short.   Line. 

(6)  To  beat ;  to  thrash ;  to  rub.    North. 

IIASELRYS.   A  hazle-busb.    (,A.-S.) 

HASH.  (1)  A  sloven  1  one  who  lalka  basb,  or 

nonsense.    North. 
(2)  Harsh  ;  nDpleasant ;    rangb  ;  severe  ;  qnick. 

Var.  dial. 
IIASK.   (1)    Rough;   parcbedi   itilTi   coarse; 

harsh  ;  dry.    North. 
(2)  A  iJib-liWiket.    Spenier. 
HASKERDE.    A  rough  fellow.  Dekker.    CalW 
in  the  North  haipfrl.     "  Vilanc   hajtarddis, 
Percy's  Rcl.  p.  25. 
HASLE-OIL.    Aseverehealing.    far.  dial 
HASLET.    Sameaai/arifef.q.  v. 
HASP.    Theiron  catchofadmrwhicb  fallsinto 
a  loop.    Hence,  to  fasten.  See  Gcila  Itomano- 
nim,  p.464. 
HASPAT.     A  youth  betiveen  a  manjind  a  buy. 

Also  called  a  iaipenald. 
HASPIN.    An  idle  fellow.   North. 
IIASPINFULL.  Ahandfiii.    Notli. 
IIASSELL.     An  tnslnimeni  formerly  used  for 

breaking  flu  and  hemp. 
HASSEN.  Asses.  Ro6.  Ghae. 
HASSOCK.   A  Teed,ornish:atunofrushes,or 
coane  grass.   North,  See  Harrison's  England, 
pp.  213, 23(1.   A  basket  made  of  basaockswu 
called  a  hassock. 


HASSOCK.HEAD.  A  buibyenUngled  bead  of 
coane  hair.    Bail. 

HASTE.  To  roast.  Hence,  perhaps,  hasting 
apples,  orpears.   Weil. 

HASTELETVS.  Part  of  the  inwards  of  a  wild 
boar.  Rehq.  Antiq.  i.  154.  There  were  seve- 
ral dishes  in  cookery  bo  called. 


I.  17,  r.  13 


IIASTELICHE.    Hastily  ;  quickly ;  suddenly. 

HASTER.(1)  A  surfeit.    Norlh. 

■")  A  tin  meat-screen,  to  reflect  the  heat  while 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  going  on.  Hal- 
lamsh.  Gloss,  p.  48.  '■  Hastlere,  that  rostythe 
mete,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  229.  These  terms  may  be 
connected  with  each  other. 

HASTERY.     Roasted  meat.     Luxate. 

HASTIF.     Hasty.      Chaucer. 

IIASTIFLICHE.     HasUly.     {J..N.) 


HAT 
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IIASTILOKEST.    Most  quickly,  or  histUy. 
HASTILY.     Impatiently.     HaU, 
HASTING-HARNESS.    Armour  used  at  abas- 

tilude,  or  spear  play. 
HASTINGS.    A  variety  of  peas.     SvjgTolk. 
HASTITE.     Haste;  rapidity.    (^.-A'.) 
Then  coom  a  doom  lo  htutiti. 
To  hem  that  longe  had  iparad  be. 

Curmtr  MuruH,  MS,  CoU.  Trin.  Omtab.  f.  19. 

HASTIVENESSE.     Rashness;  pride.    (J.-N,) 
HASTLER.     Same  as  Achelor,  q.  ▼. 
HASTNER.     Same  as  Ha$ter  (2). 
HASTYBERE.     A  kind  of  com,  explained  by 

trimentu  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  228. 
IIASTY-PODDISH.    A  basty  pudding.     It  is 

made  with  milk  and  flour.    North, 
HASTYVYTE.     Hastiness ;  rashness.     (A.^N.) 
Vengeaunce  and  wrathe  In  an  htutpvift^, 
Wy th  an  unstedefast  iperyte  of  Indyscrrcioun. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  137. 

HAT.  (1)  Hot.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  3270. 
(2)IscaUed.     (J,'S.) 

Hat  not  thy  fadur  Hochon, 

Also  bare  thou  bliue  i 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  48. 

(3)  Pnet.  of  At/.     Var,  dial 

(4)  Ordered ;    commanded.     Ritwn,     It  is  a 
subst.  in  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  158. 

(5)  Heated,  as  hay  or  com.     North, 
HATBAT.    The  common  bat.     Wett, 
IIAT-BRUARTS.     Hat-brims.    North, 
HATCH.  (1)  To  inlay,  as  with  silver,  Ac;  to 

engrave.  A  sword  gilt,  or  ornamented,  was 
said  to  be  hatched.  Hence,  generally,  to 
adorn  or  beautify. 

(2)  To  stain,  smear,  or  colour.     "  Unhatch'd 
rapier,"  Twelfth  Night,  ui.  4. 

(3)  A  wicket,  or  half-door.     Var.  dial.    To  leap 
the  hatch,  to  run  away. 

(4)  To  fasten.     Far,  dial, 
HATCHEE.    A  dish  of  minced  meat. 
HATCHES.    Dams,  or  mounds.     Comw, 
HATCHET-FACED.    Lean  and  furrowed  by 

deep  lines.     Devon, 
HATCHMENTS.     The  different  ornaments  on 

a  sword,  &c.    Holme,  1688. 
HATE.    To  be  named.     (A,'S,) 
HATEFUL.    Full  of  hatred-     {AS,) 
HATERE.  (1)  Hotter.    (^.-5.) 
That  nede  of  a  drope  of  water* 
Thare  he  brenned,  nerere  thynge  haten, 

MS,  UaH.aam,t.  70. 
(2)  Dress ;  clothing.     {A,-S.) 
Sche  itrypyd  of  hur  hatere. 
And  wytche  hur  body  in  dene  wateie. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  IL  38,  f.  S3. 

HATEREDYNE.     Hatred.    (^.-5.) 

Ane  et  hateredifne  to  ipeke,  or  here  oghte  be 
spokene,  that  may  towne  unto  gude  to  thaym  that 
thay  hate.  MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  218. 

IIATEREL.    The  crown  of  the  head. 
Also  flro  the  hatertl  of  the  croun 
To  the  lole  of  the  foot  ther  doun. 

MS.  Athm^t  41,  f.  17. 

HATERING.    Dressing ;  attire.     (^.-5.) 
HATERLYNGE.    "  Snatching,"  ed.  1597. 


Mekely  hym  auiwere  and  noght  to  haieriin*ttt 
And  so  thou  ichalt  ilake  hb  mode,  and  behieder- 
lynge.  The  Good*  Wif  thattght  hir  Duughttr, 

HATE-SPOT.    The  ermine.     TopteU. 
HATHE.  (1)   To  be  in  a  hathe,  to  be  matted 

closely  together.    Weet, 
(2)  A  trap-door  in  a  ship.     Howell,  1660. 
HATHELEST.     Most  noble.     (A.^S.) 

I  am  comyne  f^a  the  oonquerour  curtalae  and 

gentille. 
At  one  of  the  hatheUtt  of  Arthur  knyghtes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  lincaln,  f.  84. 

HATHELL.     A  nobleman,  or  knight.     See 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  33. 
HATHENNES.    Heathendom.    {A,-N,) 
HATHER.     Heath,  or  ling.     North, 
HATIE.     Haughtiness.     Heame, 
HATIEN.    To  hate.    {A,-S.) 
HATKIN.    Afinger-staU.    Suffolk, 
HATOUS.     Hateful.    Hardyng,  f.  52. 
HATREN.     Garmento ;  clothes.     {A.-S.) 

Befyi  hyt  so  upon  a  day 

That  pore  men  sate  yn  the  way, 

And  spred  here  hatren  on  here  barme, 

Ajens  the  tonne  that  was  warme. 

MS.  Uarl.  1701,  f.  37. 

HATREX.     Hatred.    Langtoft,  p.  124. 
HATS-OF-ESTATE.    Caps  of  dignity,  used  at 

coronations,  and  in  processions. 
HATTENE.    Called ;  named.     (A.-S,) 

The  secunde  dedely  synne  es  hattene  envy ;  that 
et,  a  sorowe  and  a  syte  of  the  welefare,  and  a  Joy  of 
the  evylle  fare  of  oure  evenecristene. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  818. 

HATTER.  (1)  To  enUngle.     North, 

(2)  To  expose  to  danger ;  to  weary  out ;  to  wear 

out ;  to  harass,  or  trouble. 
HATTEROL.    The  same  as  Haterel,  q.  v. 
HATTERS.     Spiders  ?     Palsgrave, 
HATTIL.     A  thumb-stall.     Derb. 
HATTLE.     Wild ;  skittuh.     Cheth, 
HATTOCK.     A  shock  of  com.     North. 
HATTON.     Same  as  Acietottn,  q.  y. 

Befyse  dud  on  a  gode  hatton, 

Hyt  was  worthe  many  a  towne. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  101. 

HATTOU.     Art  thou  named  ?     (A.-S.) 
HATURE.     Poison ;  venom.     (A.-S.) 

Then  was  ther  a  dragon  grete  and  grymme, 

Fulle  of  Aatur«  and  of  venym. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38,  f.  248. 

HAUBER.JANNOCK.    An  oat-cake.     North, 
HAUBERK.    A  coat  of  mail     (^.-iNT.) 

Syr  Mador  alle  redy  was 

With  helme,  and  shelde,  Mud  haubarke  shcne. 

MS,  Hart.  S2ft9,  f.  105. 

HAUCEPYS.     Hancepys  ? 

Also  men  taketh  hem  yn  puttys,  and  with  nedles, 
and  with  haueepjft,  or  with  renemous  powdres  that 
men  gyveth  hem  yn  flesh,  and  many  other  man.  res. 

MS.  Bod/.  fi46. 

HAUCH.  (1)  To  gore  as  a  bull.     B'est. 
(2)  To  speak  a  broad  accent.    Devon, 
HAUCHEE-PAUCHEE.       Said   of    potatoes 

boiled  to  a  mash.    Devon,     Sometimes  it  is, 

all  to  pttueh. 
HAUD.     Hold ;  stop ;  go.     North. 
HAUF-ROCKTON.    Quite  siUy.     Yorkth. 
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HAUF-THICK.     Half  fat.     North. 
HAU6H.    Flat  ground  by  a  river-side     Also, 

a  hillock.     North, 
HAUGHT.     Proud;  haughty.     Naret.     Spelt 

haulte  in  Arch,  xxviii.  106. 
HAUGHTY.    Windy.     Noffolk, 
HAUK.    A  cut,  or  wound.    A  term  formerly 

used  in  fencing.    Holme,  1688. 
HAUKIT.     Very  ugly.    South, 
HAUL.    The  hazel.    Somerset. 
HAULEN.    To  haUoo.    "The  hunteres  thay 

haulen/'  Robson,  p.  3. 
HAULM.      Straw ;  stubble ;  stalks  of  planto. 

Also,  to  cut  haulm,     f^ar.  dial. 
HAULTE.     High.     Stanihurst,  p.  19. 
HAULTO.    A  three-pronged  dung-fork. 
HAUM.    To  lounge  about.    Leic. 
HAUM.GOBBARD.     A  silly  down.     Yorkth. 
HAUMPO.    To  halt.    Lane. 
HAUMS.    The  skin.    (A.-S.) 
HAUMUDEYS.    A  purse.     {j,'N.) 
HAUNCE.    To  raise;  to  exalt.     {A.-N.) 
HAUNCH.  (1)  To  fondle ;  to  pet.     Line. 
(2)  To  throw ;  to  jerk.     North. 
HAUNDYLT.     Handled.    ReLAnt.i.86. 
HAUNKEDE.    Fastened.     See  Hank  (2). 

And  forthi  ere  thay  ciUede  dedely  synnee,  for 

thay  gattely  slaa  ilke  manet  and  womanes  laule  that 

et  haunkede  in  nlle  or  in  any  of  thayme. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1.  17.  t,  217. 

HAUNT.    Custom ;  practice.     (A.-N,) 
HAUNTE.    To  practise ;  to  pursue ;  to  follow; 
to  frequent.    {A.-N.) 

Judas  wel  he  knew  the  stude 
That  Jheaus  was  hauntonde, 
CunorMundi,  MS,  Coll,  THn,  Cantab,  t,  97. 

HAUNTELERE.    The  antler  of  a  deer. 
HAUPORTH.    An  awkward  uncouth  person ; 

a  worthless  bargain.     North, 
HAURLL.    To  dnig,  or  pull.     North, 
HAUSE.    The  neck,  or  throat.     North,     See 

the    old    form    hats.      Hause-col,    a   steel 

gorget  for  the  neck. 
HAUST.  (1)  High.     Heame, 

i2)  A  cough ; «  cold.    North. 
3)  A  hop-kiln.    Smsex, 
HAUSTMENT.    A  stiff  under-garment  to  keep 

the  body  erect. 
HAUT.     High ;  lofty  ;  proud.    Lydgate, 
HAUTEHEDE.     Haughtmess.     {A,.N,) 
HAUTEIN.     Haughty.    Also,  loud.    Hautein 

falcon^  a  high-fl3ring  hawk. 
HAUTEPACE.     See  Ha^ntee. 
HAUTESSE.     Highness ;  greatness.    (^.-.V.) 
H AU VE.  ( 1)  The  helve  of  an  axe.     JTeet, 
(2)  To  come  near,  applied  to  horses. 
HAUZEN.     Same  as  Hatse,  q.v.     Grose  has 

hawzcj  to  hug  or  embrace.    See  Hatue, 
HAU5T.    Ought.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  59. 
HAV.    The  spikelet  of  the  oat.    Oats  when 

planted  are  said  to  be  haved.    Devon,    See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  80. 
HAVAGE.  (1)  Race ;  family.     Devon, 
(2)  Sort,  or  kind.     Exmoor. 
HAVANCE.    Good  manners.   Devon.    Perhaps 

from  have^  to  behave. 


HAVE.  To  have  ado,  to  meddle  in  a  matter. 
To  have  a  mind  to  one^  to  be  favourable  to 
him.  To  have  good  day,  to  bid  good  day.  To 
have  on,  to  wear.     Have  vrith  you^  I  will  go 

with  you. 

I  have  brou5t  the  undur  grene  wod  lyne; 
Fare  wel  and  hat*  god*  dap. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  v.  48,  f.  132. 

HAVED.     Head.    More  commonly  heved. 
Wot  he  defendeahym  hardily. 
Many  a  hoMd  he  made  blody. 

Gp  qf  WaruHke,  MiddUhiUMS. 

HAVEING.    Cleaning  com.     Cheeh. 
HAVEKE.  A  hawk.  "  Of  A«ir<?iteneof  hounde," 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  125. 
HAVEL.  (1)  The  slough  of  a  snake.  Ea»t.  Also 

as  Avel,  q.  v. 
(2)  A  term  of  reproach.    Sielton, 
HAVELES.    Poor ;  destitute. 
I  say  not  sche  is  havaea. 
That  sche  nts  ridie  and  wel  at  ese. 

Gawer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  143. 

HAVENET.  A  small  haven.  See  Harrison, 
p.  58.  The  same  writer,  p.  53,  calls  haven, 
"  a  new  word  growen  by  an  aspiration  added 
to  the  old." 

HAVER.  (1)  To  talk  nonsense.    North, 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a  barn-door ;  a  hurdle. 
Salop, 

(^)  A  gelded  deer.    Kennett*s  MS.  Gloss. 

(4)  Oats.  Haver-cake,  an  oat-cake.  Havers 
tack,  an  oatmeal-bag. 

Take  and  make  lee  of  Aaoyre-«froa,  and  wascbe  the 
hede  therwith  ofte,  and  sail  do  hare  awaye. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17»  t,  882. 

Tak  a  hate  Aocyre-eoAre,  and  lay  It  downe,  and  lay 

thyne  ere  therone  als  hate  als  thou  thole  it,  and  if 

ther  beschepe  louse  or  any  other  qwik.  thynge  in  It, 

it  salle  sone  crepe  owte.  MS,  Itnd,  t,  2B9. 

HAVER-GRASS.    Wild  oats.     Cotgrave. 
HAVERIDIL.    A  sieve  for  oats,  or  haver. 
HAVERIL.     Ahalf-fool.     North. 
HAVERING.     A  gelded  buck.     Durham. 
HAVERS.    Manners.    Far,  dial,    Shakespeare 

has  haviour,  behaviour.  See  also  Harrington's 

Nugffi  Antique,  i.  52. 
HAVES.     Effects ;  possessions.     (A.-S,) 
HAVEY-SCAVEY.       Helter-skelter.       Cumb, 

Wavering ;  doubtful.     Groee, 
HAVILER.    A  crab.    Suetex. 
HAVING.     Same  as  Haves,  q.  v. 
HAVOCK.    The  cry  of  the  soldiers  when  no 

quarter  was  given.     See  the  Ancient  Code  of 

Military  Laws,  1784,  p.  6. 
HAVOIR.    Wealth ;  property.     (A.-N.) 
HAW.  (1)  A  yard,  orinclosure.  Kent,  Chaucer 

has  it  for  a  churchyard. 
(2)  The  ear  of  oats.   See  Hav. 


(d)  Hungry.    West,  and  Cumb.  DiaL 

(4 )  To  look.     Look  haw,  look.     Kent, 

(5)  A  green  plot  in  a  valley.  In  old  English, 
azure  colour. 

(6)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye.  "  The  haw  in 
the  eghe,''  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  285. 

HAWBUCK.  A  silly  clown.  North.  Can  this 
have  any  connexion  with  the  Chaucerian  word 
hawebake,  Cant.  T.  4515  ? 


HAY 

f  RAWCHAMOUTH.     A  penon  who  Ulks  inde- 
cently.    Jteron. 
I    HAWCHEE.     To  feed  fouUy.     Krmoer. 

HA  WELL     Holy.     St.  Brandin,  p.  32. 

y    llAWEN.     Himhorn-beiTieB.    NmBelhen,  the 
hawthorn. 
HAWFLIN.    AiimpletoD.    Cunit. 
HA^TID.    HiUowed.   Apol.  Loll.  p.  1D3. 
HAWK.  (I)  A  loppiDg.hook.     Oion. 

(2)  Hr  doet  nol  twtB  a  iaai  frmH  a  AenuAatp, 
he ii very  itupid.  Corrupted  into  handtav! 
Havi  o/  Ihefint  eoal,  h  hawk  in  her  fourth 
yeur.   See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

(3)  HoKkaatovlhed,  one  who  in  conilantly  hiwk. 
jng  uid  ipttling.     Wftl. 

(4)  A  rare-fingi!r  bounit  up. 

HAniCEV.  (IJ  The  hvvett  supper.    HairlMy- 

/oiiif,  the  lut  tond.  Eait, 
(2)  A  common  game,  played  )iy  boyawith  ■tii:ks 

■nd  a  ball,  pronoiuiecd  hockey. 
HAWKIB.    AwUte-cheekedcow.    North. 
HAWKIN.   DiminuliTeotHarTy. 
HAWKS' -FEET.  The  plant  columbine,    See  a 

liilinMS.  SloaneS,  f.4. 
HAWKS'-HOODS.     The    amaU  hoodi  whiL-h 

were  placed  over  the  beads  of  bawka. 
HAWLEGYFE.    Acknowledgeth. 
HAWL-TUESDAY.    Shrove  Tue.dajr.   Drfon. 
H.\WM.   A  handle,  or  helve.  Derb. 
HAWMBLL.  A  imall  cloae,  or  paddock.   Kent. 
HAWMING.   Awkwardneu.   Zinc. 
HAWN.    A  horae-collar.    North. 
HAWNTAYNE.    Haughty.  (.*...V.) 

ThiutlmM  ro-tic  lElInhyilniyihr, 


ThMthehmwHiinghf  hjnurlf  ryght. 


I 


i>r  Ihahrghclon^H. 
Korf  Arlhut,  MS.  Unrolii,  r,a 

HAWSE.   The  bote.    Yortih. 
HAWTE.    To  raiie ;  to  exalt.     (.^.-.V.) 
HAWTHEBN.   The  hawthorn.  Prygt. 
UAWTHER.   A  wooden  pin  or  nait  fur  a  ca« 

&c.    It  U  also  ipelt  hoKlhtm. 
HAWTIST.   Oughtett.  ApoL  LoU.p.  37. 
HAWVKLLE.   SUly  idle  nonscnaica]  lalW. 
HAWYN.    To  baye.   Arcb.  mi.  408. 
HAWJE.   Toconfound  with  noise. 
IIAXTER.    Same  at  Hacktli^,  q.  r. 
HAY.  (I)  A  net,  used  for  catching  lures  c 

rablHti.    See  Collier,  ii.  2C4. 


(2)  A  hedge.  Still  in  use  in  Norfolk,  but  grow- 
ing obiolele. 

(3)  A  hit  I    An  eicUmalion  in  old  plnyi,  from 
the  Italian.  It  wai  also  tlie  cry  of  huntcrg. 


(4)  A  round  country  dan«.   ''  Hayei,  j 

■nd  rouudelayea,"  Martin'l  Month  i  Mindc, 
1589.     See  Howell,  1660. 


d.l.j. 


(h)  An  incloeure.   See  Haw. 
HAY  BAY.     Noise ;  uproar.    North. 
HAY.BIRD.   TbewiUow-wten.    Wt,t. 
HAYCROME.     A  kind  of  hay-rake.    The 

appear*  to  be  obsolete. 
HAYDIGEE.    An  ancient  rural   dance. 

phrase  to  be  i»  haydigeei,  high  apiriti, 

uae  in  Somertetihire,  and  ia  no  douhi  a 

of  the  old  term. 
HAY-GOB.  Tbeblack  hind-weed.  Wan 
HAY-GKASS.  The  afler-graai.  Wat. 
HAYHOFE.  The  herb  fdtra  ttrrettra. 
HAY-HOUSE.  A  hay-loft.  PaUgrmt. 
HAY-JACK.  The  wbite-lhroaL  Eiul. 
HAYLE.     Sameaji»afr,q,v. 

HAYLER.     The  rope  by  which  the  jarda  arc 
hoisted.    A  sea  term. 


The 
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ilAYLESED.    Saluted.     See  Degrevanl.  162. 

He  Aot'/ofif  tbe  hTDg  and  tf  (hen  allc. 

MS.aiKi^.ri.iS.X.1.19. 
HAYLLY.     Holy.    {A.-S.) 

Gjlhenlyttd  h«illtlHvM», 

Thd  Duit  nwo  aXM,  ■■rule  rurar, 

HAYLWOURTH.   The  pl»nt  rirfom™, 
HAYMAIDEN.     Ground  ivy.     Wat. 
HAYMAKER.     See  Hanal.mm. 
HAYN.     To  lay  in  ground  for  bay,  by  taking 
the  cattle  off,  Ac.     Ozon.    Also,  la  hedge    ~ 


Far.  dial 
HAYNB.    An  inclosnre ;  a  park. 


hepl>yi.e 


HAT-PINES.     Itayteedi.    Mdlci' MS.GloH. 
IIAYRE.     A  garment  made  of    goat'* 

llayretler,  a  maker  of  hayrei, 
HAY-REE.    Go  on  I     A  carter'i  addreu 

bonea.    A  very  ancient  phraae. 
HAYS.    Flat  plaini.    St^ff. 
HAY-SCALED.     Ilare-Upped.     Yarkih. 
HAY-SELE.    Hay-tinic.     Bail.     (A.-S.) 
HAY-SPADE.     A   aharp  lieait-shaped  ipad*. 

used  for  cutting  hay  with.    U'ett. 
HAY-STALL.    A  imall  portion  of  wood 

outskiita  of  a  large  wood.    Htrrf. 
HAYSUCK.    A  hedge-tpartow.    Gbmc. 
HAYT.    Haughty;  proud.    Hiamr. 
HAYTHENE.     A  heathen.     Gomrr. 
HAY -TIT.    The  wiUow-wren.    Line. 
HAYTY-TAYTY.   A  board  uied  in  the  gi 

aee-saw.     Wet. 
HAYWARD.     Originally  a  person  who  gi 


edge^^^J 


adj^i 


HEA 
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the  corn  and  farm-yard  in  the  night-time,  and 
gave  warning  by  a  horn  in  case  of  alarm  from 
robbers.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
a  person  who  looked  after  the  cattle,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  breaking  down  the  fences ; 
and  the  warden  of  a  common  is  still  so 
called  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

HAZARD.  A  pool  for  balls  in  some  ancient 
games  of  chance ;  the  plot  of  a  tennis  court. 

HAZE.  (1)  To  dry  Unen,  &c.    Eaat, 

(2)  A  thin  mist  or  fog.    North. 

HAZE-GAZE.     Wonder ;  surprise.     Yorkth, 

HAZELY-BRICKEARTH.  A  kind  of  loam, 
found  in  some  parts  of  Essex. 

HAZENEY.    To  foretell  evU.    Dorset 

HAZLE.  (1)  The  first  process  in  drying  washed 
linen,    ^ut, 

(2)  Stiff,  as  clay,  &c.    Ettex. 

(3)  To  beat,  or  thrash.    Craven. 
HAZON.    To  scold.    WiUa, 
HA3ER.    More  noble.    Gawayrte. 
HA3T.    Hath.    MS.  Cott.  Psalm.  Antiq. 

HE.  (I)  Is  often  prefixed,  in  all  its  cases,  to 
proper  names    emphatically,    according   to 
Saxon  usage.    Tyrwhitt,  p.  113.     Country 
people  reverse  this  practice,  and  say,  "  Mr. 
Brown  he  said,"  &c.  It  is  also  frequently  used 
for  tV,  in  all  cases ;  and  constantly  means, 
they^  she^  them,  this,  trAo,  and  sometimes, 
you,  but  seldom  in  the  last  sense. 
(2)  High.    Ritson'sAnc.  Songs,  i.  106. 
Thegret  beautd  tcUythowt 
Of  such  a  maide  of  he  parage. 

Cower,  US.  Cantab.  Ff .  i.  6,  f.  70. 

HEAD.  (1)  To  be  off  the  head,  to  suffer  in  in- 
tellect. To  go  at  head,  to  have  the  first  bite 
at  anything.  To  head  points,  to  put  the  irons 
on  them.  To  give  one* a  head  for  washing^  to 
submit  to  be  imposed  upon.  To  drive  a-head, 
to  force  a  passage  through  anything,  he  took 
it  up  of  his  own  head,  he  taught  himself.  To 
set  their  heads  together,  to  consult  or  con- 
spire. To  turn  the  head,  to  attend  to.  To  be 
upon  the  head  of  it,  very  close  to  the  jack,  a 
pbrase  used  at  bowling.     Head  nor  tail,  no- 

•  thing  at  all.  To  head  out,  to  come  to  the 
earth  or  surface.  Heads  and  holls,  pell-mell, 
topsy-turvy.  Heads  and  plucks,  the  refuse  of 
timber-trees.  Heads  and  tails,  a  common 
game  of  tossing  up  pence,  and  guessing  the 
side  before  they  touch  the  ground. 

(2)  To  behead  a  man.    Palsgrave. 

(3)  To  your  head,  to  your  face.  Shak.  Still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England. 

(4)  A  head-dress.    Palsgrave. 
HEAD-ACHE.    Corn  poppy.    East. 
HEADBOROW.      «  Signifies  him  that  is  chief 

of  the  Frankpledge,  and  that  had  the  princi- 
pal government  of  them  within  his  own 
pledge,"  Blount,  in  v. 

HEAD-CORN.    Mixed  com.    Yorksh. 

HEAD-GO.  The  best.    Var.  dial 

HEADGROW.    Aftermath.    Salop. 

HEAD-KEEP.    The  first  bite.   Noff. 

HEADLANDS.     Same  as  Adlands,  q.  v. 


HEADLETS.    Buds  of  plants.     West. 

HE ADLI NE.  To  attach  a  rope  to  the  head  of  a 
bullock.     Somerset. 

HEAD-MONEY.  A  kind  of  tax.  "Heed  mo- 
ney, truaige"  Palsgrave.  Blount  mentions 
head-pence. 

HEAD-PIECE.  The  helmet.  See  Holmshed, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  5. 

HEAD-SHEET.  A  sheet  whieh  was  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  bed.    Holme,  1688. 

HEAD-SHEETS.  A  sloping  platform  towards 
the  stem  of  a  keeL  Newc. 

HEADSMAN.   An  executioner.  Shak. 

HEADSTRAIN.  A  nose-band  for  a  horse. 

HEADSWOMAN.   A  midwife.  East. 

HE  AD- WAD.  A  hard  pillow,  sometimes  carried 
by  soldiers.    Blome. 

HEAD-WARK.  The  headache.  North.  Avery 
common  term  in  early  receipts. 

HEADY.  Self-willed.  See  Gifford  on  Witches, 
1603 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.  Ex- 
plained brisk  in  Craven  Gloss. 

HEAL.  To  lean  or  lie  on  one  side,  as  a  ship 
does.  Spelt  heeld  in  Bourne's  Inventions,  4to. 
Lond.  1578.  Hence,  to  hold  downwards,  or 
pour  out  of  a  pot,  &c.  Also,  to  rake  up  a  fire. 
South.   See  further  in  Hele. 

HEALER.   A  slater,  or  tiler.    West. 

HEALING-GOLD.  Gold  given  by  the  king 
when  touching  for  the  evil.  "  Privy-purse 
healing-gold,  £500,"  is  mentioned  in  a 
Treasury  Warrant  dated  November  17tli, 
1683,  in  my  possession. 

HEALINGS.  The  bed-clothes.  Oxon.  It  occurs 
in  MS.  Gough,  46. 

HEALTHFUL.   In  sound  health.   West. 

HE  AM.  The  secundine,  or  skin  that  the  young 
of  a  beast  is  wrapped  in. 

HEAN.    The  hilt  of  any  weapon.    HowelL 

HEAP.  (1)  A  wicker  basket.   North. 

(2)  A  large  number.    Var.  dial.     Hence  Heap- 
fuU,  brim-fulL 

(3)  A  quarter  of  a  peck.  North.  To  live  at  full 
heap,  i.  e.  abundantly. 

HEAPINGSTOCK.   A  stepping-stone.  Devon. 

HEAR.  7b  A«ar<//,  to  be  ill  spoken  of.  To  hear 
weU,  to  be  well  spoken  of. 

HEARDEN.   A  headland.  Beds, 

HEARE.    A  furnace,  or  kiln. 

HEARING-CHETES.  The  ears.    Dekker. 

HEARINGLES.  Deaf.  List  of  old  words  in 
Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

HEARKEN.  Hearken  to  the  hinder  end,  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story.     Yorksh. 

HEARN.   Coarse  linen  cloth.  Newc. 

HEARSE.  The  name  of  the  hind  in  its  second 
year.     Gent.  Rec.  ii.  75. 

HEART.  (1)  The  stomach.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  Out  of  heart,  discouraged.  To  have  the 
heart  m  the  mouth,  to  be  very  much  fright-, 
ened.  To  be  heart  and  hand,  to  be  fully  bent. 
To  tire  one*s  heart  out,  to  be  excessively 
troublesome.  To  break  the  heart  of  any- 
thing, to  have  almost  completed  it.  In  good 
heart,  in  good  order.     Next  the  heart,  in  a 
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iDorniDg  futing.  Poor  hrarl,  u  eidimttion 
of  iiily.  .**  *«r(  nay  Mini  or  Imtgut  may 
Irll,  1  very  cnnmon  eipm»ion  in  old  works, 
COUTCjing  iuleniily.  To/eel  ane'i  ktarl  rome 
to  imt.  III  tike  counge.  To  hare  onp'a  htarl 
m  a  nuUhfU,  lo  be  lery 
ipirited,  lo  act  cowanlly. 

ART-AT-GRASS.    To  Ukr  hnrt  •!  grsM. 
.  t.  Id  take  course,    far.  dial.     t(  i>  or 
■pch  fffart-of-Gracf. 

nEART-HREAKER.     A  iDve-lock.   Nam. 

HBARTFUL.    In  good  spiriU.    Hrr^. 

KEARTCROWN.    Ver^rondor    North. 

HEARTGUN.  The  mrdiaclc.   Dne«. 

HEARTS.    Friendi;  boaom  com  pinion  b. 
the  Yorkihire  Ale,  1697.  p.  14. 

HEART-SCAD.   Grief;  vexation,   Norlh. 

HEART-SCIRTS.  Tbe diaphragm.    Yorkt*. 

H8ARTS0ME.    Merry ;  litely.    A'vr-M. 

HEART-SPOON.  ThenHTtl.    YerJuh. 

HEART-TREE.  Thepirtof agatetovhUUlhe 
han  are  fattened.   North. 

HEARTWIIOLE.  In  good  tpiriu,  or  order. 
ff'al.   Alio  ipelt  hearltetU. 

HEARTY.    IticiDg  a  good  appetite  ;  well. 

HEASY.   Hoarte.   Sorlk. 

HEAT.  (1)  Healed.    See  NarM,  in  y. 

(2)Torunabeat,otnfe.   Shai. 

HEATH.  A  kind  ofSuffordabirc  coiL  Kennett, 
MS.  Lonid.  1033. 

HEATH ER-BLEET.  TheWttero.   Norlh. 

HEATHPOflT.  A  hlick-eocli.   Cum*. 

IIEAULDY.   Tender;  delicate.    YorUh. 

HEAVE.  (I)  To  poor  corn  from  Ihe  scuttle  lie- 
fore  tite  wind.    North, 

(21  To  Ihtow ;  W  lift.    Far.  dial. 

(3)  The  horiiontal  dlilocation  which  ocetin 
when  one  lode  ii  inlenecteill>T  inoiher  hiving 
a  dilTerenl  direction.    A  mining  tenn. 

(4)  Tuupplint.    Danet. 

ii)  Htsvf,  SotB,  and  Sumirlote,  an  ancient 
I'honii,  which  i»  freqiientlj  alludeil  to  under 
nriout  fonni.  With  h*Btt  and  hoK,  with 
might  and  mun,  A  reference  to  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Cor,  would  hive  exlricated  Narei,  p.  226, 
from  ■  difficnlty. 

(6)  To  roll.   Dekker'i  BeJman.  1GI6. 

(7)  A  place  on  a  common  on  which  n  paiticular 
flock  of  iheep  Teedi.    North. 

(g)  To  weigh,      rar.  dial. 
HEAVER.   A  crab.  Kmt. 
HEAVB-t'P.  A diiturbance.   DePOH. 
HEAVING.   lifting  up  ;  iwelling. 


.^■bv'i  mill.  vs.  iii«>>j  »,c.  p.  :iiio. 

ilEAVING-DAYS.    Easter  Monday  md  Tuei- 

day.  10  called  from  the  custom  of  tifiing  at 
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HEAVISOME.    VcryduUorhetTy.    Mrtk 

KEAVLE.    Adnng-furk.   Henf. 

HEAVY-CAKE.  A  Hal,  cotopW.  cumuiKake, 
10  cbIUiI  in  Cornwall. 

HEAVYISH.    Somewhat  heavy.    Far.  dial 

HEAZB.    To  cough,  or  ipit.     North. 

HEBDE.  To  heave.   Rob.  Clone,  p.  17. 

IIERDEN.   Tohave.   Kyng AliBBonder, 4940. 

HEBBER-MAN.  A  flshennaa  on  the  Thiuin 
lielow  Loudon  Bridge. 

HEBBLE.  (1)  A  narrow,  short,  plan k-bridgc. 
Yorith.    See  IlalUmEb.  Gl.  p,  113. 

(2)  To  build  up  hiitily.    Norlh. 

HEBEN.  Ebony.  (^.-JV.)  The  juice  of  it  wu 
formerly  cooiidered  poisonoiu. 

HBBERD.   Ilirboored  -.  lodged.   Langliifl. 

HEBOLACE.  A  diih  in  coakeij-,  compoaed  of 
onioni.  herba,  and  itrong  broih. 

HE-ilRlMMLE.  A  bramble  of  mote  than  one 
year'i  growth.    Sooitrtel. 

HECCO.    The  green  woodpecker.    Drayton. 

HECH.  (1)  Each.    See  Rob.  Glouc-  p.  240. 

(2)  A  hatch,  or  amall  door.    North. 

HECHELE.  Ahatchelforflai.  SeetheReUq. 
Antiq.  ii.  78,  SI,  176. 

HECK.  The  divitiun  from  the  lide  of  tlielireiu 
the  form  of  i  paiiage  in  old  houtet ;  an  in- 
cloanreof  open-work,  of  tlenderhan  of  wood, 
ai  A  hay-rack;  the  boll  or  bar  of  a  diior. 
"With  hek  and  mangeor,"  Arch.  ivii. J03. 
llrck-board.  the  hoard  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cart.  Hrck-door,  the  inner  door,  not  doacly 
panelled,  but  only  partly  ao,  and  Ihe  real 
latticed.    Half-hrek,  the  half  or  lower  pari  of 

HECK-BERRY.    The  bird-cherry.     rorAiA- 

IIECKEMAL.   Thetom-Ut.     Drvon. 

HBCK-FAR.    A  heifer,     tloloel.  1562. 

HECKLE.  (1)  To  dreai  low  or  llu ;  lo  look  an- 
gry, or  to  put  oneself  into  an  impotent  nge  i 
tolwat.   AorM. 

(S)  An  artificial  fly  (or  flahing;  a  corslet  or  any 
other  covering,  as  the  heckle  of  a  Gghtiug- 
cork ;  the  tkin  o(  In  oi.      North. 
<)  Bniy  inleifcrencc ;  iritruaive  inediHing;  im- 
pertinence.    Yorith. 

(4)  Tlie  name  of  an  engine  used  for  taking  flib 
in  the  Owae.    BloBnI. 

HECKLED.     Wrapptd.     Stinmrr. 

IIECKLE-SPIBB.    Same  la  .-Icromirt,  n.v. 

HECKSTOWER.    A  rack-Maff.     Yortih. 

HECKTH.    The  highest.     Glimc. 

HECLBPYN.    Called.    Atftmi. 

HECTE,  Highest.  Heanw.  We  have  hrcfh, 
height,  Akerman'a  Wiltah.  G\ou. 

IIED.  (1)  Heeded;  cared  for.     Da-bftk. 

(2)  Head.     {A.-S.)     Ott  hit  hid,  on  pain  Offl 
losing  his  bead.     To  laie  tht  htd  in  hW,  !•] 
kill  or  alay.     Hrd  mat  peny,  »  penny  ottttlt' 
at  the  maia  said  fur  a  penon's  soul  itH 
fiineral.    See  Blounl. 

IIEDARB.    One  who  behead*.    Pr.Parv, 

IIRDDE.     Hidden.     t'Aneer. 

IIEDDER.     Hither.     See  Tundalc,  p.  lU. 


1 


HEDDIR.    An  idder.    Sm  ApoL  Loll.  p.  97. 

HnUre,  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  273. 
IlEDDLES.    The  >mtll  corda  Uirough  which 

the  warp  ii  pused  in  *  loom,  after  going 

throDgh  the  reed.     North. 
IIEDE.  (1)  To  behead.     SeeTomnt,  p,  90. 
(2)H»hit;dreM.    PerCTTii,I103.    {J.-S.) 
IIEDEN.    A  heathea.     }frirr. 
HEDEH.    A  male  theep.    line. 
UBDB-RAPYS.     llead-ropu.     A  tea  term. 

Than  vu  coaltkn  fullo  knic.  ud  triehjugc  of 

HEDGE.  To  mend  budget.  "  Thresh  and  dig 
and  hedg,"  MS.  Ashiaole  208.  Tke  ran 
Mmi  botit  tidet  qf  tSf  hedge,  laid  oT  luin- 
iner.  To  be  o*  lie  wrong  tide  cf  the  hedgt, 
lobe  misUkeo.  To  he^e  in  a  debt,  to  se- 
cure it  cunningl}'. 

HEDGE-ACCENTOR.  The  hedgt-spurow. 
Eail.     Sec  Forliy,  ii.  \bi. 

HEDGE-ALEHOUSE.  A  Tery  soiall  obscure 
ale-houte.      yar.dial. 

HEDGE-DELLS.    Great  bindweed.    South. 

HEDGE-BORE.  Rough,  uiukitful,  appUed  to 
a  workman.    Weil. 

HEDGE-BOTE.    Timber ;  fire-wood.    (^.-S.) 

HEDCE-CREBPER.  A  wdy  crafty  vagabond 
and  thief.  "  Uh  manturirr  tagabimd  gvi 
fait  la  regnaTdicre  depevr  det  eoupt,  a  hedge- 
creeper,"  HoUyband's  Dirtionirie,  1S93. 

HEDGE-HOGS.  Small  Hunted  trcei In hedget 
nnfit  for  timber.     Cktuh. 

HEDGE-HOUND.  A  .linkinespecicsof  fungus 
grawiag  in  hedgei.    Var.  dial. 

HEDGE-MARRIAGE.  A  secret  ctandeitine 
marriage.  North.  The  term  hedge  in  eom- 
poiilion  generall)'  impliei  deterioration. 
tiedgt^nieil,  a  tery  ignorant  priebt.  Hidge- 
tchore,  a  very  common  whore,  "  A  doiie, 
common  faackney,  bedgewhorc,"  Cotgnive,  in 
T.  Cantenniert. 

HEDGE-RISE.  Underwood  uaed  for  making 
up  hedgei.    North. 

HEDGE-SPEAKS,     Hipi.     Cleuc. 

HEDGE-TACKER.    A  bedge-mender.    Deuon. 

IIEDLAK.    Akindufclotli. 

HEDLY-MBDLY.    Coofiuion.     Hall. 

HEULYSG,     Headlong,     tt'titr. 

IlEDOES.     Hideaiu.    See  Robaon,  p.  C4. 

IIEDON.    Went,     Cbrooicoa  Viluduu.  p.  US. 

IIEDOYNE.    A  kind  of  MUce  ? 

SvlhidM  bimnu  Id  tajujou  bjlnl  full*  fain, 

KorU  A-C-f «,  MS.  Llnalii,  f.  M. 

HEDUR-COME.    Arrival;  hilher^jocning. 
HEDYRWARDE.      Ilitherward.      •'  Herkcnei 
nnw  hedyrwarde,"  MS.  Morte  Arthiire.f.SS. 
HBE,  (l)Eyc-   Wright'lScvenSages,  p.  71. 
(2)  lUgh.    StiU  in  use  in  the  North. 
—  K  Iht  dcndijiw  in  the  dale. 


Z  UEG 

HEEDER.    AmaleanimaL    Line. 
IIEEDISH.    Headitrongj  testy  ifligbly. 
HEEDS.    Necraiity,    JVot/Abm*. 
HEEL.  (1)  The  inside  thick  part  of  tlie  htm 

from  the  tecond  joint  at  the  thumb  to  Ui 

wriW.    CorniB. 
(2;  The  rind  of  cheese.    Var.  diaL    AIM,  tli 

cruat  of  bread.     Donel. 
(3)  To  upiel  a  backet.    Gloat, 

(1)  To  kiek  «iw'i  keeti,  to  stand  idly  in  •  plac 
wailing  for  lomethiQg.     for.  diaL 

ilEELE.    Danger.    Rilian. 

HEELER.      A  quick  runner,  from  a  Ggbdaj 

cock,  formerly  so  called.    North. 
HEEL-RING.      The   ring  which  securea  th 

blade  of  a  plough.     The  wedgea  ue  c*Ue 

hccl.wedges.    Var.dioL 
HEELS.  (I)  Tlie  game  of  nine-pini. 

(2)  To  tun  up  the  hettt,  to  die.    To  tait  to  U 
htth,  to  riiD  away.     Out  at  heeli,  in  debt. 

That  nudi  bym  (inmi  Mt  AHb  oy- 


Var.  dial. 
HEEL-TREE.    The  swing-bar  al  the  beela  of  « 

horse  drawing  a  harrov.    Line. 
IIEEM.    Near  i  handy ;  contenient,    SlUef, 
HEENT.    Have  not.   SaffoU. 
IIEERS.    A  bcarie.    Anrhcologio.  x.  93. 
HBEST.   Highest.    Cnuen. 
HEET.   Commanded.    R'eier. 
HEEZE.    To  elevate  i  to  raiie.    NoHk. 
IIEKDE.    The  bead.    Rob.  Glow. 
IIEFE.    Lifted  up.    Mm),  to  lift  up. 

A  miyda  chyLdc,  u  mm  at  triniEF. 

IIEFPLE.    To  hesitate ;  to  prevaricate.  NvrOu 
HEFFUL,   A  woodpecker,    Cym™. 
HEFLY.    Ilenvenly.     Gov.  Myil,  p.  2 

HEFT.  (1)  Weight:  pressure.  A  com) 
in  provincial  arcliiteclore.  Metapharicalljri 
need  or  great  necessity.  Aa  a  v^l),  >o  lift. 
To  be  done  to  the  krfl,  ediausted,  worn  «ol- 

(S)  A  baft,  or  handle.    Look  in  the  heft,  vf  dU- 
sipated  habits.    See  Howell,  p.  It. 

(31  A  haunt.   A'opfA. 

(4)  A  heaving,  or  reaching.   Skat. 

(5)  Command;  restraint.    Weber. 
HEFTED.  Accustomed i  mad.   Durham. 
HEFTERT.    After.    North. 

HEFTPOIP.  A  temporar]' handle  used iagriml- 

ingknives,  Sec.    Yorknh. 
HEFY.   Hesvy.   llsmpole'i  Stim.  Conacfea. 
HBGE.   A  hedge.   Somerul. 


HEGEHEN.    Eyes.    Riteon. 
HEGGAN.   Aharddrycougb.   Devon. 
HEGGE.  A  bag.  "A  witche  that  chaungEthtb 

-  -.     .?  !,,,_„ 


tbund  in  Kent  were  called  trgi  penct  by  the 

ooiintry  people. 
HEGGLING.    Vexatioiuj   IrrtDg;   weamome. 

Smnz.    Hall  uses  the  word. 
IIEGH.   Ahedge.   Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  B3. 
HEGHE.   ToeiiJt,   MS.  Colt.  Vcsp.D.  vii. 

Por.thE  ODdhiue  Jhvh#4«  hyni«,  iuieI  ftrAni?  hTin 

HEGHTR,    Eight.   MS.MoneAnhurc. 
Wllh  htghu  twlinyi  in  hyghte. 


HEGHYN.    Tohedgeiloinclage.    Itoeeursin 

H3.  Bibl.Reg.lliB.i.f.7e. 
HEGLICIIB.   UigUy.   ScTya  Sigea.  2038. 
HKI.  (DTher.    Wel>er,i. 232.  Alio, high. 
(2)  An  cW.   Rdiq.  Antiq.  ii.  S3. 
HEFAR.   Higher.   See  Apol.  Loll.p.31. 
HEIDBGIES.  Sports ;  duicei. 

KUh  GDdlmioD,  kuu  hU  (to  I 

Then  to  out  mlJnlf hi  Jhdkf«fr«. 

HEIE.   TaU.   SeeHavelDk,9e7.  U.-s.) 

IIBIFKER.   A  heifer.   Notf. 

HEIGH.    An  eiclunstion  to  arreat  any  one's 

progreH.    Var.  dial. 
ItEtUHAW.  Awoodpecker.  "  OWo/,  a  Iieighaw 

orwitwail,"  Colgraie. 
HEIGHE.   To  hie,  or  go  in  hute.   Atlnktigke. 

all  in  hute.    Still  in  lue.    On  htighniis,  in 

haile.    See  Layle  PreiDe,2U. 
HEIGHEING.   Command,  or  prodamatioD. 
HEIGHEN.   To  heighten.  Nmf. 
HEiGH-GO'MAD.    Ingieat spiriUihigUyen- 

raged.   North. 
HKIGH-HOW.  (IJToyiwn.   Norlh. 
(2)  An  occaalanBl  awiitanl  in  a  hoiue  or  kitchen. 

Lincolnahire  MS.  GIou. 
IIEIGHMOST.  The  highest.   YorJaA. 
HEIGHT.  To  threaten.   Nnp'W  ii«r  r«,  neither 

go  nor  drive,  laid  of  a  wilful  penon. 
HEIHOW.  The  herb  alehooT. 
HEIK.    Tolwing.orjerk.    YorhA.   Almardfo. 

■ee-saiT  i<  call^  a  lleiiey. 
HEIKE.  The  same  uHiLte.q.T. 
HEILD.   Uecreaiei  wane,   f/iuli. 
HEU.DOM.    Health.    SirTristrem. 
HEiriD.    Aband.    Webfr. 
HEIR.  (I)  Toinhcritlraman;one.    Ifarlh. 

S2)  AyonngtimbeTtrec.   HayUt, 
lEIRE.  Air.   Abo.  higher.    See  Rilson. 
HEIRBBES.    Harrior*.  Twici,p.58. 
HEISED.   Eased.  S.dtBnmat. 
HEISTE.   Highest.   See  Cheater  PUys,  ii.  U3. 
HEISUGGB.   The  hedge-sparrow.    Chancer. 
HEIT.  To  throw,  or  to*5  up.    Wal. 
HEIVY-KEIVY.  Tottering;  belitating;  unccr 

lain.  Hence,  tipay.   North, 
HEIJING.   Speed.   Will.  Werw.  p.  88. 
HE13TTE.  Waa  called.   {AS.) 
IIEK.    Alw,    Htaint. 


IIEKES,    Racks.   See  Httt. 


HEL.   AhiU.   See  Weber,  ii.  237. 


HELASS,   Alaa!   PaUgraw, 

HELDAR.   Rather;  before.   North.    More, in  « 

greater  degree.    Gawayne. 
HELDE.(l)  To  throw,  or  cast;  (o  put;  to  give 

-  -If.  or  surrender.      It  occnra   in  the  lut 
se  in  the  Motte  Arthure,  US.  Lincoln. 
(2)RdeUty;lojaUj.    Hrarnt. 
'3)  Thewildtanay.   Cu^gier. 
4)  Coieird.     Sir  Degretuit.  lIBa. 
(a}Health.   See  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  40. 
t6)  Beheld.   Abo,  hold.   IPtbrr. 
(7)Toindiae,orbend.   Pr.Pare. 
'")TDride;  to  follow;  to  moie;  to  advance;  to  1 

go  down  ;  to  lead.   Gawaym. 

■)  A  very  amal!  apple.   Dnim. 
HELDING.    Quick ;  fait :  pelting.    H'ul. 
HELDtStL   Bucolic  ;appm«iniDg  to  cattle. 
HHLE.(l)Heallh:sallatioil.  (A.-S.)  Uoceai 

inHS.Con.Veap8a.  D.vii.    Also,  to  heal,  • 

help,    It  ii  common  in  early  Engtigh. 
(2)  To   hide;    to  cover.    {A.-S.)    Hence,   ft 

"  von.  to  roof  or  liate,  to  earth  up  pol»i  3 
I,  to  cover  anything  u]i. 


d(  ihl  w 
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_i«..l«,t.it.  , 
3)  To  pour  out.   ffilti. 
lELELES.   HelpleM.   Ctaueer. 
HELEN.    Caves.   (A..S.) 
HELFRINGWURT.   The  plant  coiuoJjiii  nnl^  I 

See  a  liat  in  MS.  Sloane  a,  t.i. 
HELIN'G.   Hidden.   MS.Colt.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 
HELINGS.  Theeyelida.   FaligrMe. 
HELISE.  Elj-simn.   Chancer. 
HELKS.    Large  detached  crags.    Also.  laigaV 
hile  cloud*.    North.  fl 

HELL.  (I)  Atermattheguueof  fiar/cy-ArMl>,.l 
See  Patient  Griisel,  p.  26. 


(2)  Atulor'a  hetl  WAS  the  place  where  lie  depo- 
sited his  cabbage. 

(3)  Topourout,  asffrfe,  q.  V.     It  occurs  in  MS. 

Lincoln.  Med.  f.2B7. 


knjghli.  uw  I 
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(4)  A  cant  term  for  the  darkest  and 

of  the  Aoif .  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a  priton. 
Masainger.  ed,  Gifford.  iv.  7. 

HELLA.  The  nightmare.    Wett. 

IIELL'CAT.   A  furious  tiien  or  acold.   Gnm. 

IIELLECK.   A  rivulet,   Mitge. 

HBLLERED.     SwoUen.     Yorltih. 

HELLFALLERO.    A  greM  tumult.     South. 

HELL-HOUND.     A  wicked  fellow. 

HELLIER.     A  thatcher,  or  lilei.     Wti.1.     Wat 
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Tyler  is  called  Walterus  Ilelier  by  Wal- 
singliam.    See  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HELLIN.     Hardened  soot.     Y&rksh, 

HELL-KETTLES.  The  name  given  to  three 
pools  of  water  near  Darlington.  Bishop 
Tonstall  is  said  to  have  ascertained  their  won- 
derful depth  by  putting  a  goose  into  one  of 
them,  which  was  afterwards  found  in  an  ad- 
joining river.  See  Harrison,  p.  130 ;  Brome*8 
Travels,  p.  166. 

HELL-0-ONE-SIZE.  At  a  great  rate;  the 
whole  hog.    South, 

HELL-RAKE.  A  large  rake,  with  long  iron 
t«eth.    Var.  dial 

II ELL- WAIN.  A  supernatural  waggon,  seen  in 
the  sky  at  night.   North. 

HELLY.     HeUish.     See  Nares  and  Todd,  in  v. 

HELM.  (1)  A  handle.  Also,  a  hovel ;  a  kind  of 
outhouse.     North, 

S2)  A  heavy  mountain  cloud.    Cumb, 
3)  To  cut  the  ears  of  wheat  from  the  straw  be- 
fore thrashing  it.    Glouc. 
HELME.   A  helmet.   Perceval,  1225.   Helmed, 

armed  with  a  helmet. 
HELME-HOOP.     A  helmet.     (^.-5.) 
HELOE.     Bashful ;  modest.    North.    "  Hee  is 
verie  maidenly,  shamefac'de,  heloe"  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Coiff^, 
HELON.    To  cover ;  to  hide.     Sussex. 
HELP.     To  mend,  or  repair.     North. 
HELPLY.    Helping ;  helpful ;  assisting. 
HELP-UP.     To  assist,  or  support.    East. 
HELSUM.    Wholesome.    Apol.  LolL  p.  6. 
HELT.  (1)  Poured  out.     See  Ritoon,  i.  16. 

(2)  Healthy.     Heame. 

(3)  Likely ;  probable ;  perhaps.    Lane. 

(4)  To  soil,  or  dirty ;  to  make  a  mess  of.    Line. 
HELTER.   A  horse-collar  made  of  hemp.  Also, 

a  halter.     North. 

With  qtuit  pride  come  thh  Lorde  thlder. 

As  a  kyng  shuld  do  ? 
Barl^  on  a  heltird  horse. 
And  jet  barfote  also. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  88. 
HELTER-SKELTER.    Confusedly;  disorderly; 

promiscuously.    See  Florio,  pp.  20, 96. 
HELVE.  (1)  A  stone  pitcher.     Glouc. 

(2)  A  haft.  Sevyn  Sages,  384.  To  throw  the 
helve  after  the  hatchet,  to  be  in  despair. 

(3)  To  gossip.     Also  a  subst.     Sussex. 
HELWALLS.    The  end  outside  walls  of  a  gable 

house.    Oxon, 
HELYCH.     Loudly.    (J.-S.) 

They  herde  in  theire  herbergage  hundrethes  fulle 

many, 
Horaes  of  olyfantes  fulle  heltteh  blawene. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Uncoln,  t.  67. 
HEM.  (1)  Very.     Sussex. 

(2)  Them ;  he,  or  him.  West.  The  first  sense 
is  common  in  old  English. 

(3)  Home.     See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  30. 

(4)  The  partition  between  the  hearth  and  the 
oven,  open  at  the  top,  in  a  place  for  baking 
calamine.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HEM-A-BIT.     Certainly  not.     Sussex. 
HEMATITE.    The  blood-stone. 


HEMBLE.    A  hovel ;  a  stable ;  a  shed.    North, 
HEMELY.    Closely;  secretly.     (Dan.) 
HEMEN.  Them.   {A.-S.) 

That  ys  to  say,  alle  thyngea  that  ye  wylle  that  men 
do  to  jow,  do  je  the  tame  to  hemen, 

MS.Rawt.Foet.l4i, 

HEMINGES.  A  piece  of  the  hide  of  an  animal 
slain  in  the  chase,  cut  out  to  make  shoes  for 
the  huntsmen.    (A,-S.) 

HEMMES.  Tops;  sides.  (^.-5.) 

Fyndes  theme  helmede  hole  and  horsetyde  on  atedyt, 
Hovande  one  the  hye  waye  by  the  holte  hemme», 

Mvrte  Arthurtt  MS,  Uneoln,  f,  Tdi 

HEMPEN-WIDOW.  The  widow  of  a  man  who 

has  been  hanged.    Var.  diaL 
HEMP-HECKLER.   A  flax-dresser.   North, 
HEMPY.   Mischievous.   North. 
HEMSELVE.   Themselves.   {A..S.) 
HEMTON.    Hempen ;  made  of  hemp. 
A  hemton  halter  then  he  tooke, 

About  his  necke  he  put  the  same, 
And  with  a  greevous  pittious  looke 
This  speech  unto  them  did  he  f^ame. 

DeUmejf**  S^rangt  HittorUt,  IWJ, 

HEMUSE.  A  roe  in  its  third  year.  See  Hawkins, 

iii.238;Gent.Rec.iL75. 
HEN.  (1)  To  throw.  Somerset, 

(2)  Money  given  by  a  wedded  pair  to  their  poor 
neighbours  to  drink  their  heiedths. 

(3)  Hence.    Still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire. 

Damyscll,  seyde  Bcfyse  then, 
Speke  on  and  go  hen. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  108. 

HEN-AY.    A  hen's  egg.   {A.-S.) 
HEN-BAWKS.   A  hen-roost.   North. 
HENBELLE.  Henbane.  It  is  mentioned  in  MS. 

LincolnA.i.  17,  f.287. 
HEN-CAUL.   A  chicken-coop.   North. 
HENCE.   Sylvester  makes  a  verb  of  to  hence,  to 

go  away.    See  his  Panaretus,  p.  875,  quoted 

by  Nares,  p.  229. 
HENCH-BOY.     A  page;  an   attendant   on   a 

nobleman,  sovereign,  or  high  personage.  More 

usually  called  a  henchman,  as  in  Chaucer. 
HEN-COWER.    The  position  of  a  person  sitting 

on  his  heels.   Durh. 
HEND.  (1)  At  hand ;  near  at  hand.    See  Bevet 

of  Hamtoun,  p.  61.     ''  Nether  fer  ne  hendey** 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 
(2)  To  seize,  take,  or  hold.   Spenser. 
HENDE.    Gentle;  polite.    (A.-S.)      IlendeHeh, 

politely,  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  54 ;  Wright's 

Seven  Sages,  p.  97. 

Hys  kynne  was  woudur  yoy fulle  than 
That  he  waxe  so  feyre  a  man ; 
Hende  he  was  and  mylde  of  mode. 
All  men  speke  of  hym  grete  gode ; 
With  a  swyrde  he  cowde  welle  pleye. 
And  pryck  a  stede  in  a  weye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  147. 

HENDELAYK.   Courtesy.    Gawayne, 
HENDER.   More  gentle ;  kinder.  {A,-S,) 
HENDY.    Same  as  Hende,  q.  v. 

And  he  is  curteys  and  hend^, 

Thi  God  him  lete  wel  endy. 

MS.  ColL  Job,  Onm,  1.  ». 

HENE.   Abject ;  in  subjection.  {A.^S,) 
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HENEN.    Hence.    Chaucer. 
HENEPE.    Same  as  Hen-pen,  q.  y. 
HENES.    Behests  ;  commands.    Lydgate, 
HENETE.    A  lizard.    NominaleMS. 
HEN-FAT.    Same  as  FaUhen,  q.  v. 
HENG.   To  hang.    Chaucer. 

For  I  dar  never,  said  the  scheref. 

Cum  before  cure  kyng ; 
For  if  I  do,  I  wot  terten 
For  tothe  he  wil  me  hmtg. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  131. 

HENGE.    The  heart,  liver,  and  lighU  of  an  ani. 

mal.    See  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  96. 
HENGET.    Hungup.    Lydgate. 
HENGLE.    A  hinge.    NominaleMS. 
HEN-GORSE.    Ononis  arvensis.    North. 
HEN-HARROW.   A  kind  of  buzzard.     North. 
HEN-HURDLE.    A  hen-roost.    Chesh. 
HENHUSSY.    A  meddling  officious  person ;  a 

cotquean.  'Wett. 
HENK.    Ink.    See  the  ApoL  LoU.  p.  91. 
HENKAM.    Henbane.    Lincoln  MS. 
HENNES.    Hence ;  from  thu  time.    {A.-S.) 
HENNOT.    Have  not.    North. 
HEN-PEN.  ( 1)  The  dung  of  fowls.   North. 
(2)  The  herb  yellow-rattle.    Var.  dial. 
HEN-POLLER.     A  hen-roost.    Notf. 
HEN-SCRATTINS.    Same  as  Fi%-/flaf,q.v. 
HEN'S-NOSE-FULL.   A  very  smaU  quantity  of 

anything.   Eaat. 
HENT.  (1)  The  plough  up  the  bottom  of  the 

furrow.    Craven  Gloss,  i.  222. 
[2)  To  wither ;  to  dry,  or  become  dry.   Somerset. 
3)  Hold ;  opportunity.     Shak. 
[A)  To  sow  com.    Dean  Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 
HENTE.     To  seize,  hold,  or  take.     {A.'S.) 

Sometimes  the  part.  past. 
He  starte  up  verament. 
The  steward  be  the  throte  he  A«fi#«. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  74. 

The  pore  man  hentt  hyt  up  belyve. 
And  was  therof  ful  ferly  blythe. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  37. 
A  knyfe  in  hit  hande  she  hent  ful  smerte. 
And  smote  hlx  modur  to  the  herte. 

MS.  Caniab.  Ff.  w,  48  f.  44. 

HENTER.     A  thief.     Lydgate. 

HENTING.  ( 1)  A  rude  clown.     North. 

(2)  A  furrow.     Hent-fwrrow,  the  last  one. 

HEO.     She ;  he ;  they ;  this.     {A.-S.) 

HEORE.    Their.    Ritton. 

HEOTE.    Ordered;  commanded.     {A.-S.) 

HEPE.  (1)  A  hip,  or  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  See 
Robin  Hood,  L  37.  "  Comtw,  a  bepe  trc," 
MS.  Bib.  Ri^.  12  B.  L  f.  40.  Hepeti,  Kyng 
AUsaunder,  4983,  ap.  Weber,  i.  207. 

(2)  A  company ;  a  troop.     (A.-S,) 

HEPE-BOON.    A  hip-bone. 

Woundyd  sore  and  eryll  be-gone. 
And  brokyn  was  hys  hept-boon. 

MS.  QMite6.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  I». 

HEPPEN.    Dexterous ;  handy ;  active ;  ready ; 

neat;  handsome.     North.     Sometimes  for 

unheppen,  not  dexterous,  &c. 
HEPPING-STOCK.    A  horse-block.     Comw. 
HER.    Hair ;  tbdr ;  here ;  hear ;  ere,  or  before ; 


higher.     In  the  provinces,  it  is  heard  indiscri- 
minately for  he,  she,  or  him. 
HERALDIZED.     Blazoned.     Warner. 
HERALDYE.     Misfortune.     {A.-N.) 
As  he  whiche  hath  the  heuUd^e 
Of  hem  that  usen  for  to  lye. 

Gcwer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  <ul. 

HERAUDE.  A  herald.  Chaucer. 
Tille  on  a  tyme  that  it  befelle. 
An  heraude  comys  by  the  way. 

M8.  HaW.  8252,  f.  01. 

HERB-A-GRACE.    Rue.     It  is  jocularly  used 

by  Dekker,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  195. 
HERBARJOURS.    The  king's  harbingers. 

Thane  come  the  herbatyourt,  harageous  knyghtes. 

Mort«  Jrthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  79. 

HE  REARS.     Herbs.     Spenter. 
HERB-BENNET.    Hemlock.     Gerard. 
HERBELADE.     A  confection  of  herbs.     See 

MS.  Sloane  1201,  ff.  32,  52. 
HERBER.     Lodging.     It  is  also  used  for  an 

harbour,  or  a  garden.     See  Hall,  1548,  Henry 

Vin.  f.  97. 

Within  hys  awen  roodyr  body, 
Whare  hys  htrber  wythin  was  dyght. 

Hampolft  Ms.  Bowest  p.  24. 

HERBERGAGE.    A  lodging.     (^.-A^.) 
They  herde  In  theire  herbergage  hundrethes  fulle  many. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  lAncotn,  t.  67. 
He  came  to  hya  herbergjfe. 
And  fonde  hys  felowes  hendlye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  170. 
Tharfore  roaketh  he  none  herbergeryt 
There  he  fyndeth  byfore  envye. 

MS.Hari.  1701,  f.  67. 

HERBERT.  A  cottage  garden ;  a  herb  garden. 
Devon.     See  Herder. 

HERBIVE.    The  forget-me-not.     Gerard. 

HERB-PETER.     The  cowslip.     Gerard. 

HERBROWLES.    Without  lodging.     {A.-S.) 
I  thurated,  and  ye  ya^e  me  to  drinke ;  I  was  A«r- 
brotclet,  and  ye  herbrowde  me ;  1  was  nakid,  and  ye 
clothid  me.  MS.  RawU  C.  809,  f.  12. 

HERD.  (1)  Fallen ;  prostrate.    Line. 

(2)  A  keeper  of  cattle.    North. 

The  kyng  to  the  Aertfe  seid  than, 
Offwhcns  art  thou,  gode  man  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f.  47. 

(3)  In  hunting,  this  term  was  applied  to  flocks 
or  companies  of  harts,  wrens,  swans,  cranes, 
&c    MS.  Porkington  10. 

HERDELES.     Hurdles.    Pegge. 

HERDES.    Coarse  flax ;  dressed  flax.  Chaucer. 

Still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 
HERDESS.    A  shepherdess.    Browne, 
HERDESTOW.    Heardest  thou.     Weber. 
HERDLENGE.     Dressing  the  roebuck,  after 
he  has  been  killed  in  a  chase.     Gent.  Itec. 
ed.  1686,  iL  87. 
HERDOM.    Whoredom.     Heame. 
HERE.  (1)  Host ;  army.     (^.-5.) 

3e  salle  hym  knawe  thurghe  alle  the  here  i 
3oure  sieve  he  wUle  hafe  on  his  spere. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  1<I6. 
Tho  come  Avelot  into  this  londe. 
With  hoste  gret  and  here  strong. 

MS.  Cataab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  105. 

(2)  To  hear.   Nominale  MS. 


rtr.dial 


Sam  mm  mr!'  *•"  "*• 
ThcwmtauuTlMUiUa. 

Mt.  CnH».  Ft.  r.  W,  < 
(3)  ?!»«/ it  ■*<(*«■  **reitw(**re.  nothing  to 

purpose,    \icrycoiiimon  phrase. 
(1)  Hair,     Htrtii,  noAe  of  hair.     (^.-S.l 

(5)  Hire  j  reward.     Kjng  <UiB»under,  5Z2l. 

(6)  To  plougb.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  112. 

(7)  Hoirfroit;  milt.  t«" 
HEREAWAYS.  lleriab. 
HBREDE  Praised,  /fr- 
HEBEHOUNB.  The  herb  hOKhonod. 
HERE-LACE.  Ahair-huid.  SJttUan. 
HEREiy.     Early,    lydg^le. 

Ttioitome  to  wlthBgfW  Hmr  to  hli  gnT«  eo* 

Ulutd*  TwilTO"*  >►'  •>■=«"".  ""''  "■"  ***"" 
thnrfh*  hit  ^hma  nyibt. 

MS.  LlHoliI  A.  1  17.  r.  IBS. 
IIEREMITE.    A  hermit.     (J.-N.) 
HBBBNCB.    Hence.     IFetl. 
liERERlGllT     Directlj ;  in  thi» pl«ce.    Wnl. 
llEttiS.    The  ejelishei.     If.Biibletuiorth. 
IIERE'S-NO,    /ftre**  no nwiiy,  M  ironical  ei- 
presaion  implyinBthat  tlierc  ii  grunt  abundance 
of  it,  applied  lo  any  object.   Narft. 
I1ERE'S.T0-YE.     A   rustic  form  of  drinking 

healthi  common  in  the  Nurtliern  conntie*. 
HEREY.     Hairy.    SMion. 
IIEBPEST,     AlmrvHt,    H'lcklifff. 
HERPO&     For  Uiii  reuon. 
HBRGED.    Invaded  1  plundered.    [J.-S.\ 
In  rauny  boun  aftei  Ui  dcd  hm-gtd  h>  httle. 
MS.  Ettnm9 
KERIE.    Toh. 


HERIGAUS.     Upper   cb«ks.      (jf.-N.)     See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  518,  abiurdly  ^otied  dev- 

IIERIOT.     WarliVe  app.iretua.     (A.-S.) 
IIERITAGELTK.     Inlicritnbly  ;  in  fee  aimple. 

See  Langtoft,  p.  251.      Hrriltr,  >n  inherit«r, 

MS.  Addit.  546J,f.  ?1. 
HERIJVNO.    Pniiing,    ReUq.  Antiq,  u.  22S. 
HBRKYN.    Heu-ken )  liaten. 

Joty  Robyn,  he  tehit  harJitin  to  mt 

HERLB.  Twut:GUet.  Gmea^ne. 
HERLOTE.  A  ribald,  or  AoTJnf ,  q. 
HBRLOTS.    White  latchela  formerly  nied  to 

lie  the  hoie  with.    (,A.-!f.) 
HERMAN.    Aaoldier.    (-(-S) 
HERMELIN'E.    Eniiine,    See  Topietl.  p.  218. 
HERN,  (I)  A  heron.     Calgmnt. 
{2)  Hen  ;  belonging  to  her.      Far.  £at. 
HEBNAYS.    Humesajtmouf. 
IIBRNDE.    An  errand.    Scc-i™f, 

HliltfiBiltiUaauteiiDMhFl-ihcDd, 
ThU  tb*  loms  thiiAinub  tairab  kWI. 

MS.DtfivW. 
HBRNE.    Aeorner.     {A.-S.)   Still  appliedtoa 

nook  of  land.     See  Forby,  ii.  157. 
HERNE-PANNB.  Thaakuli,    See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.?S.   iA.-S.) 


MumlF-brHe  iUKt- 


..1.17. 

HBRNIST.    Ycamesl    deairesl.     (J.-S.) 

HERNSEWE.  A  kind  of  atniner used  in  u- 
dent  cookery. 

ItERNSHAW  Aheron,  «,rfr(i«lB,«iihearne- 
»ew,"  Elyol,  1559.  //^rruu,  MS.  Line.  GlOM. 
Hrruiuac,  Reliq.Antiq.  i.  B8. 

HEROD.  The  fieicenewi  of  thii  dMiacter  in 
the  old  myslcriea  has  been  well  illnatnted  bf 
the  Shaliespearian  roni men U lore.  Hence  Iha 
expression,  if  nH/.J/wed* //■rerf.hiaUngnige 
ig  aittays  of  Uie  most  fiery  and  ei 


HERONERE.    A  hawk  made  to  fly  only  at  Ibt 

heron.    -t-l-A'.) 
HEROUD.    Ahcrald.    Sir Degreruit,  1 14 1. 
HERPLB.    To  walk  lame   to  creep.    NoritL 
HERRE.  (      SoKKai  llarrr.  q.  >. 


Thty 


«Jug 


CiwB.tfS.  «K.  AhOi^  134,  C  «. 

(2)  A  hinge.     Prompt.  Pan. 

HERRKT.    A  pitiful  little  wretch.     Wfl. 

HERRIN.    Urine.    Salop. 

HERRINCCODS.  Young  berringt.  It  «m 
formerly  a  generictemi  for  anything  worthlMa. 
"  The  rulihisb  anitoatcastof  your  heningcohi 
invcniion."  A  Pil  loPur^  Melancholic,  n.  d. 
Hfrrinii-forr,  the  seatoii  for  catching  herriagi. 

llERRORlflLiS.  Fnllofcrror?"LordcCobham 
hcrrorioui,"  Ilardyng,  f.  20R. 

HERRY.  To  plunder,  or  spoil.  Hmrrg  wUk 
Umgnaili,  ihe  Jevil.  AorrA. 

KERSALL.     ReheamL     j^nuer. 

HERSE.  (1)  A  dead  body.     Htyteood. 

(2)  A  framework  whereon  lighted  -candles  were 
placed  at  funerals.  Also,  a  fmme  UPt  om  i 
tbe  coffin,  whereon  was  placed  a  cloth  called 
Ihp  hernr-chthr,  "which  wa*  often  richly  em- 
broidered. See  Account  of  the  Oroccr^'  Com- 
pany, p.  13, 

HERSTOW.    Hearot  thou  >    (,A..8.) 


Tba  thync  Ih 


Ft.  V. «.  ta 


Kid  the 

HBRSYTE.     Ahur-aiew.    Ptgft. 

HERTB.  (0  Hurt.     rAonnr. 

(2)  To  be  hearleaed,  or  encouraged. 


Aed  hfdhyniFJkcTfe'hriii  «e1«,  tilitnmrcsdHttiHdt. 
MirltJlrlfu-i.VS.Utcaln.t.m. 
HERTECLOlVHe.     The  plant  germander. 
HERTELES.    Without  courage,     {A.-S.) 
HERTEN,     Bnckskin.     Bitaon,  iii.  293. 
HERTHB.    Earth ;  mould.     Lydgatt. 
HEBTLES.    Cowardly.     Pr.  Pan.. 
HERTLY.    Hearty    ilrong    severe. 
Th.  hf  IhoithanecDuiliyiigeippoiie  llii  heihe  tyg 


My.lf 


•Tt,UM.U 
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HERT-ROWEE.    A  dish  in  cookery,  described 

in  the  Fonne  of  Cory,  p.  79. 
HERTS.  Whortleberries.  West  SeeSherwen's 

Introd.  to  an  Examination,  1809,  p.  16. 
HERTYS.OF.GRESE.    Fat  harts. 
Me  thynke  hif  hertjf*  o/  gr$M 
Beryt  na  letten  of  pew. 

US.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  t,  131. 

HERUNDE.  An  errand.  See  Chron.  YU.  p.  136. 

HERVESTEN.   To  make  hanrest  (^.-5.) 

HERT.     Hairy.    Lydgate. 

Her  anncf  hery  with  bbtc  hide* 
Herelbowet  were  lett  in  her  tide. 

Ctnor  MuiuU,  MS.  Cot.  TVfn.  CanttA.  f.  61. 

HERYE.    To  plunder,  or  spoiL    {A.-S.) 
To  his  manere  he  wente ; 
A  fkire  place  was  ther  schcnt. 
His  husbandes  that  guttb  hym  rent 
Htry^dt  fai  pllghte.      JfS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  130. 

HERYING.    Praise.     Chaucer. 
HES.    Has.    Towneley  Mysteries. 
HESELYCHE.    HastUy.     Heame. 
HESLYNE.  Composed  of  hazle  trees. ''ConOuf, 
a  hesyl  tre,"  Nominale  MS. 
Holtis  and  hare  woddes,  with  hetkine  schawex. 

Mart$  Arthure,  MS.  lAncoln,  f.  80. 

HESP.    A  hasp,  or  latch.    Norih.    "Ahespe, 

hatpa,'*  Nominale  MS. 
HESPALL.    To  harass.    Herrf. 
HESPE.    A  hank  of  yam.    North. 
HESTE.    A  command ;  a  promise.    (A.'S.) 
HESTERN.    Of  yesterday.     Naret. 
HESTRIS.     State ;  condition.     (A.-N.) 
HET.  (l)Heated.    North.  It  occurs  in  Gifibrd's 

Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603. 
(2^  It.    Also,  to  hit  or  strike.     West, 
(3)  Promised.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  39. 

i4)  Hight,  or  named.    Lane, 
5)  Have  it.    North. 

HETCH.  (1)  A  thicket ;  a  hedge.    Si{foUk. 
(2)  To  turn  upside  down.     North. 
HETE.  (1)  To  promise.    Also  a  subst.    (^.-5.) 
The  sdieperde  aeid,  I  wllle  with  the  goo* 
I  dar  the  k«te  a  foale  or  twoo. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.M. 

(2)  To  be  called,  or  named.    {A,-S.) 
HETEUCH.     Hotly ;   eagerly.    « Heihdy  in 
my  halle,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
And  Guy  hent  his  sword  In  hand. 
And  htitlich  smot  to  Colbrand. 

Romance  of  Giqr  <^  WarwklL 

HETEL-TONGUED.    Foul-mouthed.    Durh. 
HETHCROPPER.    A  hone  bred  on  a  heath. 

Dorset. 
HETHEN.    Hence.    (A.^.) 
HETHENNES.    Heathen  land. 
Farre  In  Aetikennct  yn  he 
To  werre  In  Ooddys  graee. 

MS.  Cmnttib,  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  79. 

HETHER.  (1)  An  adder.    Sakp. 

(2)  Nearer.    Holinshed,  Chron.  ScotL  p.  31. 

(3)  Rough ;  ugly ;  bearish.    North, 
HETHEVED.    Ahead.    (A.-S.) 
HETHIN6.    Contempt;  mockery.    (^.-S.) 

Skome  he  had  and  grete  htthjfng 
Of  them  that  nuMie  so  grete  bostynfr. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  198. 


And  alle  that  hym  aboute  stode 
Wende  that  man  hade  bene  wode. 
And  I0W5  hym  to  futh^g, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  M. 
Tille  the  was  done  thare  at  the  begynnyng 
Many  fawlde  dispyte  and  htthynga, 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  IM. 

HETING.    A  promise.     (A.-S.) 

This  hetynga  was  that  tyme  ful  mykel. 
But  his  was  ful  Csb  and  flkel. 

Oinor  Mtmdi,  MS.  Colh  THn.  Cantab,  f.  5. 

HETLIK.    Fiercely ;  vehemently.    (A,-S.) 
Hatlik  he  letteof  ilk  fere ; 
To  Godd  self  wald  he  be  pere. 

MS.  Cott.  Veapaa.  A.  ili.  f.  4. 

BETTER.  Eager;  earnest; keen; bitter; cross; 

ill-natured.    North, 
HETTLE.    Hasty;  eager.     Yorksh, 
HEUCK.    A  crook,  or  sickle.    Also,  the  hip. 

bone  of  a  cow.     Heuci-fingered,  thievish. 

North. 
HEUDIN.    The  leather  connecting  the  hand. 

staff  of  a  flail  with  the  swingle.    North, 
HEUF.    A  shelter ;  a  home.     Yorish, 
HE  UGH.    A  rugged  steep  hill.side ;  a  ravine. 

North, 
HEUKS.    The  hiccough.    Devon, 
HEUNT.    A  mole.     Wore. 
HEUSTER.    A  dyer.    Nominale  MS.  '<  Diert 

and  hewsters,"  Chester  Plays,  L  7. 
HEVE.    To  heave ;  to  raise ;  to  Ubour ;  to  put 

in  motion.     {A,-S,) 
HEVED.    Ahead.   {A.-S.)  Hevedhnd, tihtsd- 

land,  MS.  Arund.  220. 
HEVEDE.  (1)  Had.    MS.  HarL  2253. 
(2)  To  beh<»d.    See  Head, 

Sithen  of  Jones  baptisyng. 

And  how  him  havadad  Heroude  the  kyng. 

Curaor  Mvndi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Ca$Uab,  f.8. 
HEVEL.    Fine  twine.    Somerset, 
HEVELLE.    EviL    Chron.  VUodun.  p.  91. 
HEVEN-QUENE.    The  queen  of  Heaven ;  the 

Virgin  Mary.     (A.-S,) 
HEVENRICHE.    The  kingdom  of  heaven. 
As  he  whiche  Is  his  nexte  llche. 
And  forthest  fro  the  Kaaanrieha. 

Oowar,  MS.  Soe,  Antlq.  134,  f.  88. 

HEVENYNG. 

But  God,  that  forjeteth  nothyng« 
He  sente  tharfore  grete  havanyng, 

MS.  Hart.  I70I,  f.  €5, 

HEVESONG.    Evening  song.  Chron.  ViL  p.  40. 
HEVIED.    Become  heavy.    This  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vesp.D.vii.  Ps.37. 
HEVYS.    Hives.    See  Lydgate,  p.  154. 
HEWE.  (1)  Colour;  appearance.    {A.-S,) 
Tot  panaunee  chaunged  was  hys  haw. 

MS,  Marl,  mi,  f.30. 

(2^  A  husbandman ;  workman.    {A.'S.) 
3 )  In  cookery,  to  cut  or  mince. 
'4 )  To  knock  one  ankle  against  the  other.  North, 

(5)  *'  I  hewe  in  a  dere  as  they  do  that  set  the 
wyndles8e,ieAaftf,"  Palsgrave.  "Go  hewe  the 
dere  whyle  I  seke  me  a  standynge,"  ib. 

(6)  A  com,  or  bunnion.    Somerset. 
HEWED.    Coloured.     Chaueer, 
HEWER.    A  coal.worker.    Lane, 
HEWFUN.    Heaven.    Nominale  MS. 


i 
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HEWING.  A  method  of  cutting  wheat  with 
one  hand.     Devon^ 

HE-WITCH.    A  wizard.    Lane. 

HEWKES.     Heralds*  coats.     Percy. 

HEWSON.  (1)  The  leather  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  horse's  collar.    Beds. 

(2)  A  term  of  reproach,  applied  to  a  hlind  in- 
considerate person.     North, 

HEWSTRING.     Short-breathed.    Exmoor. 

HEWT.  High ;  haughty.  *'  Such  hewi  ex- 
ploits/' MS.  Ashmole  208. 

HEWYLL.     EviL    Nominale  MS. 

HEWYRYN.  An  iron  chisel,  held  in  a  twisted 
hazle-rod,  and  used  in  cutting  portions  from 
bars  of  iron. 

HEXT.    Highest     (A.-S.) 

The  erchebischop  of  Canturberi, 
In  Engelonde  that  Is  hext. 

MS,  Coll.  Trin,  Otron.  57. 

HEY.  (1)  IKgh.     Lydgate, 

(2)  To  make  haste.  Yorksh,  Also,  to  sport, 
play  or  gambol ;  to  kick  about. 

(3)  A  term  of  exaltation.  To  play  hey,  to  be  in 
a  very  great  passion. 

(4)  Yes.    Also,  to  have.    North. 
HEY-BA.    A  great  noise.     Yorksh, 
HEYEN.     Eyes.     See  Weber,  ii.  33. 
HEYERE.    To  hear.    It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

Lo,  my  sonet  now  ai  thou  myth  Aeyert 
Of  al  Uiys  thyng  to  my  matyere. 

Cower,  MS.  CanttUt.  Ff.  i.d,  f.  41. 

HE  YET.     Height.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  41. 
HEYGYNG.     Urging.    Chron.  VUodun.  p.  104. 
HEYHOE.    The  green  woodpecker.    See  Ray's 

English  Words,  ed.  1674,  p.  84. 
HEYIIOVE.    The  phmt  erf«-a  /m-e*/m.     See 

a  list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
HEYING.    Haste.     Weber.    {A..S.) 
HEYLAW.     A  halloo.     Cotgrave. 
HEYLDE.    Aileth.    Lydgate,  Rawlinson.   MS. 

Heylyffht,  Coventry  Myst.  p.  139. 
HEYLE.    To  hide,  or  conceal.     (A.-S.) 
Yf  y  have  ony  thyng  myswroght. 
Say  hyt  now,  and  hejflf  hyt  noght, 

MS.  Cnntab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  33. 

HEYLUNSY.    A  headlong  fall.    Beds. 
HEYLY.     Highly;  honourably.     (A.-S.) 

In  hire  wrytyngeand  In  here  bukis  oolde 

Of  apostelis  mo«t  heyly  magnified. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  21. 

HEYMAN.    A  nobleman.     {A..S.) 
HEYMENT.     A  boundary,  or  fence.      Salop. 

More  properly  haynent. 
HEY-MUSE.    The  name  of  the  roebuck  m  his 

third  year.  More  commonly  Ue-mtue^  q.  v. 
HEYN.  Eyes.  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  13. 
HEYNDLY.    Courteously.     {A.-S.) 

Herkynei  me  htyndt^,  and  holdyi  50W  stylle, 

And  I  salle  telle  50W  a  tale  that  trewe  cs  and  nobylle. 

Morie  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  53. 

HEYNE.  (I)  Hence.     North. 

Hye  us  hastylye  heifne  or  we  mone  fulle  happene. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t,  79. 

(2)  A  miser ;  a  worthless  person. 

(3)  To  raise,  or  exalt.     Pr.  Parv, 
HEYNJOUS.    Heinous;  disgraceful. 


Hethely  In  my  halle,  wyth  h«imjout  wordes» 
In  speche  disspyasede  me  and  sparede  me  lyttllle. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS,  Uneolm,  t.  66. 

HEY-PASSE.     A  term  used  by  jugglers.     See 
Kind-Harts  Dreame,  1592^  ' 

HEYRES.    Young  timber  trees.  East. 

HEYSE.  (1)  Same  as  Barton,  q.  y. 

(2)  Ease.     Ritson's  Anc  Songs,  i.  69. 

HEYVE-KEYVE.    Tottering.     Yorkth, 

HE  Y VOL.     See  Ayfidl.    This  word  is  wrongly 
spelt  in  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  194,  377. 

HEY5.     Hay.     Psalms,  Rawlinson  MS. 

HEZ.     Hath.   Line.   Gil  gives  this  word  in  his 
Logon.  Anglic.  4to.  Lond.  1619. 

HEZZLE.     Loose;  sandy.     Yorkah. 

HE3ER.     Higher.     See  Robson,  p.  58. 

HE3TIST.     Proraisest.     (A.-S.) 

Adam,  quoth  the  kyng,  blessed  thou  be  ! 
Here  is  bettur  then  thou  hejfitt  me. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48.  f .  49. 

HI.    They.    See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  99. 
Costroye  there  was,  the  amiral. 

With  vltaile  great  plenty. 
And  the  standard  of  the  sowdon  royal, 
Toward  Mantrible  ridden  hi. 

Sir  Ferumbrae,  ap.  Ellit,  il.  394. 

HIBBY.    A  colt.     Devon, 

HICE.     To  hoist  up  anything.   Palsgrave, 

HICHCOCK.     To  hiccough.    Florio,  p.  M)l. 

Also,  a  term  of  contempt. 
HICK.     To  hop,  or  spring.     Var,  dial. 
HICKERY.     Ill-natured.     North. 
HICKET.  The  hiccough  in  horses.  SeeTopsell's 

Beasts,  p.  435. 
HICKEY.    Tipsy.     Grose, 
HICKINGLY.    A  term  appUed  by  TopscD,  p. 

377,  to  a  hacking  cough. 
HICKLE.    To  manage,  or  make  shift     East. 
IlICKLEBARNEY.     HeU.     Northumb. 
HICKLEPY-PICKLEBY.  Inconfusion.  Higledy 

pegledy,  higledepigle, — Florio,    pp.    20,    96. 

rar.  Dial. 
HICKOL.    A  woodpecker.     West. 
HICK-SCORNER.    There  was  an  interlude  un- 

der  this  title  printed  by  Wynken  dc  Worde. 

Hick-Scorner  is  represented  as  a  libertine  who 

scoffs  at  religion,  and  the  term  appears  to  have 

been  applied  to  any  one  who  did  so,  and  to  the 

vice  in  a  play.     "  The  vice  or  hicscomer," 

Stanihurst,  Desc.  Ireland,  p.  14. 
HICK'S-MARE.   Higins,  Nomenclator,  1585,  p. 

298,  mentions  "  a  kind  of  gamball  called  the 

haltering  of  Hix  Mare." 
HICKUP-SNICKUP.    The  hiccough.     North. 
HIGHWAY.     A  woodpecker.     "  A  hicway,  or 

woodpecker,  virco"  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  21. 

Hiekwall,  Florio,  p.  203.  Highawe,  Ccrtgrmve. 

in  V.  Begueboy  Epeiche,  Kpiche.  "  Hygh-whele, 

picus;*  MS.  Arundel  249,  f.  90. 
HICTIUS-DOCTIUS.    A  canting  phrase  among 

jugglers,  said  to  be  corrupted  firom  hie  est 

inter  docios.    See  Blount,  in  v. 
HIDE.  (I)  To  beat,  or  flog.     Var,  dial 
{2)  Hide  and  find,  a  common  game  amongst 

children,  consisting  in  one  of  them  hiding, 

and  the  remainder  searching  him  out.     More 


HIG  4.1!) 

nutUy  now  callnl  Ifidt   and   Srek,    u   in 
Cotlon')  Works,  1734.  i>.  SO.    The  game  ii 

railed  Hidy-iucit  iii  DoneX. 

(3)  A  fielil.  K)rDg  AlisiUDder.  4.'i8. 

HIDE-BOUND,     Stingy,      far.dial. 

IllDE-roX.  A  game  meDlioned  Id  Hamlet, 
iv.  2,  nipTMMed  to  be  the  eame  u  Hidr  and 
Stelt.  It  «u,  pcthapi,  the  tune  u  the  game 
of  Pot  mentioned  bj  Cotgrsve,  in  v.  lami 
iaudichm,  "  a  irord  uied  uKODg  bayei  in  i 
play  (much  lilie  our  Fox),  n herein  he  totrbam 
lis  UBCd  mun  mnne,  and  the  rest  inde«or  to 


HIL 
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ItlDERWAHD.     liitherlo.     Hcant. 
lilDE-THE-IIORSE.    A  gambling  game  men- 

lioneil  in  the  Timet,  June  6tli.  1343. 
IIIDE-WINK.    Toblind-.tohoodwiiiL  Hally. 

band')  Dictionaric  IS 93. 
MIDLANDS.      Secretly.      Iforti.     In     lome 

ciiQDtiea  ne  hear  hidtack,  and  AUiuv  occun 

in  langlofl.  p.  }  7,  explained  Rcrr/^lim. 
IllDOUS.    Dreadful;  hideoiu.    {A.-N.) 


BrM  Ihtnr  v(Ut  iplijl. 

Ms.oiiiM».pr.*.tt.r.jw. 
HIE.    Ilaiteidiligenee.  (d.-S.)   hkie.tinhit, 
in  hatle.    Spell  hitght  in  Wickliffe.    Highe, 
Bevea  of  lluntoun,  p.  107.     The  verb  ia  itill 
in  use  in  the  North  ol  England. 
AbdcjiUriltheporUT.  gtdlypg.  bcfone, 
Airf  bKl  hym  came  hate  and  lift  hf  id  toon. 

jn.  Q.HU6,  ft  II.  38.  r  NO. 

HIERDBSSE.  AihepherdesL   {A-S.) 

HtERB.   Higher.   (.4-9.) 

HIBSSEN.  To  forbade  evil.   Doner. 

HIG.  A  paulon  ;  a  tudden  and  violent  commo- 
tion of  any  kind.   Norlh. 

HIGGLE.  To  ttket  anything  ilowly  aiid  iierti. 
nacioualy.    Bait. 

HIGGLER.    Ahuckiler.   NerlK. 

HIGH-DAYS.  Great feaiti.  Var.iiaL  "High 
d»y»  and  bohdayt" 

BICH-DB-LOWS.   Merry-makingi.   Dtnm. 

HIGHENESSE.    The  W-p-  Babtr. 

HICH-IN-THE-IXSTEP.   Prond.    JPfl. 

filGII-JINKS.  An  absurd  mode  of  drinking,  by 
throwing  the  di«  in  order  lo  deletmine  who 
ihall  empty  the  Cup.  See  further  in  Guy 
Uannering.  ed.  1 829,  iL  83.  He  im  at  kit  high 
jbtii,  he  ii  out  Urkiog. 

HIGH-KICKED.    Cooedted.    Var.  di«L 

HIOH-LONB.  SttJ-High-Umt. 

HIGH-LOWS.  High  iboei.  bitened  by  tlM- 
Ibertapeinfronl.     /  or.  dial. 

BIGH-MEN.    A  term  for  blie  <liL«,  ao  loaded 


ai    to  prodoce  high   Ihnwt.     See   north 

p.  lB6:Middletou,  ii.313.  "*' 

HIGII-ON.END.  D«r.  YorUk. 
lilGH.PAD.  Thehighway.  Hot 
HIGH-PALMED.   Said  of  ■  Hag  whoae  boraa 

arefuUgrown.     Draylon. 
HIGHT.  0)  Called.     Alw,  pmmiied.     (J.-&) 

StUI  uted  in  the  North. 

(2)  To  dandle,  or  dance  up  and  do«n  ; 
(0  change  ono'i  poiitioa  often,    line. 

(3)  Todeck.adom.aimakeliae.  Batman  upiwn 
Barthohnne,  laBS. 

lUGH.TlMB.  Quiletime.  Itr.diaL  Seeihe 
Leicester  Letter*.  p.38G. 

Tbt  kfni  hit  >ud«  he  nn  ttrtik, 
And  lokchlilBrtlaiuiildci 
Hfin  llwit  It  ■••  V  lynH. 

JUS.  ooMi.  rt. '.  tB,  I.  i\. 

HTGHTT.  (I)  Pleiwint ;  cheerful    H'al. 

(2)  A  child's  name  fur  a  horu.     l^arlk. 

IIIGRE.  The  name  for  tbe  itiolent  and  tn. 
multuoua  influx  of  the  tide  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  and  for  timihu  effect!  in  other 
rinra.  Nartt.  Drnj'ton  mentioni  it  in  hii 
PolyolbioD.    See  Ackrr,  and  Eager. 

Iin.    They.   (,^..5.)     Alio,  high. 

HIKE.  To  awing;  to  put  in  motion  ;  to  toil ; 
to  throw  ;  to  stiike  ;  to  hoiat ;  to  go  away ;  to 
hurry.  Var.  dial  Toad*  killed  by  being 
jerked  from  a  plank  are  uid  to  lie  kited. 

IIIKEY.    Atuing.    NortA. 

IIILDACK.  Eitniaganee  in  appareL  Itoccun 
inTuaaer.    Kennelt,  MS.  Lanid.  1033. 

HILD.  (I)  Held.  Skai.  Thia form  i. often uaed 
by  Warner.    Il  alao  occun  in  HaU. 

(2)  The  lediment  of  beer.   Eatl. 

(3)  To  lean,  or  incline.  Pabgratie.  "  Ilildaa 
doune,"  Rcliq.  Anliq.  i.  S4. 

(d)  To  akin  an  anunlL     See  Pegge,  and  Ceala 
Rom.  p.  134.      "  ffgU,  fiead,  akin  puUed  off," 
Kennell,  MS.  Lanad.  1033. 
Ind  uki  Ij,  ihipi-lirdri  11 


^ 


mdri,  uul  iluB  lake.  Ac. 

UILDEBRAND.  The  family  name  of  Puim 
Gregory  VIL.  who  wat  so  abuaed  hy  the  early 
reformrra,  that  hla  name  became  pro*erlii:il 
for  violence  and  miachicf. 

lULDER.  Theelder.  Norf.  Thia  form  occun 
in  MS.Anindel  220. 

HILDING.  A  low  peraon.  A  term  of  re- 
proach, formerly  applied  to  bothaeiea.  Ken- 
nelt  eiplaini  it  "  an  idle  jade."  The  worl 
il  atill  inuie  in  Det  On,  pronounced  AifrferJi>y. 
or  hindrrliitg. 

HILE.  (l)Toooieroser,  (X-S.)  See  Depoi. 
Ric.  II.  p.  2J  :  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 :  Ung- 
toft,  p.  224  1  Ywaine  and  Gawiu.  H\.  Still 
Ln  use,  applied  lo  ptanti. 
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HIN  A 

(S)  A  code  of  irhttt-thcavet,  gBoenlly  coai»t- 

mgotelcwea.    Soulh. 

(3)  To  itrike  with  the  horns,    B'«». 

(4)  To  offer ;  (o  preacnt.  Line. 
UILING.    A  covering.    II  Mcura  in  MS.  CoM. 

Vetpu.  D.  vii.  P«.3S.     See  Chetler  Vlnjn, 

L2S;nario,p.l22.   Now  spelt  AiWv-   l-eft 

unexpUined  by  Ritaon,  iii.  ISO,  coterleti. 
HILL.  Topourout.    miu. 
HILLARIMESSB.   HiUry.tide.   (AS.) 
HrLLERNE.  Theeldertree.   Pr.Pam,. 
HILLETS.    Hillocks.    See  H»m«on'i  Deurip- 

tion  of  England,  p.  131. 
HILL-HOOTER.   An  owl.   ClUth. 
IIILLOCKY.   FuUofluUacki.   NorlH. 
lirLT.  (1)  The  huidle  of  x  MM. 
(2)  A  yonng  sow  for  breeding,    ffei/. 
HILTS.    Cudgeli.    JooMim.    She  is  loose  in  ihe 

hilti,  i.  e.&i^;8  common  phrase. 
HILWORT.  The  herb  pennjroysl.     Gerard. 
HIM.    Tobeheve.    Samtrut. 
IliMP.    To  halt  1  to  limp.    Upton's  MS.  Addi. 

tioQs  to  Jnniiu,  in  the  Bodl.  Lib. 
HIMPE.   The  succour  of  B  tree. 
HIMSELF.   He  is  not  himself,  i.  e..  he  is  out  of 

hi*  mind.    A'or/*. 
HIMSEN.   Himself.   Ltic. 
HIXCII.  T»be miserly.   Litw. 
HWCH-PINCH.     "  Pinit  tuorillr,  the  pmie 

nlled,     Hinch     pineh,    and    Isagh    not," 

Cotgiare.    Compare  Miege. 
HIND,  Aserruitorhtiliffin  hnsbuidiy.  HortM. 

See  Hiae. 
HIND-BERRTES.    Raspberries.    North. 
HIND-CALF.     A  hind  of  Ihc  first  ye«r.    See 

Holinsheil,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  66. 
HINDER.  (1)  Remote:  yonder.    I'ar.iiial 
(2)  To  bring  damage,  or  hurt.    Paltgrenn. 
(Z)  To  go  backwuda.    Samenel. 
HINDER.ENDS.    Refute,  sppUed  especiallyto 

refuse  of  com.    North. 
HINDEREST.  The  Kindmost.   {A.-S.) 
HINDERS.   Fragmenla.  Salop. 
HINDERSOME.   Retardhig ;  hindering. 
HINDGE-BAND.   The  band  in  which  the  hinge 

of  a  gate  is  t«ttened.   HaU. 
HIND-HECK.    The  back  end-board  of  a  cart. 

Norlk. 
HIND-llEEL.   The  herb  tiniey.   North.    Ken- 

nect.  MS.  Lanid.  1033.     "  Amiriaia,  binde. 

hele."     MS.    Ilarl.  978,       HyndehaU,     MS. 

Sloaae  5,   f.  2.    Cutpeper  ciplsini   it,   the 

wild  sage. 
HINDROUS,     Same  u  HiuAtrMme.  a.  v. 
HIKE.  (1)  A  Mrvant.  serf,  rustic,  or  labourer. 

{A.-S.)     It  was  lometimea  applied  to  any 

person  in  an  inferior  grade  of  society. 


iO  HIB 

(2)Henee;h«forelong.  JVuri 

L  e.  after  i  while. 
(3)  Behind;  posterior.    Somenft. 
1,4)  A  hcrt,  or  hind.    Nominile  MS. 
HIKEHEAD.      Kindred;  a  diilut  degree  ef 

relationship.   Line. 
HING.    To  hang.    Norlh.    This  form  ia  very 

common  in  early  vmten.      To  Mng  for  rain, 

to  look  like  rain.    Hi/nkyt\g,  banging.  Wtier. 


HINGE.    Active ;  supple ;  pliant.    C*mA.    Off 

the  hinges,  i.  e.  out  of  heillb.    7b  hntgi  q 

entangle,  to  get  in  a  mess. 
HINGERS.    Tbeean.   Nortk. 
HINCIN.  Abinge.  S^ffolk. 
IIINGLAND.   EnglaniL   R.deBt 
HINGLE.<1)A      - 

wire.   Bu/. 
(2)  The  neck  of  a  battle.   Lae. 
IIINNEY-HOW.    An  eirlamation  of  iDiprisc, 

accompanied  with  glndncu. 
HrNNr.(l)  To  neigh.    i,J..N.) 
'")  Afavourltetennofendeamieat.  Aoosmpted 

form  of  honey. 
HINT.  (l)Sd«!d;took. 

ijv<i  rot  wnuth  ■  jerAt  a(qr, 

Cinor  WhoU.  MS,  Call.  Trtn.  Onnk  t.  J*. 

(2)  AcBoie,  OTBuhject.  SAol. 

HIP.  ( I )   To  hoot  my  owoK  the h^.  to  have 

tbc  advantage  of  him.    ■■  Eilrt  cu  licuiu  du 

vfHl  mtontre,  to  have  the  wind,  advantage,  or 

up[:er  hand  of.  to  have  on  the  hip,"  Cotgrmie. 

Ilipaiid  /AipA,complelely,entir«ly. 
(2)  To  hop,  or  skip  over. 
HIP-BBIAR.    ThewUdrose.   North. 
HIPE.    To  push ;  (0  rip  or  goie  with  the  tram* 

ofcattle.   North.   Also,  to  make  moDtlia  al,  or 

afTront  i  lo  eensore. 
IIIPHALT.   Lameinthehip.   This terai occurs 

in  Gower  and  Lydgate. 
HU'PANDE.    Limping  1  hopping.    (M^S.) 


Theknyghlm 


HIPPED.    Melancholy,     far.  dial. 

HIPPETT-HOPPETY.  In  a  limping  and  hob- 
bling manner.     fFtil. 

IlIPPING-HOLD.  A  bilering place i  acomer 
for  idle  gouips.     North. 

HIPPING-STONES.  Urge  slepping-atoDci  in 
~  brook  for  paascngers.  Hippina&le,  paawble 
y  means  of  such  stones. 

HIPPLES.    Small  hay-cocks.    North. 

HIPPOCRAS.  A  bevemge  composed  of  uttoe. 
with  ipices  and  sugar,  sirainiid  throiu^  a 
cloth.  It  is  Slid  to  have  taken  its  name  mini 
Hippocralt/  glmt,  the  term  apolhecariea 
gave  to  a  strainer. 

HIR.   Ofthem.   Gen.pLofAp. 

HIRCHBN.  A  hedgehog.  (A.-N.)  SpeltJUneA- 
leUq,  Antiq.  ii.  83. 

HIRD.   Hctit,   Sir  Trutrtm. 


HIT 

niDEHEN.   AltendintB.   (^...1.) 
ItlRDUM-DURDUM.  An  upn»r.    A'ifrfA. 
"      1.  (l)To  takB»f»no.    Eail. 

ft)  To  borrow,  uid  of  moueji.    Suffolk, 
3)  Their;  her.    (J.-Sl) 
(1)  To  htat.   Soneml. 

(a)  A  ho>(  1  u  aimf.   {A.-S.) 

tllREN.     Irene,  the  Hit  Greek.    Peele  wrote 

I  pUj  in  whicli  thit  efairacter  U  introduced. 

It  Beems  to  hiTE  b«n  a  cant  term  for  a  tw ard. 

See  Dekker,  ap.  Hawldiu,  iii.  17.1. 
HIRING.    A  fair  for  servanlt.     A'ortA. 
HmNE.(l)Acoroer.  <j<..S.)    /^fw,  Pr,  Plrv, 

p.  93.    //yrim,  Chron,  Vil.  p.  100. 

Of  mm  thJ.1  wnr  Mm*"'!. 


(2)Tanui.   Somentt. 

lURNBS.    IroD>.    Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  81. 

tllRPLB.    To  limp,  or  walk  Ume.    Also,  1« 

bring  forth,  or  Utter.    Narlli. 
HIBSEL.(l)Aflockofiheep,ar1lmb«.   Crnnt. 
(2)  To  move  about -,  to  fldg«t.    Narlh. 
HIRSELVENE.    Henelf.    (.AS.) 
HIRST.   Thatpart  of  afordin  theSevem.orer 

wbich  Ihe  water  nuii  roughly.     Also,  a  hank 

or  Hidden  riting  of  (be  ground. 
HIRSTB.    A  branch,  or  boogh.     (.AS.) 

ThrhcgtmlsorichriMTift,  I  hdlajaa  fongllK. 

HISK.    To  draw  breatii  with  difficulty.    Also, 

to  apeak.      A'orfA. 
IlISN.     Hiiown.     f'ar.diaL     Cliapnian  wrote 

Am,  her  own,  in  1599. 
HI8PAN1SH.     Spioish.    (Lai.) 
HISSEL.     HimBelf.     I'ar.dial. 
HIST.    The  heuing.    Aicb.  nx.  409. 
IIISTER.     Beofft     Unc. 
HISTORIAL.     HiitoriciL    (A..N.)     SkvKon, 

i.  74.  hai  hiMlttriou^ 
HIT.  (I)  A  good  crop.    IFmI.     Alio,  to  pramiie 

well  (or  ■  good  crop, 

(2)  To  find.     Alio,  lo  agrM.     NorlX. 

(3)  To  hit  tht  nail  «  Ikt  htai,  to  lake  the 
right  rour«e.  Uind  your  AitM,  embtBce  your 
opportunity.  Fu  Ai/ m  o  Mi'n;,  to  God  it.  .4 
Acided  hit,  any  great  piece  of  good  luck  or 

mana^ment. 
TH.  41}  An  eleialion  or  depreuioa  of  a 
Talum  of  coal     AWiA. 
'ft)  To  move;  to  change  placet;  to  fidget;  to 
hop.    North. 
(3)  A  ilight  Initching  paiu.    EBtt.    To  have  a 
hitch  in  hii  gut,  to  be  lame.    A  hone  i>  raid 
to  Utch.  when  h<  knocki  bit  legi  in  goiug. 
I  (4)  To  become  entaagled.     To  hileh  up,  to  iiu- 
pend  or  attach  aligbtly ;  to  fatten,  oi  tic 
^   WhI. 

IITCHAPAGY.    A  Suffolk  game.    Uoor  men- 
CtioiulJiltJ^CocHKh.  &Bffiilk«ord*,p.!38. 


>1  ilOA 

HITCFIER.    The  chape  of  a  buckle.   Cmws. 

HITCHING.  Any  comer  or  part  of  a  Held 
ploughed  op  and  Mwed,  and  lonietiniw 
fenced  off,  in  that  rear  wherdn  the  reit  of  lb* 
field  lays  fallow.      Oroti.  ~ 

KITE.    TohiteapanddowD.ti 
Norlh.   Kcnnett.MS.  Lanad.  1033^ 

HITHE.     A  imaU  port ;  a  wharf.     (A.-S.)    ' 


HITHEN.     Hence.    RdeBrunne,  p.  26. 
HITHER,     Ililhfr  md  yon.   here  and  ibere. 

Hith^iowardt  towards  or  Up  to  thi*  tl 

pUce.   Emt. 
HITTEN.    Tohit.    {AS.) 
HITTERIL.  Pimpleao»theikm,allendedwi 

itching.     North. 
HITTy.MISSY.    Altandain.  Etut.    Cotgrt. 

haa,     "  Confecturalenteni,    coDJecturally, 

ghesM,  or  conjecture,  habnab,  hitlie- 
HITTVNE.     To  hit.     Sec  Flynt. 
HITY-TITY.  {IjSce-aaw.    Somerat. 
(2)  Haughty  i  fligbtj.    Alio,  i 

Buqtriie.     North. 
HIVE.     Tom^iniomiting,      Wat. 
Hn^ES.    Water-hlehs  on  the  ikin.     A'ori*. 
HI%'Y.SK1-VY.     Heltcr-iteltcr.     Lha. 
HIWE.    Hue ;  colour.    {A.-S.) 
HIZY-PRIZY.    A  corruption  of  AW  Pn'w. 
IllJR.    iter.     Arch.  lu.  409. 
HIJTLY.     Filly.      Cain^ne. 
HO.  (I)  VUn.     Kyng  AliBauni 

luthiud>t>i!  chf  IJ  u  blodT. 

M9.  Harl,  1701,  [.  (. 
(2)  Oul  of  nU  ho.  out  of  all  boundi.  Thert  it 
no  ho  vitA  him.  he  i>  not  to  he  restrained. 
//o  wu  formerly  an  eiclamation  commanding 
the  ceuation  of  any  action,  ai  at  toamamenti, 
and  hence  perbapi  theie  phnaei  may  be  de- 
rived. "  Let  u<  ho,"  I.  e.  atop,  Towneley 
Myil.  p.  31.  See  the  Erie  of  Totoua,  1S3, 
•nd  further  In  Hoe.  There'i  neither  ban  nor 
bo  with  him,  i.  e.  be  ia  neither  one  thing  ar 
tbe  other,  a  North  country  phrue. 


(3)  To  long  for  anything;  lo  be  careful  a 

auiioua.      H'eil. 
(.t)  He;  ahe;  tbey.     Line. 
IIOAP.     Helped.    Ean. 
HOAK.    Mouldy.     Shaketpetre  bai   alao  t 

verb  hoar,  to  become  mouldy.  ~  Horit,  modU^ 

die  or  fenced,"  Datnian  uppoa  Bartbolome, 

1582.     Still  in  uae  in  Somcnet. 
HOARD.     A  heap,  or  collection,      I'ar.dial. 
HOAR-STONES.     Slonei  of  memorial ;  atonea 

marking  division!  between  eitatei  and  parithet. 


HOB  A. 

The;  an  ttfll  ibnnd  in  mtctiI  ptrti  of  Engliiiil, 
and  are  ^^aentlTmentionGdiuoIdcaituUrica. 

IIOAST.  (1)  A  cough.     Alto,  hoarse.     North. 

(2)  The  curd  for  cheese  before  it  ii  taken  from 
Ihe  nhe;.     Citmb. 

HOASTMEX.  An  ancient  gild  or  fraternity  at 
Newiautle,  dealing  in  sea-coaL 

HOAZED.     Hoane.     Exmoor. 

HOB.  (I)  Theside  of  agralB,  or  thfi  space  be- 
tween that  and  the  chimney.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  The  ihoe  of  a  aledge.     Yortth. 

(3)  A  ronntir  clown.  We  hate  ioiaU  in  Roirter 
Doi«ter,  p.  39.     It  ia  the  short  for  Robert. 

(4)  An  error,  or  false  step,     fforl/t. 

(5)  To  Uugh  loudly.     Someriet. 

(6)  Hoi  and  nob,  the  act  of  touching  glauea  in 
pledging  a  health.  To  hob-noh.  to  pledge  in 
that  way. 

(7)  A  Iwo.year  old  theep.     Conan. 
HOD,    A  imall  piece  of  wood  of  a  cylindrical 
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half-peace  on  to  chuck  or  pitch  at  with  another 
1iilf-penny.  or  piece  made  on  purpose, 
d<>r  H>  stiike  down  the  hob,  and  by  that 
throw  down  the  half-pence;  and  all  that  lie 
with  their  heads  upwards  arc  the  pitcher's,  and 
the  rest,  or  women,  are  Iwd  on  again  tc  '  - 
IKtched  at. 
HOBBETY-HOY.    A  lad  between  boyhood  I 
manhood,  "  neither  a  man  nor  a  hoy,"  U 
jingling  rhyme  has  it     Tusser  says  the  third 
age  of  seven  years  is  to  he  kept "  under  Sii 
Hohbard  de  Hoy,"    The  phrase  ii  very  vari- 
ously spell.    Hobltdehoi/,  Palagraie's  Aeolas- 
tus,  1S40.     Children  give  this  name  to  a  targe 
unmau^^eahle  top. 
HOBBIL.    An  idiot.     Sarlh. 
IIOBBIXS.     Rank  grass,  thistle,  &c.  left 

pasture  by  cattle.    Ntrrlh. 
HOBBLE.  (1)  A  place  for  hogs.    Eial. 
<2)  To  tie  the  hind  feet  of  a  horse  to  prevent 

him  straying.    Norli. 
(3)  To  trammel  tor  Urks.   PaligraBe. 
HOBBLE-BOBBLE.     Coufuiioo.     Suffolk. 
HOBBLE-OE-POISE.  Evenly  balanced.  Hcoce, 

wavering  in  mind.     Eaai. 
HOBBLEDYGEE.    With  a  limping morement. 
HOBBLERS.     Men  employed  in  lowing  veascls 

by  a  rope  on  the  land.     Weit, 
HOBBLES.  (1)  Rough  stones.     East. 
(2)  A  wooden  instrument  to  confine  B  horse's 

lega  while  be  is  undergoing  an  operation. 

HOBBLY.     Rough ;  uneven.      Var.diaL 

HOBBT.  (1)  A  small   horse;  a  ponej.    The 

hobby  came  originally  from   Ireland.     See 

llarrilon's  England,  p.  220;  Stanihnrst,  p, 

20:  Holinahed.Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.   llabby- 

hmded,  shag-heiwled  hke  a  hohby. 

(2)  Sir  Poalkuraont  Hobby,  one  very  fantaatical 

in  his  dress ;  a  great  fop. 
(31  A  goose.     Durham. 

H)  A  recy  small  kind  of  hawk.  See  Doraatua 
and  Fawnia,  p.  34  ;  Aoie,  MS.  Addit.  I1S79  ; 
HarriaoB,  p,  227 !  Cotgrave,  in  v.  llebreau, 
OtMMtt.   Still  in  tun. 


p.  IM. 

HOBBY-HORSE.  (I)  The  dr^on-ll^     Omtt. 

(2)  An  important  personage  in  the morriadaacb 
obsolete  for  two  centuriea,  allbon^  the  dance 
is  stilt  practised.  The  bobby'hone  ooiuiated 
of  a  U^t  frame  of  wicker-work,  (aateneil  to 
the  body  of  the  person  who  performed  the 
cluultcter,  whose  lep  were  concealed  by  a 
homing,  which,  with  a  false  head  and  neck, 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  horse.  Thus  equip. 
ped,  he  performed  all  sorts  of  antics,  imitating 
the  movEmeuls  of  a  horse,  and  executing 
joggling  tricks  of  various  kinds.  A  ladle  w»» 
sometimes  suspended  from  the  bone's  mouth 
for  the  purpose  of  coUecling  mouey  from  Ihc 
spectators.  To  play  the  hobby-boree,  i.  e.  to 
romp.  In  the  following  paatage,  the  may-pote 
is  supposed  to  be  speaking :- — 


HOB  B  Y-HORSE.DANCE. 
"  Dromtey  Pagets  was  remarkable  for  a  very 
jingular  sport  on  New  Year's  Day  and  Twelfth 
Day,  called  the  Hobby  Horse  Dance:  apenoD 
rode  upon  the  image  of  B  horse,  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  made 
a  snapping  noise,  keeping  time  with  the  inutic, 
whilst  six  others  ilaaced  the  hay  and  other 
country  dances,  with  aa  many  rein.deer*ihesdt 
on  their  shoulders.  To  tbia  hohbj'-horse  be- 
longed a  pot,  wlitch  the  reeves  <rf  the  town 
kept  and  Cited  with  cakes  and  ale,  lowanda 
which  the  speclstori  contrihnled  a  penny, 
and  with  the  remainder  maintained  their  poor, 
and  repaired  the  church,"  Mirror,  xi».  226. 
UOBBY.LANTHORN.    An  ignis-faluua.    Alio 

termed  s  Hob-tantem.    l-'ar.diaL 
HOBCLUNCH.    A  rude  elown.    See  2  Promot 

id  Cassandra,  iii.  2. 
HOB-COLUNGWOOD.    A  name  given  to  tbe 

four  of  hearts  at  whist.     Narlk. 
HOBELEN.    To  skip  over.    (A.-S.) 
HOBELER.    A  hght  horseman ;  One  who  rode 
on  a  hobby.     Formerly,  some  tenants  wen 
boand  to  maintain  hobbies  for  their  me  ia 
case  of  their  services  being  required  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  in  an  invasion,  and 
were  called  bobelers.    Ilobetlari,  Halinabed, 
ChroD.  Ireland,  p.  69.     See  alio  Ootovlu, 
1508,  "hobelers  and  tqayers," 
HOBERD.     A  simpleton  ;  »  fool,  or  idiot. 
HOBGOBBIN.    An  idiot.    JVorfA. 
HOBGOBLIN,    Aghost,  orfle; 

termed  a  Hoihiulard. 
HOB-HALD.    A  foolish  clown.     North. 
HOBKNOLLING.  Spungingontbegood-ii 

of  one's  friends.     North. 
HOB'LAMB.    Apet-hunb.    SMti. 


HOC  4i 

tOBLBTUHOLG.  The  hinder-hole  it  ■  baj't 
gune,  alluded  to  in  Clu-ke'a  Phrucologia 
VanSit.  less,  p.  25a. 

fiOBLERS.  Smtineli  who  kept  wtlch  *t  bea- 
coni  in  the  Iile  of  Wigbt,  and  ran  to  the 
Goiernor  vben  Ihej  had  any  intelligence  to 
communieate.    MS.  Lanad.  1033. 

HOBLESHOF.     A  great  confmion. 

HOB-MAN-BLIN'D.     See  Hoodmat-BBad. 

HOB-NAIL    Anidecloim.     Var.  dial. 

HOBOr.    A  hautboy.    BtmmoHt. 

HOB-PRICK.  A  wooden  peg  drivan  into  the 
hecU  of  shoei.    JVor'A 

HOB-SHACKLED.  H«ving  the  hand*  or  feet 
fastened.     Lane, 

HOBSON'S-CHOICB.     That  or  none.     Thii 
uying   u  uid  to  have  taken  its  rise  fro 
llobson,  a  carrier  and   liseij-man  U  Car 
bridge,  who  never  permillcd  his  custome 
to  ehooK  their  hor^ei,  but  eompeUed  them 
lake  them  in  succession.    Hobson  died  < 
January   1st,  1631,  and  iras  for  many  years 
the  carrier  of  letters  betncen    London  and 
Cainhridge,     Many  memorials  of  him  arc  pre- 

HOB-THRUSH.  Ap>blln,  or  spirit,  genertUy 
coupled  with  Robin  Coodfelloir.  See  Colgrare, 
in  V.  Loup-garou;  Tariton,  p.  55.  The 
millepes  is  called  the  Hob-thnuhJousE. 

I  rodltl  ABde  with  id  my  hcarl  to  ifp  up  ■  lUlybub 
wJih  him.  r>»Zdin»jftinIoi*n,  IWn.p.nt. 

BOBUB.  A  hnbhnb  ;  a  hne  and  cry.  Holin- 
■hed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  156.  Ho6boo6,  Florio, 
p.  51.     Still  in  common  nie. 

HOBTING.   Riding  on  a  hobby.    Lydgalt. 

HOC.  The  holyhock.  (AS.)  Iloctt,  Cot- 
grave,  in  T.  Soir. 

HOCCAMORE.    Old  hock.    Buller. 

IIOCHE.     A  coffer,  or  cheil.     Pr.  Parv. 

HOCHEPOT.  A  miiture  of  variom  things 
shaken  together  in  the  isme  pot.  (J.-K) 
Now  spelt  hotc^-polch.  See  a  pun  on  the 
term  in  the  Retnm  from  Pamaasas.  p.  262. 

HOCItON.    Each  one.    Audclay.  p.  ao. 

IIOCK.  An  old  game  at  cards,  boirowed  from 
the  Dutch,  and  mentioned  by  Taylor. 

HOCK-CART.  The  harvest-home  cart;  the 
list  loadtd  viggon.   SeeHerrick.  i.  139. 

HOCKER.  To  climb  upon  anything  1  toacram- 
hle  awkwardly;  Tu  do  anything  clumsily) 
to  statcmer,  or  hesitate!  to  kuter.    North. 

HOCKERHEADED,     Rash.     North. 

HOCRET.    A  large  lump.     Glow. 

HOCKETIMOW.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  aides  of  licks.  generally  formed  of  a  scythe- 
btade  fixed  to  a  pole  or  staff.     Wane. 

IIOCKEV.     Same  as  Uavkeg,  q.  v. 

IIOCKLE.     Tohamstring.     Sknaer. 

IIOCKS.    To  hack.     Went. 

ItOCK-TIDE.  An  annual  festival,  which  began 
the  flJtcenth  day  after  Easter.  Money  waa 
formerly  collected  at  this  anniversaiy  for  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  &c.     Liiicliani  has  de- 


icribeil  the  Hoi  Tuesday  pisy. 

at  Coventry. 
HOCUS.    To  cheat.     Hence  the 

term  hoax.    Spirits  that  have  laudanum 

into  them  arc  said  to  be  hocitmd. 
HOD.  (1)  To  hold;  to  snatch.     North. 
(2)  A  beap  of  potatoes,  covered  with  straw 
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ing.    (.J..S.> 


□et.    Also,  any  kind 


(4)  Tbecrick  in  the  neck.     North. 

(5)  A  hole  under  the  bank  of  a  ro 
for  fiah.     Yortih.     See   Holinahed,   Descr. 
of  Scotland,  p.  IS. 

(6)  A  chimney-hob.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HODDEN-YOWS.    Ewes  intended  to  be  kept 

over  the  year.     North. 
HODDER.     A  thin  vapour.      YorM. 
HODDING-SPADE,  A  sort  of  spade  principally 
used  in  the  feus,  so  shaped  as  to  take  up 
considerable  portion  of  earth  entire.    Eotl. 

HODDON.     Had.     Htame. 

HODDY.    Well  j  in  good  ipiriti.     Eail. 

HODDY-DODDY.  (I)  A  term  of  conietapVi 
weak  foolish  fellow.  See  Kemp's  Nine  "  '" 
Wonder,  p.  21.  Hoddtf-pekt  is  used 
similar  sense.  See  Hawkins,  i  205.  Ski 
has  hoddypottlt.  Florio,  p.  98,  has  Aoddyded, 
a  snail-shell,  but  1  cannot  trace  any  positive 
evidence  of  a  eonnoion  between  the  two 
words.  "  Hoddymandoddy,  a  simpleton," 
Corow.  Gloss,  p.  95. 

(2)  A  revolving  light.     Dnen. 

IIODENING-    A  custom  formerly  prevideDl 
Kent  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  a  hone's  ' 
was  carried  in  proceiiion.    This  is  now 
continued,  but  the  singing  of  carols  at 
aeaaon  is  still  Called  Aodaans 

imUER-MOUER.     Hiigger-mugger.      S*i 

HODGE.    Toiidegenllv.    North. 

HODGEPOCllER.  A  guhlin.  ■■  A  hobgol 
a  Robin  Goodfellow,  a  hodgepocher,"  Fit 
p.  190.     Hodgepoier,  iWd.  p.  191, 

IIODIT.     Hooded.     Li/dgate. 

HODM.^N.    A  nickname  fur  a  cuioi 
Church,  Oxford. 

HODMANDOD.(l)AsnBiUhe!l.  £()■(«.  Some- 
"  ics,  the  snail  itself. 


(2)  A  scarecrow.      fPttt. 
HODMBDOD.     Short ;  clumsy.     Dm 
HODRED.    Huddled.    Langloft,  p.  2; 
HODS.    Cases  of  leather,  stuffed  with  « 

put  over  the  span  of  cocks  when  lighting  U 

prevent  Ihdr  hurting  each  other. 
HOE.     Ssnieasifa,q.  T. 
HOBS.    HJlls-    AnluTB  of  Arther,  V.  5. 
HOFEN.    LilXed,  or  heaved  up.     (J..S.) 

Wbcn  he  «si  ac/>.  •!  FguBI.>tlw. 
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And  clw  hud  he  dJdearflayt, 

IIOPEV.   Acov.    A'or/A.    A1»,b  term  di^  in 

nlling  cowa. 
HOFP.  ( 1)  The  hock.     Abo,  to  Huow  uiylhuiE 

unclri  Ibe  thigh.     Ntrlk. 

(2)  To  nuke  fun  of;  to  mock.  Line. 
HOFTE.  Head.  SkeUon,  ii.  216. 
HOPUL.     Prudent!  rarefiil,     (A.-S.) 

HOC.  (1)  A  term  far  a  ahcep  from  lix  monthi 
old  til!  being  fini  shnra.  Some  U7  from  a 
lamb  ;  olhcra,  >  iheep  of  a  jtai  old.  The  list 
iDe«Ding  is  Ihe  one  inleadeil  by  earl;  irrilen. 

(5)  Siuneu  Hod,  q.i. 

(3)  A  ihilliDg.  An  old  cant  term.  According 
to  some,  sixpence. 

(4)  Todrtof  hogMttataota.  To  bring  ont'ikoffi 
In  a  fait  maritt,  an  imnical  uying  of  any  one 
who  hu  been  unsuc«en^.  .i  Ao;  in  amour, 
a  person  finely  bul  >ery  awkwardly  dresteil. 

(i)  To  liog  a  horse'a  mane,  to  cut  it  quite  short 

(6)  To  carry  on  tbe  back,  \orlh. 
ItOGATTGS.       "  Bidau,   a  ibeepe    with    two 

(aeth,  or  rather  thut  is  twoyerei  old,  called  in 

•otne  plue  bo^lles  aiAoj/alla"  Elyol,  1559. 
HOG-COLT.    A  Teuling  colt.     DttHm. 
HOGQAN-BAG.    A  miner't  bag,  wherein  he 

earriea  hi*  provision!.     Conw. 
HOGGASTER.  Alioariails  thirdreu-.   Tnici. 

p.  32;  Rcliq.  Antiq.  L  l&l.  The  term  was  also 

applied  to  a  lamb  after  iti  Snlyeai. 
HOGGE.  (1)  Care  ;  tear.     (AS.)    HoggyUekt, 

fcaifullif.  ChroD.  Vilodun.  p.  112. 
(2)  Huge.  Langtoft'a  Chroa.  p.  31. 
HOGGEPOT.     "Gees  in  hoggepol."  Fame  of 

Cury,  p.  24.    Now  termed  hodge-podge.   Ilug- 

poek  WM  used  TEry  early  in  Ihe  melapborical 

arase,  •>  in  Audetay'i  Poems,  p.  29. 
IIOGGEROBMOW.      An  intcnuaeat  used  for 

cutting  hedges  with.    Warm. 
HOGGERS.     Same  aa  Cacirrt,  q.  v. 
HOGGET.    A  iheep  or  cult  after  it  has  pasted 

its  fini  year.      Tar.  diaL 
HOGGINS.     The  und  sifted  from  the  gravel 

before  the  jtonei  are  carted  upon  the  roads. 

Burr. 
HOGGREL.    A  voung  sheep.     Patigraee. 
HOG-GRUDBING.     Very  sordid.    Eail. 
HOGII.     A  hill.    Sen  Hon. 
HOG.HAWS.    Hips  and  hawa.    SohIM. 
HOGHE,  (I)  Oweth-,oughL     {J.-S.) 
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HOGMENA.    A  name  giTen  to  DecentbeT 

to  any  gift  during  that  month,  especially  on 

the  last  day;  a  new-year's-day  offering,    llog- 

mcna-night,  Ncw-ycar'a  eve.     See  Brockett. 

HOG  MI  N  NY.  A  yoong  pri  Tery  depriTed.  DePOu. 

HOG-MUTTON.    A  sheep  one  year  old.   Lme. 

IIOGO.  A  bad  smelL  I'lir.  dioL  It  nwuit 
formerly  any  strong  daTour  accompanied  with 
a  powerful  amell.    See  Sldnnei. 

HOG-OVER-HIGH.     Leap-^g.    fixf. 

HOG. FIGS.     Barrow  pigi.     Nartli. 

H0O.HUUBER.     A  clownish  person. 

HOG-SEEL.  The  thick  akin  on  the  neck  •od 
■houlden  of  a  hog.     Bail. 

HOGSHEAD.  7b  reuek  a  /.ogiluad,  to  laj 
down  tosleep.     A  canl  phrase. 

IIOO'S-HODBLE.    See  //o«We  (1). 

HOGS-NORTON.  "  I  think  thou  wut  bom  M 
Hoggs-Norton,  where  pigga  play  upon  Uut 
(he  organs,"  Howcll't  Englub  ProTcrba.  p.  IS. 
This  proTerhial  phrase  was  commonly  tA- 
dres9»d  to  any  clownish  fellow,  onacqaatlsteH 
with  tbe  rilea  of  good  aociett. 

HOG'S-PUDDING.  The  entrail  of  ■  hof. 
Bluffed  with  pudding,  composed  el  flour,  car- 
rants,  and  Bpice.     South, 

ttOG-TATHRS.  Bad  potatoes  of  ■  UtM  colear, 
only  fit  for  hogs.    Zteib. 

HOGWEED.     Knot-grau.    Noif. 

HOG- WOOL.  The  first  Heece  in  sliearing  lunhs. 
Eatl.    It  ia  omitted  by  Forby. 

HOGV.    Fearful.    See  Tundale,  p.  IS. 

HOH.    High.    {^..S.) 


HOI.     A  word  used  in  driving  hogl. 
HOICE.    To  boisl.    ColUer-B  Old  E 

77.    Houitig,  Harrison,  p.  129. 
IIOIDEN.    The  name  of  some  animal  n 

able  for  the  i-ivacity  of  iti  motions,  conjectured 

by  Gifford  to  be  a  leveret.     It  was  forTDCtly 

applied  to  the  youth  of  iHjtli  sexe^ 

HOIL.    ToejpeL     ShtgiM. 

HOILE.   Wholes  sound.    iA-S.'i 

WyUim 

Miwgn  hjrt  myght*,  ti 

Hr>MB*DakfndE  huta  ofhym  db<ltini^| 
Andfitlc.rariJlEhyiiltaunar  adcmJUL  T 


Dert  Infill*  thy  diih*  uhaUt  bcc. 

(2)  An  apple-turnover.    Eait. 
HOGMAN.    A  kind  of  Iwf.     See  tbe  Otd.  aud 
Regulalioni,  p.  69. 


HOILS.    The  heanls  of  barley.    Dartit.    •_ 
ems  to  be  tbe  aauie  as  Aoiu  id  an  eailjr  gl 
Reliq.  Ajitiq.  iL  84. 
IIOINB.    To  harass,  worry,  or  oppress. 

to  whine.     Line. 
HOIST.    Vmee.    Al«o,acou( 


i 


HOL  ■! 

HOCSTKR.    Toiiipport.    Eitei. 

HOI  STINO.THE-G LOVE.  A  Devonihiro  tm- 
torn  or  cuTTing  ■  band  witb  the  fltit  two 
fingen  erect,  ind  inrToundcil  by  floweti.  Tbia 
wii  fbrmetly  practised  at  LBmmai  lijr. 

HOIT.  (1)  A  newt.   Buck!. 

(21  An  awkward  bay;  knill-tangbl  child,  fforli. 

h)  To  indulge  in  rialoiia  and  noiiy  mirth. 
Wfiilfr. 

(4)  A  large  rod,  oritick.    Lane. 

HOIT-A-POIT.  Aituming  wn  nnaliiuble  to 
M«  or  station.    Eait. 

HOITY-TOITY.   See  Hify.iUg. 

HOX.  An  oak-tree.  S««  a  very  earlyliatiDHS. 
Sloane  i,  t.  b. 

HOKE.  (1)  A  hood.    Nominale  MS. 

(2)  To  gore  with  the  bomi.     Waif. 

(3)  A  nook,  or  comer.    Kentiell. 

(*)  To  romp,  or  playj  to  gambol.    Somrnfl. 

UOKER.  (I)  Frowardnen.  {A..S.)  HoitrUeh. 
Wright's  Pol.  SoBgt,  p.  204. 

(2)  A  ihoplifter.    See  Dekkcr'a  Lanthortie 
Candle-light,  1620,  Big.  B.  ill.     "  A  euoti 
filler,  acraftie  booker,"  Florio,  p.  1S7.    See 
Harriion')  England,  p.  183.   "  Hooking  and 
itcaliag,"  Florio,  p.  217. 

HOKET.  (1)  Scorn;  contempt.   (4..S.) 

(2)  A  pUjthing.    (A..ff.) 

HOKY-POKY.   Hocua-pocui.    North. 

HOL.    Whole  i  louod.    Silton. 

HOLARD.    A  ribald,  or  harlot.   Holert.  Rob. 
GlDuc.  Chron.  p.  26-    In  Ctifton't  tranilitioD 
of  Vegeeiiii,  Aolinim  are  mentioned  aa  unfil 
be  chosen  knights.     MS.  Douce  291.  f.  10. 

HOLBEARDKS.    Halberti.    Unton,  p.  1. 

HOLD.  (l)Afottniw.    (J.-S.) 

(2)  To  cry  hold  I  an  antboritative  way  of  Kpa- 
rating  combatant!,  according  (o  the  old  mili- 
tary lavi  at  lonnuunenti,  Ac 

(3)  Haldtkrt.  L  e.  take  the  tetter,  &e.  Ste  Ben 
Jonsop,  Ed.  Giflbrd,  iv.  347. 

i4)  A  diipute,  orargumCDl.    Batl. 
i)  Tnut ;  follhAibieaa.       Thtre  U  no  ieU  m 
kim,  i.e.  he  if  false  and  treacheraiia. 

f6)  To  take  care  1  to  beware. 

(7)  A  stag  vtaa  sai<l  to  take  hia  hold,  when  he 
went  into  cover.    See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

(»)  roAoUone'«i>H>n.topenislinthPsameCon- 
docl.  Tb  hold  OM  loei,  to  keep  rioae  to  the 
point.  Tb  hold/or  good,  to  approve.  Tiihold 
hotuthatd,  to  live  tbriftily.  n  hold  ei 
Aaiid.  to  pennade  him,  to  amuse  in  ordi 
deceive.  To  hold  rme  wllh  a  lak,  to  keep  him 
dawdling  with  iriaing  conyemhon.  Hold 
btUy  hold,  glutted,  sstuled.  Not  fit  to  hald 
the  amdle  to,  very  inferior  to.  To  hold  mtA 
to  agree  in  opinion.  To  it  in  hold,  to  bi 
grappling  with  one  aoolher. 

(9)  To  bel  a  wager.  To  hold  a  penny,  to  hct  i 
■rifle.    Siat. 

( 1 0)  To  put  a  priee  on  a  thing.  "  WTiai  hold  yoi 
(hit  book  at  ?"     Alao,  to  agree  to  a  bargain. 

HOLDE.  (1)  Old.    NommaleMS. 


(2)  Held ;  couddercd. 


HOLDERS.  (1}    The  fanga  of  a  dog.    Wat. 
(2)  Sheaves  placed  aa  ridges  on  com  aUdti  to 

hold  tiiecom  down  before  thethatdiingtakea 

place.     Dert. 
IIOLD.FAST.   A  phraae  oted  to  boreH 

from  one  cock  of  hay  to  the  next  in  ca 

aa  well  ai  to  caution  the  men  on  the  to* 

holdlait.    lar.diaL 
HOLU.FUE.    Putrid  blood.     North. 
HOLDING.  (1)  A  farm.     Comw, 
(2)  T)ie  burden  of  a  song.    Shai. 
HOLDYN.    Beholden.    Ipomydon,  1849. 
HOLDYNLYCIie.  Firmly.  Translated  by 

eitrr  in  MS.  EgertoD  829. 
HOLE.  (1)  A  game  pUyed  by  Udies,  r 

by  Miege,  in  v.  Trou.     It  ronaiited 

ling  little  balls  into  ele Ben  holea  at  the  end  o 
bench,  and  is  the  same  game  aa  Trunti 


This 


a   Taylor 


Motto,  12mo.  Lond.  I622.>ig.  D.  i< 
Madame,  the   game  Called   trunlies,  or   the 
Hole,"  Cotgraie. 

(2)  The  name  of  one  of  the  wont  apartment!  in 
the  Counterprison.  Takoltapcri 
him  to  gaol.  Craven  Dial.  1,  231. 

(3)  To  undermine.   North.    To  make  holea,  «i 
boro.    Pr.  Parr.  p.  243. 

(4)  Entire;  whole;  aound.    (J.-S.) 
hnndrethez  on  hye,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  jl 
77.    Ataoaverb.  tohea.'  ^ 


ItakithiiknighlaA 


tttifm 


(5) Hollow; deep ;c«neave.  North.  Metapha 

cally,  hungry,  cheetleaa,  or  comfort  leu. 
(S)  A  acrapc,  or  dilGcsIty.    far.  dial. 
(7)  Concealed.    See  Octovlan,  I3b&. 
m  To  earth,  as  a  fox,  &c.   North. 
m  To  hide.     Uiddietan.  H  400. 

(1 0)  Middle.    See  Craven  Gloss.  L  231. 

(11)  Hole  in  onr'i  coal,   a  btcmiah  or  in 
fection.      Var.  dial. 

HOLBI.YCHE.     Wholly.      Heame. 
UOLETTEZ.     Holes. 


:  dnellf  w> 


A.  1. 17,  r. ». 

HOLGH.  UaUow;  empty.  {J.-S.)  Holte, 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  7B.  HolJtet,  hallow,  sunk, 
Anturt  of  Arther,  ix.  12.  ■"  Hit  eighen  vnuea 
holte,"  RcUq.  Antiq.  i.  M. 

IIOLIMAUL.    To  beat.   Somernt. 

HOLINTRE.    AhoUy-nee.   ReUq.  Anliq.  i. 

HOLITE.     Hotineaa.    (.«.-S.) 


HOLL.  (1)  To  throw,  far.  dial. 
(3)  A  nuTOW,  or  dry  ditch.  Bail. 
(3)  HoIIdk.    See  HolpA. 


■Um.  Uul  wu  gwllid  II 


I.  J7.  t. 


HOLLAND-CHEESE.   Quteh  diECMt.   Seethe 

Cit\'e  Maleh,  fo!.  1639,  p.  10. 
HOLLARDS.    Dewl  hrsncbei  of  trecB.  Sxuej:. 
HOLLARDY-DAY.    Holy-rood  d»j.     Wat. 
UOLLE.    Sound;  weU.   (_.t..S.)   "Whilhen 

ioUt  and  aoniide,"  MS.  Cnntib,  Ff.  n.  4 

f.bl.    It  oceurt  in  R.  de  Brunne. 
HOLLBK.    A  holyhoek.   Nominate  MS. 
HOLLEN.     The  common   holly.     A'orf*.    See 

Perey'i  Reliquei.  p.  281. 
HOLLER.    Bitter  in  henlth.    (AS.) 


HOLLnSG.  Theeveof  the  Epiphuy,  to  called 
at  Broogh  in  Weilmoreland.  where  there  u 
annnal  proeeiaion  of  an  ash  tree,  lighted  on 
(he  topi  of  ill  branchea.  to  which  corobiulibli 
matter  has  beea  tied.  Thii  cuitom  it  in  com 
memoralion  of  the  itur  of  the  wiie  men  o: 
the  Eatl. 

HOLLOBALOO.    A  tmnultuoiu  noiac;   coa 

fution.  accompanied  with  Doiae. 
HOLLOCK.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,    [lumen, 
tioned  in  Gaicoigne'a  Delicate  Diet,  Lond. 
1576;  Florio,  p.  17. 

HOLLOW.  To  ital  a  pmm  hollmr,  to  gain  a 
coDleit  thoroughly,  where  much  lesa  eienion 
wouldhaTBcamed  the  point.  HoUiia  or  flat, 
a  game  menlioned  in  the  Nomenclalor, 
«Vi.  Lond.  1685.  p.  298. 

HOLLOW-MEAT.  Ponltiy,  relibid,  &c.,  any 
meal  not  lold  by  butchen.  Eatl.  AJao  called 
hoUovt-tnarr. 

HOLLY.  Entirely  i  wholly.  (.4.-S.)  UoUychf, 
ChrOD.  Vilodun.  p.  l£l. 

HOLM.  ( 1 )  Flat  hmd ;  a  imall  island ;  a  depoiit 
of  >oil  at  the  eonfliienee  of  two  waten.  Tlat 
ground!  near  water  are  called  bolnia.  "Some 
call  them  the  holmes,  hicaiite  tbey  lie  low. 
and  are  good  for  notbing  hut  grasse,"  Har. 
riion'B  Deacr.  of  England,  p.  43. 

(2)  The  holly.  Some  ippir  the  terra  to  the 
evergreen  oali,  but  Ibis  is  an  error. 

HOLM-SCREECIL    The  misael-thrmh.    Wat. 

HOLN.     Hid  [concealed.    {A.-S.) 

HOLONDIS.     High  londi;  dry  ground. 

HOLPE.    Helped.    Still  in  use.   Holpynotrim 
Ibe  aame  lenae. 


H  HOLSKM.     Wholeaoiue.      Lgdgalt. 

^K  HOLSY.    Tu  tie  by  luiating,  &c.   BtA. 

^B  HOLT.  (I)  A  grove,  or  foreit.    (A..S.)     Hollei 

^^M  Aort.  the  hoary  noodi.  a  very  common  ei- 

^H  preuion  in  early  poetry.    The  term  ii  atill  iti 

^^M  vat  for  a  imiU  planlaiioQ.  and  appears  even 

B 


fi  HOM 

in  early  limea  to  hive  lieen  geneiiUy  applied 

toafbreal  of  small  extent.     Broekett  ■ 
"a  peaked  hill  covered  nilh  wood," 
which  eiactly  luits  the  context  in  Ibe  quota. 
tions  given  by  Percy.     "  A  boult,  or  grove  of 
trees  about  a  bouse,"  Howell. 
Now  ihey  hyo  u  tbt  AaUt,  ih»  hartgraiii  kejitittn, 
ToherkeneorthehvenotelDheliWDe  IbBlitmilCL 

(2)  Holt  ioj  haldtth.  See  Maundevile,  p.  182; 
Reliq.  Ajiliq.l.  111. 

(3)  To  halt,  or  stop.    Var.  dial. 

(4)  A  boling,  going  into  a  hale,  or  putting  a  ball 
into  a  hole,  which  ia  required  at  seven]  gain  ~ 
1  gained  three  polnta  at  one  holt,  i.  e.  at  a 
holing. 

(5)  Saneai/fo(f(5). 

HOLTLESS.    C»ele9a;be«d]esi.     nrrtf. 

HOLUS-BOLUS.    All  at  once.     Line. 

HOLY-BYZONT.    A  ridiculoui  figure.    Norfk. 

HOLYMAS.    AU  Sainla-day.    Eai,l. 

HOLYROP.     WUd  hemp.      CrrarJ. 

HOLYS.    Hulls;  buiki.      ITanrr. 

HOLV-STONE.  A  stone  with  aholethrooghit 
naturally,  and  supposed  tn  be  of  great  efficacy 
against  wifchcrsft.    MtM. 

HOLY-WAKE.    A  bonfire.     Cfose. 

HOLY-WATER.  Halg-mitrr  frmt,  ltoly.valtr 
rat,  the  vessel  containing  holy-water  carried 
about  in  reUgiona  proceaiians.  Hofy-Kottr 
tlone,  the  atone  veuel  for  holy-waler,  placod 
near  the  entrance  of  a  church.  The  iMIer  is 
called«Ao/y.wo(eriCoc*by  Patagrave.  Holy. 
ica/er  clerk,  a  aatyrical  name  for  a  poor  scho- 
lar. "  Ajuebajuba.  a  holiitatur  clerke," 
(Nominate  MS.)  a  person  who  carried  the  holy- 
water.    The  term  occurs  in  Lydgatc. 

AniiiaiiT  KneTei  h«ih  oiitcvnetl  iha  Binhoprlk  of 
KlldJiteloiirtDptslilihpinlc,  arsgibauiule,  with. 
Dui  leintng.  niMeri,  or  good  quail  Ire.  BDt  "unhy 


HOHARD.     Homeward.     See  the   Frere  u4 

the  Boy,  ed.  Wright,  st.  22. 
HOMBER.    A  hatuuier.     ff'al. 
HOMBLE.    A  duck.     Dvnel. 

B.  (1)  Tbem.     See  Sir  Degrevant,  2. 
oaely  i  urgently.     Eatt. 
HOMEBREDS.    Young  kine,  bred  at  home,  or 

on  the  premiaes.     Katt. 
HOMECOME.     Arrival.     A'orM. 
HOME-DWELLERS.   Inhabitants  of  any  place, 

at  oppoaeil  to  titan  gers. 
HOME-HARVEST.     A  harvest. home.    Line. 
HOMELINGS,     Nativca;  residenu.    See  11  w 

rison's  Description  of  BiitaJne,  p.  6. 
HOMELLS.     Large  feet.     Wans. 
HOMELY.  (1)  Famiiiarty.    To  be  homcljr  witti 
Oman,  &c.  Honnan. 


I 


'MERED.     Hammered;  ittutli.    (AS.) 
iME-SCREECH.    Tlie  roiMle-thniah.    tf>i 

_  .iMBSTALL.     A  homeilMii,     E-ul. 
SOME -TO.     Eicept,     Somenfl. 

HOUILELE.     Humble.     (v*.-&) 

MS.  IXgbl 

HOMING.     Kdiculoos.     Ffifm- 
KOMLINESSE.  Domestic  toiBigemenl.  {J.-S.} 
HOMMKRED.     Decayed ;  mouldy,     YortiA. 
HOMPBL.    A  kind  of  jacket.     North. 
HOMSOM.    Wholesome  i  agrecBlile. 

Th.1  growrth  (llllo  of  Aenuon  flouili  far"- 

Lgdgall,  MS.  Sue.  Jnlit.  13*.  f-  !»■ 

HOMUKS.    LaiteUg«-     ««'•■ 
HONDE.(l)Ahuund.ordog.   <,A.-S.)   ffondei- 

lo*ge,  the  her!)  hound' i-tonguc,  MS.  Lincgln 

MediF.  Rec.  f.  2B3. 
(I)  A  hud.    Aid  hondt  I  Ih*  Mtte.  I  promiie 

jou  on  my  hud,  Sir  DegreTut,  S32,  1272. 


Th>*l 


HOO 

nONEVJ^RACH,    A  tmill  plum,  raj  fwttH, 

mentioned  by  Forbj.in  T. 
HONEY-LINGUED.     Honej^-toogncd.     (Lat.) 
HONEY-POTS.      A  boy'i  g»me.     They   roil 
■l\et  up,  uid  m  tben  [ireteuded  to  be 
I  to  market  hy  others  ms  honey,  the 

ment  consUling  in  the  difficulty  of  con- 

inuing  in  the  required  porition. 
HONEYSTALKS.     Clover  flowera,  which  con- 

Uin  ■  iweet  juice,     ll  i«  common  for  cattle  to 

oierebus"  IbemieWet  with  clover,  and  die. 

A'Br«. 
HONEYSUCK.    The  woodbine.     ITetf. 
HONEYSUCKLE.     According   to   Culpepper, 

the  white  honeyiuckle  and  red  iioncyiuctle 

were  names  of  the  white  and  red  wrtt  of 

meadow   trefoil.     In  the  West  of  England. 

Ihe    red  cloier   is   (till   called   honei-sucklc. 

See   alio  Gerard's  Herliall,  ed.  Johoeon,  p. 

1167.    The  yellow-rattle  is  likewise  10  called. 
IIONGB.     To  hug.     Lydgale. 


ieijU.1: 


HONGET.    Hanged.    (.*.-S.) 


I 


HONDBR.     A  hundred.    Rittm. 
HOND-HABBING.    Stealing.     {.I.-S.) 
HONE.  (1)  Stockings  ;  hoie,     .Vor/*. 
(2)  To  delay.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  \\. 

(J)  Shame ;  mockery.     (^-.V.) 

Thou  u1  noghldo,  tir,  ill  tbou  uii  i 


(*)  AhuiL     {AS.)     Also,  a  backbone. 
h)  Any.    "  In  hone  way."  MS.  Douce  301 

(6)  To  long  for:  to  desire.    NorlK    Lye  has 
this  as  a  Devonihire  word. 

(7)  To  swell  1  to  increase-    for.  AW, 
18)  To  ill  treM.  or  oppress.     Crsetn. 

(9)   A  thin    piece  of   dry  and  stale    bread. 

fleroit.   Also,  u  oil-cake, 
HONEST.  (I)  Noble  :  honourable.     (,A.-N.) 
(a)  Chaste.     This  sense  is  still  retained  in  the 

phiaae.  he  hat  made  m  honal  ironufl  u/  hfr, 

L  e.  manied  her  after  having  led  liec  astray. 
(3)  To  do  honour  to.     Jonton. 
HONBSTEE.   Honour;  virtue i  decency  ;  good 

manuen.    (_J.-N.) 
HONESTNAS.     Ornament.    Black's  notes  to 

Chronicon.  Vilodun.  p.  64. 
HONESTY.    The  herb  bolbonach. 
HONEY.     To  sweeten,  or  delight ;    eoai,  or 

flatter ;  to  caress.     It  is  sUlI  used  as  a  term 

of  eudcannenl.     Huloct.  in  his  Abecdarium, 
1532,  has  honeycomli  iu  the  lallcr  sense. 


"■  J 

Ll  M,  f.in4.     ■ 

.   ffl.  f.<i^^ 

a  piece  of      ^H 


MS-  mwiiA.  rr.  I 
HONICOMB,    A  flaw  or  defect  in  a  piece 

ordnance,  or  small  cann 
IIONISHED.    Starred  with  hunger  ud  cold. 

~    If.    Hence,  lean  and  misentble. 
HONKOUTH.     Strange;  foreign.    "  An  hon- 

kouth  londe,"  Rembrun,  p.  til. 
HONORANCE,     Honour.     (A.-K) 


In  I 

Sltlelh  ilUliiiK 


n  Crjil. 


HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS.      This 

word  is  presumeil  to  be  the  longest  in  existence. 

It  frequently  occurs  in  old  playi. 
HONOUR,  Obeisance.  Fltlcher. 
HONOUR-BRIGHT,    A  very  cmnroon  piotes- 

tatioB  of  integrity.   I'or.diaL 
HONOtlRlDE.     Adorned.     {A.S)     Hrnav- 

nwnlyi.  ornaments,  Tundale,  p.  59. 
HONT.  (I)  A  huntimu.     {AS.) 
(2)  Haunt.    Kyng  Aliuunder,  6531. 
HONTEYE.    Dishonour:  infamy,     {J.-K.^ 
IIONTLE.     A  handful.     North. 
HON  Y-SWETE.     Sweet  as  honey.     (.A^Jm 
HOO.  (!)  Halt;  slop.     See  Ho  (2). 

Who  hsilwiu  mothe  ibu  nn  wy  »• 


•tihou 


HOOD.  (I)  Wood. 


i 

M 

Iso.hHi! 

M 
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BOO  4 

(e)  The  ume  u  Ce^.  q.  t. 

HOOD-END.    The  hob  df  B  graW.     Ym-hh. 

HOODER8.  Th«  two  theatt*  U  the  toy  oft 
■hock  to  throw  off  Ibc  ran.  Alio  culled 
hood-sheaTei,  and  boods.  North, 

HOODKIN.  A  Iraiher  bolth;  formerlj  u»ed  by 
physiciaDB  for  eertua  oiediHDa. 

HOODMAN-BLIND.  Blind-msa's  bnlf.  See 
Plorio,  pp.  26,  301,  480;  Nomenclator,  p.  Z98 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  ».  C^^tu.Clme.mmtUr,  Satate; 
Cooper,  isa9,  in  t.  Mya.  U  is  called  Hnb 
«<n  bind  in  the  two  Angrie  Wameo  of 
Aliington,  p.  113,  and  Hoodwink  by  Drayton, 
"  The  hoodwinke  pUy,  or  hoodmanblinde,  in 
tome  placei  called  the  blindmanbof,"  Biret's 
Ahearie,  1580,  H.  597. 

HOODMOLD,  A  moulding  projectiog  over  a 
door  or  window.     YorkiS. 

HOOFK.    To  hOYC.  borer,  or  itind  off,   {AS.) 


I.  callg.  A 


I 


HOOIND.    Mneh  fiiligaed.     Yarhh. 

HOOK.  An  inatrument  of  a  curved  form  with 
which  some  sorts  of  corn  are  cnt.  The  difTer. 
ence  between  a  hook  and  a  tickle  it  thai  a 
book  i>  broad  with  a  sharp  edge,  whilst  a 
aickle  hu  a  narrow  blade  with  a  semted  edge. 
By  Aoai  or  tg  Croat,  by  one  means  or 
another ;  a  TCry  common  phrase.  It  occurs 
in  Du  Barlai.  p.  104  i  Florio,  p.  72.  Hoot ' 
a  common  term  of  reproach  in  early  writei 

HOOK-BACKBD.    Hump-backed  ;  crooked. 

HOOKER.     Same  as  Hotir,  q.  r. 

HOUK-FISHGS.  Those  kind  of  fiahes  that  a 
caught  by  books.    Line. 

HOOK-SEAMS.    Pannieri.    A'or-ft. 

HOOLE.    Wholly.    Nominale  MS. 

IVlgiUe,  MS.  Sot.  AoHi.  1«,  f- 

HOOLy,    Tenderly ;  gently.   North. 
HOOM.     An  oven.      Yorktk. 
HOOP.  (1)  A  buU-Gnch.     Samerut. 

(2)  Aquan  pot,  10  called  became  it  waa  formerly 
boDnd  with  hoop*,  like  a  barrel.  There  were 
generally  three  hoopa  on  the  qiiar(-pot, 
if  three  men  were  drinking,  each  would  take 
hii  hoop,  or  third  portion.  The  tonn  is 
in  nie.  and  explained  as  a  measure  coniistiag 
of  four  pecks ;  some  lay,  one  peck.  "  Half  a 
hoop  of  corn."  TuUie'a  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p. 
21.  Acmrdingto  Kennctt,  MS.  Lantd.  1033. 
the  hoop  contained  two  peckn;  but  in  his 
Glossary,  p.  147.  he  says  only  one  peck. 

(3)  Hoopaoil  Hidt,  an  in-door  game.  Darnel's 
Merrie  England,  L  5. 

(4)  To  boast,  or  brag.     Uae. 
ilODPER.     A  wild  swan.     Keimetl. 

ItOOIL     A  whore.     North.    It  occun  in  the 

Towneley  Myileriei,  p.  US. 
HOOROO.       A    habbub.       Wane.     "  Hoo-rOO, 

the  deTil's  to  do,"  a  proverb. 
IIOORS.     Hoane.     {A.-S.)   Hoot  occurs  in  the 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  248.   Hdoij,  Cornwall  Gloss, 

p.  9S,  tuA  used  also  in  Devon. 


BOP 


1100SING.    The  hnsk  of  a  nut.     North. 
HOOSIVER.     However.     Yortih. 
HOOT.     Hotly:  eagerly.   {AS.) 

And nunyd byi boot.  MS-  Bm<iBiA.tt.a.X,t.iM. 
HOOTCH.    To  crouch.     Utr^. 
HOOVING.     Hoeing.     Wort. 
HOOZE.    A  difficult  breathing,  or  half  ciin^ 
peculiar  to  cattle.    North.    See  the  Pi.  Parr. 
and  Hoot: 
HOP.  (1)  A  dance.     Var.  dial    Also  a  verb,  u 
■     the  following  oiample. 

Ill  )f  ih>t  he  uDtD  your  gnce  itlcjoc, 

(!)  To  hop  the  tteig,  to  escape  one's  crediton. 
die.  The  latter  ii  more  common. 

(3)  Wood  Gt  for  hop-poles.     Kent. 

(4)  To  jog.  or  jolt.    HoKrtt. 
HOP-ABOUTS.    Apple-dumplings.     ffVsf. 
HOP-ACRE.    About  half  an  acre,  or  that  space 

of  groimd  which  is  occupied  by  ■  thonaand 
plants.    Ilfrtf. 

HOP-CltEASE.    The  game  of  hop-icotch. 

HOP-DOG.  An  insiniment  used  lo  draw  hop- 
poles  out  of  the  ground.     Kf»t. 

HOPE.  (I)  Helped.     Par.  dial 

(2)  To  expect ;  to  trust ;  to  think.  Also,  eipecN 
talion.  {A.-S.)  "  Some  hoped  be  war  the 
fend  of  bell,"  i.  e.  thought,  Sevyn  Sages,  2SI3. 
The  occnrrence  of  the  word  with  the  meaiiings 
here  given  has  led  »ome  loodeni  editors  into 
many  strange  blunders. 

(3)  A  valley.    Also,  a  hiU.    North.    The  term 
the  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Linooln,  f. 


■■thou 


iopes." 


■  hla 
Ttghl  tuDd.  Uke  ■  wedding  ring*.  ■  >iaft.*lnti. 

Its.  .(ijtiiwti  su,  r.  se. 

HOP-HARLOT.     See  Hap-hnrlot. 

HOP-HEADLESS,  ^"hen  a  king  behskded  ■ 
person,  be  was  said  to  make  him  hop  headltn, 
a  phrase  which  occurs  in  many  early  wrilen. 

and  was  even  applied  to  decapitation  in  battle- 
See  Ungloft,  p.  179;  Hall,  Edward  IV-.f.  3. 
VitpukAije  in  Ihe  vile  the  wovarde  byholdvthe, 

KS.  out.  Oiitg.  A.  II.  t.  11*. 

HOP-HORSES.  Ladders  for  Ihe  pnipoae  of 
horsing  haps.    See  fforie  (5). 

HOPHOULAD.  A  species  of  moth  which  ap- 
pears  in  Mav.      Wore. 

IIOPKIN.  A  treat  to  bbourcts  after  hop- 
picking.     KfnI. 

HOP-O-DOCK.     A  lame  person.     Cmtm. 

HOPOLAND.  A  military  cloak,  made  of  come 
cloth.  See  Teat.  Velust.,  pp.  187,  218.  The 
term  was  applied  lo  several  kinds  of  loose 
garments. 

HOP-0-HY-THUMB.  A  very  diminulire  per- 
son. I'ar.  dial.  "  Hoppe  upon  my  thombe, 
JrtlilloH,"  Palsgnve. 

HOPPE.     Unseed.     Prompl.  Part}. 

HOPPEN.     A  maggot.     Somerifl. 

HOPPER,  A  seed-basket.  ■'  A  sedelepe  or  a 
hopere,"  MS.   Egetton   829.     Hopptraned, 


d 


HOB  4; 

applied  (o«  person  with  Urge  bnttocki.  Ken- 
■Ktt  ufi,  "  inv  one  whmc  [■meneu  lies  in 
the  hip  is  nl)«]  hoppciarud,"  Howell  has 
the  lem  hopper-hipped.  La.  Trt.  *ra.  21. 
Happtr-etie,  ■  teed-cake  wilh  plunu  in  it, 
vith  which  the  farmen  (real  thair  terrauti 


>  of  the 


e  ii  aai) 

HOPPER-FREES.     When  the  ten 

manor  of  Sheffield  ground  their  corn  at  the 
lord't  milt,  tome  of  them  were  called  happtr- 
Jrtef,  being  privileged  in  consequence  of  some 
exitaardinai?  lervice  which  tbef  perfonn^d 
in  keeping  the  weira  npon  the  ri*er  in  good 
repair.     Hallamibiie  Glou.  p.  51. 

HOPPER-TROUGH.  The  boi  in  ■  mill  into 
whii^h  the  gnin  ii  put  for  grinding.    Wal. 

HOPPESTERES.    Dancen.    (A.-S.) 

HOPPET.  (I)  To  hop.    Somtrttt. 

(2)  A  hand-buket.  Car.  dial  Also,  the  diih 
Died  bj  minen  to  meuure  their  ore  in. 

(3)  An  inbal  in  amia.     Yarbh. 
HOPPING.  (I)  The  game  of  priion-bira,  in 

which  the  penon*  who  pUj  hop  throughout 
the  game.    Berkt. 
(2)  A  dancing.     A  country  fair  or  wake,  al 
which  dandng  ii  a  principal  amuiemenl,  1*  so 
called  in  the  North  of  England. 

Ogiln  tbe  romt  of  Ihii  Mng«. 

HOPPING-DERBV.  A  diminutive  lame  ^.ionl 
XorlA.  Forby  has  Aopjjinj-jrifrt,  a  common 
appellation  of  any  one  who  limp. 

HOPPING-MAD.    Viuleotly  augrr.     Gloac. 

HOPPIT.  A  nnall  field,  generally  one  near  a 
house,  of  a  iqiure  form.     Euex. 

HOPPLE.  To  lie  the  feet  of  an  animal,  to  pre- 
vent it  atraving.  Hence,  Coa-iyipirt.  Alio, 
to  manacle  a  felon,  or  priaoner. 

HOPPLING.  Tottering:  moving  weakly  and 
untteadily.     Enil. 

HOPPY.    To  hop.  or  caper.     Wal.    Thii  form 


HORD.    Treajnre.     (.*.-*) 


i«.t.  Ft.  V.MH.M.1 
HORDAN.     WliorcdDm.    Hore/unm,  Reliq.  Au- 
■'-  ■  -■"■      ■'---'-  -    Riuoa. 


MS.  C-n.Vafo..  A.l\i.l.U. 

HORDE.  (1)  A  point,  or  edge.     (^.-S.) 
(2)  A  cnw  great  with  calf.    Deron  MS.  GL 
HORDE-HOWS.    A  shed  for  cattle.    Alao,  a 
uure  houie,  or  treasury. 
Ill>(lila«bii>f  RaBW  Tale, 


HOHDEYNB.    Ap|>oinled.    R.  Clouc.  p.*  152. 
HORDOCK.    A  plant  mentioned  in  aoiDe  eaily 

4to.  editions  of  King  Lear. 
HORE.  (1)  Whoredom ;  adulterT- 

Sfib  Ihs  tT>u  llial  Ctjil  Jbnii, 
Tborouih  hjtgntm  AD1I  ftrlu. 


in  Skell 


113. 


HOP-SCOTCH.  A  common  children'!  game. 
The  object  proposed  in  this  game  i>  to  eject  a 
stone,  slate, or  "  dump"  out  of  afiirm  linearly 
marked  on  the  ground  in  dilferent  directions, 
bf  hopping,  without  touching  any  of  the  lines. 
Called  Hopieon  in  Yorkshire. 

HOPSHACKLBS.    Conjectured  hj  Naie* 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed  upon  the 
of  a  race  by  the  judges  of  the  contest.    The 
term  ii  lucd  by  Aachun. 

HOP-THUMB.     See  Hcpj,-my-llua<A. 
A  eDdtaer  itatidlpnl  hai>lhviHb, 

HOP'TO.    A  graiping  fellow,  one  who  jumps  at 

eieryttung.     Stiffoli. 
HOQUETON.    The  gambeson.    (.^,-A'.) 
HORCOP.    AbasUnL    Paliffravr. 

A  lamp  lobeyowTvhrfire. 

MS.  QmuA.  Ff.  IL  38.  r.  n. 

Thou  HTit*  nttic,  najki^.  te  mr  tspjic  t 


(3)  Hoary  ;  aged  ;  grey.    (jI.-S.)    To  become 
hoary.     Rellq.  Antiq.  i.  121. 

Lne  we  BOW  of  kysf  ^aon. 


H0REH0W8E.      A  hratheL     Pntmpt.  Fan. 
HORELING.     An  adalteicr.    (A..S.) 
Aiul  wmdi  u  bum  Diit  II  wtif 

HORELL.      An  adulterer.'     (.«.-£) 
HORESilED.    Hoarseness.     Arch.  ax.  409. 
HOREWORT.    The  herb  cudweed. 
HORHOWNB.    The  plant  hurehound.     "  An 

heved  hor  all  horhowne."  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  9. 
HORN.  (1)  A  comer.    XaU.    (-*..&) 

(2)  To  gore  wilh  the  homa.     Aorf. 

(3)  In  a  Ann  mkn  th*  drtil  it  iUaJ,  spoken 
ironically  of  a  thing  never  likely  (o  happeu. 

HORNAGE.  Aquanlity  of  com  formeriy  given 
yearly  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  tor  every  on 
worked  in  the  plough  on  lands  within  his  juria- 
diclion.    See  COIgrave,  in  v.  Dnael. 

HORN-BOOK.  A  aingle  sheet  protected  Willi 
bom,  formerly  used  by  children  for  learning 
their  alphabet,  ll  was  usually  suspended  from 
Ibe  girdle.  Pegge  givea  the  phrase  lo  break 
ow'i  hOTTt-boai,  to  incur  dis|drainreu 

HORN-BURN.  To  bum  the  bonu  of  cattk 
with  the  ownen'  initials.   North. 

HORNCOOT.     An  owL    Baiteg. 

HORNED.    Mitred.    MS.  Bodl.  &3e. 

HORNEN.    Made  of  horn.     lor.  dial 


1 
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HOSNER.  (1)  A  caokold.    Dtkler. 

(2)  A  malta  of  lionu.     Hamerttier,  a  female 

HOKNEV.    Af«l.eh:JodT«che«t.  A'orrt.  Alao 

a  name  of  the  dcTJt. 
IIORNEY-TOP.    Theendofacow'thorn.madt 

like  a  top  for  bop  In  plaj  mlh. 
HORN.PAIIt.  An  uinuil  fBlrbeldal  ChsrltaQ, 
ill  Kent,  on  St.  Luke'jday,  the  IBth  of  Octo- 
ber. It  coniials  of  a  riuHiui  mob,  who.  aftet 
a  printed  tunimoiu  diipened  tlirough  tbe  ad- 
jacent toniu,  meet  at  Cuekold's  Puial,  ncai 
Deptford,  and  march  ftoin  thence,  in  procea- 
■ion,  tlirough  Ibat  town  aad  Gieenwicb,  to 
Charlton,  with  Iioidi  of  different  kindi  upon 
their  beads ;  and  at  the  fair  there  are  told 
noi's  iioroi,  and  ever;  sort  of  tof  made  of 
1  the  gin^rbread  flgurca  have  horaa. 
It  was  formerlf  the  fashion  iiii  mca  to  go  to 
Horn-Pair  in  nomen'i  clothes.  See  further  ia 
Groie  and  Brand. 

nORMCLE.     A  hornet-    Shhtx. 

HOKNKECKE.  Thefishgreen-baDt  Pal^rmi. 
It  occun  apparentlj  u  a  terra  of  eooleuipl,  a 
foolish  fellow,  in  Skellon.iL  77. 

HORN-MAD.  Raiinf  mad.  See  the  Optick 
Glaue  of  Human,  1639,  pp.  47.  129,  Uh; 
W.  Mapea,  p.  285,  llornmood,  Stanihuist, 
p.  26 ;  Chester  Plays,  ii.  69. 

HORN-PIE.    The  lapwing.    Ee>l. 

HORNS.  To  make  bomb  at  a  penon,  to  put 
the  foreBnger  of  one  hand  between  the  first 
and  second  finger  of  theother.  SecTarllon'» 
Jssttip.  15;  Cotgnve,inT.  Cinm. 

HORN-SHOOT.  To  incline  or  diTerge,  laiil  of 
an;  stone  or  timber  which  ahould  be  pamtlel 
with  Ihe  Une  of  the  walL    JVorf  A 

HORN-THUMB.  A  caae  of  horn,  put  on  ll 
tbnmb,  to  receive  the  edge  of  tbe  knife,  i 
implement  formeiiyuaed  by  cat-punes.  Henc 
the  term  was  used  generally  for  a  pickpoeke 

HORNV-IIIC.     Aboyt'game.    Moor.p.ZSS. 

IIOHNY-WINK.    Thelapwing.     Cwnw. 

HOROLOGE,    A  clock.     (Lat.) 

HORONE.     The  white  horehouad.     Pr.  Pan 

HOROWE.  Paul.  Ckaticer.  Still  used  i 
Deyon,  pronounced  Aerrjf. 

HORPYD.    Bold.    {A.~S.) 


Doml. 

HORROCKS.  A  Urge  ht  woman.    Olaue. 

HORBT.    The  hoar-lVoat.    Suffolk. 

ItORS.     Horses.     Ounictr. 

HORSAM.     Uoney.      Yarkik. 

HORSBAD.  A  term  of  reproach,  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  wAore'i-iinf. 

IIORSBERE.    A  bonc-btter.     (.f.-S.) 

KORS-CHARGB.  Hone-load.  WilLWerw.  p.  15. 

HORSCHONE.     Hone-shoes.    Lydgate. 

HORSE.  (.1)  Hoane.    {A.S.) 

(2)  An  obstruction ofa  vein  or  itratum  in  a  mine. 
Narlh. 


(3}  A  machiaeupon  whichuiytbin^ 

by  laying  il  acroas.     A  plank  to  stand  apoo  in 
digging  in  wet  ditches  ia  so  called. 

(4)  Horie  and/ool,  altogether,  entirely.  "  Hone 
and  haltock  is  said  to  lie  the  tayaj  word  when 
Ihey  go  a  goaauping,"  Urrj's  MS.  Adds,  to  Ray. 

(5)  To  tie  the  upper  branches  of  tbe  hop-plant 
to  the  pole.     Kml. 

HORSE-BALLET.  A  dance  or  ball  performed 
by  horses.     Blount. 

HORSE-BAZE.    Woader.    Nortkunib. 

HOHSEBEECH.    The  hornbeam.     Sunex. 

HORSE -BRAMBLE.    The  wild  rose.     Nmf. 

HORSE-CIIIRE.    The  herb  germander. 

HOKSE-COD.    A  horse  collar.    North. 

ilORSE-CORN.  The  small  earn  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  sifting.  i>n'on.  Hairiaon,  p.  168. 
gives  (his  term  to  beans,  peas,  oats,  Sic. 

HORSE-COURSER.  Ahorse-dealer.  See  Mar- 
lowe, ii.  178;  Hanison's  England,  p.  220, 
The  term  hurte-coaper  is  still  in  use  in  tlie 
North  of  England. 

HORSEDE.    On  horseback. 


No  eallaplDE  kata-tatmalh.nt  tot  me. 

HORSE-GOGS.    A  kind  of  wild  plum. 
HOKSEHEAD.      Marit  aj^laa,  appUnl  to  a 

mare.     Someraet.     Also,  honrhod. 
HORSEHELME.    A  kind  of  herb,  mentioned  in 

MS.  Lincoln  Med.  f.  290. 
HORSE-HOE.    A  break  of  land,     South. 
HORSE-KNAVE.    A  groom.    U-S.1 


HORSE-KNOP.    Knapweed,     rar.dial. 

HORSE-LAUGH.     A  loud  hearty  laugh. 

HORSELDER.  The  herb  eampmula.  It  {a 
CiUed  horitUe  in  MS.  Med.  Line,  t  281,  eU- 
canipane.    Compare  Gerard,  SuppI, 

HORSE-LEECH.    A  hone-doctor,  orfarrwr. 

HORSE-LOAVES.  A  kind  of  bread,  fonnerl; 
given  to  horaes.  It  was  anciently  a  commoa 
phrase  to  say  that  a  diminutive  peraon  waa  no 
higlier  than  three  horae-loBECi.  A  pimse 
slill  current  says  auch  a  one  must  stand  on 
three  penny  loivea  to  took  over  Ihe  back  of  ■ 
goal,  or.  Bomelimes,  a  duck. 

IIOKSE-MA-GOG.  All  ^og.  Eatl.  Mta,  ■ 
large  coarse  person,  the  latter  being  likewise 
a  hnne-monel,  or  luiriemiuieL 

HORSE-NEST.  A  troublesome  repetition  of 
Bu  old  tale.     Ghne. 

IIORSE-NIGHTCAP.     A  bundle  of  straw. 

HORSE-PENNIES.    Thcherh  yellow-rattlo. 

HOIISE-PLAY.     Rough  apott.    Wat. 

HORSE-POND.  A  pond  Lied  chiefly  for  water' 
ing  horsea.      Var.diaL 

HORSE-SHOES.  The  game  of  coita,  wlOch 
1  formerly  played  with  honc-ghocs. 


HOHSE-STINGBIt.    A  gtd-fly.    tTnt. 
HORSB-STONE.    A  borK-block.    lane. 
UORSE-STOPPLES.     Hole*  made  by  Ihe  feel 

of  honcB  in  wet  land.     Souf&. 
IIORSK-THISTLE.    The  wild  1  ell uce. 
HORSB-TRBB.   The  beam  dd  vhii^li  llie  tim- 
ber i>  placed  ID  a  uwpiL    North. 
HORSE- WARE.    Hone-Kub.     Bub. 
HORSHARUB.   A  keeper  of  hones.   This  term 

ocean  in  Nomioale  MS. 
IIORSING-STBPS,    Same  u  Iferie-itene,  q.  v. 
IIORSKAME.    A  cuny-comb,  ■■  Vatamutntm, 

I  honliame,"  Noinioikle  MS. 
IIORSTAKE.    A  kind  of  weapon.   '■  llontaken, 

ladeu  with  wylde  fyer,"  are  meatioaed  in  tlie 

Suie  Pipers,  iii.  543. 
HORT-YARD.     A   gsjden,  or  orchard.     See 

Plorio,  ed.lGll.  pp.a3,138. 
ltOR\'E.  (1)  To  be  uiious.     Doritl. 

(2)  Come  nearer  I  An  exclamation  luanllr  ap- 
plied lo  hones.    Drrb. 

IIOS.    Hoarse.   Bilim.    See  Hoari. 
HOSCIIT.    Hushed.    Rittan. 
HOSE.  (l)The  tlinul;  Ihe  neck.     Cumi. 
(!)Theihea(afconi.   MorlM. 

(3)  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both  in  one.  The 
bose  apiwan  t«  have  had  mao;  varioui  shapes 
at  different  periods. 

of  fixie  lylliE  ind  o[  putpull  pallt, 


K 


H)  To  embrace.  From  Halie,  q. 

MS.  Unsd.  1033. 
HOSELY.     To  reeei 

GliHi.  to  Rob.  Clone  p.  6S9. 
BOSERE.    Whosoerer. 


lacrament.     See 


SHOW.    The  whole  show;  ererTtbing  e: 

posed  to  sight.    South. 
HOSIER.    Formerly  this  term  was  applied  ■ 

tailors  who  sold  luen'i  garments  ready  msdc 
HOSPITAL.    Christ's  Hospital  was  ollen  called 

the  Hospital  by  old  writers.    Foandlingi  we 

sent  thereon  its  first  institutioa. 
HOSPITALERS.      Religious   penons  who  i 

tended  the  sick  in  hospitals,     {I^t.) 
H0S3.     A  horse,      far.  dial. 
HOSSB.     To  bun  aliout.    Faligravt. 
HOST.  (1)  Tried,    tane. 
(2)  To  reckon  without 


r  all 


The  f 


rO)  To  abode,  or  lodge.    Shai. 
*  \vi  Tu  bt  at  htat,  i.  e.  at  eninily. 
HOSTAYB.    To  make  a  hostile  in 


IIOSTELB.  To  give  lodging;  torecdTe  into  «n 
inn.  Hnt/eOfrv,  an  innkeeper.  See  Maunde- 
Tile,  p.  2M.  The  students  in  the  ancient 
hotltU,  or  small  colleges,  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  were  called  hottrim,  Harrison,  p,  1  iS, 
HofUtrie,  an  inn,  or  lodging-house.  Pegge 
has,  HvLhome,  an  ale-house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lodgen. 

brci  SDil  borosfhi  loaim,  bulmt  ludieprjnsi  the 


IIOSTEIL  (1)  An  oyster.    Line. 

(2)  A  kind  orjugwithoulahandle.  Dna*. 

HOSTILE  MENTS.    Household  furniture  i 

kind  of  utensils  or  implements.     Someti 

hutllfmtHtt.     (J..N.) 
HOSTING.  A  hostile  ineuraioo.  See  Sttnibunt. 

p.  SI ;  Holinihed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  J.  27. 
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BOSTB.    To  swell,  or  (ennent.    Aich.  > 


HOSTOUR.   Agoshswk.   It  isthetransUtion  of 

^yiirrr  inMS.  Addit.  11579. 
IIOSTRIE.    An  inn.    (^.-A'.) 
HOSTYLDE.    Hospitable.     Also,  put  i^)  at 

innorho5ti7.   MS.  BibL  Beg.  12  -  ' 
HOT.  {I)  His.    SuffeU. 

(2)  A  Snger-stall.    Lane. 

(3)  A  kind  of  hasket  used  for  cairying  dung. 


(4)  Wliat.    SumerMel. 

fh'f  Higbt;  ordered.    Triitrem  Gloss. 

(6)  Hal  in  the  giur,  very  earnest  or  ansjous  on 
any  subject.  NMhtrhat  nor  rold,  under  any 
circumstances.  Hot  prai  amf  bacnt,  a  game 
similar  lo  Hide  and  ttei,  only  the  thing  hid 
is  often  inanimate. 

(7)  To  heat,  or  make  hot.     yolli. 
IIOTAGOE.    Tomovenimbly,  spoken  chiefly  of 

the  tongue.  Suitn. 
HOTCH.  To  shake;  to  separate  beans  from 
peas,  after  they  are  thrashed  ;  to  limp  ;  to  be 
restless  -,  to  move  by  sodden  jerks,  or  starts  ; 
to  drive  cattle;  to  boil  a  quantity  of  cockles 
together.  AVM.  When  they  shiko  polatoes 
in  a  bag,  so  that  Ihey  may  lie  the  closer,  they 
are  said  to  AofrA  them.  Cockles  alto  arc  said 
lo  be  holched.  when  a  quantity  of  them  has 
been  boiled  together.  II  is  likewise  used  to 
ligni^  an  awkwivrd  or  unguoly  mode  of  pm- 
gressing;  as  the  old  woman  said,  "  I  bustled 
through  the  crowd,  and  she  holehed  after  me ;'' 
and  when  a  man,  walking  with  a  boy,  goes  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  latter  on  the  run.  he 
is  described  as  keeping  him  hatching,  Uost 
probsbly  from  the  fVench  AecAer,  which  means 
to  shake,  jog,  Bic.  Line. 
HOTCHBL.   To  walk  awkwarifly,  or  lamely  1  lo 

sbuffle  iu  walking.     fTara. 
HOTCHENB.    To  beat ;  to  chop  ? 


m 


IE  faO*  hotlr  dyntUi, 


HOT-COCKLES.  A  gsme  in  which  one  pereon 
IB  face  ind  i>  haodwinked,  tncl 
iMiiig  (truck,  miut  gueis  wbo  it  wu  tt 
him.  A  good  |)irl  of  tbe  fun  conaiated 
hardneu  uf  tbe  slapi,  which  wcrr  generally 
giien  on  the  thiane  of  bom 
loerlf  ■  cummon  ipoit  U  Cbristmu.  See 
Hawkini,  iii.  204  ;  Fiona,  p.  26  ;  Colgnre,  in 
V.  Bouthoit.  Goldimith  mentiaiu  the  gunt  in 
hii  Vicir  of  Wikeneld,  ch.  xi.  7b  til  upon 
iol  focila,  to  he  very  impatient. 

IIOTE.  (!)  Avow,  or  promise.     (^..5.) 
Yd  hnciiE  mUt  Ihjai  Oitj  vale. 
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(i)nait.    KyngAliuaoder,  3396. 
(3)  Promiie'l.     Alio  ai  Hat  (5). 


(4  )  To  ihout,  or  make  a  noiie. 
HOT-EVIL.  Af«ver.  Pmm. 
HOT- FOOT.  SiaD<!  u  Folf-hol.  q.  ^ 
IIOTH.  A  heith.  Launfal,  250. 
HOT.IIOUSE.  (1)  A  brothel.  Siai. 
(2)  In  utt-wDrka,  the  roombelneeu  (he  furnace 
and  the  chimney  lonards  wliich  the  smoke  ii 
conveyed  when  the  salt  ia  set  to  dry. 
HOT-PLANETS.  The  blight  in  com, 
HOT-POT.    A  miituie  of  ale  and  spirits  made 

hoi.     Grote. 
IIOT-SHOOTS.    A  compound  made  hy  taking 
one  third  part  of  the  imallesi  af  any  pit-coal, 
sea,  or  charcoal,  and  mixing  them  very  well 
together  with  loam,  to  be  made  into  balla  with 
Ufine,  and  dried  for  firing, 
tlOT-SlIOT.     A  foolith   incoDsidemte  fellow. 
See    Melton'i    Sixefold    Politician,     1600, 
p.  53  ;  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  4. 
HOTSPUR.  A  nuh  person.  "  An  headlong  hot - 
apur,"  Holinihed, Chroa.  Ireland,  pp.97,  101. 
Alio  an  adjective,  warm,  vehemenL 
HOTTEL.    A  heated  iniD.    Nvrlk. 
HOTTER.    To  boil;  to  ra^  vilh  paision;  to 

trouble,  or  vex.    NoriA. 
HOTTES.    Huts.    Also,  oab. 
HOTTLE.    A  fingerstall,    ybrlh. 
HOTTS.  (1)  Water-porridge.   flortA. 

(2)  Tbe  bips.    Craven  Glossary,  i.  235. 

(3)  Round  ball*  of  leather  stulfed  and  tied  on  the 
sharp  endt  of  tbe  spurs  of  Ggb ting-cocks,  to 
prevent  tbem  from  hurting  one  another. 

HOT-WATERS.     Spirits.    North.    This  Icrm 

occurs  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  3^2. 
HOUDERY.    Cloudy ;  overcast.     Weit. 
HOUGH.  (1)  A  burrow,  or  den.    Eiul. 

(2)  To  breathe  hard  i  to  pant.     Souli. 

(3)  To  disahle  an  animal  hy  cutting  its  hooghi. 


(4)  A  hollow,  or  dell.    NerlA.    See  the  Chron.    < 

Mirah.  ed.  Black,  p.  4. 
HOL'GHER.    The  public  whipper  of  crimiiuls,    | 

the  eieculioner  of  criminals.    Naee.  ' 

HOUGHLE.    The  shank  of  heef.     f/ortH.  ' 

HOLGIlS.    A  dirty  drab.     Xor/k. 
HOUGIITS.     Large  clnmsy  feet     SiifoU. 
HOULE.    An  owl.    Nominale  MS. 
IIOUI^HAMPERS.      Hollow  and  empi;  ato- 

macbs.     Craen,  | 

HOULT.     Sanieas//o6n  (1). 
HOUNBINDE.    Tolooien,  orfree.    (^..i)        ] 
HOITNCES.    The  ornament*  on  the  collar  ofs    ,( 

cart-horae.     Eail.  J 

HOUNCURTEIS.     Uneourteous,     {J.S.) 

N«  can  I  nojl  on  villi,'        US.  Olt*r  tS. 

HOUNCT-JOUNCY.    Awkward.    Batt.  \ 

HOUND.  (1)  A  common  term  of  reproach,  atill   ,' 
in  frequent  v  "       "     ■        ■  -      ' 


artih. 


(2)  To  set  on,  saadog.ic    A'orf*. 
HOUNDBENE.    The  herb  hoarhou 
HOUNDHERRY.    The  nigfatabade. 
HOUNDED.     Hunted  i  scolded.     Di 
HOUND-FISH.    Thedog-flsh.  (^.-S:) 

fyah.  Lydgate'i  Minor  Poemi,  p.  201.i 
HOLiNDYS-BERVE.    Tbeplanti     ^' 
HOUNE.  (I)  A  hound.     Ountctr. 
(2)  Own.     See  Wright's  Anec.  UL  p. 
HOUNLAW.    Against  law.     (^.-S.) 
HOUNLELE.    DisloyaL     (A-S.) 
HOUN'SELE.     Unhappineaa. 

Wiih  mudiil  luunnli  ich  Inli  ml  Uf. 

HO-UP.    Tbe  hunters'  halloo.   Gent  RKC.'e4. 
HOUPBD.     Hooped,  or  hoOowed.    (  V.^.) 
KOUFEN.    To  hoop,  or  shout,   (^..j.)    Ho^ 
is  the  word  generally  naed  ia  catching  caltl«. 
HOUPY.     A  horw.     Craven. 
HOURES.  The  RoniitLb  church  service.  (.4..A.) 
HOURNVNG.     Adorning.    (Lat.) 
HOURSCHES.     Rush? 


HOUS.     Houses. 
HOUSALL,     Dc 
HOUSE.  (1)  In 
ordinary    sitting-rooi. 


icBlic-     Colgravi. 
farm-bouie,  tbe  k: 
Keonett  a 


.,  t.-a. 


wMS.l 


,1033. 


hsU.   SeeMS.LBDad.1033. 

(2)  To  put  com  in  a  bam.    Soalk. 

(3)  To  hide  -,  to  get  bid,     Yerkth. 

(4)  To  grow  thick,  as  com  does.     Ea*U 

(5)  Adeepbing  into  which  block  tin  iapd 
smelling.   DeriyiA, 

(6)  A  partition  in  a  chess-board. 

(7)  To  put  tht  hoatt  oat  of  vindowt,  to 
great  disorder.  To  he  al  the  Aousr  (^ 
great  rage.  Norlli. 

(8)  To  stir  up.    Tim  Dobbin  Gloss. 

(9)  A  chad's  coverlet.     Deeon. 
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|eV3K>T>0VB.  A  peraon  who  U  conitinllj' 
I;  It  home.  ir«/. 
lOUSELB.  The  Euchnriit.  Abo.  to  admi- 
.  To  ten  ktniirltd,  lo  re- 
(A.-S.)  HoHMfyiu/peo- 
pit.  people  who  wrre  houseled,  or  cmumuni- 
cinti.  ipell  Iniiielinp  peopit  iu  Blount. 
Wlita  bolr  tnndyi  Inlo  bndd  he  cu  bym  diciH, 


,  white  tupiic  ao  Ivtydd;^ 


BOTJSELINGS.    Titne  uiiniali,  < 
m*1i  bred  up  by  htnd.     North. 

KOUSELL.    HouiiDgs.     Nieolat. 

UOUSBN.  Houses.  Tor.  dial.  To  housenee, 
to  tl*f  tt  home.  Houtmg,  Hkrriaon'a  Bri- 
taitie,  p.  33  ;  AudeUf 'a  Poemi,  p.  33 ;  Arrivil 
of  King  Edvard  IV.  p.  3B. 

ROUSE-OF-OFKtCE.  Ajkkei.  See  netcber'a 
Poema,  p,  117  ;  Arc^.  x.  401. 

HOUSE.PLACE.  Suneu  J/ou»(I>.    UUiIm 

called  (be  Itouantedii. 
>BOi;smG.  (1)  A  pMticoit.     ttac. 
Kt)  A  Diche  for  «>Utue.    See  Dloivo'i  Gothic 
r  Archileclore.  ed.  1B44. 
'{S)  The  leather  futeued  it  ■  hone'a  collu-  to 
tnrn  oier   the  back   vhcD   it  raiui.       It  ii 
(Carcel;  necetsary  to  observe,  tile  lenn  wai 
■pplied  anciently  to  the  coverings  of  >  horie  of 
Tarious  docriptioni. 

H0US3.  (I)  Large  coarie  feet.    Bail. 

(2)  A  short  mantle  made  of  coarse  material!, 
genenllr  worn  aa  a  proWction  from  thowiry 
weather.  {Fr.)  Diyden  uici  the  word,  and 
sad  work  doei  Forty  make  of  it,  ii.  167. 

HOUT.     Hold.    Alio,  ought,  anything. 

lOUTE.     A  danghiU  cock  ■     Ju»i«,. 
[OUTING.    An  owl.    Som^itl. 
lOUTS.    Pshaw  I  Niyl     North. 

HOUZB.    To  lade  water,     rortwh. 

HOVE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  ho^r.     (,A..S.] 


Ied«,». 


i 


knlghck  rode  I 


kQj'glit]r'  WE  be  love  aud  abfile. 

I)  To  HA  or  heave.  North.  See  Kyng  Horn, 
1277.  In  (he  foUovring passages  it appean  to 
lean  heaTcd  or  lifted  at  baptiim. 

Cod  hfl  (Tit  forlHde  aad  ehTldt. 


(3)  To  behove.    Collier's  Old  B 
US  To  Uke  shelter.     Chtti. 
(5)  To  move.     Sumtrul. 


t  (6)  To  float  on  the  witer,  u  a  ship.  tie. 


S  HOW 

(7)  A  child's  cinl.     PBlngnm. 

(SJ  Tlic  ground  ivy,  or  ilehoof. 

(9)  Dregs  of  oil,  impurities  floating  on  the 
face.     Proatpl.  Parr. 

IIOVE-DANCE.  The  conrtjance. 
Wheieu  I  muile  a.xiaci  end  lynce 
The  Auni.Jaiiitre  Bud  nrolrDge, 


Wilt  hanw  and  Ib 

tlonir,Ma.lUd.  f.Ue. 

HOVEL.    A  canopy  over  the  bead  of  a  statue, 

H".  JTyrc. 
HOVELLERS.     People  who  go  out  in  boaUto 

land  pastengen  from  ahi])]  paaiing  by.  Keal. 
UOVEN.     Swelled.       }lmeH.brtiul.   leaveoed 

bread.     Keanett,  MS.  Laiud.  1033. 
HOVER.  (1)  Same  u  Had  (S). 

(2)  To  pack  hopi  lightly  in  ordec  to  defiraudOi 
meaaurc.    A'oif. 

(3)  Light,  as  ground  ia.    South. 

(4)  Open.    Knt  and  Samx. 
HOW.  (l)  A  hunting-cry.    See  floo  (2). 

Thii  halowjd  hen  bovndT>  ■>Ui  asie. 
In  hokti  bnde  I  Hver  uche  hew. 

US.  Dtmi  Ml,  r.rij 

(2)  Whole.    Tim  Bobbin  Gl. 

(3)  A  hiU.     See  Rohin  Hood,  i.  106. 

(4)  Care.  See  Ellis's  Uet.  Rom.  iij.  49 ;  ( 
Vilodun,  p.  26;  Kyng  Aliaaunder,  ISID. 
an  adjective,  anxious,  carefiil. 


lieJgh.  . 


Uplh 


(5)  Deep,  or  low  ;  hollow.     North. 
(C)  Who.     Kml  and  Sanex. 
(i)  Ought,     Apol.  for  the  Lollards,  p.  4 
(81  To  conglomerate.    Sifffoli. 

(9)  In  such  manner  aa.    Ja.-S.) 

(10)  Ad  etclamalion,  Stop! 
HOWAY.     Come  along.    NorlMimt. 
IIOWBAI.L.    A  simpleton.    Thynne,  p.  48.  J 
HOWBERDE.    A  halbert    US.  Ashm.  ST"  ' 
HOWD.     A  strain.     North. 
HOWDACIOUS.    Andadoufc     Var.dial 
llOWDEE.     A  salnle  ;  how  do  ye  do  ? 
HOWDER.    To  walk  heavily.     Cumb. 
IIOWDON-PANXANT.      Ao    awkward    M.™ 

Hoiedon-pim-eantfr,  a  alow,  ungTamfu!  inodc 

of  riding.     North. 
IIOWDY-MAW.    The  conclusion  of  the  day's 

labour.     JVnce. 
tlOWDY-WIFE.     A  midvrife.     North.     As  an 

example  of  the  length  lo  which  abanrdity  in 

derivation   may  be  carried,  here  followa  the 

preiumed  origin  of  the  term, — "  Jheaus  Aaifl« 

natui  eat  de  xirgine." 
HOWE.    Hugh.    A  proper  name.     Pr.  Put 
IIOWBD-FOR.    Provided  for.     mtlt. 
IIOWKLLED.    Splashed;  dirtied.    Uik. 
HOWEN.  (I)  Own.      Iffier. 
(2)  To  hoot,  or  shout. 


I 
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BO'WES.  (1)  nawi.    S«e  lunbiu,  167.     A 

SuHblk  form,  iccoTdin;  (o  Moor. 
(a)  Hovei;  r«m»ins:  timet  (^.-S.) 
Ouie  burlfclu  bolde  kfng  jipponc  Ehebnlffhau' 

IIOWGATES.    lovbatmuiaer.  (^-K) 

ha  ullc  hlfc  hfui  yniiio  Godd  Cht  Trynllc 

HOWCY.     Huge;  targe.     »>«/.'    This 
occiinin  Skelton,  ii.Z'l. 

iinVlK.    To  dig;  to  scoop.     Korlh. 

liOWL.     Sime  as  Holt.  q.  t. 

liOWLEQLASS.    The  bero  ot  «n  old  Cermwi 
jeil-bixik,  which  was  translated  into  Ei 
in  Shalietpeu'e'i  time,  and  hii  name  ue 
haie  been  pravcrbial  among  our  inceBlora  for 

HOWLET.    The  Wn  or  white  owl.    Also,  a 

term  of  reproach.     Narl/i. 
HOWL-KITE.    The  stomach.     tforlA. 
HOW.NTES.     Hiinli.     LydgaSt. 

ABd  hn  foghundc  (OlkF  rolown  Ihemcanin, 

Mortt  JrtAarg,  MS.  Urnvln,  f.  t?. 

IIOWNTD.     Honied.     Brit.  Bibl.  it.  90. 
HOW.POND.     A  flih-pond. 
HUWse.    To  lake  a  liabitatioti.    (.V.^.) 
ThembanH  ye  ihJtLIi;  yaw  Iiowh. 

KS.Ci»»s».Fr.  11.39,  r.u. 
1I0W.SEEDS.     Miiska  of  oats,    t^orl/i. 
HOWSEHI  LUNGE.     Booflng.     Pr.  Part.. 
HOWSEWOLD.    Ahoiuchold.     H'rfw. 
HOWSllE.     Move  on  1    An   nclamalion  ad- 
dressed to  twiae.     Dontl. 
IIOWSINC.     BnUdingihouwi.     (^.-S.) 


Behtlile  thetncijinf  rulletaieor  hattacnc  1iyii|n. 
JVsrti  Arlhan,  MS.  UnMlH,  f.  67. 

HOWSOMEVER.    However  i  howaoerer. 
HOWTE.  To  hoot,  or  howL  Gov.  Myst.  p.  182. 
HOW\'B.     A  cap,  or  hood.     (.V.-S.) 
HOWYN.    An  oven.    Arch.  ixx.  <09. 
HOX.   (I)    To   cut  the  haniBlrings.      Lilly's 

Mother  Bombie.  ed.  1632,  ug.  Bb.  lii. 
(2]  To  Bcraps  the  beets  and  knock  the  ancles  in 

walking.     Glouc. 
HOXT.     Muddy;  dirty.     Sauth. 
HOY.  (I)  To  heare,  or  throw.    Iforth.    This 

seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Toiser,  p.  184. 

il)  A  cart  drawn  by  one  horse.     Cvmi. 
lOTD.     Horeredi  abode.     IVebrr. 
HOTLE.    Oil.     Apol.  Loll.  p.5S. 
HOYLES.    Some  mode  of  sbooUng  arrows  for 

trial  of  skill.     Dnylan. 
HOYND.      To  make  a  bird  bsTgaio  ;  to  screw 

up.     CAmA, 
HOVSE-CUP.    A  toii-pot,  or  drunkard. 
HOZED.    Finely  off.  Exmaor.  Grose  bu  Ao;w, 

to  be  badly  off.   Gloss,  p.  86,  ed.  1839. 
H03ES.     Houghs.      Gaicayne, 
HU.    Colour;  complexion.   {A.-S.) 


HUB.  (1)  The  nave  of  ■  wheel     Orois. 

(2 )  A  unall  alack  of  hay  ;  a  thick  aquare  • 

pared  off  ihe  surface  at  •  peat.bog,  when  dig- 
^ug  for  peat ;  an  ohstnictioa  of  auything. 
Norlh. 

(3)  The  mark  to  be  ihrova  at  in 
other  gamei.    Eatt. 

(4)  The  hilt  of  a  weapon.  Vp  la  the  Aui,  u  far 
as  possible.    Suffolk. 

HUBBIN.  A  sniaU  anril  used  by  blackimitbt 
in  making  nails.    Wal. 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE.  A  deriee  for  imoking 
lobacco  Ihrougb  water,  which  makes  B  bulK 
bling  noise ;  also,  a  person  who  ipeaki  ao 
confusedly  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

HUBBLESHOW.    Confusion :  mmult.    Some- 
times, hubble-te-shtvei.     North.     Alao   ■ 
plaiuedi  a  mob. 


HUBBON.  The  hip.  Tim  Bobbin.  GL 
HUBSTACK.  A  fat  RWltwird person. 
HCCCHE.     An   ark   or  cbest.    (A^.S.)      Sm 

Maundevile's  Traiels,  p.  8a, 
HUCHONE.     Hugh,     A  proper  name. 
HUCK.  (1)  Abook.    rar.diat.    See  CunniuK- 

ham's  Berrls  Accounts,  p.  205. 

(2)  A  busk  or  pod.     So^tlk. 

(3)  To  higgle  in  buying.  "  To  haggle,  Aueir, 
dodge,  or  pauller,"  CotgraTe. 

(4)  Threw  ;  tossed.      Wtit. 
(Ji)  k  hard  blow  or  knock.     Siukx. 
(6)  Id  beef,  tbe  pari  between  Ibe  shin  and  the 

round,     Devon. 

KUCKER-MUCKER.   Hugger-mugger.   Si 
hurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  3b. 

HUCKLE.    The  hip.     lar.dial. 

HUCKLE-BONES.  A  game  formerly  played 
by  throwing  up  the  hip-bone  of  some  "■■")tl| 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a  head  of  Venm.  and 
on  the  other  that  of  a  dog.  He  who  turned 
up  the  former  was  the  winner. 

HUCKLE- DUCKLE.     A  loose  woman. 


HUCKLE-MY-BUFF.     A  beverage  compowd 

of  beer,  eggs,  and  brandy.  Svtu. 
HUCK-MUCK.  (I)  A  dwarf.  Wat. 
'"'  '  strainer  placed  before  the  tiucel  in  brew- 

.     mil: 

HUCKSHEENS.    The  bocks.    fimi>or. 
HUCK-SHOULDERED.    Hump-backed. 
HUCKSY.BUB.  The  female  breaiL    Orwn. 
HUD,  (I)  A  hood.     Also,  to  hood. 


MS.  CVutUA.  Vt,  V.  U,  f.  M 

2)  A  hnsk,  or  bull.     Wore. 

3)  To  collect  into  heaps.     Salop. 

4)  To  hide.     Also,  hidden.      Wilt: 
HUDDEt.     A  heap.     Somernl. 
HUDDERIN.  A  well-grown  lad.  Etui.  Drockelt 

has  hvlheriUn-lad,  a  ragged  youth,  an  onCulU- 
vated  boy.    Glossary,  p.  163. 
HUDDICK.  (I)  A  fluger-stall.     Weit. 
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(2)  The  cMn  of  ■  etnl-lwr^.    Nerlh, 

HUDDLE.  (0  Toembnu*.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  lena  Drcoiilemjii  (or  ui  old  decrepiil  per- 
son.   Lilly. ed.  1G.H2.  ag.  A>.  Iv. 

(.1)  To  Knmlile.     Soowrie/. 

(4)  A  lilt  nf  person*,  or  thingi.     Line. 

IttlDULING.  A  Cambridge  term  for  one  of  the 
eervmoniei  ind  exerciiea  cnstomiry  beTore 
(■king  degrees. 

ItUDG.    Went.    Chron.  Vflodun.  p.  91. 

HUD-KND.    A  hob.     YorttM. 

HUDOE-MUIMJE.     Hugger-mngger.     Herth. 

HUDOY.    Thick  I  duDnj.     IFHC. 

IlLTDKEN.     A  liager-ittU.    £att. 

HtmSTONB.    The  hob-rtooe.    North. 

HUB,     He;  she;  thry.    Silim. 

HUEL.  (1)  A  mine.     An  old  Urtn. 

(2)  A  term  of  rejiroafh.     NtrtM. 

HLiEL-BONE.  WhrfebonBiivory  from  the treth 
of  w«lnii,    Weber's  Met.  Bom.  iii.  3S0. 

HUER.     Hair.   Craven  Gloswrj'.  i.aS7. 

IIUGRS.  Person*  pitted  on  the  Cornish  cliffs 
to  indicate  to  thr  botls.  nationed  oIT  the  land, 
the  coune  of  the  shoals  of  pilchards  and 
herrings.    See  Pennant,  it.  29L 

Hl'ERT.     A  heart.     Pircy. 

HUFB,    Same  as  Itavf,  i).  r. 
He  iiTni  by  tone  hllla,  (ont  hCfhr  holui  owffi, 
Htt/kt  than  with  hAL«  ■Qvn^heof  hartheiw  kynfn. 

HUFF.  (I)  To  oSbnd;  to  icold.  Also,  offence 
or  displeasure.     Far.  dial. 

(2)  Light  paste,  or  pic-cnirt.     Gkme. 

(3)  A  dry,  scurfy,  or  scaly  incnutaliotl  un  the 
skin.    Eatl. 

(4)  Strong  beer.     Far.  dial. 

(5)  In  cheu.  to  remove  a  conquered  man  from 
the  hoard.  Tn  draughts,  to  remove  an  adTCr. 
aarj's  man  which  lias  neglected  to  take  another 
vhen  an  opportunily  offered. 

HTIFF-CAP.  (I)  A  species  of  pear  used  for 
making  perry.     PTttl. 

(2)  Couch'gnn.     Hertfbrdill. 

(3)  Strong  ale.  "These  men  hde  at  hn/cap 
till  they  be  red  a*  cockes,  and  litle  wiser  than 
their  combs,"  Harriion's  England,  p.  302. 

(4)  A  swaggering  fellow.    Ea,l. 
HUTPING.    Swi^sering.     Dekker,  1608. 
HUFFLE.  <l)To™mple.    Saffolt. 

(2)  To  shift;  to  waver.     Dnim. 

is)  To  blow  unsteadily,  or  rough.     tCtsl. 

Uj  A  fiagET-stall.     Crofe. 

(5)  A  merry-meeting  1  afeast.     KtHl. 
HLFF-SNUFP.     A  bully.    "A  haff-snuff,  one 

that  will  SDone  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  one 
that  will  rrmember  eiery  smalt  wrong  and 
revenge  it  if  h«  can,"  norio,  p.  41S. 

HUFK  IN  3.    A  sort  of  muSni.    Keal. 

HUFTY.     A  iwag«crcr.     rartth. 

HUTTY-CUFS.     Blows      Florio,  p.  179. 

ilUG.  (1)  To  carrj  anything.     Nerlh. 

(2)  The  itch.    Somenrl. 

(5)  To  huddle ;  to  crouch  up  in  one's  lied  fc 
eold.    Fattgrmt. 

HUG-BONE.    The  hip-bone.     Norlh, 


HUGGAN.    The  hip.    Craven  GL  i.  SSJ. 
HUGGEN-UUFFIN.    The  long-tailed  tit. 
IIUCCEH.    Ad  effeminate  pcnnu. 
HUGGERISG.     Lying  in  aiuhuth.   HM. 
MUGGBR-MUGGBR.   In  secret  i  clandestiiieljr. 

See  Florio,  pp.  54,  72 ;  Earte,  p.  2^2. 
HUGGLE.     Same  as /%  (3). 
HUG-ME-CLOSB.     A  Cowl's  merry -thouglil. 

or  clancle.     far.  dial 
HUGY.     Hnge.     Peelc'i  Works.  iiL  &. 
UUHOLE.    An  owl.     Florio.  p.  4a6,cd.  Iflll. 
HUIS.    A  door  or  Ihreshald.   Noniinale  US. 
HUISSHBR.    Anusher. 

In  4U>  hlawcr  li(fyn,lQih  no  Iti. 


c  consisting  of  eight 


UUITAINE.     A 

verses.  {Fr.) 
HL'KE.  (1)  A  kind  of  loose  upper  garment, 
tometimes  furnished  with  ■  howl,  and  origi- 
nally worn  by  men  and  toldien,  but  in  Inter 
timet  the  terra  seems  to  have  been  applied 
exclusively  tnt  tort  of  cloak  worn  bywomcn. 
Minihcu  olla  it,  "a  mantle  such  i*  women 
uae  in  Spainc,  Gcrmnnie,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, when  they  goe  abroad  •"  but  Kawcll 
teems  la  make  it  lynDRymoui  with  a  veil, 
and  Keanett,  MS.  Unid.  1D33,  calls  it  "  a 
woman's  capp  or  bonnet." 

(2)  A  hook.    See  the  Monsst.  Angl.  IiL  175. 

(3)  The  hackle-bone.     North. 
HUKE-NEBBYDE.    Having  a  crooked  bom  or 

bill,  like  a  hawk. 


HUKKERYE.     Huckstry.     (.^..S.) 

HUL.     A  hill.    Alto.  held.     J/esrw. 

HULCH.  (1)  Atlice.     Derim. 

(2)     Crooked.       Hulch-backrd.    huinp-hacked. 

See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bottu,  Hamtrr,  I  ■omriaiuf. 

"  By  balch  and  stulch,"  by  hook  and  crook. 
HULDE.     To  flay  the  hide.     (^.-S.) 
HULDER.  (I)  To  hide,  or  conceal.     IFttl. 

(2)  To  blow  violently.     Dmi». 
HULE.    A  husk,  or  pod.     Norlhuni. 
HULED.    Covered.    See  Reliq.  Autiq.  i.  39. 
HliLFERE.    The  holly,     IA..S~) 
HULIE.     Slowly.     Ellis,  iii.  329. 

HULK.  (I)  A  heavy  indolent  lubberly  fellow. 
far.  dial.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  giant  in 
Kominalc  MS.  and  Sbakeipeare  kai  given  the 
title  to  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

f2t  To  be  very  laiy.     Sameriel. 

(3)  A  ship  ;  a  heavy  vessel. 

(4)  To  gut,  or  pull  out  the  entrails  of  any  animal. 
Gut.     The  term  occurs  in  Philulet. 

(&)  A  heavy  ttU.     Var.  dial. 

(6)  An  old  excavated  working.aterm  in  mining 
Deri. 

(7)  A  cottage,  or  hovel.  North.  Hence,  to 
lodge  or  take  shelter. 

(fl)  A  hull,  or  hnlk.     Pegge. 
HULKING.    Unwieldv.     Var.  dial. 
MULKY.     Heavy;  stupid.     Salop. 
Iin.L.  n )  To  float.   ■■  Hulling  in  the  chan..ell." 
Holinshcd,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  92. 
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HUH  4 

^  n  ^ie  holly.     I'ar.  Jial 

'3)  A  pen  far  fattening  cattle.     North, 

(i)  A  busk  at  ihelL    An^  outside  covering,  ai 

the  bark  of  a  tree.     Alio,  to  lake  off  the  husk. 

"  UMcuhu,  the  huske  or  hull  of  alt  leedes," 

Elfot,  1559.     See  CleaTeUnd'a  Poemi,  p.  GO ; 

Iloliuihed,  Iliit.  Scotland,  p.  12. 
'5)  To  Ihrow,  or  cait.     Wal. 
|6)  A  pipi)-;  a  hovel.     Yorkih. 
'7)  Room  in  ■  ((rinding-wbeet.     North. 
(8)  Tlie  proverh  alluded  to  in  the  foUovring  lines 

is  constantly  quoted  by  old  writers. 


i6  HUM 

Full  niiD]>  ■  ttope  tiom  taronK 

(2)  To  whip  »  lop.     Kent.  J 

(3)  Very  strong  ale.  It  would  leem  from  a 
postage  quoted  by  Giffbrd,  that  the  term  wai 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  liqueur,  but  it 
eridently  means  strong  ale  in  the  Pniae  of 
Yorkshire  AU,  169?,  p.  30.  { 

(4)  To  throw  violently.     Norli.  ' 
HUMANE.     Courteaus.     Faltgraet.  , 
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Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  the  a 
mentions  HuUckem.     It  is,  heu 
like  aloafe  out  of  a  biewers  basket 
posed  of  two  simples,  mault  and  water, 
compound,    and    is  cousin  germane  to  the 
mightiest  ale  in  England." 
IIULLART.    An  owl.     Somtrtel.    The  north 

couulry  glossaries  have  huliet. 
HULLE.    To  kiss,  or  fondle.     miAali. 
HULLEES.   Large  marbles  used  at  a  game, 

nearly  obsolete,  railed  HaUiwag. 
IIULLINGS.     lluiks,  or  ihells ;  chaff.    , 

hillings  or  coverlets. 
HULLUP.     To  vomit.     Eaal. 
IIULLY.    A  long  wicker  trap  used  for  catching 
eela.      Brotnc,  inhia  Travels.ed.  1700,  p.  ISO, 
menlions  a  machine  so  called  in  Yorkshire, 
"  which  is  mnch  like  a  great  chest,  bored  full 
of  holes  to  let  in  the  sea,  which  at  high 
water  always  overflows  it,  where  are  kept  vast 
quantities  of  crahbs  and  lobsters,  which  they 
pat  in  and  take  out  s^n  all  the  aeuon,  ac- 
cording to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  their 
markela."    Compare  Jennings,  p.  4B. 
HULSTRED.     Hidden.    {J.-S.) 
HULTE.     Held.    Chron.  Vilodon.  p.  69, 
HOLVE,    Totum,  or  throw  over.     Wat. 
HULVER.     The  holly.    Eat.    See  Ifulfire, 

which  occurs  in  Chancer. 
HULVER.HBADED.     Stupid.    E(ul. 
HULWORT.    The  herb  poley.     Geranl. 
HULY.    Peeriib;  fretfuL    Dvrlt.    (Kennetl.) 
HLTM.  (1)  To  deceive.     Cor.  dial.     All  a  hum. 
i  e.  quite  a  deception.     To  hmo  and   haw, 
*  e.  to  stutter,  a  common  phrase. 


in  polite  literature.    StBnihurst,pp.40-41. 
HUMATION.     lulermcnt.     (£a/.) 
HUMBLE.  (I)  To  stoop.    Shirley,  iv.  437. 

(2)  To  break  off  the  beanU  of  barley  with  a  flaiL 
Norti. 

(3)  To  eat  humble  pie,  i.  e.tobe  verysabmiaaive. 
I'ar.  diaL 

HUMBLE-BEE.    A  dmnkard.     Ukc. 
HUMBLEHEDE.     Humility.     (A..N.) 
HUMBLESSE.    Same  as  Humileitdt,  q.  t. 
HIJMBLI.NG.    A  humming.     Chnttr. 
HUMBUG.     A  person  who  hums,  or  deeciTcs. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  sweet, 
meat.    "  A  humbug,  afalseaUna,  a  bugbear," 
Dean  Milles'  MS. 
IIUMBUZ,  (1)  A  cockchafer.     B'e,/. 
(2)  A  thin  piece  of  wood  with  g  notched  edge, 
which,  being  swung  round  swiftly  on  •  itriag, 
yields  a  humming  or  buzzing  sound. 
HUMBYBLE.    Condescending.     {A.-N.) 
HUMDRUM.     A  small  low  cart,  drawn  usually 

hy  one  horse.     K'ett. 
HUME.    A  hymn.     Eail. 
HUMBLOC.    The  herb  hemlock.    Seealhrtin 

MS.  Sloaiie5,  f.3. 
HUMGUMPTION.      Nonsense.     Smth.     "A 
man  of  humgumptlon,"  one  of  great  self- 
importance.    I'ar.diiU. 
HUMMAN.     A  woman.      Var.  diat. 
HUMMELD.     Without  homs.     Cravat, 
HUMMER.  (1)  To  oeigh.     Var.dial. 

(2)  To  make  a  humming  noise.     North. 

(3)  A  falsehood.     Suffolk.     From  Ham  (1), 
HUMMING.     Strong;   heady.     "Such  hum- 
ming stuff."  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  6. 

HUMMING-TOP.  A  large  hollow  wooden  top. 
which  makes  a  loud  humming  noise  when  it 
spins,      far.  dial. 

HUMMOBEE.    The  humhle-bee.     Lane. 

HUMMOCK.    A  moundofearth.     Wal. 

HUMOUROUS.  Moist)  humid.  Also,  nptl. 
Shak. 

HUMOURS.  Manners  j  qualities ;  odditiM. 
The  term  was  constantly  used  with  varioua 
shades  of  sense  in  our  early  dramatist*.  A 
tipsy  person  was  said  to  he  in  his  humoun, 
Ben  Jonion  has  given  a  capital  history  of  the 
word,  which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  by 
the  writer  of  the  following  epigram : 

Or  wh*l  bt  dolh  vlth  lucta  ■  borK-Ialle  l«lu, 
Ot  whjr  updna  shore  he  ipcndnha  tUek*, — 


» 
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BUMOURSOMG.     Capricioui.     Far.  dial 
HUMP.    (1)  A   huuch,  or  lump.       flal.     la 
Norfolk,  ft  ■mall  ijiuutit]-. 

f2)  To  iniiniate.     trat™. 
3)  To  growl,  or  gnimble.     Eail. 
HUMPIIRBV.    See  Duit-Hmxpireg. 
HUMHSTKIDDEN.    Aitride.     Lane. 
HUMPTY.     Huoch-baclied.     Humply-dumply, 

short  and  broul.  clumsv. 
HUMSTRUM.  0)  An"'"'»l  ""W™"it,  out  of 

tune,  or  rudely  conitructed.    A  jcw'i  liup, 
(2)  Tbe  female  pudendum.    Wane. 
HUNCH.  (1)  To  shovei  to  heave  up;  to  gore 

with  the  honu.      '  ar.  diuL 

EA  lump  of  anylhiDg.      Var.  dial. 
Angij:  excited.     Line. 
NCHET.    A  small  hunch.     Grotf. 
HUNCH-RIGGED.     Ilump-lwkcd.     Xorlh. 
HUNCH-WEATHER.     Cold  weather.    Ea$l. 
HUNDERSTONES.  Thunderbolu.    The"vul. 

gar  call  them"  an  In  Wiltshire,  aveording  to 

Aubrej'i  MS.  History  in  Roval  Soc.  Lib. 
HUNDES-BERIEN.  The  herb  laintea. 
HUND-FICll.  Dog-fi>h.  Nominate  MS.  Huade. 

/«■*,  MS.  Morte  Arthnre. 
HUNDRED-SIIILLtNGS.     A  Und  of  apple. 

See  Rider'i  Dictiunarie,  IG40. 
HUNDY.  Same  as  Hh«A  (1). 
HUNGARIAN.     An  old  cant  term,  generally 

meaning  ao  hungry  person,  but  sometimea  a 

thief,  or  rascal  of  any  kind. 
HUNGER.   To  famish.    Crmrn.    HuDgerhaned, 

hilten  vritb  hunger,  faniiihed.  Hangrr-ilanfd. 

Minsheu.       Hnngrrlin.  hungrily,  rsvennuily, 

HoLinihed,  Conq.  Ireluid,  p.   18.     ilungtr- 

pouoKed,  ill  froni  want  of  food. 
HUNGBRLIN.     A  kind  of  furred  robe. 
HUNGER.ROT.    A  miser.     AW/A. 
HUNGER-STONE.    A  quaitze  pebble.    Line. 
HUNGREL8.     RiAen.     CAmA. 
HUNGRY.  (1)  Stingy;  very  mean.    Dmm. 
(2)  Poor,  unproductive,  bvren  soil.     A'orfA. 
HUNK.     Same  at  Hmek,  q.  v. 
HUNKERED.    Elbowed  i  crooked.     North. 
HUNKERS,     Haunches.     North. 
HUNKS.     A  miter :  a  mean  old  man.   Var.dial. 
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HUNNE.     Henw.     MS.  H«r1. 2277. 

HUNNIGL.    The  tame  as  Hmt.,  q 

HUNNV.     To  fondle.     See //or™. 

HUNSUP.    To  scold,  or  quarrel.     ' 

HUNSY.    Same  as  Hatwh,  q.  v. 

HUNT.  (1)  A  hnnlsman.     (A.-S.) 

(2)  Hounds  ore  said  to  hmt  change,  when  lliey 
lake  a  fresh  sce^t.  and  follow  anollier  chase. 
To  kunf  al/orct,  to  run  the  game  down  with 
dogs,  in  oppntitioa  to  sliooliug  it.  To  hunt 
eminler,  to  hont  the  wrong  way,  to  trace 
the  scent  backward! ;  abo,  to  take  a  lalte 
trail.   See  the  Gent.  Rec 

HUNTING.  Most  of  the  principd  old  bunting 
(inns  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heaili 
in  the  alphabetical  order,  but  the  following 
lists  are  here  given  for  tht  use  of  those  who 
are  more  especially  interested  in  the  luhject, 
orwho  may  have  Oceanian  to  eiplan  any 
early  passagei  referring  lo  this  geunine  old 
English  sport.  They  are  in  tome  degrcetaken 
from  Sir  H.  Do'deu'i  edition  of  Twici. 
4lo,  1B44,  and  moil  of  the  lenni  will  also  be 
found  in  Blome't  Gentleman'i  Kccrentiont. 
It  should  he  recollected  that,  in  hunting,  there 
is  a  peculiar  phraaeology  adapted  to  each 
separate  auinitl 

1.  Onlnre  of  .^nimali. 

Haii  and  hind,  famri,  ftuiHtl;  /rvnithingt. 
Hare,  eraleyi,  croltlt,  erotinni/t,  iullnai. 
Boar,  fi-eyii./laHli,  lean.  Vlo]£,/riyii,  Iran, 
fianti.JiuinU.  Buck  and  iloe,  entying,  fea. 
rnett.ftvmithingt.  Pox,  wggying,  hiUttinye, 
/ianti,  fiianH.  Marten,  rfif /,  JiaKl;  fuani: 
Roe.buck  and  doe,  colyiHg.J'm'mtl;  fevrmith- 
ingi.  Otter,  tpraiti,  tproinle.  Badger, 
verdmte,  fianti,  fiiantt.  Coney,  crolrlt, 
rretffi,  craliiinyi.  Twici  applies  the  wore! 
_;!iiii/flo  the  ordure  of  the  boar,  but  the  proper 
term  in  France  is  iaineH,  and  in  England 
leitft.  The  author  of  the  Mayttre  of  the 
Game  applies  eolying  to  the  buck  and  rne- 
buck,  but  no  other  writers  do  so. 

2.  IHnlodgrmenl,  or  ilerlitig. 

Halt  and  hind,  lo  tmharboHr.  Hare,  efert, 
mow.  Boar,  rear.  Wolf,  rait.  Buck  and 
doc,  diitadge.  rouse.  Fon,  Jind.  untnivel. 
Marten,  Any.  Roe.buck  and  roe, /ml.  Oiler, 
Vritt,  B»dger,  dig.  JImf,  Coney,  fto//. 
3.  LvdgttHenI  nf  sniHuit. 

Hart  and  hind,  lo  Aartour.  Hare,  teal  Jbrm. 
Boar.  coucA.  Wolf,  (rain.  Buck  or  diic, 
lo^.  Fox,  Anme;.  Martin,  tret.  Itoe- 
huck  or  roe,  brd.  Otter,  waleh.  Bailger, 
torlh.  Coney,  til,  earth,  iuiroio.  The  bed 
uf  harts,  bucks,  BbJ  riKburk,  and  their  feinalei, 
i>  the  lain  ofa  hare,  the  form;  of  ■  (ox, 
the  earth  or  teimel ;  ofa  hidgeri  lAf  tcrlh/ 
of  a  coney,  thr  burrmr. 

i.   The  temujhr  iHnninji, 

Hart  and  hind,  JIea»,  JIaged,  Hare,  ttry^ifd. 
cated.  Boar  and  wolf,  ttripped.  Buck  and 
doe.  roebuck  and  roe,  Mkinned,  Fox,  Biartce, 
otter,  badger,  coney,  coieif. 
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I.  fftttgununl  and  fill. 

Hirt  anit  hind,   Ualktr,   hide;   laOow, 

Hare,   vitn ;   greett,   latlaa.      Boar,  pylf, 

lealAtT,  Aide,  ikm ;  snoM.   Wolf,  fox,  mutcn. 

badger,  tad  caaty,  pj/hnf  tUn  ;  ffreaae. 

uid  doe.  iih'n,  leather,  hide ,-    lallnir, 

aoel.     Roebuck  uid  roe,  leather,  hide  ;  lieey 

6.  ComfMinin  q/'  ieeili. 
Hut  and  bind,  Amf.    Hare,  Aiutf,  ifinm.    1 
eitigHlar.     Wild  awine,  mmrfn-.    W*Dlf, 
Buck  and  doe,  herd.     Foi,  jiAhU.     Marten. 
richeMi.  Roebudi  and  roe,  otter.  6ery.  Badger, 

7.  JgetJjfdeer. 

The  BAiiT.  nrn  jear,  mi^,  or  Mnd-ca^.  Se- 
eoBd,lntabber,iroetet.  Third,«^y<inl  Fourth, 
ttagfort.  Fifth,  if^.  Sixth,  ^rt  a/Jlnl 
head.  Sevenlh,  hart  iff  leroad  liead.  ~ 
HIND.  Pint  year,  ealf.  Second,  hi 
broeiet'e  eiiler.  Third,  hind.  Tbe  b 
Fitit  year,  /aim.  Second,  priekti.  Third, 
torreU.  Fourth,  loiir.  FUlh,  Imck  qf  fint 
head.  Sixth,  £u;i,  great  head.  The  doe. 
First  jeaT,favm.  Second,  teg.  Third,  rfw. 
The  boebdck.  First  yeai,  kid.  Second, 
girlr.  Third,  hemute.  Fourth,  buck  i^ first 
ftforf.  Rftb./oirnwiiic*.  The  aoE.  Fint 
year,  kid.    Fourth,  roe. 

8.    The  attire  of  deer. 

Of  a  Blag,  if  perfect,  tbe  bur,  (he  pearls,  Ibe 
ftjoM,  lhe(fu*/<TJ,  the  artll^,  the  mr.oB/frr, 
ruyo/,  fHr-royoJ,  and  all  at  tbe  top  the  eronhet. 
Of  a  buck,  the  bur,  the  beats,  tbe  brmc-antler, 
the  iaci-an/ifr,  the  orfEonwr,  palm,  and 
i^Uart.  If  f  ou  are  aiked  vrhat  a  itag  bears, 
you  ate  only  to  reckon  the  crocheg  be  hears. 
and  Deter  to  eipreaa  an  odd  number ;  for,  if 
be  has  four  crochei  on  hia  near  horn,  and  five 
on  hia  far,  yon  muit  say  he  bean  tea  ;  if  hut 
four  DO  the  near  horn,  and  six  on  bis  fu  horn, 
yon  must  lay  he  beari  tteelre. 

9.  finite  at  ratting  time. 

A  liadger  ihrieii;  a  boar  fnama/  a  huct 
griiewi  or  troatt ;  a  fox  barki ,-  a  hare  beati, 
or  lapii;  a  hart  ieUelh,  or  beUM;  an  oticr, 
vhHWt ;  a  roe  btllowi ;  a  wolf  homlt. 

10.  Far  ikeir  caputatioa, 

A  boar  goes  to  briia  ;  a  buck  to  nil ,-  a  coney, 

to  buei  ;  a  fox,  a  cliekettirig  ;  a  hare  to  btak  ; 

a  hart,  to  nit ,-  an  otter  Aunfi  for  kit  kind; 

a  roe,  to  taum  ;  a  wolf,  to  nalch  or  niake. 

II.    Themarki^  their  feet. 

The  track  of  a  baar )  tbe  ci'ew  of  a  buck  and 
fallon  deer ;  the  ilol  of  a  bart  or  red  deer ; 
of  alt  deer,  if  on  the  graai  aad  acarcely  visible, 
the/oiling;  tilt pr'mt  ar  foot  of  a  foi-.thc 
prick  of  a  bare,  and,  in  tbe  snow,  her  path 
it  called  the  trace  ;  an  oiler  narrkt  or  geab. 
12.   Tema  1^  the  tail 

The  irrraM  of  a  boar ;  tbe  liiijf  te  of  a  buck;  the 
tciit  of  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  the  Inah  of  a  fox  ; 
Ih«  white  tip  it  called  the  chapt ;  tbe  tmgle  of 
the  stag  or  hart;  the  «rtn>  of  a  wolf.  A  foi'i 
feet  are  called  f>iiib .-  hia  bead,  Iheyroa^ 
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13.  nenoiteie/Aondi. 

When  honnds  are  tbroKn  off,  and  hit  npon  a 
scent,  they  are  laid  lo  challenge  or  oprn.  If 
tbey  are  too  busy,  and  open  before  they  are 
sure  of  tbe  scent,  they  babble.  When  liounda 
carry  the  scent  well,  tbey  are  said  to  lie  in 
full  ery.  When  hounds  lag  behind,  or  puzzle 
upon  the  scent,  they  are  said  to  lye  or  plod. 

14.  The  careeri^  a  deer. 

When  a  deer  stops  to  look  at  anything,  be  is 
said  lo  ttand  atgaxe  t  vhen  be  rushes  by,  he 
trips;  and  when  he  nins  with  speed,  he 
tiraiia.  When  he  is  hunted,  and  leave  the 
herd,  he  tingles;  and.  when  he  foami  at  the 
month,  he  is  embotted.  When  be  smelli 
anything,  they  say  he  liBib  this  or  that  in  the 
triad;  when  be  holds  out  his  neck  at  fiill 
length,  declining,  they  say  Ae  it  ^lenl ;  and, 
being  killed,  he  is  done. 

The  stag;,  buck,  and  boar,  sometimes  lake  tail 
without  being  forced ;  and  all  other  lieaate 
are  said  (o  take  water,  except  the  otter,  and 
he  is  said  lo  beat  Ihettream. 

15.  Technical  Himling  Temu. 

A  cote,  is  when  a  dog  passes  hii  fellow,  lakea 
in,  obstructs  bis  sight,  and  tumc  the  hare. 
A  form,  where  a  hsre  has  set.  At  gaxr, 
looking  steadfastly  at  any  object  when  stauding 
still.  A  lager,  where  a  stag  or  buck  has 
lodged.  Beat  cornier,  backwards.  Bend, 
forming  a  serpentine  figure.  Blemithei,  when 
they  make  short  entries,  and  retnm.  Blini, 
to  leave  tbe  point  or  back,  run  avay  at  the 
report  of  the  gaa,  &c.  Break  field,  to  enter 
before  you.  Chap,  lo  cawb  with  the  mouth. 
Curvet,  to  throw.  Doueets,  the  testicles  or 
stones.  Embotted,  tired.  Flaarith,  to  twist 
the  stem,  and  tfarow  right  and  left  in  too 
great  a  hurry.  ffolny  lo  vault,  a  hare's 
going  to  ground.  Handing,  the  gentleman 
who  matches  the  dogs.  Hard-notvd,  having 
little  or  no  sense  of  smelling.  Hug,  to  ran 
close  side  by  side.  In  aitd  in,  too  near  re- 
lated, as  sire  and  daughter,  dam  and  son,  &c. 
IncAipin  or  padding,  the  tat  gut.  Jert,  an 
atlecapt  to  turn,  by  skipping  out.  Ijipise,  to 
open  or  give  tongue.  Mori,  the  death  of  di«r. 
Near-tcenled,  not  catching  the  leeat  till  too 
near.  Plod,  to  hang  upon  the  trajonings  or 
doublings.  Ran  riot,  to  run  at  the  whole 
herd.  Sink,  lo  lie  down,  cunningly  drawing 
tbe  feet  close,  and  bearing  the  nosa  on  Ibe 
ground,  lo  prevent  the  scent  flying,  Sdrt,  to 
run  round  the  sides,  being  too  fond  of  the 
hedges.  S^.  losing  tbe  fool,  ^nsiu  or 
deals,  the  teats.  Spent,  when  the  deer  la 
nearly  dead,  which  yon  may  know  hy  hia 
stretching  bis  neck  out  straight.  Straitttth^ 
when  St  full  speed.  Ti^ih,  to  Inrk,  aculk. 
and  sink.  I^  earrg  or  hod,  when  the  evth 
■licks  to  their  feet  Trigoning,  croasing  and 
doubling.  Tr^,  to  force  hy  yon.  Taal,  tbe 
vent,  TVtaf,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head,  when 
tbe  sceat  is  caught  sideways.  f7ci,  lo  make 
a  low  noise.      Watch,  lo  attend  to  the  Otha 


dng,  not  MidMToaring  to  find  hi*  own  game, 
bul  lying  off  for  *dTuilHg«s.  In  couning  it 
is  oiled  rmating  nnnin;.  IVila  or  Toili 
■re  engine*  to  lake  deer  with.  Wreiteh,  a 
b4lf-tura. 

HUNTIN G.POLE.  A  pole  b»  which  hnnWn 
lumcd  uide  brtnehes  in  paiaing  through 
Ibicketi.   (Gent.  Rec) 

HUNTING-THE-FOX.  A  boy',  game  men- 
tioned ia  the  Schools  of  Vertue,  n.  d.  There 
■re  other  g^mes  (wUed  Hunting  l/u  tl^ipa; 
knd  Hiinling  f  Ar  >f /little. 

HUNTING-THE-RAM.  A  cinlon.  formerly 
prevalent  at  Elon.hut  disponl in ueil  about  the 
year  1747.  It  wu  ntual  for  the  butchera  of 
the  College  to  give  on  ihe  eleelion  Saturday 
a  r^m  to  be  hanted  by  the  leholnn.  MS, 
SlDuie  1839,  f.  H6. 

HUSTING-TIIE-WREfJ.  The  ciutom  atill  pre- 
valent in  Ireland,  the  Iile  of  Man,  and  aome 
uther  places,  on  St,  Stcphen't  Day,  of  bunting 
the  wren,  ii  one  of  very  considerable  antiquity. 
Ill  origin  is  only  accounted  for  by  tradition. 
Aubrey,  having  mentioned  the  last  battle 
fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between  the 
Proleitanti  and  the  Papiits,  «aj-s; — "Near 
the  lame  place  a  party  of  the  ProteBlanls  had 
been  larprised  sleeping  by  the  Popish  Irish, 
were  it  not  for  leveral  wreOi  that  just  wakened 
them  by  dancing  and  pecking  on  the  drums 
aa  the  enemy  were  approaching.  For  this 
reason  the  wild  Irish  oiortall;  hate  these  birds 
to  Ibis  day,  calliiig  them  the  devil's  aervanti, 
and  killing  Ihem  wherever  they  can  catch 
them ;  they  teach  thdr  cliildren  to  thruil 
them  full  1^  thonu ;  you'll  sec  sometime!  on 
holidays  a  whole  parish  tunning  like  madmen 
£rom  hedge  to  hedge  a  wren -hunting."  In 
the  Isle  of  Man,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day.  the 
children  of  the  villagera  procure  ■  nren, 
attach  it  with  •  string  to  a  branch  of  holly. 
decorate  the  bntncb  nith  pieces  of  riband 
that  they  beg  from  the  various  bouses,  and 
cany  it  through  (he  village,  singing  the  foUow- 
ing  ridiculous  lines : — 


m  tnitli,  Kyi  Richard  to 


lUNT'S-UP.  A  tune  played  on  the  horn  under 
the  vindoart  of  sportsmen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  to  awaken  them.  Hence  Ihe  term 
was  applied  to  any  noise  of  an  awakening  or 
alarming  nature.  "  A  hunt  is  up  or  mniike 
pUid  under  ones  windowin  amoming,"  Florio, 
p.  304.  "  Rtnril,  a  hunts-up,  or  morning 
song  for  a  new.maried  wife  the  day  after  the 
mariage,"  Cotgnve.  ~  Haruup,  a  clamour,  a 
turbulent  outcry,"  Craven  Gl.  One  baUad  of 
the  kanl'i-i^  commencei  with  the  foUowing 
lines;— 


ADdnawlI^sl 


»  aim's  wlf*, 


Mr.  Black  discovered  a  document 
RoUs-bouse,  from  which  it  appesrei! 
■ong  of  the  Hunl't  up  waa  known  as  early  aa 
1536,  when  infonnalion  wasientto  thecoim- 
dl  against  one  John  ITogon,  who,  "  with  a 
crowd  or  a  fyddyll,"  sung  a  song  with  tome 
political  allDsions  to  that  tunc.  Some  of  (he 
words  ace  given  in  the  information  : 


H 


TheMutcnM 
If  sve  bnni^t 
Tbn  nabylJ  m 


It  Dy-yn 


And  mv  Lordr  o/  Sbrrwibyrty : 
The  Duke  alSall.  inffhi  faaiEmidi  tuglond  mnj. 
The  words  were  taken  down  from  recitation, 
and   are   not  given  as  vene.     See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  Introd,  p.  388. 

An«<>«»~ranhi>luu:  but  ihe  llunKtl 


Thej  nulif  h 
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lUTE,     Hopped;  leapt.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207. 

Huppt,  (0  hop.    U..S.)    Hupte,  hopped,  &»• 

HarL  2277. 
IIURCH.    Tocuddle,     Sonienrt. 
HURCHED.     Ajar,  at  a  door.     line. 
HURCUEON.    Ahec^hog.     AW/Aub.4. 
IIURDAM.    Whoredom.     (^,.S.) 


Thml 
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HlIRI 


UB.  Hdw.  1701.  r.  1 

HURDE,     Heard.    //™™. 

HIIRDEN.    Same  u  Hardnt,  q.  v. 

HtJRDBR.     A  beiip  of  itODd.     NorlJt. 

IIURniCES.  Hunlteai  iciSblds;  nunpart! 
fortLficBtions ;  Urge  ihields  lermed  paiiie 
(A.-lf.)     See  Webet'i  Gilo  Met.  Rom. 

Hl'RDIES.    The laini I  Ibe  crupper.    !^orlh. 

IIURDIS.     Ropcg.     Rilton. 

HURDLE.  (1)  A  gate.    /.  fUghl. 

(2)  The  UDte  ai  HarU,  q.  v. 

HL'RDREVE.    The  herli  centaurj. 

IIURDS.    The  uuae  ai  Hardi.  q.  v. 

HURE.  (1)  A  covEjing  for  the  heail.     Pillr^ 

Anslioe,  i  bura  ur  a  p^llyoD,  MS.  BibL  Reg. 
12  B.  i.f.  12. 

(2)  H^r,     Aim,  a  whore.    NortA, 

(3)  Hire;  reward.     {A.-S.) 
IIITREN.    Thein.     Gen.  pi.     {A.-S.) 
HURB.SORE.    When  the  ikio  of  the  bead  it 

sore  from  Cold.     Ckeik. 

HURGIN.    A  Bloat  tad.    NorIK 

HURKLE.  To  ihnig  up  tbe  back.  "  Rnrck- 
ling  with  his  head  to  hit  iholden,"  Opiick 
Glaue  of  HuiDon,  1G39,  p.  I3S. 

HURL.  (1)  A  hunUe.     Kml. 

(2^  A  hole  or  comeri  a  closet.     Yorlai. 

(3)  To  be  chilled.     Craven  Oh 

' "  To  rouible,  u  wind  does,  Bic 

RL-tlONE.  A  knee-bone.  "  hfrnuiditim, 
■  hnrlebone,"  MS.  Bodl.  604,  f.  4. 

HURLEBAT.    AklndufiUn.    Homll 

HURLEBLAST.  A  hnrricane.  ThU  term  oc- 
cun  in  HulocC'i  Abcedarinm,  I5Ii2. 

HURLEPOOLE.     A  wliirlnooL    Horio,  p.  81. 

HURLERS.  A  nnmbeF  of  large  stones,  set  in 
a  kind  of  square  figure,  near  SI.  Hare  in 
Comvtall,  BO  colled  tiom  an  odd  opinion  held 
bji  the  common  people,  that  they  are  bo  many 
men  petrified,  or  changed  into  slonel,  for 
profaning  the  Snbbath-daf  by  hurling  tbe 
ball,  an  exercise  for  which  (he  people  at  Ibat 
county   have    been    always   fame  ~~ 

hurleri  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed,  oud 
have  been  conjectured  to  be  aepulchral  monu- 
mimts.  See  a  Brief  Account  of  Certain  Cu- 
rioaitiesinComnrall.  18Q7,p.  14. 

HURLBS.    The  Uaments  of  wax. 

HURLEWIKD.    A  vhirlwiod.     Harrinf'tM. 
HURLING.  (I)  A  )roungperch.     ITiit. 

(2)  Uarrowinrafieldaflcr  the  second  ploughing. 
Chnh. 

EThe  game  of  ball.     ffVtf. 
Strife  i  conflict.     Nominale  MS. 
RLUK.    Hard  chalk.     Bfdi. 
HURLV.    Ano»e,orlumnU.    Shot. 
BURN.  (I)  To  nin.    SimerKl. 
(2)  A  hole,  or  comer.      YarM.     •■  From  hale 

to  hume,"  Wright's  Political  Songi,  p.  150. 
HURON.     Hen.     Chrcn.  Vilodun.  p.  n. 


0  HUS 

HUBHLE.    The  aame  a>  HnrUe,  q.  * 

HURR.    A  thin   flat  piece  of  wood,  tied  to  ■  ■ 

■tring,  and  whirled  round  in  the  air. 
HURRE.    To  growl,  or  snarl.    Jamun. 
HURRIBOB.    A  sroartblow.     Norlh. 
HURRICANO.     A  witer-apaut.     ShaJk. 
HURRION.     A  aim.  or  sloven.      Yorkth 
HURKISOME.     Haal;i  passionate.     Drvon. 
HURROK.     Quautily  i  heap.     IhtrAsm. 
HURRONE.     To  hum,  as  bee*  do.     Fr.  Purv. 
HURRY.  (1)  To  bear,  lead,  or  carry  anything 

•way.    North. 

(2)  To  snbaist ;  to  slrift ;  to  ihoTe,  or  push ;  t« 
quarrcL      Yorith. 

(3)  A  small  load  of  com  or  hay.  Eatl. 
HUBRYFUL.  Rapid;  hasty.  »'«(. 
HURRY-SKURRV.      Fluttering  hsite:    great 

confusion,      far.  dial. 
HURSLE.    To  shrtig  the  shoulders.     Cimti. 
HUBST.     A  wood.     (A-S.) 
liURT-DONE.     Bewitched.    NortIL 
HURTELE.    To  mt«l  togethei  with  vialencc) 
ebab  together.    {J.-N.) 


WhT  thalie 


.  iijii. 


And  hin*Um  u  •lernn*  tbe  ■ail  olitiar. 

HURTER.    Tlie  iron  ring  which  is  in  the  ai 

of  a  cart.    North. 
HURTLE.    A  spot.     H«-tf.     It  has  also  t: 

same  meaning  aa  Harilt,  q.  v. 
IIURTLEBERRY.     Tbe  bUberry,     Dttim. 
HURTYNGE.    Hurt;  barm. 

Wylhlhr  p«r  Of  hnyo  kmj.. 
KjTuctrelud  no  hvrl^n^ 

MS.  Onus.  Vt.  11.  M,  r.  II 

HUS.    A  house.     (A.-S.) 
HUSBAND.  (1)  A  poUard.     Am/. 


,3)  Atbri/ty  man;  an  cconomiBt.    See  Hohion'i 

Jests,  p.  33.     Hiabandrie,  thrift,  economy. 

(A.-N.)     It  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
HUSBERCH.    The  hornbeam.     &Mex. 
HUSBOND-MAN.     Tbe  maaler  of  a  family. 

See  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  7350. 
HUSB.    A  hoarseneaa.    See  lloori. 
HUSEAN.     A  kind  of  boot.     lA.-N.) 
HUSH.     To  loosen  earthy  particles  from  tuinc- 

rals  by  running  water.    A'arlii. 
HUSHING.     Shrugging  up  one's  alioulden. 

HUSHION.     A  cushion.     Yortih. 

HUSHTA.     Hold  fast.      Yorith.     Carr  aaya 

hold  thy  tongue." 
HUSK.  (1)  A  diseaw  in  cattle. 

(2)  A  company  of  bares.   Atermuaed  in  uicieat 
bunting.   SeeTwici.p.32. 

(3)  Dry  :  parched.    Lhk. 
HUSKIN.     A  downub  fellow.     Line. 
HUSPIL.  To  disonler,dE(troy,orput  toineon- 
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tt^Boee,  SeeSilnp.  Ajitiq.  p.  170;  Pr.  Pur. 

p.  2S5.   {A.-N.) 
HUSS.  (l)Tobui.    See  Piligniire. 
(2)  The  dog-flah.    Royuiltr,  Paligrave. 
HUSSER.     A  ilrun  of  gin.     South. 
BUSSITES.    ThefoUowm  of  Hum. 


Tbrtor*!  Mona.  IBU. 
BUST.    Silence ;  whiit.    (^.-S.) 
HUSTINGS.    Acourt  ofjudicmtiu*  foe  mukb 

within  the  dly  of  London.   MS.  Luud.  1033. 
HUSTLB.     Sime  U  Hurtle.  ^.  v. 
HUSTLE-CAP.    A  boy'i  g«iue,  mentioned  in 

Pengrine  Pickle,  eh.  ivi.     Ii  ii  plmyed  by 

touiog  up  Julf-pence. 
HUSTLEHBNT.    Oddsand  ends.     Yart^. 
HUTCH.  (I)  To  .hwg.     Cnven. 
<Z)  The  ume  u  Hucckt,  q.  v. 
(3)  A  coop  far  tn  aaiini].     /  'ar.  diaL    Also,  ■ 

trough  or  bin. 
HUTCH-CROOK.     A  crooked  Hick.     l'w*.A. 
HUTCH- WORK.    Small  ore  u  it  is  wSihed  by 

the  licve.     CorrUB. 
HUTIC.    Tbewhinchat.    Salop. 
HUTT.    A  fire-hob.    Derb. 
MUTTER.    To  speak  confusedly.     North. 
HUWES.     Hills.     GawayM. 
KUXENS.     Uocki:  inklea.     Dmoti. 
HUYLDETH.    Hold.     HtariK. 
HUYSSELES.    FUmei.  or  ipirk)  of  lire. 
HUZ.  (l)Ul.     North  and  Wal. 

$1)  To  hum,  or  bui,     Bwef.  Alcearie,  1580. 
lUZZIN.    A  bulk.    North. 
HUZZY.    A  houaewife.     Dnim.    Also  htui, 
HWAN.     When.     MS.  Arundel.  5?. 
HWAT,     What.    Somtrut. 


HWEL,     A  while  or  gmnpni.     {A.-S.) 


HYZ 


Wn  ht  had  Kyn  (hit  lygtil, 
H*  byofbt  Bt  ihii  angell  brrghi 

HWOR.    Whereia.     Havelok,  1119. 

HY.(l)  !>««*?. on  high. 

The  pi-HlcMi  aiKt  iho  ponjDjiy, 


The  B»]Ijn|«le  "I'h  novii  i 
(2)  She,  they,    AIiom  J'ie,  q* 


KYAN.    A  diiease  amongst  nttle.  turning 

bodiea  putrid.   North. 
HYDUL-TRE.    The  elder  tree.    Ortvt  CiKai. 
HYB.    An  eye.    Wright's  Seven  Sagei,  p.  23. 
HYEB.   Quickly.    Wtier. 
HYEL.    The  whole  ;aU.    North. 
HYELY.    Proudly.      {J.-S.)     "  Hyely  hiilsei 

thathnlke."  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  Alio,  loudly. 

'■  He  thanked  God  bylye,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii. 

38,  f.  65.   See  Syt  Gawaync. 
HYEN.    Ahycna.    Sha*. 
HYGHINGLL    Hastily:  speedily.   {A-S.)    Yn 

h!/shi/ngt,  Emare,  511. 
HYIE.   High.    Degrevant,  B40. 
HYL.   Aheap.   {A.-S.) 


glb^^^ 


a  m\t. 


b.  rr.  It  38,  r.  t*. 


And  bigu  tU  «■>!  Id  kip 
HYN,     Him  lit.    ffiUi.    U  Oi 

me  in  early  English. 
HYNDE.    Gentle  ;c     -" 
Sf  hi  >u  bolhe  e 


HYNNY-PYNNY.  ■■  In  my  younger  days  I  ri 
member  a  peculiar  game  at  marbles  called 
h^nj/.pymy,  or  hynt-pyity,  played  in  some 
parti  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  I  un  unable  to 
eipliin  its  precise  nature,  but  a  hole  of  loiiie 
client  was  made  in  an  uneren  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  game  was  to  shoot  the  marhles  at 
■ome  object  beyond  the  hole  without  letting 
them  tumble  in  it.  The  game  occaiionally 
commenced  by  a  ceremony  of  no  very  delicate 
description,  which  inftlccd  to  render  the  bllen 
loarbles  Mill  more  ignominious,"  MS.  Gloss. 

HYNONE.    Eyes.    Nominale  MS-  hinetie. 


I 


HYRNEHARD.  The  herb  ball-weed. 
HYRON.    A  corner.   See  Hinte. 

And  sjKedehem  what  Ihi;  dcdon  the 

HYRT.    An  assembly.    (^-.S.) 
HYRYS.    Praise.    (.*.-S.) 


HTSEHYKYLLE,    An  icicle.    Pr.Parv.p 
HYYETH.    Highest.    Oetorian,  IJJl. 
HY3E.  (1)  An  eye.    MS.  Canub.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  i. 

iSjn  \yj'  fulDwcth  hlra  ab 

(2)  High.   Nominale  MS. 

Who  lo  kdU  br  Sri'  <"  Khali  ba  la*.  MS,MI 
HYJT.  (1)  Called.    (A.-S.) 
(2)  Promised.    See  further  in  Hifhl. 

Mr  fadur  -ai  a  Waluhc  knm. 


.f.l».     1 


I 


I 


IDE 


early  dramatuti.  Thii  vowel  wu  coQBtantly 
uKd  tor  ay,  yet,  and  is  Mill  found  in  the  pni- 
viacial  diulectiia  tbtt  teOK.  A  curious  eiun- 
pieoeviirB  in  Romeo  uid  Juliet,  ed.  1623,  p.  6G. 

(2)  An  eye.     See  Skellon'a  Work*,  ii.  9a. 

(3)  It  it  very  common  in  roriy  Eugtiih  ai  ou 
'    itr  prefix  to   the   imperfects  and 

of  verbs,  being  merely  a  corruption 
ofA.-S.  ^.  It  has  been  cnnaldered  unneceaHry 
4o  give  many  examples.  Tbey  will  be  found 
ill  nearly  every  Eugliab  writer  prerioualy  to 
tbe  liiteetitb  century,  but  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing references  will  be  found  ubi^dI  : — l-itnt, 
been,  Torront  of  Portugal,  p.  99;  i-blent, 
blinded,  Warton,  ii.  399;  i-^kvrrd,  blessed, 
Rehq.  Antiq.  i.  1S9;  i'Aun,  built,  Hsrlihonie's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  lOB ;  i-aal,  cast,  W.  Mapea,  p. 
3't4 !  i-onoiw,  know,  Wrigbt's  Anec.  Lit.  p, 
SO  1  I'-corc,  chosen,  St.  Brandan,  p.  33  ;  i-kaul, 
caught,  ReUq.  ii.  274  ;  i-kmd,  known,  ib.  i. 
12  ;  i-lait,  lotted,  Rob.  Glouc  p.  aos  ;  i-kvl, 
bereaved,  Wright't  Anec.  Lit.  p.  90 ;  i-miUed, 
mired  together,  St.  Brandan,  p.  13 ;  i-mmlf, 
detigneil,  contrived,  Cheiter  Plays,  i.  IB,  103  ; 
i-lenfd,  injured,  Wright'i  Fotitical  Songs,  p. 
H9  ;  i-puli,  put,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  466 ;  i-qayfl, 
avenged,  Torrentip.  B9|  J-fonvd,  consecrated, 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  494  ;  i-iiut,  seest,  Reliq.  Aniiq. 
ii.  277 ;  i^lawe,  stain,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  4g8 ; 
i-i^V^,  destroyed,  W.  Mapet.  p.  343  ;  i-*rief, 
shrived,  confessed,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  276 )  i- 
tioungf,  wounded,  ibid.  ii.  27B  ;  i-tirmeil, 
stretched,  ibid.  ii.  190 ;  i-nrore,  iwom,  Robin 
Hood,  i.  37  ;  i-wnm,  Sir  Degrevant,  1054  ; 
i.likf,  taken.  Robin  Hood,  L  JO;  i-ttl,  tell, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8S ;  Uthe,  prosper,  MS- 
Laud.  109  ij-tcmf,  gone,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211 
i.teOHne,  won,  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  iZ'. 
i-varrtd,  warred,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  S :  i-lwm, 
pyta,  W.  MapCi,  p.  342. 
I-BAKE.     Baked.     {^.-5.) 

I-BEO.    Been.    See  St.  Brandtn,  p.  3. 
T.»OEN.     Ready)  prepared.     (J.-S.) 
I-BOKEWE.     Bora.     Sev)-n  Sages,  826. 
I-BUYU.     Bowed  up.    See  Wrighfa  Middle- 

Age  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  139. 
IDYE.    To  ^ie.    See  Torrent,  p.  52. 
ICCLES.     Icicle).     North.     M'e  have  alto  iee. 
thogi/ht,  iet-thacktet,  lui.     Also,  ipari  in 
form  of  idcles. 
ICE.      To  break  Iht  ict,  to  open  a  buaiuei: 

couTcrsaUon.     Var.  dial. 
ICE-BONK.    The  edge-bone  of  beef. 
ICB-CANDLES.     Icicles.     I'ar.  dial 
ICH.  (I)  To  ckeout,  or  prolong.     Norlli. 
<2)  I.     Ahra,  each.     (X-S.) 
ICHBT.    The  itch.     Somemt. 
ICILY.     An  idcle.    Ktnl.     Urty  MS. 
IDKL.     /b  iA/,  in  vain.    (A.-S.) 
IDELICHE.    V&inly;  (nutlessly.     (^.-S.) 


^  Ff.  V, 


•,  t- «. 


IDLE.  Wandeiing ;  ligbl-headcd.  Ad  occa- 
tiouol  use  of  the  word  in  old  plays.  Also, 
sterile,  barren.     Othello,  i.  3. 

IDLE-BACK.    An  idle  fellow.     Norlh. 

IDLE  MEN.    Gentlemen     Sanieriel. 

IDLETON.  A  laiy  person.  Somertrl.  This 
word  i>  formed  similarly  to  timpMoH.  The 
Soliloquy  of  Ben  Bond  the  Idleton  ii  prioteil 
in  the  dialect  of  Zummerzet,  1B43,  p.6. 

Tbcola  merry  moDaiylUUdi  quitt  oblltcrmlRl, 


IDLE-WORMS.  Worms  bred  in  tbeflugen  of 
tazy  girls,  an  ancient  notion  alludol  lo  by 
Shakeipeare.    Romeo  and  Juhet.  i.  4. 

I-DO.     Done.    "  Wbat  beowoldehilwati-do," 

Vernon  MS.  f.  9. 
IDOLASTRE.    An  idolater.    {^..,V,) 
lEN.     Eyes.     Nominale  MS. 

Ofsl  thLi  rjjhl  no»ghl  J.wl»  yo  iKhe. 

I-PAKINS.     In  faith.    AWM.    lusomiiMun- 

cies,  i'/agi  is  common. 
IP-ALLE,     Although.     (A.-S.) 


IFE.    The  yew  tree.     Suffolk. 

I-FET,    Fetched.   "  Forre  ■'■/#' and  dcre  i-bowjt 

it  goade  tor  ladvs."  MS.  Douce  52,  f.  13. 
I-FICCHID.    filed.    (A.-S.) 


MltplO 


mynde  so  df^ 


IFTLE.    It  Ibou  wilt.     Norlh. 
IGH.     An  eye.     Nominale  MS. 

IGHT.     Owcsi  possesses?     (^..S.) 


.righi. 


IGNOMIOUS.     Ignominious.     Pnlf.    Shake- 

9|ieiire  bas  ignomy  several  times. 
IGNORANT.     Unknown,      //ooiwr. 
IGNOTE.     Unknown.    CLal.) 
I-GROTEN.   Wept.   {A.-S.) 

ThckLiiget  dojr'      ■■         ■   ■ 


«-[lMj.h. 


I-HALDE.     Held.    {A.-S.) 


nllTci 


IHIT.     Yet.     Sbirp"!  Cov.  My.1.  p.  H9. 
IIS.     [ce.     Pien  Ploughnun,  p.  17G. 
IK.    I :  esEh  i  tVe,  ilso.    (A.-S.) 
1KB.     CoDtr.  of  luK.     Norlh. 
IKLB.    Ad  icicle.    Namintle  MS. 
ILCB.    E«ch.    Wright'i  Seven  Sige",  p.  i 
ILD.    To  yield,  or  requiie.     A'ortA. 
ILDE.    An  iiluid.     Lansloft,  p.  56. 
ILUEL.     Earh  deal,  or  part.     Arch,  IXI. 
ILE.  ADulind. 

or  the  batcll.  wtlhawMn  lett  I 


IS  found  in  the  liven  of 


IIJC.  Tbe  ume.  {A.-S.)  Hia,  tuh,  every. 
lUadel,  (Tei7  put,  every  one.  tUan,  each 
one,  every  one.    Siill  in  uae. 

M)Din»,  h«Hm,  li  Julf  Robrni 


hill  hjm  nc  thjitfti  dij. 


ILLB.    Ztief&mnYtrtOr,  di^ikedilmodi.  J 

!*«/.  ill  trested.  (^.-X) 

SbD  Ku  adnd.  fur  br  wo  (hrair, 

Tbouilie  It  wu  eoUti  willb  i{» 

ILLFET.     An  lie  vat.    Sabgi. 

ILLIFY.    To  reproscli.  or  defirae.    Korli. 

ILL-MAY-DAY.  A  mine  given  to  the  Itl  ciL 
May,  1517,  when  the  Lotulon  prenticea  n>M 
up  kgaiatt  the  fordgnen  resident  in  tbat  city, 
uid  did  great  raiichief.  Stove  laya  their 
captain  waa  one  John  Lincoln,  a  broker.  See 
also  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  ur. 

ILL-THING.    Si.  Anthony-ifire.    Dnm. 

ILLUSTRATE.      UluXrioua.     Hiffffiai      ' 
has  illutlre,  "  the  uniDo  of  the  t«o  u( 
ilhutre  Utaetiti  of  Lancutrc  and  Yorke.'' 
-LUSTRE.    To  bring  to  light.    {J.-N.) 

ILL- WIND.  It  ii  an  ill  wind  which  hloivt  no- 
body any  good,  a  common  phrau,  implying 
that  moit  event!,  however  untoward  toHHDe. 
are  prodnctive  of  good  to  othcn.  "  That  wind 
hlonea  ill,  »bere  «be  gainet  not  •omething," 
The  Smoaking  Age,  or  the  Han  in  the  Miat, 
12iDa.  LDnd.161;.  p.  164. 

I-LOKE.     Locked  up.     (A.-S,} 


TheHDlTContkln 


l-LOME.    Often i  freqnently.    {A.-S.)    "Over 

the  Be«  caite  i-hme,"  St  Brandan,  p.  24. 
I-LOWE.    Lied.     Weber. 
ILT.     A  gelt  toiv.    Dmm. 
ILTIIIN.     An  inflamed  wre.     Wat. 
IMAGBOUR    A  iculptor.     Lydi/ale. 
IMAGERIB.     Painting:  acnlpture.    {J..K) 
IMAGINATIF.     Suipidous.      {^..JV.) 
IMAGINOUS.     Imaginalii-C     Clti^nam. 
IMBAKN.    To  enclote ;  to  thul  up. 
IMBASE.  Torlegraile.   Hanison,  p.20a. 
UnplHlHl  might  h*  *«. 

With  ihli  Indlgnlltt. 

IMBECBLLBD.    Embeizled;  glolen. 


rtw«,t[ljl.. 


I  "■- 

^K|LL.  Ti^  Blander,  or  reproach.  MirfA.  To 
^H  be  ill  id  onr't  lelf,  to  Ix  affected  by  an  internal 
^B  diieaie.  lO-villrd.  inalci,-olcnt.  lU-a.hail, 
^M  but  luck  to  you  !  llUm.  a  bad  fellow.  III. 
^B  edi'diliimed.Ul-cmtrmd,  bad-lempered,  per- 
^^L  'Verae,  aelf-inlled.  /U-ronpnum/, inconvenient. 
^K^  lU-farand,  bad  conditioned,  ill-looking.  See 
^V  Thomlan  Rom.  p.  309,  Hi-part,  ilUrtluhrd, 
^M     diiagieeable.     lU.$tt,  iu  dilScuIlici. 


IMBESIL.    To  cotiniel ;  to  advise. 
IMBOST.    The  same  u  ^«OM«f,  q.  v. 
'■  repriMCh. 


*™.'.  Wmk..  1843.  p,  131. 

IMRTtEKE.     House-leak.      Grrard. 

IMBRERS.     Emben.     Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  S4. 

1M6R0CAD0.  In  fencing,  a  Ibnist  over  the 
ann.  (/(flt)  Florio  laya,  p.  236,  *'  a  throat 
pven  over  the  dagger."  See  the  Trouble*  of 
Queen  Eliuhelh,  1G39,  >lg.  D.  iv. 

tMBUSHMBNT.    Anamboih.    Latb^r. 

IMBUTE.    Embued;  tangbt.    HaU. 

IME.  (I)  Hoar  froit.    Nartk. 

(2)  The  tip  of  the  nose.    Samertet. 


I 


IMP 

I-MBLE.    Together.    U.S.) 
IMEZ.     Naor.     Warv. 
IMITATE.    To  try,  or  attempt.    Biut. 
IMMANUABLE.     UMIeu.     Topna. 
1MM.\RCESS1BLE.     UnrwUng.     Hall. 
IMMOMENT.    UnimportBDl.    S/uUt. 
IMNER.    Agudenar.    Nominale  MS. 
1-MOULBD.     Spotlad;  Btunad.     (J-S.) 

The  gylte  or  mui  wiih  run  of  •jijbi  t-ntimltil, 
Ludgali,  MS.  MliKuit  m.  I, 
IMP.  (1)  Aihootof  ■(»£{■  cutting;  abi 
gnu,  or  puttinge ;  ■  griA.     It  a  Frequenll; 
UKd    metiphoricDlly   for   young    afTspring, 
children,  &c.,  and  U  >tiU  ia  l;sa. 
(!)  To  tdd;  to  eke  out.    Also,  sii  addilinn,  *d 
imertion-    Inbiwkiug,  toiuMrtinew  feather 
ia  the  place  of  a  broken  one. 
(3)  One  length  of  twUted  hair  ia  a  Gshing  tine. 

North. 
(A)  To  rob  a  penon.  Lane. 
IMPACT. 

One  TOW  IhtT  nude  reKglniitl, 


The  to 


I,  ]»8. 


INC  ^H 

IHPORTURE.   Ailral^en.,   Hall  ^^ 

IMPOSE.   Imposition:  command.    Shot. 
IMPOSTEROUS.   Deceitful ;  cheating.  /nyiiM- 

iHrimtt,  Hamblel,  p.  155. 
IMPOTENT.    Fierce;  uncontrollable.  (Zdt.) 
IMPRESS.    AmotlOiOrdevice. 
IMPRIME,    To  onbarhoiiF  the  hart.   Also  the 

IMPRINT.    To  borrow.   (.*...V.) 
IMPROPERY.    Impropriety.  Hall. 
IMPROVE.    To  reprove;  to  refute.   {Lai.)     It 
alio  means,  to  prove. 

improvB.  rebuke*  ■Khon  with  aU  Irpgtaltaing 

a,  p.  3. 


(3)  7b  it  in  with  a  permt,  to  b«  on  good  terma 

with  him.   A  common  phraK. 

(4)  Thaliif;  tham.    North. 
INACTIOIIS,    Aniioos.  Leic. 
IN-AND-IN.    A  gambling  game,  played  by  two 

or  three  panons  with  four  dice.     It  waa  for- 
merly ID  Isshioa  at  ordinaries. 


I 


IMPALE.    To  encircle;  to  enclose. 
IMPARLE.    To  ipeaki  to  debate,  (/-r.) 
IMPARTERS.    Perwna  induced  to  part  with 

their  money  by  artful  prelencei. 
IMPARTIAL.     Uaed  aometimes  tar  partial 
IMPATIENCE.    AngBr.   Shuk. 
IMPEACHMENT.   An  hindenmcc   Shak. 
IMPED.    Planted.   Chmetr. 
IMPER.   A  penon  who  plants.   {A.-S.) 
IMPBRANCE.  Command  )  matter^'.  (loi.) /m- 

ptrale,  commanded,  Hirdyng,  f.  50. 
IMPERIAL.  (1)  Akind  of  cloth. 
(2}  A  game  at  card9,  mentioned  aa  having  been 

played  by  Ilcnry  VIII. 
IMPETRATE.   To  ohtaia  by  anirealv.  See  Hall. 

Richard  III.  f.  22.     Impetre,  Vi 

f.97.   {A.-N.) 
IMPINGANG,  Aj)  ulcer.  Dennn.  It  ii  also  called 

an  impimieU. 
IMPING-MBGDLES.  NcarilesutadbyEBlconen 

in  im|Hiig  hawks.   See  Imp  {Ti. 
IMPLEACll.   To  iniert-ine.  Shak. 
IMPLUNGED.    PlunEcdin. 

Tti»l  ID  Ihey  Blight  eet  dui  of  the  moil  dingeroi 

IMPLY.   To  fold  up  ;  to  entangle.  Sprver. 
IMPONE,   To  interpose,  (ia/.)   Jocularly,  t 

lay  a  wager.   Uamlct,  v.  2. 
IMPORTABLE.   Intolerable;  impoisible. 


IMPORTANCE.  Importunity.  Not'peculiar  to 
Shakespeare,  as  luppoied  by  Nares  and  Todd. 
The  word  is  used  by  Ileywood.  Impartanl, 
importunate.  {Pr.) 

IMPORTLESS.   Unimportant.   Shai. 

IMPORTUNACY.  Importunity.  SJIoil'.  Chaucer 


her  kiDgdume,  being  Farre  And  qrere. 


I.  by  p'»Ti 


arfim 


Tin  Ymmg  GnUniil'.  mtrOgit,  IBtO. 

IN-BANK.    Inclining  ground.   Narlh. 

INBASSET.  Au  embassy.   Cov.  Myst.  p.  77. 

IN-BETWEEN.  Between  i  in  a  place  that  is 
between.  I'ar.dial, 

IMBOWED.    Madetnbowsorloops. 

INBRED.    Native.    Sameriet. 

INBROTHERING,  Embroidering.  InSroti^sd 
occurainPr.P«rv.p.261. 

INCAPABLE.    Unconscious.    Shah. 

INCARNATION-POWDER,  Akind  of  powder 
"for  to  clere  the  sy;le  vtri  welle,"  thus  de- 
scribed in  an  early  &IS.  of  medical  receipt* 
XV.  Cent. — "  Tate  eowj-moterne,  ysope, 
flowres  of  aowthemewod,  calamyntc,  beryl  of 
the  jeneper  tre.  of  eche  leehe  mocbe,  and  the 
lakuris  of  Cenells  ledo  »i  uoche  as  (^  alle  the 
erbis,  and  than  make  alle  these  to  pondur, 
and  than  strew  it  on  metes,  or  eta  it,  and  it 
woUe  kepe  the  seyjte,  and  claryfy  the  stonioke 
from  alle  humercs ;  and  also  it  wuUe  make 


I 


HH  IND 

tha  hvn  a  good  sppctite.  and  it  woltii  itera 
tlie  lowngei,  an  J  kppethelwcr  in  godesli 

INCESTANCY.   Inceil.   Middleton,  i.268 

INCH.    Anuduid.   SiaJt.   (Sc.) 

INCHES.   Tobe*tiDChe«<rithtbem,Le.  t 
very  near  to  tbem.  Devon, 

INCHBSSOUN.   Ruson  ;  cause.   (_A^K) 


IN.CHORN.    Theini 

fishiug-net.   ff'ono. 

INCH-PIS.  The  iwee 


-bread ofadcer.  SeeCot- 
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INCIDENTS.   Chance,  inddental  upeDO 
INCISE.   To  cut  in.   (Io(.) 
INCLEPE.   To  ndl  upon.  (.*.-&) 


TNCOLANT.   An  inhabiUnt.   (Lat.) 
INCOMBROUS.    CmnbCTwme.  {^.-N.) 
INCOME.   ArriTBl.    A1k>,  to  arriTe. 
Bol  Ksjoiu  It  thi  iHimiH  wu  kFpjrd 


INCONSTANCE,    iDnmstadCf.  [A.-l^.) 
INCONTINENT.  Suddenly;  unmcdiaiely.  Uied 

for  iitcanlinenlly,  the  adierl). 
INCONVENIENT.     Uniuitabtei  unliecoming. 

A  ftequenl  Knie  in  old  playa. 
INCONY.  nneiprettj;iweel;deliciite.  Atwio 
ol  eadearmaiil. 

U»t  me  Ullli.  lonmt  iani ;  1m  muilck  nimbi*, 
Wbllil  I  in  UiT  Inctmr  lap  do  niiabli'. 


A  mio/alva,  1 
IN-C03.    Id  partDcnhip.  Swiiex. 
INCREATB.    Uncreated.   (Lai.) 


INCULE.    To  inculcate.  (Lai.) 
INCUSS.    To  ilrike.    SUte  Papera,  i.  21 
INCUSTUMED.    Accustomed.    Hall 
INCUTE.    The  «ftnie  at /»««».  q.  V. 


I 


INDE.    Aiure-coloured.   {A.-N.) 

INDEED-LAl  The  exclamation  of  a  whining 
purituiical  penon.  Shake^pcuv  uses  (he 
phrase,  the  right  uae  of  wliich  bu  not  been 
prcriouily  eiptuned. 

INDEL.    Indoon.  Dnm. 

INDENT.    To  bargain.    From  Indrahire. 

INDER.    A  large  qnantity.  Eail. 

INDEX.  A  lilt  of  the  chapter!  to  a  book :  any 
explanation  prefixed  to  a  piece  of  cnter- 
lainmeal. 


INDIFFERENT.    Iraparlial.   Shut. 
INDIGNE.    IToworthy.   (.-/.-A'.) 
INDIGNIFY.    To  inault,  or  uffen. 
INDIRLY.    Carefully,  zealoualy. 
TbiD  whan  Kht  wliu  11  Indlrl, 

INDISH.   Belonging  to  India. 

INDUCTION.    A  beginung;  an  introduction  10 

a  poem,  or  play.  (Lai.)  i 

INDULTYP.    Indulgence;  luxury,  (^..ff.)  J 

Than  nf  btDd  cl«h  a  jmie  bo  mj  Ijf, 

DhJo*. MS. 3>K.  AMb,'.  IN 

INDUMENTS.    EndowmentB.    {Lai.) 

INDURATE.   To  enure.  Arch,  uvlii,  14 

INDtlTE.    Clothed;  indued.  (/,a(.) 

INDWYNE.   Toendow.  Prompl.  Parv. 

INE.    Eyei.   MlnoCi  Poems,  p.  "" 

INEAR.    The  kidnev.  North. 

INECHED.   luiCTled.   (.^-5.) 

INENNERABLE.    Undiscovered;  unknoi 

INFAME.    To  defame,  orslander. 

INFANGTHEFE.   The  liberty  of  trying 
granted  to  the  OKner  of  an  eilate  for  a  rob- 
bcTT  committed  within  it.   (A.-S.) 

INFANT.   A  child ;  a  kniriit.   ^rtuer, 

INFANTRY.    Children.   JontoH. 

INFARING.   Lyingwithin.   Sonieriel. 

INFATIGABLE.    Indefaliggble.    Draylon. 

INFECTIVE.   Contagious.   Pabgravt. 

INFERRE.   Tobringinitocauie.    {Lat) 

INFEST.    Annoying;  traabletome. 

IN-FEW.    In  abort ;  in  a  few  vordi.    Skat. 

INFORTUNE.   Miafortune.  {A.-N.) 

INFRACT.   Unbroken -,  unbreakable.   {Lai.) 

INPUDE.    To  pour  into.   Palt^ave. 

INFUNDID.  Confounded.  See  the  list  prefiieil 
to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  ibS2. 

INFUSE.    Same  as  Iiumtt,  q.  v. 

ING.    A  meadow,  generally  one  lying  low  near  a 
riyer.   North. 

IN-GA.  To  go  in.  This  word  ocean  in  MS.  Cotl. 
Vopas.  D.  viL  of  the  thirteenth  centur?. 

INGAN.    Ad  onion.   S^oli. 

IN-GANGE.    The  porch  of  a  church.    Spenier 
hat  higalt,  entrance.   See  alio  Cra       "' 

INGENE.    GeDiui;wil.    {Ul.) 

INGENIATE.    To  eontrive.   DanltL 

INCENIOSITY.    Will  contrivance. 
Glaate  of  Humoon,  p.  92. 

INGENIOUS.     Ingenuoui.    Thcie  terms 
often  traoipoied  by  early  writers. 

INGENNER.  To  generate.  Thect 
on  Shakespeare  have  overlooked  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  thii  lenie  in  Decker'a 
Knight's  Conjuring.  1607.  It  would  have 
gone  br  towuda  the  ciplanaliou  of  a  difficult 
passage  in  Othello,  iL  1. 

INGENUITY.    Ingeniiousneu. 

INGENY.    VFit.  Sec  Brit.  Bibl.  L  302  j  Opticko 
Gtaiwof  Humours,  p.  42. 

AccqrdlD^  to  thr  uturc,  Ift^wv.  aoJ  prapniy  of 
Satan,  which ksaLJv.and  the rathnofaLL lying. 
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INGINER. 
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INS 


(2J  Afire;a(l«ioe;abIaie.   North. 
(3)  The  uune  ■■  ^hle.  q.  v. 
IN.GUIN'G.   Anentrince.   (^..^.) 
IN-GOOD.WORTH.   WeU  intended. 
INGRAM.   IsDoruit. 

I  ud  he  cJerkei  buL  ui  ^^jtba  man,  of  irTL 
dcl«»tiim  In  lucbe  arogut  buke  f.rl«. 

ihiJW»'.  flfafer—.  1173.  p. 
INGROTON.    To  »tuff,  or  lurfril.  Pr.  Pan. 
IN.GBOUND.  Theumeu/fl.£aHi:,  q.v. 
INHABITED.    Uninluibilcd.  (fr.) 
INHERIT.    Topouesi.orabtuD.   Sbai. 
INHIATE.    To  gape.  {Lai.) 


INHIBIT.   Ta  prahiliit ;  to  forbid. 

INHILDE.  To  pour  in.   {a'..S.)  ' 
INHOSPITALL.    Inhoapil»b!e.   Hall. 
INIQUIBTACION.     DiBluibance.     See   Htll, 

Richard  IILf.  9. 
INIQUITY.    One  of  the  DBmeiof  thev      . 

bulfaonin  oMpUyi.    He  i>  mentioned  u  aid 

iniquitf  by  Ben  Jon«aD. 
IN  JEST.   Almoit !  very  nearly.    ITat. 
INJOIN.    To  join  together.   PaiigraBe. 
INJURE.   Injury.  {A.-tf.) 
INJURY.  To  iqiun.   itiddUlm. 
INK.    In  fileonry,  the  neck,  or  that  part  &onj 

the  bead  to  the  body  of  a  binl  that  ■  bawk 

prevB  upon.    See  the  Gent.  Rec. 
INKHORN.    To  uM  inkbom  terms,  i.  e.  to 

■fTectedtj,  and  use  line  lan^age.   "  Etcorcher 

k  Latin,  to  iakhomize  it,  or  nsc  iukhom 

teanncs,"  Cotgrave. 
INKLE.    Inferior  tape.    Sep  riorio.  p.  12* ; 

Harriaon,  p.  222. 
INKLING.    A  with,  or  desire.   North. 
INK-STANDAGE.   Anink-itand.   f/arlh. 
INLAID.   Lud  in  ;  pronded.   Yorhk. 
IN-LAWE.    To  receive.  (,i.-5'.) 
INLEASED.     EntanglEdl  ingnarrd.    (^..N.) 
IN-LOKB.   To  look  narrowly.   (A.-S.) 
INLY.    Inwardly  i  deeply  5  thoroughly.  (.1.-S.) 
INN.  (1)  This  tcno  waa  andently  applied  la  any 

kind  of  lodging-hoQBe,  or  residence. 


.   (2)  To  enclose.   Simmj-. 


INNANDE.  Within.   Arcb.x, 
INNARDS.   Eotraila.    /'or.  d 
INNATn-E.   Innate.   CAopm, 
INNE.   Id.  Theadrerb.   U..SA 
INNEAW.    PrcseiitW.    iaw. 
INNERESTE,   Inmost.  (A.-S.) 
INNERMORE.   The  inner.   North. 
INNING.    A  hEive«,  or  gathering  in  of  com ; 
encloaing.   South.     Lands  enclosed,  when  re- 
eovered  from  the  sea,  are  called  innings.   See 
Wright's  Mon.  Letters,  p.  I  OS.     At  cricket, 
the  party  at  the  wicket  has  the  ioningi. 
INNIOLF.   Strong  tlircad,  such  as  shoeniaken 

use.    Prompt.  Pare. 
INNOCENT.  (1)  Ignorant;  saiy.   Henceaaub- 
stautive,  an  idiot. 

)  Small  and  pretty,  chiefly  applied  to  flowws. 
Northan^t. 
INNOM-BARLEY.    Such  barley  as  is  sown  the 
second  crop,  after  the  ground  ii  Mlowed. 
North. 
INNORMITY.   Minority  mot  bring  of  the  legal 

age  to  reign.   {Lai.) 
INNOWE.   Enough.  Lydgate  MS.    /-wwl  oc- 
curs in  the  Vernon  MS.  f.  13. 
IKOBEDIENCE.   Dimbedienee.   CkimeT. 
IN-OPINION.    Opiniative.    Fab^ratv. 
IN-OVER.     Moreo?er;bc8idei.    Withali. 
INPARTE.   To  mil  things  together.  Lgdgalt. 
IN-PLACE.   Present :  here ;  in  thia  place. 
INPLIJED.    Implied.   Apol.  LoU.  p.  73. 
INPORTABLE.    Unbearable.    (A-N.) 
INPRAVABLE.     Not  able  to  be  cormpted. 

INPRENNABLE.    Impregnable.   {.1..N.) 
INPURTURED.  Portrayed  j  pictured ;  adorned. 
INQUETE.     To  inquire,  or  seek  far.  IA.-N.) 
INQUIRATION.    An  inquiry.    Ee,l. 
INRED.    Red  in  colour  or  complexion. 
INRISB.   Tori>ein;toari>e. 


tcily  lo  \l. 


wely  tnvcha,  11  n 


IN-SAME.  Together.   {A..S.) 

INSCULP.    To  carve,  or  engrave.    Shak. 

INSELED.    Attested  under  seal.   {A..N.) 

INSENSE.  To  infonii ;  lo  make  t  penon  un- 
derstand B  thing;  to  conduce;  to  infatuate. 
North.  See  the  Time.,  Aug.  18th,  1B13. 

IN-SENT.     Sent,  or  cut  In ;  placed. 

INSET.     Implanted.     Chauarr. 

INSHORED.   Come  to  shore.  SUoihurst,  p.  29. 

INSIGHT.  A  road  in  ■  coal  pit  that  is  driven 
into  the  work.    North. 

INSPAYRE,     Inspiration? 


INSTANCE.    MoliTe ;  t 

Shak. 

INSTANT.  Toimportun 
INSTATE.    ~      ■       ■ 


le  Elizabeth,  l63S,si 


INT  4; 

IKSTAURED.    RcDinatcf].    Wartfan. 
INST1I.K.    To  nime.  or  style.     Ih-nylm. 
INSTORID.     Included;  contaiiml.     Baher. 
INSTRUCT.    To  draign,  or  appoinl.     (Lai.) 
INSUFFISANCB.     laiulGcicncy.   {A.-N.) 
INSUIT.     Snit.  or  reqoett.    Shak. 
INSURGE.     To  ariie.    {Lat.)    Thii  nord  is 
■lu  uud  by  Hudyng. 


INT.    A  kind  of  (harper,  or  rogue;  ilieumeu 

Maker  in  Btonnt. 
INTACK.     An  iudoiDrc;  part  of  ■  comtnon 

field  pUuited  or  sown,  when  the  other  part 

lies  fallow.     North. 
INTELLIGENCER.     A  ipy.     MfUigmciaHeM, 

Holinihed.  Hiit.  Scot.  p.  49. 
INTEND.    To  attend  to;  to  be  intcQl  upon;  to 

•tretch  out ;    lo  pretend ;  to  undentaod  ;  to 

be  at  Idiure.  Paiigraer. 
IKTENDABLE.    Attentive.     HaU. 
INTENDMENT.    Intention;  de»ign. 
INTENTION.    Inteosit;  of  obienatjon  on  any 

olijeet.     Shak. 
INTERCOMMON. 


Aiitmt't  WilU,  MS.  Sk.  Rtf.  p.  ItlO. 

INTERDEAL.    TrafBc,  intercoune,  or  dealing 

between  personi.     Spmter. 
1NTERE8SE.    To  inlereit.     Often,  lo  interest 

implicate  very  deeply. 
INTERFECTOE.    One  who  kills.    {Ul.) 
INTERGATORV.    An  interrogaloiy.    Shak. 
IMTERMBAN.     Something   coming   between 

two  other  put).      Jlen  Jimtim. 
INTEHMELL.    To  intertneddle. 

Bui  Hay  loved  Khe  olhot  pinrn^  well, 

VS.  Lnid.  Me,  r.  i». 
INTEB-MEWING.    A  hawk's  mewing  from  the 

flnt  change  of  her  coat  till  ihe  turn  white. 
INTERMINABLE.  Infinite.  {^.-.V.) 
INTERMITTING.  The  ague.  North. 
INTERPABLE.  Aparlev.  Vanirl. 
INTKRPONE.  ToinlcrpoiC.  {Lai.) 
INTIIRONIZATE.  Enthroned.  llaU. 
I    INTIL.   Into.   (A.-S.) 


nrn-K.   ifyouwiii.    Nonh. 

IWTO.    Within  ;  short  of.     Hrrtf. 
I  NTOXtCATE.    To  poison.    ( Lai.) 


7  IPO 

INTREAT.    l^ttneortml.    SUi, 
INTREAT.tNCE.      Enlre»ty.      II    ocoun    in 

lloUnshed,  Hist.  England,  i.  18. 
INTREATT.     TrealmeaL      Pamttr. 
INTRIN8B.     Intricate.    Shak. 
INTROATE.    To  make  entries.     (£al.) 
INTROITS.      Psalms  laid  or  sang  while  II.r 

priest  wss  entering  within  the  nils  of  <lie 

Communion  Tables 
INTRUSOUR.    An  intruder.     Lgdgalt, 
INTIMULATE.     Buried.    See  llaU.  Edw.  IV. 

IT.  34,  61 :  Holinsbed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  44. 
INTURN.  [1]  Inilead.     Sab^. 
(2)  A  term  in  wreitling,  when  one  putt  his  thigh 
bietween  those  of  his  adiensry,  and  lifts  him  up. 

Upon  bla  baikr  b*  thiciw  btm  list. 

LiirtH'f  nonotin,  1014, 

INTUSE.    A  bruise,  or  cantuiion.    (Lai.) 
I-NU3IIE.     Enough.     (.A.-S.) 
INVASSAL.    Toentlave.     AnM: 
INVECT.    To  inveigh.     Nam. 
INVINCIBLY.    This  word  seenii 

have  the  sense  of  mviiiblg. 
INVITATORY.   A  hymo  of  invitation  to  prmycr. 

In  the  Latin  semeei,  the  9&lh  psalm  ii  10  called. 
INVOCATE.    To  invoke.    SA«*. 
INWARD.  Intimate  ;  familiar.  See  Slanihunt's 

Description  of  Ireland,  p.  34. 
INWARD-MAID.    A  house-nudd.    Suffolk. 
INWARDS.    The  intettinea.     Var.diaL 
INWHELE.    The  inner  whed  at  a  mill. 
INV^IT.    Contcience;  understanding.    {A^S.) 
INWITH.    ■Within.    (A..S.) 
IN-JETTIS.    Gets  in.    {A..S.) 

Thii  Dftint  Jhflu  Itlely  bsldra*  In  mradtdiawfi 

lu-jHlUHvaunoriwTeBsIr  Ihjnges. 

la.  LUteeln  A.  i.  IT,  r.  191. 
I-PAYNNED.    Ornamented.    {AS.) 

Hov  ihin.Hjit  ituHi,  thai  tu  i>  xh  levrl^,  iha 
vhTthv  e^Tdvon  lo  dede  ihtwlth   »o  fnilT   <- 


IP0CRA5.  (I)  Hippocrates. 


(2)  This  beverage  bai  been  already  mentioned,  in 
T.  Hif^Hwru,  but  some  further  raplanation 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  thus  deseribed  in  a 
MS.  of  medical  and  other  receipts — "  Tam«ks 
ypocraase  for  lords  with  gynger,  synamon,  and 
graynes,  sugour,  and  turesoU :  and  for  comyn 
pepull  gynger  canell,  Innge  peper,  and  claryf- 
fyed  bony.  Loke  ye  have  feyre  pewter  b*sena 
lo  kepe  in  your  pouden  and  your  ypocraase 
to  ren  ynnc,  and  to  vj.  buen*  je  mnate  have 
-v).  reoners  on  a  percbe,  as  ye  may  here  see; 
and  loke  jour  poudiirs  anil  youi  gynger  be 
redy  anil  well  paryd  or  bit  be  beton  into 
poudur.  Gynger  colombync  is  the  best  gyn- 
ger :  mayken  and  balandyne  be  not  so  good 
nor  holsom.     Now  thou  knowiit  the  proper. 


I 
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by  IhGinselfe,  and  leid  Id  ■  bledilcr 
JB  itore,  huge  tan  jour  perche  w[th  baggs, 
and  that  no  baggc  Iwojchc  olher,  but  basea 
tRoyche  baien.  Tbe  fyrsl  bagge  oE  a  galan, 
every  on  of  the  other  a  polelL  Fyrat  do  inio 
&  bueo  a  galon  or  ij.  of  red  wyne ;  then  put  in 
your  pouders,  and  do  it  iato  the  renners,  and 
BO  into  the  leeonde  bagge.  Tben  Cake  a  pece. 
andaaay  U ;  andyef  hit  beenythjng  to  Mronge 
of  gynger,  alay  it  witbe  lynBiaon ;  and  yef  it  be 
Strang  of  aynamoB,  alay  it  withe  angour  cute. 
And  tbui  ichiU  ye  make  perfyte  ypocraa. 
And  loke  your  ht^gea  be  of  bollell  elothe,  aod 
the  moulhei  opyn,  and  let  it  ren  in  v.  or 
yj.  baggei  on  a  percbe,  aud  uuder  every  bagge 
4  cIcud  basen.  The  draftes  of  the  ipiei  ii 
good  for  Mwies.  Put  your  ypocraae  inlo  a 
atanche  weisell,  and  bynde  opon  tbe  mautlie 
■  bleddur  atrongly ;  then  lerve  (brthc  wafTen 
and  ypocraiae."  This  i>  printed  in  the  Furme 
of  Cory,  p.  161, bull  bave  had EOOpportuuity 
of  aeeing  the  original  msnuicripl,  and  1  am 
■fraid  it  has  not  been  quite  correctly  copied 
in  tome  few  initaneea.  Another  leceipt.  much 
more  limple  and  intelJigibla,  U  given  in  Ar- 
QDld'i  Chronicle: — "Take  a  quarte  of  red 
wync,  on  ounce  of  lynamon,  and  halfe  an  uncc 
of  gynger  -,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  greynea, 
and  long  peper.  and  halfe  apounde  of  Buger; 
tndbroae  all  thiB,and  than  put  Ibemin  abngc 
of  wullen  clothe,  made  therefore,  with  the 
wyne  ;  and  lete  it  bange  orer  a  veuel,  (yll  the 
wyne  be  rune  thorone."  A  third  receipt  is 
given  by  Cogan, — "  Take  of  cinamoo  two 
ouncei,  of  ginger  half  an  ounce,  of  grains  a 
quarter  of  an  ounee :  punne  them  groue,  and 
put  them  into  a  pottle  of  good  claret  or  white 
nine,  witb  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  let  all  steep 
together  anight  at  Ibeleait,  close  covered  in 
some  bottle  of  gtasse,  pewter,  or  atone;  and 
when  yon  would  occupy  it,  cast  a  tbinnelinnen 
doath  or  a  piece  of  a  boulter  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  tlu'ough  aa 
you  will  dritik  at  that  time,  keeping  the  rest 
eloae,  for  ao  it  will  keep  both  the  spirit,  odor, 
and  virtue  of  the  wine  and  apices."  Ipocras 
aeema  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  our 
ancealora,  being  served  up  at  every  entertain- 
ment, poblic  or  private.  It  genenlly  made  a 
part  of  the  Ust  course,  and  was  taken  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  irith  wafers  or  some  other 
light  biscuits.  According  to  Pegge,  it  waa  in 
use  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  u  late 
tx  the  eighteenth  century,  and  brought  in  at 
Christmas  at  the  cloae  of  dinner. 

IPRGS.  A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  the 
Yoritshire  Ale.  1697.  p.  3. 

l.qUERE.     Every  where.     Gawaynu. 

I.KAOE.    Readi  perused.    {A.-S.) 


■RALE.     A  kind  of  precious  alone. 
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ntENESE.     Rennet.     Sonurr 

IREN-HARDE.    The  herb  vi -_ 

IREOS.     The  orria  powder.    See  Gtrard. 

IRISH.    An  old  game,  similar  to  backgnuLtnoli. 
but  more  compUcated. 

IRISHRY.    The  Irish  people.     Also,  IligfaUB- 
dera  and  Iiles-men. 

IRISH-TOYLE.  According  to  the  Fralemltye 
of  Vacabondes.  1575,  "  an  Iriabe  Toyle  is  he 
that  carrieth  hia  ware  in  hyi  wallet,  u  I 
puis,  poyniea.  and  such  like.  He  use 
shew  DO  wares  untill  be  have  his  times  ;  tad 
if  tbe  good  man  and  vryfe  be  not  in  the  my, 
he  procureth  of  the  children  or  ! 
fleeee  of  wool,  or  the  worth  of  lij. 
other  thing,  for  a  peniworth  of  h 
The  same  character  ia  mentioned  in  Dekker*t 
Lanthome  and  Caadle-LighC,  1620,  aig.  B.  iiL 

IRK.    Tedious  ;  slow  ;  weary. 


IRKING.    The  same  as  /mew,  q.  v. 

IRON.  To  taate  a  cheese,  by  running  a  cheese 
awoop  in.     Norlh. 

IRON-MOULDS.  Yellow  lumps  of  earth  a 
aofl  atone  found  iu  chalk.      Oaun. 

IRON-SICK.  A  ship  or  boat  ia  said  to  be  iron 
sick,  when  the  ipeeks  are  lo  eaten  away  will 
the  rust,  or  the  nails  so  worn,  that  they  atanr 
hollow  in  the  planks,  so  that  the  ship  take- 
in  water  by  them. 

IRON-SIDED.     Rough!  unruly,    fiuf, 

IROUR.    Anger.     Sevyn  Stgei.  95*. 

[ROUS.     Angry ;  passionate.     {A.-N.) 
ThecnliiiwrmwudfuLlc  oTdyKcI, 


MS.Uart.\Tlt\.t.*J. 
IRP.     A  fantastic  grimace,  or  contortion  of  the 

body.     Ben  Jmuon. 
IRRECL'PERADLE.     Incapable  of  being  r 

covered.     See  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f,  27. 
[RRECURA£LE.     Incurable.     Hall. 
IRRE\T:RBERATI0N.    vibration.   (Ul.) 
IRRUGATE.    To  vmnkle.    {Ul.) 
ISAAC.  The  hedge-sparrow.    Won.  Corrupted 

from  Heingge,  q,  v. 
ISCHEWE.     Issue;  pn^ny. 


ISE.    I.   Wfl.     In  the  North,  1  ai 


IshaU. 


i 


W^  1ST  4: 

"1SELB0?(.    An  edge-bone  of  beef.    See  Areli. 

ii».  371.    Still  in  iise. 
ISENGRIN.    The  name  given  1»  ihewoUin  llic 

rumuice  of  Beiurd.   {Lai.  Med.) 
I-SB3E-     Saw.    See  St,  Bruidwi,  p.  8. 
ISIIBR.     Higb ;  loftf.     Yorkth. 
.  ISING.    A  kind  of  pudding.     See  Withals,  ed. 

iea8,p.  124;  W;lBucke,p,  12.    According 

I-SIWED.'    Followed.     {A.-S.) 


ISL.VND.  The  siile  of  ■  church,  called  in 
medieval  Latin  mmla  1 

ISLANDS.    Iceland  doga;  >bock.dag). 

ISLE-OF.WlGHT-PARSON.Arormorant. /»fr- 
of-Wtghl-Racli,  a  kind  of  verr  hard  cheeie 
made  there. 

ISLES.  Embers  ;  hot  aihca.  Lane.  The  small 
black  particlei  of  loot  are  so  Called  in  Lincoln- 
shire.  "  Iiyl  offfreJanUa,"  Ft.  Parr.  p.  266. 

I-SODE.     Boiled.     (^.-5.) 

Himitalni  UkidBlhil  IlkefiiM. 
Thuuuii  Qech)*  i4>da  othur  t-rott. 


At  Uuhli  mlddaiwoil  Ibe  SmttU  men, 
Tuoffiirle.iuUierwi)',  lo lh» ca-tHlc or Vrtfm. 

tangly t  c»m-(cl.,  p.  3*4. 

ISSU.    The  entraili  of  an  animal. 

1ST.    t  nill.    Alio,  ii  it  ?     NiTth. 

ISTA.    Art  (hou  J     rortiA. 

ISTIA.  The  followiag  receipt  for  making  "  a 
whyte  Irett  that  U  callyd  plasture  Mia  or 
lyne"  li  frum  a  curioua  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century : — Take  mete  oyle,  and  sett  hit  one 
the  fyre,  and  than  put  thereto  literege  off 
gold,  lylver,  or  ledc ;  and  than  dnre  them 
well  togelhur ;  and  than  take  whyte  lede,  and 
put  thereto  powder  of  serewi  and  codilbou 
Iberto  \  and  tbau  let  them  letlie  welle,  and 
alwey  iture  ihcm  lille  hit  be  bard  and  thekc  ; 
and  than  lake  a  pynle  of  oyle  and  of  the  lite- 
rage  a  quartone,  aadof  whyte  led  a  quartonE. 
and  of  aenu  a  qnortoa,  and  a  quartan  of 
eodUbone,  bat  loke  that  hit  itonde  moat  be 
the  Hterage,  and  tbii  nolbe  a  gode  trel 
alle  fealiim  and  bolt  aotyi.  ¥t  wylle  alio 
hele  a  wownde,  wiihowt  eny  initnimentei  of 
■urgerye ;  the  whicbe  trett  or  ittia  wnlle 
garre  the  nutere  to  yueu  owte  at  the  wownde, 
and  liele  it  in  a  monyth  or  letyUe  more,  the 
wheche  wonde  wold  not  be  hdyd  in  balfe  a 
ycTE  he  the  warke  of  aurgen!.  And  iniiede 
of  codilbon  it  yi  to  be  noted  that  tansy,  hcmp- 
led,  or  the  croppys,  whyle  they  be  grene, 
maye  be  takyn ;  and  itie  tchede  tberof  wolle 


serve  alle  the  ypre  for  the  isHa.  Tidi  alio  the 
Icrys  of  red  cole,  mowabere,  and  bugle,  uf 
ecchc  B  bsndfnlle  and  a  halfe.  and  tban  Mampe 
thame.  and  slreyne  them  wytli  godn  whyte 
wyne,  and  to  tberof  drjnke  every  day  iij. 
tponefullc  at  morne,  and  aa  mocbe  at  nrlth. 
til  je  be  hoole." 

I-SUOJE.     In  iwoon.    St.  Brandan,  p.  1. 

IT,  Yet.  Wal.  In  the.  North.  Formerly 
lued  for  ite  and  (ite.  It  also  signifies  a  beating 


HBf^W 


>(,  \m- 


ITAILLB.     Italy.      CAaHCn-. 

ITALIAN'ATE.      Italianized;   having  adopted 

(he  faihions  of  Italy, 
ITCU.    To  creep  ;  to  jet  out.    Kad.    Also,  to 

ITCH -BUTTOCK.  Thegame  of  i<?Pri-«i(,  q.  v. 
Florio  has,  "  Giocdre  a  Irraeiilo,  to  play  at 
level!  cule,  or  itch  buttock."  SklDner  ipelts 
it  differeutty,  "  Ltvtl  coyi,  vox  teocrit  glo- 
boloais  ludenlium  propria,  i  Pr.  G.  trrt:  Ir  cul, 
culum  eleves  (i.  e.)  asturgas,  et  incuiri  crdas 
tuceeasori,  vices  lodendi  pncbeas,  nobis  ctiain 
Sifeh  bullock,  imo  etiam  Italia  coJeiu  tentu 
Giocart  a  Uva  euio  usurpalur." 

ITCHE.     I.    SomirrKl. 

ITCHFULL.    Itchy.     PaUyrare. 

ITEM.     A  hint.     Wore. 

ITEMS.    Tricks  i  fiuida -,  caprices.     Cm 

ITER.    To  renew  a  thing.     {A..N.) 

I-THE.    To  prosper.    {A.-S.) 


I-TOYLED.    Wearied.   {A..S.) 


IV.     In.     /Bf  if,  into.     North. 
I- VALID.    Deposed ;  made  to  descend. 
And  mlgtnv  trnuntct  from  hlr  tojaXi  tq 


L,ifml,.  US. 

rt-wse. 

IVELE.     EvU  5  injury; 

sicknesi. 

(A..S.\ 

noljcrd  hin  Itddi, 

■A. 

That  bill  thuBHl 

Of  Ml  hartdthlramlHcyd, 

Or  bind  olUi  Inlt 

n«1f,d. 

Tb.1  bt  .tO]  vliw 

■nd  iindei 

fon*. 

Thithiidrthasici 

xneablni 

n.      im 

IVIN 

Ivy.     Norlh. 

f^ 


IVY 


480 


I5B 


r 


rVOURB.  Iwry.  M-^.) 

With  gold*  and  Iwii  that  to  brigtrte  tchoo*. 
That  alle  aboute  thA  bewt*  men  may  we. 

l^dgait,  Rawlutmm  MS,  f .  S4. 

IVT.  Aubrey  menUons  a  curious  custom,  which 
I  believe  u  now  quite  obsolete.  **  In  several 
parts  of  Oxfordshire/'  he  says,  **  particularly 
at  Lanton,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  maid- 
servant to  ask  the  man  for  ivy  to  dress  ttfe 
house,  and  if  the  man  denies  or  nej^ects  to 
fetch  in  ivy,  the  maid  steals  away  a  pair  of  his 
breeches,  and  nails  them  up  to  the  gate  in  the 
yard  or  highway.*' 

IVY-BUSH.  The  ivy-bush  was  formerly  hung 
out  at  taverns,  to  signify  that  good  ¥dne  was 
sold  there.  The  following  from  a  rare  work 
by  Braithwaite,  Law  of  Drinking,  12mo. 
Lond.  1617,  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  given 
entire : 

A  pmUent  of  binding  any  ona  apprtntite  to  tkt 
known  trada  nf  the  ivjf-buth,  vr  Red-t«ttietf  taken 
«mt  ^fihe  anidmtt  r^^ieter-heoke  efFotina. 

Be  it  knowne  unto  all  man  by  theic  prawnts,  that 
I  Ralph  Rednoseof  Roaaing'Spiggot  ia  theoountle 
of  Tume-Tap,  bowxer,  am  tide  and  fast  bound  unto 
Frandf  Fiery-face  In  all  up-carouaca,  tai  twenty  pota 
sterling ;  that  Is  to  say,  not  by  the  common  can  or 
Jug  now  used,  but  by  the  ancient  full  top  and  good 
measure,  according  tb  the  laudable  custome  of  the 
Red  Lettice  of  Nlp-scalpe  f  to  the  which  said  pay- 
ment well  and  truely  to  be  made,  I  bhui  me,  my 
heires,  ale-squires,  potFCompanions,  lick-wimbles, 
malt-wormea,  vine-ftetters,  and  other  CaithfUll 
drunkards,  firmely  by  these  presents:  Dated  the 
thirteenth  of  Scant-sober,  and  sealed  with  0  lam 
eieke,  and  delivered  with  a  bowk  and  a  broome  in 
the  presence  of  the  ostler,  the  tapster,  and  the  cbam- 
berlaine. 

IVY-GIRL.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, quoted  by  Brand,  i.  35,  mentions  a  sort 
of  sport  used  in  Kent  during  the  month  of 
February,  where  the  girls  were  burning  in 
triumph  a  figure  which  they  had  stolen  from 
the  boys,  called  a  holly-boy,  whflst  the  bojrs 
were  doing  the  same  with  another  figure  called 
an  wy-girL  All  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
panied with  loud  huzzas,  noise,  and  acclama- 
tions.   The  writer  adds, "  what  it  all  means 


I  cannot  teIl,-ahhough  I  inquired  of  several  oi 
the  oldest  people  in  the  place,  who  could  only 
answer  that  it  had  always  been  a  sport  ix 
this  season  of  the  year." 
IWE.    A  Jew.    Nominale  MS. 
Trowethb  for  no  lesyng. 
And  namely  leve  her  of  no  Iwe, 
For  al  thus  dud  thd  with  Jheso. 
Cttner  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  3Hn.  GB*tfa6,f.  IIS. 
rWERE.    A  remedy,  or  cure.    Pr.  Part. 
I-WHILS.    In  the  mean  time. 

His  modlr  i-while  garte  calle  a  knave. 
And  highte  hym  grete  gyfU*  to  hafe.  ■ 

M&IAne^'n  A.  L 17* f.  00- 

I-WIS.  Certainly ;  truly ;  undoubtedly ;  to  wit ; 
especially;  besides."    (A-.S)    After  the  fif- 
teenth century,  this  sense  of  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  pronoun  and  a  verb,  /  inow, 
BeraftTnde,  i-seid  Adam, 
I-w^feee  thou  art  a  wytty  man, 
Thou  Shalt  wei  drynk  therfore. 

MS.  Ointab.  Ff.  t.  48,  £.  491 
I  am  alwayes  troubled  with  the  litherluidena 

I  love  so  to  linger ; 
I  am  so  la8y,the  moese  groweth  an 

Inch  thick  on  the  tiqp  of  my  linger  I 
But  if  you  list  to  knowe  my  name, 

I  toie  I  am  to  well-knowen  to  some  men  { 
My  name  is  Idlenes,  the  flower 

Of  the  fkying-paa ! 
My  mother  had  U.  whelps  at  one  litter^ 

Both  borne  in  Lent ; 
So  we  ware  both  put  into  a  musaeObote, 
And  came  saling  in  a  sowes  yeareouer  sea  into 
Kent.       Marriage  tfWUtand  fFiadsaie,  1579. 

IX.    An  axle-tree.    Suuex. 

lYRNE.   Iron.   North. 

Wy  th  gunnes  gret,  and  other  gret  ordinance. 

Them  to  help  and  to  avanc, 

With  many  a  prowd  pavys ; 

Oayly  peynted  and  stuflbd  welle, 

Ribawdesannyd  witti  ^rms  and  stde. 

Was  never  better  off  devyce.     Raliq.  Antiq.  H.  2t. 

IZEY-TIZEY.     Uncertainty.    Dewm, 

IZLE.    Hoar  frost.    North. 

IZZARD.    The  letter  Z.     Var.  dial     More 
generally  pronounced  izzet. 

I3EN.    Eyes.    See  Langtoft,  p.  229. 
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